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FOR  YOUNGER  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
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number. 
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boards,  75  cents.    Bright  stories,  odd  conceits,  sparkling  ]'• 
gles.  to  make  the  baby  laugh  and  learn  together.    "  1'oily  P' 
and  Toddlekins  "  is  a  baby  serial  in  twelve  chapters. 

BABY'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1891.    Colored  pictures  and  illusti- 
tions  In  black  and  white.    Boards.  *1. 25.    A  book  of  j<  •: 
times  for  the  very  little  people— quite  enough  to  last  them  t 
whole  year  round. 

BALLAD  OF  THELOST  HARE.    By  Margaret  Sidney.    Fo:  • 
page  illustrations  printed  in  sepia.    Oblong  4to,  50  cents, 
nanuhty   little  hare  ran  away  one  day  and  never  came  ba 
again.    His  adventures   are  all   interesting,   some   thrilliD* 
some  amusing.    The  accompanying  pictures  are  a  veritabK 
gallery  of  delight. 


THE   STORY-TELLER. 


An  Illuatrated  Monthly. 


Only  81.5O  a  Year  ;  15  cent*  a  Number. 

Each  \uinlM-i-  Complete  in  Itnell 


Each  Number  consists  of  a  Complete  Serial  Story. 

The  November  number  contains  a  delightful  adventure  serial,  by  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Ober,  the  well-known  lecturer  and  traveler 
entitled  "  The  Silver  City." 

The  December  issue  will  consist  of  a  breezy  story  of  Western  "homestead  claim  "  life,  entitled"  Two  Young  Homesteaders. 
The  author  is  Mrs  Theodora  R.  Jenness. 


AWA 


'ully  and  finely  illustrated,  and  will  usually  contain  from  VI)  to  10n  pages. 

A  year's  nuabers  will  contain  the  equivalent  of  about  f  15  worth  of  cloth-bound  stor 


ies  of  the  very  best  class. 
D.  LOTHROP  CO.,  Boston,  Publishers. 


The  Overland  Monthly  tat 


.4. 

IN  beginning  a  new  decade,  it  is  due  time  to  recall  to  the  public  the 
r  record  of  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  OVERLAND'S  existence. 

It  has  been   for  this,  long  period   the  only   first-class  magazine  on 
the  Pacific   Coast ;  the  only  permanent  one  in  the  whole  vast  region 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  or  south  of  Philadelphia,  with  all  its  wealth, 
its  dense  population,  its  great  cities.     More   than  once  in  the  Middle 
West   and  in  the    South,  magazines  of  high    standard  have    been  at- 
tempted ;  but  the  only  one  outside  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  that  has  had  any  permanence  is  this  one  at  the  extreme  out- 
post of  Anglo  Saxon  civilization.     Even  in  the  old  and  lettered  cities 
of  New  York   and  Boston,  magazine  literature  was   not    established 
until  a  generation  of  pioneer  failures  had  prepared   the  ground.     It 
has  been  a  great  achievement,  unique  in  the  history  of  literature,  to 
thus  hold  the  ground  for  letters  and  thought  in  a  new  community'  in 
the  midst  of  an    overwhelming  industrial  and  material  spirit,  for  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  this  without   once   consenting, 
under  whatever  pressure   of  emergency,   to   lower  the    standards    of 
sincerity,  high  purpose,  and  literary  dignity.     No  other  one  thing  has 
done  so  much  to  give  California  that   peculiar  distinction  it  holds   in 
the  minds  of  people  all  over  the  English-reading  world ;  for  the  OVER- 
LAND goes  not   only  to  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  Canada,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  and   Australia,  but   to  English-reading  people  in  the 
European  capitals,  in  China  and  Japan,  India  and  South  America.    An 
exponent  like  this,  going  forth  month  after  month   for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  from  this  one  alone  of  all  new  countries,  has  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  world. 

This  valuable  magazine  of  the  Pacific  slope,  remarkable  now  with  its  twenty-two  years,  has 
done  valiant  service  for  the  far  West.  In  addition  to  the  excellence  of  its  literary  work,  it  has 
taken  a  just  pride  in  all  that  enters  into  the  building  up  in  the  best  things  of  the  State  and  the 
•eople  to  whom  it  ministers.  California  owes  an  honest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY.  .  .  The  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  wrought  have  never  been  excelled, 
f  equaled.  In  all  this,  such  a  magazine  as  the  OVERLAND  has  played  a  large  part,  and  it  is  but 
timp  e  justice  to  give  the  credit. — Topeka  Mail. 

C  ontinues  to  be  almost  as  interesting  to  English  as  to  American  readers.     Its  contents  prove 
hat  the  intellectual  growth  of  California  must  be  very  great.— The  Watchman,  Wales. 
One  of  the  great  American  magazines. — London  Athenceum. 

That  ably  conducted  San  Francisco  Magazine  is  read  with  interest  everywhere,  and  is  of  the 
lighest  order  of  excellence.  —  77;*  Daily  Press,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

A  most  creditable  serial,  and  well  fitted  to  promote  both  the  social  and  literary  development 
of  the  great  Western  State  in  which  it  is  published. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  is  an  excellent  leader  and  interpreter  of  the  advancing  literary 
life  of  the  Western  Coast. — Boston  Jraveler. 

Special  announcements  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 


A^TICIiES. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  1891  will  be  better  and  more  fully 
illustrated  than  it  has  ever  been.  Illustration  of  real  merit  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties  on  this  Coast,  which  the  OVERLAND  has  already 
to  a  considerable  extent  surmounted,  its  best  work  in  this  line  excel- 
ling anything  else  that  has  been  done  here. 

The  illustrations  are  very  good. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Very  good  photogravures. — S.  F.  Bulletin. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  distinctly  successful  specimens  of  photogravure  art , 
N.  Y.  Union. 

These  illustrations  are  the  first  practical  and  successful  attempt  to  put  into  a  Western  publi 
cation  work  that  will  stand  beside  anything  of  the  kind  in   the  country.— %&«  Bernardino  Gazette. 

The  illustrations  are  truthful  and  satisfying  to  look  upon.—  Literary  World,  Boston. 

During  the  coming  year,  two  series  of  illustrated  articles  will  be 
published : 

1.  INDUSTRIES  OE  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. — Articles  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  the  completest  information,  but  written  in  a  descrip- 
tive way,  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Dairy  Farms  of  California,  the 
Salmon  Canneries  of  the  Northwest,  Ship-building  and  California's 
Contribution  to  the  Navy,  Mining,  etc.     The  first  of  these,  which  is 
announced  for  the  February  number,  is  : 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA,  by  Ninetta  Barnes. 

2.  OUTING  AND  RECREATION. — Articles  full  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions, descriptive  of  Duck  Shooting,  Horses  and  Racing,  Trout  Fish- 
ing, Yachting,  Deer,  etc.     The  first  of  these  will  be 

THE  PARK  AND  PLEASURE  DRIVES  of  San  Francisco :  to  appear  in 
March. 

FEATURES. 


STORIES  AND  POEMS. — The  fiction  of  the  OVERLAND  has  alway 
been  notable  for  a  vigor  and  freshness  peculiarly  its  own.  Not  onl 
the  tales  of  early  life  in  the  mines  and  on  the  border,  but  the  life  o 
California  of  today  offers  a  rich  field  for  the  literary  student.  Sue 
comment  as  the  following  is  constant  on  the  OVERLAND'S  stories  an 
poems  : 

Poetry  is  at  home  in  New  England  ;  romance  in  California.  The  OVERLAND  is  the  nude 
of  a  civilization  newer  than  New  England  ever  knew  in  its  newest  days.  California  genius 
bold,  defiant  and  romantic.  It  realizes  that  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies.  Its  future 
full  of  power  and  fertility. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Not  tales  about  the  West  by  writers  from  the  East,  but  real  "  coast  "  yarns,  full  of  the  ui 
expected  in  incident,  character,  and  treatment. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Any  Eastern  magazine  might  congratulate  itself,  its  readers  would  have  cause  for  thankfu 
ness,  if  its  pages  were  re-vivified  by  such  an  excellent  piece  of  work  as  Cherokee  Bob,  the  Orij 
nal  of  Jack  Hamlin. — Hartford  Conrant. 

The  poetry  is  good,  the  fiction  has  a  distinctive  quality  of  its  own,  and  all  racy  of  the  Wes 
Toronto  Week. 

Short  stories  and  sketches,  which  have  become  so  attractive  a  feature  of  the  magazine.- 
S.  F.  Chroniccle. 

The  first  series  of  the  OVERLAND  used  to  be  famous  for  its  short  stories,  and  the  prese 
OVERLAND  compares  very  favorably,  in  this  respect,  for  freshness  and  originality,  with  the  be 
of  Eastern  magazines. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

On  the  basis  of  originality  and  individuality  that  makes  it  a  unique  magazine  in  the  peri<x 
cal  world. — American  Register,  Paris. 


SKETCH  AND  DESCRIPTION. — Besides  its  illustrated  descriptive  ar- 
ticles, the  OVERLAND  will  continue  to  publish  bright  and  picturesque 
sketches  of  phases  of  Pacific  life  and  character,  and  descriptions  of 
the  natural  features,  and  the  growth  and  possibilities  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Coast ;  Indian  customs  and  surroundings,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Pacific  islands  and  islanders,  Alaska  and  Mexico  and  South 
America,  all  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  material  in  this  field. 

TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  EXPLORATION. — The  field  of  the  OVER- 
LAND is  especially  rich  in  this  respect.  Not  only  the  exciting  scenes 
of  early  days,  when  the  Argonauts  came  across  the  plains,  and  by 
perilous  sea  voyages,  but  the  episodes  of  frontier  life,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  unfamiliar  regions  penetrated  in  the  great  regions  about  the 
Pacific,  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

Outdoor  studies,  breezy  and  picturesque,  pioneer  reminiscences,  and  tales  of  the  mining 
x'Camps. — People 's  Voice,  Maryland. 

So  thoroughly  dipped  in  the  grandeur  of  California  scenery,  that  one  feels  like  packing  his 
trunk  and  leaving  for  that  section  of  the  world  at  once, — Memphis  Times. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  magazines.  Its  pages  reflect  the  life,  thought,  scenery,  and 
peculiar  social  and  industrial  developments  of  the-  Pacific  Slope,  but  with  all  its  strong  and  grate- 
ful flavor  of  locality,  it  is  more  than  a  provincial  publication,  and  evidently  has  an  assured  and 
prosperous  fixture. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

HISTORICAL. — Studies  of  disputed  historical  points  in  the  history 
of  this  coast.  Personal  reminiscences  of  life  among  the  mines,  or 
on  the  frontier.  These  reminiscences,  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  sought  out  and  printed  in  the  OVERLAND,  preserve  to  the 
future  not  only  facts  that  would  else  be  lost,  but  the  tone  and  spirit 
that  would  disappear  with  the  builders  of  the  State,  now  passing 
away,  which  could  never  be  quite  truly  recovered  either  by  historian 
or  novelist. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS. — The  discussion  of  these 
problems  from  the  Pacific  Coast  point  of  view  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  services  the  OVERLAND  has  rendered  the  section.  It 
is  recognized  throughout  the  East  and  Europe  as  being  the  leading 
exponent  of  Western  thought,  and  its  articles  are  indexed  by  all  the 
great  libraries  as  the  standard  and  permanent  authority  upon  these 
topics. 

Social  subjects  are  prominent.  .  .  .  There  is  decided  ability  in  its  treatment  of  the 
special  subjects  selected. — Congregationalist,  Boston. 

The  OVERHAND,  which  is  the  leading  magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  offers  for  1890  a  great 
variety  of  valuable  articles  in  regard  to  the  industrial,  historical,  mining,  and  other  interests  of 
the  Western  half  of  our  continent.  Illustrations  are  freely  used,  whenever  they  can  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  reading  matter. — Portland  Transcript. 

Its  high  literary  standard,  the  dignified  and  moderate  temper  it  has  always  maintained,  its 
policy  of  impartial  hearing  of  both  sides,  and  its  absolute  independence  of  any  private  or  party 
interests,  make  it  a  peculiarly  fit  and  influential  organ  for  well-considered  articles  bearing  upon  the 
public  interests  of  the  coast. —  The  Week,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  OVERLAND  is  becoming  almost  as  a  great  favorite  with  Kastern  readers  as  with  its  own 
Western  constituency,  for  its  able  and  conservative  conduct,  and  its  entertaining  and  valuable 
articles  on  social  phases  of  the  Pacific  Coast. — Akron  (Ohio]  Gazette. 


CRITICISM,  EDITORIAL  COMMENT,  ETC.  —  It  is  characteristic  [of  the 
union  of  intelligence  and  unconveiitionality  in  the  best  California  life 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  literary  freshness  of  the  OVERLAND,  its 
discriminating  and  scholarly  tone,  in  critical  articles,  reviews,  and 
editorial  comments  should  be  a  quality  especially  noted.  In  literary 
criticism  no  journal  in  the  country  stands  higher.  Special  remarks 
upon  its  "just,  intelligent,  and  readable  "  reviews,  (Hartford  Times), 
are  among  the  most  numerous  press  comments.  The  criticism  of 
the  OVERLAND  may  be  depended  on  to  be  absolutely  honest,  written 
in  the  interest  of  no  publisher  or  literary  coterie,  and  with  the  sole 
effort  to.  give  the  reader  a  trustworthy  guide  in  his  selection  of  books. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  written  by  trained  specialists  in  each  subject. 

The  criticism  is  far  above  the  average  of  literary  work  in  magazines.  —  S.  F.  Chronicle. 

_  i 
The  reviews  in  the  OVERHAND  are   always  readable  as  literary  articles,   as  well  as^book 

notices.  —  The  Critic,  N.  Y. 

The  OVERHAND  book-reviews  are  always  independent,  strict  in  judgment,  but  not  at  all  of 
the  satiric,  slashing  order.  —  Pajaronian,  IVatsonville  . 

The  editorial  pages  of  the  OVERLAND  are  always  bright  and  readable,  and  the  book-reviews 
exceptionally  good.  —  Leiviston  Journal,  Maine. 

Vigorous  editorials  and  thorough  book-reviews.  —  Sacramento  Record-Union. 

fl^TICLiES  Ifl  THE 


Cherokee  Bob,  The  Original  Jack  Hanilin,  M.  W,  Shinn. 

Concealed  Weapons  and  Crime  James  O  Meara. 

Hypnotism,  J.  Preston  Moore. 

The  Iron  Holders'  Strike,  F.  I.  Vassault. 

Deer  and  Deer  Hunting  in  California,  /.  A.  A.  Robinson. 

The  Boom  in  Western  Washington,  John  S.  HittelL 

The  "  Pious  Fund  "  of  California,  John  T.  Doyle. 

The  "  Bears  "  and  the  Historians,  M.  W.  Shinn. 

Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  Horace  Davis. 

The  Navajo  Indians,  M.  J.  Riordan. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Charles  H.  Stockton. 

Zola's  Rougon-Macquart  Family,  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Should  We  Possess  Lower  California  ?  John  M.  Ellicott. 

The  Inquisition  in  Mexico,  Arthur  Howard  Noll. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Conquest,  John  Bidwell. 

The  Lessons  of  1890,  Henry  J.  Philpott. 

Sealskin  Annie,  Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

A  Set  of  Born  Fools,  Anna  C.  Murphy. 

How  I  Brought  my  Partner  Safe  Home,  F.  M.  Stocking. 

A  Girl's  Letters  from  Nauvoo,  Charlotte  Haven. 


Subscription  $4.00  a  year.     Single  number,  35  cents. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  Publishing  Company, 
420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORIVIED  PERSONS, 


Is  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  talent  in  thft 
country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution.  More 
than  fio, 000  casts  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialty:  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Hip  Disease, 
and  all  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis.  fS& 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVI  SIGN,  319  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MARKET  AND  IOTH  STREETS.  S.  F..  CAL, 


WM,  G. 

Sole  Agent  for 


PIANOS 


Hallett  &.  Davis  Go's  (Boston) 
Francis  Bacon  (New  York) 
W.  W,  Kimball  Go's  (Chicago) 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs, 

No.  725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  (Ground  Floor 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL  AND  REAL  ESTATEfcREVIEW, 


Montgomery    JbJlocit, 


MONTHLY,  $5.00  PER  YEAR. 


Han     Francisco. 


The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants  and  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce on  the  Coast,  the  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Poom  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 
Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 

THE  UNITED   STATES  TREASURY 

PLACED  IN 

BANKING  FORM, 


-AND- 


The  U.  S.  Bonded  Debt  Paid  off  Without  Interest 

BY    J.    W.    TREADWELL, 

EDITOR  IN  CHIEF  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE. 


"  Banking  is  the  Fountain  of  Thrift  and  Progress." 

PRICE,  25  CENTS. 

PUBLISHED  AT    50   MONTGOMERY   BLOCK,   SAK  FRANCISCO. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Copyright,  October,  1890,  J.  W.  Treadwell. 


DR.  ASA    CLARK  S  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL 


One  of  the  prominent  and  praiseworthy  institutions  of  Stockton  is  the  Private  Hospital  of  Dr.  Asa  Clark,  which  can  accommodate 
200  patients.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases,  and  those  addicted  to  morphine  and 
cocaine  habits.  Dr.  Clark  founded  this  institution  in  1871.  For  a  number  of  years  prior,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  effectual  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  at  our  State  Asylum,  and  had  the  care  of  the  Nevada  and  Arizona  patients  through  an  Act  of  their  respective 
Legislatures.  His  Hospital  is  a  model  institution.  The  grounds  and  surroundings,  including  fine  orchard  and  farm  products,  are 
w«ll  kept  for  the  exclusive  use  of  his  patients. 

Dr.  Asa  Clark  is  general  superintendent,  and  hisson,  Dr.  F.  P.  Clark,  is  assistant  physician.  The  attendants  are  gentle,  care- 
taking,  and  in  everyway  efficient.  The  buildings  are  most  elegantly  arranged,  with  fine  homelike  rooms,  music  and  reading  rooms, 
well-ventilated  sleeping  apartments,  and  a  table  unsurpassed  by  any  fitst-class  hotel.  In  fact,  the  patient  feels  himself  the  same  as  in 
a  first-class  hotel,  and  not  in  a  hospital.  Those  desiring  can  have  every  facility  for  extra  accommodations  at  very  reasonable  rates. 

Dr.  Clark  has  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  many  patients  who  have  been  cured  and  benefitted  at  his  model  institution,  and  has 
the  following  references  of  high  standing  :  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  San  Francisco  ;  Dr.  W.  H.  Mays,  Stockton,  ex-superintendent  of  the 
Stockton  Asylum  ;  Dr.  A.  A.  McLean,  San  Francisco  ;  Dr.  E.  H.Woolsey,  Surgeon  Southern  Pacific  Comp?ny  and  Oakland  Hos- 
pital ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Thorn,  San  Jose ;  Dr.  G.  A.  Shurtleff,  Napa,  late  Superintendent  State  Insane  Asylum  ;  Dr.  I.  8.  Titus,  Superin- 
tendent the  State  Insane  Asylum,  Arizona. 


DR.  F.  CORNWALL, 

Specialist  for  tie  Eje,  Ear  ail  Throat, 

ii2  Grant  Avenue,  (Dnpont  St.) 

OFFICE  HOURS  :  10  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M.       SAN  FRAMCISCO. 

E.  L.  O'CONNOR, 

ATTOKNEY  AT  LAW, 

420    MONTGOMERY    ST.,  SAN    FRANCISCO. 

PROBATE  AND  REAL  ESTATE  LAW. 
Room  29.  Patents  Solicited. 


GLADDING,McBEAN&CO. 


SEWER  S  CHIMNEY  PIPE,  A 
..  DRAIN  TILE,  ,  ] 
ARCHITECTURALTERRA  GOTTA  Era 
1358 -I860  MARKET  ST.'S.'E  I 


MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN  CAL. 


TIEUE 

Cor.   MARKET    AND    FRANKLIN. 

Elegant  New  Building,  Magnificent  View  of  the  bay  and  sur- 
rounding hills,  Handsome  Modern  Furniture,  Decorated  and 
Frescoed  throughout  in  the  Newest  Designs,  Hydraulic  Ram 
Klevator,  Fire  Proof  Brick  Walls,  Electric  Bells  and  Fire 
Alarms.  Night  Watchman,  Electric  Indicator  with  stations  in- 
side the  house  and  on  the  street,  Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Ven- 
tilation, Eleerant  Parlor,  Smoking,  Billiard,  Reading  and  Din- 
ing Rooms.  Table  and  appointments  are  well  known.  Special 
rates  by  the  month  or  season.  The  "  Oriel "  lias  no  equal  for  a 
select,  quiet  home.  References  required.  Mr.  &Urs.  J.  Sandford, 


THE  TRESTLE  BOARD, 

A   MONTHLY    MASONIC    MAGAZINE, 

$1.00  per  annum  in  advance. 
TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION, 
408  Caliiornia  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Will  send    "  OVERLAND    MONTHLY  '' 
and    "TRESTLE   BOARD"   for  $4.50 
per  vear. 

MRS,  H.  M,  CASTILLAR, 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST., 

WORK   PROMPTLY    DONE   AT    LOW   PRICES. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK   &  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  1  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

QUJEEIsr    LILY    SOAP 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.     Washes  without  rubbing, 
1     and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hourf .    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wash- 
ing with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


PAWNEE    INDIAN    REMEDIES 

ALL  ROOTS   AND    HERBS. 

Tflfl    DC     Cures  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Troubles,  and  all  Blood  Diseases. 

DAIM    RAI   M     For  Aches  and  Pains.     Relieves  any  Pain  in  One  Minute.     Full  directions  on  each 
MAG  IP     SALVE     CureS   Sores>   Cuts,  Burns,  Exemia,  Itch,  Piles,   Salt  Rheum,  and  all  Skin 

OH  I  IflH      RAI   QAM     Healing   for   Throat   and    Lungs.     Cures    Coughs,  Croup,  and  a  Great 
UUUUn      DrVLOrlm     Relief  for  Asthma. 


nFQTRflYFR 


^or  Expulsion  of  ull  kinds  of  Worms.     Special  directions  needed 

C.  A.  BURGESS  <fc  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

FACTORY  AND  HEADQUARTERS,  937  HOWARD  ST.  BET.  STH  AND  GTH,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 

WM,  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


Are  yon  using  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  for  Ponltry  ? 

IF  NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 

! 

sells  It! 
B.  F.  Wellington,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


E 
E 
D 
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ALFALFA   GRASS, 

CLOVER,  VEGETABLE, 
FRDIT  and  Every 

VARIETY  of  SEEDS. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED 


Physiognomy  and 

Encyclopedia  of  Human  Nature, 

By  PROF.   A.  E.  WILLIS. 

627  PAGES,  -    -    •     PRICE,  $2.85,  POSTPAID 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S   OLD   BOOK   STORE, 

13   Fourth   Street,  San    Francisco 


CXXXXiXOCT  BEA.CS, 

IMPORTER   OF 

Books  &  Fine  Stationery, 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  and 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthday 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


NTISELL 

Highest 
Award  at 


PIANO 


New  Orleans,  1885. 

Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  use 
on  no  other  Piano.  CALL  OR  WRITE 
Cor.  Seventh  and  Market  8ts.,  S.  F.  Cal. 


JNO.  N.  PHILAN. 

211  Sutler  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER, 

Card  Engraving,  Plate  Printing  and  Wedding  Invita- 
tions executed  in  the  Best    Style  of  Workmanship. 
Subscriptions  Taken   at   Publishers'    Rates   for   the 

Leading  Magazines  and  Fashion  Papers. 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS   AS   SOON   AS    ISSUED. 

The  Largest  and  Best    Assorted  Htock  of  Paper  Books  in 

the  City.  Telephone  12O6x. 


J.  H.  PETERS, 

PHOTOGRAPHKR, 

914  Market  Street. Bet- stockton  and  Poweli' 

Baldwin  Hotel  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cabinet  Photographs  only  $2. SO  to   $3.OO  per  Dozen 


FIRST-CLASS    WORK   GUARANTEED. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


76  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORL 


«'IHE  BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAEY  FIT- 
TINGS, DE3Z3,  CEAIEC,  ETC. 


HANUFACTUEED   BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 


195  Wabash  Ave.,  CEICAaO. 


__ 

Numerous  Styles. 


Adjustable  Cable   Sus- 
pension Spring. 

__           Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
for    Illustrated    Catalogues."^ 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL  BINDS. 

OPERA  AND  (1HDBCH  SEAT1N& 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

— SOLE  AGENTS  FOR — 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


UNION   CLUB  BUILDING, 
Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts. 

SA.N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


—  AND— 

229  Second  St. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


P.  0.  Box  1699.  Established  in  1825 

ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  230  and  226  Front  Street,         San  Francisco. 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILES. 


T/re     OJWCA  ° 

Breakfast  foods 

THEJOHN.T.CUTTINGCO,  SOLEAGENT5 


HE»|OtfAL  flOTIdE  jH.  H 


MOORE. 

moved  his  Stock  of 


TO  514  KEARNY  STREET, 

NEAR      CALIFORNIA    (UP   STAIRS.) 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made,  of  Old 
and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a  small  advance  on  Auc- 
tion Prices. 


CAN   YOU  AFFORD  TO   MISS  THE    MANY   GOOD  THINGS  THAT  WILL   APPEAR    IN   THE 

COMING  ISSUES  OF  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING? 

These  are  some  of  them  :  — 
Miss  Parloa's  Christmas  Dinner. 
"Ten  Mornings  in  the  Kitchen,"  a  series  by  Miss 

Parloa. 
Housekeeping,  — What  is  it?  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln, 

author  of  the  Boston  Cook  Book. 
Mrs.  Helen  Campbell's  papers  on  "Woman's  Work 

and  Wages." 

Commencing  with  January,  1891,  "Goon  HOUSEKEEPING  "  will  be  published  Monthly  and  sold  as  now, 
on  the  News  Stands  all  over  the  country.  Single  numbers,  20  cents.  Subscription  price,  $2  40  a  year,  $1.20 
for  6  m  nths,  $1.00  for  5  months.  If  you  would  like  a  sample  copy  of  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,"  please  say 
so  on  a  °postal  card  directed  to 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO. 

Publishers  of  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING," 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Household  Economy  Papers. 
Modern  Methods  and  Manners. 
Those  who  Serve,  and  Those  who  are  Served. 
At  the  Mistress's  End  of  the  Table,  Tea,  Coffee,    Co- 
coa and  Chocolate. 
Household  Help-mates  and  Help-meets. 


EDUCATION^. 


It. 


IWB  Ball 


SAN    MATED,    CAL. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BBEWEB,  M.  A.,  Rector, 

MISS  LAKE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

1534  SUTTER,  cor.  OCTAVIA. 

r.dfssej,     uthrFoer  particulars 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  ME  N 

PKEPARES    FOR 

COLLEGE,    UNIVERSITY,    AND    BUSINESS. 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  B.  SPALDINC,  Rector. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850.  removed  in  1833  from  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals.  Ogontz  School  P- 
O..  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co. ,  Pa. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  sum  th  T«o^  v   A 


. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  Padfic  Educational  -Agency, 

' ' ^ SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND    DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG-   LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Tear.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement     Full  Academic  Course.    Ancient  and  Modern  Lau- 
guages,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

— PRINCIPAL. — 
1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  8A*  FRANCISCO 


Dividend  Notice. 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society, 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


FOR  THE  HALF  YEAR  ENDING  Decem- 
ber 30,  1890,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the 
rate  of  five  and  forty-hundredths  (5  40-100)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  Term  Deposits,  and  four  and 
one-half  (4£)  per  cent  per  annum  on  Ordinary 
Deposits.  Payable  on  and  after  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 2, 1891. 

GEO.    TOURNY,     Secretary. 


Roberts'  Candies 

FOR  XMAS, 


101  POST  ST.,  near  KEARNY. 


REEMAN 

JLY  BORLAND 


TOURISTS  AND  INVALIDS 

wHl  find  KRHEMAN'S  HOTHL  first-class  in  all  its  appointments,  and  having  recently  added  largely  to  its  accommodations,  the 
Proprietor  will  be  able  to  satisfy  all  who  may  give  him  a  call.  The  locality  being  at  such  an  altitude  that  it  will  afford  a  splen- 
did view  of  the  surrouuding  scenery,  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  the  Coast  Range. 

The  atmosphere,  when  excessively  heated  in  the  summer,  is  at  this  elevation  ever  cool  and  invigorating. 

BUSINESS  MEN  AND  TRAVELERS. 

FREEMAN'S  HOTEL  being  situated  convenient  to  the  Depot,  the  baggage  is  easily  transferred  to  and  from  the  Hotel,  at  no 

THE  ACCOMMODATIONS 

are  complete.  EVERY  ROOM  is  LIGHTED  BY  ELECTRICITY,  is  well  furnished,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  ventilated  to  suit 
the  desire  of  the  occupant.  Pure  spring  water  through  the  House.  WARM  AND  COLD  BATHS  FREE  TO  GUESTS. 

THE  TABLE 

will  at  all  times  be  supplied  with  the  best  the  market  affords,  including  the  choicest  varieties  of  fruits,  in  their  season. 

W.  A.  FREEMAN,  Proprietor, 

Auburn  Station,  Placer  Co.,  California. 

We  will  Club  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 

with  any  Publication  or  Publications 

Send  a  postal,  it  costs  but  a.  cent,  write  plain  and  don't  forget  to  put  down  your  town,  street  and  number. 
Name  just  as  many  publications  as  you  want  with  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,"  and  ten  to  one  if  you  take  many 
others  you  will  get  the  whole  lot  so  cheap  that  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  "  may  be  had  for  virtually  nothing. 
You  will  save  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps,  not  to  speak  of  the  time  you  will  waste  in  writing  to  different 
publishers  Now,  why  do  we  do  this,  you  ask.  We  will  tell  you.  We  expect  a  lot  of  them,  and  while  order- 
ing yours  we  will  order  hundreds  of  others,  and  as  we  know  so  well  how  many  different  things  there  are  to  do 
in  every  twenty-four  hours,  we  will  help  you  to  secure  your  reading  matter  at  as  little  cost  as  possible. 

Commencing  with  January,  1891,  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING"  will  be  published  Monthly  and  sold  as  now, 
on  the  News  Stands  all  over  the  country.  Single  number,  20  cents.  Subscription  price,  $2.40  a  year,  $1.20 
for  6  months,  $1.00  for  5  months.  If  you  would  like  a  sample  copy  of  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,"  please  say 
so  on  a  postal  card  directed  to 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO., 

Publishers  of  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING," 

Springfield,  Mass. 


PRINTING 


PROCURED   FROM 


BACON   &   COMPANY, 


CLAY 


GIVES  GOOD   SATISFACTION    IN   QUALITY  AND  PRICK. 


They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND" 


MID-WIKTEB  SCENES  AT  THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTH. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF 


IS  RESPECTFULLY  CALLED 


TO    THE    CELEBRATED 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort 


THE    MOST    ELEGANT    SEASIDE    ESTABLISHMENT    IN    THE    WORLD. 

"  Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers." 


The  Reasonableness  of  the  Charges  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 


|S\EXT  to  its  equability  of  climate  and  elastic  effects,  and  the  multiplicit  y  of  other  attrac 
*-£  tions  which  no  other  resort  in  the  world  affords,  the  tourist  marvels  at  the  terms  for  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  hotel  accommodations. 

The  hotel  itself,  together  with  its  fittings,  settings  and  furnishings,  is  a  work  of  art 
suggestive  of  culture  and  refinement,  while  its  surroundings  embrace  everything  that  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  from  the  roar  of  the  rolling  waters  of  the  great  Pacific 
which,  like  a  grand  requiem,  puts  to  rest  the  weary  brain,  to  the  tiny  pansy,  which  blooms 
as  cheerily  in  the  month  of  December  as  in  May. 

The  visitor  coming  to  this  place  expecting  to  find  an  ordinary  hotel,  a  house  of  public 
accommodation,  constructed  and  conducted  purely  for  purposes  of  profit,  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  all  oppressively  suggestive  of  the  commercial  rather  than  the  social  aspect  of 
life,  will  be  disappointed,  and  agreeably  so.  In  its  external  and  internal  appearance,  and 
the  social  atmosphere  and  tone  which  pervades  the  entire  establishment,  it  reminds  one 
infinitely  more  of  a  modern  English  country  mansion  than  of  an  American  watering-place 
hotel. 

TERMS  FOR  BOARD. — By  the  day,  $3.00  and  upward;  Parlors  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day 
extra ;  Children  in  Children's  Dining  Room,  $2.00  per  day. 


For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager,  MONTEREY,  CAL. 

Only  3y2  Hours  from  San  Francisco,  by  Express  Trains. 


INCORPORATED    1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

SUBPLUS 750,000.00 

RESOURCES 4,500,00000 

YEARLY  VOLUME  OP  BUSINESS.  .225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 
rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y.  McDonald,         R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cashier. 


President. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAYINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 


DON'T  DELAY  TO 

Stop  that  cough!  Else  the  bronchial 
tubes  will  be  enlarged  and  the  delicate 
tissues  of  the  lungs  exposed  to  injury. 
No  other  medicine  is  so  speedily  opera- 
tive in  throat  and  lung  troubles  as 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.  A  few  doses 
have  been  known  to  break  up  an  ob- 
stinate and  distressing  cough.  Sufferers 
from  asthma,  bronchitis,  croup,  con- 
sumption, sore  throat,  and  whooping 
cough  find  a  sure  relief  in  the  use  of  this 
soothes  the  in- 
fo ran  e,  pro- 
ration,  and  in- 
Don't  be  with- 
Sallie  E.  Stone, 
Hurt's  store,  Va.,  writes :  "  I  have  found, 
in  my  family,  that  Ayer's  Cherry  Pecto- 
ral was  always  a  certain  cure  for  colds 
and  coughs." 

"  Five  years  ago  I  had  a  constant 
cough,  night  sweats,  was  greatly  re- 
duced in  flesh,  and  had  been  given  up  by 
my  physicians.  I  began  to  take  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  and  was  completely 
cured."  — Anga  A.  Lewis,  Ricard,  N.  Y. 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


preparation.  It 
flamed  mem- 
niotes  expecto- 
duces  repose. 
out  it  in  the  house 


A  Remarkable  Flesh  Producer, 


j  CHRONIC  COUGH  Now: 


o  ! 
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there  is  nothing  like 


cd 
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SCOTT'S 

FHULSION 

Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Xjixne      *vixol 
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It  is  almost    as  palatable  as  milk.    Far 
better    than    other    so-called    Emulsions.  |( 
*  A  wonderful  flesn  producer. 

i  Scott's  Emulsion  j 

j  There  are  poor  imitations.    Get  the  aenuine.l 

The  Finest  and  Best. 
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LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have  been 
knowledged  by  all  to  be 


The  word 

"  LOWELL  "  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  m 
the  back  of  Lowell, 

Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 

Look  Carefully  to 

the  trade-marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 
CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELL 
INGRAINS  are 

wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trade-mark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 
stamped  within. 

BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  invariably  full  width,  and  may  he  had  in 
a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  technique  and  coloring 
are  unequalled,  rendering  them  especially  appropriate  for 
artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CARPETS 


THE 


OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


VOL.  XVII.     (SECOND  SERIES.)— JANUARY,  1891- No.  93. 


A  STORY  OF  TRANSITION. 


UBURN  of  today  is  at 
onceareminiscenceand 
a  promise.  It  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  tran- 
sition ;  undergoing  the 
same  change  from  min- 
ing to  agricultural  ac- 
tivity that  the  State  has  already  under- 
gone. The  change  is  coming  more 
slowly  about  Auburn  ;  the  mining  in- 
dustry is  passing  into  the  background 
more  slowly,  the  agricultural  interests 
are  more  backward  in  being  developed. 
Yet  here,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale 
and  compactly,  one  may  study  the  pro- 
cess of  change  that  the  State  has  seen. 
The  spirit  of  the  earlier  days  still 
hovers  over  the  town.  One  is  continual- 
ly reminded  of  the  era  of  gold,  when  the 
very  streets  yielded  up  their  store  of  the 
precious  metal,  when  the  old  Auburn 
River,  now  a  noisy  little  brook  dashing 
over  itis  stony  bed  and  babbling  stories 
of  its  former  glory,  was  a  scene  of  busy 
excitement,  and  the  rocker  and  long 
torn  were  as  familiar  as  are  now  the 
bright  blossoms  that  line  its  banks. 

But  this  activity  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  one  is  reminded  of  it  as  the  odor  of 
roses  borne  on  the  breeze  conjures  up 
visions  of  gardens.  The  spirit  of  the 
early  mining  is  in  the  atmosphere,  one 
feels  it  in  the  air  he  breathes,  but  the 
VOL.  XVII.— i.  (Copyright,  1890,  by  OVERLAND 


substance  is  no  longer  there.  As  you 
walk  through  the  streets  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  echo  of  the  busy  mining  town  of 
early  days :  the  mad  excitement  of  the 
search  for  gold  has  passed  away.  Per- 
haps the  struggling  mass  of  humanity 
paused  in  their  greedy  search  for  a  mo- 
ment to  gaze  upon  their  surroundings, 
and  the  enchantment  of  the  scene  cast 
a  spell  upon  them  that  made  them  for- 
get their  rockers,  and  their  gravel,  and 
the  shining  specks  of  wealth  that  glist- 
ened in  their  pans. 

The  idea  seems  plausible  enough  as 
one  wanders  through  the  picturesque 
little  town,  nestling  in  the  ravine  sur- 
rounded by  the  hills  up  whose  steep 
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sides  the  streets  wind  and  twist  as  if 
they  had  been  permitted  to  grow  as  na- 
ture dictated  without  the  impertinence 
of  human  interference.  The  stranger 
rambling  along  has  new  vistas  and  un- 
expected combinations  presented  to  him 
at  every  turn.  Shade  trees  with  their 
wide  reaching  branches,  maple  and  pop- 
lars, willows  and  pines,  line  the  streets, 
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shutting  in  the  view  in  all  directions, 
and  causing  the  quaint  old-fashioned 
buildings  to  burst  upon  one  in  the  most 
unexpected  manner.  Here  a  street 
comes  up  abruptly  against  an  old  vine- 
covered  cottage  and  swerves  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left ;  there  a  glimpse  of  a 
weather-beaten  home  is  caught  through 
the  tangle  of  a  garden  in  which  the  ever 
present  oleander  and  the  palm  are  a 
prominent  feature. 

In  time  the  key  to  this  labyrinth  is 
discovered.  The  center  of  the  town,  the 
trunk,— both  historicallyand  topograph- 
ically— from  which  the  various  branches 
spread  out,  is  Main  Street.  It  was,  at 
first,  merely  a  widening  out  along  a  level 
space  about  two  hundred  yards  long,  of 
the  old  stage  road  from  Sacramento  to 
Grass  Valley  and  Nevada,  where  that 
runs  through  the  Auburn  ravine.  When 
the  Old  Dry  Diggings  were  started  on 
the  hill  near  there,  a  number  of  stores 
and  buildings  were  erected  between  the 
road  and  the  creek,  and  thus  the  town 


of  Auburn  had  its  beginning.  Sacra- 
mento Street  and  Nevada  Street  still 
rise  up  the  hill  at  either  end  of  Main 
Street,  and  these  streets  pass  impercep- 
tibly into  the  Sacramento  and  Nevada 
roads  as  they  reach  beyond  the  town 
limits.  At  the  Sacramento  end  of  Main 
Street  still  stands  the  old  American 
Hotel  —  a  plain  three-story  brick  struc- 
ture, where  the  stages  stopped  in  the 
early  days  —  and  the  post  office.  At  the 
other  end  are  the  Orleans  Hotel  and  the 
Herald  Office. 

The  Herald  claims  to  have  one  of  the 
oldest  newspaper  offices  in  the  State, 
and  the  office  bears  its  credentials  on  its 
face.  Inside,  the  claim  to  antiquity  is 
further  sustained  by  the  old  Sam  Bran- 
nan  press  upon  which  the  first  news- 
paper in  the  State  was  printed,  and  which 
is  still  in  service.  Upon  the  walls  are  a 
number  of  old  political  posters  dating  as 
far  back  as  1853,  several  of  which  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Filcher, 
the  editor,  has  not  been  without  politi- 
cal ambition  in  days  gone  by. 

As  the  town  grew  and  the  little  level 
spot  in  the  ravine  became  covered  with 
buildings,  some  of  the  people  began 


climbing  the  hillsides  and  erected  there 
their  homes  overlooking  the  busy  scenes 
below.  The  growth  in  this  direction, 
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however,  must  have  been  slow,  for  all 
the  life  of  the  town  was  in  the  ravine, 
and  there  was  no  incentive  to  go  far  from 
this  center  of  attraction.  Thus  the  cot- 
tages were  planted  compactly  on  the 
hillsides  in  all  directions  from  the  town, 
and  the  new  streets  radiated  out  in  all 
directions  to  them. 

But  in  time  a  disturbing  element  arose. 
The  railroad  came,  and  circling  around 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  above  the  town, 
established  a  station  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  northeast  of  the  ravine.  This  di- 
vided Auburn  into  a  new  town  and  an 
old  town ;  and  since  then  the  space 
between  has  been  filling  up,  the  old 
town  reaching  timidly  up  toward  the 
new  ;  while  the  new,  in  the  pride  of  its 
aristocratic  origin,  built  modern  resi- 
dences and  blossoming  gardens  along 
the  roads  leading  to  the  old  town  and 
its  business  houses.  Thus  the  winding, 
twisting  streets,  with  their  shady  vistas 
and  their  picturesque  buildings, 
have  grown  naturally  to  gladden 
the  eye  and  delight  the  heart 
of  the  visitor. 

Of  all  this,  however,  the  trav- 
eler on  the  railroad. sees  nothing. 
Shut  in  by  its  hills  and  its  mass 
of  green  foliage,  it  is  shut  out 
from  the  view  from  the  railroad. 
As  the  tourist  comes  from  the 
East,  hurrying  down  from  the 
summits  of  the  snow-capped 
Sierras,  the  bright  green  foliage 
and  warm  sun  burst  upon  him  as  he 
nears  Auburn  like  a  dream  of  perpetual 
spring,  and  he  thinks  it  the  most  beauti- 
ful spot  on  earth.  And  yet  he  has 
only  seen  Auburn's  back  yard.  Its 
beauties  are  still  hidden  from  him. 
Could  he  step  off  the  train,  and  wander 
through  the  shady  streets  into  the 
quaint  old  town  ;  could  he  walk  up  the 
hill  toward  Eolia,  with  its  curious  octag- 
onal-shaped house  which  looks  out  in  all 
directions  upon  the  grandest  of  views  ; 
could  he  go  over  the  hill  that  shuts  out 
the  view  of  the  canon  of  the  American 


River,  and  see  the  silver  thread  of  water 
winding  around  the  spurs  of  pine-cov- 
ered hills  that  rise  abruptly  one  thou- 
sand feet  on  either  side,  he  might  then 
feel  that  he  had  cause  for  his  enthusi- 
asm. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of 
Auburn  are  the  old  miners,  who  wander 
along  bent  and  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
as  you  sit  on  the  hotel  porch,  and  are 
never  more  happy  than  when  they  can 
tell  you  of  their  early  experiences  among 
the  mines.  They  have  mined  in  half  a 
dozen  different  counties,  and  have  tried 
their  luck  with  varying  success  in  nearly 
every  locality  that  has  since  become 
historic. 

"  When  I  first  struck  Auburn,"  said 
one  of  them,  "there  were  n't  no  Auburn 
at  all.  That  was  in  September,  '49.  We 
hed  come  acrost  the  plains  an'  reached 
Placerville  in  August,  but  things  did  n't 
look  just  right  to  us  there,  an'  we  de- 
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cided  to  light  out.  '  S'pose  we  go'over 
to  the  American  River,'  says  I, [an'  my 
partner  was  willin',  an'  off  we  started. 
We  were  ridin'  on  mules  an'  got  along 
pretty  well  till  one  afternoon  when  we 
were  ridin'  through  some  pretty  thick 
brush,  when  our  mules  pricked  up  their 
ears  and  acted  mighty  queer. 

"  We  'd  been  accustomed  to  lookin' 
out  for  Indians  all  the  way  acrost  the 
plains,  an'  had  our  rifles  and  revolvers  all 
ready.  The  mules  did  n't  act  as  if  they 
smelt  Indians,  though,  and  pretty  soon 
they  started  off  again.  We  had  n't  gone 
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far  before  the  mules  pricked  up  their 
ears  again  and  stopped.  Then  we 
thought  we'd  found  Indians  sure  this 
time,  an'  we  listened  pretty  hard.  But 
it  was  n't  Indians.  I  heard  the  noise  of 
rockers  ahead.  '  Them  's  no  Indians,' 
says  I,  'that's  civilization,  an'  we've 
struck  some  mining  camp.' 

"  Sure  enough,  we  rode  ahead  an'  saw 
the  funniest  sight  you  ever  saw.  There 
was  about  a  dozen  of  'em  there  workin' 
away,  and  in  their  midst  was  a  very  tall 
man  with  a  tall  stovepipe  hat  on,  a  white 
shirt  with  a  tall  white  collar  coming  up 
on  each  side  of  his  chin,  the  kind  they 
used  to  wear  then,  an'  a  pair  of  kid 
gloves  on  his  hands.  He  'd  thrown  his 
coat  an'  vest  off,  an'  was  workin'  a 
rocker  as  if  salvation  depended  on  it. 
His  shirt  was  spattered  all  over  with 
muddy  water,  but  he  did  n't  care  a  cent 
about  that ;  he  was  washin'  out  gold  an' 
that 's  all  he  cared  about.  When  I  got 
nearer  I  found  out  who  it  was.  It  was 
Governor  Shannon  of  Ohio.  I  'd  known 
him  when  he  was  governor  back  East, 
an'  I  was  practicin'  law  there.  It  was 
the  biggest  burlesque  of  mining  I  ever 
saw. 


"That  was  at  Rich  Flat,  just  about 
half  a  mile  out  of  where  Auburn  now  is. 
Later  they  called  it  Wood's  Dry  Dig- 
gin's.  Those  were  the  only  miners 
around  Auburn  then.  Others  came 
later  in  the  year,  an'  by  '52  there  was 
probably  five  hundred  miners  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles. 

"Auburn  was  consid'ble  of  a  place 
later,  but  it 's  pretty  quiet  now.  You 
see,  shuttin'  down  the  hydraulic  mines 
has  hurt  us  bad.  I  believe  in  all  the 
mines  workin',  because  if  there  's  lots  of 
money  flyin'  around  I  'm  likely  to  get 
some  of  it,  but  if  there  's  only  a  little, 
why  then  somebody  else  gobbles  it  all 
up.  But  we  're  bound  to  have  good  times 
here  again.  You  see  we  've  worked  the 
surface  mines  pretty  much  all  out,  but 
we  have  n't  begun  to  get  all  the  gold. 

"  To  'lustrate  my  idea.  Here  a  few 
years  ago  some  miners  went  to  work  up 
near  Nevayda  an'  drove  a  tunnil  into 
the  hillside.  They  went  in  about  one 
hundred  feet,  and  then  they  were  sev- 
enty-five feet  down  from  the  surface. 
Well,  sir,  in  there  they  struck  the  bed 
of  a  stream  they  had  n't  known  nothing 
about,  and  struck  it  rich.  I  guess  they 
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took  out  millions.  Now  you  see  it 
Stan's  to  reason  if  they  struck  that 
stream  that  they  did  n't  know  nothin' 
about,  there 's  a  plenty  of  other  streams 
of  the  same  kind  an'  just  as  rich.  It's 
my  opinion  the  mountains  are  just  full 
of  gold  all  the  way  from  Nevayda  down 
to  Lincoln,  an'  it  '11  all  be  opened  up 
some  time." 

This  is  the  hope  of  all  of  them.  The 
mines  are  to  be  opened  up  again,  and 
they  will  all  be  rich  some  day.  After 
forty  years  of  deferred  hope  they  are 
still  cheerful  and  confident.  They  sit 
around  there  day  after  day,  living  over 
again  in  memory  the  scenes  of  adventure 
and  excitement  of  their  youth,  and  hop- 
ing for  the  revival  of  scenes  that  will 
never  come.  Truly,  hope  dwells  eternal 
in  the  miner's  breast. 

It  was  bright  and  early  in  the  morn- 
ing when  we  started  up  the  river  to  visit 
a  mine  where  the  old  systems  of  mining 
had  been  superseded  by  modern  scientif- 
ic methods.  The  road  wound  along  tlie 
side  of  the  American  River  canon,  and 
at  each  turn  we  got  new  and  varied  views 
of  the  river,  and  the  spurs  or  hills  rising 
abruptly  from  it  on  either  side.  Not 
far  from  Auburn  we  passed  Eagle  Rock, 
up  which  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  had 
climbed,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  enter- 
prise by  a  shot  at  a  fine  buck  deer  just 
as  we  passed.  A  little  later  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Georgetown  bridge,  which 
crosses  sixty  feet  above  the  water  of  the 
river  with  a  span  of  nearly  three  hundred 
feet.  Here  we  left  the  main  road,  and 
fording  the  North  Fork  just  above  its 
junction  with  the  Middle  Fork,  con- 
tinued along  the  north  bank  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

Not  far  above  we  passed  opposite  to 
Murderer's  Bar,  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  famous  places  in  the  State.  In  the 
early  days  it  was  a  prosperous  mining 
camp.  Its  population  reached  as  high 
as  two  thousand  at  one  time,  and  it  had 
the  largest  Adams  Express  office  out- 
side of  San  Francisco.  At  one  election 


the  town  polled  eight  hundred  votes. 
But  the  bar  was  worked  out  before  long 
and  all  the  miners  went  away.  Now 
there  is  nothing  left  to  indicate  the 
former  town,  save  the  rough  outlines  of 
the  foundations  of  some  of  the  larger 
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houses.  The  town  was  in  a  picturesque 
little  canon  overlooking  the  bar,  where 
now  the  undergrowth  covers  everything. 

The  history  of  Murderer's  Bar  is  in- 
teresting as  characteristic  of  the  life  of 
those  times,  and  deserves  telling,  if  only 
to  relieve  the  honest,  hard-working  popu- 
lation that  once  composed  the  town  of 
the  unjust  suspicion  that  the  name  might 
give  rise  to.  Acts  of  violence  there  were 
there  as  elsewhere,  in  the  primitive  so- 
ciety of  those  times,  but  on  the  whole  it 
wasalaw-abidingpopulation  that  formed 
this  town  with  the  uncomfortable  name, 
and  they  were  able  to  show  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
gold  dust  extracted  from  a  bar  covering 
scarcely  three  acres,  as  the  substantial 
result  of  their  industry. 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  at  Sutler's  Mill  reached  Oregon,  a 
party  of  sixty-two,  under  the  leadership 
of  Captain  Martin,  started  on  the  over- 
land trail  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
new  gold  fields.  They  arrived  at  Sut- 
ter's  Fort  on  August  2,  1848,  and  there 
met  a  party  of  sailors,  who  were  re- 
turning from  the  gold  fields  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  gold  dust.  Direc- 
tions as  to  the  course  to  take  were  ob- 
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tained  from  them,  and  a  party  of  eight, 
organized  by  J.  D.  Hoppe,  started  out. 
In  this  party  was  Thomas  M.  Buckner, 
who  had  come  to  Oregon  from  Kentucky 
in  1845,  and  had  joined  Captain  Martin's 
party  in  the  trip  to  California.  The 
party  met  with  fair  success,  considering 
that  their  tools  were  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind,— butcher  knives,  iron  spoons, 
and  pans,  —  but  before  long  their  pro- 
visions gave  out  and  they  separated, 
starting  out  in  different  directions  to 
find  the  nearest  settlements.  Buckner 
started  out  with  two  others,  and  after 
some  hardships  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting back  to  Sutter's  Fort. 

Here  Buckner  left  the  party  and  soon 
reached  San  Antonio,  just  back  of  Oak- 
land, and  went  to  work  cutting  timber 
during  the  winter.  Here  he  met  Cap- 
tain Ezekiel  Merritt,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  Bear  Flag  party  at  Sonoma,  and 
the  two  decided  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
the  mines  once  more.  In  April,  1849, 
they  commenced  their  journey  with  a 
young  Indian  boy  named  Peg,  and  dur- 
ing the  same  month  they  reached  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  American  River  and 
proceeded  down  stream. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  they 
reached  a  bar,  at  the  lower  end  of  which 
the  view  down  the  river  was  cut  off  by 
a  large  mass  of  rocks.  Near  the  bar 
they  found  the  remains  of  three  white 
men  and  a  number  of  Indians, —  the 
white  men  being  evidently  a  part  of 
Hoppe's  party  that  had  broken  up  the 
year  before. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  rocks 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  bar  formed  a 
serious  barrier,  for  they  feared  an  am- 
buscade of  Indians  there.  Retracing 
their  steps  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bar, 
they  camped  there  for  the  day,  keeping 
a  sharp  outlook  for  the  Indians.  They 
were  unmolested  that  day,  however,  and 
on  the  next  morning  Peg  was  sent  to 
make  a  detour  and  reconnoiter  below 
the  rocky  barrier. 

Peg  soon  returned  and  reported  that 


he  could  see  no  Indians,  but  plenty  of 
signs  of  them  all  around.  On  this  re- 
port the  party  recommenced  their  jour- 
ney, and  passed  the  point  of  rocks,  but 
a  short  distance  below  they  came  upon 
a  party  of  sixty  or  seventy  Indians. 
The  Indians  were  armed  only  with  bows 
and  arrows  and  were  therefore  no  match 
for  the  white  men,  who  opened  fire  on 
them  with  their  rifles.  After  the  ex- 
change of  a  few  shots  the  Indians  began 
to  retreat,  and  Buckner  and  Merritt, 
following  up  their  advantage,  chased 
them  up  to  Pilot  Hill,  several  miles  up 
the  river.  So  effectual  was  the  punish- 
ment given  them  that  the  Indians  never 
returned  to  molest  the  camp.  Return- 
ing to  the  bar,  Buckner  remarked  that 
all  the  other  bars  on  the  river  had 
names,  and  this  bar  also  deserved  that 
distinction.  Taking  out  his  knife  he 
carved  on  an  alder  growing  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  "Murderer's  Bar,"  and  by 
that  name  it  has  since  been  known. 

We  had  brought  letters  of  introduc- 
tion from  an  old  miner  friend  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  mine,  and  had 
been  promised  a  right  royal  time,  so  we 
had  no  anxiety  on  that  score.  But  still 
we  were  rather  curious  to  see  Captain 
Preston  and  his  wife,  to  learn  what  man- 
ner of  people  they  might  be.  Living  as 
they  did,  far  from  any  town,  with  their 
nearest  neighbors  at  least  three  miles 
away,  and  their  surroundings  of  the 
roughest  description,  we  could  not  but 
expect  them  to  be  rough  themselves. 
While  we  were  following  out  this  train 
of  thought,  the  driver  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  remarked, 

"  Rough  bit  of  country  this." 

We  declared  that  so  tar  as  our  expe- 
rience of  mountain  roads  went,  it  was  a 
very  good  road. 

"  O  yes,"  he  replied,  "  the  road  's  good 
enough,  if  it  did  n't  have  people  going 
along  with  it.  It 's  the  road  agents  I 
was  thinking  of." 

"  Are  they  thick  here  ?  " 

"Thick   as   gravel  in  a   pan  of   dirt. 
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That  is,  they  used  to  be.  Why,  along  in 
'80  they  had  seventeen  robberies  in  five 
months  right  along  here  on  this  part  of 
the  road." 

We  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 

"Do  they  ever  appear  now?"  we  in- 
quired. 


"  Well  yes,  at  times.  But  they  're 
not  so  lively  as  they  used  to  be.  Kinder 
scared  them  off  for  a  time,  I  guess,  by 
keepin'  a  sharp  lookout." 

Our  informant  lapsed  into  silence, 
while  we  contented  ourselves  with  watch- 
ing suspiciously  the  driver  of  a  wagon 
coming  down  the  road  loaded  with  lum- 
ber, expecting  to  see  him  produce  a  rifle 
at  any  moment  and  cheerfully  request  us 
to  throw  up  our  hands.  He  passed  us, 
however,  with  no  more  dangerous  re- 
mark than  "  Fine  day,  stranger,"  and  we 
lapsed  again  into  thoughts  about  Cap- 
tain Preston  and  his  wife,  our  expecta- 
tion of  them  being  in  some  way  unfa- 
vorably influenced  by  the  information 
regarding  the  road  agents  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded. 

We  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Cap- 
tain's residence,  perched  on  the  crest  of 
a  hill  overlooking  the  river. 

"  That  scarcely  looks  like  the  home  of 
very  coarse  people,"  remarked  the  Judge. 

I  was  obliged  to  confess  that   it  did 
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not.  The  house  had  every  appearance 
of  having  been  built  for  comfort,  the 
grounds  everywhere  gave  evidence  that 
they  had  been  laid  out  with  refined  taste 
and  with  a  peculiar  appreciation  of  fit- 
ness with  the  surroundings.  As  we 
neared  the  house  the  Captain  came  for- 
ward to  greet  us.  Here  again  my  theo- 
ries were  shattered.  He  was  a  tall, 
muscular,  handsome  man,  with  an  easy, 
graceful  bearing,  and  the  manners  of  a 
man  of  the  world. 

"  I  have  received  warning  of  your 
coming,"  he  said.  "  You  see  the  modern 
inventions  have  once  more  connected 
us  with  the  world.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  mine  I  felt  as  if  I  had  cut  myself 
off  from  mankind,  but  now  I  have  the 
telephone,  and  can  sit  in  my  office  and 
talk  to  the  world."  We  had  been  walk- 
ing toward  the  house  as  he  spoke,  and 
now  he  added,  "  Let  me  introduce  my 
wife." 


The  last  remnant  of  my  theories  was 
exploded.  Mrs.  Preston  was  rather 
above  the  average  height  and  strikingly 
handsome,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  a 
peculiarly  winning  smile  as  she  advanced 
to  welcome  us.  But  there  was  more 
than  beauty  in  her  face  ;  a  look  of  self- 
reliance  and  strength  that  indicated  un- 
usual strength-  of  character.  As  we 
chatted  about  the  mine  and  their  life 
there,  she  showed  so  intimate  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  details  that  I  soon  under- 
stood her  husband's  little  habit  of  turn- 
ing to  her  for  confirmation  on  any  point 
where  he  felt  uncertainty. 

After  discussing  a  light  luncheon  we 
went  down  the  hill  to  the  mine,  situated 
on  a  bar  by  the  river. 

"  This  is  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  river  sluicing,"  remarked  the  Cap- 
tain, as  we  came  near  the  mine.  "  This 
bar,  and  probably  every  other  on  the  riv- 
er, has  been  worked  by  the  river  miners 
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at  some  time  or  other,  until  there  is  now 
no  money  to  be  made  in  that  way.  What 
destroyed  sluice  mining  for  them  was 
the  fact  that  they  could  work  only  about 
five  months  in  the  year.  They  had  to 
wait  until  about  July  for  the  river  to  be 
low  enough  to  work,  and  then  in  October 
or  Novemberthe  early  rains  would  come, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  work 
until  the  next  July.  With  their  limited 
operations,  they  were  not  able  to  get 
enough  to  carry  them  through  the  sea- 
son of  inaction. 

"  With  my  mine,  you  will  see,  I  adopt 
a  different  system.  I  studied  the  matter 
out,  and  concluded  that  formerly  the 
channel  of  the  river  was  on  this  side  of 
the  canon,  but  at  some  time  a  landslide 
made  that  point  of  land  above  there,  and 
turned  the  course  of  the  river  to  the 
other  side.  Acting  upon  this  theory  I 
began  to  sink  to  find  the  old  channel 


here,  and  I  have  proved  that  my  theory 
is  correct.  The  mining  is  the  same  as 
shaft  mining,  except  that  I  have  taken 
off  the  whole  top  instead  of  merely  sink- 
ing a  shaft." 

We  were  now  at  the  edge  of  the  mine, 
and  saw  an  excavation  about  forty  feet 
deep,  and  extending  over  about  an  acre 
of  ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation were  the  miners,  shoveling  the 
gravel  into  the  sluices,  or  into  wheel- 
barrows from  which  it  was  later  dumped 
into  sluices.  At  one  of  the  sluices  a 
miner  was  busy  placing  the  "riffles." 
These  riffles  consisted  of  parallel  slats 
eight  feet  long,  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
and  three  inches  high,  which  were  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sluices.  Over  these 
riffles  the  gravel  was  carried  by  the  water, 
the  larger  pieces  being  carried  on  while 
the  gold  and  fine  gravel  were  caught  by 
the  riffles. 
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Below,  all  the  sluices  converged  into 
one  which  carried  the  refuse  into  a  well 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  mine.  Rising 
almost  perpendicularly  from  this  well 
were  the  hydraulic  elevators.  These 
elevators  were  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
the  lower  end  expanding  until  an  open- 
ing of  about  ten  inches  was  reached. 
Into  the  middle  of  this  opening  another 
pipe  with  a  four-inch  stream  threw  a 
column  of  water  directly  up  the  ele- 
vator, and  this  column,  forming  a  vacu- 
um, sucked  up  all  the  refuse  from  the 
well,  throwing  it  into  flumes  sixty-four 
feet  above. 

"The  water  powerfor  those  elevators," 
remarked  the  Captain,  "  comes  from  that 
hill  over  there," —  pointing  to  the  hill- 
side on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
"  I  carry  it  down  the  hill,  under  the  riv- 
er, and  over  to  the  mine,  in  an  eleven- 
inch  pipe.  There  it  is  reduced  to  a 
seven-inch  pipe,  and  then  to  a  four-inch 
nozzle.  There  is  a  fall  of  450  feet,  and 
that  water  alone  costs  forty  dollars  a 


day,  but  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  get 
enough  to  pay  one  hundred  dollars.  If 
you  could  pass  through  that  seven-inch 
elevator,  it  would  lift  you  sixty-four  feet 
and  drop  you  into  that  flume  before  you 
knew  where  you  were.  How  much  force 
it  has  you  may  see  by  this,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  a  steel  plate  lying  near  by. 
"That  is  white  steel,  as  hard  as  I  could 
get  it  made,  and  four  inches  thick.  I 
placed  it  over  the  elevator  for  the  gravel 
to  strike  against,  and  had  it  there  just 
one  day.  You  can  see  it  is  worn  half 
through.  If  I  had  left  it  there  two  days 
there  would  be  a  hole  worn  completely 
through  it." 

As  we  turned  back  from  the  elevators, 
we  saw  the  miners  preparing  for  the 
"  clean  up  "  for  the  day. 

"  I  wonder  whether  I  could  pan  out 
anything,"  remarked  the  Judge,  who  had 
come  up  from  San  Francisco  just  to  see 
a  mine  once  more.  "  I  used  to  be  pretty 
good  at  it  when  I  was  in  the  mines 
twenty  years  ago." 
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"  Take  a  pan  and  try  it,"  suggested  the 
Captain,  and  the  Judge's  coat  was  off  in 
a  minute,  his  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  he 
soon  had  his  pan  filled  and  in  the  water. 
We  awaited  the  outcome  with  increas- 
ing excitement  as  the  dirt  in  the  pan 
became  less  and  less.  At  last  the  Judge 
looked  into  the  pan,  laid  it  down,  and 
turned  sadly  to  put  on  his  coat. 

"Just  one  color,"  he  remarked,  "and 
a  small  one  at  that." 


the  laboratory  where  the  amalgam  was 
separated  from  the  gravel,  and  then  re- 
torted. 

"What  an  invigorating  climate  you 
have  here,"  we  remarked  to  the  Captain, 
as  we  sat  on  the  broad  veranda  before 
his  house,  enjoying  the  soft  outlines  of 
the  hills,  with  their  graceful  covering  of 
pines. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  consider  it 
so,"  he  answered.  "  I  came  out  here  to 
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"  Suppose  you  try  another  pan  from 
the  dirt  that  has  n't  been  washed  yet," 
suggested  the  Captain  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  The  Judge  followed 
the  suggestion,  with  results  decidedly 
more  satisfactory,  and  then  we  went  to 
watch  the  clean  up. 

The  foreman  had  been  taking  up  the 
riffles  from  the  upper  part  of  the  flume, 
carefully  washing  the  gold  down  into 
the  lower  riffles.  As  we  came  up  he 
was  taking  these  out,  and  collecting  the 
small  gravel  and  the  gold,  which  had 
been  caught  by  the  quicksilver,  into 
pans.  These  pans  were  then  taken  to 


the  mines  ten  years  ago  because  the 
doctors  had  given  me  up.  They  told 
me  my  lungs  were  so  badly  affected  that 
I  could  not  hope  to  live  three  months. 
I  have  managed  to  live  more  than  the 
three  months,  however,  and  I  don't 
think  I  am  likely  to  give  up  for  a  few 
years  yet." 

He  certainly  did  not  look  like  a  man 
that  was  likely  to  die  of  consumption, 
as  he  sat  there  a  perfect  picture  of  ro- 
bust health. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  Auburn  is  not 
more  of  a  health  resort,"  he  added.  "  It 
has  everything  to  recommend  it  for  that 
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purpose.  The  climate  is  perfection  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  and  it  is  not 
severe  during  the  three  winter  months. 
We  sometimes  have  a  few  inches  of 
snow,  but  the  sun  soon  melts  it,  and 
even  last  winter,  when  we  had  such 
heavy  snows  on  the  mountains,  the  ther- 
mometer at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
ranged  from  26  to  46,  and  was  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  in  the  day.  The 
average  temperature  here  for  January, 
at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  about  38 
degrees,  while  in  July  it  averages  about 
30  degrees  higher." 

The  next  day  we  went  in  the  opposite 
direction,  to  the  town  of  Ophir.  As  we 
drove  along  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
country  had  been  worked  by  the  placer 
miners  in  their  search  for  gold.  Little 
ridges  everywhere  marked  the  lines  of 
former  ditches ;  old  abandoned  quartz 
mills  despoiled  of  their  machinery,  with 
holes  in  the  ground  near  them  looking 
like  uncovered  and  abandoned  wells, 
showed  where  quartz  mines  had  been  ; 


and  upon  the  distant  hillsides  we  saw  the 
hoisting  works  and  mills  of  mines  still 
in  operation. 

"This  is  truly  the  land  of  the  miner," 
remarked  the  Judge.  "  A  square  foot  of 
land  that  has  not  been  turned  over  by 
the  miner  in  his  search  for  gold,  would 
be  a  curiosity  here." 

"  But  the  farmer  has  already  entered 
upon  his  inheritance,"  I  answered, 
pointing  to  a  fine  orchard  beside  the 
road,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  still 
evidences  that  the  land  had  formerly 
been  occupied  by  the  miner,  and  at  the 
edge  of  which  an  old  quartz  mill  had 
been  converted  into  a  storage  place  for 
hay.  "  And  this  looks  like  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  former  proprietors,"  I 
added,  as  we  crossed  a  rickety  bridge 
and  came  into  the  town  of  Ophir. 

Ophir  was  a  mining  town  when  the 
mines  around  there  were  in  operation. 
It  is  now  merely  the  headquarters  for 
the  army  of  prospectors  who  divide 
their  time  between  working  at  the 
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I  DIDN'T  DO  NOTHIN'    TO  THOSE  TREES. 

mines  during  their  periods  of  intermit- 
tent activity,  and  prospecting  around 
the  country  in  the  hope  of  rinding  a  rich 
lead  somewhere.  It  has  but  one  street, 
which  would  be  about  five  blocks  long 
if  there  were  any  cross  streets.  On 
each  side  the  rough  dilapidated  houses 
are  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the 
magnificent  poplars  that  flank  the  street 
on  either  side,  and  form  one  of  the  finest 
avenues  anywhere  to  be  found. 

We  remained  in  Ophir  long  enough 
to  inquire  our  way  to  the  Hathaway 
mine,  the  most  prosperous  quartz  mine 
in  the  section  at  present,  and  then 
drove  out  to  the  mine  over  one  of  the 
worst  roads  in  the  State.  They  were 
busy  extending  the  shaft,  however, 


which  was  already  down  260  feet,  and  so, 
after  watching  the  buckets  come  up 
loaded  with  water  and  refuse  rock,  and 
examining  some  handsome  specimens  of 
quartz  that  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
mine,  we  returned 
to  Auburn. 

It  was  our  good 
fortune  while  in 
Auburn  to  meet 
one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the 
early  residents  of 
the  town.  We  had 
been  chatting  with 
Mr.  Richmond,  the 
editor  of  the  Argns, 
and  one  of  the  most  CAVK. 

enterprising     and 

best  informed  citizens  of  the  town,  and 
he  remarked  : 

"  If  you  have  not  met  Mrs.  C.  yet,  I 
should  be  glad  to  introduce  you.  You 
will  find  her  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing women  you  have  ever  met." 

He  was  right.  Mrs.  C.  is  a  bright  old 
lady  of  75»  whose  calm,  handsome  face 
bears  no  trace  of  the  experiences  she 
has  gone  through.  Yet  she  must  have 
seen  some  hardships,  for  she  was  the 
first  woman  to  come  to  Auburn.  It 
was  in  December,  1851,  that  she  came 
there  with  her  husband,  and  for  four 
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months  they  lived  in  the  town.  Then 
they  put  up  the  first  frame  house  there, 
on  a  spot  that  was  then  well  outside  of 
the  limits  of  the  town,  and  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  new  town. 

"  We  had  some  strange  experiences 
coming  up  from  Sacramento,"  she  said. 
"  When  we  had  been  about  a  day  on  the 
road  we  met  a  party  of  miners  returning 
from  the  mines.  They  had  been  up 
there  about  a  year,  and  when  they  saw 
me  they  nearly  went  crazy.  You  see 
they  had  not  seen  a  white  woman  for 
so  long,  and  they  said  that  sometimes 
they  had  never  expected  to  see  one 
again.  Nothing  would  satisfy  them  but 
we  must  camp  right  there,  and  I  should 
cook  dinner  for  them.  Of  course  I  did 
it,  and  then  they  wanted  me  to  take  a 
share  of  their  gold  dust,  but  I  would  n't 
do  that." 

"I  claim  to  be  the  first  fruit  raiser 
here,  too,"  she  added  with  a  smile. 


"  One  day  I  planted  an  orange  seed  in 
our  garden  to  see  if  it  would  grow.  It 
did  grow,  and  without  grafting,  and  the 
third  year  I  picked  one  thousand  oranges 
off  that  tree.  So  you  see  I  raised  the 
first  Placer  County  oranges. 

"The  incredulity  of  Eastern  people 
about  California  has  always  amused  me. 
I  remember  one  day  I  was  driving 
through  one  of  the  streets  of  Auburn 
with  some  Eastern  friends,  and  they  be- 
gan joking  me  about  the  tall  California 
stories  they  had  been  told. 

"'They  tell  me,'  said  one,  'that  you 
pick  up  gold  right  in  the  streets  here.' 

"  '  Well,'  I  said, '  I  have  seen  that  done 
sometimes  myself.  After  a  hard  rain 
you  used  to  see  people  walking  along 
the  streets  where  the  hills  are  steep  look- 
ing for  nuggets,  and  very  often  they 
found  them.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  we  are  driving  over  gold  now.' 

"  Of  course  I  was  only  joking,  but  the 
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next  day  we  heard  that  a  large 
nugget  had  been  found  on 
that  very  street  where  we  had 
been  driving.  It  was  worth 
sixteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
had  been  lying  so  near  the 
surface  that  the  wheels  of 
passing  wagons  had  worn  a 
groove  in  it.  My  Eastern 
friends  saw  the  nugget,  and 
after  that  they  were  not  so 
much  inclined  to  laugh  at 
California  stories." 

As  has  been  said,  Auburn 
is  passing  through  an  era  of 
transition,  and  the  change  is 
being  effected  slowly.  The 
trouble  is  not  with  the  country, 
but  with  the  people.  The  old 


miner,  who  looks  backward  at  the  for- 
mer prosperity  of  the  town  instead  of 
forward,  is  merely  an  extreme  type  of 
most  of  the  old  residents.  They  do  not 
understand  what  enterprise  and  public 
spirit  can  do  for  the  place  and  indirectly 


for  themselves.  "We  have  done 
well  enough  without  it  heretofore, 
and  I  guess  we  '11  get  along  with- 
out it  now  "  is  the  rock  against 
which  projects  of  improvement 
are  overthrown.  It  is  the  new 
blood  that  comes  into  the  town 
that  has  accomplished  whatever 
advance  has  been  made,  but  until 
the  new  comers  outnumber  the 
old,  the  advance  will  be  slow. 

There  are  some  signs  of   im- 
provement ;    a    handsome    opera 
house   and   pavilion    for    county 
fairs  has  been  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense   of    twenty-five    thousand 
dollars,  subscribed  for  by  a  stock 
company,  and  the  town  is  lighted 
with  electric  lights.    But  the  elec- 
tric plant  seems  to  have  acquired 
some  of  the  lack  of  energy  of  the 
people,  and  a  proposal  to  provide 
a  new  sewerage  system  at  an  ex- 
pense of  five  thousand  dollars  has 
met  with  defeat  at  the  polls. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  the  laissez 
faire  disposition  of  the  people  we  met 
on  one  of  our  excursions  to  visit  a  min- 
eral spring  of  which  we  have  heard  much. 
We  had  gone  for  some  distance  without 
seeing  any    directing  signs,  and   noti- 
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cing  a  venerable  native  leaning  against 
the  front  of  his  cottage,  we  inquired 
whether  we  were  on  the  road  to  Hotal- 
ing. 

"  Don 't  seem  to  remember  that 
place,"  he  drawled.  "  Be  it  anywhere 
hereabouts  ? " 

"  It  ought  to  be  about  two  miles  from 
here." 

"  Well,  I  guess  you  Ve  missed  the 
road." 

"No,  I  think  not.  It  branches  off 
from  the  Clipper  Gap  road." 

"  Well,  this  is  the  Clipper  Gap  road, 
right  enough.  Mebbe  you  're  right  after 
all." 

A  side  light  was  thrown  upon  his 
character  when  we  drove  away  later,  and 
saw  a  sign  on  a  tree  about  five  hundred 
yards  beyond  his  place,  informing  us  that 
the  left  hand  road  led  to  Hotaling.  But 
not  knowing  this  we  continued  our  chat  - 
echism. 

"  We  were  looking  for  a  mineral  spring 
up  in  this  neighborhood.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  it  ?  " 


"'Pears  like  I  have." 

"  It 's  on  Levi  Scudder's  place.  Do 
you  know  where  that  is  ?  " 

"  Guess  I  do." 

"  Well,  where  is  it  ?  " 

"Right  here." 

"And  you're  Mr.  Scudder?" 

"  Right  you  are.  Want  ter  see  the 
spring  ? " 

As  we  walked  across  the  field  toward 
the  spring,  passing  over  some  of  the 
finest  fruit  land  in  the  country,  we  in- 
quired whether  he  had  ever  tried  raising 
fruit. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  much  for  fruit," 
he  answered.  "  Leastwise  not  ter  raise 
it,  —  it 's  good  enough  for  eatin'.  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  I  like," — with  a  nod 
of  his  head  toward  an  alfalfa  field  on  our 
right,  —  "  not  much  work  about  that. 
All  I  have  to  do  is  to  cut  it.  I  got  three 
crops  off  that  field  this  year,  an'  turned 
the  cattle  in  twice,  —  that  makes  five 
crops,  I  guess.  I  can  raise  fruit  here, 
though,"  he  added.  "Those  two  pear 
trees  over  the  spring  took  the  first  prize 
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at  the  fair  this  year,  an'  I  never  did 
nothin'  to  'em.  Jest  stuck  'em  in  the 
ground  an'  let  'em  grow."  The  weeds 
which  grew  in  a  tangled  mass  about  the 
roots  of  the  trees,  as  if  to  choke  out  all 
effort  of  profitable  vegetation,  gave  force 
to  his  words. 

There  is  altogether  too  much  of  this 
"sticking  them  in  the  ground  an'  letting 
'em  grow  "  about  all  the  fruit  growers  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Placer  County 
has  produced  some  of  the  finest  looking 
fruits  grown  in  the  State, —  mammoth 
peaches,  oranges,  apples,  and  cherries  ; 
table  grapes  that  are  perfect  in  appear- 
ance and  flavor ;  raisins  that  cannot  be 
surpassed  anywhere  in  the  world,  and 
sell  in  the  Eastern  markets  for  five  or 
six  cents  more  than  imported  raisins. 

Newcastle  is  the  center  of  the  fruit 
shipping  industry,  and  it  has  grown  very 
extensively  during  the  last  few  years. 
Their  mountain  fruits  have  had  a  repu- 
tation in  Sacramento  and  the  surround- 
ing country  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  the 
business  of  shipping  fruit  for  the  East- 
ern market  has  grown  up.  The  first  step 
in  this  direction  was  indeed  accidental. 

It  was  in  1877  that  a  man  came  up 
from  San  Francisco  and  started  to  or- 
ganize a  fruit  drying  company.  He  in- 
terested a  number  of  capitalists  in  the 
scheme,  they  being  about  equally  divided 
between  the  residents  of  Auburn  and 
Newcastle.  In  time  a  dispute  arose  as 
to  whether  the  dryer  was  to  be  located 
in  Auburn  or  in  Newcastle.  The  New- 
castle men  settled  the  question  by  split- 
ting off  and  organizing  the  Newcastle 
Fruit  Growers'and  PreservingCompany. 

A  building  was  erected  and  fruit  dry- 
ing machinery  placed  inside,  and  they 
were  all  ready  to  begin  operations. 
When  the  season  commenced,  however, 
they  found  that  the  fruit  came  in  more 
rapidly  than  they  could  handle  it  for  dry- 
ing, so  they  tried  the  experiment  of  ship- 
ping a  carload  away.  The  experiment 
was  so  successful  that  they  shipped 


others,  and  soon  found  that  there  was 
more  money  in  shipping  fruit  to  the 
Eastern  market  than  in  drying  it.  Be- 
fore long  they  took  out  the  drying  ma- 
chinery, in  order  to  use  the  whole  build- 
ing as  a  storehouse. 

A  number  of  other  fruit  growers, 
seeing  the  success  the  Newcastle  Com- 
pany was  meeting  with,  formed  a  new 
company,  under  the  name  of  the  Co-op- 
erative Fruit  Company,  and  later  W. 
J.  Wilson  &  Son  and  George  D.  Kellogg 
went  into  the  business.  These  four  firms 
handle  all  the  fruit  shipping  business  of 
Newcastle,  dividing  it  about  equally 
amongst  them,  and  until  this  last  year 
have  been  making  money.  This  year, 
however,  the  shippers  missed  in  their 
calculations.  They  paid  the  fruit  grow- 
ers higher  prices  than  ever  for  their  fruit, 
and  then  shipped  it  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket, where  the  high  prices  had  dropped 
off,  and  they  were  pinched  between  the 
two.  Another  season  will  undoubtedly 
bring  them  into  shape  again. 

In  the  meantime  the  Auburn  Fruit 
Drying  Company  raised  the  necessary 
money  to  start  operations,  engaged  the 
promoter  of  the  scheme  as  superinten- 
dent, and  talked  of  beginning  work.  But 
the  superintendent  was  extravagant  and 
the  company  was  not  energetic,  and  the 
enterprise  soon  ended  in  failure. 

This  indicates  the  difference  in  char- 
acter of  the  people  of  the  two  places. 
Newcastle  is  only  about  one  fifth  the 
size  of  Auburn,  having  about  five  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  but  there  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  enterprise  about  the  town  that 
is  wholly  wanting  in  Auburn.  The  main 
street  is  lined  on  the  railroad  side  by  the 
fruit  warehouses,  and  on  the  other  by 
small  stores,  residences,  and  the  hotel, 
an  unpretentious  wooden  structure  of 
two  stories,  with  the  inevitable  veranda. 
The  residences  on  the  side  streets  are 
not  imposing,  but  are  comfortable  in 
appearance. 

Upon  the  crest  of  a  hill,  in  the  midst 
of  a  large  orchard,  and  overlooking  the 
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broad  valley  where  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  the  low  rolling  hills  are  dotted 
with  orchards  and  vineyards,  is  the  pub- 
lic school-house.  It  is  a  handsome,  com- 
modious building,  larger  and  with  more 
claim  to  architectural  beauty  than  the 
Auburn  school-house,  and  seems  to  be 
an  ideally  located  school. 

But  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  out- 
side of  the  town,  in  the  orchards  and 
vineyards.  Newcastle  is  the  principal 
shipping  point,  and  fruit  from  Auburn 
and  Loomis,  as  well  as  from  some  of  the 
El  Dorado  County  orchards  located  just 
across  the  American  River,  is  shipped 
from  here.  The  following  table  shows 
the  increase  of  fruit  shipments  each 
month  this  year,  and  also  shows  how 
well  distributed  through  the  year  the 
fruit  shipments  are. 


January. 

1889. 
Ibs. 
Q.  17  r 

1890. 
Ibs. 
12   IO9 

Increase. 

Ibs. 

February  
March  

6,066 
IO,621 

17  ^8? 

A9j4 
5,335 
6  766 

April  

28,458 

12  041 

May  and  June. 
July.. 

848,731 
I,4.C6    S3A 

1,017,913 
I   804   I  OO 

169,182 

August  

I   003,281; 

2  706  846 

347,572 

September  .... 
October    . 

1,146,375 

4OO.77I 

2,574-952 

C?fi    A  C? 

1,428,577 

*  Decrease. 


This  shows  an  increase  of  over  three 
millions  pounds  of  fruit  during  ten 
months  of  the  year,  and  for  the  whole 
year  the  increase  was  considerably 
greater,  for  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  the  orange  crop 
is  shipped,  and  there  has  probably  been 
a  greater  increase  in  the  production  of 
oranges  than  of  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 

This  is  a  good  showing,  and  yet  the 
fruit  growing  of  Placer  County  is  yet  in 
its  infancy.  Wonderful  stories  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  are  told,  and 
vouched  for.  One  grower  shows  a  profit 
of  $200  an  acre  for  last  year  on  a  three- 
year-old  peach  orchard,  another  of  $2,- 
ooo  on  two  acres  of  cherries,  a  third  of 
$i,iooon  one  acre  of  Sharpless  straw- 
berries. One  cherry  tree  on  the  ranch 
of  R.  Hector,  planted  thirty-five  years 
ago,  produces  annual  crops  ranging  be- 
tween $300  and  $400. 

Of  course,  these  are  extreme  cases, 
resulting  from  high  prices  secured  by 
getting  the  earliest  fruit  into  the  market 
but  early  fruit  is  the  specialty  of  Placer 
County.  The  soil  about  Auburn  is  of  a 
reddish  color,  owing  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  peroxide  of  iron, —  that  about 
Loomis  and  Newcastle  more  of  a  gray- 
ish, owing  to  the  granite  basis. 
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Throughout  the  whole  country  from 
Newcastle  southerly  immense  granite 
bowlders  crop  out,  and  the  soil  is  largely 
mixed  with  the  elements  of  the  decom- 
posed granite.  Sheltered  from  the 
winds  by  the  surrounding  hills,  and  sit- 
uated above  the  frost  belt,  the  heat  is 
sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruit  early,  and 
the  granite  bowlders,  absorbing  heat 
through  the  day  and  giving  it  out  at 
night,  secure  an  ideally  even  tempera- 
ture. 

The  soil  in  the  granite  belt  requires 
irrigation,  that  about  Auburn  and  Col- 
fax  needs  none.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  water  for  irrigation  is  taken 
from  the  Bear  River  Canal.  This  canal 
was  built  in  1851,  the  water  being  taken 
from  Bear  River  near  Colfax  to  supply 
the  placer  and  hydraulic  mines.  When 
placer  mining  died  out,  and  the  hydraulic 
mines  were  closed  down  on  account  of 
the  debris  question,  the  canal  company 
was  left  with  its  property  practically 
valueless.  The  development  of  fruit 
culture  and  the  need  for  irrigation,  how- 
ever, created  a  new  demand,  and  this 
demand  has  been  increasing  as  rapidly 
as  the  canal  company  can  extend  its 
system  to  meet  it. 

The  future  of  Placer  County  as  a 
fruit-growing  center  is  very  bright.  The 
land  that  can  be  brought  into  cultivation 
is  practically  limitless  when  compared 
with  the  area  that  is  now  cultivated,  and 
is  held  at  low  prices.  Good  unimproved 
fruit  land  is  offered  at  prices  ranging 
from  $35  to  $90  an  acre,  and  the  profits 
that  may  be  made  are  indicated  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  local  paper  : 

\V.  J.  Wilson's  ranch  bet  ween  Auburn  and  New- 
castle affords  a  very  good  illustration  of  the  profits 
to  be  derived  from  fruit  growing  in  the  Placer  foot- 
hills. Mr.  Wilson  has  about  thirty  acres  in  bearing 
orchard  and  vineyard.  This  past  season  hi<  vines 
yielded  $2,000.  In  his  orchard  are  300  cherry  trees, 
five  years  old,  of  the  Oregon  and  Tartarian  varieties, 
and  those  trees  have  this  year  produced  $2,000  worth 
of  cherries.  Peaches  are  the  principal  fruit  grown, 
and  the  whole  thirty  acres  have  netted  Mr.  Wilson 
$7,000  for  the  year  1890.  These  figures  do  not  in- 


clude his  orange  crop  sold  last  spring,  which  brought 
handsome  returns.  The  oranges  on  Mr.  Wilson's 
trees  are  now  yellow  and  are  ripening,  and  he  will 
have  an  immense  crop  this  season. 

Mr.  Wilson's  ranch  is  near  Newcastle 
and  he  ships  his  own  fruit,  and  therefore 
these  prices  must  be  scaled  down  to 
form  a  basis  for  calculating  what  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  new  ranch.  But 
this  section  of  the  country  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  early  fruits,  as  already  stated, 
and  it  has  another  advantage  resulting 
from  its  location.  The  trains  carrying 
fruit  to  the  East  pass  through  Newcastle 
about  midnight,  and  thus  the  fruit  may 
be  picked  from  the  trees  after  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  packed  and  shipped  dur- 
ing the  cool  evenings.  It  thus  arrives 
at  its  destination  in  far  better  condition 
than  that  which  crosses  the  hot  San 
Joaquin  plain  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 
This  advantage  was  illustrated  this  year, 
when  the  Placer  County  fruit  brought 
just  three  times  the  price  of  other  fruit 
shipped  on  the  same  train. 

There  is,  however,  much  room  for  im- 
provement. The  orchards  do  not  receive 
that  care  and  attention  that  one  expects 
from  the  careful,  scientific  farmer. 
Weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  among  the 
trees,  the  excuse  being  offered  that  to 
pull  them  up  would  destroy  the  irrigat- 
ing ditches.  This  may  do  with  their 
virgin  soil,  but  the  time  will  come  when 
the  soil  begins  to  be  exhausted,  and 
more  careful  cultivation  will  become  a 
necessity.  Another  drawback  is  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit.  Almost  exclusive 
attention  is  paid  to  size  and  appearance 
now,  and  irrigation  is  continued  to  the 
time  of  picking  the  fruit,  when  less  irri- 
gation would  enable  them  to  produce 
fruit  somewhat  smaller  in  size  but  with 
the  finest  possible  flavor.  These  are 
defects,  however,  that  can  and  will  be 
cured,  and  then  Placer  County  will  raise 
the  finest  fruits  in  the  world. 

About  Penryn  and  Loomis  the  gran 
ite  is  being  quarried,  and  the  finest 
quality  of  building  stone  is  produced. 
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At  the  former  place  Mr.  Griffith  began 
to  quarry  the  stone  twenty-three  years 
ago,  and  one  is  surprised  at  the  apparent 
extravagance  of  a  roadside  drinking 
trough  for  animals  carved  from  a  solid 
block  of  granite,  and  the  handsome  store 
made  entirely  of  gray  and  black  granite 
near  the  raihoad  station.  But  granite 
is  more  plentiful  than  lumber,  the  supply 
is  practically  unlimited,  and  all  that  it 
costs  is  the  labor  of  quarrying  and  dress- 
ing. From  the  granite  quarried  here 
the  dry  dock  at  Mare  Island,  the  largest 
and  handsomest  on  the  Coast,  was  built, 
and  every  large  city  of  California  has 
buildings  of  granite  from  this  county. 

As  we  leave  this  favored  spot  of  nature 
it  is  with  feelings  of  regret  we  cast  a 
last  glimpse  at  picturesque  Auburn,  at 
busy  little  Newcastle  wit  hits  cornucopia 


of  golden  fruit,  at  sleepy  Ophir  with  its 
mines,  at  Loomisand  Penryn  with  their 
granite  quarries  ;  and  then  we  close  our 
eyes,  and  looking  into  the  future  see  the 
whole  country  covered  with  orchards 
and  vineyards  laden  with  golden  oranges 
and  purple  grapes,  with  mammoth  peach- 
es and  cherries  ;  we  see  the  fig  and  the 
apple,  the  pear  and  the  olive,  the  pine 
and  the  palm,  interlocking  their 
branches  in  this  wondrous  land  where 
everything  grows  ;  we  breathe  the  invig- 
orating air,  and  feel  that  we,  like  the 
miners  of  old,  have  been  under  the  spell 
of  the  country;  and  we  hope  for  the 
time  when  the  people  will  shake  off  their 
inertia,  and  will  gather  the  gifts  that 
nature  has  showered  upon  them  so  plen- 
teously,  and  then  the  transition  will  be 
complete. 

F.  I.   I  'assault. 


A   LAST    GLIMPSE    OF   AUBURN. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Austin  Bros. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  PROCESSION. 


ALTHOUGH  the  story  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  has  been  often  told,  the  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  the  -'little 
ones  "  in  those  dark  days  seem  to  have 
been  quite  generally  overlooked  by  the 
historians.  And  yet  I  can  recall  many 
instances  where  results  of  a  substantial 
nature  accrued  to  our  cause  directly 
through  their  agency,  brought  about  by 
their  chance  words,  their  eager  question- 
ings, or  from  their  silent  presence  with 
the  tiny  flag  of  stars  pinned  to  their 
breasts. 

Were  an  assault  contemplated  upon 
some  flinty  and  repellant  citadel  of  a 
heart,  we  became  wiser  than  to  detail 
regulars  for  that  service,  for  they  would 
have  it  in  mind  that  mental  siege  guns, 
rifle  pits,  and  mines  were  essentials  to 
success ;  while  the  children's  tactics 
were  comprised  in  the  one  expedient  of 
carrying  everything  by  storm  ;  they  had 
no  thoughts  to  spare  for  possible  re- 
pulses, and  our  youthful  allies  would 
double-quick  away  and  soon  be  swarm- 
ing in  the  captured  works,  to  return 
victorious  and  well  laden  with  trophies. 

This  reminiscence  is,  however,  not  to 
deal  with  either  assaults  or  repulsion  ; 
and  yet  it  has  to  do  with  a  great  army, 
the  one  that  marched  to  save  but  never 
to  destroy,  that  knew  no  foe  but  suffer- 
ing, and  won  all  its  victories  while  kneel- 
ing on  the  freshly  crimsoned  sod. 

Its  needs  had  come  to  be  legion  but 
its  treasury  nearly  empty,  and  we  know 
that  even  so  little  a  thing  as  a  cup  of 
cold  water  does  but  seldom  find  its  way 
to  parched  lips  on  a  jusftfought  battle- 
field, by  other  than  expensive  organized 
effort  to  that  end.  Hence  it  was  that 
many,  many  times  the  stars  looked  down 
throughout  the  seemingly  endless  night 
on  scenes  of  agony  too  terrible  to  de- 
pict, which  might  have  been  alleviated 


in  great  measure  if  only  the  kneeling 
army  had  been  better  equipped  for  ser- 
vice. 

The  great  hearted  chieftain  who  led 
this  host  knew  quite  well  that  it  was 
simply  because  the  hands  of  many  of  his 
faithful  followers  were  empty  that  they 
idled  away  day  after  day  in  camp,  while 
each  minute  of  each  day  thus  idled  might 
mean  another  empty  chair  for  aye  in 
some  already  desolated  home  ;  but  strive 
to  find  it  as  he  might,  the  way  of  escape 
from  out  his  difficulties  continued  hid- 
den from  him,  until  one  evening  after  a 
day  of  general  gloom  and  great  disaster 
the  way  stood  revealed. 

He  was  gazing  skyward  at  the  time 
and  thinking :  "  Clouds,  everywhere 
clouds  !  O,  if  only  my  poor  vision  might 
be  permitted  to  pierce  them!"  —  when 
suddenly  theblack  curtain  which  seemed 
to  rest  everywhere  upon  the  earth  was 
slightly  raised  in  the  west,  showing  the 
horizon  most  beautifully  rimmed  with 
gold  of  dazzling  brightness.  Accepting 
this  as  a  happy  omen,  and  gathering  in- 
spiration from  the  happening,  he  clothed 
the  story  of  his  army's  urgent  needs  in 
burning  words,  destined  to  make  short 
work  with  selfish  thoughts  and  combi- 
nation locks,  and  flashed  them  away  to 
Sunset  Land.  Soon  thereafter  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  men  far  up  and  down 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific  were  busied 
loosening  purse  strings. 

In  truth  it  was  an  inspiring  sight,  that 
on  which  old  Sol  looked  down  one  love- 
ly morning  after  he  had  surmounted  the 
crests  of  the  peaceful  Contra  Costa  hills ; 
for  the  peoples  of  two  cities  near  by  the 
Golden  Gate  had  conspired  together  to 
give  the  listening  chieftain  on  the  East- 
ern shore  a  pleasant  surprise  that  day ; 
to  shower  into  the  empty  coffers  of  his 
army  ere  the  sun  went  down  right  lib- 
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eral  portion  of  the  gold  he  had  seemed 
to  see  reflected  in  the  heavens. 

Those  who  were  going  about  with 
paper  and  pencil  were  treated  to  a 
unique  sensation  ;  never  before  had  col- 
lectors been  so  bewildered  and  pleased 
as  were  they  ;  asking  for  hundreds,  they 
were  told  to  put  it  down  thousands, — 
not  the  time  to  talk  of  hundreds  when 
the  suffering  boys  in  blue  were  wonder- 
ing, hour  after  hour,  if  they  had  been 
forgotten,  that  the  ambulances  came  not 
their  way.  And  the  occasion  knew  no 
boundary  lines  ;  Christian  and  heathen, 
civilized  and  savage,  jostled  one  another 
in  their  eagerness  to  give,  while  sweetly 
musical  to  all  sounded  their  gold  as  it 
fell  jingling  together  sociably.  It  was 
as  if  humanity's  Independence  Day  had 
that  morning  dawned  upon  the  Western 
waves. 

So  it  was  that  our  friends  the  glean- 
ers, instead  of  pursuing  became  them- 
selves pursued ;  and  in  a  short  time,  as 
if  taking  shelter  from  the  golden  fusil- 
lade directed  at  them,  disappeared  with- 
in a  convenient  doorway  where  the  rap 
of  key  and  click  of  sounder  gave  them 
welcome  greeting. 

A  few  hours  later  there  was  much 
commotion  in  the  Good  Samaritan 
camp,  for  an  advance  at  the  double-quick 
had  been  sounded  all  along  the  line,  and 
the  beautiful,  peaceful  banners  were 
being  high  upraised  ;  and  many  an  out- 
stretched sufferer  was  soon  made  to 
forget  his  wounds,  for  lo  !  a  sweet  chant 
of  gentle  voices  was  growing  more  dis- 
tinct each  moment,  and  the  burden  of 
this  welcome  hymn  was,  "We  come! 
We  come  ! " 

Our  Orient  and  Occident  are  widely 
separated  if  we  leave  it  to  the  map; 
therefore  it  must  be  that  the  scourge  or 
misery  which  had  fallen  on  those  times 
somehow  annihilated  distance,  for  the 
dwellers  on  those  two  shores  made  sure 
that  day  that  they  plainly  heard  the 
beatings  of  each  other's  hearts. 

"  How  about  the  procession  !  "  do  you 


inquire  ?  Patience  yet  a  little  while  ; 
these  delays  in  starting  are  said  'to  be 
unavoidable ;  at  all  events,  they  quite 
generally  occur.  And  then  again,  is  not 
this  an  age  of  why's  ?  Does  it  not  seem 
fitting  that  you  should  first  know  why 
the  children  ever  marched  at  all,  ere  my 
brave  little  Robin  is  made  to  give  the 
signal  to  his  followers  to  start  in  review 
before  you  ? 

You  will  now  please  take  flight  with 
me  on  Memory's — not  Fancy's — pinions, 
mark  you  ;  and  here  we  are  in  a  twink- 
ling, safe  and  sound  at  our  journey's 
end,  a  prosperous  mining  camp  in  the 
foothills  of  the  famed  Sierras. 

Our  first  discovery  will  be  that  the 
requisition  for  golden  ammunition  has 
preceded  us  ;  for  on  all  sides  the  talk  is 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  camp's  response 
shall  do  the  section  credit.  Many  mining 
claims  are  to  send  in  the  day's  entire 
yield  of  "  dust  "  ;  the  traders,  one  and  all, 
will  contribute  a  stated  percentage  of 
their  sales ;  and  in  the  evening  the 
church  is  sure  to  be  overcrowded,  al- 
though the  amateurs'  prices  would  seem 
to  call  for  "stars."  So  the  prospect  is 
excellent  for  many  beautiful  twin  birds — 
sometimes  named  double  eagles  —  taking 
their  flight  from  our  camp  early  tomor- 
row morning  towards  the  rising  sun. 

That  you  may  see  how  nearly  univer- 
sal is  our  desire  to  lend  a  hand,  pause 
here  and  read  a  card  that  Aunt  Hilda 
is  just  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  her 
gingerbread  menagerie ;  only  first  re- 
ceive my  caution  kindly.  The  old  lady's 
childhood  knew  but  little  else  than  man's 
work  in  the  field  in  "  Faderland,"  and 
these  oddly  shaped  and  many  angled  let- 
ters, reminding  one  of  an  awkward 
squad  going  through  its  first  drill,  are 
of  her  fashioning.  So  repress  the  smile, 
if  possible,  thinking  only  of  the  senti- 
ment, for  her  honest  eyes  have  already 
been  dimmed  too  many  times.  Now 
read  her  pasteboard  sign  :— 

ONE  HALF  THE  CASH  MONKV  THIS  DAY 
TO  THE  SICK  ARMY  GOES. 
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Aunt  Hilda's  thoughts  have  been  with 
the  soldiers  ever  since  her  boy  Fritz  left 
her  to  "  fight  mit  Sigel," —  a  wild,  worth- 
less lad  he,  and  on  his  way  to  the  bad  at 
full  gallop  ;  his  mother  was  inded  fortu- 
nate in  thus  getting  rid  of  him.  These 
the  neighbors'  whisperings ;  and  yet 
grand  news  reached  her  the  other  day 
concerning  Fritz.  For  meritorious  con- 
duct on  the  field  he  now  wore  shoulder- 
straps.  Her  boy  an  officer  !  Astounding 
thought  !  The  postmaster  himself  told 
her  of  it,  and  said  the  news  was  official. 
And  as  lieutenant  seems  to  her  to  be  a 
grander  title  than  either  colonel  or  gen- 
eral, she  thinks  that  Fritz  outranks  them 
both,  and  no  one  has  the  heart  to  unde- 
ceive her. 

Here  comes  a  man  whom  strangers 
would  be  sure  to  give  wide  berth  to 
should  they  see  him  approaching  them 
at  nightfall  on  a  lonely  road,  although 
the  fact  that  he  is  whistling  the  "  Battle 
Cry  of  Freedom  "  in  dead  earnest  is  cer- 
tainly one  point  in  his  favor.  Seeing 
Aunt  Hilda's  "  Notice,"  he  stops  to 
read  ;  then  lets  fly  a  roar  of  merriment, 
and  keeps  it  upas  though  he  never  would 
have  done  ;  why  could  he  not  have  re- 
membered that  there  are  such  things  in 
this  work-a-day  world  of  ours  as  sensitive 
feelings,  to  wound  which  needlessly  is 
cowardly  as  well  as  cruel  ? 

The  old  lady,  however,  gives  no  sign 
of  having  been  offended.  She  smiles 
delightedly,  as  though  much  pleased  at 
being  laughed  at  by  this  man  ;  she  has 
kept  her  wits  about  her  all  these  years, 
and  could  reveal  some  secrets  about  the 
rough  miners  which  would  quite  likely 
surprise  many  of  her  listeners.  She 
knows  that  to  judge  them  by  "surface 
indications  " —  in  their  own  parlance  — 
would  be  doing  them  great  injustice  ; 
that  their  natures,  in  one  respect  at  least, 
resemble  the  mountains  in  which  they 
themselves  burrow  ;  beneath  the  debris 
deposited  by  wintry  storms,  unrecorded 
convulsions  of  nature,  or  what  not,  the 
pure  gold  entirely  unharmed  awaits  the 


careful  clelver.  Her  eyes  are  on  his  hand, 
and  so  her  laugh  joins  his.  The  dollar 
he  tosses  down  rings  clear  and  musical. 
He  is  a  model  customer.  The  cake 
nearest  his  hand  suits  him  as  well  as 
any;  he  gives  it  to  a  little  child  not  three 
years  old,  who  barefooted  and  bare-head- 
ed has  just  arrived  to  feast  her  eyes  up- 
on those  unattainable  dainties.  Who 
the  child  is,  our  laughing  miner  neither 
knows  nor  cares  ;  he  only  knows  that 
when  he  was  a  child  such  treatment 
would  have  pleased  him.  He  makes  pre- 
tense of  not  seeing  the  change  counted 
out  for  him,  and  having  had  his  laugh 
and  paid  for  it,  he  goes  whistling  on  his 
way,  followed  —  overtaken  also,  let  us 
hope  —  by  aunt  Hilda's  blessing. 

Just  around  the  corner  we  come  upon 
the  school-house,  which  we  find  deserted 
by  all  except  the  master.  He  tells  us 
he  has  sent  his  boys  and  girls  off  to  the 
gulches  and  canons  in  quest  of  gold,  to 
help  swell  the  camp's  contribution  to 
the  Sanitary  fund,  thinking  the  memory 
of  a  day  thus  spent  will  more  surely  bet- 
ter their  after  lives  than  would  poring 
over  any  lesson  his  books  contain.  Then 
also  the  amount  they  will  bring  in  is 
not  likely  to  be  a  trifling  one,  for  the 
miners  like  to  see  these  bright  young 
faces  near  by,  and  will  see  to  it  that  the 
gravel  they  advise  his  scholars  to  try  a 
pan  of  has  gold  in  it,  even  though  they 
have  to  slyly  put  it  there  from  out  their 
buckskin  purses. 

But  in  this  camp  were  certain  children 
for  whom  the  world  seemed  to  have  no 
particular  use  that  morning  ;  too  small 
to  accompany  their  brothers  and  sisters 
in  their  rambles ;  too  full  of  life  and  love 
of  fun  to  be  kept  indoors,  with  the  flow- 
ers and  sunshine,  singing  birds  and 
dancing  streams,  enticing  them  abroad  ; 
and  so,  left  to  their  own  resources,  they 
put  their  curly  heads  together  in  effort 
to  conjure  up  some  new  and  novel  game  ; 
but  all  in  vain,  till  like  a  spark  upon 
powder  fell  the  words  of  "  Robin  Hood," 
who,  being  six  years  old  that  day,  felt 
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that  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  think 
of  asserting  his  independence,  the  lad 
having  earned  this  name  through  always 
taking  the  part  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong, —  though  for  that  matter  these 
children  were  all  much  like  little  free- 
booters, coming  and  going  through  the 
camp  about  as  their  own  sweet  wills 
prompted  them,  with  none  to  dispute 
their  right. 

Thus  spoke  our  little  home  rebel,  to 
the  admiration  of  his  entranced  listen- 
ers :  — 

"  I  don't  think  it's  one  bit  fair,  treat- 
ing us  just  as  though  we  could  n't  do 
anything  !  They  forget  I  found  a  piece 
of  gold  in  the  street  one  day  that  was 
worth,  O  just  lots  and  lots  of  money ! 
Anyhow  I've  got  a  half  that's  mine  for 
keeps,  and  Christmas  is  too  long  to 
wait, —  so  I  mean  to  take  it  down  to  the 
bank  and  send  it  right  off  to  the  Poto- 
mac ! " 

Like  wildfire  spread  the  news,  for 
Robin's  audience  had  instantly  van- 
ished, he  promising  to  await  their  re- 
turn with  the  coveted  permission  to 
accompany  him ;  but  when  Mother,  or 
it  might  be  Grandmother,  heard  all 
about  it,  it  seemed  to  her  a  pity  that  her 
darling's  hand  should  remain  empty ; 
hence  in  a  short  time  there  were  about 
a  score  of  happy  children  huddled 
around  Robin  on  the  shady  sidewalk, 
the  right  hand  of  each  child  closed  on  a 
silver  coin. 

Up  to  this  moment  there  had  been  no 
word  spoken  of  a  procession,  but  as  the 
children  had  so  often  seen  the  Indians 
walking  single  file  down  the  trail,  as 
soon  as  Robin  gave  his  little  silk  flag  a 
wave,  and  called  out,  "  We  're  all  here 
now,—  let's  go  ! "  they  started  after  him 
one  by  one,  and  the  procession  had 
formed  itself  and  was  in  motion. 

Just  then  the  Parson  chanced  along, 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  lose  his 
head,  as  it  were  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  ap- 
pointed himself  a  committee  of  one  to 
furnish  music  for  this  youthful  company 


of  "  Union  Volunteers  " ;  he  concluded 
to  give  them  a  complete  surprise,  and 
succeeded  in  so  doing,  and  found  him- 
self sharing  it  with  them  to  the  full. 

Dozing  comfortably  in  front  of  the 
Armory  sat  Uncle  Charley,  who  as  a  boy 
had  looked  upon  hostile  red-coats  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  through  many  repeti- 
tions had  won  himself  over  to  believing 
the  stories  he  told  us  of  his  having  hast- 
ened their  departure  from  our  shores. 
The  children  came  so  silently  that  they 
were  close  upon  him  ere  he  knew  of 
their  approach,  when  a  whispered  word 
of  explanation  flashed  the  old  man's 
youthful  ardor  all  aflame,  and  sent  him 
running,  fife  in  hand,  to  escort  them  in 
proper  style ;  for  every  one  who  had 
heard  him  play  admitted  that  he  could 
coax  all  the  music  out  of  a  fife  that  it 
could  reasonably  be  supposed  to  harbor. 

Hearing  these  martial  strains,  our 
Doctor,  his  hair  as  white  and  scant  as 
was  our  fifer's,  stepped  to  his  office  door, 
and  through  listening  to  the  news  he 
too  quickly  became  a  boy  again.  A  fife 
without  a  drum  on  such  occasion  !  This 
must  not  be.  True,  he  had  n't  drummed 
for  a  good  forty  years,  but  he  would 
take  the  chances  of  remembering  the 
trick  of  it.  So  a  few  seconds  later  he 
was  right  ably  supplementing  Charley's 
effort,  and  the  sight  of  those  two  white- 
haired  veterans  marching  thus  accom- 
panied sent  the  enthusiasm  of  the  on- 
lookers way  up  above  fever  heat. 

Then  suddenly  the  church  bell  broke 
loose.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  expression, 
but  can  think  of  no  other  that  will  do 
the  occasion  justice.  Our  Dominie  had 
intended  to  cause  the  bell  to  sound  a 
few  gentle  taps  in  recognition  of  the 
children's  approach,  but  it  was  his  first 
tussle  with  a  bell  rope,  and  he  scored  a 
complete  failure  so  far  as  regards  adjust- 
ing the  means  to  the  desired  end.  He  was 
an  exceedingly  vigorous  expounder,  and 
probably  did  not  know  just  how  muscu- 
lar his  arm  had  become  through  ham- 
mering grace  into  his  hypothetical  sin- 
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ners  ;  at  all  events  at  the  very  first  pull 
he  sent  the  bell  clear  over  with  a  bang, 
clang,  crash,  and  a  resultant  vibration 
that  of  itself  was  deafening ;  then  the 
bell  became  balky  and  refused  to  budge. 
The  good  old  man  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
metaphorically,  and  at  it  to  win  ;  back 
it  came  and  on  over,  a  revolution  in  the 
opposite  direction,  with  proportionately 
increased  clamor ;  and  now  that  a  thor- 
ough and  complete  misunderstanding 
had  been  established  between  mind  and 
matter  located  at  the  opposite  extremes 
of  the  rope,  the  battle  raged  fast  and 
furious,  the  bell  taking  the  bit  in  its 
teeth,  if  the  simile  be  allowed,  and  doing 
everything  the  parson  tried  to  keep  it 
from  doing,  but  not  one  single  thing 
that  he  was  striving  to  have  it  do. 

Then  the  fire  bell  started  in ;  and  as 
the  impression  obtained  in  that  quarter, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  confla- 
gration had  gained  such  headway  as  to 
have  brought  about  a  toppling  of  the 
church  steeple,  it  sounded  an  alarm 
which  portended  dire  disaster  imminent 
to  the  camp. 

Nearly  a  mile  away  on  the  hill  was  the 
great  quartz  mill'  with  its  sixty  stamps 
busied  in  grinding  rock  to  powder. 
Those  in  charge  there  hearing  the  fire 
alarm,  brought  the  steam  whistle  into 
service,  and  its  tell-tale  shriek,  now  long, 
now  short,  but  without  pause,  carried 
the  news  to  all  who  heard  —  and  few 
within  a  circuit  of  miles  around  but  did 
—  that  the  ever-dreaded  destroyer  had 
overleaped  his  prison  bounds,  and  that 
consternation  reigned. 

At  the  sawmill  three  miles  away  there 
instantly  ensued  a  great  rush  of  water  it 
set  free  ;  the  giant  water  wheel  came  to 
res%  the  huge  double  circulars  with  their 
savage,  gnawing  teeth  revolved  no  long- 
er. The  loggers  in  the  woods  threw 
down  their  whips  ;  the  toiling,  patient 
oxen,  still  yoked,  but  all  untended,  were 
left  to  wander  and  browse  at  will  for 
hours  ;  there  was  quick  mounting  of 
horses,few  stopping  to  saddle,then  fierce 


galloping  to  help  save.  From  numerous 
tunnels  men,  grimy  and  powder-stained, 
came  hurrying  out  into  the  bright  sun- 
light, it  affecting  them  at  first  much  as 
would  a  blow.  A  half  mile  down  be- 
neath the  surface,  where  men  stripped 
to  the  waist  breathed  only  hot  vapor,  for 
scalding  drops  dripped  from  every  over- 
hanging rock,  signal  bells  commenced  to 
tinkle  sharply ;  shovels  and  picks  were 
dashed  down  :  the  partly  tamped  blast 
was  left  in  that  dangerous  condition  ; 
there  was  a  wild  rush  for  the  main  shaft, 
—  slowly  at  first,  but  faster  and  faster, 
shot  up  the  cage  with  its  load  of  living 
freight,  until  its  speed  was  that  of  a 
rocket.  The  men,  with  a  song  of  joy  in 
their  hearts  not  to  be  put  into  words, 
heard  the  great  drum  overhead  humming 
its  welcome  to  them,  for  they  had 
made  sure  that  the  danger  threatened 
them.  Some  one  called  to  them  as  they 
sprang  out  on  the  platform  :  "Boys,  the 
town  is  on  fire !  Be  lively  ! " —  and  they 
were  gone.  From  placer  claim,  from 
ranch,  from  wayside  forge,  from  all  the 
points  of  the  compass,  came  hurrying 
feet,  all  converging  on  our  camp  ;  for 
was  not  that  tireless  whistle  keeping  up 
its  cry,  saying  as  plainly  as  could  a  hu- 
man voice :  "  Fire,  fire,  fire  !  Hurry, 
hurry,  everybody  !  Run,  run,  run,  as 
you  never  ran  before  !  " 

When  the  advance  guard  of  these  will- 
ing helpers  rounded  the  point  of  the 
hill  which  concealed  the  camp  from  their 
view,  astonishment  seized  upon  them, 
for  the  great  overhanging  cloud  of  smoke 
they  looked  for  materialized  not.  But 
hark  !  A  drum  and  fife  ?  Hurrah,  boys, 
hurrah  !  Richmond  has  been  taken  at 
last !  The  war  is  over  !  And  faster  than 
ever  horses  galloped,  the  cry  flew  back- 
ward way  down  the  road,  and  everybody 
fell  to  shouting  wildly,  nor  abated  they 
their  speed  in  less  degree. 

And  thus  the  children  came  to  have 
the  largest  audience  that  ever  thronged 
the  town,  to  witness  their  march  into  the 
bank  ;  for  Uncle  Charley,  making  the 
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most  of  the  occasion,  had  circumnavi- 
gated the  camp,  and  by  so  doing  had 
gained  nearly  a  dozen  recruits.  I  had 
often  heard  it  said  of  him  that  he  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  living  the  music 
which  he  played,  and  also  that  the  tune 
was  sure  to  be  well  suited  to  the  hour. 
As  he  and  his  venerable  partner  took 
up  positions  on  the  steps,  the  children 
filing  in  between  them,  he  struck  up,  — 

We  are  coming,  Father 

Three  hundred  thousand  more, — 

and  that  suggestive  air,  accompanied  by 
the  patter  of  those  baby  feet,  brought  a 
hush  upon  the  throng  which  was  itself 
alone  a  thrilling  experience. 

His  counters  being  inconveniently 
high  for  the  little  ones,  the  banker,  tray 
in  hand,  stepped  around  in  front,  and 
on  one  knee  received  their  offerings, 
the  musicians  playing  on  until  the  very 
last  extended  hand  had  let  fall  its  jing- 
ling treasure. 

But  whom  have  we  here  ?  How  comes 
it  that  this  innovation  on  the  rule  of 
walking  single  file  has  been  permitted  ? 
A  little  child  scarcely  three  years  old, 
barefooted  and  bareheaded,  tight-cling- 
ing to  her  brother's  hand  !  Ah  well : 
perhaps  they  thought  it  would  be  too 
bad  to  drive  away  the  sunshine  from 
her  bright  and  happy  face  by  leaving 
her  behind,  but  no  one  has  thought  to 
give  this  little  waif  a  piece  of  silver ; 
and  more 's  the  pity,  for  see  !  the  slight 
put  upon  her  is  causing  her  lip  to 
tremble,  her  eyes  to  fill  with  tears.  But 
only  for  an  instant,  for  unseen  wings, 
it  may  be,  have  swept  the  cloud  away; 
she  leans  closer  to  the  banker,  with 
whom  she  has  had  more  than  one  merry 
chat,  and  so  does  not  fear ;  she  whispers 
to  him  these  three  words  —  "  Poor  sick 
man,"  opens  her  hand,  all  along  raised 
imitatively,  and  out  falls  the  last  of  Aunt 
Hilda's  cake,  its  serrated  edge  showing 
with  what  daintiness  tiny  teeth  have 
been  exploring  its  mysteries. 

No  smile  shows  on  the  banker's  face ; 


he  may  have  been  thinking,  "  She  has 
given  her  best  —  her  all  —  and  given  it 
freely  ;  the  records  of  giving  can  show 
no  grander  bestowal."  It  was  in  truth 
a  lesson  for  us  all  to  act  upon,  and  which 
at  least  one  man  promptly  did. 

None  of  us  ever  even  heard  his  name. 
He  was  an  unknown  prospector,  travel- 
ing valleyward  ;  and  so  completely  out 
of  sympathy  was  he  with  the  children's 
mission  that  he  offensively  demanded 
that  hisbusinessthere  be  first  dispatched, 
and  the  "young  brats"  wait  their  turn. 
But  the  reply  the  banker  made  con- 
vinced him  that  his  wisest  plan  would 
be  to  yield  the  point  without  argument  ; 
and  so  he  contented  himself  with  sneer- 
ing contemptuously  at  the  entire  per- 
formance, until  little  Etta's  glance  met 
his. 

An  instant  and  a  grand  change  in  his 
manner  then  ensued,  though  the  where- 
fore of  it  must  remain  conjecture.  Per- 
chance there  had  been  a  time  in  his  life 
when  Heaven  and  Home  were  to  him 
interchangeable  words  for  a  season, 
through  his  listening  to  the  prattle  of  a 
happy  child,  and  some  reminder  of  his 
darling's  ways  had  just  been  so  vividly 
flashed  upon  him  that  his  late  dreary 
past  had  all  been  blotted  from  his  mem- 
ory. Whatever  the  influence  that  had 
been  brought  to  bear,  this  at  least  was 
its  fruitage. 

He  was  bending  low,  and'saying  in 
tones  of  earnest  entreaty,  "Little  Blue- 
eyes,  please  let  me  be  your  paymaster  !  " 
And  nothing  loath  was  she  to  have  her 
poor  treasure  safely  in  hand  once  more, 
nor  forgot  to  smile  back  her  thanks  to 
its  rescuer.  Some  observed  that  the 
banker  and  his  customer,  as  if  they  had 
just  been  given  welcome  introduction, 
were  quickly  shaking  hands  together  in 
right  hearty  fashion  ;  and  others  noticed 
that  nestling  cosily  amongst  the  chil- 
dren's silver  rested  the  stranger's  well- 
worn  pocket-piece,  a  "slug"  of  Califor- 
nia's pioneer  mintage.  And  then  they 
fell  to  wondering  if  there  might  not 
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really  have  once  been  (say  thousands  of 
years  ago)  such  happenings  as  miracles ; 
they  having  just  seen  the  veriest  trifle, 
a  nothing  to  all  but  her,  given  by  a  child 
in  response  to  pity's  promptings,  and 
know  that  (tomorrow,  when  the  captain 
of  a  Christian  host,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  puts  forth  his  hand  to  receive  that 
gift,  he  will  have  laid  therein  fifty  golden 
dollars,  which  means  many  cries  of  suf- 
fering stilled, —  as  many  voices  raised  in 
thanksgiving. 

Hark  !  Hark  !  !  Why  that  is  some- 
thing like!  The  brass  band  is  out  there, 
its  members  having  rallied  in  full  force, 
and  the  children's  return  march  is  to  be 
a  grand  one.  Following  the  band  rides 
Charley  and  his  mate,  their  carriage 
drawn  by  double  files  of  men  ;  and  great 
starry  flags  now  canopy  the  infant  pa- 
triots who  are  to  be  thus  escorted  to  the 
very  doors  of  their  respective  homes, 
each  child  well  freighted  with  presents ; 
though  Robin  and  his  mate  were  carried 
side  by  side  perched  on  men's  shoulders, 
for  barefoot  baby  Etta  had  by  popular 
demand  been  crowned  queen  of  the  day. 

The  Parson  and  the  laughing  miner, 
Aunt  Hilda  and  the  children  all,  have 
gone  on  their  separate  ways, —  pleasant 
ones,  I  trust,  but  ways  unknown  to  me. 
Of  Uncle  Charley  only  can  I  give  late 
news. 

It  seems  but  a  little  while  ago  that  I 
sat  beside  him  gently  questioning,  but 
there  was  something  about  his  manner 


of  replying  that  I  had  never  previously 
noticed, —  a  lack  of  cordiality,  as  though 
I  h  ad  been  a  stranger.  I  talked  on  many 
subjects,  but  failed  to  arouse  his  inter- 
est, until  I  spoke  of  the  immense  proces- 
sion which  had  then  but  lately  crowded 
the  streets  of  New  York  for  many  miles. 

An  instant  change  came  over  him  on 
hearing  that  word  spoken.  Sitting  up 
more  erect,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me 
searchingly  for  a  moment,  then  with  a 
pleased  smile  of  recognition  called  out 
gayly : 

"The  Procession!  Why,  of  course! 
I  remember  you  now.  And  did  n't  we 
have  a  splendid  time  that  day  ?" 

Then  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper, 
although  we  were  alone,  he  continued 
confidentially,  "  I  never  told  any  one 
before,  but  I  was  feeling  mighty  jubious 
about  that  time ;  everything  seemed 
going  against  us.  Not  after  that  day, 
though  !  Lord  bless  you !  Never  after 
that  day,  for  I  just  knew  Old  Glory  was 
bound  to  float  on  forever  in  triumph, 
seeing  as  even  the  little  children  had 
commenced  to  step  into  line." 

Ere  the  week  closed  I  received  a  hur- 
ried summons  to  the  "  Home,"  but  ar- 
rived there  too  late  to  bid  my  friend 
goodby.  The  old  soldier  had  had  his 
cot  moved  to  the  window,  where  he  could 
watch  the  flag  he  so  dearly  loved  "  float- 
ing on  in  triumph,"  and  having  himself 
become  as  a  little  child,  very  peacefully 
and  happily  he  too  had  stepped  into  line. 
W.  S.  Hutchinson. 
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MUSIC,  OR  THE  TONE  POETRY. 


MUSAEUS  terms  music  "  man's  sweet- 
est joy."  With  this  sweetest  joy  the 
air  of  Greece  was  filled.  At  home  and 
in  the  public  place,  toil  and  recreation 
alike  were  set  to  the  measures  of  song, 
the  old  and  the  young  together  invok- 
ing the  mystic  might  that  made  the 
trees  and  rocks  thrill  and  wax  nimble 
under  the  playing  of  Orpheus  ;  the 
rhapsodist  tuned  his  harp  before  be- 
ginning to  recite  Homer,  and  the  tragic 
choruses  of  the  later  poets  swept  oventhe 
thousands  assembled  in  one  long  wave 
of  stately  melody.  From  Homer  down 
the  Greek  poets  were  musicians  ;  in- 
deed, the  sacred  nine  were  all  singers, 
and  the  pagan  heaven,  like  our  own,  is 
thronged  with  rejoicing  choristers.  The 
Greeks  deified  poetry,  and  with  it  they 
deified  music  ;  for  these  two  were  one, 
the  old  poetry  was  literally  song,  it  was 
all  sung.  In  the  olden  time  the  philos- 
opher, the  lawgiver  —  the  Greek  word 
for  law  means  also  song  —  the  priest, 
the  prophet,  was  a  poet  and  a  singer ; 
setting  his  words  to  melody,  he  sang 
them,  accompanying  his  voice  with  a 
musical  instrument.  But  long  before 
the  rise  of  Athens  and  of  Rome  —  al- 
ways profiting  by  the  example  of  Ath- 
ens—  we  find  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hebrews  accepting  music  as  a  divine 
art,  and  paying  it  the  highest  honor. 
The  Egyptians  held  it  in  reserve  for  the 
noblest  use,  protecting  it  by  law  from 
debasing  innovations  ;  while  First  Chron- 
icles so  blossoms  with  the  glorious  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  the  great  poet  and 
musician  king,  one  is  ready  to  believe 
the  ark,  mounted  in  a  new  cart,  was  being 
continuously  driven  from  the  house  of 
Abinadab  : 

And  David  and  all  Israel  played  be- 
fore God  with  all  their  might,  and  with 
singing,  and  with  Jiarps,  and  with  psal- 


teries, and  zvith  timbals,  and  ivith  cym- 
bals, and  with  trumpets. 

The  Psalms,  again,  are  one  mass  of 
proof  that  music  and  poetry,  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  ministered  to  all  the 
moodsof  those  "strong,  excepted  souls," 
that  they  were  the  voice  of  their  deep 
experience  of  life — deep  beyond  all 
depths  reached  since,  imperishable  in 
expression,  on  record  forever.  Music  was 
the  national  solace  and  delight.  What 
pathos  in  good  old  Barzillai's  refusal  to 
go  up  with  the  singing  king  to  Jerusa- 
lem : 

Can  thy  servant  taste  ivhat  I  eat  or 
what  I  drink,  can  I  hear  any  more  the 
voice  of  the  singing  men  and  singing 
ivomen  ? 

The  same  haunting  accent  stamps 
that  last,  memorable  chapter  of  Ecclesi- 
astes,  where  the  desolation  is  consum- 
mated at  the  hour  when  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  music  shall  be  bronght  low.  And 
Jeremiah,  when  foxes  hold  the  once-glo- 
rious Hill  of  Zion,  and  the  skies  of  his 
people  are  black  with  famine,  does  not 
forget,  amid  such  calamities,  the  loss  of 
music  : 

The  elders  have  ceased  from  the  gate, 
the  young  men  from  their  music. 

Meager  though  it  may  have  been,  of 
itself,  as  compared  with  our  own,  we 
probably  underrate  the  music  of  the  cul- 
tured ancients.  In  view  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  advancement,  of 
the  variety  of  their  instruments,  of  the 
lofty  character  of  the  ceremonies  to 
the  aid  of  which  music  was  summoned, 
it  must  have  been,  considered  indepen- 
dently of  poetry,  no  despicable  power. 
Indeed,  we  may  say  the  rudiments  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  fa- 
miliar to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia. 
The  effect  of  music  and  poetry,  with 
their  accessories,  combined  as  they 
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were,  for  example,  in  the  odes  and  trage- 
dies of  Greece,  we  know  was  prodigious ; 
but  music  pure,  simple — this,  too,  had 
its  power.  The  Spartans  moved  to  the 
fight  to  the  tune  of  the  flute,  and  Peri- 
cles and  Socrates,  no  less  than  the  be- 
witching and  not  wholly  blameless 
Lamia,  played  it  to  enhance  the  passing 
of  the  quiet  hour. 

The  growth  of  music  has  been  slow 
and  toilsome  ;  it  was  the  last  plant  of  art 
to  come  into  full  flower.  We  are  large- 
ly indebted  to  the  poets  for  its  advance- 
ment. To  make  a  new  hole  in  the  flute, 
to  add  a  string  to  the  lyre,  for  the  better 
expressing  of  some  fresh  gush  of  gen- 
ius, was  once  a  perilous  experiment.  It 
required  courage  as  well  as  skill  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  for  the  innovation  was  often 
condemned,  and  the  rash  inventor  bid- 
den to  resume  the  old  instrument  and 
the  old  tune.  Timotheus  could  not  smite 
as  he  might  please ;  the  addition  of  four 
new  strings  was  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  interference  of  the  Spartan  Parlia- 
ment. It  spoke,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  vent  his  thought  and  passion  on  the 
old  seven  strings.  In  that  far-off  year, 
346  B.  C.,  the  wisdom  then  in  power 
deemed  that  to  enlarge  the  scale  was  to 
make  music  effeminate.  It  erred,  but 
the  mistake  is  only  further  testimony  to 
the  sacredness  of  the  power  struggling 
toward  the  noonday  light  of  our  time. 

The  details  of  this  long  struggle,  the 
introduction  of  notation,  of  the  time- 
table,of  printing ;  the  successiveimprove- 
ments  of  instruments  —  for  example,  the 
step  from  the  dulcimer  to  the  harpsi- 
chord, from  the  harpsichord  to  the  spin- 
et, from  the  spinet  to  the  piano  ;  the 
composers  who,  one  after  another,  en- 
larged the  work  of  their  predecessors  — 
these  we  pass  with  a  glance.  The  labors 
of  the  Provencal  poets,  of  the  monks 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  conflicts  of  secu- 
lar and  sacred  song  —we  pass  all  this 
too,  with  but  a  word  for  those  early 
masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
heralds  of  the  greater  masters  of  the 


eighteenth   century,  giants   of    the  art 
and  fathers  of  our  modern  music. 

Italy  and  Germany  long  had  the  lead, 
but  England  was  one  day  to  enter  thelists 
with  verve  and  vigor  of  her  own.  If  it  was 
at  the  touch  of  Italian  charm  that  Shak- 
speare's  songs  and  Milton's  masque  were 
set  to  delightful  music,  before  the  days 
of  Anglo-Italian  art  there  were  Eng- 
lish composers  of  noble  masses  and 
matchless  madrigals  ;  and  we  do  not  for- 
get that  it  was  with  the  thoroughly  En- 
lish  Purcell,  born  in  1658,  that  music 
began  a  series  of  epochal  victories  un- 
broken to  this  day. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we 
see,  standing  side  by  side,  two  colossal 
composers,  two  Saxons,  established  in 
majesty  —  George  Friedrich  Haendel 
and  Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Clear, 
bracing,  sublime  Haendel ;  inexhaustible 
Bach,  music  flowing  from  his  soul  with 
the  grace  and  purity  of  the  water-brooks 
• —  at  last  the  time  has  come  when  they 
begin  to  take  their  just  rank  as  men,  as 
intellects,  as  august  mind  and  soul 
powers,two  of  the  sovereign  few  destined 
to  sway  the  world.  The  work  of  these 
stupendous  genuises,  and  that  of  their 
contemporaries  and  successors,  is  our 
inheritance.  Have  we  a  right  notion  of 
what  this  work  is  ? 

Rousseau  defines  music  as  the  "  art  of 
combining  sounds  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  the  ear."  This  is  one  of  the  small 
definitions,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
found  barring  the  way  to  a  true  estimate 
of  poetry.  To  know  music  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  to  return 
to  the  old  high  notion.  If  the  Egyptians, 
as  before  noted,  protected  music  by  legal 
measures,  the  Greeks  regarded  it  as  of 
so  great  importance  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  state  that  any  deviation  from 
the  best  standard  of  taste  that  they  were 
able  to  set  up,  whether  in  the  chant  or 
in  the  recitative  of  religious  service,  in 
the  hymns  to  the  gods  or  in  the  voluptu- 
ous songs  of  revel  at  the  feasts  of  love 
and  wine,  was  an  unpardonable  offense. 
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The  findings  of  the  Greeks  in  the  case 
of  music  are  valuable  because,  as  on 
other  lines  of  investigation,  they  strike 
to  the  root,  fix  elementary  principles. 
The  first  step  is  to  acknowledge  the 
power  of  music  :  "  Musical  training  is 
a  more  potent  instrument  than  any 
other,  because  rhythm  and  harmony  find 
their  way  into  the  secret  places  of  the 
soul,  on  which  they  mightily  fasten." 

So  Greece  speaks  to  us  in  the  voice 
of  Plato,  whose  idea  England's  Addison 
simply  repeats  when  he  says,  music  can 
"  manage  all  the  man."  It  is  well,  if  pos- 
sible, to  learn  how  this  fastening,  this 
managing  is  brought  about,  but  the  first 
thing,  the  main  thing,  is  to  know  that, 
by  one  method  or  another,  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

With  the  Greeks,  then,  and  with  the 
profoundest  students  of  life  since  the 
Greeks,  let  us  know,  for  once  and  all, 
that,  in  dealing  with  music  we  have  to 
do  with  a  power  that  shares  with  poetry 
the  sovereignty  among  the  mysterious 
forces  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life. 

From  Rousseau  to  Cousin  is  a  long 
step.  "The  peculiar  power  of  music," 
says  Cousin,  "  is  to  open  to  the  imagin- 
ation a  limitless  career,  to  lend  itself 
with  astonishing  faculty  to  all  our  moods. 

"...  It  awakens  more  than  other 
arts,  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite." 

Here  we  begin  to  perceive  something 
of  the  immense  meaning  and  of  the  ex- 
tended operation  of  music.  "  The  special 
and  peculiar  sphere  of  music,"  says 
Hegel,  "is  sentiment,  .always  with  the 
understanding  that  this  may  be  in  the 
highest  degree  charged  with  intellectual 
vitality.  Of  poetry,  on  the  contrary,  the 
true  realm  is  classically  clear  imagina- 
tive thought."  These  excellent  words 
are  especially  valuable  because  of  their 
acknowledgement  of  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment in  music.  Great  music  not  only 
may,  but  must,  be  charged  with  sight, 
with  mind. 

Mr.  Hamilton  pauses,  in  the  midst  of 
delightful  writing  on  landscape  painting, 


to  give  additional  testimony  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  intellectual  element : 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
communicativepowers  of  musical  sounds 
are  habitually  underrated.  They  deserve 
passing  allusion  here  in  connection  with 
landscape  painting,  because  music,  like 
landscape  art,  is  not  strictly  what  is 
called  an  intellectual  pursuit,  and  is  held 
in  exceedingly  low  estimation  by  all  who 
are  insensible  to  it.  But  may  not  these 
vague  musical  expressions  of  thought 
and  feeling  be  the  only  expression  pos- 
sible for  those  thoughts  and  those  feel- 
ings ?  I  have  often  felt,  whilst  listening 
to  great  music,  that  something  was 
thereby  communicated  to  me  which 
could  not  reach  me  through  any  other 
channel.  Literary  expression  is  no  doubt 
more  practical  and  positive ;  but  are  we 
quite  sure  that  it  is  higher,  merely  be- 
cause it  is  more  definite?  The  same 
narrow  spirit  of  classification  which 
roughly  sets  down  landscape  painting 
as  unmeaning,  would  put  music  below 
poetry  ;  but  the  more  we  understand  it, 
the  more  embarrassing  it  appears  to  set- 
tle its  place.  It  may  be  that  music  ex- 
presses aspirations  that  words  can  not 
express,  and  these  aspirations  may  very 
possibly  be  higher  than  those  we  utter 
verbally." 

The  reach  of  music  toward  the  heart 
of  things  is  even  longer  than  that  of 
poetry ;  and  we  may  say  of  it  more  em- 
phatically that  it  seeks  the  spirit,  busies 
itself  with  the  infinite. 

"  Musical !  How  much  lies  in  that ! 
All  inmost  things,  we  may  say,  are  melo- 
dious ;  naturally  utter  themselves  in 
song.  The  meaning  of  song  goes  deep. 
Who  is  there  that,  in  logical  words,  can 
express  the  effect  music  has  on  us  ? 
A  kind  of  inarticulate  unfathomable 
speech,  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
infinite,  and  lets  us  for  moments  gaze 
into  that !  .  .  .  See  deep  enough, 
and  you  see  musically ;  the  heart  of 
Nature  being  everywhere  music  if  you 
can  only  reach  it." 
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Such  is  the  voice  of  Carlyle,  speaking 
as  nobly  of  music  as  he  has  spoken  of 
poetry.  This  is  a  breath  from  the  clear 
upper  air  ;  the  marshes  of  parlor  amuse- 
ment lie  far  below.  We  are  on  the  high 
level  held  by  the  master  spirits. 

"  Music,"  responds  Thoreau,  "  is  the 
sound  of  the  universal  laws  promulgated. 
It  is  the  only  assured  tone.  There  are 
in  it  such  strains  as  far  surpass  any 
man's  faith  in  the  loftiness  of  his  des- 
tiny." And  still  another  voice  is  borne 
to  us  from  the  hill-top.  It  is  Heine's  : 
"  Perhaps  music  is  the  last  word  of  art." 

Poetry  baffles  us  at  last ;  music  eludes 
us  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  pur- 
suit. Music  is  more  elementary  than 
poetry  ;  it  is  the  mother  beauty.  Poetry 
borrows  from  music,  while  music  is  self- 
sufficient,  asking  no  return.  It  outstrips 
poetry  in  swift,  leaping  suggestion,  it 
makes  a  yet  severer  demand  on  the  im- 
agination. Music  is  the  parent  life,  the 
far  ever-sounding  sea,  out  of  which,  from 
age  to  age,  have  risen  all  the  shapes  of 
excelling  and  imperishable  utterance. 
Formless  in  one  sense,  in  another  sense 
it  is  all  form.  Submit  Chladni's  glass 
plates,  strewn  with  sand,  to  musical  vi- 
brations, and  the  sand  takes  symmetric 
figures.  We  may  be  sure  that  behind  the 
melody  there  is  Nature's  gesture,  made 
with  nicest  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
grace.  The  place  of  music  among  the 
beauties  is  peculiar,  it  is  the  beauty  of 
movement  ;  music  is  motion. 

Aristotle  bends  his  thought  to  this 
point  :  "Why,"  he  asks,  "do  rhythms 
and  melodies,  which  are  composed  of 
sound,  resemble  the  feelings  ;  while  this 
is  not  the  case  for  tastes,  colours  or 
smells  ?  Can  it  be  because  they  are  mo*- 
tions,  as  actions  are  also  motions  ?  En- 
ergy itself  belongs  to  feeling,  and  creates 
feeling.  But  tastes  and  colours  do  not 
act  in  the  same  way/' 

Helmholtz,  quoting  Aristotle  approv- 
ingly, gives  us  a  saying  too  important 
to  be  omitted  :  "  It  [music]  arrogates 
to  itself  by  right  the  representation  of 


states  of  mind  which  the  other  arts  can 
only  indirectly  touch." 

We  find  this  testimony  often  repeated. 
Music  speaks  for  that  in  us  which,  other- 
wise, would  have  little  or  no  expression  ; 
and  it  may  be  added  with  equal  truth 
that  it  speaks  to  us  things  that  we  never 
hear  from  another.  Where  poetry  fails  to 
utter  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  where 
it  ceases  to  speak  for  and  to  these,  there 
music  makes  a  beginning  ;  it  is  the  last 
accent  of  aspiration.  Hence,  the  vague- 
ness of  music,  which  is  often  termed  a 
weakness,  is  really  its  strength  ;  the  in- 
definiteness  is  a  necessity  of  the  high 
message.  Hence  it  is,  morever,  that  to 
music  in  the  noblest  exercise  of  its  of- 
fice, words  are  a  burden,  a  weight  upon 
its  wings.  Music  and  poetry  may  unite 
in  the  production  of  beautiful,  of  sublime 
work  ;  but  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
power,  and  is  most  effective  in  its  sole 
strength,  and  within  its  own  limits. 

Nature  guards  faithfully,  jealously, 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  arts ;  they 
cannot  be  blurred  without  loss,  cannot 
be  obliterated  without  failure.  The  ge- 
nius of  Wagner  can  work  wonders,  but 
no  genius  can  transcend  elementary 
laws.  Because  of  his  confusion  of  the 
arts,  if  for  no  other  cause,  Wagner  could 
not  sound  the  depth,  could  not  soar  to  the 
height,  familiar  to  the  free  but  law-abid- 
ing Beethoven,  the  Shakspeare  of  the 
world  of  sound.  The  heart  of  Wagner's 
error  is  his  opposition  to  nature  :  so  far 
as  concerns  the  highest  results  of  art, 
the  elements  brought  together  are  in- 
ternecine. Because  music  expresses 
what  poetry  cannot,  and  poetry  express- 
es what  music  cannot,  is  no  reason  why 
the  two,  serving  together,  should  double 
the  power  of  utterance.  The  circles  of 
these  two  arts  are  not  coincident.  The 
circle  of  poetry  is  the  smaller,  it  lies 
within  the  circle  of  music ;  and  not  till 
music  passes  beyond  the  domain  of 
poetry  does  it  come  to  its  own.  We 
are  greatly  indebted  to  Wagner,  but  our 
debt  to  him  does  not  efface  the  fact  that 
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the  distinct  forms  of  expression  that  he 
strove  to  unite  in  one  grand  whole  do 
not  unite,  cannot  unite,  in  the  perfection 
of  which  they  are  severally  capable. 
The  line  between  prose  and  poetry  is 
fixed  and  ineffaceable  ;  the  line  between 
poetry  and  music  is  fixed  and  ineffacea- 
ble ;  the  line  dividing  each  art  from  the 
art  nearest  it  is  fixed  and  ineffaceable.  If 
all  be  uncertain  beyond,  thus  far,  at 
least,  we  may  make  sure.  As  for  the 
world,  so  for  the  arts,  the  golden  com- 
passes have  swung  through  the  vast  pro- 
fundity, and  the  Voice  has  said, 

"  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds, 
This  be  thy  just  circumference." 

An  ocular  harpsichord  may  have  its 
use  as  a  scientific  experiment,  but  the 
attempt  to  translate  an  entire  book  of 
Tasso's  Jerusalem  into  music  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  commitment  for  insanity. 

Heine  is  right :  music  is  in  itself  a 
revelation.  This  voice  to  the  spirit  is 
serious  and  truthful.  We  have  made 
bold  to  affirm  elsewhere  that  the  first 
aim  of  great  poetry  is  truth  ;  the  same 
must  be  affirmed  of  great  music.  "  I 
take  music  in  a  very  serious  light,"  says 
the  pure  Mendelssohn,  "and  I  consider 
it  quite  inadmissable  to  compose  any- 
thing I  do  not  thoroughly  feel.  It  is  as 
if  I  were  to  utter  a  falsehood  ;  for  notes 
have  as  distinct  a  meaning  as  words, 
perhaps  even  a  more  definite  sense." 
Music,  like  poetry,  rests  finally  on  truth. 
Haydn,  with  his  simple,  child-like  trust, 
wrote  always  in  remembrance  of  his 
God.  At  the  head  of  the  first  page  he 
penned  In  nomine  Domini ;  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  Laus  Deo.  Music,  like 
poetry,  rests  finally  on  God.  Conse- 
quently we  find  the  noblest  minds  and 
hearts  of  history  leaning  on  these  two 
arts,  twin  born  in  divinity.  The  Heart 
and  Intellect  of  all  in  our  knowledge,  the 
Man  of  Sorrows,  about  to  go  out  with 
his  chosen  twelve  on  that  agonizing  er- 
rand into  the  silent  hills,  first  clad  him- 
self in  the  strength  of  song.  Of  all  the 
testimony  to  the  power  of  music  and 


poetry,  this  record  is  the  most  pregnant 
and  precious  :  And  when  they  had  sung 
an  hymn  they  went  out  into  the  Mo2int 
of  Olives. 

The  thinkers  and  tellers,  the  report- 
ers, the  masters  of  ideas  and  expres- 
sion, who  furnish  and  fix  in  beauty 
nearly  all  the  truths  for  a  hundred,  per- 
haps a  thousand,  years,  those  destined 
to  completeness,  to  the  maturity  of 
which  rr.an  is  capable  but  rarely  reaches, 
the  Solomons,  the  Platos,  the  Shaks- 
peares,  the  Beethovens, —  recognize  the 
high,  first  powers  that  govern  them  and 
their  fellows,  they  homage  music. 
Whither  we  turn,  to  whatever  clime  or 
race  of  yesterday  or  of  today,  the  souls 
we  know  and  love  best  we  find  know- 
ing and  loving  music. 

These  find  it  a  source  of  perpetual 
power,  a  font  of  life.  Where  were  the 
Reformation  without  the  man  so  filled 
with  music  that  for  one  of  his  hymns 
Frederick  the  Great  could  find  no  smaller 
name  than  "  God  Almighty's  Grenadier 
March  "  ?  "  Luther's  music,"  says  Car- 
lyle,  "  is  heard  daily  in  our  churches. 
.  .  .  The  great  Reformer's  love  of 
music,  of  poetry,  it  has  often  been  re- 
marked, is  one  of  the  most  significant 
features  in  his  character.  He  it  was,  em- 
phatically, who  stood  based  on  the  spirit- 
ual world  of  man,  and  only  by  the  footing 
and  miraculous  power  he  had  obtained 
there,  could  he  work  such  changes  in  the 
material  world." 

The  leading  minds  and  souls  —  it  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated  —  lean  upon 
poetry  and  music,  and  their  tributes  to 
these  arts  are  of  vastly  greater  import- 
ance to  us  than  the  discussion  of  tech- 
nical details. 

Hear  Heine  once  more,  as  he  recalls 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  play- 
ing of  Paganini :  "There  was  not  one 
ray  of  hope  or  consolation  in  the  bot- 
tomless depths  of  those  tones.  When 
the  saints  of  Heaven  hear  such  sounds, 
the  praises  of  God  die  on  their  lips,  and 
weeping,  they  hide  their  pious  heads." 
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The  question  is  less  what  does  music 
mean,  than  what  may  music  not  mean  to 
the  ear  attuned  ?  Jean  Paul  Richter, 
warning  music  off  with  frantic  gesture, 
utters  the  wild  cry,  "  Away  !  Away ! 
Thou  tellest  me  of  things  that  I  have 
not  known  in  all  this  life,  and  shall  never 
know  ! "  It  is  of  music  that  Milton  speaks 
when  he  says, 

"  I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death." 

Milton,  like  Luther,  was  more  than  a 
lover  of  music,  he  was  a  musician.  In 
his  verse  the  musician  is  wont  to  move 
step  by  step  with  the  poet.  "At  a  Sol- 
emn Music  "  is  a  river  of  harmony  of 
itself,  justifying  the  title,  "  Organ  Voice 
of  England." 

"  Where  the  bright  seraphim  in  burning  row 
Their  loud  uplifted  trumpets  blow, 
And  the  cherubic  host  in  thousand  choirs 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires  " — 

when  will  the  music  of  words  rise  to 
nobler  strains  ?  Browning  finds  in  music 
"earnest  of  a  heaven  "  ;  Coleridge  finds 
in  it  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for 
immortality.  Music  lifts  us  into  the 
clear  upper  air,  toward  the  high  dwell- 
ing-place. Jean  Ingelow  has  some  beau- 
tiful lines  on  its  descent  from  the  upper 
home  : 

"  We  know  they  music  made 
In  heaven,  ere  man's  creation  ; 
But,  when  God  threw  it  down  to  us   that  strayed, 
It  dropt  with  lamentation, 
And  ever  since  it  doth  its  sweetness  shade 
With  sighs  for  its  first  station." 

"  Music  is  all  said  to  be  the  speech  of 
angels,"  speaks  Carlyle  ;  "in  fact,  noth- 
ing among  the  utterances  allowed  to 
man  is  felt  to  be  so  divine."  The  greater, 
the  more  original — that  is,  the  more  re- 
ceptive —  the  intellect,  the  richer  is  the 
tribute  to  music.  Hear  Cardinal  New- 
man :  "  Take  another  instance  of  an 
outward  and  earthly  form  or  economy 
under  which  great  wonders  unknown 
seem, to  be  typified,  I  mean  musical 
sounds,  as  they  are  exhibited  most  per- 
fectly in  instrumental  harmony.  There 
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are  seven  notes  in  the  scale  ;  make  them 
fourteen  ;  yet  what  a  slender  outfit  for 
so  vast  an  enterprise  !  What  science 
brings  so  much  out  of  so  little  ?  Out  of 
what  poor  elements  does  some  master 
create  his  new  world  ! " 

Intellect,  be  it  observed,  must  go  to 
creation,  to  the  creation  of  a  "new 
world."  Only  metaphysics  has  an  excuse 
for  not  seeing  a  truth  plain  as  that  in 
Hegel's  saying,  "  Intellect  and  emotion 
are  two  inseparable  elements  of  spirit"; 
and  yet  the  hard  judgment,  the  wis- 
dom, underlying  the  emotion  in  great 
music  is  often  not  so  much  as  suspected. 
The  sympathetic,  straight-seeing  stu- 
dents find  it  out.  "  No  man,"  says  one  of 
George  Eliot's  characters, "has  too  much 
talent  to  be  a  musician.  Most  men  have 
too  little.  .  .  .  We  [the  musicians] 
help  to  rule  the  nations,  and  make  the 
age  as  much  as  any  other  public  men. 
We  count  ourselves  on  level  benches 
with  legislators."  Stronger  yet  is  the 
language  of  George  Sand  :  "  Music  ex- 
presses all  that  the  mind  dreams  and 
foresees  of  mystery  and  grandeur.  It  is 
the  manifestation  of  a  higher  order  of 
ideas  and  sentiments  than  any  to  which 
human  speech  can  give  expression.  It 
is  the  revelation  of  the  infinite. ' 

Such  testimony  must  give  us  the  case, 
soon  or  late  ;  one  day  we  shall  be  rid  of 
the  emotion  fallacy,  both  in  music  and 
in  poetry.  Because  some  gifted  child 
composes  meritorious  sonatas  at  six 
years  of  age  ;  because  a  Blind  Tom  ren- 
ders, after  a  fashion,  compositions  of  the 
masters  ;  because  an  utter  idiot  whistles 
tunes  correctly,  the  vanity  of  a  certain 
kind  of  intellect  is  not  to  look  down  on 
music,  is  not  to  ascribe  it  wholly  to  the 
emotions.  Women  exhibit  a  richer,  a 
finer,  development  of  the  emotional  na- 
ture ;  where  are  the  female  composers  ? 
To  glance  at  Beethoven's  face  is  to  see 
that  he  is  a  strong  man,  one  of  the 
giants  of  mind.  Brain,  the  creative 
power,  fairly  stares  from  it.  It  is  the 
face  of  one  that  has  confronted  life  in 
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all  its  aspects,  the  face  of  one  before 
whose  steady  gaze  the  darkness  of  mys- 
tery is  shot  through  with  rays  of  eternal 
day.  Beethoven's  face  is  an  index  of 
the  only  mind  among  the  moderns,  un- 
less it  be  Michael  Angelo's,  that  we  mate 
with  the  mind  of  Shakspeare  ;  it  is  the 
face  of  one  that  could  record  life  in  the 
purest,  the  most  exacting  and  imagina- 
tive language  known  to  man.  As  the 
days  go  on,  fewer  and  fewer  will  affirm 
that  there  is  more  of  life,  of  the  human 
soul  and  all  that  is  essential  to  it,  in  Ham- 
let than  in  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Where 
the  words  of  the  poet  cease,  the  tones 
of  the  musician  begin  to  sound,  and  the 
wondrous  circle  of  life,  of  knowledge,  of 
love  and  hope,  is  closed.  To  make  these 
two  masters  our  own  is  worth  all  the  ef- 
fort required  ;  and  it  is  immense.  In- 
deed, effort,  unaided,  can  never  accom- 
plish this :  we  must  be,  in  a  measure, 
word  poets  and  tone  poets  ourselves. 
Beethoven  was  fr«m  youth  an  enthusi- 
astic student  of  Shakspeare.  "How 
shall  I  set  to  work  to  compose  ?  "  young 
Wagner  asks  Beethoven.  "  Read  Shaks- 
peare," is  the  answer.  Shakspeare  has 
his  rightful  place ;  Beethoven  is  yet  to 
take  his.  The  few  know  him  as  he  is  ; 
when  he  comes  to  be  so  known  by  the 
many,  it  will  be  an  era  in  culture.  "  So 
that  genius  exists,"  runs  a  saying  of 
Schubert,  "it  matters  little  how  it  ap- 
pears, whether  in  the  depths,  as  with 
Bach  ;  on  the  heights,  as  with  Mozart ; 
or  in  the  depths  and  on  the  heights  at 
once,  as  with  Beethoven."  From  the 
depths  to  the  heights  —  that  is  the  range 
of  Beethoven. 

Schubert  speaks  of  Beethoven  as  we 
do  of  Shakspeare.  He  knows  the  speech 
of  music,  he  has  sat  lovingly  at  the  feet 
of  the  greatest  master  of  that  language  ; 
he  has  the  key  to  his  riches  of  mind  and 
soul,  riches  for  which  there  is  no  equiv- 
alent. If  great  poetry  is  hard  to  under- 
stand, great  music  is  still  more  difficult 
to  understand.  The  language  is  more 
subtile,  the  reach  is  longer. 


A  cultured  critic,  speaking  of  the  scher- 
zo movement  of  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony,  says  :  "  No  language  can  ex- 
plain the  depth  of  thought  enshrined 
in  those  awful  notes  sustained  by  the 
horns  in  that  wonderful  episode  in  D 
Major."  The  words  are  "depth  of 
thought."  One  that  knows  Beethoven 
knows  intellect,  intellect  in  one  of  its 
most  astounding  phases.  When  that 
opulent  and  impudent  brother  sent  up 
his  card  to  the  poor  musician  —  "  Beeth- 
oven, Land-owner,"  what  was  scrawled 
on  the  back  of  it  before  it  was  returned  ? 
Emotion-owner  ?  No.  "  Beethoven, 
ffrafn-ovtner." 

It  is  our  wont  to  think  of  the  musician 
merely  as  one  skilled  in  some  particular 
line  of  the  art's  development.  With  the 
great  musician  we  cannot  stop  there  ; 
we  must  go  on,  as  did  the  servants  of 
Saul  in  their  report  of  the  royal  poet  and 
musician.  Not  only  is  he  cunning  in 
playing,  but  also  a  mighty  valiant  man, 
and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  mat- 
ters, and  a  comely  person.  Nor  is  the 
description  finished  yet  :  and  the  Lord 
is  with  him. 

Assuredly,  if  the  Lord  is  with  any 
that  cling  their  little  time  to  our  whirl- 
ing world,  He  is  with  the  great  seers  of 
life,  the  poets  and  the  musicians  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  know  life,  it  is  to  these  seers 
we  must  turn.  Culture,  full  life  —  this 
it  is  we  seek.  It  can  never  be  obtained 
till  we  add  to  the  revelations  of  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  poets,  of  Dante, 
of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  the  revela- 
tions of  their  compeers,  Bach,  Haendel 
and  Beethoven.  If  it  is  well  to  remem 
ber  that  the  shapes  of  Paradise  Lost 
rose  before  the  sightless  eyes  of  Milton, 
it  is  equally  well  to  remember  that  the 
strains  of  the  Nine  Symphonies  surged, 
a  sea,  in  the  deaf  ears  of  Beethoven. 
Shakspeare  opened  a  new  world ;  Beeth- 
oven opened  a  newer,  and  more  startling 
world.  After  all  the  leading  up  to  them, 
the  symphonies  were  a  revelation.  We 
shall  not  have  the  last  revelation  of  life, 
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—  to  say  it  once  more  —  until  we  know 
the  poets,  the  seers;  but  we  must  know 
both  the  word  poets  and  the  tone  poets, 
both  the  seers  of  speech  and  the  seers 
of  pure  sound. 

The  wisdom  of  the  world  both  ancient 
and  modern  attests  the  value  of  music  as 
a  means  of  culture.  Milton  in  his  exordi- 
um to  youth  bids  them  be  familiar  with 
the "  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of 
music,  .  .  .  which,  if  wise  men  and 
prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a 
great  power  over  dispositions  and  man- 
ners, to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle 
from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered 
passions."  In  the  Spirit  of  Laws  we  find 
a  fuller  statement.  "That  judicious  writ- 
er, Polybius,'^  says  Montesquieu,"  in- 
forms us  that  music  was  necessary  to 
soften  the  manners  of  the  Arcadians  who 
lived  in  a  cold,  gloomy  country  ;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Cynete,  who  slighted 
music,  were  the  crudest  of  all  the  Greeks, 
and  that  no  other  town  was  so  immersed 
in  luxury  and  debauch.  Plato  is  not  afraid 
to  affirm  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
making  a  change  in  music  without  alter- 
ing the  frame  of  government.  Aristotle, 
who  seems  to  have  written  his  politics 
only  in  order  to  contradict  Plato,  agrees 
with  him  notwithstanding,  in  regard  to 
the  power  and  infludnce  of  music  over 
the  manners  of  the  people.  This  was 
also  the  opinion  of  Theophrastus,  of 
Plutarch  (Life  of  Pelopidas),  and  of  all 
the  ancients ;  an  opinion  grounded  on 
mature  reflection,  being  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  polity."  History  silences 
all  question  concerning  the  power  of 
music  as  a  lever  to  better  living. 
•Matthew  Arnold,  while  so  earnestly 
urging  us  upward  to  a  higher  life,  should 
have  put  music  with  poetry  as  a  mighty 
helper.  He  should  have  bade  these  go 
hand  in  hand  as  of  old  ;  for  much  of 
the  "best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world  "  is  to  be  found  in  the 
tone  poetry. 

Lovers  of  music  associate  its  power 
with  the  future;  it  points  them  to  high  es- 


tates, to  rich  possessions,  somewhere  in 
waiting.  The  future  and  infinity  of  these 
music  speaks  as  by  a  native  necessity,  by 
a  special  and  sovereign  prerogative.  Mu- 
sic inspires  hope,  pictures  the  splendors 
of  immortality.  But  the  reach  of  music 
into  the  future  is  hardly  more  character- 
istic than  its  peculiar  haunting  of  the 
past.  "  It  recalls,"  says  Coleridge,  "the 
deep  emotions  of  the  past  with  an  intel- 
lectual sense  of  proportion."  Here  also 
we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  intel- 
lectual in  music.  George  Eliot  felt 
strongly  the  power  of  music  over  the 
past.  .  .  .  "To  feel,"  she  says,  "its 
wondrous  harmonies  searching  the  subt- 
lest windings  of  your  soul,  the  delicate 
fibres  of  life  where  no  memory  can  pene- 
trate, and  binding  together  your  whole 
being,  past  and  present,  in  an  unspeak- 
able vibration."  Jean  Paul  states  the 
power  of  music  over  the  past  and  the 
future  in  a  single  sentence  :  "  When  I 
hear  music,  it  is  as  if  I  heard  a  loud  past 
or  a  loud  future." 

The  pathos  of  poetry  often  finds  its 
nearest  perfect  expression  in  a  call  to 
the  past ;  it  is  so  with  music.  Music 
identifies  itself  with  a  person,  place  or 
experience  with  all  the  subtilty  of  an 
odor.  No  power  can  more  vividly  recall 
a  vanished  form  or  face.  Chaucer's  lover 
bears  witness  to  this  : 

And  if  he  hearde  song  or  instrument, 
Then  would  he  weepe. 

Music  is  universal  in  its  ministry ;  rare 
is  the  time,  place  or  condition  that  it 
may  not  serve.  There  are  individuals 
without  music  ;  but  we  have  no  record 
of  a  nation  destitute  of  it.  An  old 
voyager  says  of  the  Sagaleen  Islanders, 
"  They  can  all  educe  pleasing  sounds 
from  a  large  stalk  of  celery,  or  a  species 
of  euphorbium,  open  at  both  ends.  They 
blow  into  the  smaller  end,  and  the  sound 
does  not  badly  resemble  the  soft  tones 
of  the  trumpet."  All  nations  have  mu- 
sic ;  and  while  it  has  been,  and  is,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  characteristic,  it 
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is  destined  to  become  more  and  more, 
as  the  art  advances,  a  test  of  the  temper 
of  the  people  giving  it  birth,  a  deci- 
sive factor  of  national  life.  Confucius, 
a  century  before  Plato,  said,  "  Wouldst 
thou  know  if  a  people  be  well  governed, 
if  its  manners  be  good  or  bad,  examine 
the  music  it  practices." 

We  need  not  fear  lest  we  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  music.  It  has  been 
to  the  masses  of  mankind  their  hearts' 
bread.  They  have  not  only  solaced,  but 
fed,  themselves  with  it ;  it  has  been  as 
constant,  as  natural,  in  its  adaptation  as 
the  food  of  their  bodies.  How  sweet 
the  help  to  wear  away  the  long  days 

When  on  the  knap  of  yonder  hill 
The  shepherd  tunes  his  quill. 

The  quill  is  tuned  on  the  grassy  height, 
while  within  doors 

All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings, 
Nor  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things. 

If  Ovid's  miner  is  singing  his  un- 
taught music  amid  the  clanking  of  his 
chains,  the  sailor  is  trolling  his  wild  song 
in  mid-ocean  :  wherever  toil  is,  there, 
too,  is  music,  tender  and  constant  as  a 
mother. 

But,  while  finding  that  music  is  not 
only  the  friendliest,  but,  at  its  highest, 
the  purest  of  arts,  of  the  powers  that 
hold  sway  over  heart  and  mind,  can  we 
go  so  far  as  to  find,  with  Jean  Paul,  that 
it  is  unable  to  express  the  impure  ?  On 
the  contrary,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
music  is  the  most  direct  expression  of 
desire,  that  it  is  emphatically  the  voice 
of  our  inmost  secrets,  that  it  may  utter 
pleasingly  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
would  offend,  even  shock,  us  if  couched 
in  the  cruder  form  of  words,  we  shall  be 
more  likely  to  conclude  that  its  strength 
may  be  as  dangerous  when  perverted  as 
it  is  beneficent  when  rightly  employed. 
The  powers  have  a  white  and  a  black 
side.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Amos, 
we  find  music  inveighed  against  as  the 
accessory  in  iniquity  of  them  that  lie 
upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves 


upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out 
of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  stall;  .  .  .  that  drink 
wine  in  bowls,  and  annoint  themselves 
with  the  chief  ointments.  Here,  plainly 
enough,  music  is  the  companion  of  sloth, 
gluttony  and  all  the  tribe  of  debauch. 
There  is  a  severe  Talmudic  saying  that 
serves  in  this  connection :  "  The  ear 
that  often  listens  to  music  shall  be  root- 
ed out." 

Plato,  too,  has  a  pertinent  word  :  "  Da- 
mon will  tell  you  what  sounds  are  capa- 
ble of  corrupting  the  mind  with  base 
sentiments,  or  of  inspiring  the  contrary 
virtues."  The  philosopher  says  further 
that  the  Egyptians  permitted  only  cer- 
tain moral  music  to  reach  the  ears  of 
the  young. 

When  the  Trojan  lover  declines  to 
battle  with  Menelaus,  Hector  scoffs  at 

His  graceful  form,  instilling  soft  desire, 
His  curling  tresses  and  his  silvan  lyre. 

And  there  is  no  mistaking  the  drift  of 
Gloster's  "lascivious  pleasing  of  the 
lute."  The  lute,  as  touched  in  the  lady's 
chamber,  and  the  "  low  voluptuous  mu- 
sic" winding  through  the  Palace  of  Sin, 
tell  us  that  Jean  Paul  and  Montesquieu 
go  too  far  when  they  affirm  that  music  . 
can  not  express  the  impure,  that  it  is 
the  only  art  that  does  not  corrupt  the 
mind. 

Much  has  been  said,  old  and  new,  of 
the  power  of  music  over  disease.  Py- 
thagoras recommends  it  for  mental  dis- 
orders, while  Thales  is  said  by  means  of 
it  to  have  stayed  the  ravages  of  a  pesti- 
lence at  Sparta.  Undoubtedly  music  is  ] 
remedial  in  cases  of  nervous  affection, 
is  medicinal  to  unquiet  minds.  In  a 
runic  chapter  of  Hava-mal,  music  and 
poetry  combine  to  produce  a  panacea  : 
"  I  am  possessed  •  of  songs  ;  such  as 
neither  the  spouse  of  a  king,  nor  any 
son  of  man  can  repeat  ;  one  of  them  is 
called  the  Helper  :  it  will  help  thee  at 
thy  need,  in  sickness,  grief  and  all  ad- 
versities." 
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Grief  who  need  fear 
That  hath  an  ear  ? 

asks  a  sixteenth  century  poet ;  and 
Shakspeare,  as  always,  comes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  at  a  stroke  : 

In  music  is  such  art, 

Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart. 

Nor  does  the  influence  of  music  stop 
with  man.  The  lines  beginning,  "  Do 
but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd,"  area 
masterly  exhibition  of  its  control  over 
the  creatures  beneath  him. 

Given  music's  power  over  manners 
and  morals,  its  influence  in  religion  is 
obvious.  There  is  serious  truth  in  Dr. 
Holmes's 

Not  all  the  preaching,  O  my  friend, 
Comes  from  the  church's  pulpit  end. 

Milton  tells  us  what  church  music 
should  be  —  a  thing,  unfortunately,  very 
different  from  what  it  is  — 

.     .     .     With  sweetness  through  mine  ear 

Dissolves  me  into  ecstacies, 

And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

It  is  too  true  that  we  no  longer  take 
either  music  or  poetry  for  what  they  are. 
The  old  notion  has  wellnigh  faded  out. 
Pythagoras  deemed  it  a  wise  expenditure 
of  his  time  to  advance  the  art  by  care- 
ful research,  Aristotle  to  dwell  on  its 
power  over  morals,  Plato  to  explain  its 
use  as  a  means  of  bringing  man  into 
harmony  with  himself  and  his  surround- 
ings ;  our  wise  men  and  philosophers 
think  best  to  busy  themselves  with 
other  things.  Were  it  not  better  in 
the  matter  of  music,  as  in  the  matter  of 
poetry,  to  return  to  the  old  notion,  to 
hold  dear  the  companionship  of  this 
most  friendly,  this  beneficent  and  unfail- 
ing power  ?  Reflect,  for  a  moment,  how 
closely  it  is  interwoven  with  every  fiber 
of  life.  Music  has  attended  the  world 
from  its  birth :  it  is  an  inheritance  of 
the  elements,  a  gift  to  all  living  things, 
rising  higher  and  higher  till  it  moves 
the  mind  and  heart,  and  shapes  the  ex- 
pression, of  immortal  man.  Carlyle  is 
right :  the  heart  of  nature  truly  is  music. 


Touch  her,  move  her,  anywhere,  and  the 
response  is  melody.  The  singing  of  the 
Egyptian  sands  is  typical  of  nature 
throughout  :  all  is  music,  all  is  song. 
It  was  a  profound  imagining  of  Pythag- 
oras, that  music  of  the  spheres.  Soon 
as  man  listened  he  heard  a  voice,  and 
felt  that  it  reached  so  far  beyond  the 
human  limit  that  perchance  the  roving 
stars  might  catch  it,  to  repeat  upon 
their  shining  round.  This  is  too  beauti- 
ful, too  true,  an  imagining  for  the  great 
poets  to  overlook.  We  come  upon  it 
again  in  Paradiso,  again  in  the  hymn  on 
Christ's  Nativity  —  "  Ring  out,  ye  chrys- 
tal  spheres,"  and  once  more  as  an  orna- 
ment of  the  one  perfect  love  poem  of 
the  world  : 

There 's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherabins. 

Shakspeare  knew  the  power  of  music. 
Only  music  itself  can  surpass  the 
strength  and  delicacy  of  his  words  con- 
cerning it.  No  other  poetry  comes  so 
near  as  Shakspeare's  to  slipping  back 
from  articulation  into  the  mother  sound. 

That  strain  again  !  it  had  a  dying  fall  : 
Oh,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour  ! 

The  Tempest  is  one  superb  verbal 
symphony.  Soft  viewless  viols  of  love 

lure  Ferdinand  to  Miranda's  bower  : 

• 

Where  should  this  music  be  ?  I'  th'  air  or  th'  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more ;  and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th'  island. 

Sweet  breathings,  as  from  the  realm 
of  sleep,  enchant  even  savage  Caliban ; 
while  stern  voices  of  the  grand  chorus 
hymning  forever  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful, stun  the  guilty  soul  of  King  Alonso  : 

Methought  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it, 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me  ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
The  name  of  Prosper  :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 

Next  after  the  golden  cadence  of  Mil- 
ton, in  its  tribute  to  the  music  of  nature, 
we  may  place  that  subtilest  passage  of 
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Wordsworth,  where  the  beauty  of  nat- 
ural music  passes  into  the  very  being  of 
the  lovely  listener,  and  becomes  visible 
in  her  features  : 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

Yes,  nature  is  all  music ;  earth,  sea 
and  air  sing  their  numberless  songs  and 
play  their  myriad  instruments  forever  ; 
but  it  is  in  the  eternal  soul  of  man  that 


are  to  be  heard  the  ravishing  melodies, 
the  divine  harmonies.  The  man  shut 
out  from  these  stands  amid  deplorable 
desolation.  Dismal,  indeed,  is  his  inher- 
itance,, a  heart  "dark  as  Erebus."  The 
soul  that  knows  music  as  it  is,  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  beauty  and  strength  of  life's 
expression  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  por- 
trayal of  which  were  a  folly  and  a  prof- 
anation. Shakspeare  can  pron  ounce  the 
curse  on  him  whose  ears  are  closed ;  for 
the  blessing  on  him  that  has  ears  to 
hear,  even  Shakspeare  has  no  language. 
John  Vance  Cheney. 


THE  MAN  WHO  CAME  BACK. 


That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  Nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect  and  it.— Macbeth. 

WHEN  a  boy  runs  away  from  home  — 
whether  it  be  for  a  long  chapter  of  ex- 
perience in  the  world,  or  for  a  quick  and 
humilitating  return — a  part  6f  the  cere- 
mony attending  his  departure  ts  the 
registering  of  a  solemn  vow  that  when 
he  comes  back,  rich  and  powerful,  he  will 
revenge  himself  upon  those  who  have 
treated  him  with  contempt.  For  reasons 
which  hardly  need  to  be  set  forth,  such 
vows  are  generally  destined  to  join  the 
innumerable  caravan  that  winds  toward 
the  limbo  of  unfulfilment.  There  were 
circumstances,  however,  in  the  case  of 
Jerome  Parkhurst,  which  gave  to  his 
oath  of  vengeance  a  peculiar  dignity  and 
force,  and  which  caused  it  in  after  years 
materially  to  affect  his  character  and 
his  career. 


When  he  left  his  native  village  —  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  he  ran  away  — 
he  was  no  longer  a  boy.  Yet  he  was 
not  a  man,  either  in  years  or  in  judg- 
ment. The  event  came  to  mark  a  crisis 
in  the  most  trying  period  of  life. 

The  trouble  between  Jerome  Park- 
hurst  and  the  piece  of  the  world  by  which 
he  was  surrounded  began  when  he  was 
very  young.  His  father,  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Parkhurst,  in  his  effort  to  ac- 
count for  Jerome's  evil  tendencies,  was 
accustomed  to  go  back  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations in  the  family  of  the  mother, 
where  he  found  several  worldly  and 
atheistic  ancestors.  It  was  important, 
the  father  thought,  that  this  malignant 
heritage  should  be  "trained  out  "  of  the 
boy,  while  he  was  yet  young  ;  and  he 
went  about  the  work  after  the  method 
advised  by  Solomon.  It  was  hardly  a 
success.  Jerome  grew  up  to  hate  the 
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church  and  Sabbath  school,  and  to  enter- 
tain a  seeming  contempt  for  all  virtue. 
He  declined  to  believe  in  Jonah  and  the 
whale,  made  fun  of  the  catechism,  and 
sat  upright  with  his  eyes  defiantly  wide 
open  during  prayer.  After  his  mother's 
death  he  grew  worse,  —  sullen  and  dis- 
obedient. 

"  He  is  breaking  my  heart,"  said  his 
father  with  a  countenance  of  cast-iron 
severity,  when  one  of  the  elders  of  his 
church  told  of  some  evil  escapade  in 
which  the  youth  had  indulged. 

He  called  Jerome  into  his  study,  and 
began  to  make  preparations  to  punish 
him  with  a  large  strap  which  he  kept  for 
that  purpose. 

"  Father,"  said  the  boy,  watching  him 
with  a  peculiar  gleam  in  his  eye,  "  Are 
you  intending  to  beat  me  ? " 

"  I  shall  correct  you,  my  son." 

"  Well,  I  think  not,"  said  Jerome.  He 
straightened  up  to  his  full  height  —  now 
almost  that  of  a  man  —and  folded  his 
strong  arms.  "  I  warn  you  that  I  shall 
resist." 

A  few  moments  later  the  father,  pale, 
breathless,  his  clothes  disordered  and 
covered  with  dust,  rose  from  the  floor 
and  sank  back  into  a  chair.  The  strap 
was  in  the  possession  of  Jerome,  who 
faced  him  with  a  cool  sneering  smile. 

"  Now,"  said  the  youth,  "  we  will  have 
no  more  of  this.  You  have  always  told 
me  that  you  did  it  for  my  good,  but  I 
have  always  thought  that  it  was  because 
'  you  enjoyed  seeing  me  suffer.  You  have 
made  me  hate  you,  —  perhaps  that  is 
what  you  wished." 

Hate  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  father. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Jerome,  and  burst  into 
a  fierce  round  of  curses. 

The  other  listened  speechless  with 
horror. 

At  last  the  youth  became  calm  and 
said:  "See .here.  Don't  you  think  it 
would  be  better  if  I  were  to  go  away  ? 
Let  me  get  out  into  the  world,  where 
people  live  of  the  kind  that  I  have  read 
about,  —  where  there  are  theaters  and 


fast  horses  and  things  worth  seeing  and 
doing, — where  there  is  money  to  be  made 
and  a  good  chance  for  a  boy  to  grow  up 
and  be  somebody.  Give  me  a  hundred 
dollars,  father,  and  I  will  go  away  where 
you  shall  never  see  me  again." 

"  A  hundred  dollars,  indeed  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  parent,  recovering  from  his 
amazement.  "  Go  if  you  wish,  but  you 
shall  not  have  a  cent  from  me." 

"Very  well,"  answered  the  boy,  "then 
I  will  earn  it.  I  shall  leave  school  to- 
morrow and  go  to  work.  Whenever  I 
have  one  hundred  dollars,  I  shall  relieve 
you  of  my  presence." 

It  was  not  a  large  sum,  yet  it  took  him 
nearly  three  years  to  save  it  from  his 
meager  earnings.  In  the  course  of  this 
period  of  time  his  sullen  and  angry  hat- 
red had  grown  to  include  nearly  every 
resident  of  the  village.  His  rebellion 
against  the  rule  of  his  father  was  widely 
known,  and  the  worthy  members  ofthe 
Reverend  Parkhurst  's  congregation 
could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  aid  and 
abet  the  young  man  by  giving  him  em- 
ployment. 

To  the  younger  generation  he  was  held 
up  as  a  modern  Absalom.  There  was  a 
young  girl  to  whom  Jerome  had  always 
been  much  attached.  Her  parents  refused 
to  allow  her  to  speak  with  him.  He  was 
like  an  outcast. 

And  these  things  did  not  cause  him 
sorrow  or  pain,  for  he  was  by  nature 
strong,  calm,  and  stern ;  but  every  day 
they  branded  deeper  into  his  soul  the 
fierce  and  bitter  hate. 

At  last  the  sum  which  he  had  declared 
to  be  necessary  to  his  plans  was  se- 
cured. Then,  early  one  morning  in  the 
summer  time,  he  packed  up  a  few  pos- 
sessions in  a  small  bundle,  wrote  a  short 
feelingless  note  to  his  father,  and  went 
quietly  out  of  the  house  to  the  stage 
road.  As  he  neared  the  summit  of  a 
hill  which  overhung  the  village,  he 
turned  and  gave  one  long  look  back. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  beyond  the 
low  mountain  range,  and  the  trees  and 
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houses  were  beginning  to  cast  long,  ill- 
defined  shadows  over  the  streets  and 
yards  of  the  town.  Few  people  were 
stirring,  and  such  as  there  were  moved 
quietly,  as  though  fearing  to  disturb  the 
others.  The  picture  was  serenely  beau- 
tiful, and  if  one  should  observe  this 
young  man  standing  erect  with  the  bun- 
dle ai  his  feet,  his  arms  folded  and  his 
head  thrown  back,  gazing  down  from 
the  hill,  he  might  easily  believe  that  it 
was  some  touch  of  tender  sentiment  that 
held  him. 

Yet  never  had  the  fires  of  his  anger 
raged  as  at  the  present  quiet  moment. 
He  was  looking  now  for  the  last  time  on 
the  scene  where  all  his  wretched  and 
unsatisfied  life  had  been  spent,  where 
dwelt  all  the  people  he  had  ever  known, 
and  where  lay  all  of  the  world  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  He  felt  that  there 
was  more  of  life  than  the  vague  dreams 
and  hopes  of  youth,  more  of  people  than 
this  handful,  more  of  the  world_than  this 
obscure  corner, — yet  these  things  were 
thus  far  all  that  had  been  revealed  to 
him.  And  how  he  hated  them,  —  the 
men  and  women,  the  place,  and  the 
years  of  his  life, — how  he  hated  them 
all !  In  a  moment,  when  he  should  turn 
his  back  on  this  scene,  all  would  be  out 
of  sight  forever, — 

Was  it  to  be  forever  ? 

"  No,"  he  shouted  aloud,  with  a  sudden 
and  vehement  oath.  "  Not  forever,  —  I 
swear  it  !  In  twenty  years  I  shall  re- 
turn to  this  place.  I  shall  have  money 
and  power.  Then  for  their  punishment  ! 
For  the  dishonor  they  have  heaped  upon 
me  they  shall  have  ruin.  Not  one  shall 
be  pardoned.  I  will  make  them  grovel  at 
my  feet.  And  my  father"  —here  his 
voice  choked  — "  my  father  is  of  my  own 
blood  arid  shall  not  be  humiliated  ;  but 
the  others,  all  of  them,  shall  suffer  sor- 
row. I  swear  it,  I  swear  by"  —he 
paused.  On  many  occasions  he  had  de- 
clared his  disbelief  in  the  God  of  his  fath- 
ers. Such  an  oath,  though  not  unknown 
to  his  lips,  meant  nothing  to  him.  So, 


after  a  moment's  thought,  he  completed 
the  vow,  "  I  swear  it  by  —  myself." 

And  this  form  of  oath  was  not  ill- 
chosen,  for  it  embodied  all  in  which  he 
had  faith. 

Then  he  turned  and  descended  the 
hill  on  the  other  side  to  the  place  where 
he  should  meet  the  stage. 

There  are  many  who  promise  them- 
selves that  they  shall  become  rich,  and 
but  few  with  whom  the  promise  is 'real- 
ized. It  happened  that  Jerome  Park- 
hurst  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  few. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  the  slow  and  terrible 
struggle  for  the  first  one  hundred  dol- 
lars had  given  him  the  experience  needed 
for  success,  perhaps  that  the  Puritanical 
zeal  of  his  father  had  descended  to  him 
in  the  form  of  uncompromising  worldli- 
ness,  or  perhaps  merely  that  Fortune  by 
some  inscrutable  chance  had  rolled  her 
wheel  in  his  direction,  —  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  he  succeeded  to 
the  measure  of  his  hopes.  Before  the 
twenty  years  were  out  he  was  reckoned  a 
rich  man,  and  —  for  he  understood  the 
advantages  of  wealth  —  was  powerful 
beyond  all  others  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

When  he  had  been  away  from  his  na- 
tive village  about  ten  years  and  his  first 
successes  were  beginning  to  blossom,  a 
sudden  impulse  moved  him  to  write  to 
his  father,  and  he  obeyed  it,  —  for  with 
him  impulses  were  as  powerful  as  they 
were  rare.  The  letter  was  brief  and 
direct  as  a  business  communication.  It 
set  forth  that  the  son  was  now  prosper- 
ous, and  was  ready  to  afford  the  father 
any  assistance  that  he  might  need  in  his 
old  age.  After  a  long  time  an  answer 
came  in  this  wise  :  the  letter  was  re- 
turned, and  on  the  envelope  three  words 
were  written  with  broad  black  marks. 
"  Dead  five  years." 

Jerome,  when  he  saw  these  words, 
drew  a  long  breath.  Regret,  one  might 
perhaps  think.  No  ;  relief. 

For,  as  the  years  passed,  his  anger  at 
the  little  town  and  all  that  it  contained 
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had  crystallized  into  a  substantial  part  of 
his  character.  A  man  must  have  some- 
thingtolive  for:  one  for  ambition, another 
for  enjoyment,  another  for  love, — and 
Jerome  Parkhurst  for  hate.  It  was  to  him 
a  religion,  to  be  upheld  with  the  same 
determined  ardor  that  his  father  had 
brought  to  his  finesse  of  dogmatism. 
There  was  an  altar  upon  which  the  fire 
burned  unceasingly,  for  fuel  enough,  as 
it  seemed,  had  been  heaped  up  during 
the  long  sad  years  of  youth  to  last 
through  a  lifetime. 

But  the  memory  of  his  father  had 
troubled  him  at  times.  In  the  world 
which  he  now  knew,  men  took  revenge 
upon  their  enemies,  but  scarcely  upon 
their  own  flesh  and  blood.  Well,  he  was 
out  of  the  way  —  dead  —  dead  five  years. 
"I  wonder  what  he  thought  of  me  — 
at  the  end,"  said  Jerome,  as  he  watched 
the  letter  curl  up  in  the  flames.  "  He 
never  forgave  me,  I  imagine.  Why  should 
he  ?  "  -  and  he  felt  the  thrill  of  sympa- 
thy that  comes  with  hereditary  under- 
standing,— "  I  shall  never  forgive  him." 
His  hatred  of  the  place  was  now  quite 
unhampered,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
it  formed  the  background  on  which  every 
other  thought  and  sentiment  was  out- 
lined. It  had  grown  to  be  so  much  a 
matter  of  habit  with  him  to  think  these 
bitter  thoughts,  that  all  the  cares  and 
excitements  of  a  busy  life  failed  to  make 
them  weaker  or  less  frequent. 

He  refrained  however, —  although  he 
was  a  sternly  practical  man,  —  from  at- 
tempting to  put  his  ideas  of  revenge 
into  a  definite  form.  He  never  asked 
himself,  What  can  I,  with  all  the  money 
and  influence  which  I  have  secured,  do 
to  injure  these  people  ?  His  sole  thought 
was  to  go  back  to  the  town  and  carry 
out  the  vow  he  had  made  at  his  depart- 
ure, although  he  remembered  it  only  as 
a  vague  sweeping  threat  of  vengeance. 
When  the  end  came  to  the  period 
which  he  had  set  for  his  exile,  he  put  his 
affairs  in  order  and  went  back  to  the 
home  of  his  youth.  Who  can,  after  all, 


know  the  motives  of  any  man,  —  who 
indeed,  knows  his  own  ?  Jerome  Park- 
hurst  believed  that  now  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty  years  his  hatred  was  as  intense 
and  unyielding  as  on  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture. And  yet,  was  it  not  true  that 
he  had  once  and  for  always  said  that  he 
would  return  ?  And  was  .he  not  a  man 
who  regarded  a  promise  made  to  him- 
self as  sacred  as  one  made  to  another  ? 
May  it  not  have  been  this  alone  that 
brought  him  back  ? 

A  railway  which  had  sprung  up  during 
the  period  of  his  absence  led  to  his  des- 
tination. As  the  train  began  to  run 
through  well  remembered  pastures  and 
ravines,  a  desire  seized  Jerome  to  obtain 
his  first  view  of  the  village  from  the  very 
spot  where  he  had  last  beheld  it.  Leav- 
ing the  cars  at  a  station  near  by  the  town, 
he  made  his  way  across  the  fields  and 
ascended  the  overhanging  hill.  In  a 
moment,  the  scene  which  was  so  clearly 
pictured  in  his  memory  lay  before  him. 
But  what  had  happened  to  the  place  ? 
In  what  mysterious  way  had  it  changed  ? 
The  returning  native  stared  in  utter 
amazement. 

It  seemed  to  have  shrunk  into  itself. 
This  was  not  the  place  that  he  remem- 
bered, but  a  pigmy  miniature  of  it.  Not 
only  were  the  boundaries  of  the  town 
contracted  until  it  became  an  insignifi- 
cant village,  but  the  very  houses  and 
stores,  streets,  and  even  the  trees,  had 
all  grown  smaller.  Some  of  the  buildings 
at  the  time  of  his  departure  had  been 
stately  and  imposing ;  now  they  were 
quite  unworthy  of  notice.  He  remem- 
bered many  spacious  and  costly  resi- 
dences. Where  were  they  now  ?  This 
one  had  shriveled  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  cottage,  and  that  to  a  small  frame  dwell- 
ing. Yet  there  was  after  all  a  singular 
likeness  between  what  he  now  beheld 
and  what  was  pictured  in  his  memory, 
and  the  longer  he  gazed  the  more  clearly 
it  became  visible.  The  scene  was  un- 
changed ;  but  the  eyes  seeing  it  were 
not  the  same. 
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At  last  the  man  who  came  back  began 
to  descend  the  hill.  Presently  he  stopped 
and  spoke  aloud. 

"  It  was  an  error  in  perspective,"  said 
he.  "Then,  I  saw  it  by  itself, — now, 
with  the  world  around  it." 

And  he  began  to  feel  the  peculiar  sen- 
sation that  affects  an  obstinate  man 
when  he  fears  he  is  about  to  change  his 
mind. 

He  strolled  through  the  town,  glan- 
cing now  and  again  over  the  fences  into 
yards  and  gardens  where  he  had  played 
as  a  child.  To  his  keen  Western  eyes 
the  place  seemed  thoroughly  unprosper- 
ous.  Stores  and  shops  stood  vacant,  and 
weeds  grew  almost  to  the  middle  of  the 
streets. 

The  inhabitants  had  already  bur- 
rowed out  of  sight,  though  it  was 
scarce  sundown.  The  few  people  that 
he  met  stared  at  him, —  which  is  not 
strange,  for  he  stared  at  them.  But  he 
saw  no  one  that  he  knew. 

In  the  evening  he  drew  the  landlord 
of  the  tavern  where  he  staid  —  a  man 
whom  he  dimly  remembered  —  into  con- 
versation, and  asked  after  a  number  of 
his  father's  friends, —  his  own  bitterest 
enemies. 

Some  of  them  were  dead,  and  those 
that  lived  were  all,  it  seemed,  in  trouble  : 
their  homes  were  mortgaged  and  liable 
to  be  taken  from  them,  their  sons  had 
turned  out  badly,  and  they  themselves 
were  suffering  from  consumption,  rheu- 
matism, cancer,  and  other  old-fashioned 
ailments.  The  inn-keeper  himself  was 
bent  with  chronic  lumbago,  which  might 
perhaps  account  for  the  ultra-jaundiced 
view  which  he  took  of  the  situation. 
Jerome  asked  to  know  about  the  man 
in  whose  daughter  he  had  once  been  in- 
terested, and  learned  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  now  at  the  county  poor-farm. 


The  girl  after  working  some  years  at  a 
factory  had  married  and  disappeared. 

"Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  the 
town  ? "  exclaimed  the  man  who  came 
back. 

The  inn-keeper  was  uncertain.  Some 
said  it  was  prohibition.  Others  said  it 
was  the  river,  which  many  years  before 
had  changed  its  course  by  reason  of 
freshets,  and  which  now  spread  out  over 
the  lowlands  forming  a  vast  swamp. 
From  this  came  diseases,  and  the  town 
was  shunned  by  the  factories  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  surrounding  localities. 
People  kept  moving  away,  the  stores 
were  closed  up,  and  property  deterio- 
rated in  value. 

"The  time  was,"  said  mine  host  with 
plaintive  garrulity,  "  when  I  would  have 
five  or  six  commercial  gents  like  your- 
self, on  one  night'.  Now,  two  or  three 
a  week  is  the  average." 

"  Well,  why  don't  they  drain  the 
swamp  ? " 

That    was  just  what    they  were  try- 
ing to  do,  but  it  would  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.    The  city  was  deeply  in  debt, 
but  individual  residents  had  started  a 
fund  some  years  ago.  After  a  hard  strug- 
gle they  had  raised  half  enough, —  and 
there  the  subscription  stuck. 
"  How  much  more  is  needed  ? " 
"Ten  thousand  dollars  !  " 
Had   it   been   as  many  millions,  the 
shriveled-up  bent-over  inn-keeper  could 
hardly  have  spoken  of  it  with  greater 
reverence. 

The  man  who  came  back  rose  up  sud- 
denly and  shook  himself.  In  that  instant 
the  dark  chimera  which  had  for  twenty 
years  rested  before  his  vision  melted 
away.  And  then  came  a  sense  of  good- 
natured  self-contempt. 

"  The  custodian  of  that  fund,"  said  he, 
—  "  where  does  he  live  ?  " 

Charles  DivigJit    Willard.     * 
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T  was  in  October,  1850, 
that  I,  Jack  Williams, 
found  myself  "on  the 
beach,"  or, in  plain  Eng- 
lish, almost  penniless, 
in  Hong-Kong.  I  had 
been  mate  of  a  country 
ship,  had  quarreled  with 
my  skipper  and  gone  ashore  with  only  a 
few  dollars  in  my  pocket.  Times  were 
bad,  wages  low,  and  tired  of  haunting 
merchants'  godowns,  or  offices,  day  after 
day  in  search  of  a  berth,  I  had  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  go  "before  the 
mast."  My  boarding-house  keeper  had 
given  me  some  pretty  strong  hints  that 
it  was  about  time  I  shipped,  so  I  was  not 
in  a  very  good  humor  as  I  strolled  along 
the  water-front  that  day. 

I  was  carelessly  watching  a  large  junk 
that  was  just  hoisting  sail  when  a  smart, 
white-painted  galley,  pulling  eight  oars, 
and  manned  with  a  crew  of  Malays 
wearing  gaudy  sarongs  and  red  turbans, 
came  dashing  up  to  the  landing  place, 
and  a  tall,  sailor-looking  man,  who  had 
been  steering  her,  jumped  ashore. 

As  he  spoke  to  the  boat's  crew  in 
country-bhat,  or  Hindoostanee,  I  stepped 
forward  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any 
chance  for  a  second  mate's  billet  in  his 
ship. 

"  Not  at  present,  my  man,"  said  he, 
'but  what  employ  have  you  been  in  ?" 
So  I  mentioned  the  name  of  my  last 
ship  and  how  I  had  left  her,  adding  that 


I  was  very  anxious  to  get  to  sea  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"Well,"  he  rejoined,  "I  want  a  gun- 
ner, and  I  guess  you  'd  suit  very  well,  as 
you  've  been  used  to  lascars.  You  '11 
have  forty  dollars  a  month  and  a  com- 
mission on  every  chest  of  opium.  I  sup- 
pose you  know  the  trade.  What  do  you 
say  ? " 

I  was  not  very  long  making  up  my 
mind,  you  may  be  sure  ;  so  we  went  up 
to  the  shipping-office,  where  I  signed 
articles  as  gunner  on  board  of  the  brig- 
antine  "Ariel,"  and  with  a  month's  ad- 
vance in  my  pocket  I  started  off  to  the 
boarding-house,  paid  my  bill,  bought 
some  tobacco,  called  a  couple  of  coolies 
to  take  my  dunnage  down  to  the  wharf, 
and  then  jumping  into  a  sampan  I  put 
off  for  my  new  vessel,  which  (as  the  cap- 
tain had  told  me)  was  over  on  the  Cum- 
Si-Moon  side,  and  ready  to  sail  with  the 
next  morning's  ebb  tide. 

As  I  came  close  to  her  I  could  not 
help  being  delighted  with  the  looks  of 
the  Ariel.  She  was  a  perfect  picture,  a 
Baltimore-built  clipper  of  about  four 
hundred  tons,,  with  long,  tapering  masts, 
square  yards,  and  immense  boom,  which 
promised  an  enormous  spread  of  can- 
vas. She  was  painted  black  with  a 
broad  red  streak,  showed  four  ports  of  a 
side,  and  both  stern  and  figure-head  were 
profusely  ornamented  with  gilded  mould- 
ings. As  my  sampan  reached  the  gang- 
way I  could  see  that  her  decks  were 
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crowded  with  men,  and  could  hear  the 
shrill  sound  of  the  serangs —  native 
boatswain  —  whistle,  as  the  lascars  were 
busily  engaged  in  hoisting  stores  from 
a  couple  of  lighters,  and  then  striking 
them  down  the  hold. 

When  I  stepped  over  the  side  a  stout- 
built,  bronzed  young  fellow,  wearing  a 
blue  silk  jacket  and  Panama  hat,  who 
was  apparently  the  officer  in  charge,  met 
me  with  a  pleasant  nod.  "  I  -suppose 
you  are  our  new  gunner ;  here,  quarter- 
master, "take  a  couple  of  clasJiees, —  las- 
cars, —  show  the  gunner  his  cabin,  and 
have  his  traps  carried  there  at  once." 

Then  he  turned  away  and  began  shout- 
ing out  orders  to  some  of  the  hands  who 
were  at  work  aloft.  I  followed  my  guide 
through  the  poop-cabin,  which  was  hand- 
somely furnished,  with  a  row  of  state- 
rooms on  each  side,  and  having  stowed 
away  my  belongings  in  the  berth  point- 
ed out  to  me,  I  returned  to  the  upper 
deck  and  took  a  look  around  my  new 
home.  The  Ariel,  like  all  others  of  her 
class,  was  equally  well  adapted  for  run- 
ning or  fighting  ;  she  carried  one  long- 
twelve  and  eight  six-pounders  as  broad- 
side guns,  while  the  crew  consisted  of 
the  captain,  three  mates,  supercargo, 
gunner,  two  gunner's  mates,  and  four 
quartermasters,  who  were  all  Europeans  ; 
twelve  Manilla-men  seacunnies,  or  steers- 
men, (from  soucan,  a  rudder)  and  thirty 
Malayu  and  Mussulman  lascars,  with  the 
usual  complement  of  serangs  and  tcndals 
(boatswains  and  their  mates),  stewards 
and  cooks.  As  was  customary  in  those 
seas,  the  officers  took  every  precaution 
to  protect  themselves  from  any  sudden 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  the  native  crew  ; 
the  magazine  was  beneath  the  captain's 
cabin,  the  doors  leading  into  the  cuddy 
were  of  unusual  strength  and  fitted  with 
massive  wooden  bars,  all  the  Europeans 
carried  pistols,  and  besides  all  this  the 
natives  were  divided  by  their  castes  or 
nationalities,  and  did  not  mess  or  asso- 
ciate familiarly  together.  I  had  not 
much  leisure,  however,  for  looking  about 


me,  as  I  was  soon  at  work,  along  with 
my  two  mates,  stowing  the  magazine, 
filling  cartridges,  and  getting  everything 
ready  for  sea. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  we  weighed 
anchor  and  put  to  sea,  passing  out  by 
the  Si-Moon  channel,  and  steered  north 
by  east,  running  through  the  straits  of 
Fo-Kien,  having  Formosa  on  our  star- 
board side,  and  catching  occasional 
glimpses  of  Mount  Morrison  as  it  tow- 
ered high  into  the  clouds.  We  sailed 
steadily  along  before  the  monsoon,  and 
every  clay  the  crew  exercised  at  the  guns, 
while  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  pirat- 
ical craft,  until  we  bore  up  and  anchored 
off  the  town  of  Kin-Hoa,  when  the 
supercargo  and  interpreter  went  ashore 
and  bargained  for  the  delivery  of  a  large 
quantity  of  opium. 

Next  evening  a  smuggler's  boat,  pull- 
ing twenty  oars  of  a  side,  came  along, 
and  the  drug  was  supplied  to  the  traders 
on  board  of  it  ;  they  paying  weight  for 
weight  in  Sycee  silver,  which  was  care- 
fully tested  by  our  shroff,  money  changer, 
and  then  stowed  away  in  the  magazine. 
The  smuggling  boat  had  scarcely  shoved 
off  when  an  imperial  mandarin-junk 
came  dashing  along  in  pursuit,  with  the 
foam  flying  before  its  sweeps,  and  blaz- 
ing away  with  a  long  brass  gun  ;  but  it 
was  very  evident  to  us  that  it  was  not 
particularly  eager  to  overtake  the  fugi- 
tives, who  speedily  vanished  into  one  of 
the  small  bays  that  indent  the  coast  in 
that  locality. 

Our  anchor  had  been  hove  short,  so 
we  stood  out  to  sea  at  once  and  bore  off 
the  land  for  a  couple  of  days,  then  we 
steered  westward  again  and  sighted  land 
abreast  of  Yan-Ping,  a  lit'tle  to  the  north 
of  Foo-Chow.  There  we  lay  to  and  the 
supercargo  went  ashore.  When  he  and 
the  interpreter  returned,  all  hands  were 
set  to  work  at  once,  yard-ropes  were  led 
along,  strips  of  canvas  painted  white 
were  made  ready,  the  guns  shotted  and 
cast  loose,  whilst  boarding-pikes  and 
cutlasses  were  ranged  around  the  masts. 
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Just  before  dark  a  smuggling  boat 
came  off  to  us  and  the  opium  was  tran- 
shipped in  the  usual  manner,  but  when 
the  delivery  had  been  completed  and  the 
silver  had  been  all  received,  our  skipper 
shouted,  in  Hindoostanee,  "  Hands  clear 
boat."  In  an  instant  the  Manilla-men 
and  Malays,  headed  by  the  second  officer, 
sprang  on  board  of  the  smuggling  craft, 
and  before  her  astonished  crew  could 
offer  any  effectual  resistance,  the  lately 
purchased  opium  was  passed  up  again  on 
board  the  Ariel,  our  men  climbed  up  the 
side,  and  in  a  moment  we  were  slipping 
off  the  land  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 
hour.  It  did  not  take  very  long  to  shift 
rigs,  so  before  morning  a  small  fore-and- 
aft  schooner  with  a  broad  white  streak 
on  her  sides  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
brigantine.  We  repeated  this  trick  suc- 
cessfully at  Chin-Chow,  and  then  having 
resumed  her  original  shape,  the  Ariel 
anchored  off  Swatow  where  the  remain- 
der of  the  opium  was  sold  and  delivered. 

Thence  we  returned  to  Hong-Kong 
for  a  fresh  cargo,  but  on  our  arrival  there 
we  were  at  once  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Calcutta,  and  take  in  opium  there. 

We  accordingly  sailed  in  company 
with  the  Sylph,  belonging  to  Jarcline  S. 
Mattheson,  which  was  bound  for  the 
same  port,  and  carried  $200,000  in  Sycee 
silver.  We  stood  to  the  southward,  keep- 
ing close  in  along  shore  to  avoid  the  full 
strength  of  the  monsoon,  but  when  we 
had  passed  into  the  Gulf  of  long-King 
we  were  for  two  days  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog,  and  had  to  lie  to,  firing  guns 
and  ringing  the  bell  constantly,  to 
acquaint  the  Sylph  with  our  position. 

On  the  third  morning  the  weather 
cleared  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
bight  of  the  Gulf,  with  the  Sylph  inshore 
of  us,  while  to  seaward  was  a  large  squad- 
ron of  war-junks  flying  the  Dragon-flag. 
We  thought  this  might  be  a  division  of 
the  imperial  fleet,  but  we  were  soon 
undeceived,  for  they  began  to  bear  down 
on  us  and  opened  fire  at  once.  But  our 
skipper  was  not  a  man  to  be  caught  nap- 


ping ;  sheets  were  hauled  aft,  additional 
Canvas  spread,  and  we  dashed  along  on 
a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of 
junks,  which  came  down  before  the  wind, 
firing  occasionally,  with  their  crews  beat- 
ing gongs  as  they  crowded  the  decks. 
On  board  of  us  all  hands  were  lying 
down,  except  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and 
the  captain  standing  by  the  weather 
main  rigging.  The  enemies'  shot  came 
whistling  around  us,  but  fortunately  we 
received  no  damage  except  a  few  holes 
in  the  sails  and  the  cutting  of  some  un- 
important ropes  aloft.  The  smoke  from 
their  guns  drifted  down  on  us  in  dense 
clouds,  but  at  last  we  emerged  from  this 
as  we  cleared  the  outside  junk. 

"  Up  with  your  helm, —  hard  up," 
shouted  the  captain.  "Ley  chel  mairee 
bJiai  IiarreaJi  mom  dammon"  —  Quick, 
my  lads,  slack  off  tacks  and  sheets. 
The  Ariel  came  up  in  the  wind  with  all 
her  sails  shaking. 

"  Clap  on  and  haul  aft  your  sheets  !  " 
And  taking  the  breeze  in  her  other  beam 
the  saucy  little  craft  dashed  off  to  the 
open  sea. 

"  Now  give  them  a  dose  from  our 
Long  Tom,  Mr.  Williams."  And  soon 
I  sent  some  twelve-pound  shots  plun- 
ging right  among  the  junks,  which  had 
crowded  up  in  a  confused  group,  with 
their'  masts  creaking  and  mat-sails  clat- 
tering, as  they  s.trove  to  wear  round  in 
pursuit  of  us. 

The  Sylph  was  not  equally  fortunate, 
for  when  last  we  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  the  junks  had  collected  about  her  in 
a  dense  mass,  the  firing  had  ceased,  and 
she  was  evidently  captured, 

We  continued  our  voyage  to  the 
southward,  and  on  reaching  Singapore 
reported  the  affair  to  the  admiral  on  the 
station.  Thence  we  sailed  to  Calcutta, 
where  we  arrived  without  meeting  with 
anything  unusual  ;  but  being  ashore  a 
few  days  after  we  anchored  off  Garden 
Reach,  I  read  the  following  extract  from 
The  Straits  Times  published  at  Singa- 
pore :  — 
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The  squadron  (consisting  of  H.  M.  Steam-frigates, 
Nemesis,  Fox,  and  Phlegethon,  and  the  East  India. 
Coast  Steamer  Auckland)  which  was  dispatched  in 
search  of  Shap-ung-tsy,  the  rebellious  Chinese  ad- 
miral, has  been  successful  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition.  The  piratical  fleet  was 
found  at  anchor  inside  of  a  coral  reef  on  the  coast  of 
Hainan.  Our  vessels  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
a  passage,  but,  a  fishing-boat  having  piloted  them 


through,  they  soon  opened  fire  on  the  enemy.  The 
second  shell  from  the  Phlegethon  penetrated  to  the 
magazine  of  Shap-ung-tsy's  flag  ship,  a  forty-gun 
junk,  which  at  once  exploded  and  was  blown  to 
atoms.  The  other  vessels  were  easily  captured,  and 
those  of  their  crews  that  sought  a  refuge  on  shore 
were  at  once  speared  by  the  infuriated  Hainanese 
whose  coasts  they  had  been  ravaging.  The  bell  of 
the  ill-fated  Sylph  was  found  in  one  of  the  junks. 

T.  J.  B. 


HELEN'S   EXPERIENCE. 


EFORE  she  was  eighteen 
Helen  Tryon  married  for 
love.  At  twenty-five  she 
found  herself  bankrupt  of 
everything.  She  lived,  and  with  the 
stubborn  tenacity  of  her  nature  she 
braced  herself  to  endure  existence,  but 
she  neither  hoped  nor  feared  anything. 
She  ate  awd  drank  and  slept,  the  mechan- 
ical routine  of  the  days  repeated  itself 
but  she  had  come  to  a  dead  stop.  She 
had  lost  all  courage,  all  faith  :  a  bare 
blank  wall  faced  her.  There  was  noth- 
ing more  to  be  enjoyed  nor  suffered. 
She  had  had  everything  and  lost  every- 
thing. 

If  she  had  consciously  recognized  all 
this  there  might  have  been  some  hope 
of  reaction.  When  one  appreciates  the 
dramatic  effect  of  circumstances,  a  new 
interest  in  new  circumstances  is  apt  to 
be  not  far  off.  But  Helen  was  capable 
of  no  such  attitude  toward  herself.  One 
saw  it  in  her  face, —  dark  and  thin  and 


changeless  as  a  statue's.  She  had  great 
dark  eyes,  but  they  never  varied  their  . 
dreamy  unheeding  look.  Her  voice  was 
low,  soft,  and  monotonous.  And  yet  she 
was  not  at  all  a  dreadful  person  to  live 
with.  It  was  impossible  that  her  story 
should  not  cast  its  shadow  over  the  I 
household,  but  when  it  was  once  settled 
that  Helen's  experience  had  exempted 
her  from  all  the  ordinary  rules  that 
bound  the  others,  matters  adjusted  them- 
selves as  they  always  do,  and  the  happy 
current  of  commonplace  living  flowed 
around  her  undisturbed. 

She  was  slender  and  graceful,  strong 
too,  as  these  slight-built  New  England 
women  are  often  enough.  At  seventeen 
she  had  not  been  handsome,  but  she  had  :• 
had  that  air  of  any  possibility  of  beauty 
that  is  better  than  denned  prettincss. 
She  was  shy,  reserved  and  cold,  with  the 
positive  repelling  power  of  strong  na- 
tures with  the  Puritan  traditions  of  train- 
ing superadded.  Under  it  she  was  will- 
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ful,  headstrong,  and  passionate,  never 
capable  of  seeing  more  than  one  side  of 
a  subject,  and  always  glorifying  that  side 
with  the  whole  force  of  a  tropical  imagi- 
nation rigidly  repressed  and  totally  im- 
governed. 

>  It  was  just  then  that  in  a  school  vaca- 
tion she  visited  a  friend  in  one  of  the 
shadiest,  and  oldest,  and  steadiest,  of 
Connecticut  villages.  While  she  was  in 
the  house  there  came  out  of  the  vague 
Southwest  a  young  man  that  claimed 
blood  relationship  with  the  family.  It 
was  just  in  the  days  when  Bret  Harte's 
heroes  stood  foremost  in  the  ranks  of 
popularity.  The  inborn  rebellion  against 
conventionalities  in  Helen's  blood 
caught  eagerly  at  the  picturesque  free- 
dom and  wildness  of  these  characteriza- 
tions. She  could  not  realize  that  one 
redeeming  trait  may  not  suffice  to  make 
a  whole  life  tolerable.  Payne  Morse 
was  as  handsome  in  his  blonde  way  as  a 
young  demigod.  He  had  the  slow,  soft 
speech  of  the  plainsman ;  he  swore  no 
oaths,  in  her  presence  at  least  ;  he  con- 
formed to  the  requirements  of  a  com- 
munity to  which  a  revolver  and  a  lariat 
rope  were  alike  uncalled  for  and  out- 
landish with  a  good  natured  toleration 
that  had  in  Helen's  eyes  immense  pi- 
quancy and  magnanimity.  Then  he  rode 
like  a  centaur,  and  the  accomplishment 
was  so  novel  in  that  corner  of  the  hills 
that  it  seemed  almost  like  something 
unlawful  and  ungodly.  Somebody  in  a 
wild  fit  of  speculation  had  shipped  East 
a  train  load  of  mustangs,  with  the  illusive 
hope  that  they  might  be  broken  for  use 
among  the  quartz  ledges.  They  kicked, 
they  bucked,  they  sat  on  their  haunches 
and  squealed  their  wrongs  aloud  in  every 
variation  of  the  equine  tongue,  and  at 
last  Payne  Morse  was  appealed  to  as  be- 
ing only  a  little  less  savage  than  the 
mustangs,  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything 
with  them. 

He  found  himself  able  and  apparently 
enjoyed  the  work.  His  fearless  riding, 
his  quiet,  merciless  mastership  of  the 


untamed  brutes,  completed  the  conquest 
of  Helen's  fancy. 

That  was  in  leafy  June  ;  in  September 
she  went  back  to  school.  A  month  later 
she  left  the  recitation  room  one  day,  put 
on  her  hat,  walked  out  of  the  house  and 
to  the  railroad  station.  In  the  next  city 
Payne  Morse  awaited  her.  They  were 
married  within  the  hour,  and  before  sun- 
set they  told  the  story  in  the  Tryon  sit- 
ting room. 

Helen  was  not  defiant.  She  was  quiet, 
rather  sad,  but  no  more  repentant  or  re- 
gretful than  a  block  of  marble.  Mr. 
Tryon  recognized  the  trait  by  sympathy, 
perhaps.  He  looked  at  the  two  as  they 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Mother 
and  sister  had  withdrawn  a  little  :  Hel- 
en's will  was  a  thing  that  most  of  the 
household  did  withdraw  from.  She  stood 
by  her  husband's  side,  slight,  erect,  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  but  not  leaning  on 
him  at  all. 

"  You  are  aware,  sir,"  Mr.  Tryon 
said,  "that  this  child  is  a  minor, —  by 
the  law  I  could  take  her  .from  you." 

"  But  you  will  not  ?  "  The  question 
was  half  assertion. 

"  No,  I  shall  not.  She  has  chosen  ; 
she  must  learn  life  in  her  own  way ;  I 
shall  try  and  make  no  difference  be- 
tween her  and  the  others, —  and  may 
the  Lord  have  mercy  on  you  both,"  he 
added,  half  under  his  breath. 

For  a  month  the  two  staid  under  the 
home  roof.  Helen's  mother  put  down 
intuition  and  instinct  with  a  stronghand, 
magnified  the  superficial  charms  of  the 
man,  and  was  able  at  last  to  say  :  "  It 
was  irregular  —  improper  —  wrong,  but 
we  can't  help  liking  him." 

Helen's  sisters— two  of  them — really 
did  like  him.  The  careless,  easy,  tiacon- 
scious  dash  of  his  manner,  his  unfailing, 
elaborate,  if  somewhat  florid  courtesy, 
the  air  of  vague  romance  that  seemed 
to  make  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
breathed,  all  appealed  to  their  ideal  of  .the 
chivalric  and  poetic.  He  did  not  talk 
much  of  himself,  but  his  half  impersonal 
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stories  of  wild  adventures  and  reckless 
daring  opened  vistas  into  a  limitless 
wonderland.  Mr.  Tryon  treated  him 
politely  always,  and  never  said  a  word 
for  or  against  him. 

Then  Helen  took  the  few  thousands 
of  dollars,  for  which  by  right  she  should 
have  waited  till  she  had  reached  her  ma- 
jority, and  went  with  her  husband  into 
the  then  half-savage  depths  of  the  Colo- 
rado cattle  ranges. 

For  four  years  her  letters  came  regu- 
larly. From  the  very  first  there  had 
been  little  of  personal  record  in  them. 
What  she  hoped  or  feared,  enjoyed  or 
suffered,  no  one  had  any  way  of  guess- 
ing. It  was  the  kindest  thing  to  read  , 
nothing  more  than  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face. But  at  the  end  of  that  time  Payne 
Morse  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  con- 
finement for  life  for  participation  in  a 
daring  train  robbery.  She  simply  sent 
the  papers  in  which  the  matter  was  re- 
corded. 

Mr.  Tryon  followed  his  telegram  with 
all  the  speed  possible.  And  so  Helen 
Morse  came  home  again,  a  statuesque 
shadow  of  herself,— she  and  her  baby, 
of  whom  the  whole  family  made  an  ob- 
ject of  worship. 

One  more  blow  remained  to  fall.  A 
year  later  the  baby  died.  The  copy  of 
the  newspaper  that  told  its  death,  told, 
too,  the  death  of  its  father,  shot  dead 
while  trying  to  escape  from  the  prison 
in  which  he  was  confined. 

Helen  wore  black  after  that, — perhaps 
for  her  baby's  death ;  perhaps  for  the 
memory  of  the  man  who  had  treated 
her  with  a  cruelty  she  never  told  nor 
hinted  at;  perhaps  for  herself,  because 
she  had  outlived  everything.  At  any 
rate  she  went  in  somber  garments,  and 
no  one  questioned  or  remarked. 

And  so  up  to  this  night, —  the  night 
of  her  twenty-fifth  birthday,  when  they 
were  all  sitting  about  the  tea  table  and 
talking  of  Harry's  prospects.  Harry 
had  bought  a  share  in  a  Texas  ranch, 
and  he  and  his  partner  were  going  to 


rough  it  alone  in  their  cabin  among  the 
grass  and  sheep.  Harry  was  enthusi- 
astic, forestalling  a  little  and  uncon- 
sciously the  character  he  was  to  assume 
by-and-by. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Micawber  ! "  Grace  said, 
mockingly,  "  Mother,  you  ought  to  give 
him  a  tin  plate  and  cup,  and  keep  silver 
forks  out  of  his  sight.  And  Harry, 
you  '11  have  to  cut  the  acquaintance  of 
boiled  shirts,  unless  you  boil  them  your-, 
self,  and  then  you'll  have  spasms  over 
the  starch." 

Helen  looked  up,  and  said  in  her  slow, 
impassive  way,  "  Why  could  n't  I  go  and 
keep  house  for  you,  Harry  ?  " 

Silence  fell  about  the  table.  The  idea 
had  never  presented  itself  to  one  of 
them,  but  now  all  at  once  it  did  not  seem 
so  impracticable.  No  fancy  of  Helen's 
ever  did  for  Helen. 

"I  have  seen  something  of  the  life/' 
she  said.  "There  is  nothing  in  it  that 
I  cannot  face.  I  do  not  mind  the  soli- 
tude, and  a  house  is  more  comfortable 
with  a  woman  in  it." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  She  went 
about  her  preparations  with  a  straight- 
forward, unhurrying  readiness  that  ad- 
mitted of  little  assistance.  In  ten  days 
the  brother  and  sister  started,  and  the 
family  felt  somehow  as  if  there  had  been 
a  death  as  well  as  a  departure. 

In  those  days  the  railroad  lines  were 
everywhere  incomplete.     Helen  alight- 
ing from  the  low  train  at  its  farther! 
point  of  advance,  found  herself  with  five 
hundred   miles   of   stage   riding  before 
her.     With  her  usual  silence  she  did  not 
even  comment   on   the  discomforts   of 
the  journey.     She  was  the  only  woman 
in  the  great  swinging  coach.     The  other 
passengers     were    men     bronzed     and 
bearded,  in  flannels  and  sombreros, 
with  more  or  less  of  the  furniture  i 
armory  about  them.     They  paid  her  a 
good  deal  of  deferential  attention, 
were  assiduous  in  supplyir 
real  or  imagined.     And  Helen   t< 
all   as   she   did   everything  else,  with  a 
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gentle  kind  of  half  unobservant  gravity 
that  seemed  to  be  very  puzzling  to  their 
minds. 

On  the  second  day  well  among  the 
mountains,  swinging  down  a  long  incline 
among  the  dark  shadows  of  the  pines, 
there  was  a  sudden  abrupt  report  of  fire- 
arms, a  plunging,  lurching  motion  of  the 
coach,  a  sudden  uproar  of  voices  with- 
out ;  and  Helen,  crushed  down  into  the 
lower  corner  of  the  vehicle  with  a  smoth- 
ered impression  of  several  tons  of  kick- 
ing humanity  over  and  above  her,  heard 
"road  agents"  uttered  somewhere  in 
the  mass,  and  knew  what  had  befallen 
them. 

One  by  one  the  passengers  were  ex- 
tracted. 

"There's  a  lady  in  there,"  a  voice 
Baid. 

"  We  '11  come  to  her  presently.  Seat 
yourselves  on  that  log,  gentlemen.  Here 
she  is  !  Now  Madame,"  offering  a  dia- 
mond-ringed white  hand. 

Up  rose  Helen  as  little  dishevelled  as 
possible  for  a  woman  to  be  under  the 
circumstances,  and  was  assisted  up  and 
out  by  a  masked  man  with  the  easiest 
elegance  of  demeanor. 

"We  are  sorry  to  inconvenience  a 
lady,"  a  quiet  voice  said,  "  but  it  is  one 
of  the  unpleasant  necessities  of  busi- 
ness. I  suspect  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take. We  took  this  to  be  the  paymas- 
ter's trip  down  to  the  mines." 

Helen  bowed  composedly  and  took 
her  seat  beside  the  others,  and  then 
under  cover  of  half  a  dozen  revolvers 
there  was  a  rapid  and  exhaustive  collec- 
tion of  valuables  from  the  party.  Helen 
was  not  molested  ;  no  one  spoke  to  her. 
In  the  first  minute  of  the  attack  some 
one  had  thrust  a  heavy  wallet  into  her 
hands,  she  held  it  carelessly  with  her 
handkerchief  and  the  gloves  she  had 
taken  off,  and  a  book  to  which  she  had 
clung  unconsciously  through  all  the  con- 
fusion. None  of  her  belongings  were 
touched  or  looked  at. 

"The  Pine  Valley  coach  will  be  along 
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before  morning.  We  can  only  say  we 
are  sorry  for  the  blunder,"  and  with  a 
courteous  gesture  of  farewell  to  Helen, 
the  party  rode  away. 

Both  leaders  lay  dead  in  their  tracks. 
Clearly  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  the  Pine  Valley  coach.  Helen 
was  made  comfortable  with  shawls  and 
wraps  on  a  bed  of  pine  boughs,  and  fell 
asleep  quietly  under  the  stars.  She  did 
not  wake  even  when  the  coach  came  up. 

"  Now,  Helen  ! "  a  voice  said,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes  to  find  Harry  standing 
beside  her,  and  with  him  a  tall  figure 
dark  in  the  starlight. 

"Another  road  agent  ? "  she  said,  half 
asleep. 

Harry  laughed.  "We  don't  know 
what  he  may  develop  into.  At  present 
he  is  Frank  Bronson." 

Helen  rose  to  her  feet,  broad  awake 
at  once. 

"  You  've  had  a  stirring  introduction 
to  your  new  life,"  a  pleasant  voice  said, 
"and  popular  report  makes  you  out  a 
heroine. 

Helen  flushed  a  little  resentfully.  He 
might  have  been  talking  to  a  girl  of  six- 
teen in  that  voice  of  easy  patronage. 
She  was  silent.  Harry,  used  to  that  pe- 
culiarity, did  not  notice. 

Frank  Bronson  began  again.  "I'm 
afraid  you  '11  be  inconveniently  crowded, 
Miss  Tryon." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  in  her  slow,  cold 
way,  "  I  am  Mrs.  Morse." 

They  came  out  just  then  into  the  glare 
of  the  lamps.  Bronson  looked  at  her 
curiously. 

"  Harry  did  not  tell  me,"  he  said,  with 
a  sudden  air  of  constrained  bashfulness. 

At  the  journey's  end  the  passenger 
whose  pocket-book  she  had  saved  took  a 
great  solitaire  diamond  off  his  little  fin- 
ger. "A  memento,  madam,  simply  a 
memento.  The  ring  was  in  the  wallet. 
You  saved  me  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
last  night  by  your  presence  of  mind." 

She  would  not  take  it,  but  a  few 
weeks  later  there  came  to  her  through 
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the  post-office  the  stone  reset  in  another 
ring  heavy  enough  for  an  armlet.  She 
smiled,  slipping  it  over  her  slender  fin- 
ger. Then  she  met  Bronson's  eyes 
watching  her. 

"My  good  deeds  pursue  me.  I  am 
'  the  heroine  of  Pine  Gulch.'  Would  you 
have  suspected  it  ?  And  there  is  no  ad- 
dress." She  dropped  the  ring  into  his 
hand  and  walked  away. 

They  were  settled  now  in  their  new 
home.  A  very  sketchy  sort  of  home  it 
was,  but  enough  for  the  needs  of  a  cli- 
mate where  a  house  is  not  needed  much 
more  or  much  of tener  than  an  umbrella. 
They  had  camped  with  the  luxuries  of 
wall  tents  while  the  young  men  did  their 
own  building.  A  sitting  room,  two 
sleeping  rooms, and  a  kitchen, — that  was 
all ;  and  the  canvas  of  the  tents  made 
an  awning  under  which  a  hammock 
might  be  swung.  The  new  pine  boards 
were  aromatic  in  the  hot  sunshine ;  the 
conventional  requirements  of  living 
were  reduced  to  their  very  simplest 
form. 

It  was  a  solitary  enough  life  for  a  wo- 
man. One  of  Harry's  experimental  gang 
of  Chinese  workers  had  been  detailed  to 
kitchen  duties,  and  the  peace  of  the 
house  was  profound.  But  Helen  liked 
it.  Dreamy  and  silent  she  was  still,  but 
somehow  little  by  little  she  seemed  to 
come  back  toward  human  sympathies 
and  interests.  Half  unconsciously  her 
black  garments  were  laid  aside  as  op- 
pressive in  the  heat  of  the  long,  bright 
days.  The  young  men  coming  home  at 
night  found  a  white  draped  presence 
awaiting  them.  Harry  thought  without 
spoken  comment  that  something  of  her 
girlhood,  as  he  remembered  her,  was 
coming  back  into  her  face  and  into  the 
rounding  outlines  of  her  figure.  Once 
or  twice  he  heard  an  echo  of  the  old  im- 
perious inflections  of  speech,  when  some- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  simple  pro- 
gramme of  their  housekeeping  ;  once  or 
twice  she  laughed  aloud  at  some  of  Sam 
Lee's  achievements.  At  least,  the  old 


monotonous  calm  was  broken  ;  she  had 
fits  of  depression,  felt  keenly  in  the  sen- 
sitive household  atmosphere. 

It  was  the  evening  after  the  coming 
of  the  ring.  Helen  found  herself  at  the 
very  bottom  of  her  register  of  feeling. 
They  were  all  out  of  doors  in  the  large- 
starred,  dewless  Southwestern  night. 
The  two  men  outstretched  on  their 
blankets  lie  silently  smoking.  Helen 
swinging  in  her  hammock  was  speech- 
less too.  By  and  by  Harry  asked  her 
some  trivial  question,  and  the  voice  that 
answered  him  was  hoarse  with  tears. 
He  took  no  notice,  and  a  minute  after 
she  went  into  the  house.  Harry  followed 
her,  and  came  back  after  a  while,  his 
own  voice  not  over  steady. 

"That  girl  has  broken  down  at  last. 
It 's  the  first  time  in  years,  and  not  easy 
years  either.  I  doubt  if  any  one  has 
seen  her  cry  since  she  came  home." 

"Mrs.  Morse?" 

"  Who  else  ? "  testily.  "  How  I  hate 
the  name, —  I  never  even  think  of  it  if  I 
can  help  it.  You  don't  know  the  story  ?  " 

"I  have  guessed  —  that  is,  I  mean  I 
could  n't  help  knowing  there  was  some- 
thing painful.  Mrs.  Morse  is  young  to 
be  a  widow." 

"She  is  twenty-five,"  brusquely. 
"  Helen  always  would  have  her  own 
way.  She  had  it  when  she  was  seven- 
teen and  married  a  scoundrel.  He  got 
a  life  sentence  for  train  robbery,  and 
was  killed  trying  to  make  his  escape 
from  prison.  She  got  the  news  the  day 
her  only  child  was  buried." 

Bronson  gave  a  half  groan,  a  sound 
almost  like  a  sob,  as  Tryon  paused  in 
his  blunt  recital. 

"  That  was  two  years  ago.  She  never 
whimpered  under  it,  and  tonight  she  is 
crying  as  if  she  would  kill  herself.  And 
I  don't  know  but  she  will.  Think  of  a 
woman's  life  going  to  wreck  like  that." 

Whatever  Bronson  may  have  thought 
he  said  nothing.  There  was  a  long  si- 
lence and  much  tobacco  smoke. 

"Don't  they  take  something,"  he  said 
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hesitatingly  after  a  while.  "  A  cup  of 
tea  or  something.  I  '11  broil  a  quail,  if 
you  like." 

"That  'sso,"  accepting  the  suggestion 
cheerfully.  Then  they  went  out  into 
Sam  Lee's  shining  little  kitchen,  and 
pottered  about  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, but  with  much  disturbance  of 
small  jingling  movables.  Helen's  cry- 
ing was  over  now.  She  lay  prone  and 
nerveless  with  the  exhaustion  of  such 
tears.  She  heard  the  uproar  among  the 
pots  and  pans,  and  wondered  faintly 
about  it. 

Harry  opened  the  door  finally,  with  a 
laden  tray  in  his  hands. 

"  I  made  the  tea,"  he  explained  breath- 
lessly, "  and  Bronson  cooked  the  bird, 
and  we  could  n't  find  the  bread." 

Helen  sat  up,  and  pushed  the  damp 
hair  back  from  her  face. 

"  Bronson  thought  of  it,"  he  said  per- 
suasively. "I'd  try  and  eat  a  little." 
And  Helen  drank  her  tea,  and  nibbled 
her  bird  with  an  unsmiling  sense  of  the 
unfitness  of  things,  when  meat  and 
drink  were  offered  as  a  remedy  for  such 
troubles  as  hers. 

But  it  did  her  good.  She  slept  dream- 
lessly  that  night,  and  if  she  came  out  to 
breakfast  with  heavy  shadows  under 
fier  eyes,  the  sad-lipped  mouth  had  lost 
i  little  of  its  rigid  lines  of  pain. 

There  had  been  an  epidemic  of  law- 
essness  through  the  country  for  the 
aast  few  weeks.  The  particular  mani- 
estation  of  the  disease  was  horse  steal- 
ng.  Now,  to  take  a  man's  horse  was 
generally  worse  —for  the  community  — 
han  taking  his  life,— the  public  sense 
)f  justice  did  not  always  wait  for  the 
slow  and  rather  uncertain  action  of  the 
aw.  Harry  rode  away  that  evening 
without  defining  his  business,  and  Bron- 
>on  found  Helen  alone,  in  her  hammock 
is  usual. 

These  two  did  not  find  talk  necessary. 

HThey  had  reached  that  grade  of  acquaint- 

.nceship  where  long  silences  are  unre- 


marked.  A  soundless  half  hour  passed. 
Helen  lay  with  half  shut  eyes,  watching 
the  broad  flood  of  sunset  light  die  out 
of  the  sky.  Bronson  was  smoking.  When 
the  cigar  was  quite  done  he  rose  delib- 
erately and  stood  beside  her.  In  the 
faint  light,  in  her  white  gown,  her  twen- 
ty five  years  rolled  back  and  left  her  in 
girlhood  again. 

"  Helen  !  "  he  said,  touching  a  fold  of 
her  dress  with  softly  reverent  hand. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  an  instant's 
surprise,  then  her  eyes  fell. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said  humbly.  "I 
have  not  seen  many  women.  When  you 
came  it  was  like  a  revelation.  And  now 
I  know  that  I  love  you." 

She  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but  he 
stopped  her. 

"  I  know,"  he  said.  "  Harry  told  me 
your  story.  Would  you  dare  trust  an- 
other man  ? " 

There  was  something  very  childlike 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  question.  She 
half  smiled.  Then  all  at  once  the  past 
rushed  over  her. 

"  No,"  she  said  wildly,  rising  to  her 
feet.  "All  that  has  gone  by  forever. 
You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying, 
—  a  woman  who  has  lived  through  such 
a  degradation  of  ill  treatment  and  cruelty 
as  I,— who  has  so  utterly  mistaken  her- 
self and  all  the  meaning  of  her  life,  has 
no  right  to  listen  to  such  words  as  you 
have  spoken." 

They  were  standing  face  to  face.  She 
put  out  her  hands  with  a  helpless, 
strengthless  air  of  repelling  protest. 
Perhaps  he  misunderstood  the  gesture  ; 
he  took  them  in  his  own  and  held  them 
firmly  and  gently.  She  did  not  resist 
the  clasp,  standing  mute  and  miserable. 
Perhaps  until  that  hour  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  any  renewal  of  that 
old  story  could  be  possible.  She  had 
felt  herself  set  apart  from  all  the  com- 
mon lot  of  women.  That  he  seemed  so 
innocently  and  completely  to  ignore 
such  tragic  facts  as  her  life  held  beat 
down  all  her  guard,  swept  away  the  land- 
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marks  that  had  been  the  dreary  remind- 
ers of  her  past  folly  and  sin. 

He  was  what  that  other  had  been, —  a 
plainsman  reared  among  the  influences 
of  an  almost  lawless  community.  Always 
on  the  edge  of  the  advancing  wave  of 
civilization,  where  the  other  had  grown 
reckless  he  was  grave  and  self-contained. 
He  knew  books  better  than  many  who 
had  lived  among  them ;  there  was  a  gen- 
tleness in  his  speech  that  meant  some- 
thing better  than  mere  sweet  temper ; 
and  Helen  was  woman  enough  yet  to 
feel  the  fascination  of  his  muscular 
strength,—  the  very  clasp  that  held  her, 
gentle  as  it  was,  was  irresistible  if  he 
chose  to  have  it  so. 

"  At  least,  I  love  you,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  You  know  it  now,"  with  a  long  breath 
as  of  relief,  "  I  have  not  my  secret  to 
keep ;  and  shall  never  love  any  one 
else." 

She  smiled  again  through  all  her 
trouble.  He  believed  it  himself  with 
such  manifest  faith. 

He  released  her  hands.  She  went 
back  to  her  hammock  and  he  to  his  blan- 
ket, and  silence  fell  again  between  them. 

Harry  came  back  while  they  were  still 
in  their  places. 

"We  're  getting  it  down  fine,"  he  said 
abruptly  to  Bronson.  "  I  've  been  over 
to  Morgan's.  We  know  how  many  there 
are  in  the  gang  and  we  have  descriptions 
of  the  principal  leaders.  It 's  a  regular- 
ly organized  thing.  The  leader  is  a  Cap- 
tain Gordon.  He  '11  find  himself  cap- 
tained with  a  short  rope  if  the  league 
gets  hold  of  him.  We  know  pretty  well 
their  headquarters." 

Helen  turned  languidly. 

"  What  makes  you  involve  yourself  in 
such  a  thing  ? "  she  said.  "  It 's  so  much 
easier  to  keep  out  than  to  get  out." 

"  Suppose  you  should  lose  Rebecca 
some  night." 

"  I  should  n't  like  it.  But,  O  Harry, 
you  don't  want  blood  on  your  hands." 

"  And  I  don't  want  to  lose  my  horses," 
he  said  doggedly.  If  it  comes  to  that 


it 's   their  own  fault.     They  know  the 
risks  they  take." 

Helen  said  no  more.  Bronson  had  not 
spoken  at  all.  He  asked  an  unimport- 
ant question  or  two  and  then  the  subject 
dropped. 

That  night  every  horse  worth  taking 
was  stolen  from  the  Tryon  and  Bronson 
ranch,  and  with  the  rest  Helen's  Rebec- 
ca. But  the  third  day  afterward  Rebec- 
ca was  found  in  the  morning  tied  before 
the  door  with  as  handsome  a  bridle  and 
lady's  saddle  as  the  country  afforded, 
and  with  a  card  appended,  "  Captain  Gor- 
don's compliments  to  Helen  Tryon." 

"  He  ought  to  have  said  to  the  heroine 
of  Pine  Gulch,"  Harry  said  with  deep 
disgust. 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Morse  is  in  it,  too," 
Bronson  suggested  slyly.  "  You  're  quite 
sure  that  Captain  Gordon  is  n't  a  friend 
of  yours  ?  Appearances  are  against  you. 
First  the  diamond, —  "  and  he  stopped 
short  as  the  tears  rose  in  Helen's  eyes. 

"  I  did  n't  mean  anything,"  he  ex- 
plained humbly  to  Harry  afterward. 

"  Whoever  supposed  you  did  ?  Do 
you  imagine  you  are  ever  going  to  un- 
derstand what  a  woman  finds  to  cry 
about?"  he  said  wrathfully.  "They 
don't  know  themselves  half  the  time." 

But  after  all  it  was  not  Helen  at  whom 
he  was  storming.  An  extra  meeting  of 
the  Horse  Thief  League  was  summoned. 
No  results  followed,  and  a  month  wore 
away  peaceably. 

Time  did  not  stand  still  for  Helen  and 
Helen's  lover.  He  did  not  again  refer 
in  words  to  that  declaration  of  his,  but 
not  an  hour  spent  in  her  society  did  not 
plead  his  cause.  He  took  it  completely 
for  granted  that  his  love  for  her  was  a 
thing  complete  of  itself  without  hope  of 
return.  Perhaps  that  attitude  was  his 
strongest  plea.  Something  in  his  pa- 
tience seemed  wonderful  to  her.  She 
could  as  soon  have  built  the  pyramids. 
She  was  one  of  those  positive  people  to 
whom  no  half  measure  is  possible.  That 
a  man  should  make  such  an  avowal  as 
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that,  and  then  should  let  the  days  go 
on  in  such  commonplace,  cheerful,  un- 
marked fashion,  roused  a  new  won- 
dering interest  in  her  mind. 

Little  by  little,  unconscious  of  the 
gradations  of  feeling,  her  whole  mental 
attitude  changed.  She  owned  now  with 
a  shudder  that  if  Payne  Morse  were  to 
cross  her  path  for  the  first  time  she 
would  probably  be  repelled  rather  than 
attracted.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with 
an  ideal,  and  the  living,  breathing  facts 
did  not  bear  out  the  fancy.  And  the 
next  shock  was  to  realize  that  she  had 
not  yet  done  with  ideals,  and  today's 
hero  was  in  no  wise  like  yesterday's. 

It  gave  her  a  dreadful  feeling  of  unre- 
liance  in  herself.  That  she,  who  for 
years  had  lived  in  a  dead  calm  of  unex- 
pectant  exhaustion  of  emotion,  should 
again  be  allowing  herself  to  dream  of 
sunshine.  She  made  amends  to  herself 
by  never  acknowledging  that  Frank 
Bronson  had  anything  to  do  with  such 
fancies. 

Clearly  Helen  Morse's  days  of  passive 
suffering  was  over.  She  was  silent  still, 

t  her  silence  was  dreamy  instead  of 
coldly  hopeless.  And  most  unwonted 
Dursts  of  petulance  stirred  the  even  tenor 
of  the  days. 

"What  has  happened  to  Helen?" 
Harry  asked  wonderingly  one  day. 
'Well,  anything  is  better  than  seeing 
ler  go  about  like  a  galvanized  corpse,  as 
we  did  for  three  years." 

But  Harry  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
devising  schemes  whereby  Captain  Gor- 
don's band  might  come  to  grief,  to  heed 
such  small  bits  of  melodrama  as  falling 
in  love,  hopelessly  or  otherwise. 

One  night  it  came  to  pass  that  after 
one  of  the  brief,  tremendous  storms  of 
wind  and  rain  peculiar  to  the  latitude, 
Helen  answered  her  brother's  hail  from 
:he  outer  darkness,  and  opened  the  door 
:o  find  him  and  one  of  the  herders  hold- 
ng  between  them  a  motionless  dead 
weight,  and  recognized  the  white  face 
3.3  Frank  Bronson 's. 


"Is  he  dead  ?  "  she  asked  quietly. 
"  I  don't  know  ;  only  stunned,  I  fancy. 
Set  Sam  Lee  to  heating  water  and  rum- 
maging out  flannels.  A  tree  fell  as  we 
were  coming  through  the  timber  and 
knocked  him  out  of  his  saddle.  What  a 
mercy  you  are  not  of  the  screaming, 
fainting  kind! " 

Harry  was  giving  explanations  and 
orders  in  a  sort  of  running  accompani- 
ment that  barely  veiled  his  own  anxiety. 
Helen,  pale,  silent,  and  helpful,  obeyed 
implicitly.  When  Bronson  opened  his 
eyes  at  last,  her  face  was  the  first  he 
saw  as  his  swimming  vision  steadied 
itself.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  she 
laid  hers  within  it.  There  was  a  good 
deal  in  the  act, —  she  was  not  a  woman 
prodigal  of  such  expressions.  The 
heavy  blue  eyes  opened  with  eager  in- 
quiry. 

"  You  must  be  very  quiet,"  she  said 
with  a  smile.  She  did  not  withdraw  her 
hand,  and  with  a  long  sigh  of  relief  he 
turned  toward  her  and  fell  asleep. 

He  was  out  and  about  his  business 
next  day,  though  in  rather  a  shaky  fash- 
ion. All  day  Helen  went  about  with  a 
half  guilty,  half  happy  strain  of  feeling 
on  her  heart.  As  the  time  came  for  his 
return  she  went  and  stood  before  her 
glass  —  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in 
years  —  with  a  critical  and  anxious  look 
at  the  reflection  therein.  She  was  too 
pale  :  sorrow  and  loss  had  left  her  face 
scarred  with  their  traces,  —  what  had 
she  to  do  with  love  ?  The  fit  of  self- 
distrust  left  a  tremor  in  her  manner  that 
even  Harry  noticed. 

"  I  believe  you  are  living  back  again," 
he  said.  "  At  this  rate,  Helen,  you  '11  be 
a  schoolgirl  again  before  you  know  it." 

Her  lips  quivered  in  a  painful  half 
smile.  He  plunged  on  : — 

"Did  you  ever  see  anyone  change  so, 
Frank  ?  No,  you  are  not  living  back, 
you  are  going  to  begin  over  again,  my 
girl,"  and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

They  were  not  a  demonstrative  fam- 
ily, the  Tryons.  She  flushed  with  a 
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pleased  surprise.  And  dinner  being  over, 
he  and  Bronson  rode  away  in  pursuance 
of  some  of  their  horse  thief  plans. 

They  had  not  been  gone  many  min- 
utes when  there  came  the  sharp  clatter 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  up  to  the  door,  and 
Bronson  flung  himself  out  of  the  saddle. 

"  Is  it  true  ? "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  slowly  and  almost 
solemnly. 

"  O,  my  darling,"  —  he  had  her  in  his 
arms,  she  felt  his  tears  on  her  face,  his 
kisses  on  her  lips,  —  "  what  have  I  done 
to  deserve  such  happiness  ?  " 

She  clung  to  him  then  with  a  little 
cry.  "  O,  Frank,  everything  failed  me 
once.  If  that  comes  again  I  shall  die." 

He  held  her  close  against  his  breast. 
"  It  shall  never  come  again,"  he  said 
softly. 

And  then  in  a  minute  more  he  was 
gone. 

All  this  out  of  doors,  where  any  one 
might  have  seen  and  heard  every  word. 
But  who  was  there  to  see  in  that  wide 
green  empty  world?  The  silence  was 
absolute.  She  stood  listening  to  the 
clank  of  his  horse  a  little  before  she 
went  back  into  the  house,  thinking 
with  a  happy  smile  how  the  world  had 
changed. 

She  sat  sewing  the  next  day,  swing- 
ing lazily  in  her  low  rocker ;  Sam  Lee 
was  pattering  softly  about  on  the  bare 
boards  of  his  kitchen  floor;  the  south 
wind  sweeping  through  the  wide-open 
doors  tossed  her  hair  about  her  fore- 
head. Outside  the  green  and  sunny 
silence  seemed  rhythmical  in  its  bound- 
lessness. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  doorway. 
Helen  looking  up  saw  a  tall  man  stand- 
ing there,  clad  in  all  respects  as  the 
other  men  of  the  region  were.  The  wide 
hat,  the  blue  flannel  shirt  with  its  white 
ornamentalstitchings,  the  jangling  spurs 
and  high  riding  boots,  were  all  common 
enough.  But  Helen's  heart  beat  a  little 
faster  as  he  addressed  her  after  the  ster- 
eotyped fashion. 


"  Are  the  bosses  here  ? " 

"Both  are  on  the  range.  They  will 
not  be  at  home  before  night." 

She  had  risen  to  answer  him,  and  stood 
with  her  hands  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
—  a  little  paler  than  usual,  and  a  grow- 
ing look  of  terror  in  her  widening  eyes. 
He  had  not  removed  his  hat,  and  his 
face  was  heavily  bearded.  They  stood 
silent  for  a  little  space  and  then  he  bared 
his  head  with  a  sudden  gesture. 

"  Helen,  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

She  neither  cried  out  nor  fainted,  she 
stared  at  him  with  a  fixed  horror  in  her 
face. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  dull  sort  of  way, 
"you  were  Payne  Morse." 

"  Were  ?  Do  you  take  me  for  a  ghost  ? 
No,  I'm  all  alive.  You  don't  ask  me  to 
come  in,  —  no  matter,"  crossing  the 
threshold, —  "no  matter,  I  've  something 
to  say,  and  now 's  the  best  time  to  say 
it." 

He  crossed  the  room  and  closed  the 
door  that  led  into  Sam  Lee's  domain ; 
she  stood  watching  him  with  bloodless 
face  and  staring  eyes. 

"Don't  look  so  frightened,  child." 
There  was  something  of  the  old  musical 
ring  in  his  voice  that  had  once  been  so 
sweet  in  her  ears.  With  the  memory 
she  shuddered  through  all  her  frame. 

"Do  you  hate  me  as  much  as  that?" 
facing  her  and  looking  down  on  her  with 
half  amused  eyes.  "  Well,  I  was  a  brute, 
but  we  had  been  such  fools." 

He  paused  as  if  waiting  for  her  to 
speak. 

"Let  me  look  at  you,  —  you  haven't 
grown  younger.  And  you  really  thought 
me  dead  ? "  Well,  I  had  a  narrow  chance 
for  it.  Look."  He  turned  his  face  and 
showed  the  track  of  a  bullet  across  the 
temple  and  side  of  his  face.  "  The  offi- 
cers knew  better,  but  they  left  it  go  at 
that,  —  they  did  n't  care  to  report  a  suc- 
cessful escape." 

Still  she  stood  mute. 

"Can't  you  speak?  A  man  might 
think  you  were  not  glad  to  see  him." 
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"  It  is  such  a  surprise,"  she  half  whis- 
pered with  rigid  lips. 

"  No  doubt.  Is  that  fellow  going  to 
marry  you  ?  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  last  night  and  got  the 
benefit  of  that  scene,  — nice  thing  for  a 
man  to  be  looking  at, — his  own  wife, 
too.  I  'd  a  great  mind  to  send  a  bullet 
through  his  head." 

"  He  did  not  know.  He  was  as  inno- 
cent as  1  was." 

"Oh,  no  doubt,  —  quite!  No,  Helen, 
that 's  not  fair.  I  always  did  do  you  jus- 
tice in  my  heart  in  spite  of  your  infernal 
temper.  You  've  kept  straight,  I  know. 
But  what  I  came  here  for  today  was  to 
ask  what  he  meant." 

"He  did  mean  that  I  should  be  his 
wife." 

"  Well,"  doubtfully,  "  the  law  frees 
you.  If  he 's  going  to  marry  you  I  sup- 
pose it's  all  right." 

"O,  Payne,  can't  you  see?  —  it 's  all 
over.  How  can  I  marry  with  you  living  ? 
I  was  happy  for  the  first  time  in  all  these 
years,"  piteously.  "  I  have  been  so  hope- 
less, so  despairing,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I 
might  live  on  forever." 

"  Where 's  the  baby  ? " 
.    "  Dead,"  with  a  little  moan. 

A  faint  quiver  crossed  his  face.  "It 's 
a  good  thing,  maybe.  And  so  you  won't 
marry  because  I  happen  to  be  alive  ? 
And  you  don't  love  me  either.  Women 
are  queer  things.  If  I  'd  been  sure  that 
he  meant  honest  I  'd  have  kept  out  of 
the  way.  A  man  can't  see  his  own  wife 
imposed  on,  even  if  he  has  gone  back  on 
her,"  half  deprecatingly. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  wildly, 
"  must  I  go  with  you  ? " 

"  Go  with  me  ?  No,  thank  you.  I 
shall  get  away  from  here  shortly.  I  had 
business  here,  and  I  give  you  my  word 
that  I  did  not  know  you  were  here  when 
I  came.  But  we  shall  finish  up  shortly 
now,  and  then  I  '11  be  off.  And  look 
here,  you  sha'n't  be  fooled  again.  I'll 
make  certain  that  you  are  told  when  I 
do  go." 


She  had  been  standing  all  the  while 
He  came  close  to  her  now. 

"  Can't  you  give  me  a  kiss  ? "  stooping 
his  still  handsome  face  toward  her. 

"O,  no,  —  no."  She  shrank  back 
shivering. 

"  And  I  your  husband  too  !  You  took 
it  much  more  coolly  the  other  night," 
with  a  careless  laugh.  "Well,  goodby. 
I  sha'n't  see  you  again  most  likely.  Keep 
straight,  Helen.  I  know  men  better  than 
you  do.  He  's  a  handsome  fellow,  — not 
much  better  than  I  was  before  I  got  this 
beauty-mark  though,  — and  just  as  like- 
ly to  be  no  better  sort." 

She  sank  down  on  the  floor  as  he 
went  out.  By  and  by  she  pulled  down 
the  pillow  from  the  couch  near  by,  and 
lay  there  sobbing  and  shivering.  Sam 
Lee  coming  in  for  directions  for  the 
evening  meal  found  her  with  closed  eyes, 
and  fancying  her  asleep  spread  a  shawl 
over  her  and  left  her,  following  the  de- 
vices of  his  own  heart  over  the  cook 
stove. 

She  heard  the  men  coming  at  lastj 
Bronson  and  her  brother,  and  met  them 
at  the  door,  so  white,  so  desperate  look- 
ing, that  both  drew  rein  and  sat  staring 
at  her  speechlessly. 

Bronson  sprang  to  the  ground  at  last 
and  took  her  in  his  arms.  She  put  him 
away  with  a  trembling  hand,  not  looking 
at  him. 

"Harry,  Payne  Morse  is  alive." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  Ve  seen  him,  —  he  has  been  here." 

"Today?" 

"  Only  a  little  while  ago,  —  it  was  no 
mistake  :  I  talked  with  him.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  What  shall  I  do  ? " 

Bronson  was  leaning  back  against  his 
horse,  a  bewildered  look  of  agony  on  his 
face.  But  as  she  turned  toward  him  he 
answered  her  appeal.  He  came  forward 
and  put  his  arm  about  her. 

"You  see,  I  love  your  sister,"  he  said 
to  Harry.  "She  would  have  been  my 
wife,  —  she  shall  be  now  if  she  will.  But 
whatever  she  decides,  I  love  her,  and  al- 
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ways  shall."  He  spoke  very  slowly  and 
distinctly.  "  You  hear  me,  Helen  ;  what- 
ever comes  I  will  not  fail  you  to  the 
end." 

For  one  minute  she  laid  her  head 
against  his  shoulder,  then  with  a  sob  she 
turned  away  and  entered  the  house. 

After  all,  human  everyday  life  is  not 
a  favorable  background  for  tragedy.  The 
awful  happenings  drop  beneath  the  cur- 
rent and  the  ripples  run  over  them,  and 
half  the  time  we  forget  them  unless  it 
happens  to  be  our  own  hearts  that  are 
aching.  Before  forty-eight  hours  had 
passed,  the  little  household  was  going 
on  in  its  old  way  apparently. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  that  second 
day,  that  Harry  came  back  from  his 
weekly  visit  to  the  post-office  at  the  sta- 
tion. 

"  I  Ve  got  it  sure,"  he  said  to  Bron- 
son,  "the  Denver  police  have  sent  me  a 
photograph  of  Captain  Gordon.  Good 
looking  rascal,"  handing  over  the  card, 
"we  can't  miss  with  that." 

Bronson  scrutinized  the  likeness  care- 
.fully. 

"  It 's  a  marked  face.  That  scar  across 
the  forehead  is  peculiar,  and  not  easily 
hidden." 

"Want  to  see  it,  Helen  ?  If  in  your 
walks  abroad  you  meet  Captain  Gordon, 
you'll  know  him." 

She  glanced  at  it,  and  turned  a  livid 
face  toward  him. 

"  Harry,  it 's  Payne  —  Payne  Morse." 

"  What  the  devil  am  I  to  do  ?  Poor 
Helen,  she  's  made  trouble  for  somebody 
her  whole  life  through.  I  'm  head  and 
front  of  it  all,  and  I  can't  go  ahead  with 
the  thing  now,  for  her  sake, — and 
you  're  no  better  off.  I  '11  go  down  to- 
night, put  the  thing  into  Mason's  hands, 
and  clear  the  country  till  it 's  over  with. 
We  '11  have  to  start  for  Denver  tomor- 
row without  an  hour's  delay,  and  Helen 
will  have  to  stay  here  alone.  I  '11  get 
Mason's  wife  to  come  over,  if  she  will 
have  her.  It 's  the  best  way  I  see  out 
of  a  bad  bargain." 


That  was  Harry  Tryon's  way,  settling 
everything  off-hand,  but  the  plan  was 
carried  out,  and  Helen  found  herself 
solitary.  Mason's  wife  came  over,  but 
was  quickly  recalled  by  the  needs  of  a 
sick  baby.  Happily  Helen  had  steady 
nerves  and  a  controllable  imagination. 
Of  real  danger  there  was  very  little,  and 
she  was  glad  to  be  alone. 

Of  what  was  going  on  about  her  she 
knew  nothing.  She  had  never  taken 
much  interest  in  the  happenings  of  the 
country,  and  gave  no  thought  to  the 
subject  that  had  been  Harry's  great  in- 
terest for  so  long.  Sam  Lee's  work 
being  done,  he  had  sauntered  off  to  the 
cabins  down  in  the  timber.  Helen  was 
swinging  in  her  hammock  as  usual, 
dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions  in 
such  dreary  fashion  as  her  past  gave  rea- 
son for.  Still  with  all  the  sadness  there 
was  a  dreamy  quiet  that  was  not  wholly 
pain,  and  with  the  silence,  and  the  star- 
light, and  the  slow  monotonous  rocking 
of  her  swinging  cradle,  she  fell  asleep. 

"Helen!" 

"  Yes,"  she  said  drowsily,  and  fell 
asleep  again. 

"  Helen  !  "  the  word  was  spoken  a  little 
louder;  a  hand  touched  her, — she  sprung 
up  broad  awake  now.  Payne  Morse  stood 
before  her. 

He  was  bareheaded,  without  his  coat, 
a  blood-stained  sling  held  his  right  arm, 
a  torn  handkerchief  was  knotted  round 
his  head  ;  he  was  haggard  and  ghastly. 
She  knew  it  all  at  once,  —  it  was  two 
hours  since  she  had  heard  shots  in  the 
timber,  and  had  lain  idly  speculating 
about  echoes  and  the  distance  the  sound 
had  come. 

"They  are  after  me.  Can  you  help 
me  ?"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  gasp. 

"  What  can  I  do  ? "  but  it  was  not  a 
question  of  helplessness  ;  she  was  think- 
ing hard. 

"  They  will  come  here,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so, —  yes,  I  will  do  my 
best,"  slowly. 

"I've  been  hung  and  shot,"  with    a 
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most  unmirthful  laugh.  "The  rope  broke 
and  the  fool  that  fired  did  n't  break  any- 
thing. I  ought  to  get  off  after  that." 

She  answered  him  not  a  word,  but 
after  a  moment's  thought,  "  You  can 
come  in  here,"  opening  the  door  of  her 
room.  One  end  had  been  partitioned  off 
as  a  closet  and  storeroom.  She  dragged 
down  a  mattress  and  blankets. 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  she  said  again 
slowly.  She  did  not  look  at  him,  she 
spoke  as  if  her  lips  were  stiffened. 

"  You  're  a  pluckly  little  soul,"  light- 
ly. The  man's  daredevil  recklessness 
was  uppermost  again.  "  You  know  who 
you  are  entertaining? — not  an  angel 
unawares  ;  I  'm  Captain  Gordon." 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  All  right  then.  Mind  one  thing  : 
they  are  not  likely  to  use  you  —  a  wo- 
man—  roughly.  If  it  comes  to  that  I 
shall  appear  on  the  scene." 

"  I  am  not  afraid.  Don't  talk  any 
more,  please,"  in  a  tired  sort  of  way. 

Then  she  lighted  her  room  and  began 
dressing  leisurely.  The  occupation  had 
its  object :  sitting  still  was  impossible 
while  she  waited. 

But  when  a  sharp  rap  sounded  peremp- 
torily through  the  house,  she  started 
with  every  nerve.  Her  voice  was  steady 
enough  however,  as  she  went  to  the  cur- 
tained window. 

"Who  is  it?" 

"Morgan  from  over  Point." 

"  Captain  Morgan.  Yes,  I  know.  If 
you  will  find  your  way  in  I  will  join  you 
presently." 

She  heard  the  tramp  of  feet  making 
their  way  uncertainly  into  the  unlighted 
room.  She  did  not  hasten,  every  soft 
fold  of  lace  about  her  throat  was  settled 
carefully  to  its  place,  and  she  went  back 
to  adjust  a  slipping  braid  of  hair  as  if  the 
most  critical  and  fastidious  of  morning 
callers  awaited  her.  Something  of  the 
dramatic  instinct  must  have  been  born 
in  her.  She  stood  in  the  doorway  pres- 
ently, holding  the  lamp  far  above  her 
head  that  she  might  see  her  visitors,  a 


graceful  white-clad  shape,  with  shining 
eyes  and  flushed  cheeks.  The  men  rose 
involuntarily. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Morse,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  My  brother,  Mr.Tryon,  is  not  at  home." 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  Captain  Morgan 
said  reassuringly.  "  We  are  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee,  searching  for  the  cap- 
tain of  the  horsethief  gang.  He  escaped 
us  a  few  hours  ago  and  came  this  way. 

She  thought  of  the  shooting  and  hang- 
ing, while  this  soft-voiced  vigilante  was 
making  his  explanation.  She  moved  for- 
ward and  put  her  lamp  down  on  a  table 
before  she  answered. 

"  He  visited  us  some  time  since,"  with 
a  half  smile.  "  You  know  we  lost  all  our 
horses  ? " 

"  I  knew  you  were  here  alone,  and 
thought  he  might  take  advantage  of  the 
fact.  Nobody  knows  how  much  infor- 
mation he  has." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Captain  Gordon  hasn't  frightened 
me,"  she  said  calmly.  Then  she  glanced 
at  the  men.  They  were  all  splashed  and 
travel-torn. 

"  Could  I  offer  you  any  refreshment," 
she  said  half  timidly,  "for  yourself  or 
your  horses  ?  I  have  heard  my  brother 
speak  of  you  frequently,"  with  the  smile 
that  years  ago  Payne  Morse  had  found 
so  bewitching. 

She  looked  so  frail  and  slight,  so  en- 
tirely different  ftom  the  Southwestern 
feminine  development,  that  Morgan,  a 
great  good-natured  giant,  found  himself 
abashed.  As  to  his  companions,  they 
stood  with  their  guns  in  the  hollow  of 
their  arms,  holding  their  hats  awkward- 
ly and  uneasily.  They  were  rough  rid- 
ers and  straight  shots,  but  this  slender 
woman  upset  their  nerves. 

"  We  're  about  played  out,"  Morgan 
said,  "the  horses  at  least.  He  won't  be 
likely  to  get  far  tonight,"  with  a  signifi- 
cant glance  at  the  man  nearest  him, 
"  and  we  could  n't  do  much  anyhow.  It 
is  going  to  be  blacker  than  pitch.  If  you 
don't  mind  our  camping  on  the  place, — 
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you  don't  look  much  like  work,  Mrs. 
Morse,  but  I  'm  not  a  bad  hand  at  a  fry- 
ing-pan myself." 

"Certainly,  gentlemen,"  with  sweet- 
est courtesy.  "  You  know  the  way  to 
the  corncribs,  and  —  "  putting  out  a  pair 
of  slender  brown  hands  —  "I'm  not  as 
helpless  as  I  look." 

So  she  and  Captain  Morgan  made  cof- 
fee, fried  bacon,  and  baked  biscuit,  while 
the  men  fed  their  horses  and  arranged 
sleeping  places  for  themselves. 

"  Don't  that  beat  anything  you  ever 
saw  in  your  life  in  the  way  of  a  woman," 
one  of  them  said  after  a  long  reconnois- 
sance  through  the  kitchen  window. 
"And  there's  Morgan,"  with  awe  in 
his  voice,  "  talking  away  to  her  as  chip- 
per as  a  jay  bird." 

They  rode  away  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning.  All  day  long  she  ministered 
to  the  man  who  had  wrecked  her  life. 
There  was  little  talk, —  they  could  not 
venture  on  that.  He  slept  like  a  worn 
out  man  who  makes  the  most  of  his 
chances  in  safety.  When  night  came 
again  and  again  Sam  Lee  left  the  house 
alone,  clad  in  Harry  Tryon's  garments 
and  riding  Rebecca,  Payne  Morse  made 
his  Way  to  a  signal  station  on  the  rail- 
way ten  miles  away. 

"  Goodby,"  he  said.  "  You  '11  not  be 
likely  to  see  or  hear  of  me  again.  For 
your  sake  it  's  almost  a  pity  that  they 
did  n't  make  an  end  of  me." 

"Don't  say  that,  Payne.  We'll  live 
out  our  lives.  Yours  might  have  such 
chances  if  you  chose  to  use  them." 

"  Goodby,  my  girl."     He  stooped  and 


kissed  her  cheek.  "  If  I  could  go  back 
again, —  well,  we  wouldn't  get  married."" 

Harry  Tryon  came  back  three  or  four 
days  later.  He  knew  about  the  dispers- 
ing of  the  gang  and  the  hanging  of  two 
or  three  of  its  members. 

"And  Payne  ?"  Helen  asked. 

"They  told  me  he  escaped,"  not  meet- 
ing her  eyes. 

Then  she  told  him. 

"  By  Jove,  Helen !  They  never  sus- 
pected, that 's  certain.  After  that  I  won- 
der if  there 's  anything  you  can't  stand. 
Listen,  Payne  Morse  is  dead." 

He  had  risen,  and  was  holding  both  her 
hands  as  she  sat  before  him. 

"  I  know  it  is  true,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"I  saw  him.  He  was  taken  out  of  the 
train  at  the  junction  where  I  waited. 
Died  of  heart  disease,  they  said,  without 
a  struggle  or  a  word." 

He  spoke  slowly,  as  if  to  give  her 
time  to  take  in  the  significance  of  his 
words.  Her  face  whitened  slowly,  and 
as  he  finished  she  dropped  at  his  feet  in 
a  faint  like  death. 

She  was  married  in  the  dim  twilight 
in  the  old  church  at  home,  with  just  her 
mother  and  sisters  near  her,  and  her 
father  watching  her  with  softened  eyes. 
The  organ  murmured  in  full  soft  chords, 
but  there  were  no  strangers,  no  bridal 
display.  As  she  stepped  out  into  the 
sweet  spring  evening  the  young  faint 
crescent  of  the  moon  met  her  eyes. 

"It  is  the  beginning,"  Frank  whis- 
pered softly,  bending  down  that  she 
alone  might  hear. 

Kate  Richmond. 
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THE  INEFFICACY  OF  ARGUMENT. 


IN  Cross's  "  Life  of  George  Eliot"  this 
distinguished  woman  is  quoted  as  saying 
of  G.  H.  Lewes,  "He  is  one  of  the  few 
beings  I  have  known  who  will  often,  in 
the  heat  of  argument,  see  and  straight- 
way confess  that  he  is  in  the  wrong,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  shift  his  ground,  or  use 
any  other  device  of  vanity."  With  a 
few  necessary  changes,  this  experience 
might  serve  as  that  of  most  people,  or 
if  any  qualification  were  needed,  it  would 
most  likely  be  in  the  direction  of  limita- 
tion rather  than  expansion ;  for  doubt- 
less there  are  many  who  can  truthfully 
say  that  they  do  not  know  even  a  "few  " 
who  enjoy  the  mental  conditions  neces- 
sary to  appreciate,  and  the  candor  per- 
mitting the  admission  of,  the  force  of  the 
argument  of  a  rival  disputant.  One  may 
review  the  controversial  literature  of 
centuries,  and  discover  hardly  a  score  of 
confessions  of  even  a  mistake,  let  alone 
radical  conversions,  that  are  attributable 
to  the  arguments  of  the  other  side. 
Opinions  once  acknowledged  as  one's 
own  are  seldom  changed ;  and  then  we 
must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  change 
not  among  the  disputes  clustering 
around  the  vexata  qucestio,  but  among 
the  mutations  of  circumstance,  the  dic- 
tates of  self-interest,  or  the  suggestions 
evolved  from  our  own  consciousness, 
prompted,  it  may  be,  by  close  study,  or 
transition  of  point  of  view.  The  late 
Richard  Grant  White  gave  expression 
to  this  fact  in  pithy  metaphor :  "  I 
have  little  respect,"  he  says,  "for  con- 
troversy, even  for  discussion,  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  truth  or  the  extinction 
of  error.  The  disputants,  after  a  fencing 
match  in  which  the  buttons  are  apt  to 
come  off  their  foils,  even  if  rankling 
poison  does  not  infect  their  blades,  re- 
main, each  of  them,  'of  his  own  opinion 
still,'  having  merely  fought  for  the 
amusement  of  the  lookers-on." 


The  inception,  too,  of  controversy  is 
often  both  curious  and  interesting.  It 
may  be  that  when  a  subject  is  broached 
one  has  no  position  and  definite  opinion 
pro  or  con  ;  yet  he  may  make  some  dis- 
senting or  qualifying  remark  with  the 
purpose  of  receiving  enlightenment  from 
discussion,  when  presto  !  he  finds  him- 
self, by  the  intervention  of  some  mis- 
chievous argumentative  sprite,metamor- 
phosed  into  a  rank,  rampant,  roaring 
rebel,  ready  to  assail  tooth  and  nail  what 
was  but  a  moment  ago  a  principle  for 
which,  had  he  been  permitted,  he  might 
metaphorically  have  fought  and  bled. 
Then  there  are  but  too  many  so  consti- 
tuted, that  the  very  mention  of  a  matter 
interpretable  in  two  ways  will  cause  them 
to  wait  and  take  the  opposite  out  of  defe- 
cate natural  combativeness.  Of  these 
Scott  draws  a  type  in  David  Deans,"  who 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  accept  the 
solution  of  any  other  person,  and  to  en- 
gage him  in  an  argument  would  have 
been  certain  to  confirm  him  at  once  and 
forever  in  the  opinion  which  Butler 
chanced  to  impugn." 

Recognizing  thus  the  proverbially 
perverse  effect  of  eristic  discussion,  - 
that  argument,  instead  of  converting, 
either  engenders  an  opposition  where 
none  before  existed,  or  inculcates  antag- 
onistic views  all  the  more  firmly,  —  it 
"  now  remains."  as  says  Polonius,  "  that 
we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect." 
In  doing  this  we  shall  undervalue  neither 
the  force  of  logic,  nor  the  efficacy  of 
reasoning  ;  but  we  shall  possibly  effect 
the  double  purpose  of,  on  the  one  hand, 
ameliorating  the  severity  of  our  judg- 
ment of  the  ratiocinative  powers  of 
those  who  cannot  be  made  to  think  as 
we  do;  and  on  the  other  hand,  of  showing 
that  this  futility  of  dispute  is  not  merely 
an  adventitious  circumstance,  but  it  is 
an  ineradicable  peculiarity  of  our  mental 
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processes.  In  accomplishing  this  end, 
however,  we  deceive  ourselves  with  no 
Utopian  belief  that  we  shall  effect  an 
abatement  of  argument,  either  quantita- 
tive or  qualitative.  We  may  demon- 
strate to  a  nicety  the  puerility  of  logo- 
machy, or  we  may  show  apodictically 
that  from  the  limitations  and  constitu- 
tion of  human  minds  the  greater  part  of 
an  adverse  argument  is  turned  off  like 
water  from  the  dorsal  exposure  of  a  duck ; 
and»there  is  that  within  us  which,  upon 
the  very  next  occasion,  will  urge  us  into 
the  very  thickest  of  the  fray,  totally  ob- 
livious of  the  dictates  of  wisdom.  But 
indeed  this  forgetfulness  that  our  op- 
ponents are  panoplied  with  a  mental  in- 
tegument rendering  our  offensive  weap- 
ons powerless  —  this  very  enthusiasm 
and  fanaticism  of  argument  —  is  not  an 
evil  unmixed  with  good,  for  by  its  agency 
and  under  its  influence  much  has  been 
discovered  that  might  otherwise  have 
lain  concealed.  Thus,  under  controver- 
sial zeal,  do  we  investigate  with  a  thor- 
oughness and  ingenuity  unknown  to  cool 
moments  the  powers  of  ours,  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  antagonist's  position ; 
which,  while  it  may  not  hasten  appreci- 
ably the  termination  of  the  strife  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  dispassion- 
ate neutral  spectators.  It  were  moreover 
the  part  of  unwisdom  to  decry  the  pa- 
thology of  the  argumentative  malady,be- 
cause  there  is,  at  present,  no  discoverable 
therapeutical  treatment. 

We  need  not  stop  on  the  threshold  of 
our  inquiry  to  discuss  the  well-known 
idols  of  Baconian  classification,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  refracting  media 
preventing  the  direct  approach  to  the 
consideration  of  a  subject ;  nor  need  we 
examine  the  parental  relation  of  wish 
and  thought,  which  consanguinity  was 
obvious  to  the  classical  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. None  of  these  require  from  us 
more  than  a  passing  notice  as  mere  pre- 
disposing influences,  which,  leading  us 
up  to  the  disputed  point,  affect  our  men- 


tal vision  with  strabism,  and  cause  our 
espousal  of  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is 
rather  with  the  almost  total  insuscepti- 
bility to  the  arguments  of  the  other 
side,  after  the  espousal  of  a  cause,  that 
we  are  concerned.  That  men  are  born 
with  pre-dispositions,  which  education 
and  environment  should  develop  and 
strengthen,  is  not  strange,  or  that  they 
should  be  influenced  by  interest  or  pref- 
erence ;  but  that  they  should  be  inca- 
pable of  seeing  beyond  the  moiety  of  an 
issue  which  they  chance  to  affirm  or  de- 
ny, even  when  the  other  side  is  held  up 
to  their  very  eyes,  needs  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, at  any  rate  to  those  not  versed 
in  psychological  processes. 

Examination  of  our  mental  states  dis- 
closes, as  a  primary  and  fundamental 
condition,  that  consciousness  in  its  per- 
fection can  take  cognizance  of  but  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  multiplicity  of  objects  presented 
synchronously  to consciousness,increase 
the  haziness  and  imperfection  of  the 
cognition.  Or,  as  negatively  expressed 
by  that  very  able  psychologist,  Herbert 
Spencer,  "  two  things  cannot  occupy  con- 
sciousness at  the  same  instant,  in  the 
same  degree."  Consciousness,  while  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  created 
universe,  is  yet  very  limited  in  its  activ- 
ity, always  losing  in  intention  when  it 
gains  in  extension,  and  vice  versa.  The 
explanatory  importance  the  appreciation 
of  this  has  upon  the  so  frequent  futility 
of  controversial  discussion  must  be  at 
once  obvious.  Having  once  committed 
ourselves  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  an 
issue,  our  minds  at  once,  of  course,  are 
filled  with  the  arguments  conducive  to 
the  success  of  our  own  side  ;  and  more, 
our  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  invent  some- 
thing, it  may  be,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, with  which  to  assail  or  defend.  In 
order,  therefore,  properly  to  understand 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  dismiss,  for  the 
time,  our  own  cherished  arguments,  and 
examine  with  our  mental  vision  rightly 
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focussed  those  of  our  opponents.  An 
ideal  controversy  would  proceed  by  the 
successive  interchange  of  argument  after 
argument,  each  becoming  to  its  tempo- 
rary possessor  the  sole  object  of  thought, 
and  finally  the  "joint  force  and  full  re- 
sult of  all  "  would  be  with  similar  atten- 
tion and  dispassionateness  estimated 
and  valued,— all  in  the  interest  of 
truth,  not  in  the  glorification  and  ag- 
grandizement of  victory.  But  in  prac- 
tice how  impossible  is  such  a  method ! 
Even  the  most  conscientious  and  candid 
of  disputants  cannot  lay  aside  his  own 
ideas,  and  prevent  their  constantly  ob- 
scuring his  vision  in  his  regarding  the 
thoughts  of  his  opponent.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding is  seemingly  Utopian,  yet  with- 
out it  argument  must  ever  continue  as 
productive  of  as  much  perversity  as  at 
present. 

But  in  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  give  attention  to  the  opposing  ar- 
gument, a  qualification  must  be  made, 
for  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
attention  required  to  give  it  an  answer. 
We  do  here  direct  consciousness  full 
upon  it,  but  the  moment  we  have  seen 
what  it  is,  we  try  our  best  to  smother  it 
by  heaping  upon  it  our  own  beliefs,  and 
after  the  inhumation  of  its  original  sig- 
nificance, we  endeavor  to  galvanize  the 
cadaver  into  the  semblance  of  life,  to 
use  against  its  originators.  The  late 
Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  expresses  this  but 
moderately,  when,  in  his  able  work  on 
"  Mental  Physiology,"  he  says  :  "  With 
most  persons,  indeed,  the  first  effect  of 
an  assertion  which  runs  counter  to  their 
settled  beliefs  is  to  make  them  think 
what  can  be  said  against  it."  [The  ital- 
icized word  is  his.] 

So  much  for  the  natural  and  constitu- 
tional obstacles  in  the  way  of  argument- 
ative efficacy ;  but  how  many  fold  are 
these  increased  by  incidental  pride,  in- 
terest, passion,  and  the  legion  of  other 
accompaniments  of  disputation.  Under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances  we 
have  seen  how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to 
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do  justice  to  the  cause  not  our  own,  but 
when  these  incidents  of  controversy  - 
absent  once  in  a  thousand  times  —  are 
permitted  to  influence  the  mind,  then 
Truth,  disgusted  at  the  defection  of  her 
militants,  deserts  the  scene.  Argument, 
so-called,  may  then  hold  sway,  but  reas- 
oning is  in  abeyance  ;  for,  as  Professor 
Bain  tells  us,  "The  mind,  excited  at  the 
instance  of  possessions,  pride,  fear,  or 
antipathy,  is,  to  that  extent,  incapacitat- 
ed from  admitting  rival  considerations." 
The  expansion  of  this  topic  into  an 
elaborate  treatise  were  no  difficult  mat- 
ter. Enough  has  been  here  lightly 
touched  upon  to  show  to  those  not  con- 
versant about  intellectual  operations, 
that  the  difficulties  of  argument  are  in- 
terwoven with  its  warp  and  woof  ;  and 
to  those  who  depreciate  the  value  of 
logic  as  a  discipline,  or  as  of  practical 
use,  that  it  is  not  to  blame  for  the  im- 
perfections of  the  mind  :  it  can  but,  as 
some  teach,  describe  the  correct  ideal 
psychical  reasoning ;  or  as  others  con- 
tend, supply  a  method  of  verification. 

This  same  recognition  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  dislodging  from  the  mind 
ideas  once  in  possession,  and  of  func- 
tional circumspection,  does  much  to  ex- 
oneratedisputantsfrom  the  so  frequently 
alleged  sophistry,  disingenuous  ness,  and 
intentional  misleading.  Lamentably 
true  it  is  that  men  ofttimes,  urged  by 
base  motives,  endeavor  to  convince 
other  minds  of  what  they  themselves 
know  to  be  false  ;  but  such  willful  soph- 
ists are  much  more  rare  thrn  the  often 
heard  crimination  would  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect. Much  more  often  is  it  the  case 
that  these  men's  minds  — for  reasons 
which  we  have  seen  —  have  been  unable 
to  assimilate  other  pabulum  than  error  ; 
all  else  lying  in  their  cerebra  are  indi- 
gesta  moles,  until,  growing  by  what  they 
feed  upon,  error  becomes  their  mental 
tissue,  to  be  eliminated  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  life.  Reasoners  of  this  type 
are  quite  as  intellectually  color-blind  as 
the  engineer  who  mistakes  the  danger 
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signal,  and  quite  as  dangerous,  too ;  but 
charity  and  pity  rather  than  hate  and 
persecution  should  characterize  our 
treatment  of  them,  possessing,  as  we 
do,  reliable  color  tests  to  which,  before 
we  trust,  we  may  subject  them  ;  or  in 
the  absence  of  indubitable  criteria,  we 
should  always  remember  that  since  the 
world  began  the  greatest  theories  and 
thoughts  of  men  have  been  considered 
near  akin  to  madness.  The  accusation 
made  by  one  great  statesman  against 
another,  who  was  and  is  also  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  persuasive,  logical 
eloquence,  that  he  was  "  inebriated  by 
the  exuberance  of  his  own  verbosity," 
constitutes  an  indictment  which  may 
be  sustained  against  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  controversialists  ;  while  the 
charge  of  administering  argumentative 
intoxicants  to  one's  adversary,  to  befud- 
dle his  understanding,  while  one  slyly 
throws  over  one's  shoulder  the  contents 
of  one's  own  cup,  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
in  a  hundred,  as  silly  as  it  is  false. 

What,  in  conclusion,  does  the  fore- 
going teach  us  in  regard  to  the  use  and 
abuse  of  argument  ?  And  can  anything 
be  done  to  eliminate  these  abuses  ? 
Unquestionably  education  and  erudition 
can  effect  much ;  the  former  by  teach- 
ing the  mind  the  proper  methods  of 
drawing  conclusions,  and  how  to  utilize 
the  facts  ;  the  latter  by  supplying  the 
facts.  The  clown  is  always  positive, 
and  dogmatizes  upon  an  astounding  ex- 
iguity of  information ;  having  learned 
nothing  of  intellectual  equilibrium,  he 
forms  an  unchangeable  opinion  upon 
perfectly  inconclusive  evidence,  which 
grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens 
with  his  strength.  The  highly  trained 
mind,  on  the  other  hand,  examines  a 
multiplicity  of  facts  before  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  and  even  suspends  judgment 
entirely.  As  a  profound  philosopher 
observes,  the  opinion  of  a  learned  mind 
is  of  value,  because  it  is  presumed  to 


know  the  other  side.  Of  course,  even 
the  most  highly  wrought  and  most  eru- 
dite mind  cannot  transcend  its  own  con- 
ditions, but  if  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  intellectual  and  the  unintel- 
lectual,  it  is  that  the  former  are  not  only 
better  able  but  more  cautious  in  draw- 
ing conclusions. 

If  it  be  said  in  reply  to  this  that 
the  greatest  controversies  have  raged 
between  the  most  learned,  the  reply  is 
that  these  controversies  have  for  the 
most  part  been  relative  to  questions 
about  which  there  justly  exists  debat- 
able ground  ;  and  again  that,  ceteris par- 
ibus,  the  amenability  to  reason  of  the 
learned  far  surpasses  that  of  the  un- 
learned. Again,  with  the  rise  of  intel- 
ligence arise  a  host  of  considerations, 
unthought  of  by  the  boor ;  and  finally, 
the  disputes  of  men  attract  attention  in 
proportion  to  the  intellectual  prestige 
and  position  of  the  controversialists, 
thereby  attracting  much  more  than  pass- 
ing attention. 

It  seems,  therefore,  while  making  a 
few  necessary  "  mental  reservations," 
inevitable  to  recognize  in  a  true  and 
liberal  education,  such  an  one  as  renders 
the  mind  as  nearly  as  possible  tota 
teres  atque  rotunda,  the  sovereign  alle  - 
viation,  if  not  curative,  of  the  ills  that 
brood  around  argument  ;  and  while  we 
may  admit  that  but  too  often  an  intel- 
lectual pride  struts  by  the  side  of  intel- 
lectual power,  yet  would  we  not  uproot 
the  plant  because  a  noxious  parasite  de- 
stroys some  of  its  best  fruit. 

To  state  when,  where,  and  how,  argu- 
ment is  most  effective  is  much  less  in 
the  province  of  the  psychologist  than  in 
that  of  the  teachers  of  eloquence,  and 
literary  style  and  persuasiveness ;  but 
even  these  cannot  teach  tact  and  judg- 
ment, which  are  natal  gifts,  but  without 
which  controversy,  no  matter  how  able 
and  forcible,  will  but  intensify  an  op- 
ponent's conviction. 

C.  Davis  English. 
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RS.  WELTON  was  in  any- 
thing but  a  pleasant  humor. 
Her  pretty  little  face  was 
contracted  by  a  frown,  and 
her  little  foot  tapped  the 
heavy  Brussels  carpet  impatiently. 
With  a  quick,  petulant  movement  she 
crossed  to  the  window,  and  drawing 
back  the  curtains,  looked  out  on  the 
street.  The  wind  was  sweeping  along 
with  angry  gusts,  hurling  the  snow  be- 
fore it  in  all  directions.  The  dull  twi- 
light overcast  the  scene  with  a  gloomy 
gray  that  was  calculated  to  inspire  mel- 
ancholy in  the  gayest  heart.  There 
was  something  in  the  very  gloominess 
of  the  scene  that  harmonized  with  her 
feelings,  and  roused  Mrs.  Welton  to 
something  very  like  rejoicing  at  her 
own  wretchedness.  She  felt  that  her 
position  was  tragic,  and  it  was  satisfying 
to  feel  that  Nature  too  was  in  a  tragic 
mood. 

"  He  might  just  as  well  turn  me  out 
there,"  she  muttered,  as  she  looked  out 
at  the  flying  snow.  "  I  might  just  as 
well  be  turned  out  to  find  a  home  in  the 
snow.  To  leave  New  York  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  season,  with  the  most  delight- 
ful receptions  yet  to  come,  with  the 
opera  season  just  started,  and  the  sym- 
phonic concerts  just  about  to  begin,  is 
sufficiently  awful ;  but  to  leave  New 
York  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  and 
go  out  of  the  world, —  to  go  into  exile  in 
the  wilderness, —  it 's  —  it 's  —  Words 
failed  her,  and  she  indicated  the  enor- 
mity of  the  situation  by  a  little  shudder. 
"  It 's  too  horrible  for  words  to  ex- 
press," she  continued.  "  I  don't  see 


how  Charles  could  have  been  so  incon- 
siderate. Other  people  have  failed  be- 
fore now,  and  yet  they  did  n't  have  to  go 
out  of  the  world.  And  then  if  he  had 
to  leave  New  York,  why  couldn't  he 
have  been  interested  in  a  mine  in  Penn- 
sylvania, or  somewhere  besides  in  Cali- 
fornia ? " 

"  Mamma,  I  Ve  found  it !  "  It  was  her 
little  son,  a  child  of  eight,  who  inter- 
rupted her  reverie. 

"  Found  what,  dear  ?  " 

"Where  we  're  going."  And  he  pro- 
duced a  small  geography  in  great  glee. 
"  Tina  showed  it  to  me,  and  there  it  is, 
—  that  long  crooked  yellow  place." 

A  long  crooked  yellow  place, —  there 
was  something  about  the  contemptuous 
designation  that  pleased  her,  though 
she  would  not  have  confessed  it. 

"What  city  are  we  going  to  live  in, 
mamma  ? " 

"  The  city  of  Hangman's  Bar,''  with 
another  little  shudder.  She  accepted 
the  name  of  their  future  home  as  a  gra- 
tuituous  brutality  ;  one  that  she  felt  jus- 
tified in  resenting  as  a  personal  affront. 

"  But  this  place  is  n't  big  enough  for 
me  to  live  on.  How  are  we  all  going  to 
live  in -a  little  yellow  place  like  that?" 

"  I  don't  know,  dear,  I  don't  know," 
she  answered  hopelessly.  Her  own  ideas 
of  where  they  were  going  were  not  much 
more  definite  than  those  of  the  child. 

"  Tina  says  it 's  only  a  map.  What  is 
a  map  ? " 

"A  picture." 

"  And  is  Hangman's  Bar  like  New 
York?" 

"  No,  indeed.    Run  and  find  Tina,  and 
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she  '11   tell   you   all   about  it ;    mamma 
wants  to  think." 

No  wonder  she  wanted  to  think,  poor 
little  woman.  A  week  before  she  would 
have  laughed  gayly  at  the  idea  of  her 
thinking  about  anything.  Life  had  been 
one  long  holiday  for  her,  and  she  had 
never  known  the  necessity  of  thinking 
about  anything.  An  only  child,  she  had 
had  every  whim  gratified.  When  think- 
ing became  absolutely  necessary,  her 
maid  had  done  her  thinking  for  her; 
while  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  with  a  singleness  of  pur- 
pose that  no  other  pursuit  would  have 
justified.  When  she  married  Charles 
Welton  all  the  world  went  into  raptures, 
—  that  is,  all  the  world  of  which  she 
knew  anything,  or  for  which  she  cared 
anything.  Charles  was  well  off  and  had 
a  brilliant  future  before  him,  while  the 
fact  that  she  brought  an  independent 
fortune  was  not  supposed  to  cloud  that 
future  in  any  way.  They  were  both 
social  favorites,  and  it  was  so  clearly  a 
love  match  that  everybody  felt  they  had 
a  right  to  rejoice. 

Their  married  life  was  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  what  they  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore,—  a  continual  round  of  pleasure. 
Balls,  teas,  dinners,  concerts,  opera,  and 
the  theater,  filled  the  time.  She  was 
proud  of  their  reputation  of  being  good 
entertainers,  and  took  delight  in  making 
each  entertainment  a  little  more  success- 
ful than  its  predecessor.  "  Surprise  is 
the  secret  of  success,"  she  used  to  say, 
and  surprise  to  her  always  meant  ex- 
travagant expenditure.  But  one  day  the 
crash  came.  They  had  been  living  fully 
up  to  their  income,  and  a  series 'of  un- 
fortunate investments  wrecked  their  for- 
tune. Charles  came  home  one  evening 
with  a  grave  face,  and  drew  her  into  the 
library,  which  he  had  furnished  with  all 
the  taste  of  a  literary  man.  But  the 
handsome  sets  of  standard  works  were 
never  taken  down  from  the  shelves  ex- 
cept to  be  dusted,  and  she  never  thought 
of  coming  into  the  room  except  when 


she  found  the  heat  of  the  ballroom  op- 
pressive, and  she  came  there  for  rest. 

"  Louise,"  he  said,  "  I  have  something 
important  to  communicate  to  you." 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  His 
serious  tone  was  one  that  she  was  unac- 
customed to,  and  there  was  a  hardness 
about  his  voice  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"  I  have  never  told  you  anything  about 
my  business,  because  I  did  not  think 
you  had  any  interest  in  it,  —  '' 

"  No,"  •  —  with  a  nervous  little  laugh, — 
"I  never  do  care  anything  about  busi- 
ness. It  is  so  difficult  to  understand." 
She  felt  uncomfortable  and  apprehen- 
sive of  something,  but  it  would  have 
been  hard  for  her  to  explain  why. 

"  But  now  I  must  tell  you  that  our 
firm  closed  its  doors  today." 

"  Yes  ? " 

"  Yes,  we  have  failed,  and  I  am  a 
ruined  man."  He  paused,  but  while  she 
tried  to  look  interested,  it  was  evident 
that  his  words  conveyed  no  definite 
meaning  to  her. 

"  I  need  not  go  into  details,"  he  con- 
tinued, "that  would  simply  tire  you.  It 
is  enough  that  I  should  tell  you  that  our 
firm  has  been  losing  money  for  some 
time.  I  have  been  living  beyond  my 
means,  spending  more  money  than  I  had 
a  right  to,  and  now  we  have  no  money 
left  to  pay  our  debts.  I  have  assigned 
everything,  and  must  go  to  California  to 
take  charge  of  a  mine  there  in  which  I 
am  interested.  Oh  Lou,  little  woman, 
it  is  hard  to  have  to  tell  you  this  ;  it  will 
be  a  cruel  change  to  you,  but  it  must  be 
done."  He  had  tried  to  be  perfectly 
calm  in  telling  her,  but  the  strain  was 
too  great  in  his  nervous  condition,  and 
he  had  broken  down  completely. 

"And  can  I  go  to  California  with 
you  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  we  must  all  go." 

"That  will  be  so  nice,"  she  said  joy- 
ously. "I  love  travel,  you  know,  and 
Europe  is  getting  so  stupid  now." 

"  That 's  a  brave  little  woman.     You 
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have  made  it  a  great  deal  easier  for  me. 
I  was  afraid  that  the  prospect  would 
crush  you." 

"  When  do  we  start  ? " 
"  As  soon  as  we  can  get  ready.  Early 
next  week,  probably." 

"  But,  Charles,  you  know  we  have 
friends  coming  to  dinner  next  Thurs- 
day. We  cannot  start  before  that.  And 
then  we  have  accepted  invitations  all 
through  the  winter.  I  don't  think  we 
can  start  before  March  or  April." 

"  We  must  send  word  to  our  friends 
that  we  are  going  away.  We  cannot 
postpone  our  departure.  I  don't  think 
they  are  likely  to  expect  us  to  do  so," 
he  added  with  some  bitterness. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  can  postpone  the 
linner  until  we  come  back.  They  will 
hink  it  strange  that  we  go  away  so  sud- 
lenly,  though." 

"They  will  think  it  very  funny,  in- 
leed,  but  we  cannot  prevent  that."  He 
aw  that  his  wife  did  not  understand  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  but  he  had  not 
he  heart  to  make  her  understand  it  yet. 
\s  the  preparations  for  their  departure 
:ontinued,  however,  she  began  to  under- 
,tand  the  one  fact  that  remained  for  her 
o  know.  They  were  going  to  California, 
lot  for  a  visit,  but  to  live  there.  .  And 
hey  were  going  to  live  at  a  mine  where 
here  would  be  no  society  ;  no  theaters 
md  balls  ;  no  dinners,  and  no  operas  ; 
hey  were  going  to  a  place  that  had  a 
lorrible  name,  one  that  she  could  not 
hink  of  without  shuddering.  Visions 
f  red  shirts,  and  pistols,  and  knives,  and 
ill  manner  of  lawlessness,  haunted  her 
lay  and  night.  No  wonder  that  she  felt 
hey  were  going  out  of  the  world,  when 
hey  were  giving  up  all  that  she  had  ever 
:ared  for,  to  live  amid  such  surronnd- 
ngs. 

In  time  she  began  to  understand,  in- 
definitely and  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
mother  thing.  When  she  had  ordered 
hings  for  her  entertainments,  somehow 
he  result  had  been  that  their  money 
s  used  up.  Whenever  she  had  wanted 
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anything,  she  had  always  ordered  it,  and 
that  was  the  last  thought  she  gave  to  the 
matter.  The  idea  that  bills  were  pre- 
sented to  her  husband  for  these  things, 
and  that  the  bills  had  to  be  paid,  had 
never  presented  itself  to  her.  Now  all 
this  came  to  her  as  in  some  way  the 
cause  of  their  having  to  go  into  exile, 
and  she  exaggerated  her  extravagance 
into  the  sole  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 

She  began  to  condemn  herself,  and  to 
feel  that  she  had  unwittingly  done  some 
great  wrong.  Her  husband  tried  hard 
to  be  cheerful  in  her  presence,  and  to 
hide  from  her  his  dejection.  But  he 
could  not  prevent  her  seeing  it  at  times, 
and  she  condemned  herself  the  more. 
It  was  the  harder  for  her,  because  she 
knew  that  much  of  his  anxiety  was  on 
her  own  account.  She  determined  that 
she  would  bear  her  share  of  the  bur- 
den, and  make  it  easy  for  her  husband, 
but  just  how  to  carry  out  this  determin- 
ation was  what  puzzled  her.  It  was  so 
new  to  her,  all  this  planning,  and  econ- 
omizing, and  getting  ready  for  their  de- 
parture to  a  land  of  which  she  knew 
nothing.  She  tried  to  take  an  interest 
in  it  all,  however,  and  once  even  asked 
her  husband  about  his  business.  But 
she  was  soon  bewildered  by  the  mass  of 
unfamiliar  particulars,  and  abandoned 
that  attempt.  She  did  understand  one 
thing,  however,  and  though  her  husband 
sometimes  found  her  eyes  red,  he  always 
found  her  cheerful,  and  full  of  some  plan 
connected  with  their  journey  or  their 
new  life.  She  relieved  him  of  his  one 
anxiety,  —  that  she  would  be  unhappy 
because  of  their  changed  circumstances, 
and  that  left  him  to  enjoy  the  prospect. 

"  It  is  much  easier  to  be  poor  where 
nobody  knows  you,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Out  there  in  California  I  can  have  as 
little  money  as  I  like, — or  rather  as  little 
as  I  am  compelled  to,  and  there  is  no- 
body to  sneer.  But  to  economize  in  the 
club, —  to  move  into  a  small  house  where 
your  guests  would  brush  against  the  or- 
naments when  you  entertain, —  that's 
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what  I  could  n't  stand  ;  and  so,  if  Louise 
is  contentd  to  go  out  there,  I  am  more 
than  satisfied." 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  winter  morning 
when  the  train  rolled  up  to  the  station 
nearest  to  Hangman's  Bar,  and  the  Wei- 
tons  got  off  the  train.  Glenvale,  the 
station,  was  little  besides  a  waiting  room 
for  passengers,  open  to  the  weather  at 
front  and  back,  and  a  small  wooden  ware- 
house, in  front  of  which  two  empty 
freight  cars  stood  on  a  side  track.  It 
was  the  shipping  point  for  fruit  and  grain 
raised  in  the  neighborhood,  but  there 
were  no  houses  there.  A  short  distance 
up  the  road  was  the  small  cottage  in 
which  the  station  master  lived,  but  there 
were  no  other  houses  in  sight. 

Mrs.  Welton's  worst  misgivings  re- 
garding the  society  of  their  new  home 
seemed  to  be  confirmed, —  there  was 
none.  But  perhaps  this  was  better  than 
the  society  she  had  pictured  to  herself 
whenever  Hangman's  Bar  came  to  her 
mind.  The  society  there  had  idealized 
itself  in  her  mind,  and  presented  itself 
as  a  colossal  man  with  red  shirt,  panta- 
loons stuck  inside  his  boots,  a  black 
beard,  a  villainous  face,  and  a  belt  around 
his  waist  bristling  with  revolvers  and 
knives.  In  the  background  there  was 
always  a  large  tree,  from  one  of  the 
branches  of  which  the  figure  of  a  man 
was  suspended  by  a  rope. 

But  this  morning  the  picture  did  not 
rise  in  her  mind.  Humanity  seemed  to 
be  dwarfed  out  of  existence  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Nature.  The  cool,  brisk  atmos- 
phere was  exhilarating,  almost  intoxicat- 
ing, after  their  long  journey  in  the  close, 
stuffy  cars.  Stretching  out  before  them 
were  the  undulating  foothills  of  the  Si- 
erra Nevadas  rising  in  successive  ranges, 
'and  changing  from  green  to  purple,  from 
purple  to  blue,  and  from  blue  to  snowy 
white  as  the  snow-capped  Sierras  rose 
high  above  all,  thrusting  their  peaks  into 
the  liquid  blue  sky.  How  could  she 
think  of  cruel  humanity,  when  the  col- 


umbines nodded  to  her  a  modest  wel- 
come from  the  roadside,  and  the  maripo- 
sa  lilies  fearlessly  challenged  her  admir- 
ation ? 

"  It  is  grand,"  she  murmured.  "  It  is 
like  a  glimpse  of  heaven.  Everything  is 
beautiful, —  the  mountains  in  their  gran- 
deur, the  oaks  in  their  massive  strength, 
the  pines  in  their  majesty,  and  even  the 
simple  roadside  flowers, —  they  are  all 
beautiful." 

"  The  stage  is  waiting  for  us."  It  was 
her  husband  that  roused  her  from  her 
reverie,  and  then  she  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  the  stage  had  driven  up  as  they 
stood  there.  She  scrutinized  the  driver 
curiously  as  they  took  their  seats.  He 
was  a  young  man,  heavily  built,  and  with 
a  clumsy,  indolent  way  of  carrying  him- 
self. But  he  was  not  bad  looking,  and 
she  noticed  with  some  amusement  that 
his  long  blonde  mustache  showed  evi- 
dence of  receiving  much  attention,  and 
his  curly  hair  was  well  oiled,  a  fact  that 
was  evident  not  only  to  the  eyes  but  also 
to  the  sense  of  smell.  She  was  rather 
pleased  with  him,  however,  for  there  was 
an  expression  of  good  humor  about  him 
and  as  she  received  the  seat  of  honor  be- 
side the  driver  she  soon  learned  that  he 
had  a  fund  of  anecdote. 

Some  of  his  stories,  it  was  true,  he 
might  have  omitted,  for  he  had  an  un- 
fortunate habit  of  pointing  with  his  whip 
to  an  ugly  bit  of  road,  and  telling  how 
"the  stage  was  once  pushed  over  thei 
bank  there  by  a  lumber  team,  and  spoilt 
about  a  dozen  people  " ;  or  how  a  road 
agent  once  stepped  out  from  behind  that 
tree  and  "stood  up  the  stage,  making  a 
pretty  lively  haul." 

But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  she 
found  him  quite  entertaining,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  various  places  of  interest 
as  they  came  along,  and  was  enthusiastic 
with  her  about  the  scenery,  though  it 
was  admiration  of  his  companion  rather 
than  of  nature  that  prompted  it. 

"  What  a  picturesque  little  cottage," 
she  cried  suddenly,  as  they  came  around 
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a  bend  of  the  road,  and  saw  a  rustic  cot- 
tage on  a  bench  overlooking  the  river 
below  them. 

"  Like  the  place,  do  you  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"Indeed  I  do.  It  is  an  ideal  little 
home,  so  cosy  and  picturesque." 

"  Well  you  're  lucky,"  he  answered 
with  a  smile.  "  I  guess  you  '11  know 
the  place  pretty  well  before  long,  'cause 
that 's  where  you  're  going.  That 's 
Hangman's  Bar." 

"  But  I  thought  Hangman's  Bar  was 
a  town,  —  that  there  were  a  number  of 
people  there." 

"  There  was  lots  of  people  in  the  early 
days,  when  they  was  washing  gold  on 
the  river.  But  since  they've  took  to 
deep  mining,  there 's  only  the  people 
working  in  the  mine.  The  men  lives 
in  that  house  by  the  hill." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  point 
in  the  road  just  above  the  house,  and 
the  stage  stopped  to  let  them  out.  They 
followed  a  narrow  path  down  the  hill- 
side, crossed  a  rustic  bridge  over  a  gully 
that  had  been  cut  by  the  water  at  some 
early  day,  but  had  been  left  dry  by  the 
changing  of  the  channel  between  their 
new  home  and  the  "boarding  house," 
where  the  men  ate  and  slept,  and  were 
soon  standing  on  the  veranda  of  their 
future  residence.  Here  they  were  re- 
ceived by  the  foreman  of  the  mine  and 
his  wife,  the  boarding  house  keeper. 
They  were  a  comfortable  looking  Irish 
couple,  and  while  the  foreman  took  Mr. 
Welton  down  to  the  mine,  he  being  im- 
patient to  take  charge,  Mrs.  Welton  was 
left  to  the  wife,  who  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce her  to  her  new  home. 

That  evening,  as  the  men  sat  smoking 
their  pipes  under  the  trees  before  the 
boarding  house,  the  new  superintendent 
and  his  wife  were  naturally  the  subject 
of  discussion. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  anyhow, 
Tim  ?"  said  one  of  them,  addressing  the 
foreman. 

"Well,"  answered  the  latter,  "while 


I  ain't  no  man  to  talk  about  my  super- 
iors, it  being  a  habit  I  got  into  while  I 
was  in  the  war,  — 

"  O,  blow  the  v/ar  !  We  've  heard  all 
'bout  that  often  enough  already." 

"  Jack  Balton,  it  'd  'a'  done  you  good  to 
been  in  the  war  a  while  yourself.  You  'd 
'a'  learned  to  keep  a  civil  tongue  about 
you,  which  is  what  you  've  never  learned 
yet." 

"Well,  stow  that,  and  tell  us  about 
the  new  boss.  You  kin  preach  when 
we  have  n't  nothin'  else  to  talk  about." 

"  Well,  as  for  that,  preachin'  does  you 
good  any  time.  But  the  new  boss,  while 
I  don't  think  much  of  them  as  talks 
'bout  their  superior  officers,  I  think  he  's 
a  good  deal  of  a  tenderfoot,  don't  seem 
to  know  much..  Still,  I  do  say,  any  fel- 
low that  picks  him  up  for  a  fool  has  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  drill. 
He  's  quick,  an'  you  take  my  word  he  '11 
learn  quick.  You  won't  have  no  chance 
to  fool  him,  neither.  He  '11  make  you 
work,  Jack  Balton,  so  you'll  know  what 
work  is." 

"  Yes,  I  seen  that  myself,"  said  an- 
other. "  Jumped  me  when  I  was  foolin' 
round  the  hoistin'  works,  and  said  he 
guessed  I  'd  be  able  to  find  something 
to  do  if  I  went  down  the  shaft.  I  don't 
think  he  's  goin'  to  git  along  any  too 
well  ;  that  's  my  opinion  of  him." 

"  Well,  you  always  did  need  some- 
body to  keep  you  to  work.  Tell  us 
about  the  lady.  You  seen  her,  didn't 
you,  Tim?"  spoke  up  another. 

"  Yes,  you'  might  know  you  'd  want 
to  hear  about  the  lady,  Bill.  Though  I 
don't  see  as  you  have  any  call  to  be 
askin'  about  girls,  when  you  go  six 
nights  a  week  over  to  spark  with  Sam- 
son's girl,  ten  miles  over  an'  back." 

"  Never  you  mind  where  I  go,  or  how 
far  it  is,"  replied  Bill,  coloring. 

"  Well,  my  opinion  of  the  lady  is  she 's 
a  high  flyer." 

"An"  my  opinion  is,"  interrupted  his 
wife,  "that  she  's  too  high  an'  mighty  to 
get  along  in  these  parts.  Turned  her 
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nose  up  about  everything  in  the  house 
over  there.  Did  n't  seem  to  like  nothin', 
an'  patronized  me  till  I  felt  like  nobody. 
It 's  my  opinion  she  won't  stay  here 
long,  an'  then  she'll  leave  that  fine  hus- 
band of  hers  to  learn  how  to  run  a  mine 
by  himself.  Asked  me,  too,  if  the  men 
was  awful  rough  up  here,  an'  if  I  had  any 
trouble  gettin'  along  with  you.  I  told 
her  I  'd  jest  like  to  see  any  of  you  boys 
givin'  me  any  trouble.  An'  I  would,  too." 
She  looked,  as  she  stood  there  with  her 
brawny  arms  upon  her  ample  hips,  as  if 
it  would  be  a  serious  matter  for  any  of 
them  that  attempted  it. 

The  outlook  was  certainly  not  very 
promising  for  Welton  and  his  wife,  but 
they  were  wholly  unconscious  of  the  un- 
friendly feeling,  and  proceeded  with  the 
duties  of  their  new  life  with  energy. 
Mrs.  Welton  found  the  unaccustomed 
duties  of  housekeeping  very  complicat- 
ed, and  discovered  many  things  that  she 
did  not  know  how  to  do  ;  but  she  worked 
along  with  a  courage  born  of  the  deter- 
mination to  be  useful,  and  she  soon  found 
herself  drifting  into  the  habit  of  running 
across  the  bridge  to  the  boarding  house, 
to  consult  Mrs.  O'Brien  about  this  thing 
and  that,  until  the  latter  came  to  look 
upon  her  new  neighbor  as  her  protege^ 
and  took  a  motherly  interest  in  her  suc- 
cess. The  men  soon  found  that  it  was 
very  unsafe  to  say  anything  derogatory 
to  Mrs.  Welton  in  the  presence  of  the 
housekeeper,  and  the  protection  even  ex- 
tended to  the  new  boss. 

"  Poor  dear,"  she  would  s*ay,  "  it  ain't 
her  fault  if  she 's  as  helpless  as  a  kitten. 
It 's  the  fault  of  them  as  brought  her  up, 
an'  my  opinion  is  it 's  a  burnin'  shame 
to  bring  a  girl  up  that  way.  S'pose  I 
brought  my  Cordelia  up  so  she  did  n't 
know  how  to  make  a  bed,  or  sew  a  patch 
on  a  pair  of  overalls," —  and  she  glanced 
with  pride  toward  her  young  hopeful, 
who  was  at  that  moment  struggling  with 
her  father's  garments,  —  "an'  she's 
learnin'  fast,  too,  in  spite  of  her  bad 
bringin'  up." 


But  Mrs.  O'Brien's  championship  was 
not  so  much  needed  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Mr.  Welton  soon  proved  a 
favorite  among  the  men,  who  recognized 
that  he  was  not  a  hard  master,  while  de- 
manding good  work  from  them.  He  sug- 
gested several  changes  in  their  methods 
of  work,  and  while  they  adopted  them 
with  a  tolerant  air,  as  if  to  say,  "  We  '11 
try  it,  but  you  '11  find  it  won't  work," 
they  always  found  that  it  did  work  and 
was  an  improvement  on  the  old  method. 

And  as  for  Mrs.  Welton,  they  came 
fairly  to  worship  her.  She  was  hand- 
some, and  they  could  not  help  being  at- 
tracted by  that.  But  they  soon  learned 
that  though  they  did  not  see  her  very 
often,  she  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  little  troubles  as  she  heard  of  them 
from  Mrs.  O'Brien,  and  more  than  once 
when  they  got  into  trouble  with  the  new, 
boss,  as  they  continued  to  call  him,  they 
felt  the  effect  of  her  sympathy  in  the 
mitigation  of  their  punishment. 

"  You  are  ruining  my  discipline, 
Louise,"  he  said  to  her  one  day.  "The- 
men  actually  count  upon  your  assistance 
when  they  have  done  wrong.  It  would 
be  a  serious  matter  if  I  were  not  so  for- 
tunate in  having  a  good  lot  of  men.  Who 
would  ever  have  suspected  that  you. 
would  hold  such  a  position  when  you  used 
to  shiver  at  the  mention  of  Hangman's 
Bar  ?  Do  you  ever  think  of  that  colossal 
red-shirted,  black-bearded  villain  with 
the  arsenal,  now  ?  " 

"  I  was  very  foolish  then,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  smile.  "  The  specter  has 
completely  disappeared." 

"  I  thought  he  must  have  done  so,  or 
you  would  have  some  misgivings  about 
your  own  son.  You  are  bringing  him 
up  like  a  little  savage,  Louise.  Just  look 
at  him  now." 

She  glanced  at  the  boy,  as  he  and  Mrs. 
O'Brien's  Cordelia  were  rolling  around 
playing  with  the  large  Newfoundland 
dog. 

"  He  does  look  like  a  savage,"  she  said. 
"  But  he  is  as  happy  as  he  is  dirty.  Dirt 
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is  healthy,  though  society  may  disap- 
prove of  it.  And  he  is  accumulating  a 
store  of  health  that  will  last  through 
life." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  for  I  do  not 
think  there  is  water  enough  in  the  river 
to  wash  off  that  coating  of  health." 

"  The  savage  is  curbed  at  times,  too. 
At  least  he  and  Cordelia  think  so,  when 
they  are  called  in  to  study  their  lessons. 
They  are  really  making  good  progress, 
and  will  soon  know  more  than  their 
teacher." 

"  Your  old  friends  in  New  York  would 
be  amused  to  see  you  teaching  the  child 
of  an  Irish  laborer.  Do  you  think  they 
would  recognize  you  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  I  hardly  know  myself. 
Everything  is  so  changed  out  here.  I 
wonder  whether  I  should  feel  strange  in 
entering  a  drawing  room  now." 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  sir.  Jim 
threw  it  off  the  stage  as  he  passed."  It 
was  Tim  O'Brien  that  broke  in  on  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Welton  took  the  letter,  and  as  he 
read  it  a  shade  of  annoyance  passed  over 
his  face. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear  ? "  his  wife 
asked. 

"  I  have  ordered  some  new  machinery 
for  the  mine.  I  sent  the  most  explicit 
instructions  about  some  changes  I  want- 
ed made,  and  they  don't  seem  able  to 
understand  them  at  all.  I  shall  have  to 
go  to  San  Francisco  to  attend  to  it." 

"  The  change  will  do  you  good  ;  you 
have  been  working  too  much  lately.  And 
the  trip  is  not  a  hard  one." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,  but  of  the 
fact  that  I  must  leave  you  here  alone." 

"  O,  I  shall  be  safe  enough.  You  can 
leave  me  under  the  protection  of  Mr. 
O'Brien.  He  will  look  after  me,  won't 
you,  Mr.  O'Brien  ?" 

"  That  I  will,  ma'am,  an'  proud[to  do 
it." 

"  But  do  not  forget  that  Christmas  will 
be  here  in  ten  days.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  you  away  on  the  first  Christmas 


in  our  new  home.  Besides,  you  can  bring 
Santa  Claus  with  you  for  Harry,  and 
don't  forget  Cordelia.  I  have  been  trou- 
bled how  we  could  get  things  for  them." 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  and  though 
she  had  a  sad  misgiving  in  her  heart  as 
of  some  impending  danger,  she  bade  him 
goodby  with  a  bright  smile  as  the  stage 
bore  him  away,  and  shook  off  her  fore- 
bodings as  foolish  fancies  inspired  by 
her  separation  from  her  husband. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  de- 
parture, however,  that  she  was  reminded 
of  her  misgivings.  Mrs.  O'Brien  came 
to  her  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"  O  Mrs.  Welton,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Bill  Carson  has  hurt  himself.  He 's 
fell  down  the  shaft,  an'  it 's  a  blessed 
wonder  if  the  boy  ain't  killed  himself. 
He's  been  moonin'  too  much  lately,  an' 
losin'  his  sleep,  goin'  over  courtin'  that 
girl  of  Samson's,  who  ain't  worth  the 
likes  of  Bill  anyway,  an'  I  always  told 
him  no  good  would  come  of  it  at  all,  an' 
now  he's  gone  an'  killed  himself,  an'  what 
good  has  all  his  courtin'  done  him  ?  " 

Mrs.  O'Brien  was  wailing  out  this  ti- 
rade and  wringing  her  hands,  as  they 
hurried  over  to  the  hoisting  works.  Here 
they  found  that  Bill  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  shaft,  and  was  lying  on  the  engi- 
neer's platform,  surrounded  by  the  sym- 
pathizing men.  He  did  not  seem  to  be 
so  badly  hurt  as  Mrs.  O'Brien's  words 
would  indicate,  for  he  raised  his  head  as 
they  came  in,  and  smiled  mournfully. 

"It  ain't  of  much  consequence 
ma'am,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Welton.  "  You 
don't  need  to  be  anxious  'bout  me.  I 
should  n't  hardly  know  I  was  hurt  at  all 
if  you  did  n't  look  so  pale  an'  anxious 
like,  an'  there  ain't  no  occasion,  for — " 
he  stopped  with  a  groan  as  one  of  the 
men  lifted  his  head  to  place  a  coat  un- 
der it. 

"  He  was  workin'  do.vn  the  shaft,  put 
tin'  in  timbers,  ma'am,"  explained  one 
of  the  men,  "an'  missed  his  footin',  an' 
fell  'bout  twenty  foot.  Must  ha'  struck 
his  head." 
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"  He  must  be  taken  right  away  from 
here,"  she  said.  "  He  will  be  more  com- 
fortable at  my  house  ;  get  something  to 
carry  him  on,  and  take  him  there  as  soon 
as  you  can.  Mr.  O'Brien,  do  you  know 
where  to  get  a  doctor  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,  there's  a  doctor  over 
to  town,  'bout  five  miles  by  the  trail." 

"  Hurryancl  tell  him  to  come  here.  He 
must  come  immediately.  Bring  him  to 
my  house,  and  we  shall  make  Bill  as 
comfortable  as  we  can  in  the  meantime." 

Her  own  coolness  impressed  the  oth- 
ers, and  they  were  soon  busy  carrying 
out  her  orders.  Bill  was  carried  on  an 
improvised  stretcher,  and  was  soon  rest- 
ing in  bed,  while  Mrs.  Welton  applied 
cool  bandages  to  his  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing head.  The  doctor,  upon  his  arrival, 
examined  the  patient,  and  after  declar- 
ing that  it  was  nothing  but  a  couple  of 
broken  ribs,  and  a  broken  leg,  and  a  rather 
ugly  cut  on  the  head,  departed,  leaving 
directions  for  his  treatment,  and  some 
medicine  to  allay  the  fever. 

"He'll  be  out  and  working  again 
soon,"  he  said,  "  but  keep  him  perfectly 
quiet  as  long  as  he'll  stand  it." 

For  three  days  he  lay  there,  worrying 
about  giving  Mrs.  Welton  so  much 
trouble,  and  protesting  that  he  was  well 
enough  to  get  out,  yet  taking  a  quiet 
pleasure  in  seeing  her  move  quietly  about 
the  room,  and  longing  for  the  time  when 
she  should  change  the  bandages,  and  he 
should  feel  her  cool,  soothing  touch  on 
his  hot  head.  It  was  the  day  before 
Christmas,  and  the  men  had  all  gone  to 
a  Christmas  ball  that  was  to  be  held  in 
town  that  evening.  Jack  Balton  had  re- 
mained behind,  remarking  that  his  day 
for  that  sort  of  thing  was  over,  and  as 
he  agreed  to  attend  to  anything  that 
Mrs.  Welton  wanted,  Mrs.  O'Brien  felt 
that  she  might  take  an  outing. 

The  patient  was  sleeping  calmly,  and 
Mrs.  Welton  sat  on  the  veranda  over- 
looking the  river  talking  to  Jack. 

"I  don't  suppose  I'd  know  how  to  get 
along  anywhere  off  this  river  now,"  he 


remarked.  "  I  Ve  mined  here  so  long 
I  'd  feel  strange  anywhere  else.  Thirty 
year  ago  I  came  up  here  an'  worked  with 
my  pardners,  an'  they  went  home  rich, 
an'  here  I  am.  They  had  sense  enough 
to  leave  the  river  an'  go  somewhere 
else." 

"  I  can  hardly  blame  you  for  staying 
here,  though  ;  it  is  such  a  beautiful  place. 
I  could  watch  the  river  tumbling  along 
over  those  bowlders  all  day.  It  seems 
like  a  thing  of  life  ;  all  animation,  and 
good  spirits." 

"  Yes,  the  river 's  pretty  enough  now, 
but  you  see  it  in  winter.  We  have  n't 
had  much  rain  this  year,  but  wait  for  the 
first  heavy  rain,  then  you'll  think  the 
river's  mad.  'Bout  ten  year  ago  I  re- 
member one  afternoon  jest  like  this.  The 
sun  was  shinin'  bright,  an'  there  was  n't 
no  sign  of  rain.  Pretty  soon  they  was 
clouds  all  round.  It  did 't  rain  here,  but 
up  on  the  Sierras  it  jest  came  down,  an' 
—  Jumpin'  Moses,  I  don't  like  that !" 

"What  is  it?" 

"You  see  them  black  heavy  clouds 
hangin'  on  the  mountains  ?  Well,  them 
means  rain,  an'  lots  of  it.  '  If  I  know  any- 
thing 'bout  that  river,  you  '11  see  her 
boomin'  by  tomorrow.  She'll  come  up 
so  sudden  you  '11  think  somebody  's  let 
all  the  water  in  up  above  somewhere."'' 

As  he  spoke  a  low,  rumbling  sound 
was  heard. 

"  I  guess  you  won't  have  to  wait  until 
tomorrow.  She  's  a  comin'  now,  an'  she  's 
a  comin'  lively,  too." 

"There  is  no  danger  here  ?  " 

"  No.  I  guess  we  're  safe  enough  here. 
There  's  thirty  feet  to  spare  on  this  bank 
an'  I  don't  guess  any  cloud-burst  is  goin 
to  lift  her  thirtyfeet." 

The  rumbling  noise  was  growing  con- 
tinually louder  and  stronger,  and  deep- 
ened into  a  dull  continuous  roar.  The 
water  in  the  river  grew  agitated,  swirled 
around  the  rocks,  and  hurried  on  as 
if  to  escape  impending  danger.  Soon 
the  flood  came,  a  sheet  of  white  foam,  a 
wall  of  angry  water,  burying  the  rocks 
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out  of  sight  beneath  it,  filling  the  chan- 
nel, and  beating  against  the  banks  with 
mad  fury.  They  watched  it  with  a  cer- 
tain fascination.  There  was  something 
grand  in  the  resistless  force  with  which 
the  torrent  dashed  along,  sweeping 
everything  before  it.  Logs  and  trees 
caught  up  by  the  current  sailed  majesti- 
cally by  with  a  suggestion  of  stately  dig- 
nity ;  others  came  in  contact  with  some 
obstacle,  and  whirled  around  as  if  in 
death  agony,  and  then  freed  from  the 
contact  were  hurled  along  until  they  en- 
countered some  new  impediment.  The 
water  roared  and  bubbled  in  its  fury  un- 
til the  noise  was  overpowering. 

Suddenly 'Jack  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder,  and  with  a  face  of  ashen  white- 
ness, pointed  behind  them.  The  water 
had  been  rising  in  the  river  until  it 
found  an  outlet  through  the  gully  be- 
tween them  and  the  mainland,  where 
the  men's  boarding  house  was,  and  was 
dashing  along,  a  sheet  of  white  foam. 
In  a  few  minutes  they  would  be  cut  off 
from  the  mainland.  The  water  in  the 
river  was  already  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  bank,  and  they  noticed 
that  the  bank  was  washing  away. 

"  Run  for  your  life,"  he  cried.  "  Get 
across  the  bridge  before  it  is  carried 
away." 

"  But  Bill !  we  must  save  him.  You 
rush  inside  and  get  him,  he  cannot  walk 
yet ;  I  '11  look  out  for  myself.  Go  quick," 
as  he  hesitated,  "I  can  get  along." 

He  dashed  inside,  and  gathering  Bill 
in  his  arms  rushed  out  the  other  door, 
and  across  the  bridge.  As  he  crossed 
the  water  was  aready  sweeping  over  it. 
Gaining  the  other  side  he  looked  for 
Mrs.  Welton.  She  had  not  preceded 
him  as  he  supposed,  and  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  At  that  moment  she  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  house  bearing  Harry 
in  her  arms.  Frightened  by  the  roar  of 
the  water  he  had  crouched  in  a  corner, 
and  was  sobbing  quietly  to  himself  as 
his  mother  passed  through  the  room 
searching  for  him. 


She  came  down  the  path  as  rapidly  as 
she  could  with  her  burden,  and  cast  one 
despairing  glance  at  the  bridge.  The 
water  was  pouring  over  it  now ;  but  it 
was  the  only  avenue  of  escape,  and  gath- 
ering all  her  strength  for  the  effort  she 
dashed  forward.  Her  clothing  seemed 
to  catch  the  water  and  hold  her  back, 
but  she  pushed  on  blindly ;  the  world 
seemed  swimming  before  her,  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  sweeping  on  with 
the  cruel  waters  ;  and  then  she  knew  no 
more. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness 
she  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  men's 
boarding  house,  and  Jack  was  bending 
over  her. 

"Jest  stay  quiet  fora  while,  ma'am, 
an'  you'll  be  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Yes, 
he's  safe  enough,  —  seeing  her  look  of 
wild  anxiety,  as  she  remembered  what 
had  happened  —  he's  in  by  the  fire  get- 
tin'  dry.  It  was  a  plucky  fight  you  made 
for  it,  ma'am." 

"  I  should  have  been  drowned  had  it 
not  been  for  you,  and  Harry  would  have 
been  lost,  too." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  ma'am.  You  was 
clean  acrost  the  bridge  when  I  caught 
you.  But  you  got  dizzy  with  the  water, 
an'  fainted  after  all  the  work  was  over. 
It  was  about  as  close  a  call  as  I  want  to 
see,  though,"  he  added. 

Christmas  morning  broke  clear  and 
bright  on  Hangman's  Bar.  The  roar  of 
the  flood  had  died  away  by  degrees  dur- 
ing the  night.  The  water  in  the.  river 
had  gone  down  almost  to  its  normal  con- 
dition ;  the  bed  of  the  gully  was  dry,  ex- 
cept for  a  pool  here  and  there.  Mrs. 
Welton  went  out  under  the  trees  where 
the  men  had  smoked  their  pipes  on  the 
first  evening  after  her  arrival,  and  looked 
upon  the  scene  in  amazement.  The  river 
was  again  bubbling  over  the  rocks,  but 
all  else  was  changed,  Along  the  banks 
driftwood  and  brush  had  been  left ;  the 
rustic  bridge  across  the  gully  had  been 
swept  away,  and  there  beyond  was  the 
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flat  as  before,  but  the  house  was  gone,    to  herself  by  the  voice  of  her  little  boy 
The  flood   had  washed  away  the  bank    who  had   come  out  unnoticed,  and  now 
from  under  it,  until  it  had  toppled  over    shouted  gayly 
and  been  carried  away.  She  was  recalled        "  Merry  Christmas,  Mamma." 

H.  Elton  SmitJi. 


THE   LITTLE    HITCH. 

GOOD  scientist,  your  book  read  through, 
"Well  put"  say  I,  "and  —  maybe  —  true"; 
But  ere  we  at  your  altar  fall, 
You  must  build  off  this  brittle  ball. 

Your  light  goes  out  precisely  where* 
Most  needed  —  in  the  upper  air  : 
Where  you  make  end  let  one  make  start, 
The  world  will  follow,  mind  and  heart. 

I  fear,  too,  master,  as  in  rhymes, 
There  is  a  little  hitch  sometimes  ; 
That,  somehow,  'twixt  the  college  chairs, 
The  god,  unseen,  slips  down  the  stairs. 

O  scientist,  that  stubborn  thing, 
The  hoppled  leg,  the  clipped  wing! 
The  little  hitch,  the  god  unseen, 
The  loop-hole  —  you  know  what  I  mean. 

John    ]rancc  Chcncv. 
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A  NARROW  ESCAPE  ALL  AROUND. 


N  Septem- 
ber Qth, 
1 86 1,  four 
men,  — 
Henry 
Goodrich 
Henry 
Martin, 
Jared  T. 
K  i  mber- 
1  y,  and 

the  writer, — having  missed  the  steamer 
that  plied  between  San  Francisco  and 
Crescent  City,  started  on  foot  to  reach 
that  point  overland,  by  way  of  Petaluma, 
the  Russian  River  valley,  and  the  Coast 
Range. 

We  were  but  little  aware  of  the  dan- 
gers that  we  should  meet.  A  great  share 
of  the  way  at  that  time  was  a  desolate 
wilderness.  From  Covelo  in  Mendocino 
County,  to  Eureka  in  Humboldt  County, 
a  distance  of  about  150  miles,  was  seldom 
passed  over  by  white  men  except  the 
mail  carrier  who  traveled  on  horseback, 
and  had  only  a  faint  trail  to  guide  him 
on  his  way.  Many  parties  had  started 
out  as  we  were  doing,  and  no  trace  was 
pver  seen  of  them  again ;  the  savage  and 
'warlike  Eel  River  Indians  alone  could 
Itell  their  fate.  Had  we  known  this,  we 
jshould  never  have  undertaken  this  peril- 
ous trip. 

We  proceeded  without  difficulty  up 
:he  beautiful  Russian  River  valley,  pass- 
ng  the  hamlets  of  Cloverdale,  Ukiah, 
ind  Calpella,  their  appearance  impress- 
ng  the  traveler  with  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  their  inhabitants.  All  along 
Deaceful  cottages  could  be  seen,  sur- 
rounded by  great  fields  of  corn  and 


stacks  of  grain.  The  sound  of  the  thresh- 
er was  constantly  heard,  and  frequently 
great  bands  of  cattle  could  be  seen  feed- 
ing upon  the  wild  oats  which  grew  in 
profusion.  The  valley  at  this  season  of 
the  year  seemed  like  Arcadia.  The  plains 
and  hills  were  dotted  over  with  flowers 
of  every  hue,  which  filled  the  air  with 
perfume.  The  sweet  song  of  birds  was 
constantly  heard.  The  sky  was  clear 
and  bright,  and  the  air  delightful.  As 
we  traveled  on,  these  peaceful  signs  of 
civilization  began  to  change,  and  on  the 
1 5th  of  September  we  reached  Simpson 
and  White's  ranch  at  the  head  of  Long 
Valley,  after  which  we  plunged  into  the 
wilderness.  We  traveled  that  day  on 
our  lonely  journey  through  a  rough  and 
rocky  country,  and  in  many  places 
heavily  wooded.  We  camped  at  night, 
and  made  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible  before  a  cheerful  camp  fire. 

During  the  evening  we  were  visited 
by  a  party  of  white  men,  who  were  re- 
turning to  the  settlement,  and  who  gave 
alarming  accounts  of  murder  committed 
on  white  men  by  Indians.  It  seems  the 
Indians  had  been  goaded  to  these  deeds 
by  parties  of  white  men,  who  made  a 
business  of  taking  into  captivity  their 
children,  and  disposing  of  them  in  var- 
ious ways  in  San  Francisco. 

You  can  easily  imagine  our  feelings 
were  not  pleasant  after  the  interview 
with  our  evening  visitors.  With  no 
thought  of  turning  back,  however,  we 
pushed  on  the  next  day.  As  we  ad- 
vanced the  country  grew  more  wild  and 
rough.  At  times  we  seemed  to  be  trav- 
eling on  the  very  ridge  of  the  Coast 
Range.  Away  to  the  west  could  be 
seen  the  broad  Pacific,  looking  in  the 
sun's  rays  like  a  plate  of  burnished  steel, 
while  the  space  between  showed  an  in- 
describable view  of  shapes  and  rough- 
ness. We  were  at  times  at  a  ere  a 
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height,  and  the  view  around  us  was 
grand  as  we  looked  over  the  tops  of  the 
immense  forests,  mountains,  and  valleys, 
till  they  touched  the  peaceful  waters  of 
the  Pacific. 

Towards  the  close  of  a  long  day's 
tramp,  just  at  dusk,  we  were  trudging 
wearily  along  with  our  coats  on  our 
arms,  when  we  were  surprised  at  seeing 
a  party  of  white  men.  We  soon  joined 
them,  and  were  received  with  much  hos- 
pitality, though  they  told  us  there  came 
near  being  one  less  of  us,  as  they  had 
supposed  us  to  be  Indians. 

One  of  them,  a  dead  shot,  had  in- 
stantly grasped  his  rifle,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  firing,  with  probably  fatal  ef- 
fect, when  he  was  stopped  in  the  nick 
of  time  by  another  of  the  party  who  ex- 
claimed, "  They  are  not  Indians  !  An 
Indian  was  never  seen  with  a  boiled 
shirt  on." 

The  party  was  prospecting  for  a  stock 
range  ;  they  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  re- 
galed us  on  venison  and  other  wild 
game.  They  reported  having  seen  no 
Indians. 

Our  trail  the  next  day  led  through 
even  a  wilder  country  than  any  we  had 
passed  over,  and  frequent  signs  of  the 
ferocious  grizzly  bear  were  seen,  where 
he  had  clawed  down  great  bunches  of 
manzanita  bushes  to  get  the  berries. 
This  was  the  home  of  the  grizzly,  and 
at  that  time  his  domains  were  seldom 
encroached  upon  by  white  men. 

About  half  way  through,  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Coast  Range  and  several  miles 
from  Eel  River,  there  was  a  station, 
where  a  number  of  horses  and  other 
necessities  were  kept  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  mail  service.  It  consisted 
of  a  small  log  cabin,  beside  which  a 
stack  of  hay  had  been  collected  for  the 
animals.  A  beautiful  spring  of  water 
bubbled  at  the  cabin  door.  The  place 
seemed  to  be  quite  a  rendezvous  for 
hunters  and  trappers,  and  such  men  as 
are  found  only  in  such  wild  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains.  We  spent  a  night 


here,   and   were   cordially   received  by 
these  rough  and  adventurous  men. 

After  getting  what  information  we 
could  from  our  mountain  friends,  and  a 
few  articles  of  food,  we  started  on  again, 
feeling  quite  elated  that  perhaps  we 
should  not  be  troubled  by  the  Indians. 
We  traveled  till  about  noon,  when  our 
trail  seemed  to  vanish  and  was  entirely 
lost.  We  wandered  about  nearly  all 
day  in  search  of  it  but  could  not  find  it  ; 
nothing  but  an  old  Indian  trail  could  be 
seen. 

We  were  in  a  precarious  condition. 
Not  only  were  we  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
but  we  had  been  a  long  time  without 
water,  our  thirst  adding  greatly  to  our 
distress.  Down,  down,  many  miles  away, 
could  be  traced  the  running,  limpid, 
sparkling  waters  of  Eel  River.  But  that 
could  do  us  no  good, —  many  barriers 
were  between  us  and  it. 

While  walking  about,  almost  frantic, 
on  the  Indian  trail,  I  saw  where  another 
branched  off,  and  following  this  it  led 
me  to  a  spring  of  pure  cold  water.  For- 
getful of  our  surroundings,  forgetful  of 
everything  for  a  time,  we  cooled  our 
parched  lips,  and  felt  much  invigorated 
after  our  copious  draughts. 

We  were  lost :  there  was  nothing  left 
for  us  but  to  return  to  the  station.  It 
was  impossible  for  us  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion that  night,  but  we  traveled  on  our 
way  back  till  night  overtook  us,  and 
then  made  a  camp.  We  were  at  this 
time  on  a  high  mountain,  a  little  way 
clown,  on  the  west  side  of  the  summit. 
We  had  heard  of  rumors  of  Indian  atro- 
cities, and  from  indications  they  seemed 
to  be  in  the  country  all  around  us.  It 
was  proposed  to  build  a  fire,  but  to  this 
Kimberly  and  myself  objected  ;  but  the; 
others  were  much  older,  and  so  had 
their  way  and  lay  by  the  fire,  while 
Kimberly  and  I  lay  concealed  in  the 
bushes. 

The  night  passed  without  disturbance, 
and  in  the  morning  we  started  on  our 
way  back  again  to  the  station.  We  ar- 
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rived  within  a  mile  of  the  station,  where 
we  halted  to  quench  our  thirst  at  a 
spring  situated  in  a  small  basin,  the 
ground  at  a  little  distance  being  much 
higher  than  at  the  spring.  We  reached 
here  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

After  resting  a  while  Kimberly  and  I 
were  asked  by  the  others  to  go  down  to 
the  station  for  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, while  they,  Martin  and  Goodrich, 
staid  at  the  spring.  But  as  Kimberly 
and  I  had  done  most  of  the  running 
about  we  told  them  we  would  not,  but 
would  wait  for  them  to  go  and  come 
back.  They  at  last  consented  to  this, 
and  Kimberly  and  I  were  left  alone  at 
the  spring. 

Here  we  waited  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  began  to  feel 
alarmed  at  their  long  absence.  They 
had  left  several  articles,  which  with  our 
own  were  too  heavy  for  us  to  carry,  so 
we  decided  that  one  should  go  down  to 
the  station  and  see  what  was  the  trouble, 
while  the  other  remained  at  the  spring 
with  our  blankets  and  the  rest  of  the 
baggage.  I  consented  to  stay,  and  Kim- 
berly started  for  the  station.  I  admit  I 
felt  uneasy,  alone  in  this  great  solitude, 
and  as  the  time  drew  near  when  I 
thought.  Kimberly  would  return,  my 
feelings  were  anything  but  pleasant. 
The  sun  was  fast  sinking  in  the  western 
sky,  and  I  was  eagerly  listening  for 
Kimberly's  footsteps,  but  they  came 
not.  A  vague  feeling  of  danger  and 
uneasiness  came  over  me.  After  wait- 
ing nearly  all  day  for  Martin  and  Good- 
rich to  return,  I  was  now  more  per- 
plexed than  ever  at  Kimberly's  long 
delay.  There  was  a  reason  for  all  this, 
I  argued  :  something  must  have  hap- 
pened. 

I  had  waited  till  I  could  wait  no  longer, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the 
station,  when  I  spied  Kimberly  running 
at  full  speed  down  in  the  little  basin  I 
occupied.  The  perspiration  was  running 
profusely  down  his  cheeks,  and  his  face 
was  livid  from  exertion.  He  told  me  in 


an  excited  manner  how  the  men  at  the 
station  had  been  attacked  that  morning, 
and  what  a  narrow  escape  they  had  had 
from  the  Indians. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
three  hunters  were  quietly  sleeping  on 
the  stack  of  hay  we  had  occupied  the 
night  previous,  when  all  at  once  they 
were  aroused  by  a  terrible  warwhoop  and 
a  discharge  of  muskets,  the  balls  thickly 
striking  the  haystack.  Gathering  up 
their  clothes,  they  quickly  made  their 
way  to  the  cabin.  This  the  Indians 
quickly  attacked,  becoming  so  bold  that 
they  threw  large  stones  upon  the  roof> 
sheltering  themselves  behind  the  many 
bowlders.  They  even  fired  arrows  to 
which  were  attached  burning  tufts  of 
grass  upon  the  shingles,  to  set  them  on 
fire.  These  were  extinguished  by  pull- 
ing the  roof  down  from  the  inside.  The 
Indians  would  cease  their  hostilities  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  open  on  the  cabin 
again  with  renewed  fierceness,  one 
among  them  yelling  insults  to  the  men 
inside  in  broken  English. 

After  Martin  and  Goodrich  left  in  the 
morning,  they  proceeded  without  sus- 
pecting anything  wrong  till  they  reached 
the  spring  at  the  cabin  door.  They  were 
just  on  the  point  of  stooping  to  take  a 
drink  at  the  spring,  when  the  door  of  the 
cabin  was  thrown  open,  and  they  were 
told  to  rush  into  the  cabin  to  save  their 
lives. 

The  Indians  had  been  fighting  the  in- 
mates of  the  cabin  almost  incessantly  up 
to  this  time,  and  had  just  drawn  off  to 
appease  their  appetites  with  the  flesh  of 
the  horses,  of  which  they  had  killed  sev- 
eral. Had  Martin  and  Goodrich  reached 
the  cabin  a  few  moments  sooner  or  later, 
their  fate  would  have  been  sealed.  No 
sooner  were  they  in  the  cabin  than  the 
Indians  renewed  their  attack,  deter- 
mined to  wipe  out  the  inmates.  Good- 
rich—  so  careless  about  the  camp  fire 
the  night  previous  —  was  so  frightened 
that  his  companions  had  to  use  force  to 
keep  him  from  rushing  out  of  the  cabin, 
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where  of  course  he  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  savages. 

Kimberly  had,  after  leaving  me  on  the 
little  basin,  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
and  just  out  of  my  sight,  when  he  was 
surprised  at  seeing  a  naked  footprint  in 
the  dirt.  It  came  from  the  direction  of 
the  cabin,  and  then  turned  and  went 
back  in  the  same  direction. 

It  appears  that  after  seeing  Martin  and 
Goodrich  enter  the  cabin,  the  Indians 
had  sent  out  a  scout  to  see  if  any  more 
were  approaching  from  the  same  direc- 
tion. He  had  followed  Martin  and  Good- 
rich's  tracks  to  the  point  where  Kimber- 
ly first  saw  the  footprint,  and  supposing 
no  more  were  near  or  approaching,  had 
retraced  his  steps. 

Had  the  Indian  gone  but  a  short  dis- 
tance farther,  or  had  Kimberly  started 
for  the  station  a  little  earlier,  our  pres- 
ence would  have  been  discovered,  and 
we  should  have  fallen  victims  to  savage 
torture  and  death. 

Just  before  Kimberly  reached  the  cab- 
in the  Indians  had  given  up  the  fight  and 
retired.  After  waiting  some  time,  the 
men  in  the  cabin  held  a  consultation,  and 
decided  to  leave  the  cabin  and  make 
their  way,  if  possible,  to  Wood's  ranch, 
seven  miles  away,  on  Eel  River.  Kim- 
berly spoke  to  the  men  about  leaving 
me,  saying  it  was  their  duty  to  make 
some  attempt  to  release  me  from  my  per- 
ilous situation.  To  this  they  would  not 
listen,  and  so  all  started  on  a  run  in  a 
direction  away  from  me.  They  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  when  Kimberly 
again  spoke  to  them  of  deserting  a  fel- 
low being  in  such  a  manner,  and  of  his 
intention  of  making  an  effort  to  save  my 
life.  They  tried  by  argument  to  dissuade 
him  from  this  desperate  attempt,  telling 
him  that  long  before  then  I  had  met 
death  by  the  savage  foe,  and  that  his  fate 
would  surely  be  the  same ;  even  threat- 
ening to  use  force  should  he  still  be  de- 
termined. 

Nothing  daunted  by  their  arguments 


and  threats,  Kimberly  unhesitatingly 
told  them  that  without  their  aid  he  would 
find  out  my  fate  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
The  only  weapon  Kimberly  had  was  a 
hatchet,  the  men  not  even  offering  him  a 
pistol,  as  they  said  they  should  never 
see  either  again. 

Many  an  act  of  bravery  has  been  done 
in  various  ways,  but  this  brave  act  of 
Kimberly's  is  almost  without  parallel. 
Upon  the  battlefield,  the  roaring  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  —  and  the  whole 
world  to  comment  upon  one's  conduct 
—  fills  many  with  a  temporary  courage. 
But  here  in  this  dreary  wilderness,  to 
meet  danger  and  death  was  a  different 
thing.  These  men  to  whom  Kimberly 
spoke  had  had  long  experience  in  this 
wild  and  dangerous  life.  Kimberly  was 
only  a  lad  and  unaccustomed  to  such 
scenes  and  dangers,  and  the  chances 
were  not  only  death  but  torture  at  the 
hands  of  the  savage,  with  the  thoughts 
that  his  mutilated  body  would  lie  ex- 
posed to  summer  sun  and  winter  snow, 
unknown,  far  from  friends  and  home 

After  finding  me  alive  and  telling  me 
what  had  happened  we  started  on  a  run, 
taking  the  same  course  Kimberly  had 
just  passed  over,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  met  and  massacred  by  In- 
dians. We  hardly  expected  to  meet  our 
late  companions  again,  as  Kimberly  in 
the  excitement  understood  the  men  to 
say  they  were  going  to  run  into  the 
woods,  instead  of  to  Wood's  Ranch. 

After  running  some  time,  and  just  be- 
fore daylight  had  vanished,  we  saw  our 
party  some  distance  away.  We  soon 
overtook  them,  and  they  could  not  ex- 
press their  surprise  at  our  miraculous 
escape. 

We  soon  reached  Wood's  Ranch  where 
we  staid  several  days.  In  due  time,  after 
many  hardships,  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion. A  short  time  after  this  we  learned 
Woods'  Ranch  was  laid  in  waste,  and 
Wood  himself  killed  by  this  same  band 
of  Indians. 

/.  C.  Hall. 
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LITTLE  WAVE. 
A  HINT  OF  A  FORGOTTEN  CHRISTMAS. 


LOOMING  flowers, 
and  a  green  like  that 
of  springtime  covered 
the  winter  landscape 
of  a  certain  province 
inthe  "Land  of  the  Sunrising,"  —  beau- 
Nipon, — but  neither  touch  of 
spring  nor  hint  of  sunrise  seemed  to  rest 
upon  the  gloomy  Christmas  Eve  of  17 — . 
Nearly  two  centuries  before,  the 
priests  of  a  strange  faith  had  entered 
the  land,  and  multitudes  who  had  adored 
the  Sun-goddess,  or  bowed  reverently 
before  the  altars  of  the  great  Buddha, 
had  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of 
Rome  ;  but  at  this  Christmastide,  even 
a  close  observer  would  have  declared 
that  there  were  no  hands  in  his  fair 
islands  to  bring  gifts  to  the  cradle  of 
the  Christ-child.  It  was  fully  twoscore 
years  since  the  followers  of  Jesus  had 
perished  on  fierce  funereal  pyres,  fallen 
into  blood-stained  graves,  or  plunged  to 
meet  death  in  the  chaos  of  restless 
waves  ;  and  temple  bells  once  Christian- 
ized by  means  of  holy  water,  and  ring- 
ing for  Roman  matins  and  vespers,  were 
again  sounding  the  melancholy  refrain 
of  Buddhism, — 

Fleeting  are  all  things, 
Born,  they  are  dead  ! 

In  bitter  dread  of  foreign  politico- 
religious  domination,  a  proud  people 
had  risen  in  wrath,  destroying  the  inno- 
cent and  the  guilty  alike,  and  sowing 


their  shores  with  the  graves  of  martyrs 
"  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy," 
while  the  rulers  of  Japan  fondly  believed 
that  the  Christian  ja-shiu  (corrupt  sect) 
was  forever  extinct.  Modern  investiga- 
tion has,  however,  proved  them  to  have 
been  in  the  wrong,  and  this  would  have 
been  clear  to  them  on  the  eve  of  Christ- 
mas, 17—,  could  they  have  descended 
from  their  princely  state  to  track  the 
footsteps  of  a  certain  little  maiden 
through  the  starless  dark  of  the  dreary 
December  night. 

She  was  a  tiny  creature  of  thirteen 
years,  small  even  among  the  fairy 
daughters  of  the  "  Sun-Source  Land," 
and  as  the  keen-edged  wind  struck  at 
her  slight  forrft  like  a  sword-blade,  she 
reeled  to  and  fro  ;  but  still  she  battled 
bravely  on,  one  slender  hand  mechani- 
cally clasping  the  rosary  hidden  within 
her  robe,  while  a  low-voiced  prayer  to 
Mary  and  the  Christ-child  trembled  on 
her  cold  lips. 

Poor,  wind-blown  waif,  well-named 
"  Konami  "  (Little  Wave),  she  was  yet 
glad  with  a  childish  joy  in  spite  of  her 
adverse  surroundings,  for  by  the  last 
light  of  sunset  she  had  found  a  small 
lacquer  box  dropped  by  some  pilgrim 
that  had  long  since  gone  his  way.  A 
pleasure-seeking  "  pilgrim  "  he  had  been, 
without  doubt,  and  not  a  penitent,  fora 
sake-bottle  spattered  with  mire  by  the 
pelting  rain  of  the  previous  night  had 
made  its  bed  close  to  the  lunch-box 
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whose  wealth  of  clear  white  rice-grains 
seemed  to  Little  Wave  better  a  thous- 
and times  thanthe  seven  treasuresHhem- 
selves. 

"  Ojiisan  will  not  starve  now ! "  was  the 
grateful  thought  mingling  with  every 
prayer,  and  nerving  her  tired  feet  to 
swifter  speed  through  the  clinging  sands 
of  the  sea-shore,  which  clogged  her 
straw  sandals, — the  traveler's  waraji. 
Just  as  the  pallid  moon  was  struggling 
through  the  mass  of  wintry  clouds  over- 
head,  the  little  one  gained  the  only 
shelter  left  to  members  of  that  remnant 
of  the  "  Jesus-sect  "  stranded  in  hidden 
places  by  the  waves  of  fire  and  blood 
that  had  swept  over  southern  Japan. 

Scattered  moonbeams  lit  up  a  dark 
bluff  facing  seaward,  with  fantastically 
shaped  dwarf-pines  battling  on  its  rug- 
ged slope  for  a  foothold,  while  a  few  of 
their  kindred  with  a  tangle  of  low  shrubs 
at  its  base  concealed  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  a  cave,  into  which  the  child 
passed,  uttering  in  a  half-whisper  the 
words,  "Grandfather,  it  is  Konami ;  do 
not  fear  !  " 

Sea-damp  dripped  from  the  walls  of 
this  poor  refuge,  and  a  chill  like  that  of 
death  struck  one  on  entering.  The  only 
light  was  a  burning  rush-wick  placed  in 
a  small  saucer  of  oil,  and  the  only  fire 
was  made  by  a  few  glowing  bits  of  char- 
coal half-buried  in  the  sand  with  which 
a  deep  box  of  golden  lacquer  was  filled. 
Abundant  material  was  at  hand  for  se- 
curing warmth,  but  they  dared  not  use 
it,  lest  a  fire  might  in  some  way  attract 
attention  to  their  hiding-place  although 
apparently  so  well  guarded ;  and  in  de- 
fault of  the  bronze  hibacJii  used  in  her 
old  home,  Little  Wave  had  utilized  a 
family  treasure,  the  only  article  found 
available,  as  a  brazier. 

With  one  shrunken  hand  stretched 
over  the  coals,  a  white-haired  old  man  lay 
on  a  bed  of  leaves  covered  with  a  silken 
mattress  heavily  wadded,  while  a  robe 

lAmong  the  seven  things  most  pri/ecl  in  ancient 
times  by  a  Japanese  were  gold,  silver,  agate,  and  crystal. 


of  similar  material  hung  about  his  ema- 
ciated form,  yet  seemed  to  afford  him 
little  comfort,  for  he  shivered  piteously 
whenever  a  blast  of  the  keen  outer  air 
penetrated  the  cave. 

He  peered  sharply  through  the  gloom 
as  the  child  entered,  vainly  trying  to  re- 
press his  eagerness,  as  she  approached 
him.  His  face  was  pinched  with  cold 
and  hunger  ;  he  was  dying  from  the  ef- 
fects of  recent  exposure  ;  but  his  heroic 
heart  shrank  from  giving  pain  even  by 
an  eager  gesture  to  his  tender  little 
granddaughter,  in  case  she  had  failed  to 
procure  the  food  for  which  they  were 
famishing. 

Regardless,  now,  of  danger,  she  broke 
out  into  a  cry  of  delight,  "  Rice,  grand-, 
father,  rice  ! " 

The  bitter  wind,  for  once  friendly, 
drowned  her  ringing  voice,  as  with  gen- 
tle haste  she  pressed  a  few  grains  into 
the  old  man's  lips.  Perceiving  that  he 
could  scarcely  swallow  the  coveted  food 
she  poured  over  it  some  precious  drops 
of  tea  from  a  small  teapot  resting  on  the 
sand  of  the  improvised  brazier.  He  par- 
took then  with  evident  relish,  of  their 
little  feast,  but  soon  fell  back  exhausted, 
his  head  pillowed  on  the  child's  breast ; 
nestling  closely  to  him,  she  tried  to 
smooth  his  wrinkled  forehead  and  scanty 
white  locks,  until  his  expressive  dark 
eyes  looked  such  wistful  entreaty  that 
she  ceased  her  loving  ministry,  and  to 
satisfy  him  ate  sparingly  of  the  wayfar- 
er's lunch. 

Suddenly  her  grandfather  raised  him- 
self with  a  great  effort.  "  My  poor  Little 
Wave,"  murmured  he  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  woman,  "  I  must  talk  with  you 
tonight  about  matters  of  importance." 

"Nay,  Ojiisama,"  protested  the  child, 
"please  wait  till  you  are  stronger;  to- 
morrow will  do  as  well." 

"Ah,  Konami,"  said  the  old  man 
feebly,  "  we  are  safe  now,  this  blessed 
Christmas  eve,  and  we  know  not  what 
tomorrow  may  bring  to  us.  No  one  will 
search  for  Christians  on  such  a  stormy 
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night.     Hark !     How  the  waves  sound 
on  the  beach  !  " 

He  paused,  and  the  child  listened  with 
paling  cheeks,  for  mingled  with  the 
thunder  of  the  surf  she  heard  the  swift 
tramp  of  approaching  hoofs,  which  the 
duller  ear  of  age  had  failed  to  note. 

"  Coming,coming  !  "  throbbed  her  anx- 
ious heart,  keeping  time  to  every  hoof- 
beat  ;  and  the  horsemen  were  near  at 
hand  now,  for  the  shriek  of  the  rising 
storm  and  the  rage  of  the  sea  could  not 
drown  the  clamor  of  their  approach. 
Her  grandfather  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it. 

"  How  the  surf  roars  tonight !  "  he  said 
again. 

"  Yes,  Ojiisama,"  answered  she,hastily 
extinguishing  the  light  and  throwing  her 
long  purple  dznkin,  or  hood,  over  the 
fire-box.  "  No  one  is  likely  to  look  into 
the  cave,"  thought  she,  but  if  anyone 
should  by  some  chance  think  of  it,  the 
utter  darkness  will  deceive  him.  If  they 
should  have  torches  though  !  "  The  poor 
child  dared  not  think  further. 

"Jiisama,"  whispered  Mie,  "  horsemen 
are  coming  this  way ;  I  can  hear  them 
plainly.  We  will  talk  by  and  by,  for," 
she  added  reassuringly,  "they  would 
never  think,  even  in  a  dream,  of  search- 
ing this  little  cave,  I  am  certain." 

The  old  man  pressed  her  hand,  in 
token  that  he  understood,  and  they  wait- 
ed breathlessly.  The  cavalcade  rushed 
past  their  refuge  like  the  wind,  and  the 
listening  pair  with  sighs  of  relief  turned 
to  each  other  again. 

"  What  is  it  you  wish  to  say  to  me, 
Ojiisama?"  asked  the  child. 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  speak  of  your  fu- 
ture, Konami.  When  I  leave  this  world, 
you  must  take  this  letter  to  your  uncle 
Nishikawa,"  said  he,  at  the  same  time 
taking  a  little  package  from  the  long 
sleeve  of  his  robe.  "  Of  course,  this  good 
uncle  of  yours  has  not  the  least  thought 
that  we  are  so  near  him.  You  know  his 
home  is  in  the  next  village,  and  I  believe 
that  with  care  you  can  reach  him  in 


safety.  He  will  take  charge  of  my  dead 
body,  though  he  dared  not  befriend  me 
when  I  was  among  living  men."  The 
old  man's  voice  grew  fainter,  and  his 
face,  like  his  words,  proclaimed  him,  in 
effect,  one  among  the  dead  with  whom 
he  claimed  kinship. 

With  a  great  effort  he  continued,  "  My 
child,  I  beg  you  to  make  me  a  solemn 
pledge  ;  believe  me  it  is  for  your  own 
safety  and  happiness.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  never  marry,  but  will  spend 
your  life  in  works  of  mercy  like  those 
good  Sisters  of  whom  the  Fathers  so 
often  told  us." 

As  the  old  man  hesitated  a  moment, 
panting  for  breath,  before  Little  Wave's 
mental  vision  suddenly  flashed  the  gal- 
lant figure  of  a  young  two-sworded 
knight,  who  had  seemed  to  her  the  ideal 
of  a  true  hero.  A  betrothal  had  been 
talked  of  by  the  elders  of  the  two  house- 
holds, but  it  had  not  been  fully  arranged 
when  the  fierce  tempest  of  persecution 
had  broken  upon  her  grandfather's  head, 
through  the  treachery  of  a  false  friend. 
The  apparition  of  the  gay  young  soldier 
on  his  prancing  steed  sped  swiftly  away 
from  the  child-seer's  gaze,  as  the  old 
man  repeated,  "Promise  me!  " 

"I  promise  you  faithfully,  Ojiisama," 
said  she  obediently ;  "  but  what  shall  I 
do  when  they  urge  me  to  marry  some 
one  whom  my  uncle  has  chosen  ?  " 

"  I  have  written  your  uncle  concern- 
ing my  dying  wish,  and  you  must  tell  him 
of  your  solemn  vow  to  me,"  answered 
he,  "  for  I  believe  that  he  will  respect  it. 
You  cannot  comprehend  all  my  reasons, 
poor  child,  but  with  your  loyal  heart,  you 
would  never  be  safe  in  the  power  of 
husband  and  parents-in-law.  Divorce 
and  probably  a  cruel  death  would  be  your 
portion,  for  I  am  well  assured  that  the 
grandchild  of  Kimura  would  never  deny 
her  faith.  Besides,"  mused  the  aged 
philosopher,  "  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  that 
circumstances  render  marriage  undesir- 
able in  your  case.  There  is  no  truer 
saying  in  our  country  than  the  one 
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which  declares  that  '  Love  leaves  with 
the  scarlet  robe.'  When  you  had  laid  it 
aside  for  the  plainer  garb  of  the  matron, 
perhaps  harsh  words  would  smite  my  dar- 
ing's tender  heart.  Men  who  are  gentle 
to  the  women  who  love  them  are  rare  as 
the  blossom  of  the  udonge^  " 

"  Why,  Ojiisarna,"  interrupted  the  lit- 
tle maiden  in  her  astonishment,  "  when 
I  came  to  you  an  orphan,  I  was  so  young 
that  I  did  not  know  the  east  from  the 
west ;  but  whatever  else  I  have  forgot- 
ten, I  have  always  remembered  your 
kindness  to  grandmother.  Pray,, what 
reason  have  you  to  say  such  fearful 
things?  Your  own  heart,  at  least,  was 
tender  and  true,  'like  gold  and  stone.'" 
"Nay,"  answered  the  old  man  sagely, 
"it  was  no  credit  of  mine  that  I  was  not 
harsh  and  imperious.  Yourgrandmother 
had  her  own  ways  of  checking  my  sharp 
tempers  and  willful  freaks  in  my  young 
days,  but  yours  is  a  different  nature,  my 
child  ;  your  heart  would  break  if  your 
mother-in-law  scolded  or  your  husband 
rebuked  you  in  angry  tones.  Yes,  Ko- 
nami,  this  would  be  so  even  if  you  bowed 
to  Buddha,  or  worshiped  at  the  shrines 
of  the  ancient  gods,  and  that  worse  than 
harsh  rebuke  would  overtake  a  follower 
of  the  '  Jesus-doctrine,'  you  know  as  well 
as  I.  A  secluded  life  with  your  mother's 
people  is  best ;  as  in  their  hearts  they 
once  secretly  favored  the  true  faith,  I  do 
hot  believe  they  will  surrender  you  to 
our  enemies,  even  if  they  discover  your 
reverence  for  the  blessed  Virgin  and  her 
Son.'' 

Exhausted,  the  old  man  buried  his  face 
in  the  sleeve  of  his  robe,  and  endeavored 
to  hide  his  suffering  from  the  anxious 
little  nurse  beside  him.  The  storm  drove 
into  the  narrow  passage  with  bitterer 
force,  and  as  the  child  lifted  her  hood 
from  the  lacquer  brazier,  she  found  little 
but  ashes  in  the  sand.  Not  in  vain,  how- 
ever, had  she  noted  the  art  of  her  old 
nurse  in  shampooing  aching  limbs  and 

1  A    fabulous  flower  supposed  to   bloom   once  in   a 
thou  and  years. 


back,  and  with  firm  yet  tender  touch  she 
strove  to  rub  warmth  into  the  sick  man's 
frame. 

In  spite  of  his  solemn  words,  she  be- 
lieved with  youth's  unfailing  hopeful- 
ness that  he  would  again  rally  to  be  her 
guardian, —  the  vigorous  old  soldier  she 
had  always  known.  But  even  while  she 
struggled  to  rekindle  the  failing  flame 
of  life,  his  mind  drifted  from  her  and 
strange  words  fell  from  his  lips :  "  My  ' 
forefathers  died  by  their  own  swords 
that  their  lord  might  not  go  lonely  upon 
the  '  Dark  Path  ' ;  but  my  Lord  "—  the 
voice  sank,  then  rose  exulting — "my 
Lord  trod  the  '  Dark  Path'  alone  !  Dark  ? 
—  it  is  light,—  light !  " 

"Ojiisama,"  gasped  the  child  ;  but  he 
was  silent. 

Hurriedly  grasping  the  box  contain- 
ing their  little  store  of  powdered  char- 
coal, she  showered  sparks  into  it  with 
flint  and  steel,  and  ignited  the  sulphur- 
tipped,  pine  fragment  that  served  as  a 
match ;  then,  relighting  the  primitive 
lamp,  she  drew  Jrom  her  girdle  a  medi- 
cine case  of  exqfnsite  lacquer,  and  taking 
from  one  of  the  compartments  a  powder 
in  whose  virtues  she  possessed  implicit 
faith,  implored  the  old  man  to  take  it. 
"  Yes,"  he  whispered  gently,  seeming 
now  to  recognize  her.  Spasms  of  pain 
again  tortured  him,  although  the  shadow 
of  some  veiled  glory  fell  upon  his  face. 
He  swallowed  the  medicine  with  diffi- 
culty ;  but  apparently  it  soothed  him, 
for  after  taking  it  the  sufferer  at  length 
forgot  his  blessedness  and  misery  alike 
in  sleep. 

After  a  patient  vigil  lest  he  might 
waken,  the  child  lay  down  beside  him 
and  dropped  into  the  dreamless  rest  of 
health  and  weariness. 

Night  touched  the  edge  of  day.  A 
heavy  wooden  mallet  in  the  hands  of  a 
vigorous  monk  woke  solemn  music  from 
the  bell  of  a  distant  Buddhist  temple; 
but  the  matin  voice  failed  to  penetrate 
her  slumbers,  and  it  was  long  past  the 
dawn  of  the  fairest  of  Christmas  morn- 
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ings  when  her  tired  eyes  opened,  and 
she  became  conscious  of  the  real  world. 
For  her  its  only  occupant  was  the  old 
man  still  quietly  sleeping,  and  with 
noiseless  tread  she  stole  to  the  narrow 
door  of  their  shelter,  to  watch  and  listen. 
Through  the  interstices  of  the  pro- 
tecting shrubbery,  she  caught  glimpses 
of  an  outer  world  altogether  beautiful. 
Every  cloud  had  lifted ;  soft  balsamic 
odors  vvere  borne  by  the  gentlest  of 
winds  from  the  pine  grove  whose  un- 
kempt avant-couriers  helped  to  guard 
her,  and  although  the  full  glory  of  sun- 
lit waves  was  hidden,  a  white  glimmer 
of  creamy  surf  with  its  border  of  golden 
gray  sand  reached  her,  while  overhead 
bent  that  crystalline  sky  of  vivid  blue 
which  dwellers  in  the  Far  East  fancy  is 
nowhere  so  fair  as  above  the  isles  of 
Dai  Nipon." 

A  low  sigh  from  her  grandfather  star- 
ed her.  It  was  the  old  soldier's  fare- 
l  to  life  ;  but  the  bewildered  child  by 
very  simple  art  she  knew  tried  to  re- 
tore  him,  and  only  ceased  her  efforts 
/hen  the  strange  chill  and  stillness 
bout  the  cherished  form  warned  even 
er  ignorance  that  Death  was  her  sole 
ompanion. 

For  a  moment,  paralyzed  by  the  shock 
f  sudden  anguish,  she  sat  in  a  stupor  ; 
hen  the  breeze,  laden  with  piny  fra- 
rance,  groping  its  way  into  the  dark  pas- 
age  revived  her  with  its  touch,  and  ris- 
ng  to  her  feet,  her  dulled  ear  was  quick- 
ned  by  a  sound  that  aroused  her  loyal 
oul  like  the  toki  no  koye,  or  battle-cry, 
•f  her  knightly  ancestors.  It  was  the 
galloping  of  a  cavalcade  over  the  sands, 
ind  to  her  it  meant  desecration  of  her 
lead. 

His  secret  faith  discovered  a  few 
nonths  since,  and  himself  driven  from 
lis  secluded  home  in  a  neighboring 
arovince,  Kimura  had  yet  hoped  that  an 
man,  whose  span  of  life  was  short  at 
aest,  would  prove  too  insignificant  prey 
"or  further  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the 
Christian-hunters  ;  but  his  traitor  friend 
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had  found  willing  agents  to  track  him 
from  refuge  to  refuge. 

They  had  discovered  by  accident  the 
last  shelter  where  Little  Wave  was 
stranded  with  her  beloved  dead.  A 
rustling  in  the  foliage  startled  the  child  ; 
it  parted,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  in  the 
fascination  of  terror  on  the  face  of  a 
soldier,  who  entered  with  a  mocking,  "  O 
tanomi  moshimasu  !  "  (I  crave  your  par- 
don.) 

"You're  like  the  'blind  tortoise,'1  in 
this  dark  den,  but  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  '  a  floating  timber,'  at 
last.  Here  I  am  !  "  —  added  he,  with  a 
laugh. 

Even  his  lips  ceased  to  mock,  how- 
ever, when  he  saw  the  rigid  form  of  the 
old  man,  and  noted  the  pathetic  face  of 
the  child  in  the  twilight  of  the  place. 

He  called  to  his  advancing  comrades 
to  make  haste.  They  obeyed  him,  and 
soon  grouped  themselves  about  the  en- 
trance, disappointed  yet  half  awed  at 
the  loss  of  their  prey. 

"  It's  a  pitiful  thing  for  the  little  one," 
compassionately  said  the  knight  —  evi- 
dently a  leader  among  them  —  who  had 
first  arrived.  "  Of  course,  she  has  done 
nothing  wrong,  and  must  be  conveyed 
in  safety  to  her  relatives,  if  she  has  any. 
Kichi,"  continued  he,  turning  to  a  lad 
in  the  company,  "  you  will  see  that  a 
litter  is  brought  from  the  village." 

"  KashikomarcmasJi  'ta  !  "  responded 
the  lad,  with  a  profound  obeisance  that 
emphasized  the  respectful  phrase,  and 
started  to  obey  the  order,  when  he  was 
checked  by  a  hand  laid  on  his  shoulder, 
while  a  friend  of  the  leader  cried  jesting- 
ly- 

"Hold  there,  bold  Sir  Kenjiro  !   You 

would  better  ascertain  whether  young 
'  my  lady '  is  a  Christian  or  not,  before 
you  send  her  in  state  to  her  friends. 
She  belonged  to  that  poor  old  baka 
Kimura,  and  'an  egg-plant  does  not  grow 

1  Referring  to  a  proverb  which  means  literally,  "  Tis 
as  if  the  blind  tortoise  "  (a  fabulous  creature  appearing 
in  some  Buddhist  story)  "  had  met  with  a  floating  tim- 
ber." 
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from  a  melon-seed.'  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  proverb  should  fail  in  this  case  ;  she 
is,  no  doubt,  like  her  grandfather,  and  if 
she  holds  his  accursed  faith  we  shall 
have  to  report  the  matter,  whether  it  is 
a  pleasant  task  or  not,"  he  added  in  a 
more  serious  tone. 

"  You  are  right,"  responded  the  young 
knight  gravely  ;  "  I  was  too  hasty.  But 
what  test  of  her  Christian  principles 
would  you  propose  ?  She  might,  per- 
haps, evade  testimony  to  the  vile  creed 
in  words,  hoping  to  escape  ;  but  if  she  is 
like  her  mutinous  ancestors,  she  would 
die  rather  than  set  foot  on  the  symbol 
of  her  faith,  and  we  have  no  cross  for 
her  to  trample  upon  in  proof  that  she 
loves  Japan  and  hates  Yaso." 

"  We  have  nothing  on  hand  of  which 
to  fashion  a  cross  except  Matsu-no~ki" 
(pine,)  returned  the  other,  "  and  it 's  a 
pity  to  waste  good  Japanese  wood  for 
such  an  ignoble  purpose  —  eh  ?  Why 
not  carry  her  through  the  torii  ot  yon- 
der Shinto  temple,  and  see  whether  our 
little  lady  laughs  or  cries  ?  TamcsJiite 
miyo  !  TamesJiite  iniyo  !  (Prove  her ! 
Prove  her !)  cried  he,  tossing  aside  his 
helmet. 

Then  with  a  swift  movement  he  deftly 
swung  Konami  half-fainting  against  the 
stiff  armor  on  his  back,  and  held  her 
in  the  fashion  of  Japanese  nurses,  as 
with  a  laugh  he  turned  to  his  chief. 
"With  your  permission',  Kenjiro-san,  I  '11 
take  this  pretty  creature  through  the 
portals  of  the  War-god's  shrine." 

The  officer  signified  his  consent ;  and 
when,  roused  by  the  motion,  the  child 
suddenly  raised  her  eyes,  she  saw  above 
her  the  quaint  wooden  pillars  and  trans- 
verse beam  of  the  torii,  or  gateway 
which  marks  the  temple  of  Japan's  prim- 
itive faith.  In  her  terror,  she  had  lost 
most  of  the  conversation  between  the 
two  comrades,  but  now  in  a  lightning 
flash  of  intuition,  her  mind  grasped  the 
significance  of  the  soldier's  movement. 
No  longerachild  swooning  with  fright, 
but  a  woman  with  the  blood  of  martyred 


heroes  quickening  her  heart,  "  Yaso  Ma-, 
ria  !  "  broke  from  her  lips  in  a  cry  of  ap- 
peal to  Heaven,  and  of  defiance  to  her 
foes,  as  with  a  fierce  effort  she  tore  her-, 
self  from  the  arms  imprisoning  her,  and 
bounded  rather  than  ran  seaward. 

"  Come  back,"  shouted  the  men  who 
followed  in  eager  pursuit,  "  come  back, 
we  will  not  harm  you." 

They  did  not  fully  comprehend  their 
captive's  movement,  fancying  her  wild 
with  fear  of  them  ;  that  loyalty  to  her 
faith  alone  inspired  her,  not  one  of  them 
dreamed. 

The  leader  soon  distanced  his  com- 
rades, and  was  fast  gaining  upon  the  lit- 
tle creature,  who  seemed  in  her  flight 
through  the  golden  morning  like  a  fly- 
ing tcnnin,  or  genie  in  "  winged  robe," 
as  one  of  her  pursuers  breathlessly  re- 
marked. 

She  had  almost  gained  the  white  line 
of  curling  foam,  when  the  soldiers,  ex4 
pecting  her  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left, 
divided  to  cut  off  her  escape  ;  but  just 
as  their  young  officer  approached  her, 
and  thought  his  captive  safe,  the  last 
knight  of  Kimura's  house,  with  an  im- 
perious gesture,  turned  for  an  instant  at 
bay,  and  he  checked  his  speed  in  mo- 
mentary surprise  at  her  fearless  bearing. 

Her  quick  hand  drew  something  from 
the  breast  of  her  robe,  and  before  he 
could  reach  her,  with  wistful  shining 
eyes,  which  saw  only  the  welcome  of  the 
smiling  waters,  Little  Wave  leaped  for- 
ward. High  above  her  head  one  slender 
hand  lifted  a  tiny  golden  crucifix,  last 
heirloom  of  her  house,  last  witness  of 
her  faith,  while  "  Yaso  Maria  !  "  thrilled 
the  air  with  a  tremulous  note  of  triumph, 
as  the  snowy  fingers  of  the  sea  folded 
her  bleeding  feet.  A  great  wave  clasped 
her  in  its  motherly  arms  ;  it  rocked  her 
upon  its  mighty  breast,  and  thus  from 
the  cruel  clamors  of  life  she  was  borne 
into  the  safety  of  the  unbroken  Silence. 

Some  of  the  men  would  have  plunged 
into  the  waves  in  an  attempt  to  rescue 
the  child,  but  the  leader  interposed 
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"  Better  so,"  he  exclaimed  gloomily. 
"  She  would  probably  have  to  die  by  fire, 
sword,  or  crucifix  anyway,  and  it's  pitiful 
to  think  of  such  a  fate  for  one  lovely  as 
she.  Her  body  will,  no  doubt,  be  washed 
ashore ;  meantime  we  must  look  after 
the  body  of  that  old  meddler  in  accursed 
doctrines  who  has  made  all  this  commo- 
tion. Living  and  dying,  he  has  been 
'the  seed  of  trouble.'  " 

"Naruhodo!"  (that's  true)  cried  the 
friend  who  had  checked  the  young  knight 
when  about  to  send  away  Konami.  "  I 
wish,"  added  he  savagely,  "  that  all  the 
robber  ships  of  Hispania  had  long  ago 
been  wrecked  by  the  eight  million  gods 
of  Nipon,  and  their  barbarian  crews  con- 
signed to  the  broad-finned  fishes  and  the 
small-finned  fishes  of  the  four  seas." 

"Well,  well,"  rejoined  his  kindlier 
comrade,  "  I  would  be  content  if  the 
eight  million  had  seen  fit  to  destroy 
the  foreign  friars  before  ever  they  had 
set  foot  on  our  sacred  soil.  Though  for 
my  part,"  he  added  with  grim  humor, 
"  I  think  the  gods  of  Dai  Nipon  would 
have  had  the  worst  of  it.  The  holy 
fathers  set  up  for  little  gods  of  heaven 
and  earth  themselves,  and  an  admoni- 
tion to  them  was  like  driving  an  iron 
clamp  into  a  mess  of  bean-curd.  But 
we  must  not  stand  gossiping  here ; 
there 's  enough  business  of  weightier 
import  to  claim  our  attention." 

So  saying,  the  knight  marshaled  his 
little  band,  and  detailing  a  few  of  his 
trustiest  followers  to  guard  the  cave, 
hastened  to  make  his  report  to  the  su- 
perior officer  in  waiting  at  the  adjacent 
village,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  burial  of  Kimura  in  an  outcast's 
grave. 


The  morning  after  Little  Wave's 
tragic  Christmas-day,  a  few  miles  far- 
ther down  the  coast,  a  fisherman  hastily 
threw  aside  his  net,  and  with  an  eager, 
'  Hayaku  !  "  (quick !)  to  his  companions 
ran  toward  some  object  which  the  bil- 
lows had  tossed  ashore.  The  gray  of 
twilight  was  fast  changing  to  the  soft 
rose  of  dawn ;  the  kindling  light  re- 
vealed the  gleam  of  gold  in  a  tangled 
mass  of  seaweed  clinging  to  the  figure 
of  a  dead  girl,  and  transformed  the  long 
dark  hair  which  half  hid  her  face  into  a 
glistening  veil,  as  the  wondering  fisher- 
man reached  the  spot  where  the  sea  had 
cast  its  treasure. 

With  a  compassionate  "  Kaivaiso  !  " 
(pitiable !)  upon  his  lips,  he  carefully 
folded  the  dripping  robe  of  silken  gray1 
about  her  childish  form,  and  hid  the 
gold  crucifix  beneath  the  drapery,  which, 
spite  of  stain  and  soil,  assured  him  she 
was  of  gentler  blood  than  he.  Then  the 
arms  of  hardy  men  who  had  often  carried 
the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Sea-god  in 
triumph  through  the  rolling  surf  with 
boisterous  chantings,  now  in  silent  awe 
bore  to  their  white-robed  priests  for 
burial  the  fair  shrine  which  held  a  wor- 
shiper of  "the  Unknown  God." 

They  made  her  grave  where  the  bil- 
lows came  trooping  up  to  lay  at  its  foot 
the  snowy  tribute  which  Konami's  peo- 
ple have  named  "  flowers  of  the  wave  "  ; 
and  for  many  a'  decade,  too,  the  brown 
hands  of  the  fishers'  children,  flower- 
laden,  placed  upon  it  their  memorial 
offerings,  until  the  envious  waters 
claimed  their  own,  and  swept  away  the 
last  earthly  trace  of  "  Little  Wave." 
Flora  B.  Harris. 

iDelicate  blue  or  gray  silk  was  the  proper  dress  for  a 
young  girl  of  good  family  Black  might  be  used  in 
winter. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  FISH  INDUSTRY. 


HE  fish  indus- 
trydoes  not  ap- 
peal with  any 
enthusiasm  to 
the  i  n  h  a  b  i- 
tantsofacom 
munity.  It  is 
silent  and  un- 
seen, and  at- 
tracts  but 
littleattention 
in  any  of  its  departments.  It  engages 
but  a  very  limited  number  of  persons  in 
its  workings,  although  its  results  are  ten 
thousand  times  more  productive  than 
any  other  vocation.  In  all  other  indus- 
tries we  watch  with  interest  the  growth 
and  development  from  the  germ  to  the 
mature  fruit.  In  fish  culture,  a  handful 
of  eggs  or  minute  young  fish  is  scattered 
into  the  water, — nothing  more  is  seen.  It 
has  been  proven  of  late  years,  however, 
to  be  an  exact  science,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  that  confronts  the  world. 
To  the  State  of  California  the  future 
of  its  fish  culture  calls  for  some  very 
strict  and  positive  legislation.  We  have 
a  territory  which  includes  more  than 
one-half  of  the  western  coastline  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (excluding 
Alaska),  and  an  area  equal  to  all  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  and 
more.  Each  one  of  those  States  has  its 
fish  commission  and  appropriation  ;  and 
these  appropriations  in  the  several  States 
combined  amount  to  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Every 
stream  is  carefully  watched  and  re- 
stocked, and  new  varieties  of  both  marine 
and  fresh  water  fish  are  continuously  in- 
troduced and  planted. 


These  States  have  a  population  of  over 
eighteen  millions.  California  with  about 
one  million,  and  with  taxable  property 
in  proportion,  is  now  called  upon  to  pre- 
serve her  streams,to  prevent  the  destruc 
tion  of  both  her  salt  and  fresh  water 
fishes,  and  to  introduce  new  varieties 
throughout  her  enormous  territory. 

The  fish  interests  of  California  are  suf- 
fering from  the  negative  policy  and  lack 
of  public  spirit  that  seem  to  pervade  every 
thing  that  is  under  the  control  of  politics 
in  our  State.  If  there  ever  was  a  territory 
on  the  earth  blessed  by  Providence  and 
cursed  by  a  lack  of  public  spirit  for  the 
public  welfare,  that  territory  is  California. 
There  is  no  unanimity  or  patriotic  am- 
bition in  any  thing  in  California  that  per- 
tains to  the  mutual  advantage  or  future 
reputation  and  glory  of  her  common- 
wealth. San  Francisco  is  twenty-five 
years  behind  the  great  Western  cities 
which  have  sprung  into  being  since  she 
became  a  metropolis,  in  most  everything 
that  makes  a  modern  city.  Our  streets 
are  simply  wretched  beyond  description, 
our  architecture  up  to  within  two  or 
three  years  was  beneath  criticism.  What 
progress  we  have  attained  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  momentum  of 
American  industry.  It  has  not  been  by 
our  own  efforts  as  a  community.  Our 
mercantile  libraries,  our  art  associations, 
our  musical  societies,  are  moribund  and 
always  have  been.  We  console  ourselves 
with  saying  that  the  great  attractions  of 
the  world  come  to  us,  and  make  more 
money  than  elsewhere,  and  are  more 
warmly  received.  It  is  true,  they  do 
come,  but  it  attracts  us  like  some  great 
Jumbo  would  in  a  traveling  circus. 
Nothing  remains  or  attaches  itself. 

Of  course,  one  cause  of  our  general 
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poverty  of  improvement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  have,  demanding  public  moneys, 
so  large  an  area,  in  which  there  is  so 
limited  a  population.  Public  improve- 
ments come  from  public  funds  derived 
by  taxation,  and  where  we  have  such  an 
enormous  field  to  cover  with  so  little 
revenue, we  cannot  hope  to  compete  with 
densely  populated  centers.  But  there  is 
a  deeper  cause  for  our  inferior  position. 
It  is  the  absolute  lack  of  public  spirit 
among  ourselves.  We  have  been  sitting 
down  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
boasting  that  we  have  the  greatest  State 
in  the  world,  while  the  entire  West  and 
Northwest  have  outstripped  us  in  every 
possible  manner,  in  the  public  improve- 
ments and  in  the  general  progress  and 
development  of  their  States.  I  call  at- 
tention to  this  condition  of  affairs  be- 
cause the  limited  scope  afforded  the  Fish 
Commission  heretofore  is  an  effect  of 
the  general  cause.  The  Legislature  has 
never  appreciated  the  importance  of  this 
work,  nor  has  one  fifth  of  the  necessary 
appropriation  ever  Been  allowed. 

Take  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  From 
its  size  and  geographical  position  it  be- 
comes the  chief  factor  in  the  fish  indus- 
try of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  all  time  to 
come.  If  we  take  San  Francisco  as  a 
center,  and  draw  a  circle  with  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles,  we  find  that  it  in- 
cludes two  thirds  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  State,  and  three  fifths  of  all 
the  streams.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
has  an  interior  coastline  of  over  two  hun- 
dred miles.  The  entire  appropriation 
heretofore  granted  the  Fish  Commission 
per  annum  is  hardly  sufficient  properly 
to  patrol  this  great  Bay,  and  see  that  the 
Chinese,  Italian,  and  other  guerilla  fish- 
ermen do  not  devastate  it. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Charles  H.  Town- 
send,  of  the  United  States  steamship 
Albatross,  made  a  tour  of  our  Bay,  tak- 
ing Kodak  photographs  of  the  various 
fishing  camps.  He  found  the  Chinese 
using  the  smallest  possible  nets,  gather- 
ing in  everything  in  the  waters  round 


about,  and  casting  them  up  upon  the 
shore.  Myriads  of  young  flounders  and 
the  young  of  other  varieties  of  fish  are 
thus  being  destroyed.  All  these  things, 
under  our  State  laws,  constitute  misde- 
meanors,—  namely,  the  use  of  nets  the 
meshes  of  which  are  below  a  certain  size, 
and  the  catching  of  young  fish ;  but 
these  laws  are  thoroughly  ineffectual,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  each  county  to  prose- 
cute for  such  offenses  as  these,  and 
scarcely  any  attention  is  paid  to  this  de- 
partment. The  result  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
efforts  will  be  set  forth  in  his  report  to 
the  government,  with  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs, and  probably  the  authorities  at 
Washington  will  be  better  informed  on 
the  general  depravity  of  our  fish  indus- 
tries in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  than 
the  officials  of  our  own  State. 

The  advent  of  the  United  States 
steamship  Albatross,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Z.  L.  Tanner,  United  States 
Navy,  commanding,  on  our  Pacific  coast, 
is  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  Her 
coming  is  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Honorable  W.  W.  Morrow,  and  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done  to  advance  the  labors 
of  the  Fish  Commission.  As  soon  as 
he  entered  Congress  he  began  working 
to  have  the  Albatross  sent  to  this  coast, 
and  succeeded  in  the  winter  of  1886- 
1887  in  securing  a  clause  in  the  general 
appropriation  bill,  setting  aside  $27,000 
for  the  needed  repairs  on  the  Albatross, 
together  with  the  stipulation  that  she 
should  come  here  and  give  our  fishing 
grounds  a  thorough  investigation. 

For  several  years  the  United  States 
Commission  has  been  working  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  off  of  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland,  studying  particularly  the 
movements  and  habits  of  the  cod.  By 
delicate  instruments  the  temperature 
and  character  of  the  waters  at  different 
seasons  in  various  depths  has  been  as- 
certained, and  the  cause  and  velocity  of 
the  currents  determined.  It  has  been 
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found  that  all  varieties  of  fish  seek  cer- 
tain conditions  of  water,  and  that  their 
movements  can  be  readily  determined 
by  the  currents,  temperature,  etc.  This 
knowledge  has  enabled  the  Fish  Com- 
mission to  issue  bulletins  predicting 
with  great  accuracy  where  fish  can  be 
found. 

By  the  explorations  of  the  Albatross 
new  fishing  grounds  will  be  opened.  As 
an  illustration,  it  is  well  known  that  for 
centuries  fishing  has  been  conducted  in 
the  summer  months  by  the  Norwegians, 
but  the  Norwegian  Fish  Commission 
found  that  halibut  feed  in  the  winter 
months  between  Norway  and  Iceland. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  general  equipment 
of  the  fishermen  for  the  winter  months 
each  year  in  Norway,  where  formerly 
they  remained  idle. 

Until  the  explorations  of  the  Alba- 
tross on  this  coast  in  the  last  two  years, 
the  knowledge  respecting  the  fishing 
grounds  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  was 
extremely  limited.  The  report  of  the 
explorations  of  the  fishing  grounds  of 
Alaska,  Washington  Territory,  and  Ore- 
gon, during  the  year  1888,  by  the  Alba- 
tross, covers  the  equivalent  of  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  ordinary  printing  matter, 
with  numerous  maps,  and  proves  con- 
clusively that  a  larger  area  and  more 
prolific  field  of  marine  fishing  exist  off 
our  western  coast  than  the  entire  At- 
lantic seaboard.  As  Captain  Tanner  ob- 
serves, "The  absence  of  large  and  con- 
venient markets  has  hindered  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ocean  fisheries  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  not  withstanding  that  their 
practically  unlimited  resources  have 
been  widely  known  and  frequently  dis- 
cussed. But  with  the  completion  of 
several  railroads,  affording  the  means  of 
transporting  fresh  produce  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  with  the  prospect 
of  establishing  a  large  and  lucrative 
trade  in  salt  cod  and  other  species  with 
the  markets  of  South  America  and  Asia, 
and,  not  least  important,  with  the  advent 
of  New  England  fishermen,  a  renewed 


and  stronger  interest  has  sprung  up  in 
relation  to  these  same  fisheries,  which 
seems  destined  to  exert  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  welfare  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  and  Territories." 

For  the  propagation  of  fresh-water 
fishes  we  need  a  number  of  local  hatch- 
eries throughout  the  State  of  California. 
The  hatching  of  the  young  of  salmon 
and  trout  is  not  a  complex  affair,  nor 
very  difficult  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
men,  and  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  our  various  streams  should  be  re- 
plenished by  the  means  of  hatcheries  as 
near  their  sources  as  possible. 

Some  years  ago  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  offered  to  donate  for 
the  use  of  the  Fish  Commission  a  large 
plot  of  land  at  the  Laguna  de  la  Hon- 
da, with  an  unlimited  supply  of  clear, 
fresh  water,  of  the  right  temperature  for 
hatching  trout.  The  company  also  of- 
fered accommodations  for  a  superinten- 
dent, all  provided  that  a  local  hatchery 
should  be  established  there  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  offer,'  instead  of  being 
accepted,  was  for  some  unknown  reason 
laid  on  the  table.  With  such  a  hatchery 
as  this,  the  streams  of  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula,  and  extending  down  into 
Monterey  County  and  even  farther 
south,  could  be  easily  and  effectually  re- 
plenished, and  also  those  in  Marin  Coun- 
ty. They  are  rapidly  becoming  almost 
entirely  devastated. 

It  will  require  an  appropriation  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars  psr  annum,  at 
least,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Fish 
Commission  for  the  various  purposes 
throughout  our  entire  State.  The  sal- 
mon industry  on  the  Sacramento  River 
has  gradually  decreased  of  late  years  for 
many  causes,  principally  from  the  fact 
that  for  a  period  of  five  years  there  was 
scarcely  any  replenishment  of  the 
streams.  In  the  years  1877,  1878,  1879, 
and  1880,  the  Fish  Commission  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  hatching  of 
young  salmon,  and  the  placing  of  them 
in  the  head  waters  of  the  Sacramento. 
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The  results  were  plainly  shown  from 
1881  to  1884,  in  a  vast  increase  of  the 
catch.  Since  that  time,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain,  the  catch  has  gradu- 
ally decreased. 

What  the  present  Fish  Commission 
has  done  within  the  last  year  or  so  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  their 
report  has  not  yet  appeared  ;  but  several 
millions  of  young  salmon  per  annum 
should  be  deposited  in  the  headwaters 
of  our  northern  streams  which  find  their 
way  into  the  Sacramento,  if  our  salmon 
cannery  industry  is  not  to  die  out  alto- 
gether. 

The  Fish  Commissioners  should  all  be 
appointed  from  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  for  several  very  good  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  the  majority  of  its  busi- 
ness is  found  in  and  around  San  Fran- 
cisco. They  can  meet  more  readily,  and 
it  is  less  expensive.  The  original  Fish 
Commissioners,  and  those  which  all  will 
agree  contributed  more  than  any  others 
to  whatever  success  has  been  achieved 
in  this  industry,  consisted  of  B.  B.  Red- 
ding, S.  M.  Throckmorton,  and  J.  D. 
Farwell.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  re- 
sided in  San  Francisco,  and  one  within 
an  hour's  ride  of  the  city. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Sate  of  Cali- 
fornia to  make  San  Francisco,  its  harbor 
and  its  surrounding  streams  and  rivers, 
the  great  supply  station  for  fish  of  all 
varieties  for  a  large  portion  of  the  world  ; 
it  all  depends  on  the  policy  adopted  by 
our  Legislature,  and  whether  or  not  the 
importance  of  the  work  is  appreciated. 
Nature  has  equipped  us,  as  in  our  soil 
and  climate,  with  a  richer  and  more  fer- 
tile field  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
entire  globe.  If  we  draw  upon  our  sup- 
ply without  taking  measures  to  guard 
and  replenish,  it  is  but  a  question  of  a 
little  while  when  our  resources  will  be 
exhausted.  It  is  not  the  habit  of  Cali- 
fornians  to  store  up  anything.  As  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  observed  when  he  was  on 
the  Coast  some  years  ago,  what  we  lack 
is  cellars ;  everything  comes  so  easily 


to  us  that  we  make  no  effort  to  husband 
our  resources  ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  California  if  things  did  not  grow  so 
easily,  give  forth  so  abundantly,  and  it 
would  make  a  better  race  of  men.  It 
will  not  do  to  have  the  same  general  lax- 
ity pervade  our  fish  industry.  It  is  very 
easy  for  us  to  exhaust  our  streams  and 
our  Bay,  —  and  the  latter  especially  is 
rapidly  decreasing  in  its  food  supply, — 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  comparatively 
easy  for  us  to  restock  our  waters. 

The  most  successful  effort  made  to 
introduce  foreign  fish  within  our  waters 
was  the  transplanting  of  shad.  This  fish 
is  as  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  in  its  na- 
tive home. 

Two  efforts  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  lobster  (Jwmmarus  A mericanus) 
into  the  waters  of  our  Coast.  The  first 
effort  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Livingston  Stone,  United  States 
Fish  Commissioner,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
means  of  transportation  across  the  con- 
tinent of  such  a  delicate  cargo  as  live 
fish  were  very  limited,  and  the  few  lob- 
sters that  arrived  here  were  in  such  a 
weakened  condition  that  undoubtedly 
they  were  unable  to  reach  a  protected 
spot  at  the  bottom  before  being  de- 
voured by  other  fish.  They  were  placed 
out  near  the  Heads  and  never  afterwards 
heard  from. 

In  1 884  the  writer  was  appointed  a  spe 
cial  agent  for  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
to  this  Coast,  by  Professor  Baird,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  lobster  was  the 
uppermost  topic  in  our  correspondence. 
Finally  in  1886-1887  a  subscription  was 
raised,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Charles  Josselyn,  sufficient  in  amount 
materially  to  assist  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  in  an  elaborate  effort 
to  transplant  live  lobsters  from  the  At- 
lantic Coast  to  the  Pacific.  A  special  car 
was  sent  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion to  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  and 
some  three  hundred  strong  mature  lob- 
sters were  secured,  besides  a  number  of 
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female  lobsters  to  which  were  attached 
many  thousand  eggs.  This  car  was  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  Ellis  of  the  United 
States  Commission,  and  was  specially 
equipped  for  the  transportation  of  live 
fish.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
lobster  could  live  a  week,  packed  in  sea- 
weed around  which  ice  was  placed.  In 
this  manner  the  lobsters  started,  the  car 
being  filled  with  crates,  in  each  of  which 
were  about  a  dozen  lobsters  carefully 
wrapped  up  in  fresh  seaweed. 

At  the  end  of  seven  days  the  car  ar- 
rived at  Monterey,  the  railroad  authori- 
ties permitting  it  to  be  side-tracked  as 
near  to  the  waters  of  the  Bay  as  possible. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Ellis  at  once,  and  found  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Woods  Hole 
at  the  time  the  lobsters  were  taken  out 
of  their  native  element.  The  saline  qual- 
ity of  the  water  in  Monterey  Bay  was 
found  to  be  nearer  pure  ocean  water  than 
that  of  Woods  Hole.  Temporary  float- 
ing crates  were  at  once  constructed,  in 
which  the  lobsters  were  placed. 

Most  of  those  alive  were  feeble  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  and  about  thirty 
per  cent  had  died.  As  soon  as  they  were 
placed  in  the  water  they  showed  renewed 
vigor,  and  the  successful  transportation 
of  them  alive  over  nearly  four  thousand 
miles  of  dry  land  had  been  accomplished. 
At  midnight  they  were  taken  from  their 
crates  and  placed  in  about  sixteen  fath- 
oms of  water  off  Pacific  Grove  Point, 
half  way  out  to  Point  Pinos.  The  rocky 
character  of  the  shore  line,  Mr.  Ellis 
observed,  corresponded  very  closely  to 
that  of  Woods  Hole.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  fully  grown, 
strong,  vigorous  lobsters  thus  let  loose 
into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Be- 
sides this  over  twenty  thousand  young 
lobsters  were  also  planted  at  about  the 
same  time,  infinitesimal  in  size,  but  with 
every  natural  surrounding  to  their  ad- 
vantage. This  was  in  May,  1888.  Besides 
this  the  Albatross  took  a  number  of  lob- 
sters from  the  car,  and  on  her  trip  north 


a  few  weeks  later  planted  them  above 
Cape  Mendocino  under  like  conditions. 

Frequent  reports  have  come  from  the 
fishermen  in  Monterey  Bay  that  several 
mature  lobsters  had  been  caught,  and 
placed  back  again  in  the  waters.  The 
young  ones  have  not  yet  been  heard  from, 
nor  is  it  time,  for  it  takes  from  three  to  \ 
five  years  for  a  lobster  to  mature  in  its 
growth,  and  as  they  inhabit  the  rocky' 
bottoms  of  the  coast  line  it  is  not  ex-, 
pected  that  we  should  hear  from  them. 
From  all  the  circumstances,  however,  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  success  of 
this  experiment.  There  is  not  a  single 
element  lacking  in  this  new  home  of  the 
lobster,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  we  have  been 
seeking  to  transplant  the  lobster  into 
our  waters,  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  almost- 
as  anxious  to  obtain  our  well  known  crab 
(cancer  magister).  One  of  the  last  let- 
ters Professor  Baird  wrote  prior  to  his 
death  was  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
transportation  of  some  of  our  crabs 
across  to  the  Atlantic. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  this  article 
to  offer  such  suggestions  for  the  future 
scope  of  the  Fish  Commission  as  seem-! 
to  be  proper,  in  view  of  the  position  that 
California  occupies  with  reference  to 
our  Western  Coast.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  so  little  interest  is  taken 
in  this  industry,  for  it  is  the  newest  of 
all  the  modern  sciences,  and  as  I  have 
above  remarked,  from  its  very  nature 
creates  biit  little  public  interest.  If  our 
Legislature  will  take  a  broad  view  of 
this  question,  and  allow  sufficient  appro- 
priation, it  will  be  tlie  means  of  estab- 
lishing and  fostering  one  of  the  most 
profitable  pursuits  for  our  increasing 
population  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  feeble  and  puerile  policy  that  has 
prevailed  for  the  last  decade  continues, 
this  industry  in  all  of  its  branches  will 
gradually  die  out,  and  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Commission  in  its  earlier 
days  become  obliterated. 

Joseph  D.  Redding. 
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"A   NEW   LEAF." 

HERE  's  the  volume.     Stain  nor  blot 

Mars  a  leaf  today. 
Sin  and  folly,  they  are  not : 

Sorrow  is  away. 

Look !  each  page  is  white  and  clear. 
And  't  is  morning  of  the  year. 

Of  the  days  that  swiftly  run 

This  will  not  be  mute. 
Good  or  evil,  said  or  done, 

Sweet,  or  bitter  fruit, 
What  shall  be  the  record,  dear, 

At  the  evening  of  the  year  ? 


Ina  D.  CoolbritJi. 


HOW  WE  WENT  TO  KLIKITAT  FOR  CHRISTMAS  DINNER. 


T  was  in  the  winter  of  '58 
it  happened.  We  were 
living  at  the  Dalles, 
on  the  Oregon  side  of 
the  River,  and  some 
friends  of  ours  had  ta- 
ken up  claims  on  the 
Washington  side,  over 
in  the  Klikitat  Valley.  That  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  places  you  ever  saw 
in  your  life.  The  Indians  had  lately  been 
driven  out  of  it,  and  the  valley  opened 
for  settlers,  after  the  Steptoe  fight. 
Those  were  the  Yakima  Indians,  the 
ones  that  perpetrated  that  massacre  at 
the  Cascades  when  Phil  Sheridan  had 
his  first  fight ;  the  troops  followed  them 
up  into  the  Yakima  Valley,  and  there 
they  had  a  terrible  fight,—  that  was  Col- 
onel Steptoe's  fight,  you  know, —  and 
the  Indians  were  subdued,  and  after  that 


they  were  all  gathered  into  the  Yakima 
Valley,  and  the  Yakima  reservation  and 
Fort  Yakima  (or  Fort  Simcoe  —  all  the 
same)  were  established,  and  Father  Wil- 
bur came  and  took  charge  of  them. 
Father  Wilbur,  by  the  way,  was  one  of 
the  finest  old  men  for  a  Methodist  mis- 
sionary that  ever  was  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  He  was  an  immense  man,  a  man 
six  feet  six  inches  high,  one  of  the  finest 
men  you  ever  met  in  a  social  way  ;  as 
good  as  the  Lord  makes  people.  The 
Indians  thought  every thingof  him.  They 
did  an  immense  amount  of  agricultural 
work  under  his  direction,  and  he  estab- 
lished schools  and  did  all  he  could  for 
them.  He  's  dead  now,  but  he  would  be 
remembered  by  everybody  up  there  as 
one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  handled 
Indians. 
Well,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  the 
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Indians  had  had  possession  of  every- 
thing on  the  Washington  side,  but  now 
that  they  were  gathered  into  the  reser- 
vation, the  Klikitat  Valley  was  left 
open  for  settlers.  These  friends  of  ours, 
the  Macfarlands,  the  old  captain  and 
his  son,  had  prospected  all  over  that 
country,  and  knew  it,  and  they  made  up 
their  minds  they  'd  move  their  families 
over,  and  get  the  first  pick  of  claims. 
They  were  the  first  white  people  in  the 
valley,  for  a  long  time  the  only  ones 
within  thirty  miles,  except  perhaps  a 
few  vagrant  squaw  men  ;  but  the  Indians 
were  all  gone.  Well,  they  'd  been  among 
Indians  for  years,  you  know,  anyway, 
and  knew  them  ;  they  'd  fought  Indians, 
and  were  not  afraid.  Captain  Macfar- 
land  was  one  of  the  first  captains  that 
navigated  the  Upper  Columbia.  At  the 
time  of  the  Cascade  massacre  he  was 
running  the  Mary, —  all  the  old  settlers 
remember  the  Mary ;  all  the  way  from 
'55  down  he  handled  her. 

Both  father  and  son  took  up  claims 
right  on  the  bank  of  the  Klikitat,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  river.  The  Kliki- 
tat runs  almost  parallel  with  the  Colum- 
bia, and  comes  into  it  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  below  the  Dalles,  and  from 
the  Dalles  you  go  over  the  mountains, 
and  across  the  level  Klikitat  Valley,  till 
you  strike  the  river,  flowing  near  to  the 
farther  side ;  then  beyond  are  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Klikitat  and  Yakima 
valleys,  and  you  go  over  them  and  come 
to  the  reservation. 

Well,  after  they  had  been  settled  there 
about  a  year,  the  two  Macfarlands,  and 
got  their  log  cabins  built,  they  wanted 
us  to  come  over  and  visit  them  and  see 
the  country.  We  never  seemed  to  get 
the  chance  to  go.  One  morning  the  old 
man,  Captain  Mac.,  came  over  to  the 
Dalles.  This  was  just  before  the  holi- 
days, and  the  weather  had  been  and  was 
as  pleasant  as  it  could  be, —  as  pleasant 
as  it  is  right  here  in  California  this  min- 
ute. Every  winter  since  we  came  there 
it  had  been  so  mild  that  there  was  no 


prospect  of  there  being  any  winter  at  all. 
And  over  the  mountains  it  was  always 
milder  than  at  the  Dalles: — the  cold 
and  snow  come  along  the  river,  but  there 
are  certain  valleys  there  where  it  is  warm 
all  the  winter.  At  Yakima  valley  it  was 
a  great  place  for  Indians  to  herd  their 
stock.  They  would  turn  them  out,  and 
did  n't  need  to  shelter  them  all  winter. 
When  I  had  my  pack  train  I  sent  all  my 
animals  over  there  to  be  herded,  and 
there  came  along  a  cold  snap,  and  they 
froze  to  death  standing  there,  the  whole 
pile  of  them.  There  was  n't  enough 
horses  left  to  bring  back  the  pack  sad- 
dles. They  froze  in  piles,  just  huddled 
together,  and  many  froze  standing.  All 
the  stock  froze  that  winter.  You  never 
can  tell ;  you  can't  judge  of  the  weather 
at  all  there.  Thus  far,  we  had  seen 
nothing  but  mild  and  pleasant  winters. 

Well,  the  Captain  came  round  to  our 
house,  and  said  he :  "  Look  here,  I  'm 
going  home  in  the  morning,  and  I  want 
you  to  just  get  ready  and  come  along, 
and  eat  Christmas  dinner  with  us." 

The  weather  was  so  fine  that  we 
thought  it  would  be  a  grand  time.  There 
was  my  wife,  and  two  babies,  and  the 
nurse.  The  babies  were  little  bits  of 
fellows,  in  arms.  I  got  a  wagon  with 
covers  that  buttoned  down  all  round,  so 
we  'd  be  nice  and  warm.  Not  a  prairie 
schooner, —  a  nice  covered  carriage,  like 
a  Concord  coach,  you  know,  with  hoops 
over  the  top  and  curtains  at  the  sides, 
all  in  good  shape;  Isaacs,  a  friend  of 
mine,  volunteered  it.  And  I  got  up  a 
span  of  horses,  and  got  my  wife  and  the 
children  aboard,  and  we  went  down  to 
the  river.  Captain  came  around  and  met 
us  at  the  ferry ;  he  was  on  horseback, 
and  was  going  to  ride  along  with  us. 
At  that  time  't  was  nothing  but  one  of 
those  old  sculls,  —  a  scull  ferry,  you 
know,  where  you  are  rowed  over  with 
sculls.  From  the  ferry,  the  military  road 
started  off  to  the  fort  at  Yakima,  —  a 
pretty  good  road.  There  was  no  set- 
tlement between  the  ferry  and  the  Mac 
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irlands,  but  we  expected  to  make  the 
rip  by  night, —  that  would  be  Christmas 
ve. 

Well,  the  road  struck  right  up  to  the 
lountains  that  line  the  other  side  of  the 
ver,  —  O,  beautiful  as  anything  you 
oukl  imagine !  right  up  in  the  air,  you 
now,  a  thousand  feet, —  two  thousand  ; 
ot  bluffs,  but  smooth,  nice  hills,  with 
teep  canons,  lining  the  edge  of  the 
ver.  It  is  the  ridge  that  lies  between 
he  Klikitat  and  Columbia  valleys.  The 
ir  was  just  as  clear  and  pretty  as  could 
e.  As  we  came  near  the  summit,  we 
topped  on  the  top  of  a  sort  of  spur  to 
>reathe  the  horses,  and  there  the  river 
ust  flowed  below  us  in  a  semicircle  of 
Iver.  O,  it  was  the  prettiest  sight  you 
ver  saw  in  your  life  !  On  the  opposite 
de,  the  Dalles  just  nestled  under  the 
luff ;  of  course  't  was  a  small  place 
hen.  In  sight  were  seven  peaks,  cov- 
red  with  snow :  on  the  right  was  Ad- 
ms  and  Rainier,  on  the  left  Mount 
lood.  I  don't  believe  you  can  have 
ny  idea  how  that  looked  !  All  looked 
ear  by,  while  some  of  them  were  a  bun- 
red  miles  distant.  It 's  one  of  the  grand- 
st  views  there  is  anywhere  in  Oregon 
r  Washington.  Seven  snow-peaks !  It's 
ne  of  those  things  that  't  would  pay 
ou  to  go  a  thousand  miles  to  see. 

Just  as  we  turned  the  top  of  the  range 
,nd  reached  the  down  grade,  an  immense 
ust  of  wind  struck  us — a  regular  squall, 
lat  just  ripped  the  curtains  off  the 
/agon  ;  ripped  them  square  off  the  but- 
ons  all  round.  That  scared  the  horses, 
mcl  they  both  kicked  clear  over  the 
races,  so  that  they  were  hitched  only 
»y  the  inside  traces  and  the  neck  yoke. 

was  driving,  of  course.  Well,  with 
hat  the  horses  run  away  with  the  whole 
msiness,  as  tight  as  they  could  jump. 

The  old  man,  Captain  Mcfarland,  put 
is  horse  to  a  run  to  head  us  off  and 
ound  us  up,  but  my  horses  outrun  him. 
Ve  had  a  hill  a  mile  long  before  us,  and 
ery  steep  ;  and  down  they  went,  the 
urtains  standing  straight  out  and  flap- 


ping in  the  wind,  and  the  traces  whip- 
ping the  horses  like  snake  whips.  It  was 
one  of  those  regular  mountain  roads,  you 
know,  all  curves,  going  steep  down  one 
side  of  the  road  and  steep  up  the  other, 
-  no  way  to  turn  them  out,  and  if  they 
left  the  road,  they  'd  certainly  smash 
us.  A  man  's  got  to  keep  his  eyes  open 
if  he  's  going  to  guide  runaway  horses 
with  his  family  in  the  wagon. 

My  wife  saw  I  could  n't  hold  'em  in 
the  road,  and  she  just  laid  the  baby  on  the 
back  seat,  for  the  nurse  to  tend  to,  and 
took  hold  of  the  lines  with  me,  pulling 
as  I  told  her  to.  They  ran  till  we  came 
to  a  little  gulch,  and  I  turned  'em  right 
into  that,  and  up  hill  ;  it  went  down  with 
a  smooth,  easy  bank.  That  stopped 
them.  The  gale  had  subsided  while  we 
were  running  away, —  it  was  just  a  reg 
ular  squall ;  and  the  Captain  caught  up 
presently,  and  we  straightened  ourselves 
out  and  went  on. 

Well  now,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
just  at  the  edge  of  the  valley,  there  was 
a  little  small  house, —  a  little  lake  beside 
the  road,  and  this  cabin,  which  just  at 
the  moment  was  occupied.  Some  emi- 
grants had  come  across  the  plains,  and 
taken  possession  of  jit  fora  little  while  as 
a  deserted  cabin.  We  stopped  there  and 
took  lunch  :  you  know  how  't  is  in  the 
country, —  everybody  says,  "  'Light,  and 
come  in,  and  bring  your  traps."  We 
got  a  rest,  and  the  women  got  a  chance 
to  talk  a  little,  you  know.  They  were 
just  Western  people,  stopping  there  a 
few  clays. 

Then  we  moved  on.  But  that  was  a 
beautiful  valley  !  It  was  almost  as  level 
as  a  floor,  and  the  grass  as  high  as  a 
man's  head  on  horseback.  You  would  n't 
believe  that,  would  you  ?  You  could  n't 
see  the  horses  and  stock  that  were  feed- 
ing among  the  bunches  of  it.  You  must 
recollect  that  this  valley  was  the  famous 
herding  place  for  all  the  Indians  from 
time  immemorial, —  they  just  used  it  to 
turn  their  stock  in.  You  know  how 
bunch  grass  grows  ?  —  you  know  how 
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potatoes  grow  in  a  field  ?  well,  it 's  like 
that, —  little  ridges  or  hillocks,  on  which 
the  bunches  of  grass  grow,  with  paths 
worn  around  them,  so  that  the  hillocks 
will  be  perhaps  three  feet  high.  The 
cattle  have  worn  these  little  valleys 
walking  around  the  bunches  year  after 
year.  The  bunches  are  almost  all  com- 
plete circles  from  three  to  twelve  feet 
across. 

The  stream  runs  down  through  the 
valley,  and  we  headed  toward  it,  but  not 
straight  across  —  up  stream  some  —  to 
the  Macfarland  settlement.  We  reached 
the  Captain's  house  about  sundown. 
They  weren't  expecting  us, —  't  was  all 
impromptu  business,  you  know, —  but 
they  were  delighted  to  see  us.  The 
young  man  lived  only  a  short  distance 
away,  and  the  boy  went  over  and  told 
them,  and  they  all  came  over,  and  we  all 
had  dinner  there,  the  whole  crowd, — 
about  twenty  of  us,  I  guess.  They  were 
always  ready  for  a  crowd  :  they  were 
good  providers, —  they  had  large  famil- 
ies ;  had  to  be  good  providers.  They 
were  the  best  people  you  ever  saw, — 
some  of  the  best  friends  we  ever  had. 
The  young  people  were  about  our  own 
age.  There  were  a  dozen  children  or  so 
in  both  families, —  don't  know  how  many 
children  there  were, —  never  did  know  ; 
I  know  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

We  spent  the  evening  together,  and 
had  a  regular  family  dinner  for  the  whole 
crowd.  Well,  we  had  a  grand  old  time, 
you  know.  They  were  pretty  well  fixed  ; 
and  I  'd  never  seen  the  country,  and  't 
was  all  new  and  wonderful  to  me. 

When  it  got  toward  bedtime,  we  got 
up  the  teams,  and  drove  on  over  to  the 
young  man's  house,  leaving  an  invitation 
to  the  old  man  and  the  family  to  come 
over  there  and  eat  Christmas  dinner 
next  day.  Their  house  was  then  situ- 
ated right  on  the  bank  of  the  Klikitat 
River,  one  of  the  prettiest  situations 
you  ever  saw  outdoors, —  just  elegant. 
Along  the  bank  of  the  river  was  a  good 
deal  of  shrubbery,  and  on  the  other  side 


the  hills  began  to  rise  up  to  the  range 
that  made  the  farther  boundary.  They 
were  log-cabins,  both  the  houses ;  timber 
brought  down  from  the  higher  hills, 
pine  timber,—  the  mountains  were  all 
covered  with  pine  timber.  Right  across 
the  river,  on  the  foothills,  it  dwindled 
down  into  wedges  toward  the  valley, — 
dwindled  both  in  size  and  in  general 
character.  You  know :  scrub-oak,  and 
low  pines,  and  other  things,  mixed  ;  but 
if  you  went  back  into  the  hills,  there 
was  heavy  pine  and  oak  timber. 

The  house  was  about  thirty  feet  long, 
and  cut  into  three  parts,  the  way  those 
log-cabins  are.  One  end  is  for  cooking, 
and  store-room,  and  such  things.  Then 
in  the  middle  the  family  live;, —  there  is 
the  big  fireplace,  where  you  put  in  logs 
as  big  as  this  table,  but  they  had  a  stove, 
too,  for  cooking.  They  were  fixed  up  in 
real  nice  shape,  you  know ;  no  rawhide 
furniture,  but  good,  fair  furniture ; 
everything  was  packed  over  from  their 
house  at  the  Dalles  ;  and  bare  floor  with 
comfortable  rugs  made  from  their  old 
carpets.  Then  the  other  end  is  the 
bedroom,  where  the  family  sleep,  all  of 
'em  in  one  room,  and  strangers  too, 
when  they  come.  We  had  our  bed  one 
side  of  the  door,  and  theirs  the  other 
side,  and  hung  across  a  curtain  on  a 
string, —  and  we  had  the  jolliest  kind  of 
a  time. 

In  the  morning  we  went  out  to  see 
things.  There  wasn't  much  farming 
about ;  they  did  n't  have  much  time  to 
farm, —  their  business  was  stbck.  They 
had  the  whole  valley  for  a  range  ;  the 
stock  all  run  at  large,  and  for  help  they 
employed  Indians,  about  herding  and 
driving  in. 

There  was  good  hunting-  there,  g 
was   plenty,   mostly   deer ;   they  never 
thought   of  getting  anything  but  doer, 
hardly,  for  large  game,  —  no  elks,  and 
bears  were  scarce.     Geese  —  O,  1< 
geese,  duck,  quail  ;  and  there  was  a  bird* 
a  kind  of  brant,  I  think  you  'd  call  it, — 
a  bird  a  good  deal  larger  than  a   goose. 
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hey'd  start  and  go  in  a  circle  overhead 

nd   holler.     The  queerest   bird !     The 

eculiar  thing  was,  those  birds   would 

aise  up  in  the  air  and  go  clear  out  of 

,ight, —  raise  right  up  from  the  ground, 

you  know,  and  go  up  in  circles  hollering 

till  they  are  clear  out  of   sight, — you 

could   hear  'em,  but   you  could  n't  see 

em. 

The  fishing  in  the  Klikitat  River  was 
perfectly  wonderful.  You  could  take  a 
ittle  stick  and  a  string,  and  pull  out 
pound  trout  just  almost  as  fast  as  you 
could  haul  'em  in.  And  a  funny  thing 
was,  the  Indians  could  catch  more  than 
anybody  else.  They  'd  wade  in  up  to  the 
waist  —  most  generally  up  to  the  knees 
—  and  darned  if  they  wouldn't  pull  in 
threeto  anybody  else's  one,  right  straight 
along,  all  the  time  !  You  'd  take  a  fine 
apparatus,  an  they  'd  take  an  old  string, 
and  by  George,  you  could  n't  catch  one 
fish  to  their  half  a  dozen.  We  went  fish- 
ing that  Christmas  morning,  for  about 
an  hour,  and  they'd  go  right  in,  by 
George,  where  we  'd  fished  it  all  out,  we 
supposed,  and  pull  'em  right  out.  They 
'd  walk  right  along  in  the  water,  you 
know,  and  do  it, — down  stream;  they 
always  walk  down  stream. 

Well,  we  fished  in  the  morning  Christ- 
mas day.  Then  at  noon  Captain  Mac. 
and  his  family  came  over.  Dinner  was 
early  in  the  afternoon,  'cause  you  see 
they  wanted  to  go  home.  It  was  about 
a  mile  between  the  two  cabins ;  they 
owned  all  the  land  between  ;  the  claims 
joined.  It 's  all  built  up  now  with  houses, 
and  churches,  —  two  or  three  newspa- 
pers. If  they  could  have  held  on  they 
would  have  been  rich. 

We  had  a  grand  old  Christmas  dinner, 
I  tell  you,  — chickens  and  chicken  pot- 
pie,  and  venison,  and  roast  beef.  The 
grandest  dinner,  —  ^/  George!  We  could 
appreciate  it,  you  know,  out  there  all 
alone  in  the  wilderness.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  was  any  pies  or  things, — 
they  did  n't  go  much  on  pies  or  desserts, 
— so  much  game  and  everything  of  that 
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kind.  They  had  a  little  popcorn,  though, 
and  we  popped  corn,  and  passed  the 
evening  in  regular  family  style,  telling 
stories — just  comparing  notes.  We  en- 
joyed it  firstrate  ;  we  were  old  friends 
and  neighbors,  you  know.  Of  course  the 
old  people  went  home  at  dark,  but  we 
stayed  up  till  about  ten  o'clock.  When 
we  went  to  bed,  it  was  bright  starlight, 
clear  and  cold  out. 

We  woke  up  at  daylight, —  just  as  day 
was  breaking,  and  the  light  from  the 
window  had  a  very  singular  appearance. 
I  called  out  to  Mac.^  wanted  to  know  if 
he  was  awake,  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter  with  that  window. 

"Well!"  He  jumped  out  of  bed. 
"Well !  This  is  nice  !  It 's  snowing,— 
heavy  snowstorm  !  " 

We  got  on  our  clothes  and  we  opened 
the  outer  door,  and  there  the  snow  was 
banked  up  waist  high  !  We  were  com- 
pletely at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  meant, 
you  know ;  we  could  n't  understand  it. 
To  see  what  it  was  like,  we  got  a  broom- 
handle,  and  pushed  it  down  through  the 
snow,  and  by  George,  it  came  up  just  to 
the  broom  corn.  It  was  about  three  feet 
deep,  and  it  was  n't  drifted  up  against 
the  door,  either ;  it  lay  about  that  deep 
on  the  level,  for  there  was  no  wind, —  it 
just  came  down  still,  and  thick,  and 
steady. 

Of  course,  we  could  n't  think  of  start- 
ing back  in  a  storm  of  that  kind.  We 
should  certainly  be  snowed  in  on  the 
way.  They  insisted  that  we  should  stay 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  So  after  break- 
fast we  went  out  and  commenced  to  get 
feed  for  the  horses.  Most  of  the  stock 
was  all  over  the  valley,  running  at  large, 
but  the  milking  cows  and  the  best  horses 
were  up  in  the  corrals,  and  our  horses, 
of  course.  We  broke  a  path  to  the  cor- 
ral —  it  was  pretty  hard  to  break  around 
—  and  let  them  out  to  feed  on  the  bunch 
grass ;  they  could  n't  run  away  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow,  you  know,  so  deep 
and  soft ;  and  it  was  n't  cold  enough  for 
any  danger  of  freezing. 
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At  night  the  weather  changed  again, 
and  it  rained  good  all  night.  Toward 
morning  came  on  a  cold  snap,  and  when 
we  got  up,  the  snow  lay  on  a  level  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  beaten  down  solid 
with  the  rain,  and  with  a  solid  ice  crust 
of  three  inches. 

Well,  of  course,  no  getting  home  for 
that  day.  We  had  to  look  out  for  the 
stock  a  little.  There  was  some  danger 
of  their  freezing  by  this  time,  those  that 
were  at  large,  but  of  course  we  hoped  it 
would  n't  last  long ;  and  we  had  to  cut 
brush  for  those  in  the  corrals,  and  break 
the  ice  so  they  could  lie  down.  They 
could  n't  get  around  to  get  bunch-grass 
or  brush  for  themselves  ;  the  crust  would 
bear  a  man,  but  it  would  n't  bear  a  horse. 
We  cut  brush  because  it  grew  right 
handy  all  round  the  corrals  ;  we  should 
have  had  to  go  farther  for  grass,  for  the 
stock  had  eaten  it  off  near  by. 

This  was  the  second  day  after  Christ- 
mas. There  was  plenty  of  food  and  fuel, 
and  we  were  all  comfortable  at  the  house. 
We  were  in  for  a  siege  if  necessary, — 
but  not  a  long  one,  for  they  don't  pro- 
vision up  for  the  winter  there  ;  they  ex- 
pect to  go  around  and  get  deer,  and  kill 
a  beef,  and  renew  supplies  ;  and  you  add 
three  persons  and  two  babies,  and  it 
makes  a  difference. 

This  thing  lasted  for  four  or  five  days. 
It  just  held  cold.  We  could  n't  get  out 
the  horses.  Well,  we  were  just  penned 
up ;  all  a  vast  sea  of  ice  —  frozen  snow  — 
with  bunch-grass  sticking  up,  far  as  you 
could  see  over  the  whole  plain.  The 
thing  was  getting  to  be  kind  of  old  and 
worn  out  a  little  ;  we  'd  talked  over  all 
our  old  stories  and  got  through,  and 
questions  began  to  rise  as  to  how  long  it 
was  going  to  last.  My  wife  was  worried 
about  home  ;  we  did  n't  leave  things  at 
the  house  to  be  gone  only  three  days. 
We  did  n't  know  how  we  were  going  to 
feed  the  stock.  We  were  cut  off  from 
everybody,  you  know. 

On  the  third  day  we  went  to  work  and 
fastened  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  to- 


gether and  made  shoes  —  shod  them,  yoi 
know,  to  make  a  sled  of  the  wagon.  Th< 
shoes  were  saplings,  six  inches  wide 
But  we  found  the  horses  would  breal 
through  every  third  or  fourth  step,  anc 
cut  their  shins  ;  it  would  cripple  a  horse 
all  up  in  a  little  while. 

The  fourth  day  after  Christinas,  dur- 
ing the  night,  a  light  rain  fell,  which  cut 
the  snow,  so  we  found  that  by  breaking 
our  path  we  could  probably  work  out. 
We  got  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
took  a  few  biscuits,  and  got  all  hands 
fixed  up,  got  the  children  wrapped  up 
warm,  and  made  up  our  minds  we  'd  get 
as  far  as  the  lake  house  by  night,  and 
camp  there  with  the  emigrants. 
•  We  got  all  the  stock  together,  and 
tied  them  together  in  single  file,  and 
started  them  in  to  break  roads.  That 's 
the  only  way  you  can  break  the  road,— 
tie  the  stock  together  in  single  file,  and 
a  man  goes  ahead  and  leads  them  ;  he 
has  the  worst  of  it.  You  keep  changing 
them,  to  make  them  take  turns  at  the 
roughest  part  of  it.  We  broke  the  road 
this  way  for  four  or  five  miles,  and  then 
we  thought  we  could  get  on  alone,  and 
were  safe  to  made  the  lake  house  by 
night  ;  so  we  sent  Macfarland  and  his 
horses  back  about  ten  o'clock  and  went 
ahead. 

We  had  a  little  provision, —  enough  to 
give  all  hands  a  bite  at  noon.  In  the 
afternoon  it  came  on  to  storm,  with  rain 
again,  quite  heavily,  a  warm  rain, — well, 
/didn't  think  it  was  very  warm,  tramp- 
ing ahead  of  the  horses,  knee-deep  in 
the  snow,  breaking  crust.  Mind  you,  I 
had  to  walk  all  the  way,  to  pick  the 
road.  Of  course  it  was  all  covered  over, 
same  as  everything  else.  T  knew  the 
general  lay  of  the  land,  and  where  the 
house  ought  to  be,  and  could  see  it  an 
hour  before  we  came  to  it  across  the 
level,  so  we  could  n't  get  far  off. 

It  was  fully  dark  when  we  drove  up 
to  the  house,  and  then  we  thought  our 
troubles  were  over.  We  hailed  the  house, 
but  we  did  n't  see  any  light  or  any  incli- 
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Ication  of  any  living  person  whatever 
I  about.  Well,  of  course,  I  left  the  horses, 
land  went  up  to  explore.  The  doors 
|were  fastened  up,  and  the  house  was  en- 
tirely deserted. 

I  broke  my  way  in,  and  went  in.  Not 
only  had  they  gone,  but  they  had  taken 
every  movable  thing  that  could  be  use- 
ful to  anyone.  We  never  dreamed  they 
could  get  out  in  such  a  hurry.  They 
must  have  gone  before  the  storm,  —  that 
is,  on  Christmas  day,  the  very  day  after 
we  found  them  there.  You  can't  tell 
anything  about  the  movements  of  emi- 
grants, you  know.  They  move  when 
the  notion  takes  'em  —  in  the  middle  of 
the  night. 

Rather  a  dark  outlook,  was  n't  it  ?  We 
had  nothing  left  in  the  shape  of  food. 
But  it  was  no  use  to  think  of  going  on  : 
the  horses  were  tired  out  entirely.  I 
went  out  to  the  carriage,  and  told  them 
the  situation,  and  we  'd  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

While  I  stood  there,  we  heard  some- 
body calling.  It  proved  to  be  a  wood- 
chopper,  who  had  been  making  his  way 
down  from  over  the  mountains  in  Yaki- 
ma.  He  had  struck  our  trail  way  back, 
when  we  were  only  a  little  black  speck 
on  the  snow,  miles  ahead  of  him,  and 
Followed  it  along  on  foot,  slowly  catch- 
ing up  with  us.  He  had  been  caught  in 
the  storm  too,  and  just  got  out. 

Of  course  he  came  to  the  same  con- 
clusion that  I  did :  that  we  had  got  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  We  started  in  pack- 
ing in  rails,  and  every  bit  of  material  we 
could  find  or  pull  down,  (there  was  a  lit- 
tle shedlike  barn  attached,)  and  started 
a  fire,  and  got  the  people  warmed  up. 
We  did  n't  have  anything*  for  them  to 
eat  at  all.  We  ransacked  the  house  very 
closely  to  see  if  we  could  n't  find  some- 
thing. We  succeeded  in  finding  a  sack 
partly  full  of  flour,  but  it  had  been  wet 
and  spoiled,  so  that  we  couldn't  use  it 
for  ourselves  at  all.  Then  we  found  an 
old  bed-ticking,  with  some  broken  straw 
left  in  it.  We  took  the  horses  down  to 


the  lake,  and  the  woodchopper  had 
brought  his  ax  along  over  his  shoulder, 
so  he  chopped  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  we 
gave  them  something  to  drink;  and 
then  we  took  the  straw  and  chopped  it 
up,  and  mixed  it  with  the  spoiled  flour, 
and  made  it  into  dough  balls,  and  gave 
them  to  the  horses.  But  there  was  n't 
a  thing  for  us  ;  there  was  n't  a  thing  at 
all  that  could  be  eaten. 

But  we  made  them  as  comfortable  as 
we  could,  and  kept  up  a  good  fire,  and 
the  children  behaved  beautifully,  and  we 
got  a  little  sleep.  It  kept  on  raining 
more  or  less  all  night.  At  daylight  we 
made  a  start  for  home.  We  knew  the 
snow  would  be  drifted  in  the  hills, —  and 
it  was.  We  got  all  hands  warm,  bun- 
dled the  children  up  and  the  women,  all 
nice,  and  went  at  it. 

The  woodchopper  and  I  went  ahead 
to  break  the  path.  Mind  you,  it  was 
very  heavy  traveling.  There  was  the 
steep  hill  of  a  mile  right  up, —  the  one 
where  we  ran  away  coming  down,  you 
know.  The  nurse-girl,  she  started  in 
behind  the  wagon,  pushing.  My  wife 
took  care  of  the  children,  and  held  the 
lines  too.  We  were  almost  dead,  we 
fellows,  you  know,  breaking  up  hill  ;  but 
that  girl  pushed  the  whole  way.  She 
was  the  nicest  kind  of  a  girl ;  we  were 
great  friends. 

The  sun  was  coming  out  occasionally, 
and  of  course  as  we  neared  the  summit 
the  snow  got  less  and  less  thick,  till 
when  we  got  clear  to  the  top,  it  was  n't 
more  than  six  inches. 

But  before  we  got  to  the  top,  we  sud- 
denly drove  right  into  a  cloud.  We 
could  n't  see  the  road,  and  lost  it,  and 
there  we  were,'totally  at  sea.  We  were 
so  near  the  top  that  it  was  quite  level, 
so  we  wandered  round  looking  for  the 
road.  In  the  snow  there  was  nothing 
to  mark  it  at  all.  The  only  way  we  could 
do  to  keep  from  losing  each  other  and 
the  carriage  entirely  was  to  keep  holler- 
ing. I  never  saw  anything  in  the  shape 
of  fog  or  cloud  so  dense, —  well,  you  can 
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imagine,  when  we  could  n't  see  the 
horses  from  the  carriage.  It  was  just 
like  dragging  a  cloth  along  the  top  of 
the  mountain. 

We  worked  along,  and  in  about  twen- 
ty minutes  it  lifted,  or  we  got  out  of  it  ; 
and  then,  as  we  went  over  the  ridge,  we 
struck  the  Chinook  !  Probably  the  edge 
of  it,  sweeping  along,  had  lifted  the 
cloud. 

Why  it 's  a  wonderful  thing,  that  Chi- 
nook wind.  It  had  started  in  that  day, 
and  had  cut  the  snow  right  down, —  the 
roads  and  the  hills  were  just  streaming 
with  water.  It  would  drive  a  hole  three 
feet  right  into  the  snow,  as  if  you  bored 
it  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  gulches 
could  n't  carry  away  the  water  fast 
enough.  The  ice  will  be  eighteen  inches 
thick  on  the  river,  when  the  Chinook 
comes ;  and  in  one  day  all  that  ice  will 


be  honeycombed,  and  so  heavy  that  it 
will  all  break  and  sink. 

The  mud  was  knee-deep,  and  when  we 
crossed  the  little  gulches  that  were  dry 
when  we  came  up,  the  water  was  run- 
ning level  with  the  wagon-bed.  Every- 
thing was  washed  away.  We  made  the 
ferry  late  in  the  afternoon,  though,  and 
we  were  glad  to  get  home  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  I  tell  you  ! 

The  next  year  the  Indians  got  bad 
again,  and  broke  out  of  the  reservation, 
and  drove  every  white  man  out  of  the 
valley.  The  Macfarlands  never  went 
back,  and  I  never  saw  the  Klikitat  val- 
ley again.  But  the  nurse  girl  is  married 
and  lives  there  now.  They  've  got  a  nice 
town, —  that 's  the  town  of  Goldendale, 
—  with  two  newspapers,  and  bank,  and 
churches,  and  schoolhouses  right  where 
the  Macfarland  cabins  stood. 

Fred.  M.  Stocking. 
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THE   RODEO. 

DOWN,  down  the  dark  canons  we  ride  in  a  flurry ; 
The  cedars  sweep  by  in  their  mystical  hurry ; 
Gone  into  the  wind  are  the  languor  and  worry, — 

Gone  into  the  west  with  the  phantom  moon. 
Ha!  there  is  the  lord  of  the  hills  and  the  valleys; 
It  is  he  that  leads  in  the  midsummer  sallies 
High  into  the  steeps  where  the  gray  chaparral  is ; 

It  is  he  that  leads  to  the  low  lagoon. 

Where  the  wild  mustard  splashes  the  slope  with  yellow, 

He  has  turned  at  bay  —  oh,  the  powerful  fellow! 

See  the  toss  of  his  head, —  hear  the  breath  and  the  bellow; 

How  he  tears  the  ground  with  his  angry  hoofs ! 
Now  he  breaks  a  wild  path  thro'  the  deep,  plumy  rushes  ; 
(A  loud  bird  high  on  a  tamarack  hushes) 
Right  on  thro'  a  glory  of  crimson  he  crushes, — 
On  into  the  gloom  under  leafy  roofs. 

Oh,  the  joy  of  the  wind  in  our  faces !     We  follow 
The  cattle, —  we  shout  down  the  poppy-hung  hollow. 
See !  out  of  the  cliff  we  have  startled  the  swallow, 

And  startled  the  echoes  on  rocky  fells. 
Ho!  what  was  it  passed?  —  were  they  pigeons  or  sparrows 
That  whispered  away  like  a  hurtle  of  arrows? 
The  rose-odor  thickens  ;  the  deep  gorge  narrows  ; 

Now  the  herd  swings  down  thro'  the  scented  dells. 

Speed,  speed,  leave  the  brooks  to  their  pebbles  and  prattle  ; 
Sweep  on  with  the  thunder  and  surge  of  the  cattle, — 
The  hurry,  the  shouting,  the  wild  joy  of  battle, — 

The  hills  and  the  wind  and  the  open  light. 
Now  on  into  camp  by  the  sycamores  yonder ; 
Now  o'er  the  guitar  let  the  light  fingers  wander; 
Let  thoughts  in  the  high  heart  grow  pensive  and  fonder; 

Then  stars  —  and  the  dreams  of  a  summer  night. 

Charles  Edwin  Markham. 
VOL.  xvii. — 7. 
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A  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  UNSEEN. 


SHOULD 

not  tell  this 
story  at  all 
but  for  some- 
thing I  hap- 
p  e  n  e  d  to 
overhear  last 
night.  A 
young  lady 
Vwhispered  to 
a  companion 
as  I  passed,  "There,  that  black-eyed 
little  woman  is  the  one  I  told  you  about, 
who  fought  with  a  ghost  and  was  all  but 
killed." 

Now  I  don't  like  to  have  such  absurd 
stories  going  around,  least  of  all  to  have 
people  using  my  supposed  experience  to 
bolster  up  their  superstition.  I  am  not 
a  bit  superstitious  myself.  If  I  had  been 
I  should  have  been  killed  by  it  five  years 
ago.  But  I  may  as  well  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Isora  Lasalle  was  my  dearest  friend  at 
boarding-school,  and  one  of  the  sweetest 
girls  that  ever  lived,  though  perhaps  a 
wee  bit  spoiled  and  willful.  She  was  full 
of  life  and  energy.  The  storm  never 
blew  that  could  keep  her  from  going 
where  she  wanted  to.  She  rather  liked 
the  fun  of  overcoming  'obstacles,  and 
there  were  not  half  a  dozen  in  the  whole 
school,  grim  as  some  of  the  teachers 
were,  who  could  say  "  no  "  to  her  pretty, 
coaxing  arguments.  I  had  to,  two  or 
three  times,  about  dancing  and  novel- 
reading, —  things  that  she  considered 
perfectly  innocent,  but  that  my  dear  Pu- 
ritan mother  had  taught  me  to  avoid  as 
the  direct  snares  of  Satan.  And  though 
I  am  generally  called  as  stubborn  as  a 


mule,  it  was  the  hardest  thing  I  ever  did 
in  my  life.  But  I  don't  think  she  liked 
me  any  the  less  for  it,  much  as  she 
laughed  at  my  scruples. 

But  in  due  time  we  graduated.  We 
lived  nearly  a  hundred  miles  apart,  so  in 
spite  of  letters  and  occasional  visits  we 
drifted  away  from  each  other  somewhat. 
Still,  you  may  imagine  how  I  felt  when 
one  day  I  received  a  note  from  Isora's 
mother,  short  and  flurried  : 

My  dear  Hilda  : 

Can't  you  come  and  spend  at  least  a  week  or 
two  with  us  ?  —  months  would  be  better.  Isora  has 
received  a  fearful  shock,  and  is  positively  ill  with 
distress.  She  says,  "If  only  Hilda  were  here!" 
You  could  soothe  and  comfort  her  as  no  one  else  can, 
and  she  needs  you  so  sorely.  Do  come  if  possible. 

Of  course  I  sent  word  by  the  next 
mail  that  I  was  coming,  but  it  proved 
forty-eight  hours  before  I  could  get  off, 
the  best  I  could  do.  I  was  just  stepping 
into  the  cars,  when  a  telegraph  boy 
came  running  up,  and  put  a  message 
into  my  hand.  Of  course  I  thought  it 
was  from  Mrs.  Lasalle  to  hurry  me,  and 
did  n't  open  it  till  I  was  fairly  seated. 
Then  I  read : 

Isora  says  you  must  not  come.  Will  write,  giving 
reason. 

Well,  was  n't  that  nice  ?  At  their 
urgent  request  I  was  coming,  my  ticket 
was  bought,  the  train  had  started,  and 
now  I  "  must  not  come."  What  could  it 
mean  ?  I  could  not  imagine,  unless  it 
was  contagious  disease  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Isora  was  mortally  afraid  of  con- 
tagion,—  and  of  a  great  many  other 
bugbears  too.  I  was  n't,  so  I  took  coun- 
sel of  my  stubbornness,  and  decided  to 
go  on  just  as  if  that  telegram  had  been 
two  minutes  later,  find  out  the  reason  for 
myself,  and  if  I  could  do  Isora  any  good,. 
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not  to  be  frightened  away  by  any  fancied 
danger. 

Mrs.  Lasalle  herself  met  me  at  the 
door,  —  a  pale,  timid,  sickly  little  wo- 
man. You  knew  after  one  glance  at  her 
that  Isora  got  her  abounding  life  and 
fearlessness  from  her  father,  dead  years 
ago.  The  poor  little  mother  seemed  ter- 
rified to  see  me. 

"  Hilda  !  O,  what  brought  you  here  ? 
I  telegraphed  you  not  to  come.  You 
must  go  back  at  once.1' 

"  Why,  is  Isora  down  with  the  small- 
pox ? "  I  asked  laughing.  I  'm  not  of  the 
timid  kind,  and  don't  scare  at  every  little 
thing,  as  I  knew  she  did.  "  I  can't  go 
back  till  the  next  train,  anyhow,  Mrs. 
Lasalle,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  very 
hospitable,  when  I  have  come  so  many 
miles  on  your  express  invitation." 

"  But  we  did  n't  know  then,"  she 
sobbed.  "  I  hoped  you  could  help  us, 
you  are  so  cool  and  brave.  But  no  one 
can  do  anything.  We  must  bear  our 
terrible  fate  alone.  Yes,  come  in  and 
rest  while  I  tell  you.  It  will  be  a  relief 
to  talk  with  some  one,  and  you  will  be 
safe  down  here,  I  think.  Isora  is  up- 
stairs." 

I  admit  I  did  feel  anxious,  but  not  so 
much  as  if  I  had  n't  known  her  way  of 
making  mountains  out  of  molehills.  She 
took  me  into  the  parlor.  It  looked  as 
forlorn  as  if  somebody  had  been  sick  in 
the  house  for  a  week. 

"  Have  you  had  dinner  ? "  Mrs.  Lasalle 
asked  helplessly.  "  I  can  get  a  cup  of 
tea,  but  if  you  are  hungry,  perhaps  we 
might  better  go  to  the  restaurant.  You 
see  both  the  girls  left  at  first,  and  I 
could  n't  find  anybody  but  a  stolid  Ger- 
man woman  who  would  stay  here  for 
love  or  money.  She  does  n't  do  much, 
and  I  have  n't  the  heart  to  cook  any- 
thing." 

She  looked  like  it,  with  her  pale  face 
and  the  dark  circles  around  her  red, 
swollen  eyes.  I  began  to  be  seriously 
uneasy. 

"  I  've  had  lunch,"  I  said.  "  Now  what 


is  the  matter  with  Isora?     Small-pox? 
I  'm  not  afraid  of  anything  else." 

She  began  to  cry.  "  No,  it  is  n't  small- 
pox. I  almost  wish  it  were.  You  know 
what  to  do  for  that,  and  it  is  n't  so  mys- 
terious and  awful.  But  people  could  n't 
avoid  us  more  if  it  were  the  plague.  My 
poor  Isora !  My  brave,  bright,  beautiful 
Darling,  who  was  so  happy  before  !  O 
it  will  kill  me,  it  will  kill  me,  and  then 
what  will  become  of  her  ?  " 

She  sobbed  so  hard  I  thought  she  was 
going  into  hysterics,  and  I  was  too  anx- 
ious to  stand  it. 

"  Mrs.  Lasalle,"  I  declared,  "  if  you 
can't  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
Isora,  I  '11  go  up  and  see  for  myself." 

I  started  for  the  door,  but  she  caught 
and  held  me,  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

"You   mustn't.     It  would   cost   you 
your  life.     Sit  down  and  I  will  tell  you. 
.  O  that   curse,  that  terrible  curse  !  - 
and  she  began  wringing  her  hands  again. 

Then  came  her  story,  but  so  mixed  up 
with  piteous  lamentations  and  supersti- 
tious horror,  so  tangled  together,  that  it 
was  a  long  while  — it  seemed  long  to  me, 
anyway  —  before  I  could  make  head  or 
tail  of  it.  And  every  little  while  she 
would  stop  to  listen  if  Isora  were  moving, 
or  glance  over  her  shoulder,  shuddering 
in  a  way  that  made  my  flesh  creep  in 
spite  of  me.  I  can 't  begin  to  remember 
the  exact  words,  but  this  was  the  story  : 

Among  Isora's  admirers  was  one  of 
those  fascinating,  unprincipled  fellows 
you  can't  help  liking,  but  would  be  a 
fool  to  trust, — a  handsome,  brilliant, 
dashing  fellow,  but  shiftless  and  slip- 
pery. He  made  love  in  the  most  desper- 
ate and  romantic  fashion,  but  of  course 
Isora  couldn't  care  for  him  seriously. 
At  first  she  thought  his  wild  passion 
was  all  put  on,  anyhow,  and  I  guess  she 
rather  liked  such  a  romantic  wooing. 
Later,  when  she  saw  it  was  partly  in 
earnest  she  pitied  him,  and  perhaps  did 
come  to  like  him  some.  But  marry  him 
— no,  indeed  !  Especially  as  there  was 
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somebody  else  worth  a  dozen  of  him,  that 
liked  her  just  as  well. 

When  he  found  that  out,  he  came  to 
her  fairly  raving,  and  swore  she  must 
marry  him,  or  he  would  kill  her.  Isora 
would  do  nothing  of  ths  sort,  — she 
was  n't  used  to  being  threatened,  and 
most  likely  was  rather  scornful,  —  so  he 
pulled  out  a  revolver,  and  shot  her  and 
himself. 

He  couldn't  have  been  a  very  good 
marksman,for  she  was  only  scratched  on 
the  arm,  and  he  lived  for  hours.  He 
did  n't  even  lose  consciousness,  but 
cursed  her  to  his  latest  breath,  vowing 
that  he  would  come  back  and  haunt  her 
as  long  as  she  lived.  She  should  be  as 
fatal  to  all  who  loved  her  as  she  had 
been  to  him,  and  all  she  loved  should 
perish  in  her  embrace,  while  he  looked 
on  and  gloated  over  her  agony  and  hor- 
ror. So  he  raved  to  the  very  last.  Poor 
fellow,  as  near  as  I  could  find  out  he 
had  n't  been  quite  right  in  his  head  for 
years,  so  perhaps  he  was  n't  responsible. 
I  don't  know  :  it 's  hard  to  tell,  some- 
times, what  is  insanity  and  what  is  pure 
devilishness. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock  for  Isora.  She 
was  n't  in  much  pain,  and  did  n't  lose 
much  blood,  but  —  well,  just  imagine 
one  of  your  gayest  and  most  obliging 
gentleman  friends  should  suddenly  call 
on  you,  shoot  you  and  himself,  and  die 
cursing  you.  Would  you  feel  perfectly 
calm  and  serene,  and  go  on  with  your 
work  and  amusements  with  interest  un- 
abated ?  If  you  would,  I  don't  think 
you  are  the  kind  of  girl  I  care  to  asso- 
ciate with. 

It  was  then  Mrs.  Lasalle  sent  for  me, 
thinking  I  could  soothe  and  encourage 
them.  But  the  very  next  morning, 
while  Isora  held  her  pet  kitten  in  her 
lap,  it  went  into  a  fit  and  died.  That 
roused  all  Isora's  superstition.  She  was 
almost  wild  with  terror,  and  her  mother, 
if  anything,  worse.  She  brooded  over 
it  till  night,  and  then  thinking  in  her 
desperation  she  would  know  the  worst, 


she  went  and  took  her  canary  out  of  the 
cage.  It  struggled  to  get  away,  and  I 
suppose  she  must  have  squeezed  it  un- 
consciously. Anyhow,  it  toppled  over 
and  died. 

By  that  time  they  were  fairly  con- 
vinced the  curse  had  come  upon  them. 
Three  or  four  times  in  the  night  Isora 
screamed  out  that  the  dead  man  was 
standing  over  her  with  a  sword,  ready  to 
kill  anything  she  took  in  her  arms. 

"  And  yesterday  afternoon,"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Lasalle,  "  Little  Maisie  came  in, 
my  sister's  daughter,  about  four  years 
old.  Not  knowing  anything  about  this 
awful  curse,  poor  little  innocent,  she 
ran  straight  to  Isora,  and  climbed  into 
her  lap  as  usual.  Her  mother  saw  it 
and  screamed.  Isora  pushed  the  child 
away  almost  instantly,  but  the  little 
thing  clung  to  her.  It  couldn't  have 
been  ten  seconds  before  I  snatched  her 
'away,  but  she  was  senseless.  Her  heart 
had  almost  stopped  beating,  and  we 
worked  over  her  half  an  hour  before  she 
gave  the  faintest  sign  of  life.  And  she 
had  not  been  in  my  poor  girl's  arms  a 
quarter  of  a  minute." 

"  But  she  is  alive  ? ''  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  but  she  is  very  ill.  Perhaps 
she  may  die  yet.  And  Isora  did  not 
willingly  hold  her  for  one  moment.  O, 
it  is  horrible !  horrible !  I  dare  not 
even  kiss  my  poor  darling  !  And  no- 
'body  can  tell  me  any  way  to  remove  his 
curse.  There  is  no  escape ! "  and  she 
went  off  into  hysterical  prayers  and  sobs. 

I  won't  pretend  that  cold  shivers 
didn't  creep  down  my  back  bone,  but 
mother's  strong  Puritan  common  sense 
was  n't  all  knocked  out  of  my  head.  I 
don't  believe  bad  people  are  permitted 
to  go  on  tormenting  folks,  only  with  in- 
creased power,  after  they  are  dead.  As 
for  the  child,  it  occurred  to  me  that  she 
was  just  as  likely  to  be  shocked  into  ill- 
ness by  the  terrified  shrieking,  pushing, 
and  snatching,  as  by  the  momentary 
contact  with  Isora. 

But  I  did  n't  stop  to  reason  it  out,  nor 
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to  think  of  anything  but  that  if  Isora 
believed  all  this  she  must  be  almost  dis- 
tracted, and  her  mother  could  n't  give  her 
much  strength  or  encouragement. 
Hilda  Maynard  is  n't  of  the  scary  sort, 
not  if  I  know  her ;  and  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  her  forever  if  she  let  an  un- 
reasonable, intangible  horror  keep  her 
away  from  a  friend  who  was  going  wild 
for  want  of  courage  and  cheer.  I  just 
left  Mrs.  Lasalle  in  her  hysterics,  and 
went  straight  up  to  Isora's  room.  I 
won't  deny  I  felt  odd  and  creepy,  but 
I  only  prayed  :  "  Lord,  protect  me  ! 
Show  me  what  to  do  to  help  her,"  then 
set  my  teeth  hard,  and  went  in. 

Isora  was  lying  on  the  bed,  face  down, 
but  when  I  spoke  she  started  up, 
screamed,  and  retreated,  her  hands 
thrown  out  to  repel  me. 

"Hilda,  O  Hilda!  Why  have  you 
come  ?  What  has  brought  you  to  this 
accursed  house  ?  Fly  !  O,  if  you  love 
me,  fly  for  your  life  !  " 

She  looked  like  one  distracted,  her 
hair  was  all  in  disorder,  her  dress  crump- 
led, her  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes  wild 
and  glittering.  You  could  tell  at  a  glance 
she  had  worried  herself  into  a  fever,  — 
and  no  wonder. 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms  in  spite  of 
her  struggles,  and  kissed  her. 

"  Now,  Isora,  don't  talk  like  a  goose. 
You  know  you  are  glad  to  see  me." 

She  broke  away  and  stood  staring  at 
me,  waiting  to  see  me  fall  dead,  I  sup- 
pose, but  I  did  n't  do  it. 

She  was  trembling  from  hea~d  to  foot. 
The  hands  I  had  clasped  were  cold  as 
death,  but  her  cheeks  burned  like  fever. 

"  Hilda,"  she  gasped,  "  are  n't  you 
afraid?" 

I  was.  I  could  n't  look  at  her,  my  dear, 
brave,  willful,  brilliant  Isora,  and  see  her 
terrified  and  tortured  like  this,  without 
feeling  a  sickening  dread  of  the  power 
that  could  do  it.  And  while  she  looked 
at  me,  a  sense  of  horror  came  over  me. 

But  I  was  stubborn.  I  only  swept  her 
a  low  bow,  and  answered  :  "  Afraid  ?  I 


am  Hilda  Maynard,  at  your  service,  and 
I  've  come  to  give  you  a  little  of  the  en- 
couragement and  common  sense  you 
very  much  need." 

She  laughed  nervously,  and  her  eyes 
were  a  little  less  wild  with  terror  as  she 
asked  : — 

"Has  mamma  told  you  everything? 
Do  you  know  that  I  am  accursed,  — that 
I  am  fatal  to  everyone  I  love  ?  " 

"Your  mother  told  me  a  pack  of  non- 
sense, begging  her  pardon  for  the  word. 
Isora,  dear,  you  are  n't  really  silly  enough 
to  believe  that  stuff  ?  " 

"But  it  is  true,  —  horribly  true," 
and  she  shivered  again  like  one  in  an 
ague.      "  Just    my  touch  —  my   loving 
touch — killed  my  kitten— and  my  poor 
birdie— and  poor  loving  little  Maisie  !  " 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense !  "  I  cried  de- 
cidedly, though  I  felt  a  queer  longing  to 
run  away.  "  The  kitten  had  a  fit  like 
scores  of  other  cats,— you  squeezed  the 
bird  without  knowing  it, — and  little 
Maisie  is  as  much  alive  as  ever  she  was. 
You  precious  goose  —  " 

I  meant  to  give  her  a  hug,  but  she 
sprang  away. 

"  Don't,  don't  !  O  Hilda,  you  must  n't 
touch  me." 

"  Sit  down  and  talk  reasonably  then," 
I  ordered.  "  Or  I  '11  give  you  a  regular 
bear  hug,  whether  or  no." 

She  couldn't  have  minded  me  more 
meekly  if  I  had  held  a  revolver  to  her 
head. 

For  the  next  half  hour  I  laughed  at 
her  fears,  argued  some ;  but  ridicule 
seemed  more  effective,  so  I  used  that 
most,  and  tried  my  best  generally  to 
cheer  her  up  and  bring  her  to  reason. 

I  succeeded  fully  as  well  as  I  expected. 
The  unnatural  glitter  faded  from  her 
eyes  and  the  terror  from  her  face,  she 
grew  more  composed  and  laughed  at  me 
for  an  "obstinate  little  skeptic."  Then 
I  recalled  old  times  and  our  schoolmates, 
but  all  the  time  just  sitting  opposite  and 
not  offering  to  touch  her,  for  I  wanted  to 
get  her  calmed  down  first. 
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Then  Mrs.  Lasalle  came  up  to  see  if 
Isora  was  asleep,  and  was  terribly  start- 
led to  find  me  there.  It  seems  she  had 
believed  I  went  home  when  I  slipped 
out, —  though  she  might  have  known  me 
better.  But  Isora  looked  so  much  bet- 
ter, she  had  n't  the  heart  to  order  me 
away,  frightened  for  me  as  she  was. 

Isora  hadn't  eaten  anything  to  speak 
of  since  that  scamp  shot  himself,!  found, 
and  I  didn't  wonder  any  more  at  her 
condition.  But  I  called  for  the  most 
tempting  supper  the  towncould  provide, 
declaring  I  was  hungry  as  a  wolf.  Mrs. 
Lasalle  went  down  to  see  about  it.  I 
left  the  room  for  a  minute,  and  when  I 
came  back  Isora  was  asleep  in  her  chair. 
Poor  girl,  she  was  worn  out  with  grief 
and  terror,  and  as  soon  as  the  burden 
was  lifted  ever  so  little,  sleep  overcame 
her. 

I  sat  down  by  the  window  to  think 
things  over.  There  was  something 
queer  about  it.  Not  that  Isora  should 
believe  it.  She  was  superstitious,  and 
believed  in  ghosts  and  curses  and  such, 
as  her  mother  had  before  her.  The  un- 
lucky coincidence  of  the  kitten's  death 
only  made  fear  into  terror.  As  for  the 
little  cousin,  I  had  seen  her, —  a  sickly, 
nervous  little  thing,  remarkably  sensi- 
tive to  a  word  or  tone.  I  did  n't  wonder 
their  shrieking  and  hustling  had  almost 
frightened  her  to  death.  And  her 
mother  was  like  Mrs.  Lasalle.  But  the 
panic  among  the  friends  and  neighbors 
was  queer.  There  must  have  been  some 
of  them  who  were  not  superstitious. 

Then  I  thought  of  old  times  at  school, 
and  the  girls  there  who  always  looked 
at  things  as  Isora  did,  and  believed  what 
she  believed  ;  and  I  remembered,  par- 
ticularly, how  once  at  a  party  I  had  to 
pay  a  forfeit  by  bringing  an  ivy  leaf 
from  a  churchyard  wall  across  the  street, 
and  Isora  went  with  me.  It  was  a  brave, 
kind  thing  for  her  to  do,  because  she 
was  afraid  of  the  churchyard  after  dark, 
and  naturally  supposed  I  was.  I  was  n't, 
—  or  at  least  I  never  had  been  before. 


It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  felt 
those  queer  cold  shivers  creeping  down 
my  back,  and  my  hair  prickle  and  start 
up  on  my  head.  I  had  passed  that  same 
churchyard  alone  after  dark  more  than 
once  without  the  faintest  notion  of 
alarm  ;  but  that  night,  with  Isora's  arm 
in  mine,  I  came  near  yielding  to  a  panic 
of  superstitious  fear,  almost  fancying 
some  skeleton  form  was  rising  from  a 
grave  behind  me.  And  yet  she  had  n't 
said  one  word  to  alarm  me,  though  I 
saw  by  her  white  face  when  we  got  back 
that  she  had  been  horribly  frightened. 

I  could  remember,  too,  what  an  in- 
fluence she  had, —  how  once  or  twice, 
"just  to  see  what  she  could  do,"  she 
had  coaxed  the  most  timid  girls  in  school 
to  follow  her  into  positive  danger  (for 
she  was  fearless  enough  where  tangible 
force  was  concerned),  and  got  them  to 
laughing  over  it,  but  the  very  moment 
her  attention  was  called  off,  they  would 
fly  back  in  a  perfect  panic. 

I  remembered  all  this,  and  my  own 
shivering  dread  when  she  looked  at  me, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  just 
so  long  as  she  believed  that  stuff,  just  so 
long  she  would  make  every  one  who 
came  near  her  believe  it  too.  And  when 
people  believe  they  are  going  to  die,  they 
generally  die, —  and  if  she  looked  at  me 
again  like  that,  and  made  me  believe 
it,- 

I  did  n't  go  any  farther  than  that.  I 
just  jumped  up  and  told  Hilda  Maynard 
she  was  a  fool,  and  if  she  did  n't  know 
any  better  than  to  believe  what  she 
knew  could  n't  be  so,  she  deserved  to  be 
scared  to  death. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  as  if  the 
fates  were  against  Isora,  just  the  evening 
to  rouse  vague  forebodings  and  terror. 
Though  October,  it  was  too  warm  to 
close  the  windows,  yet  outdoors  looked 
chilly  and  gray;  with  dark  masses  of 
cloud  flying  across  the  sky,  and  fitful 
gusts  of  wind  moaning  around  the  house 
and  sending  the  dead  leaves  rustling 
everywhere.  Isora  stirred  and  muttered 
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uneasily,  but  I  hated  to  wake  her.  Then 
as  I  turned  to  light  the  lamp,  she  cried 
out  sharply,  and  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
a  scream  :  — 

"Don't,  don't  shoot  me'!  " 

"  Wake  up,dear  !  There 's  nobody  here 
but  me,"  I  said,  feeling  an  odd  shiver, 
and  hastening  to  light  up. 

But  she  had  been  dreaming  the  whole 
horrible  scene  over,  and  before  she  was 
fairly  awake  came  a  fierce  gust  of  wind, 
wailing  around  the  house, '  sending  a 
shower  of  dead  leaves  through  the  win- 
dow, waving  the  curtains  and  flaring  the 
lamp  wildly.  It  was  eerie  enough  to 
startle  a  person  with  good  sound  nerves, 
and  it  undid  all  my  work  with  Isora. 
She  cowered,  quivering  like  an  aspen 
with  terror,  and  screamed,  "  Run,  run, 
Hilda!  Run  for  your  life  !  It  is  com- 
ing." 

My  courage  all  melted  away.  The 
panic  by  the  churchyard  wall  was  noth- 
ing to  this.  It  seems  as  if  I  knew  an 
awful  something  was  poising  just  outside 
the  window  to  sweep  upon  me.  But 
just  then  Mrs.  Lasalle  and  her  sister 
ran  in.  They  had  heard  the  'shrieks,  and 
I  suppose  they  expected  to  see  my  dead 
body. 

"  Run  !  fly  !  it  is  here  !  "  Isora  gasped, 
and  her  aunt  did  fly  —  almost. 

But  her  mother  stood  trembling,  ask- 
ing, "  O  my  darling,  can  't  I  help  you  ?  " 
I  couldn't  help  respecting  her.  She 
was  gray  with  fear,  but  she  would  stay 
if  she  could  help  her  daughter. 

"  No,  no  !  Take  Hilda  away,"  panted 
Isora.  "  Quick,  quick  !  It  is  just  behind 
her,  with  sword  raised."  Her  eyes  were 
dilated,  her  voice  hoarse  with  horror. 

A  cold  breath  seemed  to  enwrap  me 
from  head  to  foot,  my  flesh  prickled  and 
stood  out  goose-fashion.  I  could  not 
stand  still.  But  even  then  I  knew  that 
Isora  was  suffering  more  than  I,  and 
that  in  all  the  world  nobody  but  I  could 
save  her.  I  wanted,  frantically,  to  run, 
—  and  I  did.  I  pounced  on  Isora  and 
caught  her  in  my  arms. 


"  Now,  you  little  goosie,  we  '11  give 
your  cowardly  old  ghost  a  chance  to  try 
his  strength.  He 's  awfully  brave  to  pick 
on  helpless  kittens,  and  canary  birds, 
and  sickly  babies.  Let 's  see  if  he  '11  dare 
tackle  a  full-grown  girl,  with  a  healthy 
spirit  of  her  own  and  a  good  sound  body 
to  boot.  Now  you  sit  down,  and  take 
me  on  your  lap,  and  together  we  '11  stare 
the  old  fellow  out  of  countenance." 

My  voice  did  n't  sound  natural,  and 
my  teeth  were  almost  chattering,  but  I 
must  conquer  that  delusion  or  —  I  did  n't 
dare  think  what. 

She  had  screamed  and  struggled  like 
mad,  but  she  could  n't  break  from  me. 
I  was  almost  as  excited  as  she,  but  not 
so  exhausted  with  days  of  horror  and 
fasting.  We  were  fighting  for  life,  both 
of  us. 

"  You  will  die ! "  she  whispered  hoarse- 
ly, and  I  held  my  chattering  teeth  steady 
long  enough  to  answer  :  — 

"  I  '11  risk  it  for  a  quarter." 

She  stopped  struggling,  and  I  think  I 
should  have  brought  her  to  reason  with- 
out any  more  trouble,  but  just  then  Mrs. 
Lasalle  gave  a  long  sigh,  and  dropped 
to  the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  Isora  stared 
at  her,  then  at  me,  and  past  me  at  some- 
thing only  she  could  see. 

"  Mamma  is  dead,"  she  whispered. 
"  And  now  you  will  kill  Hilda, —  just  for 
loving  me." 

"You  darling  dunce,"  I  protested, 
though  I  was  shivering  from  head  to 
foot.  "  Do  I  talk  like  a  dead  girl  ?  And 
your  mamma  will  come  to  all  right  pres- 
ently." 

She  did  n't  answer,  only  stood  rigid, 
her  eyes  almost  starting  from  their  sock- 
ets, fixed  not  on  me  but  on  the  appari- 
tion she  saw  just  behind  me. 

It  was  fearfully  still, —  only  a  faint  lit- 
tle moan  around  the  corners, .and  a  whis- 
pering of  dead  leaves  outside.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  could  n't  think  of  another 
thing  to  say,  and  there  I  stood,  with  my 
arms  around  her,  the  cold  sweat  start- 
ing on  my  forehead,  and  that  feeling 
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ghostly  presence  behind  me.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  low  despairing  "O-o-oh!" 
and  as  sure  as  I  live  a  queer,  numb  feel- 
ing seemed  to  go  between  my  ribs, 
straight  to  my  heart.  Then  my  heart 
seemed  to  cease  beating,  and  all  the 
strength  to  go  out  of  me.  Like  a  flash 
it  went  through  my  mind  :  — 

"  It  is  too  strong  for  me,  it  is  conquer- 
ing me,  whatever  it  is, —  and  if  I  am  con- 
quered I  shall  die, —  killed  by  a  thing 
that  does  n't  exist  outside  of  a  diseased 
imagination  !  That 's  a  pretty  fate  for 
a  sensible  girl.  And  if  I  die,  Isora  will 
rave  herself  to  death,  and  her  mother 
will  soon  follow  her.  I  must  conquer." 

I  think  I  was  fainting — perhaps  worse 
—  but  I  fought  it  with  every  atom  of 
energy  I  had.  I  forced  open  the  eyes 
that  were  dim  and  leaden,  I  tried  with 
all  my  might  to  hold  her  fast,  but  my 
hands  seemed  to  be  paralyzed. 

It  was  no  use.  She  kept  her  staring 
eyes  fixed  on  that  imaginary  murderer 
behind  me.  I  could  not  breathe,  an  aw- 
ful weight  seemed  pressing  me  down, 
down,  every  nerve  paralyzed, —  nothing 
was  right  but  my  brain,  which  showed 
me  the  awful  danger,  and  forced  me  to- 
desperate  resistance.  To  think  that 
Isora,  who  loved  me,  was  actually  kill- 
ing me  by  her  blind  belief.  Her  mind- 
force  was  stronger  than  mine.  If  she 
continued  to  think  I  was  dying,  I  should 
die.  I  must  break  her  train  of  thought. 

Tightening  my  hold  with  all  the 
strength  I.  had,  I  shook  her  till  her  teeth 
chattered  with  something  besides  fright. 
The  deadly  oppression  weakened,  my 
hopes  and  strength  revived,  but  I  only 
shook  the  harder,  until  she  gasped  in 
alarm : — 

"  Hilda,  don't !     You  hurt  me." 

"  Isora  Lasalle,"  I  answered  fiercely, 
"  if  I  can't  drive  this  nonsense  out  of 
your  head  any  other  way,  as  sure  as  fate 
I'll  choke  you  senseless." 

She  looked  at  me  in  fright,  then  back 
at  vacancy,  stared  a  moment,  then  her 
face  lit  up,  and  with  a  glad  cry  of  "  It 's 


gone,"  she  fell  against  me  in  a  dead  faint. 

I  laid  her  down  and  staggered  to  the 
nearest  chair,  feeling  as  weak  as  if  I  had 
been  sick  a  month.  The  horror,  and  the 
shivers,  and  the  creepy  feeling,  were  all 
gone.  I  never  felt  safer  in  my  life,  in 
spite  of  the  wailing  wind  and  those  two 
senseless  forms  on  the  carpet,  but  I  was 
utterly  exhausted,  mind  and  body. 

Pretty  soon  the  German  woman  came 
in,  sent  by  the  aunt  to  see  if  anybody 
was  left  alrve,  I  suppose.  She  took  away 
Mrs.  Lasalle,  who  was  regaining  con- 
sciousness, and  it  was  n't  long  before 
Isora  opened  her  eyes.  I  was  kneeling 
beside  her,  and  she  threw  her  arms 
around  me. 

"  O  Hilda,  you  are  alive  yet !  And 
you  have  driven  it  off,  and  broken  the 
curse  !  How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it  ? 
Why,  I  saw  its  sword  driven  up  to  the 
hilt  in  your  side  ?  " 

Then  she  began  to  laugh  nervously. 
"You  demure  little  cheat,  I  never  im- 
agined you  could  look  so  fierce  and  ter- 
rible. You  actually  scared  me  into  for- 
getting the  spirit  for  a  moment.  And 
I  should  think  your  fingers  were  made 
of  iron,"  rubbing  her  shoulder  ruefully. 

Would  you  believe  it  ?  Those  places 
where  I  had  held  when  it  seemed  to  me 
my  hands  had  n't  a  bit  of  strength  were 
black  and  blue  for  two  weeks  afterwards ! 
Isora's  imagination  had  unstrung  my 
nerves,  but  not  spoiled  my  muscles  near 
as  much  as  I  thought. 

We  were  both  down  with  nervous  pros- 
tration for  the  next  few  days,  Isora  in 
bed,  and  I  not  much  better;  but  the 
ghost  never  put  in  an  appearance  again, 
not  even  in  dreams.  Like  a  sensible 
fellow  he  knew  when  he  was  whipped. 
Isora  wasn't  even  afraid  of  him  again. 

Mrs.  Lasalle  did  begin  once  to  ask, 
"  What  if  it  should  come  again  ?  Would 
anybody  but  Hilda  be  proof  against  it?"" 
—  but  I  stopped  her  in  a  hurry.  I  meant 
to  give  her  a  terrible  scolding  for  that 
ill-timed  faint,  which  doubled  the  dan- 
ger of  that  last  battle,  and  came  so  near 
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osting  both  my  life  and  Isora's ;  but  her 
elief  in  the  "  curse  "  was  so  secure,  and 
er  bewilderment  at  my  explanation  so 
itiable,  that  I  gave  it  up,  and  most  like- 
y  she  believes  to  this  day  that  I  drove 
ff  the  ghost  by  some  mysterious  incan- 
ation.  I  did  succeed  in  bringing  Isora 

understand  it  though,  and   relieved 
nough  she  was. 

As  for  Maisie,  I  got  her  one  day  when 

er  mother  and  aunt  were  away,  and  took 

er  to  Isora,  and  as  no  one  was  there  to 

care  her  into  fits,  she  sat  in  her  cousin's 

ap  and  chattered  very  happily  for  more 

ian  an  hour.    The  ladies  were  horrified 

hen  they  heard  of  it,  and  declared  they 

ould  n't  have  dared  to  risk  it.    Neither 

ould  I  if  they  had  been  there,  and  so 

told  them, —  and  if  I  didn't  give  them 

lecture  on  frightening  children  to 
eath,  my  name  is  n't  Hilda  Maynard. 

And  that  is  the  whole  story,  only  I 
an't  help  thinking  what  would  have 
lappened  if  I  had  been  the  least  bit  su- 
>erstitious  or  weak.  Even  as  it  was,  I 
:ame  near  failing.  A  weak  or  supersti- 
ious  person  would  have  believed, —  and 
un  away  or  died.  And  then  Isora  would 
ave  gone  utterly  crazy,— and  it  would 
lave  killed  her  mother.  And  then  the 
tory  would  have  been  in  all  the  papers, 


and  superstitious  fear  everywhere  would 
have  been  increased.  And  perhaps  — 
who  knows  ?  —  some  other  scoundrel 
might  have  cursed  a  girl  who  offended 
him,  and  brought  on  a  fresh  train  of  hor- 
ror and  misery, —  all  for  want  of  a  little 
common  sense.  One  never  knows  where 
the  consequences  of  guilt  or  folly  are  to 
end. 

Even  as  it  is,  you  see,  there  are  peo- 
ple who  will  tell  you  that  I  "fought  with 
a  ghost."  But  one  thing  they  can't  de- 
ny,—  whatever  it  was,  fact  or  fancy,  man, 
ghost,  or  devil,  /  conquered  it,  and  there- 
fore such  things  are  not  irresistible. 
And  the  moral  is,  if  you  are  confronted 
by  a  great  fear  don't  let  it  drive  you 
crazy,  but  use  your  common  sense.  If 
you  have  none  yourself,  hunt  up  some 
friend  who  has.  Hundreds  of  people  die 
every  year  who  are  really  scared  to  death. 
I  do  hope  that  sometime  civilization  will 
advance  far  enough  to  treat  those  who 
spread  unnecessary  alarms  as  it  would 
one  who  scattered  deadly  poison,  wheth- 
er they  are  sensational  newspapers 
giving  most  exaggerated  hydrophobia 
alarms,  doctors  spreading  a  perfect  panic 
of  fear  under  a  cloak  of  warning  against 
contagion,  or  only  fools  telling  ghost 
stories  to  children. 

Ada  E.  Ferris. 
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IT  is  not  without  a  shade  of  solemnity  that  men 
realize  in  entering  on  the  year  1891  that  it  opens  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  tell  themselves  that  decades  and  centuries  are 
purely  conventional  divisions,  and  human  events 
pass  over  the  imaginary  lines  without  the  faintest  jar. 
Every  woman  knows  that  each  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  year  adds  as  much  to  her  age  as  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  her  thirtieth  birthday,  but  probably 
there  are  few  that  feel  it.  Nor  is  this  sense  of  epochs 
and  stages  in  the  world's  history  and  our  personal 
history  a  false  or  misleading  one,  even  though  the 
lines  of  demarkation  are  merely  conventional.  Some 
of  the  philosophers  tell  us  that  so  far  as  we  know 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  time, —  that  this  so-called 
"  fundamental  conception"  is  only  a  way  of  express- 
ing our  perception  of  the  succession  of  events- 
And  if,  as  human  hearts  must  needs  believe,  that 
great  and  unceasing  procession  is  march  ing  past  us 
some  whither,  if  we  must 

doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  pur- 
pose runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  pro- 
cess of  the  suns, 

then  human  minds  must  place  mile-stones  and  try 
to  measure  the  space  traversed  toward  the  unknown 
goal.  And  we  believe  there  is  something  vastly 
useful  in  this  increased  self-consciousness  of  its  own 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  race.  It  seems  to  us 
good  that  the  thought  should  rest  a  little  weightily  on 
men's  minds  that  but  a  decade  remains  in  which,  if 
they  are  old,  to  make  up  the  record  of  the  century 
for  whose  latter  half  future  generations  will  hold  them 
chiefly  accountable ;  if  they  are  young,  to  prepare 
the  conditions  under  which  the  weight  of  the  next 
century  shall  fall  upon  their  shoulders. 

THE  two  most  notable  public  events  of  the  year 
just  closing  have  been  the  surprising  political  revolu- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  the  sudden  and  ca- 
lamitous confusion  that  has  overwhelmed  the  Home 
Rule  movement  in  Ireland.  The  first  is  a  thing 
that  may  or  may  not  be  of  great  permanent  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  the  country,  according  to  the 
officering  and  conduct  the  winning  party  shall  choose 
for  itself.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
decisive  act  in  a  great  dissolving  and  re-forming  of 
parties,  such  as  has  before  occurred  in  our  national 
history ;  yet  observers  have  several  times  already 
believed  that  this  re-forming  was  imminent,  and  the 
presage  has  passed  away.  The  second  —  the  climax 
of  the  strange  and  stormy  history  of  Mr.  ParnelPs 
life  —  is  one  of  the  most  painfully  dramatic  events 


of  the  century.  The  end  of  it  no  one  can  foresee  ; 
that  is,  no  one  can  foresee  whether  it  will  be  com- 
pletely disastrous,  shattering  for  a  generation  the 
hopes  of  progress  in  Ireland,  causing  grave  reac-j 
tions  in  English  politics,  and  closing  the  career  on 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  singularly  pathetic  and  undeserved! 
failure, —  a  discomfiture  unparalleled  in  history  foi| 
the  cynical  recklessness  with  which  it  would  bei 
brought  upon  a  leader  and  a  party  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  cause  for  which  they  had  risked  it.  j 
History  has  given  no  more  startling  instance  of  the  I 
truth  that  the  traitor  to  private  honoris  more  aptj 
than  another,  in  spite  of  notable  exceptions,  to  be 
traitor  to  all  honor. 

OF  matters  that  have  especially  concerned  our 
own  State  this  year,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  em- 
phatic reiteration  by  the  Federated  Trades  of  its 
demand  for  the  ballot  reform,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  same  policy  by  the  grangers.  Whether  this  will 
result  in  any  immediate  action  by  the  Legislature  is 
very  doubtful,  but  it  must  be  only  a  question  of 
time.  The  election  gave  no  decisive  verdict  on  this 
point.  In  fact,  the  only  result  of  the  election  de- 
serving of  special  mention  here  is  the  emphasis  with 
which  Colonel  Waite  was  nominated,  and  the  vote 
by  which  he  was  elected.  Colonel  Waite  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  strong  candidate  in  any  case, 
but  all  opinion  seems  to  agree  that  his  unanimous 
nomination,  and  the  vote  by  which  he  ran  ahead  of 
his  ticket  at  the  polls,  was  the  direct  consequence  of 
his  treatment  at  Washington  earlier  in  the  year. 
This  matter  —  with  which  the  OVERLAND  has  some 
immediate  concern — has  already  been  fully  spoken 
of  here.  Colonel  Waite's  name,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Judge  Field,  had  been  withdrawn  for  a  fed- 
eral office,  solely  and  avowedly  on  account  of  some 
perfectly  proper  phrases  in  an  article  regarding  the 
late  Judge  Terry,  which  we  had  asked  from  him. 
Th«  personal  injustice  was  doubtless  felt  not  only  by 
acquaintances  but  by  the  people  of  the  State,  on 
behalf  of  a  fellow  citizen  :  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  there  was  also  a  general  desire  to  enter  pro- 
test against  the  impropriety  of  Judge  Field's  influ- 
encing patronage,  and  the  offense  against  just  free- 
dom of  speech. 


THE  year  in  educational  matters  has  been  mark 
by  the  retirement  of  President  Horace  Davis  from  the 
State  University, —  to  be  hereafter,  we  trust  all  the 
more  powerful  a  friend  of  the  higher  education  in  our 
community  for  the  episode  of  immediate  connection 
with  its  administration, —  and  the  accession  of  Pro- 
fessor Kellogg  to  the  "  acting  presidency."  with  the 
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e  approval,  we  believe,  of  all  friends  of  the  Uni- 
ty. The  announcement  has  been  made  that  a 
idid  museum  of  art  and  antiquities  is  to  be  given 
[rs.  Stanford  to  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  Univer- 
and  next  year  will  doubtless  see  a  rapid  advance- 
;to  completion  of  the  equipments  of  this  Univer- 
The  astronomers  of  the  Lick  Observatory  have 
unced  their  belief  that  they  can  follow  some  of 
short-perio:!  comats  around  their  whole  orbit, 
see  where  they  go  to, — an  annexation  of  space 
e  known  and  visible  universe  that  it  takes  the 
h  to  contemplate. 


THE  year  was  marked  by  a  severe  labor  struggle 
in  the  iron  works  of  San  Francisco  ;  yet  it  has  on  the 
whole  been  a  year  free  from  bitterness  in  class  feel- 
ing, whether  in  this  State  or  elsewhere.  Social  dis- 
cussion has  not  been  sharp,  and  no  grave  discontents 
have  appeared.  1890  has  doubtless  been  to  many, 
as  every  year  is,  a  year  of  calamities  and  intolerable 
burdens,  a  year  of  failure,  humiliation,  and  disaster, 
a  year  to  stand  in  memories  as  the  blackest  of  a  life- 
time ;  but  to  the  State  at  large  few  years  have  been 
more  peaceful  and  smoothly  prosperous. 
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Holiday  Publications. 

1C  of  the  most  beautiful   of  purely  decorative 

ay  books  is  Summer  land ,^  which  is  made  up 

ty  or  more  fine  engravings,  each  on  a  page  by 

and    each    pair  (one  a  sketchy  vignette,  the 

an    elaborate     drawing)    illustrating     some 

h  of  verse  or  prose,  such  as  "  Quiet  valley  and 

:d  glen," 

"The  life  that  floods  the  happy  fields 
With  song  and  light  and  color," 

0  the  balmy  pine  woods,"  "  Over  the  hills  and 
gh  the  yarrow."  There  is  a  general  progres- 
throughout  the  book  from  morning  scenes  to 
ng,  but  not  a  formal  one.  Some  of  the  sketches 
riginal  and  charming,  others  betray  the  clifn- 
of  doing  anything  very  characteristic  now  in 
ine  of  work,  but  all  are  of  real  merit. 
e  of  the  prettiest  gift  books  of  the  season  is 
Toland's  poem,  Tisayac  of  the  Yosemite?  issued 
the  press  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
d  in  white  and  gold,  the  exterior  is  a  pleasure  in 
intiness  and  simplicity.  Mrs.  Toland's  text  is 
r  best  manner,  and  the  pictures  and  floral  de- 
are  from  the  hands  of  the  best  artists.  Will. 
ow  contributes  a  vignette  in  colors,  and  Diel- 
>  Indian  figures  are  as  striking  and  as  true  as 
lore  famous  Darley  types. 

'  Around  the   Year  3    is  a  calendar  by  Pauline 
:r,  —  like    previous   work   of  the   same  artist, 

immerlaml.      Hy   Margaret  MacDonald    Pullman 
cS  Sliepard:  1891.      For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
>iiel  Carson  &  Co. 

•     tin-    V.,.,cmite.     By  M.    B.    M.  Toland. 
J.    H.   Lippincott  Company:    1890.  For 
Francisco  by  Joseph  A.  Hoffman. 

nd  the  Year.     By  Pauline  Sunter.    Boston: 
><)i.      For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
el  Carson  &  Co. 


dainty  in  finish,  and  quaint  and  original  in  the  de- 
signs, made  up  of  child  figures,  but  somewhat  out  of 
drawing  and  not  pleasant  in  treatment  effaces.  Yet 
this  one  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  those  of 
earlier  years. 

The  Prang  Company  4  are  increasing  the  number  of 
their  "fine  art  books  and  booklets,"  and  these  are 
often  really  beautiful.  We  have  received  The  Winds 
of  the  Seasons,  containing  some  indifferent  verses 
descriptive  of  the  winds  of  spring,  summer,  autumn 
and  winter,  illustrated  with  delicate  and  pretty 
prints,  alternately  monochrome  and  in  colors ;  Sum- 
mer Thoughts  for  Yule  Tide,  containing  in  pretty 
and  thoughtful  verses  a  sort  of  regretful  reminiscence 
of  summer,  illustrated  with  the  same  sort  of  delicate 
color  prints ;  Home,  Sweet  Home,  less  attractively 
pictured,  mainly  in  monochrome,  but  partly  in  the 
one  brown  tint,  lighted  in  a  curious  and  not  unat- 
tractive way  with  washes  of  red  and  yellow,  giving 
the  effect  of  a  sunset  lingering  in  twilight,  or  of  fire- 
light in  a  dark  room.  These  three  are  all  illustrated 
by  Louis  K.  Harlow.  The  colored  pages  are  not  in 
the  least  gaudy,  but  fine  and  modest.  The  booklet8 
are  all  in  the  slightest  card  covers.  We  have  be- 
sides a  still  slighter  card-bound  book  containing  a 
few  poems  by  Celia  Thaxter,  with  covers  and  an  il- 
lustration in  colors  by  the  author,  the  poems  of 
course  worth  reading  and  keeping,  the  color  designs 
hardly  ;  The  Story  of  a  Dory,  one  of  the  "  novelty  '' 
sort  of  books,  bound  in  cards  shaped  and  colored 
to  represent  a  dory,  the  story  in  verse  by  Edwaid 
Everett  Hale,  and  the  pictures  by  F.  Schuyler 
Matthews;  a  "  fine  art  picture  "  of  chickens  and  a 
mouse,  by  A.  F.  Tait ;  a  pretty  calendar  with  pussy 
decorations  ;  and  some  cards  with  child  faces,  birds, 

4  Holiday  Publications  of  L.   Prang  &    Co:  Boston  : 
1890. 
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and  landscape  bits,  which  seem  to  us  of  more  than 
the  usual  merit. 

Lowell's  Works. 

MORE  delightful  and  satisfying  as  a    holiday  pos- 
session than  any  deliberately  holiday  book  could  be, 
is  the  beautiful  Riverside  edition  of  Lowell,1  in  ten 
volumes,  prose  and  verse.     The  series  is  not  com- 
plete, eight  volumes    only  having  reached  us,  but 
this  is  the  best  place  to  notice  it.      It  is  of  the  same 
sort  as  other  recent  editions  of  the  great  Americans 
by  the  same  firm, — undecorated  save  by  a  few  good 
portraits,  and  depending  on  its  admirable  print  and 
make-up  for  its  beauty.     Convenient    in   size,  plain 
and  clear  for  reading,  in  good  taste    in  every  detail, 
it  seems  to  us  all  that  a  lover  of  the  poet  and  essay- 
ist could  ask.     No  one  can  turn  the    pages  of  these 
books,  and  re-read  snatches  of  what  is   familiar,  or 
make  himself  familiar   with    bits   hitherto    unread, 
without  realizing  how   rare  and    exceptional   is  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Lowell  —  a  genius  depending  perhaps 
more  on  brains  in  general,  and  less   on    the  special 
mystic  touch,  than  is  usual.     He  is  one  of  the  men 
to  whom  all  he  has  learned,  and  all  he  has  thought, 
has  been  visibly  useful.     It  is  a    pain  to  an  admirer 
that  in  spite  of  the  gracious  and  loving  way  in  which 
he  can  address  a  friend,  he   can  be  cruel  as  a  critic  ; 
and  one  has  to  make   a   very    reluctant   admission 
against  so  noble  a  figure   in  American  letters,  when 
reading  the  harsh  attack — to  use  no  stronger  word — 
upon  Miss  Fuller,  in  the  Fable.     It  is  hard  to  know 
that  Lowell  could   be  guilty   of  personal   sneers  in 
public  at  a  woman  on  the  whole   noble   and    earn- 
est, because  he  did  not  find  her   manner  agreeable  ; 
and  to  see  that  what  might  have  been  done  in  the 
thoughtless  cruelty  of  a  young  man,  has  never  been 
eliminated  or  modified  in    any   later   edition.     We 
have,  in  addition  to  the  Riverside  books,  a  special 
edition  of  the  Fable  for    Critics-,  which    has  a  fac- 
simile of  the   original   title-page,  and  is  illustrated 
somewhat  quaintly  with    vignettes  of  a  number  of 
the  authors,  "  de   quibus  fabula  narratur, "  as   an- 
other title-page  has  it. 

Fra  Lippo  Lippi.3 

A  book  that  perhaps  should  wait  for  our  fiction 
review,  we  yet  advance  and  notice  in  this  number, 
because  from  the  beauty  of  its  illustration  and  make- 
up, it  seems  particularly  fitting  for  a  holiday  book. 
It  is  Margaret  Vere  Farrington's  Fra  Lippo  Lippi. 

!The  Writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  ten  vol- 
umes. Riverside  Edition.  Boston  :  Hough  ton,  Mif- 
rlin  &  Co.:  1890  and  1891.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  the  Bancroft  Company. 

2A  Fable  for  Critics.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1891.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  Bancroft  Company. 

8  Fra  Lippo  Lippi.  By  Margaret  Vere  Furrington. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. :  1890.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  the  J.  Dewing  Com; 


It  is  a  story  of  the  romance  in  the  life  of  the  gre 
painter,  told  in  sympathetic  fashion,  and  with  t 
artistic  touch  and  delicate  handling  that  the  subjt 
demands. 

The  fair  Lucrezia,  his  lady,  is  made  to  serve  i 
the  model  of  the  several  Madonnas  that  have  ma 
Lippi's  fame ;  and  the  illustration  of  the  book 
made  up  of  photogravure  plates  of  his  most  famo 
works,  several  other  examples  of  the  old  masto 
and  views  of  places  and  buildings  most  prominent 
mentioned.  To  the  philistine  who  looks  into  th« 
pictures,  seeing  only  the  dimmed  outlines  and! 
peeling  paint,  it  will  be  difficult  to  realize  the  sen 
ment  they  contain.  But  to  the  more  appreciat 
observer,  there  will  be  found  more  than  enough 
pay  for  all  the  study  he  may  give  them,  despite! 
fact  that  any  mechanical  reproduction  results  inj 
lessening  of  sentiment  ;  and  that  it  does  not  prei 
to  reproduce  the  splendor  of  the  coloring  so  of 
spoken  about  in  the  text, —  the  golden  hair  of  j 
crezia,  and  her  rose-leaf  cheeks.  Even  the  vel 
philistine  of  them  all,  however,  will  see  and  1 
pleasure  in  the  charm  of  the  beautiful  modern  1 
ture  of  the  Abbess  Margharita. 

The  lovers  of  the  blue  Italian  skies  and  the  I 
vading  art  spirit  of  that  land  of  sunshine  will  I 
a  delight  in  reading  a  book  that  so  well  repro« 
its  atmosphere  and  genius. 

Five  Books  of  Travel. 

A  BOOK  that  has  been  much  over  praised  ai 
much  over  blamed  is  Mr.  Jeremiah  Lynch's  Em 
tian  Sketches*  Critics  have  picked  it  to  pieceM 
its  Egyptology,  drubbing  Mr.  Lynch  for  slight  sli; 
as  badly  as  Macaulay's  schoolboy  was  ever  drubbec 
and  certain  English  reviews  have  praised  it  beyoi 
all  possibility  of  justification  in  the  book  itself,  till 
is  necessary  to  remember  in  reading  the  notices  th 
the  papers  are  of  Tory  proclivities,  and  that  W 
Lynch's  book  is  rather  favorable  to  the  English  0 
cupation  of  Egypt. 

Looking  at  the  book  itself  it  is  found  to  make  i 
pretension  to  great  erudition  in  the  matter  of  arch 
ology,  being  a  light,  sketchy  account  of  a  seas 
spent  in  Egypt,  in  Cairo  chiefly,  but  with  vario 
trips,  — one  the  usual  one  up  the  Nile.  Its  style 
pleasant  and  breezy,  with  an  occasional  phrase* 
causes  the  reader  to  remember  that  Mr.  Lynclr.fi 
San  Franciscan  of  today,  even  though  he  i- 
of  the  times  of  Rameses.  It  is  an  unusual  expe 
ence  for  San  Francisco  readers  to  come  across 
allusion  to  Buckley  in  reading  about  the  Nile: 
gion. 

Mr.  Lynch's  approval  of  English  occupation 

4  Egyptian  SkrU:!ir>.     P.v  Jeremiah  Lynch.   LqJ 
Vnokl.    i8u-  in   San  F 
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t  is  not  of  a  fulsome  or  unqualified  kind.  He 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  declares  that  all 
nations  are  doomed  to  become  dependencies  of 
reat  powers,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  Egypt  is 
ill  country  :  it  cannot  stand  alone  :  it  is  essen- 

0  the    power  that    seeks  to  control  the   Suez 

1  :  that  power  is  England  :  England  is  now  in 
ssion  of  Egypt  :  hence  she  must  continue  to 
it.     At  the  time  of  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
a,  England  was  anxious  to  share  the  responsi- 
•  of  that  step  with  another   power,  especially 
ce.     But  the    French   fleet   sailed   away,    and 
:he  British  alone  to  do  the  work  and  reap  the 
ts. 

ie  results  of  English  rule  in  Egypt  Mr.  Lynch 
beneficial  on  the  whole  ;  as  the  French  saying 
"  The  English  are  just,  but  they  are  not  amia- 
Their  justice  and  their  economy,  their  wise 
ise  and  un-Oriental  energy,  work  great  re- 
a  land  that  had  been  cursed  with  feeble,  in- 
and  extravagant  rulers.  Of  the  five  hundred 
dollars  of  the  Egyptian  debt,  not  more  than 
arter  had  been  used  for  any  public  good, 
heless  it  must  be  paid,  and  is  being  paid, 
half  the  taxes  go  to  keep  up  the  interest  ac- 
ilone. 

many  chapters  of  Mr.  Lynch's  book  touch  on 
serious  matters  as  these  ;  there  are  pleasant 
s  of  the  languorous  and  beauty-loving  Oriental 
th  its  strange  fire  of  fanaticism  beneath  and 
kground  of  hoary  antiquity  to  lend  it  dignity. 
>ok  well  repays  the  reader,  and  will  rouse  in 
rt  the  wish  to  do  as  this  other  Western  man 
id  seek  rest  from  the  turmoil  and  rush  of  the 
st  of  civilizations  in  dreaming  mid  the  ruins 
most  ancient. 
he  series  of  elaborate  and  tasteful  illustrated 
of  travel  now  issuing  from  the  Welch,  Fracker 
iny's  press,  two  of  the  latest  are  From  IW/nw- 
Park  to  Alaska,^  and  From  the  Land  of  (he 
ght  Sun  to  t/ie  F.'/^iz,2  both  by  Francis  C.  Ses- 
President  of  the  Ohio  Historical  and  Archi- 
ll Society.  It  will  be  remembered,  perhaps,  by 
readers  that  Mr.  Sessions  is  also  the  author 
a  Western  Levant,"  a  book  recently  reviewed 
OVKIU, A.\i>  with  unqualified  praise  as  to  illus- 
is  and  make-up,  and  with  very  mild  praise  as 
t.  The  present  books  serve  to  modify  this 
n  in  no  respect.  Mr.  Sessions  is  painfully 
ater  in  his  point  of  view  in  spite  of  his  jour- 
js,  and  his  style  is  often  so  slovenly  as  to  fail 
ously  in  saying  what  he  intends  to  say.  A  few 
jles  will  make  this  plain.  Speaking  of  the 
sion  of  Chinese  from  Seattle  some  years  ago  by 
was  known  at  the  time  as  "  the  Tacoma  meth- 

•om  Yellowstone  Park  to  Alaska.     By  Francis  C. 
>ns.    Welch,  Fracker  Co.     New  York  :  1890. 

•om  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  to  the  Volga. 


od,"  he  says,  (From  Yellowstone  Park  to  Alaska,  p. 
55)  :  "[Only]  about  one  half  remained.  As  a  result, 
house  servants  and  laundry  work  have  doubled  their 
wages,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  have  them  return." 
Any  reliance  on  Lindley  Murray  in  fixing  the  ante- 
cedents of  these  pronouns  makes  queer  sense. 
Again  (page  69),  "Alaska  is  therefore  just  about  as 
far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  Maine  is  east,  or  about 
the  center  of  the  United  States  east  and  west." 
Once  more  (same  page),  "  The  coast  line  of  this 
country  [Alaska]  extends  twenty-five  thousand  miles, 
being  two  and  one  half  more  than  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  line  of  the  whole  United  States. "  Two 
and  one  half  what  ?  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
type  is  responsible  for  some  of  these  slips,  as  surely 
for  the  expression  "navel  officers,"  but  not  all,  for 
they  are  too  frequent  and  merge  by  too  gradual  a 
shading  into  other  mistakes  that  are  plainly  the  au- 
thor's. Mr.  Sessions  speaks  of  the  Greek  church  at 
Sitka  as  the  only  one  in  the  United  States  ;  he  also 
makes  mention  of  "the  Aleutian,  or  Seal  Islands." 

These  things  might  be  forgiven  a  man  of  brilliance 
in  other  respects,  one  who  makes  close  study  into 
the  institutions  he  encounters,  or  shows  sympathetic 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  peoples  he  visits  ;  but  in 
these  respects  Mr.  Sessions  cannot  be  allowed  more 
than  mediocrity.  Possibly  this  shows  more  in  the 
European  book  than  the  American,  for  in  that  the 
ground  traveled  over  has  been  treated  so  much  bet- 
ter that  the  contrast  tells,  —  not  that  there  are  not 
better  books  on  Alaska  than  Mr.  Sessions's,  but  they 
are  not  so  well  known  as  are  many  of  the  books  on 
Russia. 

An  example  of  these  is  just  in  hand,  the  reprint 
of  Miss  Adelaide  Proctor's  A  Russian  Journey,*  pub- 
lished some  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  again  with 
a  new  prologue.  Here  is  a  woman's  and  a  poet's 
view  of  Russia  and  its  people.  It  was  written  soon 
after  our  war,  and  soon  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  and  is  consequently  deeply  tinged  with  the 
feeling  roused  by  Russian  friendliness  to  the  United 
States  in  our  hour  of  trial,  and  by  the  sense  that 
Russia  and  America  were  alike  working  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Books  on  Russia  written  now  have  in 
them  the  gloom  of  the  long  struggle  of  the  Nihilists 
against  a  government  made  yet  more  repressive  and 
reactionary  by  the  assassination  of  a  Czar  and  con- 
stant attempts  on  the  life  of  his  successor. 

Each  of  Miss  Proctor's  chapters  is  headed  by  a 
poem,  sometimes  a  very  pleasing  and  appropriate 
poem,  at  other  times  the  verse  seems  forced,  put  in 
only  because  that  scheme  had  been  begun.  Many 
of  the  word  pictures  show  the  artistic  taste  and 
touch,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  very  pleasant, 
vastly  different  from  the  depressing  views  shown  by 
recent  writers  on  Russia.  Not  that  Miss  Proctor  is 
unaware  of  the  darker  shades  in  the  subject,  but 

3  A  Russian  Journey.  By  Edna  Dean  Proctor.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1890.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  Bancroft  Company. 
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she  looks  with  the  eyes  of  one  who  sees  the  first 
rays  of  the  sunburst  on  the  horizon  ;  liberty  has  come, 
—  and  what  shall  not  liberty  do  ?  There  is  a  touch 
of  the  pathetic  in  this  enthusiasm,  now  that  the 
clouds  and  thick  darkness  have  closed  down  over 
the  dawn-light,  arid  no  man  can  tell  when  they  shall 
roll  away. 

So  many  of  Mr.  Ballou's  books  of  travel  have  been 
reviewed  in  the  OVERLAND  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  do  more  for  a  new  one  than  to  say  that  it  has 
been  published,  and  to  tell  of  what  regions  it  treats. 
Aztec  Land1  is  an  account  of  a  journey  in  Mexico,  a 
ten  weeks'  trip  with  a  Raymond  excursion.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  of  such  a  book  that  there  shall 
be  anything  of  value  in  it  to  students  of  the  coun- 
try in  question,  the  time  is  too  short,  the  view  too 
superficial,  for  anything  deep  or  original  to  come 
from  it.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  for  books 
written  in'such  a  way  is  that,  if  pleasantly  written, 
as  Mr.  Ballou's  books  always  are  in  some  degree, 
they  serve  to  inform  young  people  and  people  of 
small  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  salient  feat- 
ures of  a  country,  and  may  interest  them  to  look 
further  (or  fuller  and  truer  knowledge. 

The  Southern  California  Boom.- 

AMONG  the  numerous  and  unique  episodes  in  the 
history  of  this  State  none  is  of  more  interest  than  the 
period  of  excitement  that  for  several  years  made 
Southern  California  a  household  word  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  The  wonderful  influx  of  gold 
seekers,  which  in  a  year  transformed  northern  Cali- 
fornia from  a  sleepy  pastoral  country  with  a  few  trad- 
ing posts  along  the  coast,  to  a  busy,  bustling  mining 
camp,  scarcely  affected  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
For  years  the  southern  counties  remained  in  their 
sleep,  the  people  were  not  energetic,  were  unambi- 
tious, were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
land  they  inhabited.  But  the  time  arrived  when  the 
Eastern  immigrant,  accustomed  all  his  life  to  see  the 
desperate  struggle  of  men  whose  necessities  forced 
them  to  strain  every  nerve  to  wrest  subsistence  from 
the  reluctant  soil,  began  to  come  into  the  country 
and  to  suspect  its  possibilities.  Then  followed  the 
discovery  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  immi- 
gration began  to  pour  in.  The  development  to  this 
point  was  legitimate  and  healthy.  But  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  era  of  town  lots,  staked  off  in  the  wil- 
derness where  there  could  never  be  any  possibility 
of  a  prosperous  town.  Speculation  went  to  unheard- 
of  extremes,  the  whole  population  seemed  to  become 
suddenly  infected  with  a  madness.  Fortunes  were 
made  in  a  day,  men  to  whom  fifty  or  a  hundred  dol- 
lars had  seemed  a  fabulous  sum,  became  millionaires 
in  a  few  weeks.  Then  the  inevitable  crash  came, 

1  Aztec     Land.      By    Maturin   M.    Bullou.      Boston: 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1890.     For  sale  in  San  Fran- 
cisco by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Millionaires  of  a  Day.  By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke.  New 
York  :  1890  :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hurlbert. 


and  the  millionaires  became  penniless  once  mo: 
carrying  with  them  in  the  general  destruction  ma 
who  had  risked  all  their  savings  in  the  hope  of  1 
coming  suddenly  rich.  Mr.  Van  Dyke  tells  the  st< 
of  these  events,  quorum  magtta  pars  fnit,  with 
personal  knowledge  of  them,  and  a  clear  percept! 
of  the  forces  that  influenced  each  phase  of  the  bi 
ble.  He  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  catching  I 
spirit  of  each  stage  of  development,  and  in  prese 
ing  it  in  an  entertaining  manner. 

Woodbury's  Talks  with  Emerson.8 

IN  his  Talks  ivith  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  Mr.  W« 
bury  makes  a  daring  literary  effort.  It  is  a  couragec 
man  indeed  who  undertakes  to  print  words  up 
Emerson  beyond  those  which  have  been  so  well  s: 
by  his  fellow-walkers  and  workers,  and  by  his  re 
lives.  Only  he  who  can  cast  more  light  or  new  lij 
upon  the  master  has  the  right  to  invite  an  audien< 
So  many  are  living  who  knew  Emerson  daily,  a 
through  and  through,  without  professing  to  und 
stand  his  utmost  reach,  and  have  poured  out  th 
knowledge  of  him  upon  the  public,  that  he  is  tod; 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrated,  commentated,  and  \ 
folded  man  in  American  literature.  And  this  is  i 
just  due  to  him  who,  more  than  any  other  of  c 
masters,  has  impressed  himself  upon  the  leaders 
thought.  What  he  said  of  Musketaquit  may  m 
fitly  be  turned  back  to  himself: 

Goblin  strong, 

Of  shard  and  flint  makes  jewels  gay, 
They  lose  their  grief  who  hear  his  song, 
And  where  he  winds  is  day  of  day. 

But  Mr.  Wood  bury  justifies  his  courage  by  hiss 
cess.  The  new  light  he  gives  is  in  Emerson's  adv 
and  affectionate  counsel  to  aspiring  youth.  The  mi 
light  is  in  the  criticism  of  men  and  methods  of  thi 
ing.  Both  are  invaluable.  The  world  should  tha 
the  author,  who  gathered  them  from  Emerson's 
terance  to  a  college  boy  who  ripened  into  a  subj 
of  a  confidence  so  noble  that  it  is  of  itself  a  succ 
of  youthful  aspiration.  And  he  has  well  embaln 
the  master  in  the  spicery  of  cerements.  Much  of 
value  of  this  too  short  book  lies  in  the  part  wh 
the  attendant  becomes  a  commentator,  modes*! 
fearless,  and  adds  his  own  thoughts  to  the  sqlj 
of  the  page.  The  passage  is  admirable,  where 
describes  the  impossibility  of  his  receiving  Eme^l 
denial  of  sadness  in  literature,  and  where  he  ta 
issue  with  the  teacher.  His  side  of  the  issgfe 
argued  with  excellent  force.  Emerson's  dispoW 
the  question  by  the  brief  words,  "  Very  well, 
not  wish  disciples,"  was  as  characteristic  as  it  i 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Woobury  adds  his  own  valuable  c 
Emerson's  criticisms  upon  the  dead  and  living  fc 
most  men,  — notably,   those  who   were  his  Cone 

-  with  Ralph  W.. 
Woodbui  v.      New  York :   1890:     I  ^  "9M 
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nds.  Thoreau  is  nowhere  so  well  described  as 
e.  Mr.  Woodbury  is  by  no  means  a  Johnson's 
well,  but  a  separate  thinker  and  writer,  using  his 
i  style,  suggestive,  however,  of  much  of  the 
rce  of  its  methods.  It  may  be  too  compact  in 
frequent  attempts  to  compress  a  sentence  into  a 
d  or  phrase,  but  it  is  also  strong,  discrete,  vivid, 
it  opens  frequent  vistas  where  one  should  lay 
'n  the  book  and  strive  to  see  whatever  one  can  see. 
Imerson's  recall  to  the  world  of  what  he  terms  the 
:riptures  "  of  Chaucer's  "  Good  Counsel,"  is  of 
f  a  sufficient  warrant  for  this  literary  venture. 
4n  every  other  respect  as  well,  it  is  a  fair  and 
ily  laden  argosy. 

Briefer  Notice. 

chronological  table  is  almost  a  necessity  to  the 
ler  whose  memory  for  dates  is  not  of  that  colossal 
y  that  is  able  to  carry  it  all  in  the  head.  The 
ular  Views*-  here  presented  are  compact  and  use- 
as  a  book  of  reference.  They  are  taken  from 
rge  P.  Putnam's  "The  World's  Progress,"  and 

been  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  In 
later  work  there  is  always  a  danger  of  including 
its  of  little  historical  importance,  but  on  the 
le  Mr.  Jones  has  exercised  good  judgment.  An 
ix  referring  to  the  page  where  events  and  histor- 
personages  are  mentioned  would  form  a  good 

tion  for  the  use  of  the  "  average  "  reader. 

ther  book  of  the  same  character,  though  with 
e  ambitious  title,  is  Sanderson's  Epitome  of  the 
•Id's  History*  as  revised  and  condensed  by 

Hardiman.  The  book  is  intended,  of  course, 
:ly  for  a  school  text-book,  but  a  book  of  450 
s  that  attempts  to  cover  thirty  centuries  of  the 
d's  history  must  necessarily  be  so  brief  in  treat- 
t  as  to  give  an  unsatisfactory  view  of  any  part 
As  a  backbone  fgr  a  course  in  history  it  may 
seful,  but  such  hurried  nights  over  the  life  stories 
itions  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  interest  of 

student    in  historical  study. Very    much 

:  satisfactory  in  their  effect  on  the  pupils  are 
Stories  of  the  Nations.  The  thirtieth  volume  of 
series  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  Scotland. s  Dr. 
cintosh  is  already  well  known  from  his  previously 
ished  writings  on  the  history  of  Scotland  ad- 
ed  to  more  adult  readers,  and  his  "  story  "  pre- 

a  good  perspective,  giving  the  development  of 
scotch  nation  and  the  influence  of  events  upon 
development,  rather  than  a  mere  chronicle  of 
ivents.—  —The  fourth  volume  of  the  transac- 

abular  Views  of  Universal  History.     Compiled  by 
Putnam  and  continued  to  date  by  Lynds  E.  Jones. 
York:   1890:  (',.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     For  sale  in 
i^co  by  the  J.  Dewing  Company. 

pitome  of  the  World's  History.  By  Edgar  Sander- 
Revised  and  condensed  by  John  Hardiman.  Bos- 
1890  :  Boston  School  Supply  Company. 

ie  Story  of  Scotland.     By  John  Mackintosh.    NYw 
1890  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


tions  of  the  A'attsas  State  Historical  Society*-  contains 
some  valuable  collections  relating  to  the  territorial 
history  of  the  country  where  the  early  struggles  over 
slavery  were  fought  out.  The  correspondence  of 
the  office  of  governor  during  the  administrations  of 
Shannon  and  Geary,  1856-57,  and  the  official  ex- 
ecutive minutes  kept  by  Governor  Geary  fill  nearly 
half  the  volume.  The  papers  read  before  the  society 

during  the  last  four  years  are  also  included. 

The  American  Book  Company  have  just  issued  the 
first  volume  of  their  new  physiology  series.  It  is 
called  Health  for  Little  Folks'*  and  in  simple  lan- 
guage and  sprightly  style  goes  over  the  more  impor- 
tant hygienic  ground.  The  idea  is  to  reach  the  little 
folks  with  right  notions  about  health  before  early 
bad  habits  are  formed.  It  is  a  charming  little  book, 
and  a  great  improvement  on  the  older  text-books  of 
the  subject. —  — The  American  Book  Company 
follow  their  new  introductory  Latin  book  with  an 
edition  of  Juvenal6  in  the  same  attractive  style.  The 
editing  is  by  Professor  Lindsay  of  Boston  University, 
and  seems  to  be  done,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  with- 
out the  school-room  test,  with  good  judgment,  not 
lapsing  into  the  weakness  of  presenting  frequent 
translations  of  passages  as  Anthon  does,  or  failing 
the  student  when  he  really  needs  help.  There  is 
profuse  illustration,  and  the  mechanical  execution  is 
all  that  can  be  wished. The  Syracuse  Brown- 
ing Club,  which  claims  to  be  the  oldest  in  America, 
issues  the  papers  read  at  its  memorial  meeting  to 
commemorate  Browning's  death  in  a  volume''  from 
the  press  of  C.  W.  Bardeen,  a  member  of  the  club- 
and  writer  of  one  of  the  memorial  papers,  and  of  an 

interesting  account  of  a  call  on  the  poet  in  1884. 

In  the  series  of  text-hooks  by  which  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Company  is  signalizing  its  advent  as  the 
successor  of  many  prominent  text-book  publishers, 
comes  Professor  Edward  G.  Coy's  Greek  for  Begin- 
ners* Professor  Coy's  idea  is  that  in  beginning  the 
study  of  a  language,  words  should  be  used  that  are 
as  much  like  the  languages  familiar  to  the  pupil  as 
possible.  In  his  first  exercises  he,  therefore,  uses 
only  such  words  as  boys  have  become  familiar  with 
in  their  Latin,  or  know  from  their  similarity  to  Eng- 
lish words.  One  cannot  condemn  a  text-book,  or, 
indeed, altogether  pronounce  upon  it,until  he  has  seen 
it  tried  in  the  class-room  ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  expe- 
rience of  some  students  that  two 'different  languages 
occupy  different  compartments  of  the  memory,  so 

4Kansas  Historical  Collections.  Vol.  IV.  Compiled 
by  F.  G.  Adams.  Topeka.  1890. 

5Health  for  Little  Folks.  (Authorized  Physiology 
Series,  No.  i.)  American  Book  Company  :  New  York": 
1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Cunningham,  Cur- 
tis, and  Welch. 

GThe  Satires  of  Juvenal.  Edited  by  Thomas  B.  Lind- 
say. New  York  :  American  Book  Company  :  1890. 

7Robert  Browning  :  Memorial  Meeting  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Browning  Club.  Syracuse.  C.  W.  Bardeen:  1890. 

8Gieek  for  Beginners.  By  Edward  G.  Coy.  New- 
York  :  American  Book  Co.:  1890. 
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to  speak  ;  and  that  the  opening  of  doors  between  these 
compartments,  by  making  prominent  the  likenesses, 
may  tend  to  confuse  the  two  languages  in  the  mind, 
rather  than  to  help  one.  Emphasizing  similarity  to 
the  Latin  then,  to  the  beginner  in  Greek,  may  prove 
a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  progress  in  either  lan- 
guage. Professor  Coy  leaves  much  in  his  book  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  teacher,  which  perhaps  is 
well ;  and  it  would  seem  necessary  to  amplify  very 
much  the  exercises  given,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  advance  from  extremely  easy  phrases  to 

some  quite  difficult    passages. In  the  series  of 

Knickerbocker  Nuggets,  often  noticed  and  often 
praised  in  the  OVERLAND,  and  in  all  literary  jour- 
nals, come  two  volumes  of  Love  Poems'^  compiled 
by  Jessie  F.  O'Donnell.  The  daintiness  of  the  style, 
and  the  compactness  of  the  little  volumes,  make 
them  peculiarly  suited  to  that  class  of  verse  ;  and 
the  two  in  hand  —  one  of  English  love  songs,  the 
other  of  American  —  will  prove  a  delight  to  the  sen- 

lLove  Poems  of  Three  Centuries.  Compiled  by  Jes- 
sie F.  O'Donnell.  Vols.  2,  Knickerbocker  Nuggets 
Series.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1890. 
Foi  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  the  J,  Dewing  Company. 


timental  mind.  Of  course,  since  love  poems  are  a 
entirely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  each  individual  wil 
be  likely  to  look  in  vain  for  the  particular  poem 
that  have  appealed  to  his  special  case  ;  but  while  hi 
mourns  the  absence  of  these,  he  may  yet  find  solaci 
in  meeting  many  new  bits  of  verse,  as  well  as  man; 
universal  favorites,  that  will  serve  to  give  voice  t< 

his  inmost  musings. It  is  an  easy  task  to  com 

pile  an  anthology  of  any  literature.%after  a  fashion 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  do  it  well.  Mr.  Huntingtoi 
Smith's  Century  of  American  Literature11  succeed 
fairly  well  among  the  attempts  that  have  been  mad 
to  cull  the  choicest  bits  of  American  literature.  H 
designs  his  work  as  a  companion  to  the  school  Amer 
ican  Literatures,  serving  to  complete  'with  exam 
pies  their  text.  It  is  arranged  chronologically,  am 
with  an  attempt  to  bring  out  the  especially  Amel 
ican  ideas  that  are  the  flowering  of  our  peculiar  in 
stitutions.  It  will  serve  its  purpose  in  many  clas 
rooms,  and  prove  welcome  where  the  ancient  Read 
er  has  grown  stale. 

2A  Century  of  American  Literature.     By  Hu; 
Smith.    New  York  :    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     i88a 


ONE  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  re- 
sultswhenSyrupof  Figs 
pis  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
•"^and    refreshing   to   the 
taste,  and  acts  gently  yet  promptly  on  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the 
system  effectually,dispels  colds, headaches 
and  fevers,  and  cures  habitual  constipation. 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  the  only  remedy  of  its 
kind  ever  produced,  pleasing'to  the  taste 
and  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
Prepared  only  from  the  most  healthy  and 
agreeable  substances,  its  many  excellent 
qualities  commend  it  to  all, and  have  made 

it  the  most   popular  remedy  known.     Syrup  of  Figs  is  for< 
sale  in  50c.  and  $1  bottles   by  all   leading  druggists.      Any  K 
reliable  druggist  who  may  not  have 
it  on  hand  will  procure  it  promptly 
r  any  one  who  wishes  to  try  it.     Do  not 
ccept  any  substitute. 

OW  OLD  IS  MY  BABY  ? 


If  you  will  send  us  the  name 
and  address  of  any  baby  born  in 
1885  or  1880  and  a  postage  stamp, 
we  will  mail  that  child  a  sample 
copy  of  "  Our  JAttle  Ones 
and  the  Nursery,"  the  most 
beautiful  magazine  in  the  world 
for  little  people. 
Address 

jsell  Publishing  Co.,  36  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES. 

The  largest  Establishment  in  tlir- World 
Ifor  the  treatment  of   Hair  and  Scalp, 
lEczema,  Moles, Warts,  Superfluous  Hair, 
iBirthinarki-,   Moth.   Krrckh-p.  Wrinkles, 
SRed  Nose,  Red  Veins,  Oily  Skin,  Acne, 
V Pimples,    Blackheads,     Barber's    Itch, 
Scars,    1'ittings,  Powder  Marks,  Facial 
development,  Sunken  Cheeks,  etc.    Con- 
*"     sultation  free  at  office  or  by  letter.    1S8 
v^_»»-         pasre  book  on  all  skin  and  scalp  affections  and 
their  treatment  sent  sealed  to  any  address  for  loots. 
JOHN    II.    WOOUBURY,    I>ermiit«»logl8t, 
185  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 

IWOODBURY'S  FACIA!.  SOAP  for  the  Skin  I 
and  Sculp,  at  Druijiiifts  or  hi/  mail,  oO  cents. I 


Violin  Outfits! 

sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  on  1  to :! 
[days'  trial  before  buy- 
'ing.  5  CENTS  brings 
you  our  beautifully  il- 
lustrated 100-pasre  Catalogue  of  Musical  Instruments.  Mail 
orders  a  specialty.  C.  W.STOJtY,  88  Central  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  »dto'Smi 

with  Ten  Cent"  (silver  or  stamps)  we  will  send  you 
for  three  months,  THE  YOU  .NO  IDEA,  thebrightest 
nii'l  hmt  juvenile  maifazine  pnblinhi-il.  It  is  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  contains  the  most  delightful  Stories. 
We  make  this  offer  to  introduce  it  only.  Address 
GRANT  C.  WHITNEY,  Pub.,  Helvldere,!!!. 


THIS  original  and  world  renowned  dietetic  preparation  is  a  substance  of  unrivalled 
purity  and  medicinal  worth,  potent  for  good  and  powerless  to  harm.     A  solid  ex- 
tract, derived  by  a  new  process  from  very  superior  growths  of  wheat, — nothing  more.     It 
is  presented  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  safest,  most  nicely  prepared, 
and  reliable  medicinal  food  that  scientific  research  can  yield. 


in    U    *i  <S 


IT  HAS  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  seldom,  if  ever, 
rejects,  CONDITION  NOT  EXCEPTED  :  and,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing in  food  more  delicious,  or  more  soothing  and  nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  invalids, 
and  for  the  growth  and  protection  of  children ;  its  rare  medicinal  excellence  in  inanition, 
due  to  mal-assimilation,  chronic,  gastric,  and  intestinal  diseases,  has  been  incontestably 
proven ;  often  in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients  whose  digestive  organs  were  re- 
duced to  such  a  low  and  sensitive  condition  that  the  Granum  was  the  only  thing  the 
stomach  would  tolerate  when  life  seemed  depending  on  its  retention. 

Sold  by  Druggists.   JOHN  CURIE  &  SONS,  New  York. 


A  Few  Points  for  those  who  take  Magazines. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY,  established  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the 
State,  and  has  won  a  national  reputation  for  itself  and  its  writers.  Bret  Harte  named  THE  OVER- 
LAND. He  explained  with  admirable  foresight  that  the  highways  across  the  Continent  mean  inev- 
itable change  and  growth,  new  cities  and  colonies,  and  greater  industries.  The  name  "OVER 
LAND,"  struck  home  to  the  most  important  fact  of  that  decade,  and  crystallized  it  into  historical  ex- 
pression. It  is  now  known  far  more  widely  than  many  magazines  of  greater  circulation.  Letters 
and  subscriptions  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  journals  such  as  the  London  Athenaeum 
speak  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  best  known  and  greatest  of  American  Magazines." 

Another  point  of  its  success  is  in  the  famous  grizzly  bear  cover.  The  leather-colored  pape  r 
used  was  adopted  by  THE  OVERLAND  before  the  Atlantic  took  a  somewhat  similar  shade  of  cover, 
and  has  always  been  manufactured  expressly  for  the  magazine.  Concerning  the  beac,  Bret  Harte 
wrote  :  "  He  is  honest  withal.  Take  him,  if  you  please,  as  the  symbol  of  local  primitive  barbarism. 
In  his  placid  moments  he  has  a  stupid,  good-natured,  gray  tranquility  like  that  of  the  hills  in  mid- 
summer. I  am  satisfied  that  his  unpleasant  habit  of  scalping  with  his  forepaw  is  the  result  of  con- 
tact with  the  degraded  aborgine,  and  the  effect  of  bad  example  on  the  untutored  ursine  mind. " 
"  Fifty  years  hence,  and  he  will  be  extinct  as  the  Dodo  or  the  Dinoris."  The  Springfield  'Republican 
lately  said  that  the  old  Atlantic  design,  the  John  Winthrop  head,  and  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY 
bear,  were  the  two  best  magazine  designs  in  America. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  studies  and  describes  the  history,  resources,  literature  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  western  magazine  ever 
published.  Wherever  the  magazine  goes,  it  illustrates  and  describes  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  brings 
settlers  here  ;  it  tells  the  world  of  the  resources  of  the  western  half  of  the  continent.  Whoever 
wishes  to  study  the  far  West,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  must  read  THE  OVER- 
LAND. Home-seekers  and  investors  read  it.  Lovers  of  new  and  fresh  literature  find  nothing  bet- 
ter than  THE  OVERLAND.  Its  great  support  is  found  at  home,  but  its  circulation  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  support  a  magazine.  The  practical  articles, 
recognized  by  all  business  men  as  greatly  advantageous  to  the  community,  are  yet  of  far  less  value 
than  the  articles  which  are  the  expression  of  the  human  interests.  Under  a  new  environment,  the 
literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast  must  be  measured  by  high  standards,  and  it  must  conform  to  the 
principles  of  true  literary  art.  The  effort  of  THE  OVERLAND  is  to  bring  together  the  very  best  work 
possible,  believing  that  our  friends  and  readers,  in  (California  and  elsewhere,  demand  the  very 
best,  and  will  take  nothing  less.  So  far  the  results  have  justified  onr  confidence.  In  the  long  run 
no  other  method  can  succeed.  We  propose  to  have  the  best  work  attainable  ;  to  make  the  best 
magazine  that  can  possibly  be  produced  with  the  means  at  our  command. 

Very  few  persons  stop  to  think  how  much  good  the  publication  of  over  twenty-five  thousand 
pages  of  Pacific  Coast  articles  in  magazine  form  has  already  done  for  these  Western  Commonwealths. 
About  280  issues,  and  two  million  two  hundred  and  six  thousand  single  copies  of  THE  OVERLAND 
have  gone  forth  to  the  world.  They  are  in  all  the  great  libraries  of  America,  bound  up  beside  the 
"  Quarterlies  and  Reviews."  They  are  daily  examined  by  students  and  bookmakers.  They  are 
in  cabins  of  pioneers,  and  huts  of  fishermen,  and  houses  of  wealth  and  refinement.  They  go  to 
the  Arctic  with  whalers,  and  to  the  tropics  with  the  California  gold  miners.  The  readers  of  THE 
OVERLAND  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Atlantic  States  make  investments  here,  visits  here, 
finally  make  their  homes  here — because  the  magazine  has  steadily  expressed  the  best  thought  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  has  faithfully  described  its  resources. 

One  must  also  consider  the  distribution  of  these  copies.  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  has  sub- 
scribers and  readers  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  in  Natal,  India,  Australia,  Europe,  Japan,  South 
America.  It  is  taken  by  army  posts,  being  a  great  favorite  with  army  men,  because  so  many 
frontier  officers  have  written  for  its  pages.  It  goes  to  naval  stations  and  to  light-house  keepers. 
And,  wherever  it  goes,  it  illustrates  with  force  and  dignity  the  best  ideas  of  the  great  and  growing 
communities  of  the  western  half  of  the  American  Continent. 


BANNER 
LAMP 

EXCELS  ALL  OTHERS  FOR 

Beauty,  Brilliancy, 
Safety  &  Economy, 

GIVES     A    STEADY     WHITE 

LIGHT. 
SUPERIOR   IN   WORKMANSHIP 

AND  FINISH. 
Prices  Lower  THAN   ANY 

OTHER  LAMP  of  equal  merit. 

Several  attractive  styles. 
f-*&   Ask  your  dealer  for  it. 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
THE  PLUME  &ATWOOD  MFG.  CO. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Boston. 


BARRY'S  '>&> 

Tricopherous 


FOR    THE 


r  An  elegant  dressing  exqui- 
sitely perfumed,  removes  all 
impurities  from  the  scalp,  pre- 
vents baldness  and  pray  hair, 
and  causes  the  h"ir  to  grow 
Thick,  Soft  an-i  'Beautiful. 

[.Infallible  for  curing  eruptions, 

diseases  of  the  skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing 
cuts,  burns,  bruises,  sprains,  &c.  ill  Uruirirlsls  or  by  Mail. 
60  Cents.  BAECLAY  &  CO..  44  Stone  St.,  Hew  York. 


The  WESTERN  PEARL  Co.  will  K1ve  away  1000  «r  more  first-class 
safety  bicycles  (boy's  or  girl's  style)  for  advertising  purposes.  If 
you  want  one  on  very  easy  conditions,  without  one  cent  of  money 
for  it,  iendyour  name  and  address  to  us  for  particulars.  Address 
WESTERN  PEARL  CO.,  808  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  question  of  purity  in  food  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  deserves  most  careful  and 
constant  consideration;  yet  so  ingenious  are  the 
methods  nowadays  adopted  to  adulterate,  and  the 
processes  employed  to  cheapen  manufacture,  that 
it  is  often  very. difficult  to  determine  the  merits  of 
any  particular  article  of  food  With  W.  Baker  & 
Co's  Breakfast  Cocoa,  however,  no  such  difficulty 
arises,  for  it  is  produced  from  the  finest  cocoa  seeds 
only,  exclusively  by  mechanical  processes,  and  as 
no  chemicals  whatever  are  used  in  its  preparation, 
all  possibility  of  impurity  is  avoided.  The  result  is 
that  W.  Baker  &  Co.'s  Breakfast  Cocoa  is  not  ex- 
celled in  solubility,  and  is  not  approached  in  pu- 
rity by  any  similar  product  in  the  market,  and  it 
still  remains,  as  for  over  one  hundred  years  past, 
the  standard  of  purity  and  excellence,  and  the  most 
healthful  and  nutritive  cocoa  in  the  world. 


ESTERBROOK'S  M 


N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  MADE. 


25 


YEARS  IN  THE. 
.POULTRY  YARD. 

108  I*ns«'».    43d  Edition. 

Written  five  years  after  I  had 
learned  to  make  Iloga  and 
Honltry  a  success.  A  plain, 
practical  system,  easily  learn- 
ed ;  describes  all  of  their  dis- 
eases and  their  remedies. 
—  — .m.—'llow  to  iiiakt>  liens  lay 
Ears'*.  Cholera,  *»apes»  and  Ronp  you  need 
not  have.  Price  25c.;  one  cpnt  a  vear  for  my 
experience.  You  can  learn  it  in  one  day.  With 
it  a  free  catalogue  ;  25  varieties  illustrated  ; 
a  sketch  ot  my  life,  etc.  A.  M.  LAM(i.  Cove  Dale,  KT. 


ESPEY'S 


FRAGRANT 
t  CREAM 

Cures  Chapped  Hands,  Face,  Lips  or  any  Toughness 
of  the  Skin,  prevents  tendency  to  wrinkles  or  age- 
ing of  skin,  keeps  the  face  and  hands  soft,  smooth  and 
plump.  It  is  also  highly  recommended  for  applying 
and  holding  Face  Powder.  Once  tried,  always  used 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists  &  Dealers  in  Fancy  Goods 


FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

NORTON  DOOR  CHECK  &  SPRING  CO. 

BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


f  WTW9    MS  Ml     ? 

-  -  —   —-  -.--  -=.       f  >  €  '  m\  Hi  if  i 
SptllfraiQ.nn.'a  A_«t  limit  Oure  never 

/ati'.H  to  give  instant  relief  in  the  worst  cases;  insures 
comfortable  sleep;  effects  cures  where  all  others  fail.  A 
trial  confinres  the  mont  sfcfptiral.  Price.  OO  ots.  and 
Sl-OO,  of  Druggists  or  by  mail.  Sample  I^m^EJ  for 
stamp.  I>R.  R.  SCHIFFMANX,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SSJHBHUI  EMPIRE  WRINGER! 

Which  TUBNB  EASIER—  doing  the  work  with  HALF  THE  LABOR  required  by  other  Wringers- 
AllCoe-wheel  Wringers,  except  the  "EMPIBE,"  do  not,  stay  in  gear  when  clothes  are  run  through 
the  rolls.  THE  EMPIRE  IS  IN  GEAH  ALL  THE  TIME,  and  the  CRANK  IS  NOT  AT- 

&3&\  Requires  No  Oiling,  Wrings  Dryer,  Lasts  Longer,  i^v^SS 

urchase  gear,  AND  D0ES  NOT  GREASE  THE  CLOTHES.    Kmr  Rusts.    "Daisy'  '  and  "Volunteer" 


mt  p 

ringere,  Clothes  Bars,  etc. 


EMPIRE  WRINGER,  CO.,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


IS  NOT  AN 


IDLE 


To  he  convinced  of  this  send 
to  WM.  H.  PARMENTER,  50 
State  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  for 
circulars  explaining:  the  busi- 
ness of  the  WINNER  INVEST- 
MENT Co. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address. 


This  company  does  not 
handle  Farm  Mortgages,  luit 
City  Investments  only.  THE 
WINNER  COMPANY  has  paid 
its  investors  over  Two  Mil- 
lion Dollars  in  profits  since 
1883,  without  a  single  case 
of  loss. 


TALE  OF  IDLE 


WHY  SUFFER? 

When  Relief  and  a  Cure  can  be  Assured  You 
by  use  of  THE  ELECTItOPOISE,  an 
OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT, 

whk-h  cures  disease  by  an  unlimited  increase 
of  vitality  ?  No  MEDICINE;  no  ELECTRICITY. 
Address  for  particulars, 


1425  New  York   Ave.,    Washington,   D.  C. 


THE  MANUSCRIPT  MARKET. 

Expert  assistance  to  authors  in  placing  their  manu- 
scripts to  the  best  advantage  is  given  by  THE 
WRITER'S  LITERARY  BUREAU  (established  in 
1887),  which  is  prepared  to  undertake  every  kind  of 
work  required  between  author  and  publisher.  Hon- 
est advice  and  frank  criticism  of  manuscripts  by  com- 
petent readers  given  when  desired  ;  manuscripts 
typewritten,  revised,  and  sold  on  commission.  Before 
sending  manuscripts  write  for  circular  giving  terms 
and  send  ten  cents  for  a  sample  copy  of  THE  WRITER, 
the  only  magazine  in  the  world  devoted  solely  to  ex- 
plaining the  practical  details  of  literary  work.  Ad- 
dress :  THE  WRITER'S  LITERARY  BUREAU,  P.  O. 
Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


THE 


A  WONDERFUL  TALKING  GAME. 

Mysterious,  Entertaining,  Amusing,  Scientific  and  Instruc- 
tive.    The  most  wonderful  and  fascinating  parlor  game  on 
earth,    PBICE  $1.50,  by  express  81.7-3.    Agents  wanted. 
KENNARD    NOVET.TY  CO.,    240  SO.  CHARLES 
STREET,   BALTIMORE,  MO. 


OARDMAN  RELIABLE  AND  BEST 


!  Finest  in  tone,  touch  and  finish 
lected  by  Musicians  in  pref- 
erence  to  any,  on  their 


.  - 

pl  1  Mil  C  Selected  by  Musicians  in  pref- 
rlAllUw 


543  to  549  B'WAY,  over  Arcade  to  Depot,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


WATT'S 


GLYCERINE  JELLY 

OF  VIOLETS. 


The  most  elegant  preparation  forkeep- 
iug  the  skin  velvety  soft.  Cures  and 
•revents  chapped  skin,  lips  aud  all 
.oughness  caused  by  cold  winds;  used 
?by  Mrs.  I,»ngtry,  Mrs.  Potter.  Miss 
*  Ellen  Terry,  etc.  On  sale  by  alldrug- 
!  gists  or  by'mail,  25  cents. 

ION.  teroacl  St.,  Philad'ju 
Waif  •  Peptouized  Soda  Mint  Pellets,  cure  Dyspepsia. 


WAKIII  V«  TO*,    I>.  «'. 

The  most  famous  and  well  known  Hotel  in  the  City.    Spec- 
ial  rates   by  the   month.     The  cuisine  equaled  by  none. 
Homelike  and  convenient  to  all  public  buildings. 
Send  two  stamps  for  guide,  to 

0.  G.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 


Ha;>[>Iiii-s  ;  A 

CUKLINE  will  keep  your  hair  in  the 
prettiest  curl  for  several  days  through 
dampest  weather.  It  is  harmless  and 
imperceptible.  Try  it  1  Send  50  cents  for 
a  bottle  and  mention  this  paper.  • 
fT  '  THE  KYKLO  CO.,  46  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


DON'T  Lick  Stamps.    Send  .$1  for  World's  Fair 
Letter  Sealer,  Stamp  Sticker  and  Stamp  Box. 
Agents  wanted.     Ref .  First  N.  Bank.    WEST  MFG. 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER   BEACH,   PROPRIETOR. 

AMERICAN  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  $2.50  per  Day, 

Ooaoh  and  Carriage  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


THE  BEST  THANKSGIVING  STORY  EVER  PUBLISHED, 

"The  Romance  of  a  ThanksgiYingTurkey" 

By  a  very  popular  Chicago  authoress,  will  be  one  of  the  many  choice  things  which  wll  appear  in  the  T  anks 
giving  number  of  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,"  published  at  Springfield,  Mass. — Commencing  with  January 
1891.  "GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING"  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  and  sold  as  now  on  the 
News  Stands  all  over  the  country.  Single  numbers,  20  cents.  Subscription  price,  $2.40  a  year,  $1.20 
for  6  months,  $1.00  for  five  months.  If  you  would  like  to  see  a  sample  copy  of  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING," 
please  say  so  on  a  postal  card  directed  to 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO. 

Publishers  of  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING," 

Springfield,  Mass. 


IMPORTER  OF 


Photographic  Materials, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR  DRY  PLATE  OUTFITS  OF 

ALL  THE  BEST  MAKERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
CAMERA  BOXES,  LENSES,  BACKGROUNDS,  BURNISHERS,  DRY 

PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  PAPER,  ETC. 

AGENT  FOR  THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.  AND  THE  HAWK-EYE 

AND  KODAK  CAMERAS. 


841    MISSION    STREET, 

Near  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco. 

Amateur  Branch,  621  Market  Street,  under  Palace  Hotel. 


317  &  319  KEARNEY   ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  Fine, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Science  lias  conquered  !    Our  system   for  testing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is  used  on  this 
coastonly  by  us,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the  best  Known  to  sci- 
ence. A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ESTABLISHED,  1875. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  SIOO.000.00. 


INCORPORATED, 


HEMME    &    LONG    PIANO    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS. 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.      Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.     Address, 

J.   B.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 
Warerooms  &  Factory,  1643  Polk  St.,  corner  of  Clay. 


Matthias  Gray  Co,  !stSTy 

206  &  208  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 


vviLi^£,A.s\jL»  AVTIL.LI  10  rvj 

STEINWAY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 

Gabler, 

Roeniscli, 

Pease, 

PIANOS 

PACKARD  ORGANS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Band  Instruments,  Accordeons,  Guitars,  Violins 

SHEET  MUSIC,  BOOKS,  ETC.,   ETC. 


STEEL  PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIALTY 

C.  S.  CROSSLEY, 
219    BUSH    STREET, 


Take  Elevator. 


Fifth  Floor. 


O,    HC.    STiRJSET    <5c    OO. 

REA.L      ESTA.TE      A.  Gr  E 


T  S 


Successors  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  U±'  CALIFORNIA 

3VE  O  3NT  T  Gr  O  3VE  TS3  DFl  Y      &  T  H.  E  IE  T  , 
SAINT     FJR-AKTOISOO, 


Send  10  cents  for  Map  and  description  of  California  and  Colony  Lands  (110  pages).  Land  for  sale  to  rich  or  poor; 
small  tracts;  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior;  valley,  hill,  mountain,  open  timber,  mineral  or  non-mineral  land;  impr 
improved;  with  or  without  irrigation;  suitable  for  stock,  dairy,  grain,  fruit,  or  general  farming;  for  Investmen 
settlement;  for  cash  or  on  installments.  Will  show  Government  land. 


CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  School 
Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  filling 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and 
sold.  Address, 

MAY  L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN    CHENEY, 


CIfr>«a*»t       TT 


,»->     flnVl 


Con      C"  r*  a  n  ^  i  e-  n  /->       C*.t*\ 


|s  our 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  MARVEL 

"Cultivate  the  growth  of  constructive  imagination 
in  your  children  by  giving  them  word-pictures." 


IT  HOME. 


HAVE   YOU    SEEN    IT? 


Let  them  study  or  play,  They'll  learn  either  way. 

THE  ONLY  MECHANICAL  SPELLER   IN   THE  WORLD. 

IT  HAS  JV'O  Kir  AT.. 

This  is  truly  the  educational  device  of  the  period. 
Will  spell  any  word  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  letters. 

One  touch  of  the  keys,  and  our  boys  and  girls 
are  delighted. 

Carefully  made.  Superbly  finished.  Pimple,  yet 
perfect  mechanism.  Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

ALWAYS  INSTRUCTIVE.     ENDLESS  AMUSEVENT. 
IT  IS  THE  CHILD'S  BEST  COMPANION. 

This  sparkling,  spirited,  sensible  device  can  be 
purchased  at  any  notion,  hook,  toy,  or  stationery  store, 
or  will  be  sent  carefully  to  any  address  on  receipt  oi 
One  Dollar. 

KINDERGARTEN  NOVELTY  C0;.  Ltd., 

427  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna* 


PILLOW  SHAM  H' 


J  OLDER,  nicely  nickel  plated  full 
set  with  screws  complete  to  any 
address  for  10  cts.    Agents  wanted. 

T,  M,  GANDY,  CHESTER,  CONN. 


OHORTHAND     Celebrated  Pernin  System;  no   Shad- 
nun  \  nHi\u.  ing.  no  Position    Trial  Lesson  and 


O 


Circulars  tree.  Write  Pernin  Shorthand  Institute,  Detroit,  llioh. 


PATENTS 


THOM.VS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


ELK 


and  other  Mounted  Heads,  Animals,  Birds,  Fur 
Kugs,  Sioux  Relics.  Send  stamp  for  Photos  and 
List.  J.  D.  Allen,  Taxidermist,  Mandan,  N.  D. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Bchooi,Club&  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
logue  free.  T.  S.  I)ENi8ON,Chicago,lll. 


FBANKLIN  H.  HOUGH, WASHINGTON,  B.C. 
8=y No  Attorney's  Fee   until    Patent  ob- 
tained.    Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


FOR  CHAPPED 
HANDS  AND  FACE 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  ..„ ,.,_  .„_ 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  \VELb  !.'!  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  Drug- 
gists, or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  CLEVELAND. 


FOKI'K  RKAHU  OR  1IAIK. 

Prof.  Drk.',   Elixir  h«  , 
h»,r<,n  l,,,h,.,l.  when  I  « 


KITIIKK  SEX.    AKTBODY. 

""'" 


,  in  bottlM  o 

i'  four" 

lib  .nfir.l'o.l'alutlnp.IMs 


B 


ARCHITECTURE! 

BUILDING!  PAINTING! 

DECORATING,  Etc.  My  lOO-pags  Illustratod  Catalogue 
sent  free.  Address  WM.  T.  COMSTOCE,  23  WAEEEN  STEEET, 
NEW  YOEK. 


AT>  FOLKS* 


fall.    Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  bv  mnil.    Parti 
ulan  (Bcaled)  4e.      WILCOX  SPECIFIC  CO.,  Phils.,  l" 


A  NEW 


BUTTON-HOLES. 

You  can  do  all  your  button-hole  work  on  your  sewing  ma- 
chine, with  the  FAMILY  BUTTON-HOLE  ATTACH- 
MENT.    Costs  but  little.     Send  for  sample  of  work  and 
particulars.'  THE  SMITH  <*  EGGK  MANUF'G  CO. 
17  East  16th  Street,  N.  Y. 

I  AfllPQI  COOK'S  COTTON  ROOT 
LHUICO,  COn POUND 

Is  the  only  reliable  monthly  medicine.  $1  by 
mail  or  druggists.  Sealed  particulars,  2  stamps. 
Ladies  only.  Address  POND  L.IL.Y  COM- 

HAST'W,  3  Fisher  Block,  131  Woodward  Ave. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

WONDERFUL !  Any  one  can 
draw  Crayon  Portraits,  Sketch- 
es from  Nature,  etc.  New 
method.  You  can  learn  ivith  my  patent  outfit.  Stamp  for  Cat- 
alogue. Agents  make  $5  to  $10  daily.  EUGENE  PEARL, 
Artist,  2J  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


BEND  A  SLIP  OF  PAPER  the  slwof  your 

•  mil  will  mail  TOU  one  of  these  Solid  Rolled 
ftold  Finger  i  ings  and  mj  large  Illustrated 

tor  Atrr  n'S  tOBell.  fl  .<N)  on  hour  can  easily  be 

CHAS.  E.  MARSHALL,  Loekport,  AU  X. 


I  T/I/ytDCniMC  the  great  foot  remedy  for  mak- 
I  |OArEUIINt>  ing  the  feet  SMALLER.  Instant 
I  IF/  relief  for  cold  or  perspiring  feet  On  sale 
I  U  everywhere,  or  sent  free  on  receipt  of  60  cte. 

LA'          Sample  package  free  at  stores,  or  mailed  Or  a 

r*f  dime.    Illustrated  Pamphlet  Free. 

\/  THE  PEDINE  CO.,  WORLD  B'LD'G,  N.  Y. 

T-v  y  TT     ~r         Posters,  Agents,  Women,  Boys,  every-whe  rg 
Uc   I  10,000  firms  want  100,000  persons  permanently 

JLs  JL  JLJ  1_J  to  blind  out  papers  at  $1  a  lOuO.     Particu- 
lars for  a  2-cent  stamp.  AGENTS  HERALD,  Box  '261,  Phila.,  Pa 

TOKOL.OGY.  a  complete  Ladies'  Guide  in 
thousands  of  families,  has  become  a  household 
word.  Mrs.  N.  It.  McC.  writes:  "  Dear  Dr.  Stock- 
liain:  f  shall  not  attempt  to  express  how  thankful 
I  am  that  you  wrote  TOKOLOGY.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  it  has  done  for  me.  Our  son  came 
almost  without  warning.  I  most  heartly  rejoice 
when  I  hear  of  the  advent  of  a  "  Tokolor/y  baby." 
Bought  of  agents  or  direct  from  us.  Prepaid,  $2.75. 

Sample  Pages  free. 
ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM  &  GO.  161  La  Saile  St.  Chicago 


C  HIGH  ESTER'S  ENGLISH,  RED  CROSS 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE.     The  only  Safe,  Sure,  antl  reliable  Pill  Co 
Ladle*,  ask  Druggist  for  Chichester'a  English  Diamond  Brand  in  Red  and  Gold  metallic 

'1  with  blue  ribbon.      Take  no  other  kind.      Refuse  Substitutions  and  In 
All  pills  in  pasteboard  boxes,  pink  wrappers,  are  dungcrouM  counterfeits.    At  Druggists,  or  send  n» 
4o.  in   stamp*  for  particulars,  testimonials,  Hnd    "Relief  for  I.adlen,"  in  letter,  by  return  Mull. 
1  O.OOO  Testimonials.     Name  Paper. 
Si. Ill  by  all  Local  UruggUtn. 


CHICHESTER  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Madlnon  Square, 

I'lllLAUKLl'HIA,  I>A. 


's  Living  Age. 

Tw    1891     Till:    LIVING    AGE   enters  upon  its  forty-eighth  year.      It 
has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 
A    WEEKLY    MAGAZINE,   it  gives  more  than 

Three   and   a   Quarter  Thousand 

double-column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive 
form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly 
issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 


The  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry 

Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire 

body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature,  and  from  the  pens  of  the 

FOREMOST  LIVING  WRITERS. 

The  ablest  and  most  cultivated  intellects,  in  every  department  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics, 
and  Art,  find  expression  in  the  Periodical  Literature  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Living  Age,  forming  four  large  volumes  a  year,  furnishes,  from  the  great  and  generally  inac- 
cessible mass  of  this  literature,  the  only  compilation  that,  while  within  the  reach  of  all,  is  satisfactory  in 
the  COMPLETENESS  with  which  it  embraces  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest,  or  of  solid,  permanent 
value. 

It  is  therefore  indispensable  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  intellectual 
progress  of  the  time,  or  to  cultivate  in  himself  or  his  family  general  intelligence  and  literary  taste. 

.OPINIONS. 

"  It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  first  volume  of  this  sterling  publication  came  from  the  press, 
and  today  it  stands  the  most  perfect  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  .  .  There  is  but  one  LIVING 
AGE,  though  many  have  essayed  imitations.  While  their  intent  has  no  doubt  been  worthy,  they  Lave 
lacked  that  rare  discriminating  judgment,  that  fineness  of  acumen,  and  that  keen  appreciatiqn  of  what 
constitutes  true  excellence,  which  make  LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE  the  incomparable  publication  that  it  is." 
— Christian  at  Work,  New  York. 

"  It  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  people  in  this  busy  day."— New  York  Evangelist. 

"  Indeed  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  exists  any  more  essential  aid  to  cultivation  of  the 
mind  among  English-speaking  people.  .  .  No  one  knows  its  value  so  well  as  the  busy  man  who  with- 
out it  might  well  despair  of  keeping  in  any  way  posted  as  to  the  trend  of  modern  thought  in  this  day  of 
immense  activity." — Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

"  It  is  incomparably  the  finest  literary  production  of  modern  times.  .  .  It  embraces  within  its 
scope  the  matured  thoughts,  on  all  subjects,  of  the  greatest  authors  and  ripest  scholars  in  Europe."— 
Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati. 

"Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all 
are  found  here.  '—The  Watchman,  Boston. 

"  The  readers  miss  very  little  that  is  important  in  the  periodical  domain." — Boston  Journal. 

"It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page."  — New  York 
Tribune. 

"To  read  it  is  itself  an  education  in  the  course  of  modern  thought  and  literature."— Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 

"  Coming  weekly,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  monthly  magazines  and  reviews." — San  Francis- 
co Chronicle. 

"  For  the  amount  of  reading-matter  contained,  the  subscription  is  extremely  low." — Christian  Advo- 
cate, Nashville. 

"  It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the  time."— The  Churchman,  New  York. 

"  It  would  be  cheap  at  almost  any  price.'' — California  Christian  Advocate,  San  Francisco. 

"  For  the  man  who  tries  to  be  truly  conversant  with  the  very  best  literature  of  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  indispensable.'' — Central  Baptist,  St.  Louis. 

"In  it  the  reader  finds  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  realm  of  current  literature."— Canada  Pres- 
byterian, Toronto. 

Published  WEEKLY  at  $H.OO  a  year,  free  of  postage. 

j^"°To  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  for  the  year  1891,  remitting  before  Jan.  1st,  the  numbers  of  1890 
issued  after  the  receipt  of  their  subscriptions,  will  he  sent  yrati*. 


Club-Prices  for  the  best  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 

["Possessed  of  THE  LIVING  AGE  and  out:  or  other  of  pur  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a  subscriber 
will  find  himself  In  command  of  the  whole  gftuotfofi."— Philadelphia  Evening  Hulletin.J 

For  $10.50,  THE  LIVING  AGE  and  any  one  of  the  American  £4  monthlies  (or  .Harper's  Weekly  or  Ha- 
zar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid;  or,  for  s(.>.5<>  THE  LIVING  AGK  and  .Seribner's  Magazine,  or  the  St. 
Nicholas. 

Hates  for  clubbing  more  than  one  other  periodical  with  one  copy  of  the  THE  LIVING  AGK  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Address. 

LITTELL  &  CO.,  Boston. 


THE  INDEPENDENT. 

No.  251  Broadway,  New  York. 

In  its  forty-second  year  of  publication,  THE  INDEPENDENT  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  religious  and 
literary  weekly  newspapers  of  the  world.  Being  undenominational,  it  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
present  to  its  readers  discussions  upon  all  religious  questions;  and  both  clergymen  and  laymen  seek  its 
pages  for  a  freer  and  fuller  discussion  than  any  denominational  paper  will  grant.  Having  thirty-two 
folio  pages,  it  has  space  to  give  all  of  the  important  religious  intelligence;  and  to  aid  it  in  doing  so,  it  has 
a  paid  corps  of  correspondents  scattered  all  over  the  world.  The  matter  of  expense  is  not  considered  in 
its  aim  to  give  its  readers  what  is  best,  freshest  and  most  valuable. 

For  forty  years  past  the  design  of  THE  INDEPENDENT  has  been  to  publish  the  ablest  and  best  family 
paper  in  the  world,  and  such  it  has  now  become.  Aside  from,  the  religious  element  of  THE  INDEPEND- 
ENT, its  literary  attractiveness  is  unequalled.  A  glance  at  the  names  of  our  general  contributors  will 
convince  any  one  that  the  literary  merit  of  THE  INDEPENDENT  is  of  the  highest.  Its  department  devoted 
to  book  reviews  is  probably  better  and  fuller  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  American  periodical,  and 
is  only  equalled  by  those  of  the  Academy  and  Athenaeum  of  London. 

It  has  altogether  twenty-two  different  departments;  nearly  all  of  which  are  edited  by  or  contributed 
to  by  specialists.    These  departments  are  Literature,  Editorials,  Fine  Arts,  Music,  Science,  Religious 
Intelligence,  Missions,  School  and  College,  News  of  the  V/eek,  Hymn  Notes,  the  Sunday  School,  Legal, 
Sanitary,  Pebbles,  Biblical  Research,  Farm  aud  Garden,  Insurance,  Weekly  Market  Reports,  Financia 
Commercial,  Personalities. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  rigidly  excludes  from  its  columns  advertisements  of  a  doubtful  character,  or  any 
by  which  subscribers  might  be  misled  and  lose  money.  In  consequence,  space  in  its  advertising  columns 
is  sought  -after  by  the  very  best  class  of  advertisers,  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  advertiser  and  sub 
scriber.- 

During  the  past  year  THE  INDEPENDENT,  desiring  that  its  subscribers  should  have  stories  by  the  very 
best  living  authors,  has  published  contributions  from  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis,  Elaine  Goodale,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Julie  M.  Lipman,  Grace  Denio  Litchfleld,  Marga- 
ret J.  Preston,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Maurice  Thompson,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Elizabeth  Stoddard, 
Horace  Townsend,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Professor  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
Susan  Coolidge,  Thomas  Dunn  English,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Joaquin  Miller, 
W.  H.  Bishop,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  Lucy  C.  Lillie,  William  Clyde  Fitch,  Dora  Read  Good- 
ale,  William  O.  Stoddard,  W.  Clark  Russell,  Arthur  Hale,  Carlotta  Perry,  Julia  Schayer,  Agnes  Farley 
Millar,  John  J.  a  Becket,  Augusta  Lamed,  F.  B.  Stanford,  Edmund  Collins,  and  others.  The  same  gen- 
eral policy  of  providing  original  stories  by  the  foremost  living  authors  will  be  maintained.  A  list  of  its 
general  contributors,  embracing  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  ablest  writers  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.] 

NEW  AND  SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  has  made  arrangements  to  print,  during  the  coming  year,  many  exceedingly  im- 
portant papers,  treating  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  one  of  our  citizens,  and  among 
other  topics  to  be  presented,  which  will  be  discussed  by  the  ablest  writers,  are  the  following: 

Railroad  Strikes,  What  Laws  are  Demanded  for  their  Prevention;  Taxation,  How  Sim- 
plified and  Equalized;  Temperance;  Sanitary  Questions,  WhatNational  and  State  Action 
is  required  to  Promote  Health;  Marriage  and  Divorce;  Endowment  of  Colleges 
and  Schools:  How  to  Promote  Patriotism;  Education,  Inter-Collegiate  Games; 
The  Observance  of  Sunday;  Emigration,  Shall  it  be  Restricted?  The  Civil  and 
Political  Rights  of"  Women,  The  Press;  National  Improvements;  ('ana- 
da's  Destiny;  The  Negro  as  a  Political  Factor  in  the  Mouth,  etc. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  will  publish  during  the  winter  a  number  of  the  lately-discovered  essays  of  Thomas 
De  Quincy,  author  of  "The  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater."  This  is  the  greatest  literary  discovery  o^ 
the  day,  and,  among  newspapers,  THE  INDEPENDENT  has  exclusive  right  to  publish  them. 


TERMS  TO  SUBSCRIBERS: 

Three  months $    75        One  year $300 

Four  months 1  00        Two  years • 5  00 

Six  months 1  50        Fi  ye  years 10  00 

"  TRIAL  TRIP  "  of  one  month,  30  cents.    Single  copies,  10  cents. 


No  papers  are  sent  to  subscribers  after  the  time  paid  for  has  expired. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  Clubbing-List  will  be  sent  free  to  any  person  asking  for  it.  Any  one  wishing  to 
subscribe  for  one  or  more  papers  or  magazines,  in  connection  with  THE  INDEPENDENT,  can  save  money  by 
orde  from  its  Club  List.  Address 

P  O.  Box  2787.  THE  INDEPENDENT,  New  York. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1855. 

TS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
•  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The     Semi-Weekly     Bulletin    is    the    regular    Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

THE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns  of  the 
interior   at   15    cents   per   week. 

Daily,  &//  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly  alone,  "  1.50 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,  "  2.0O 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San   Francisco   Bulletin   Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS. 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THIRTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Nails,  Barbed  Wire, 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Netting,  Wire  Staples,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WIRE   for  telegraph,  telephone,  baling  hay,  fences,  bridges,  springs,  etc.,  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

WIRE  KOPR  of  all  kinds  and  for  general  purposes,  Cable  Railways,  Ropeways.  Tramways,  Mining,  and  Shipping. 
The  superiority  of  our  rope  machinery,  and  care  used  in  the  selection  of  material  before  manufacturing,  and  throughout 
the  construction  of  our  ropes,  added  to  the  experience  obtained  by  extensive  experiments  and  many  years  of  manufac- 
turing, enables  us  to  still  maintain  the  reputation  of  making  a  Wire  Rope,  the  quality  of  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
offered  to  the  public.  More  particularly  does  this  apply  to  those  used  in  the  «  able  Railrwiitig  throughout  this  city, 
•where  they  have  been  tested  iu  the  most  thorough  manner  with  a  most  satisfactory  result.  In  addition  to  the  Round 
Ropes,  Flat  Iron  or  Steel  Wire  Ropes  are  made  from  2  inches  to  10  inches  wide,  and  from  K  to  to  IX  inches  thick. 
AGENTS  POK  Mnllidie'*  Patent  W  ire  Rope  way  for  the  Rapid  and  Economical  Transportation  of  Ore  and  other 
Material,  erected  by  us  during  the  past  fourteen  years  in  spans  of  from  200  to  2000  feet.  Simple,  Economical,  and  Dur- 
able. Have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

BTEEli  WIRE  W  A.IE.8.—  Our  Nail  Works  are  now  complete,  having  a  capacity  of  300  kegs  per  day,  and  we  manufacture 
all  sizes  and  kinds  up  to  12M  inch  spikes,  made  from  00  (%  small)  wire.  Allom-  WitllH  pass  through  Automatic 
Pickers,  which  reject  all  imperfections,  and  are  made  from  wire  of  the  very  best  quality  of  steel,  and  of  standard  sizes. 

PACIFIC  BARB  WIRE.—  Trade  Mark  registered.  This  perfection  of  Barb  Wire  is  manufactured  from  the  best 
Steel  Wire.  The  barbs  are  carefully  put  on  at  regular  distances,  and  wrap  both  wires  together,  so  that  they  cannot 
untwist  when  the  wires  are  cut  or  broken.  The  spools  are  extra  strong,  and  the  words  "Pacific  Barb  "  are  stamped 
on  each  spool.  We  are  regularly  licensed  manufacturers  under  all  patents  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  Parties  buying  from  us  are  guaranteed  against  all  damages. 

WIRE  8XA1'I>E».—  Shear  Point,  Self  Clinching.    From  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire. 

BATTERY  SCREENS.—  Tempered  steel,  or  brass  wire  ;  all  meshes  up  to  150. 

WIRE  CLOTH  AXI>  JWKTXISfO.—  All  widths  and  meshes  ;  and  of  any  degree  of  strength. 

OFFICE,  9  FREMONT   ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

PERIODICALS  AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

Oldest  Subscription  Agency  on  the  Coast. 


GR  BBN  E, 

(Seneral  Subscription  3Vgent, 

420  HOHTGOHERY  STREET,  _    SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Subscriptions  received  for  all  American  and  Foreign  Periodicals  at  RATES 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COAST  AGENCY. 

Supply  of  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries  a  Specialty 

Satisfied  Customers  are  the  best  references  ;  among  many  are  —  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Societt 
of  California  Pioneers,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Mechanics'  Library,  San  Francisco  Law  'Library 
State  Library,  Sacramento,  Bohemian  Club 

Send  list  of  what  you  want  on  Postal  for  Club  Rates. 


WILL  PREPARE  TUB   CHRISTMAS  DINNER  FOR 

GOOD    HOUSEKEEPING 

Published  at  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS., 

And  will  also  furnish  for  its  1891  Bill  of  Fare  a  valuable  series  of  papers,  under  the  title  of  "TEN  MORN- 
INGS IN  THE  KITCHEN."  Commencing  with  January,  1891,  "GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING"  WILL  BE 
PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  and  sold  as  now  on  the  News  Stands  all  over  the  country.  Single  num- 
bers, 20  cents.  Subscription  price,  $2.40  a  year,  $1.20  for  6  months,  $1.00  for  five  months.  If  you  would 
like  to  see  a  sample  copy  of  "  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING,"  please  say  so  on  a  postal  card  directed  to 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  &  CO. 

Publishers  of  (<GooD  HOUSEKEEPING," 

Springfield,  Maw. 

MRS.  HARRISON,  Hair  Dressing  &  Manicure  Parlors,  26  Geary  St.,  S.  F, 


891     Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe.     1 8  9 1 


"THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  FOR  FAMILY  READING." 

Harper's  Magazine. 

$4  a  Year.    Issued  Monthly. 

Harper's  Weekly.   Harper's  Bazar. 

$4  a  Year.    Issued  Weekly.  $4  a  Year.    Issued  Weekly. 

Harper's  Young  People. 

$2  a  Year.     Issued  AVeekly. 

POSTAGE    FREE    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES,  CANADA,  AND    MEXICO. 

The  American  people  ou^ht  to  be  proud  of  these  four  periodicals.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  steady  influence  exerted  upon  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  nation  from  the  publishing  house  in  Franklin  Square  is  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  great  universities.  .  .  .  All  four  of  the  Harper 
periodicals  are  better  now  than  they  ever  were  before.  How  much  that 
means,  everybody  knows  who  has  been  Harper  bred. — N.  Y.  Stin,  Feb.  10, 1890. 

Booksellers  and  Postmasters  •usually  receive  Subscriptions.  Subscriptions  sent  direct 
to  the  Publishers  should  be  accompanied  by  Post-office  Money  Order  or  Draft.  When  no 
time  is  specified,  Subscriptions  will  begin  with  the  current  number. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


^&' 


MILKS. 

2100. 
4200. 
6050. 
7200. 
7740. 


CABIN  (FIRST-CLASS.)       STEERAGE 

.HONOLULU f  75  00 $  25  00 

.TUTUILA 200  00 100  00 

.AUCKLAND 200  00 100  00 

.  SYDNEY 200  00 100  00 

.MELBOURNE 212  50 106  25 

Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 

SUBJECT    TO   CHANGE. 

February  5th,  March  5th,  April  2nd,  1891. 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
February  17th,  March  17th,  April  14th. 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    HONOLULU, 
AUCKLAND   AND  SYDNEY. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS.—  The  splendid 
3000  ton  Steamers  ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MAKIPOSA  and  ZEALANDIA, 
of  this  line,  are  so  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages 
in  them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary, 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that  there  are  no  finer  specimens  If  marine  architecture 
afloat  They  have  the  latest  and  best  improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  dining  saloons. 
social  lialls,  smoking  rooms,  ctf ,,  in  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make  a  trip  on  one  of 
these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  expresses  it,  "  like  drifting  towards  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 

T  heclimate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold— from  65  deg.  to 
90  deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $123. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting  and  enjoy 
able  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  ffi^=-  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS  OF  STA1  tS. 
ROOMS  OR  BERTHS. 

B3P*  For  tickets  or  further  Information,  call  on  or  add  re  tut 

JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 


COMHJLHTY'8  \VH  A  KF. 

Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  81111  Francisco. 


Oeneral  Agent*. 


BAKER    <fc   HAMILTON, 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AMD  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR  DRY  PLATE  OUTFITS  OF 

ALL  THE  BEST  MAKERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
CAMERA  BOXES,  LENSES,  BACK  GROUNDS,  BURNISHERS,  DRY 

PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  PAPER,  ETC. 

AGENT  FOR  THE  BLAl  R  CAMERA  CO.  AND  THE  HAWK-EYE 

AND  KODAK  CAMERAS. 


841    MISSION    STREET, 

Near  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco. 

Amateur  Branch,  621  Market  Street,  under  Palace  Hotel. 
1* 


INSURE  \VITH  THE 


PRINCIPAL   OFFICE: 
439  California  St.  San  Francisco. 


The  choice  lands  of  the  Mezes  Property,  situated  near 
Menlo  Park:,  San  Mateo  County,  within  one  hour  of  San 
Francisco,  are  now  offered  for  sale. 

Adjoining  the  property  of  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  and  convenient  to 
the  Iceland  Stanford  Junior  University,  the  property  of- 
fers unusual  educational  facilities. 

The  natural  attractions  of  the  property  are  the  finest  of  any  sub- 
urban property  around  San  Francisco.  Abundant  water,  and  unsur- 
passed building  sites.  Beautiful  views  of  bay  and  mountain  scenery. 
Climate  unexcelled,  the  protection  from  fogs  and  harsh  winds  being 
complete. 

THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  PROPERTY 

WITHIB*    REACH     OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

This  property  has  been  subdivided  into  choice  residence  lots,  and 
is  now  offered  for  sale  on  easy  terms. 

TITLE  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 

The  opening  of  the  Stanford  University  will  cause  an  immense 
demand  for  this  desirable  property.  Purchase  before  it  is  too 
late. 

ALSO, 

THE  BELMONT  TRACT. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  the  Railroad  Station  at  Belmont,  and 
adjoining  the  Ralston-Sharon  Suburban  Residence  Property. 

Homes  forty  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Three  first-class  private 
schools  in  the  neighborhood. 

Climatic  conditions  unsurpassed.  Scenery  incomparable.  Water 
in  abundance.  Best  of  soil. 

For  prices  and  terms  apply  to 

FRANK  R.  WHITCOMB, 

325  Montgomery  Street,  Rooms  25  and  26, ' 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE'S  NURSERIES, 


ALAMEDA  AND  SAN  RAFAEL. 


The  Attention  of  Planters  is  Invited  to  our  Complete  Stock  of 

Almonds,  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes, 
Quinces,    Chestnuts,    Walnuts,    Persimmons,  Pomegranates,  Olives, 
Oranges,     Lemons,     Limes,     in    Full    Assortment ;    Berry 
Bushes  and  Plants  ;   Ornamental  Trees  and   Shrub- 
bery,  Roses,   in   Large    Assortment,   &c.,   &c. 


Our  Stock  has  been  carefully  and  well  grown,  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,  FREE  FROM  INSECTS, 
and  is  UNSURPASSED  IN  QUALITY.  PRICES  MODERATE.  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLIC- 
ITED. Catalogues  on  Application. 


TRUMBULL  <8  BEEBE. 


— WT 


-Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 


i© — 


419  &  421  SANSOME  STREET, 


SAN  FKANCISCO. 


A  Handsome  Catalogue. 

The  catalogues  issued  in  the  different  branches  of 
trade  for  1891  shows  in  many  instances,  a  decided 
improvement  over  those  of  1890,  high  as  the  standard 
of  excellence  reached  by  some  of  them  in  that  year 
was.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  seed  trade  leads 
all  others  in  the  beauty  and  cost  of  these  publications. 
One  now  before  us,  sent  out  by  Wm.  Henry  Maule, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
above  statement.  In  addition  to  the  colored  outside 
pages,  twelve  colored  plates  are  scattered  through 
the  body  of  the  catalogue,  which  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  lithographer's  art  as  displayed  in  his 
most  expensive  productions.  As  a  catalogue  to  con- 
vey information  of  the  business  it  advertises,  it  is 
equally  perfect.  The  letter  press  condenses  all  the 
needful  information  which  will  enable  the  farmer, 
gardener  and  fruit  grower  to  select  such  seeds,  plants 
or  trees  as  he  desires,  in  a  wonderfully  compact  yet  in- 
telligent manner.  The  illustrations  are  used  in  such 
connection  with  the  printed  descriptions  as  to  give  to 
its  readers  a  clear,  accurate  conception  of  the  ripened 
products  of  Maule's  seeds.  We  notice,  in  glancing 
through  its  pages,  that  last  year  Mr.  Maule  offered 
and  paid  $1,500  in  cash  prizes  for  field  and  garden 
products  raised  from  his  seeds,  and  $1,000  for  the 
largest  club  orders  for  seeds  sent  him  in  1890.  He 
repeats  these  offers  for  the  current  year. 


DR.  F.  CORNWALL, 

Specialist  for  the  Eye,  Ear  ail  Throat, 

112  Grant  Avenue,  (Dupont  St.) 

OFFICE  HOURS  :  10  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.       SAN  FRAKCISCO. 


-.GLADDING,McBEAN&CO. 


fVSEWER  X  CHIMNEY  PIPE,  \ 

DRAIN  TILE, 
g  ARCHITECTURALTERRA  COTTA  ETC 
£71358-1360  MARKET  ST.  S.  E 


^/MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN  CAL 


MRS,  H,  M,  CASTILLAR, 

?ok  $  Pamphlet  t 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

WORK   PROMPTLY   DONE   AT   LOW   PRICES. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


76  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORE. 


BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAEY  FIT- 
TINGS, DESKS,  CHAIBS,  ETC. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

-SOLE  AGENTS  FOR- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

'A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING- 

(§»       (Si       f\3  .H.j  1  j  ^ 
Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable  Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
for    Illustrated.    Catalogues 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING, 
Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


195  Wafcash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


229  Second  St. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


P.  0.  Box  1699.  Established  in  1825 

ARMES  &,  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  230  and  226  Front  Street,         San  Francisco. 


SAW  MANUFACTURING 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILES. 


reakfast  foods 

THE  JOHNT.  CUTTING  CO,  SOLE  AGENTS 


REMOVAL  flOTIdE  \».  H.  MOORE. 

V       1  *  Has  Removed  his  Stock  of 


TO  514  KEARNY  STREET, 

NEAR      CALIFORNIA    (up   STAIRsJ 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made,  of  Old 
and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a  small  advance  on  Auc- 
tion Prices. 


FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED  PERSONS, 


In  the  Largest  Institution  of  tho  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  tnlont  in  tlio 
country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution.  More 
than  50,000  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialty:  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Hip  Disease, 
and  all  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 


St.  Matthews  Hall, 

v 
SAN    MATED,    CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOiR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FOURTH    YEAR. 

REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Rector. 


MISS  LAKE'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

1534  SUTTER,  cor.  OCTAVIA. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

MISS  M.  LAKE,   Principal. 

OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  In  1850.  removed  In  1883  from  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke.    For  circulars  apply  to  Principals.    Ogontz  School  P 
O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


A  Thoroughly  Practical  Business  Training  School  for 
Both  Sexes. 

The  Only  Actual  Business  College  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  USED  IN  TEACHING  BOOK-KEEPING.      • 
Actual  Business  from  day  of  entering  to  graduation.     Expert  Book- 
Keepers  and  Auditors  with  years  of  experience  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers in  the  Commercial  Department.     Our  Short-Hand  Department  is 
the  best. 

Any  young  man  or  woman  who  has  completed  our  course  has  the 
foundation  for  holding  a  responsible  and  profitable  position,  and  mak- 
ing a  grand  success  in  life. 

WRITE  FOR  COLLEGE  JOURNAL  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

[Mention  this  Magazine] 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

MURPHY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.     Kindergarten  Instruc 
tors,  Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  .Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.      None  but  thoroughly  prepared 
and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency, 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 
TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 

well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG-    INDIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  ProfeBsors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.     Full  Academic  Course.     Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

— PRINCIPAL. — 

1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  SAS  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL  AND  REAL  ESTATE  REVIEW, 

^Montgomery    Bloclc, 

MONTHLY,  $5.00  PER  YEAR. 


Francisco. 


The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants  and  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce on  the  Coast,  the  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 

Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 

THE  UNITED   STATES  TREASURY 

PLACED  IN 

BANKING  FORM, 


-AND- 


The  U.  S.  Bonded  Debt  Paid  off  Without  Interest 

BY    J.    W.    TREADWELL, 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE. 


"  Banking  is  the  Fountain  of  Thrift  and  Progress." 

PRICE,   25   CENTS. 

PUBLISHED    AT    50    MONTGOMERY    BLOCK,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Copyright,  October,  1890,  J.  W.  Treadwell. 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER   BEACH,   PROPRIETOR. 

AMERICAN  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  $2.50  per  Day, 

Ooach  and  Carriage  at  Depat  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


A  Directory  of  Writers. 

The  editor  of  THE  WRITER,  (the  Boston  mag- 
azine for  literary  workers),  is  compiling  "A  Direc- 
tory of  American  Writers,  Editors  and  Publishers," 
which  will  be  published  soon.  He  has  a  large  list  of 
names  already,  but  will  be  obliged  if  writers  of  books 
and  magazine  articles  published  within  the  last  five 
years  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  book.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind 
connected  with  the  Directory.  Address  : 

THE   WRITER,  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 

u  have  never  seen  THK  WRITER,  send  ten  cents  for 
a  sample  copy.     Mention  the  OVEKLAND  MONTHLY. 


PROCURED   FROM 


BACON    &   COMPANY, 


6QS 


STREETT, 


GIVES  GOOD  SATISFACTION   IN   QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 


They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND: 


MID-WINTER  SCENES  AT  THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF 


IS  RESPECTFULLY  CALLED 


TO    THE 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort 


THE    MOST    ELEGANT    SEASIDE    ESTABLISHMENT    IN    THE    WORLD. 

"  Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers." 


The  Reasonableness  of  the  Charges  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 


|i\  EXT  to  its  equability  of  climate  and  elastic  effects,  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  attrac- 
A^  tions  which  no  other  resort  in  the  world  affords,  the  tourist  marvels  at  the  terms  for  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  hotel  accommodations. 

The  hotel  itself,  together  with  its  fittings,  settings  and  furnishings,  is  a  work  of  art 
suggestive  of  culture  and  refinement,  while  its  surroundings  embrace  everything  that  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  from  the  roar  of  the  rolling  waters  of  the  great  Pacific 
which,  like  a  grand  requiem,  puts  to  rest  the  weary  brain,  to  the  tiny  pansy,  which  blooms 
as  cheerily  in  the  month  of  December  as  in  May. 

The  visitor  coming  to  this  place  expecting  to  find  an  ordinary  hotel,  a  house  of  public 
accommodation,  constructed  and  conducted  purely  for  purposes  of  profit,  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  all  oppressively  suggestive  of  the  commercial  rather  than  the  social  aspect  of 
life,  will  be  disappointed,  and  agreeably  so.  In  its  external  and  internal  appearance,  and 
the  social  atmosphere  and  tone  which  pervades  the  entire  establishment,  it  reminds  one 
infinitely  more  of  a  modern  English  country  mansion  than  of  an  American  watering-place 
hotel.  

TERMS  FOR  BOARD. — By  the  day,  $3.00  and  upward;  Parlors  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day 
extra  ;  Children  in  Children's  Dining  Room,  $2.00  per  day. 


For  further  information,  address 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD,  Manager,  MONTEREY,  CAL. 

Only  3y2  Hours  from  San  Francisco,  by  Express  Trains. 


INCORPORATED    1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 750,000.00 

RESOURCES 1500,000.00 

YEARLY  VOLUME  OP  BUSINESS.  .225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 
rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y.  McDonald,         R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cashier. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 


COSTIVENESS 

If  not  relieved  by  judicious  and  timely 
treatment,  is  liable  to  result  in  chronic 
constipation.  As  an  aperient  that  may 
be  used  with  perfect  safety  and  satis- 
faction, Ayer's  Pills  are  unsurpassed. 
Unlike  most  cathartics,  these  pills, 
while  they  relax  and  cleanse,  exert  a 
tonic  influence  on  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  bowels,  causing  these  organs  to  per- 
form their  functions  with  healthy  regu- 
larity and  comfort.  Being  purely  vege- 


tauie  aim 
mine  r  a  1 
any  kind, 
is      not 
with  injiii 

Cured  by 

drug     of 
their    use 
attended 
d    for   old 

ions  effects.     Goo 

and  young  of  every  climate,  Ayer's  Pills 
are  everywhere  the  favorite.  G.  "W. 
Bowman,  26  East  Main  street,  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  says:  "Having  been  subject,  for 
years,  to  constipation,  without  being 
able  to  find  much  relief,  I  at  last  tried 
Ayer's  Pills,  and  I  deem  it  both  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure  to  testify  that  I  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  their  use.  I 
would  not  willingly  be  without  them." 

Ayers  Cathartic  Pills 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine 


A  Remarkable  Flesh  Producer. 
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Too  Fast 

become  listless,  fretful,  without  ener- 
gy, thin  and  weak.  But  you  can  for- 
tify them  and  build  them  up,  by  the 
use  of 
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OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  AND 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of*  Ume    and    Soda. 

They  will  take  it  readily,  for  it  is  al- 
most as  palatable  as  milk.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  AS  A  PKK- 

VENTIVE  OB  CURE  OF  COUGHS  OB  COLDS, 

IN  BOTH  THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG,  IT  IS 

UNEQUALLED.   Avoid  substitutions  offered. 

The  Finest  and  Best. 


LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be 


The  word 

"LOWELL"  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 

Look  Carefully  to 

the  trade-marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 
CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELL 
INGRAINS  are 
wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trade-mark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 
stamped  within. 

BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  Invariably  full  width,  and  may  be  had  In 
a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  technique  and  coloring 
are  unequalled,  rendering  them  especially  appropriate  for 
artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CARPE    5 
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BEE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


VER  forty 
years  ago,  in 
a  statement 
made  to  Con- 
gressofhisin- 
vestigations 
on  the  Pacific 
Coast,Gener- 
al  F  r  e  m  ont 
expressed  the 
belief  that  the 
honey-bee  could  not  exist  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas.  This  renowned  explor- 
er but  shared  a  prevalent  opinion,  based 
on  the  climatic  conditions  of  a  country 
whose  rainless  summers  seemed  to  imply 
a  universal  absence  of  the  flora  essential 


to  insects  of  the  Mcllifcm  order.  Indeed, 
so  rare  was  the  sight  of  the  genus  Apis 
this  side  of  the  Great  Plains,  that  the 
discovery  of  a  single  forlorn  bee  occa- 
sioned so  genuine  a  surprise  to  this  same 
officer,  that  he  makes  mention  of  it  in  a 
subsequent  letter  home. 

In  some  instances  nature  appears  to 
have  falsely  adjusted  her  relative  pro- 
portions of  supply  and  demand.  Here 
were  hundreds  —  nay,thousands  of  miles 
of  ideal  bee  pasture  all  up  and  down  the 
trend  of  these  Western  ranges,  that  for 
centuries  had  conserved  their  nectars  for 
no  more  utilitarian  purpose  than  to  feast 
the  torrid  bumble-bee  and  wasp,  the 
humming  bird,  or  that  remarkable  little 
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gourmand  of  sweets,  the  Mexican  honey- 
ant. 

As  late  as  1865,  an  able  writer  on  Cal- 
ifornia's resources  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared :  "  A  farmer  in  this  State  who 
would  successfully  keep  bees,  must  culti- 
vate such  plants  as  will  bloom  in  the 
long,  dry  summers.  The  hives  should 
be  set  near  a  river  or  moist  lowland.  In 
the  wide  valleys  and  on  the  mountains 
many  bees  perish  after  the  first  months 
of  spring,  unless  allowed  all  the  honey 
they  have  previously  made." 

In  conformity  with  such  erroneous 
impressions,  the  first  extensive  apiaries 
of  the  Coast  were  established  along  the 
Sacramento  River.  This  precinct  is  still 
prolific  of  honey,  as  statistics  show  that 
in  1887  there  were  shipped  by  rail  from 
the  city  of  Sacramento  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  nearly  half 
of  which  found  an  Eastern  market. 

Today,  however,  the  typical  bee-ranch 
of  California  occupies  the  high,  gravelly 
ground  of  her  foothills.  At  all  seasons 
these  elevations  are  bristling  and  fra- 
grant with  chaparral,  or  smoothed  into 
velvety  softness  by  lapping  mats  of  clo- 
ver and  alfilerilla.  This  vegetation  fur- 
nishes almost  inexhaustible  forage  for 
bees.  In  fact,  no  month  in  these  sec- 
tions is  wholly  devoid  of  honey-produ- 
cing plants.  Here  one  is  sure  to  run 
across  Lilliputian  cities  of  hives,  clotting 
sagey  slopes,  or  scattered  about  the 
grateful  shade  of  caftons,  which  open 
their  arms  to  the  opulent  plains  below. 
The  hives,  usually  white  in  color,  with 
black,  moving  blotches  on  their  fronts, 
and  the  primitive,  weather  -  beaten 
shanty  of  the  hermit  who  stands  in  the 
relation  of  both  benefactor  and  robber 
to  them,  give  just  the  bit  of  artificial 
element  that  transforms  the  wild  solita- 
riness of  the  spot  into  something  gre- 
garious and  humane. 

In  March,  1853,  the  first  bees  were 
brought  to  California.  A  traveler  cross- 
ing the  Isthmus  on  his  way  to  this  State 
purchased  twelve  swarms  at  Aspinwall, 


and  landed  them  safely  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  the  ensuing  winter,  the 
colonies  dwindled  to  one  swarm,  which 
was  removed  to  San  Jose  in  the  spring. 
Here  in  the  valley  of  Santa  Clara,  with 
its  prodigal  provision  of  honey-hearted 
blossoms,the  bees  thrived  and  multiplied 
rapidly.  The  new  colonies  sold  for  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  honey  brought 
at  wholesale  from  two  to  four  dollars  per 
pound. 

Spurred  by  these  phenomenal  prices, 
an  enterprising  neighbor  immediately 
took  steps  to  secure  the  importation  of 
twenty  more  swarms,  and  two  years 
later  the  "  Pioneer  Apiary  of  California  ' 
numbered  seventy-two  colonies.  All  of 
these  were  of  the  common  variety  known 
as  the  German  or  Black  Bee,  which  after 
all  is  not  black,  but  quite  gray  in  tint. 
The  entire  State  and  the  adjacent  Ter- 
ritories were  stocked  with  bees  from 
this  apiary. 

About  this  time  a  prominent  Penn- 
sylvania apiarist,  who  has  since  invented 
the  Harbison  hive,  sailed  from  New 
York  in  the  Northern  Light,  with  sixty- 
seven  swarms  of  bees  snugly  packed  in 
the  vessel's  hold.  These  were  eventu- 
ally located  near  Sacramento,  where 
their  thrift  and  fertility  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  grati- 
fied experimentalist. 

For  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
apiculture  went  hand  in  hand  with  agri- 
culture. Small  farmers  all  over  the  State 
almost  invariably  owned  a  few  hives 
that  paid  well,  notwithstanding  desul- 
tory attention,  and  a  common  ignorance 
of  their  requirements.  But  of  late  years, 
the  "  bee  business  "  has  attained  the 
dignity  of  an  exclusive  interest  and  in- 
vestment. Not  only  is  it  a  means  of 
livelihood  to  hundreds  of  families,  but 
in  not  a  few  cases  it  is  a  source  of  actual 
wealth.  No  other  industry  yields  so 
large  a  profit  for  the  outlay  of  capital. 
A  stand  of  bees  in  the  winter  costs  all 
the  way  from  one  to  three  dollars.  They 
begin  swarming  about  the  first  of  April. 
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Experience  proved  that  bees  were  in 
no  danger  of  starving  in  this  climate,  so 
long  as  they  haunted  the  alternate 
flowers  of  mountain  and  mesa.  Those 
localities  are  seldom  nectarless,  even  in 
the  dryest  of  summers.  It  takes  but  a 
modicum  of  moisture  to  bring  a  riotous 
crop  of  blooms  on  the  alfilerilla,  sage, 
sumac,  buckwheat,  hoarhound,  flax, 
golden-rod,  and  yerba  santa,  on  which 
the  little  creatures  work  with  an  aban- 
don of  enjoyment. 

California's  hilly  regions  are  the  Pales- 
tine of  the  New  World.  Most  of  their 
present  harvesting  is  done  by  myriads 
of  blissful  bees  ;  but  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  their  infinite  possibilities 
will  command  broader  service  than  can 
be  compassed  by  these  marvelous  in- 


area  of  158,360  square  miles,  and  has 
only  one  valley,  its  great  central  dip, 
which  measures  at  its  widest  point  but 
little  more  than  half  a  hundred  miles 
from  hill  to  hill.  The  colossal  mountains 
running  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Coast  have  their  correlative  depressions 
of  valleys,  steppes,  and  plains,  but  form 
nevertheless  innumerable  broken  sur- 
faces of  uplands,  with  picturesque  divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  of  ridges,  all 
offering  the  essential  requisites  for  bee 
culture. 

The  orchardist  does  not  always  relish 
the  near  proximity  of  a  bee  ranch.  His 
sun-dried  fruit  is  apt  to  turn  out  a  mass 
of  pulpless  skins,  while  his  neighbors 
hives  are  stored  therefrom  with  an  extra 
quality  of  honey.  He  also  claims  that 
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sects.  Already  the  thrifty  stems  and 
vines  of  the  orchardist  are  beginning 
to  climb  up  from  the  cultivated  fields  of 
the  valleys,  disputing  with  the  apiarist 
the  wholesale  possession  of  these  vast 
territories.  As  yet,  however,  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  latter  is  hardly  felt,  and 
not  worth  a  moment's  anxious  thought 
to  him.  He  knows  the  State  covers  an 


the  bee  does  not  wait  for  the  awl  of  the 
yellow-jacket,  nor  yet  the  incision  of  the 
ladybug,  but  itself  pierces  the  skins  of 
ripening  fruit. 

Howbeit,  this  last  accusation  seems 
to  be  disproved  by  careful  observation 
of  the  habits  of  bees.  The  Moorpark 
apricot,  the  fig,  and  several  kinds  of 
grapes,  sometimes  burst  their  skins 
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while  mellowing,  whereupon  a  bee  will 
attack  them  with  avidity.  He  is  often 
dearly  punished  for  his  feast  on  apricot, 
which  he  takes  alongside  a  demure  lady- 
bug  after  she  has  pricked  its  yellow 
cheek.  Either  this  "  golden  apple"  of 
Solomon's  has  reached  a  degree  of  fer- 
mentation sufficient  to  intoxicate  him, 
or  else  he  partakes  too  greedily  of  its 
rich  pulp,  for  he  staggers  about  in  help- 
less confusion,  and  rarely  lives  to  reach 
the  hive. 

It  is  South  California  more  especially 
that  reminds  oneof  the  Holy  Land.  The 
likeness  begins  with  the  topographical 
structure  of  these  widely  separated  lo- 
calities. Both  have  analogous  mount- 
ains, deserts,  and  sea-coast,  and  it  is 
said  the  valley  about  the  Dead  Sea  and 
Death's  Valley  in  California  are  the  only 
two  places  on  the  globe  where  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  considerably  above  that  of 
the  valley.  The  atmosphere  of  South- 
ern California  has  the  same  delightful 
quality  so  enthusiastically  extolled  by 
Judean  travelers.  It  is  due  in  part  to  a 
warm  current  in  the  ocean  near  the  coast 
line,  and  the  contiguity  of  the  Mojave 
and  Colorado  deserts,  whose  fiery  fur- 
naces dry  the  moisture  from  the  winds 
ere  they  are  fanned  back,  warmed  and 
purified.  Then  again  a  marked  climatic 
effect  is  produced  from  the  singular  con- 
formation of  the  mountain  ranges  that  in 
a  measure  separate  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  State  from  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  They  are  mightier  than  Leb- 
anon's, and  are  prodigious  points  of  re- 
flection and  convergence  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

The  resultant  heat  and  dryness  to  a 
region  thus  insulated,  joined  to  a  pas- 
sionate florescence  of  the  soil,  have  made 
its  honey  product  far  exceed  the  abun- 
dance attributed  to  favored  spots  in  Pal- 
estine. No  ancient  or  modern  Canaan 
ever  flowed  such  "brooks  ot  honey"  as 
issued  from  the  Simi  or  the  San  Fernan- 
do rocks  when  blasted  by  bee-hunters. 
Rivulets  of  the  ambrosial  syrup  trickle 


down  these  monstrous  hives,  while  noth- 
ing smaller  than  barrels,  wash-tubs,  and 
boilers  will  hold  the  slabs  of  dripping 
comb. 

Slover  Mountain,  near  Colton,  is  also 
literally  gorged  with  honey,  which  is 
the  accumulation  of  years  of  persistent 
hoarding.  The  bulk  of  these  stores  is 
impregnable  toman  and  beast,  for  every 
hirsute  animal  evinces  an  inherent  fond- 
ness for  honey. 

Another  remarkable  natural  hive  is  to 
be  found  on  the  Puente  Rancho,  twenty 
miles  out  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Here  is  an  abandoned  adobe  house  which 
for  years  has  been  given  over  to  millions 
of  bees.  The  venturesome  tourist,  haz- 
arding a  peep  through  the  cobwebby  win- 
dow panes,  sees  columns  of  irregular, 
discolored  honeycomb  extending  from 
roof  to  floor. 

Bees  are  generally  believed  to  be  the 
most  conservative  of  insects,  but  there 
are  times  when  their  conduct  is  as  whim- 
sical and  capricious  as  that  of  a  higher 
order  of  being.  As  an  instance,  a  swarm 
from  this  old  adobe  became  discontent- 
ed with  their  spacious  quarters,  and  one 
day  obstinately  hung  themselves  on  a 
mulberry  tree  a  few  rods  from  the  build- 
ing. After  their  tumultuous  motions 
had  subsided,  there  was  a  subtle  dis- 
semination of  the  situation  imparted  to 
each  insect  by  some  mysterious  bee- 
Volapiik,  when,  by  a  unanimous  impulse, 
they  fell  to  work  building  comb  on  the 
bough  to  which  they  swung.  Three  years 
later  they  still  remained  in  their  oddly 
selected  habitation,  with  no  other  shel- 
ter through  the  foregoing  seasons  than 
the  soft  folds  of  mulberry  leaves.  At 
this  time  the  combs  exceeded  three  feet 
in  length,  and  were  smoothly  joined  at 
the  top,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
mammoth  pine-apple  dangling  from  the 
branch. 

These  wild  bees  not  only  take  posses- 
sion of  grottoes,  fissures,  hollow  tree's, 
walls  and  houses,  but  curiously  enough 
they  have  been  known  to  store  honey 
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in  badger  and  squirrel  holes  in  the 
ground.  A  still  more  singular  choice  of 
abode  was  the  sun-dried,  odorless  skele- 
ton of  a  horse  half  imbedded  in  the  cac- 
tus clumps  of  the  Tejunga  Wash.  Long 
before  the  bees  took  possession,  the  coy- 


LANGSTROTH   HIVE 


otes  and  vultures  had  done  their  part  ; 
and  now  the  grewsome  hollow  between 
the  stripped,  curving  ribs  was  stuffed 
with  honeycombs  of  exquisite  arrange- 
ment and  color.  We  broke  off  a  piece 
and  ate  it  with  relish,  as  Samson  did  of 
the  honey  in  the  lion's  carcass  near  the 
vineyards  of  Timnath. 

The  Italian  bee  has  fast  superseded 
the  German  black  variety  in  California, 
and  is  now  the  most  universally  es- 
teemed. It  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  vari- 
egated golden  bee  "  of  which  Virgil  sang 
a  century  before  Christ.  It  is  worthy 
of  such  honor,  being  a  beautiful  insect, 
with  three  golden  girdles  about  the  pol- 
ished satin  of  its  jacket.  The  Italian 
bee  is  a  native  of  the  province  north  of 


the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  in  Europe  is 
known  as  the  Ligurian  bee.  It  is  har- 
dier and  more  amiable  than  the  black 
bee,  besides  having  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  better  defender  of  the 
hive.  In  every  instance  a  strong  Italian 
colony  is  able  to  overcome  its  most  re- 
doubtable enemy,  the  moth.  A  San 
Mateo  bee  man  displayed  a  clean  comb 
which  he  drew  from  the  center  of  a  hive 
of  Italians,  asserting  that  two  hours  pre- 
viously it  was  badly  infested  with  the  lar- 
vae and  silken  tubes  of  the  moth.  Though 
a  native  of  Europe,  the  Galleria  cereana, 
or  bee-moth,  has  found  its  way  into  this 
country,  and  is  now  the  recognized  ter- 
ror of  apiarists. 

At  one  time  in  this  State  Italian  queen 
bees  brought  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
They  are  shipped  through  the  mails  in 
wooden  cages  covered  with  wire  cloth. 
Eight  or  ten  workers  always  accompany 
the  queen  in  transportation,  to  insure 
her  warmth  and  companionship.  In  1878 
the  Syrian  and  Carniolan  bees  were  first 
introduced  into  California  by  prominent 
apiarists,  and  are  recently  growing  in 
favor.  Eminent  authorities  in  Europe 
and  America  declare  the  Carniolan  to 
be  undoubtedly  the  bee  of  the  future,  but 
in  this  climate  the  Syrian  and  Italian 
give  more  uniform  satisfaction. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  Langstroth 
hive,  variously  modified,  is  a  general  fa- 
vorite, though  on  many  ranches  it  is  be- 
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ing  superseded  by  the  Harbison.  The 
latter  has  a  door  that  opens  like  that  of 
a  cupboard.  This  is  often  made  of  glass, 
through  which  the  bees  can  be  seen  at 
their  divers  labors.  The  upper  chamber 


THE  EXTRACTOR. 


is  reserved  for   the   sections   of   comb 
honey,  and  the  lower  for  the  brood.     It 
is  a  curious  and  fascinating  spectacle  — 
this  interior  of  a  bee-hive.      The  wax- 
makers  are  astonishing  little  gymnasts. 
They  cling  together  in  a  series  of  inter- 
secting chains  that  form  a  sort  of  cur- 
tain, which  is  motionless  except  for  the 
fluctuations  imparted  to  it  by  the  exer- 
tionsof  the  inside  layers.  While  officious 
comrades  assist   the   pollen-bearers   to 
unload  their  golden  pellets,  the  latter 
slowly  fan  themselves  with  their  gauzy 
wings  ;  the  wax-bringers,  wagging  their 
bodies  from  side  to  side,  run  to  and  fro 
in  their  efforts  to  dislodge 'the  scaly  par- 
ticles on  their  abdomens  ;  honey-carri- 
ers deposit  their  burdens  in  newly-made 
cells  ;  zealous  workers  remove  the  offal 
and  litter,  and  one  and  all  rudely  shuffle 


unsophisticated]young  bees,  or  tease  and 
bite  the  lumbering  drones,  which  seem 
to  be  in  everyone's  way. 

The  frames  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  comb  honey  are  constructed  of  the 
soft  white  timber  of  basswood  and  pop- 
lar. As  neither  of  these  trees  belongs  to 
California,  apiarists  send  East  for  their 
frames.  When  filled  and  capped  the  sec- 
tions are  glassed,  and  fitted  into  strong 
shipping  crates,  ready  for  transfer  by 
land  or  sea.  One  of  Ventura's  apiarists 
not  only  sees  to  the  packing  of  his  tons 
of  honey  in  the  cars,  but  afterwards 
boards  the  train  and  personally  superin- 
tends their  transportation  to  an  Eastern 
market. 

In  all  extensive  apiaries  machines  are 
used  to  simplify  certain  processes  con- 
nected with  the  business.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  extractor.  This 
happy  invention  is  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  centrifugal  force,  and  was  suggest- 
ed to  Herr  von  Kruschka,  of  Germany, 
by  witnessing  the  honey  thrown  from  a 
piece  of  comb  his  little  son  was  swing- 
ing from  the  end  of  a  string.  The  re- 
versible extractor  consists  of  a  large  tank 
of  galvanized  iron,  in  which  is  hung  a 
wire  framework  made  up  of  six  baskets. 
In  these  the  comb  is  placed,  after  it  is 
first  uncapped  by  one  or  two  dextrous 
strokes  of  the  honey  knife.  By  means 
of  a  crank  the  baskets  are  then  set  in 
motion,  and  their  rapid  revolutions  cause 
the  honey  to  fly  out  into  the  tank.  The 
combs  are  reversed,  and  the  other  side 
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emptied  in  like  manner  before  returning 
them  to  the  hives.  If  the  forage  is  abun- 
dant, the  combs  will  be  refilled  and 
capped  in  six  or  eight  days,  when  the 
extracting  process  is  repeated.  A  care- 
ful hand  can  gauge  the  machine  so  as  to 
eject  the  nectar  without  injuring  the 
larvae,  should  the  comb  have  both  brood 
and  honey. 

The  extracted  honey  in  the  tank  is 
usually  drawn  off  into  sixty-pound  tin 
cans,  which  are  shipped  in  cases. 
Shrewder  apiarists  adopt  showily  la- 
beled glass  jars  and  jelly  cups,  through 
which  the  transparent  contents  are  dis- 
played to  great  advantage.  It  is  the 
purest  of  all  sweets,  and  the  majority  of 
California  bee  men  do  not  buy  a  pound 
of  sugar  throughout  the  year. 

Everyone  knows  that  honeycomb  is 
indigestible  and  innutritions  ;  yet  so  in- 
viting is  its  appearance  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  create  a  like  appreciation  of 
the  extracted  article,  though  it  be  equal 
in  color  and  flavor.  Unfortunately  there 


still  exists  a  reasonable  prejudice  against 
the  old-fashioned  "strained"  honey, 
which  reflects  more  or  less  discredit  on 
.  the  extracted  syrup  now  put  upon  the 
market.  Then  again,  quantities  of  ex- 
tracted honey  have  been  sent  out  of  this 
State  in  an  unripened  condition.  This 
is  watery  and  often  slightly  fermented, 
and  has  given  rise  to  the  hue  and  cry  of 
adulteration ;  whereas,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  California  has  no  saccharine  ma- 
terial that  could  be  as  cheaply  employed 
in  adulteration  as  the  honey  itself.  It 
is  absurd,  therefore,  to  accuse  this  pro- 
duct of  being  an  adroit  admixture  of 
glycerine  or  glucose,  palmed  off  on  an 
innocent  public  by  unscrupulous  dealers. 
Apiarists  have  to  contend  with  the 
same  blunder  as  regards  comb  honey. 
Newspapers  now  and  then  regale  their 
readers  with  sensational  accounts  of 
fraudulent  combs  brimming  with  spuri- 
ous nectar,  and  capped  so  artfully  as  to 
deceive  the  very  elect.  It  would  seem 
that  even  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
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exquisite  workmanship  of  these  immacu- 
late hexagon  cells  would  suffice  to  con- 
vince anv  one  that  the  bee  alone  has  a 

-f 

patent  royal  on  honeycomb.  The  an- 
cient geometrician,  Pappus,  pronounced 
the  hexagonal  figure  the  most  economic 
and  convenient  of  all  others.  Bee  cells 
are  perfect  hexagons,  and  not  all  the 
wisdom  of  man  can  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  duplicate  a  single  inch  of  them. 
The  belief  in  artificial  comb  honey 
possibly  originated  in  the  reading  and 
hearing  of  such  expressions  as  "  comb 
starters  "  and  "  comb  foundation."  The 
latter  invention  is  of  incalculable  service 
in  stimulating  bees  to  extraordinary  ef- 
fort in  the  manufacture  of  comb  honey. 
A  skilled  bee  man  knows  the  value  of 
even  the  smallest  piece  of  comb  to  excite 
the  bees  to  building.  For  thirty  years 
German  apiarists  have  made  use  of  im- 
pressed sheets  of  wax  for  comb  starters. 
The  wax  was  stamped  between  metal 
plates,  receiving  rhomboidal  indenta- 
tions similar  to  the  cell  divisions  of  nat- 
ural comb.  From  this  beginning  the 
"  foundation  machine  "  was  evolved  by 
the  King  Brothers  of  New  York,  and  is 


the  combined  result  of  German  specu- 
lation and  Yankee  ingenuity. 

The  present  machine  has  two  rollers 
composed  of  a  metal  that  will  not  rust, — 
a  grave  desideratum  in  a  climate  where 
the  remotest  byways  have  commonly  a 
touch  of  the  sea.  Sheets  of  prepared 
wax  are  run  between  the  cylinders,  which 
leave  the  impression  of  shallow  cells  on 
the  surface.  Two  hands  can  run  out  a 
hundred  pounds  of  wax  sheets  in  a  day. 
A  small  strip  of  this  foundation  is  neatly 
affixed  to  the  upper  side  of  the  frame, 
by  the  manipulation  of  a  simple  con- 
trivance called  the  "starter  machine." 
Formerly  the  fitting  of  these  "  starters  " 
into  the  frame  necessitated  an  expert, 
but  the  machine  has  made  it  an  easy 
task  for  any  intelligent  boy  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  of  age.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  utilize  paraffine  in  founda- 
tion, as  it  is  more  easily  handled  than 
beeswax.  It  is  found  to  be  urreliable, 
however,  as  it  melts  in  a  low  degree  of 
heat.  The  warmth  generated  in  the 
hive  is  sufficient  to  soften  it  so  the  comb 
is  apt  to  break  down  when  stored  with 
honey. 
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The 
op  e  n- 
ing  up 
of  the 
foreign 

V.  market  for 
\  their  honey 
was  the  be- 
ginning of 
prosperity  to  Cali- 
fornia bee  men. 
Previously  they  had 
disposed  of  their 
supplies  at  the  star- 
vation rates  of  two  and  a  half  and  four 
cents  per  pound.  One  desperate  Ventu- 
ran,  rather  than  submit  to  such  prices, 
fed  his  beautiful  white  sage  honey  to  his 
hogs,  declaring  he  could  better  afford  to 
make  a  choice  article  of  honey-fed  bacon. 
Had  this  state  of  things  continued,  we 
should  probably  have  seen  advertise- 
ments under  glaring  headings  of  the 
unparalleled  superiority  of  "  Silver-Sage 
Sausages!"  "Hoarhound Honey  Hams!" 
"Nectar-Bloom  Head-Cheese!"  and  so 
on  down  the  list. 

After  all  there  is  not  so  much  to  con- 
demn in  a  label  that  deals  with  only  inno- 
cent misstatements.  There  is  even  a  hint 
of  humor  in  the  "  Orange  Blossom  Hon- 
ey "  stamping  the  cases  a  long-headed 
bee  rancher  had  stacked  on  the  platform 
of  a  station  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Mo- 
jave  Desert.  There  was  not  the  vestige 
of  an  orange  orchard  within  miles  of  the 
place,  but  nevertheless  the  honey  was 
not  less  desirable  on  that  account;  it 
had  been  garnered  from  the  pale  green 
stretches  of  white  sage  everywhere  light- 
ing the  slopes  and  round-topped  shoul 
ders  of  the  foothills.  Honey  from  subur- 


ban Los  Ange- 
les has  often  a 
distinct  orange 
aroma  and  fla- 
vor, but  in  no 
instance  is  it 
the  pure  nectar 

of  these  blossoms.  Next  the  orange 
groves,  each  tree  of  which  looks  a 
mammoth  hot  house  bouquet,  arranged 
with  exquisite  precision  of  flower,  bud, 
and  leaf,  the  whole  rough  surface  of  the 
earth  bursts  into  bloom  in  semi-tropic 
springtime.  In  the  midst  of  such  lavish 
allurements,  bees  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  any  particular  flower. 

San  Diego,  whose  drouth  is  the  prob- 
lem of  agriculturists,  is  admitted  to  be 
the  very  Paradise  of  the  honey-bee.  The 
pioneer  apiarist  here  owns  6,000  colonies 
of  the  best  imported  varieties.  His  va- 
rious ranches  are  scattered  throughout 
the  county,  each  numbering  from  two  to 
three  hundred  stands.  Unless  urged  by 
hunger,  the  usual  range  of  a  bee  is  two 
miles,  so  it  is  poor  economy  to  crowd  too 
many  swarms  within  that  radius  . 

In  1884  there  was  shipped  from  this 
seaport  one  million  pounds  of  honey,  half 
of  which  was  in  the  comb,  and  fifty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  wax.  No  account 
was  made  of  home  consumption,  which 
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would  have  added  thousands  of  pounds 
to  the  above  astonishing  figures. 

San  Bernardino's  honey  product  the 
past  year  was  nearly  400,000  pounds ; 
while  Los  Angeles  County  sent  out 
1,037,000  pounds,  and  Ventura  upwards 
of  520,000  pounds  the  same  season.  In 
1 884,  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  bees, 
the  honey  export  from  this  State  reached 
as  high  as  9,000,000  pounds. 

The  entire  amount  of  California  honey 
furnished  home  and  foreign  markets  in 
1887  was  4,647,000  pounds.  The  ship- 
ments by  sea  direct  were  3,700  cases  to 
England,  600  to  France,  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,300  cases  forwarded  to  Aus- 
tralia, China,  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
British  Columbia.  Two  thousand  more 
cases,  destined  for  the  European  market, 
went  overland  to  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  The  total  honey  product  mar- 
keted here  in  1889  was  nearly  4,000,000 
pounds. 

Most  of  this  is  gathered  from  different 
species  of  sage,  that  tuft  the  hills  often 
to  their  steepest  summits  and  extend  far 
down  the  slopes  into  the  valleys.  This 
sage  honey  is  as  delicious  as  that  taken 
from  the  wild  thyme  of  Hymettus  and 
Galloway,  or  the  nectar  from  the  rose- 
mary of  Narbonne ;  and  more  translu- 
cent than  the  clover  honey  of  Cumber- 
land and  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  finely  flavored  than  the  celebrated 
honeycombs  of  Atacama. 

During  a  favorable  season  bees  in  Cal- 
ifornia will  average  two  hundred  pounds 
of  honey  to  a  hive,  but  seventy-five 
pounds  is  considered  a  profitable  yield. 
A  Los  Angeles  apiarist  in  one  year  took 
one  thousand  pounds  of  extracted  honey 
from  a  single  Italian  colony.  If  the  day 
be  propitious,  a  swarm  will  make  from 
ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  honey.  There 
was  an  active  demand  for  California 
honey  the  past  season,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Eastern  crop.  The  whole- 
sale price  per  pound  varies  from  ten  to 
twelve  cents  for  that  in  the  comb,  and 
five  to  six  cents  for  the  best  extracted. 


In  Wartham  Canon,  near  Fresno,  the 
owner  of  a  large  apiary  gathered  from 
his  stands  eighty  tons  of  honey  in  one 
summer.  Half  of  this  he  extracted  and 
put  up  in  five  and  ten  pound  cans,  before 
sending  it  to  New  Mexico  and  the  Ter- 
ritories. 

From  early  spring  until  far  in  autumn 
the  country  in  this  vicinity  is  an  endless 
garden  plat,  whose  nectar-laden  blooms 
rapidly  succeed  each  other  in  unnum- 
bered diversities  of  form  and  hue.     Be- 
sides wild  pastures  of  sage,  buckwheat, 
rhubarb,   honeysuckle,   and  ceanothus, 
there  are  grown  acres  of  that  admirable 
forage  plant  lucern,  familiarly  known  by 
its  Spanish  name  of  alfalfa.     Its  purple 
heads  arouse  a  passion  of  acquisitiveness 
in  the  bees.     They  crowd  upon  them  in 
advance  of  the  sun,  and  not  till  latest 
twilight  do  the  tireless  wanderers  reluc- 
tantly drag  their  burden  of  sweets  home- 
ward.   Since  the  general  introduction  of 
alfalfa  into  Colorado,  the  honey  industry 
there  has  become  conspicuously  profit- 
able.    California  bee  men,  particularly 
those  who  keep  hives  on  bottom-lands, 
have  taken  a  hint  therefrom,  and  culti- 
vated fields  of  lucern  near  their  apiaries. 
It  renews  its  blossoms  after  every  re- 
current cutting  of  the  stalks,  thus  pro- 
viding a  continuous  feast  for  the  bees. 
No  caprice  of  the  season  can  rob  them 
of  the   crystalline  globule  hid  in  each 
tiny  chalice.     They  dip  into  it  with  an 
eager,  confident  air  delightful  to  their 
master,  who  looks  on  with  a  deep  seren- 
ity ;  such  active  contentment  augurs  a 
bountiful  increase  of  stores,  and  the  fu- 
ture hides  her  face  in  roseate  draperies. 
The  strip  of  country  along  the  Sierras 
lying  within  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  State  has   excellent  bee  pastures, 
with  an  altitude  of  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  level.     Snow  sometimes 
falls  here  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  but  spring  usually  opens  out  with 
almost  tropical  warmth  and  brilliancy. 
Then  the  bees  swarm  from  their  winter 
quarters,  and  search  the  mountain  swales 
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for  the  downy  catkins  of  the  willow,  the 
sunny  exposures  for  the  delicate  pea- 
flowers  of  the  cercis,  and  the  dry  shelves 
of  the  steeps  where  the  red  arms  of  the 
manzanita  swing  their  pendulous  pink 
cups.  Later  on  they  visit  the  sandy 
levels,  where  dwarf  phlox  flames  the  June 
days  through  ;  while  in  July  and  August 
every  busy  worker  devotes  himself  to 


soothing  monotone  of  the  bees  comes 
down  from  the  odorous  foliage,  where 
they  jostle  each  other  in  their  haste  to 
fill  their  pockets  with  the  saccharine  se- 
cretion. Half  the  romance  of  honey-dew 
is  dispelled  when  one  has  the  misfortune 
to  understand  its  origin.  Scientists  tell 
us  it  is  the  exudation  of  that  benevolent 
friend  of  the  ant,  the  aphis.  There  are 


BEE-RANCHER'S  HOME. 


the  Alpine  sage, which  thrusts  its  golden 
spikes  from  brambly  brake  and  gorge. 
Each  of  its  diminutive  blooms  is  a  mi- 
croscopic laboratory  for  evolving  and 
perfecting  nectar. 

In  the  advanced  weeks  of  autumn, 
these  Sierra  bees  crowd  upon  the  thick, 
rose-shaped  flowers  of  several  varieties 
of  cactus,  or  throng  the  groves  of  in- 
cense cedars  that  drip  with  honey-dew. 
This,  if  left  to  crystallize,  forms  granu- 
lated drops  on  the  under  side  of  the 
limbs.  Through  the  livelong  day  the 


times  when  one  wishes  to  forget  this 
peculiarity  of  the  aphides,  or  remembers 
it  only  with  a  mental  consignment  of  the 
whole  interesting  family  to  their  relent- 
less enemy,  the  ladybug.  This  is  when 
honey  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
meals  served  in  the  secluded  hamlet 
where  one  is  dawdling  away  a  sweet 
summer  month  in  the  Sierras.  The  rich 
amber  comb,  otherwhere  so  delectable, 
is  pushed  aside  untasted  ;  it  recalls  the 
morning's  ramble  on  the  cedar  summits,, 
and  with  the  memory  of  their  ecstatic 
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bees  comes  the  suspicion  that  the  honey 
in  the  cracked  glass  bowl  has  the  vis- 
cous density  that  belongs  to  accumula- 
tions of  honey-dew.  The  situation  has 
somewhat  the  dramatic  features  of  the 
scriptural  account  of  Israel's  famished 
armies,  who  dared  not  partake  of  the 
"honey  in  the  wood,'  though  it  was 
"upon  the  ground." 

Among  the  congregated  redwoods  up 
the  savage  defiles  of  northern  Sonoma 
and  Mendocino,  and  higher  still  in  the 
remotest  trenches  of  giant  peaks  that 
skirt  the  sea  surge,  the  rose-bay,  or  rho- 
dodendron ina.riinmn,  spreads  a  regal 
panoply  of  blossoms  over  moss-patched 
rocks  and  shadowed  dingles  of  moun- 
tain streams.  These  rosy,  wide-mouthed 
bells,  spiced  with  a  nameless  fragrance, 
hold  in  their  freckled  throats  a  poison- 
ous sweet  that  bees  will  sometimes 
gather.  An  old  bee  hunter  in  these 
heights  observed  that  his  bees  waited 
longer  than  was  their  custom  before 
capping  combs  filled  from  this  handsom- 
est of  California's  laurels.  By  this  he 
inferred  that  the  wise  little  chemists  in- 
tended the  dangerous  essence  to  evap- 
orate from  the  honey  before  they  sealed 
it  for  future  use. 


In  the  wild- 
ly picturesque 
mo  u  n  tains 
that  girdle  the 
fertile  plains 
of  the  Simi, 

an  intelligent 
apiarist    has 
set  the  exam- 
ple of  planting  figs  for  his  bees. 
He  estimates  that  ten   acres  of 
figs  will  furnish  more  honey  in 
the  same  length  of  time  than  one 
thousand    acres    of    indigenous 
growths.     Before  sunrise  I  have 
seen  on  the   under  side  of  the 
luscious  fruit  a  scintillating  jewel 
of  nectar  that  was  fit  for  the  gods 
to  drain  ;  but  then  it  is  not  every 
portion  of  the  State  that  brings 
such  perfection  to  the  fig. 
In  the  dry  year  of  1877,  while  camp- 
ing under  the  majestic  Druid  oaks  on 
the  upper  Simi,  we  found  in  the  spring- 
less  ravines  fresh  heaps   of  dead   bees 
strewing  the   faded  earth.     For  weary 
days  they   had  traversed  miles  with  a 
speed  that  exceeds  that  of  the  fleetest 
horse.     The  frayed  gauze  of  each  fra- 
gile wing  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
stupendous  effort  they  had  made  before 
succumbing  to  hunger  and  exhaustion. 
By  some  extraordinary  good  luck,  one 
stiffened  little  creature  had  succeeded  in 
filling  its  honey   pouch  ere    it   fell   by 
the  wayside.'    This  pea-like  receptacle 
was  already  pierced  by  an  enormous  ant, 
whose  knotted  body   visibly  expanded 
while   he   voraciously  dipped   into  the 
contents  with  his  spoon-like  ligula. 

Many  of  these  Western  bee  ranches 
are  named  from  some  peculiarity  of  lo- 
cation or  vegetation.  Not  a  few  of  them, 
like  "Lake  Glen,"  "Las  Posas  "  (The 
Wells),  "  Wild  Rose  Canon,"  "  Las 
Chupa-Rosas  "  (Humming-Bird's  Nest), 
"Mountain  View  Apiary,"  and  "  Twin 
Oaks,"  are  suggestive  of  distant  seclu- 
sion and  untrammeled  nature.  It  was 
the  writer's  good  fortune  to  spend  a  day 
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of  unique  entertainment  at  the  last 
mentioned  apiary,  in  early  June  of 
the  past  summer.  "  Twin  Oaks,"  so 
called  from  the  actual  union  of  the 
trunks  of  two  sturdy  young  oaks,  is 
in  a  picturesque  canon  of  the  foot- 
hills that  sink  their  varying  undula- 
tions in  the  broad,  free  sweep  of  the 
San  Fernando  plains. 

Just  out  from  the  apricot  and  fig 
orchards  circling  the  pleasant  little 
city,  the  road  makes  a  straight  line 
to  the  magnificent  mountains  that 
prop  the  eastern  horizon.  All  up  the 
gradual  ascent,  under  the  dazzling 
mantle  of  the  morning  sun,  there 
were  billowy  leagues  on  leagues  of 
wild  blooms,  shading  into  every  con- 
ceivable tint  of  orange,  vermillion, 
and  purple  dies.  Much  of  this  radi- 
ant esplanade  has  a  bewildering 
strangeness  to  the  eye,  though  now 
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flower     lily 


and   then   a  familiar   shrub   or 
brought  its  glad  surprise. 

The  woof  of  all  this  rainbow  tapestry 
was  the  various  species  of  sage,  pushing 
their  lavender,  purple,  and  bluish-white 
spears  through  an  amazing  tangle  of 
ashen  gray  tephosia,  crowding  lupines, 
pink-tufted  orthocarpus,  golden-hearted 


asters,  the 
b  1  o  o  d-red 
bracts  o 
the  painted 
cup,  and 
carmine, 
yellow,  and 
cream  y 
m  i  m  u  1  us 
everywhere 
tossing 
their  flar- 
i  n  g  trum- 
pets. Here 
a  lovely 
bronze -gold 

rocked  on  its  slender  scape  among 
the  festoons  of  vetches,  trailing  a  rose- 
ate veil  on  the  darker  crimson  of  moss- 
pinks,  while  over  them  both  frolicksome 
morning-glories  bound  the  branching 
arms  of  tall  pentstemons,  or  swung 
their  ephemeral  white  bells  from  bloom 
to  bloom  of  royal,  leopard-spotted  this 
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ties.  The  lilac  clusters  of  the  yerba 
sati fa  — the  "  blessed  herb  "  of  Mexican 
therapeutics  —  were  weighted  with  rev- 
eling bees,  and  still  others  thronged  the 
curving  sprays  of  the  goldenrod,  and  set 
them  all  a-tremble.  The  thorny  palms 
of  the  prickly-pear  and  the  grotesque 
arms  of  the  huge  cholla  cactus  were  be- 
ginning to  hold  out  their  gorgeous-hued 
blossoms,  each  one  of  which  regaled  a 
pollen-dusted  bee. 

The  solitude  of  this  ravishing  bee 
pasture  was  unbroken,  save  by  trill  of 
bird  throats  and  the  rythmic  hum  of  in- 
sects darting  and  floating  about  like  live 
jewels.  The  all-pervading  sunshine  un- 
der the  fleckless  sky,  the  caress  of  woo- 
ing winds  stirring  the  silken  flowerets 
into  a  thousand  sweet  perfumes,  the  sub- 
lime uprising  of  the  farther  mountains, 
all  gave  a  vivid  joyance  to  the  mind. 
Countless  bees  swept  the  hollows  of  the 
nectariums  with  their  tiny  proboscides, 
then  hurried  away  with  their  precious 
loads.  The  little  creatures  were  discrim- 
inating in  their  fancy,  often  passing  the 
gaudiest  and  most  odoriferous  blooms, 
to  settle  on  a  simple  flax  flower  or  white 
mignonette. 

At  intervals,  far  down  the  slopes  and 
up  the  pinnacled  hills,  the  yucca  reared 
its  gigantic  snowy  plume.  This  wonder- 
ful liliaceous  plant  is  often  twenty  feet 
high,  a  shaft  of  waxy  blossoms,  redolent 
as  tuberoses  and  of  a  like  dead  white- 
ness. The  yucca  is  sparing  of  nectar, 
but  notwithstanding  is  not  wholly  value- 
less to  the  bee  man.  From  the  fibrous 
leaves  growing  close  to  the  ground 
around  its  flower  stem  he  makes  a  soft 
brush,  leaving  a  piece  of  the  stalk  for 
the  handle.  With  this  novel  whisk,  which 
is  almost  indestructible,  he  sweeps  the 
bees  off  the  combs  that  are  to  go  into 
the  extractor. 

In  June  the  luxuriant  coloring  of  trop- 
ical spring  is  merging  into  the  more  sub- 
dued tints  of  first  summer.  In  the 
browning  clover  there  was  yet  an  occa- 
sional eschscholtzia  —  the  copa  dc  oro  of 


the  Spanish  —  burning  like  a  miniature 
fallen  sun.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all  California's  wild  flowers.  Hardly 
a  month  before,  whole  meads  and  up- 
lands were  ablaze  with  its  splendid  or- 
ange, which  gave  an  almost  painful  bril- 
liance to  a  noonday  landscape.  If  one 
walks  among  these 

"  Poppy-plains  keeping 
Such  dream  breath  and  blee," 

soon  after  day-dawn,  he  sees  the  folded 
flowers  trooped  about  like  fairy  knights 
in  gray-green  suits,  with  golden  visors 
just  visible  under  their  high-peaked, 
martial  caps.  These  they  wear  "  tip- 
tilted,"  ready  to  be  doffed  at  the  first 
approach  of  their  great  commander,  the 
Sun.  There  is  a  consciousness  of  daring 
impropriety  in  slipping  off  this  soldierly 
chapeau  one's  self,  that  is  both  captiv- 
ating and  repellent ;  man's  egotism 
makes  his  alteration  or  precipitancy  of 
Nature's  order  a  keen  delight  to  him, 
even  though  a  diviner  instinct  cries  out 
against  the  profanation. 

The  canon  of  "  Twin  Oaks  "  is  not  one 
of  those  jagged,  sharp-toothed  gashes 
that  lay  bare  to  the  valley  all  the  bleak 
desolation  wrought  by  some  ancient 
cloud-burst,  but  so  gentle  a  division  of 
the  great,  hushed  hills  that  not  one  rib 
or  scar  stands  revealed.  From  base  to 
lower  crowns  the  mountains  here  are 
rounded,  padded,  and  carpeted  by  furzy 
sage  and  chaparral,  with  here  and  there 
a  glimpse  of  cool  ravines,  in  which  are 
dark  green  oaks  and  silvery-columned 
sycamores. 

Beyond  a  grove  of  steepled  eucalypti, 
set  here  for  bees  to  forage  in  the  win- 
ter, a  charming  wooded  pass  winds  up 
through  blossoming  olives,  and  necta- 
rine, peach,  and  apple  trees,  bearing 
their  green  burdens  of  fruit.  Behind  a 
hedge  of  willow,  a  mountain  stream 
plays  a  rollicking  tune  on  the  polished 
white  stones  of  its  bed.  On  its  brink, 
long,  yellow-tubed  flowers  were  wet  with 
the  spray  of  its  mimic  waterfalls.  All 
up  the  creek  and  over  it,  high  swinging 
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curtains  of  wild  clematis  and  honey- 
suckle dropped  their  loosened  petals  on 
sparkling  pools  and  banks  of  fringed  fil- 
ices.  Flame-plumaged  birds  dived  in 
and  out  of  the  branches,  caroling  vocif- 
erously above  the  petulant  peep  of  their 
nestlings.  On  every  hillside  a  galaxy  of 
golden  tulips  pressed  through  the  tas- 
seled  grasses.  These  beautiful  flowers 
are  the  calochortus  or  pretty-grass  of 
botanists,  and  the  mariposa  lily  or  but- 
terfly-weed of  local  writers.  Their  gem- 
studded  petals  were  in  rich  contrast  to 
the  indigo  hue  of  towering  larkspurs, 
and  the  warm  blossoms  of  a  few  early 
godetia. 

To  the  right  of  the  road  a  rude  dwell- 
ing was  half  buried  in  rank  vegetation. 
Beside  it  stood  the  "Twin  Oaks"  and 
their  brother  trees,  under  which  were 
several  hundred  hives,  all  boiling  over 
with  zealous  workers.  The  stalwart  form 
of  the  bee  master  came  forth  from 
among  them,  his  huge  gauntlets  and 
thick  black  veil  giving  him  a  bandit  air 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  isolation  of 
the  spot.  When  he  welcomed  us,  how- 
ever, there  was  something  friendly  and 
reassuring  in  the  glance  of  the  bright 
black  eyes  behind  the  somber  folds  of 
thebobinet. 

"  They  have  been  swarming  for  the 
past  ten  days,  and  kept  two  men  and 
myself  hard  at  work  hiving  them,"  he 
said,  propping  against  the  nearest  hive 
a  long  pole  with  a  hooped  gunny-sack 
attached  to  the  upper  end.  "  When  they 
cluster  on  the  tree  limbs,  I  reach  this 
sack  up  over  them,  shake  the  branch 
lightly,  give  the  sack  a  twirl,  and  there 
they  are,  all  in  a  heap  in  the  bottom, 
ready  to  be  hived  !  I  'm  expecting  these 
Syrians  to  swarm  today,  but  they  keep 
up  a  business  hum,  so  I  know  they  are 
not  ready ;  besides,  you  see,  they  are 
still  bringing  in  honey.  When  they  go 
to  swarm  they  are  idle,  and  make  a  dif- 
ferent noise,  a  kind  of  agitated  roar.'' 

He  spoke  with  a  cultivated  accent,  his 
voice  and  attitude  as  he  stooped  over 


the  bees  betraying  a  quaint  simplicity 
and  tenderness  of  heart.  Evidently  he 
was  bound  to  them  by  something  deeper 
than  a  selfish  interest. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, "  I  think  they  know  me.  I  don't 
often  get  stung,  and  I  've  been  among 
them,  off  and  on,  all  my  life.  I  remember 
my  grandfather  saying  to  me  when  I  was 
a  little  chap,  '  Run  away  or  they  '11  bite 
you  ! '  and  I  would  stoutly  answer,  '  No, 
no,  they're  too  little.'  Bees  know  their 
friends.  I  never  smoke  mine  or  drench 
them  with  coal  oil.  It  sets  them  on  the 
rampage,  besides  injuring  the  flavor  of 
the  honey.  These  rows  are  my  Holy 
Land  bees.  I  had  a  queen  bee  sent  me 
from  Lebanon,  and  this  season  I  've  sold 
a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
queen  cells.  Come  down  among  them 
and  I  '11  give  you  a  look  at  a  Palestine 
queen  ?" 

With  inward  trepidation  we  followed 
our  interesting  host  in  the  midst  of  his 
colonies.  No  matter  how  bee-proof  one's 
clothing,  a  novice  is  painfully  aware  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  an  infinitude  of  in- 
sects all  armed  with  a  formidable  sting 
which  they  delight  in  using  at  the  slight- 
est provocation. 

Our  imagination  invested  the  bee  mas- 
ter's next  words  with  a  subtle  irony  : — 

"  Talk  about  their  being  vengeful  and 
cruel!"  with  mild  indignation.  "Who 
is  more  domestic  or  attends  closer  to 
duty  than  they  do  ?  They  labor  with 
supreme  content,  and  I  apprehend  they 
think  it  a  good  year  for  them." 

The  powerful  figure  moved  slowly 
among  the  hives,  touching  them  with  a 
caressing  hand,  and  often  pausing  to 
hearken  if  the  hum  were  still  a  "  busi- 
ness "  one. 

The  heat  was  growing  oppressive. 
"  We  '11  rest  a  little  and  watch  my  pret- 
ty Carniolans."  And  to  my  consterna- 
tion he  motioned  me  to  sit  on  one  bee- 
hive while  he  leisurely  took  possession 
of  another. 

Underneath    us    the  dismayed  occu- 
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pants  set  up  an  indignant  roar,  and 
swarmed  out  and  upon  us  with  an  acrid, 
venomous  buzz.  The  bee  master  was  ob- 
livious to  any  disturbing  element.  He 
turned  hisveiled  eyes  upward  and  signed 
to  a  ribbon  of  road  faintly  discernible 
along  the  opposite  cliff. 

"  That  is  the  old  Monterey  trail  that 
used  to  come  down  through  this  canon. 
The  tree-tops  you  see  half  way  up  shade 
Ramona's  Spring,  where  she  and  Ales- 
sandro  rested  as  they  journeyed  through 
here.  You  can  almost  see  the  plumes 
of  the  pines  climbing  up  from  behind. 
Yonder  to  the  left  I  keep  two  hundred 
swarms  of  bees  on  a  bench  that  over- 
looks San  Fernando.  The  sage  is  thick- 
er there  than  here,  but  this  is  a  pleas- 
anter  spot  to  live  on  account  of  the  trees 
and  water.  You  cannot  think  how  per- 
fect the  nights  are! " 

A  slight  start  from  me  and  a  smoth- 
ered groan.  My  companion  abstractedly 
reached  over  and  drew  out  the  sting 
of  a  bee  that  had  penetrated  my  hand 
through  a  leather  glove;  then  immediate- 
ly the  mellow  voice  resumed  its  broken 
thread  : — 

"  Everything  is  at  peace  and  the  mind 
is  in  delicate  accordance  with  nature.  I 
sit  here  until  the  moon  looks  straight 
down  through  the  trees.  The  blended 
hum  of  the  bees  is  like  the  far  away 
sound  of  the  sea.  It  is  their  evening 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  seems  to  re- 
peat :  'We  've  done  well  today.'  '' 

What  is  there  in  the  association  with 
bees  that  makes  a  poet  or  philosopher 
of  a  man  ?  Or  is  it  rather  that  only  such 
natures  find  their  life  work  in  the  com- 
panionship and  study  of  what  one  of 
them  terms  "  the  blessed  bee  "  ? 

Shortly  after,  the  bee  master  arose  with 
cheerful  alacrity. 

"  Now  we  '11  look  for  our  lady  queen," 
he  said,  and  straightway  lifted  the  cover 
from  the  nearest  hive  of  Syrians. 

Drawing  out  the  center  section,  he 
scrutinized  it  closely  while  he  moved  the 
terrified  bees  about  with  a  careful  finirer. 


The  comb  was  full  of  brood,  the  drone 
and  queen  cells  bulging  vertically  or  di- 
agonally downward  with  lumpy  irregu- 
larity. The  royal  cells  are  composed  of 
wax  and  pollen,  and  resembled  nothing 
so  much  as  a  peanut. 

"  How  these  Holy  Land  bees  stick  to 
the  comb!  It 's  their  only  fault,  and  an 
excusable  one,  too,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  the  labor  they  took  to  make  it. 
You  see  I  have  lots  of  drones.  I  like 
them.  Most  bee  men  kill  them  off,  but 
I  think  it  poor  policy.  The  drones  are 
the  housekeepers,  and  warm  the  hive  for 
the  hatching  and  rearing  of  the  young. 
Their  duties  are  more  imperious  and  far 
tenderer  than  those  of  the  workers." 

There  was  such  genuine  feeling  in  the 
words  that  we  had  not  the  heart  to  tell 
him  what  we  alone  perceived :  in  slipping 
back  the  section,  he  had  inadvertently 
crushed  one  of  his  clumsy  favorites. 

One  after  the  other  the  frames  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  bees  scooped  up  with 
his  gloved  hand  and  patiently  examined. 
From  time  to  time  he  murmured :  "  I 
don't  get  my  eye  on  her !  She  hides 
from  the  light  and  the  bees  help  to  cov- 
er her, —  the  coy  darling  !  —  She 's  been 
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here  recently  for  I  see  her  work,  —  No, 
she  can't  be  on  this  one  for  they've  com- 
menced to  put  honey  in  the  cells." 

Our  interrogation  aroused  him  : — 

"  Away  ?  O  no.  She  never  leaves  the 
hive  but  once,  and  that  is  on  her  wed- 
ding tour.  We  '11  look  further,  for  I 
would  n't  have  you  miss  seeing  her  for 
anything." 

Our  interest  evidently  pleased  him. 
He  energetically  began  to  empty  a  fourth 
hive,  the  bees  issuing  forth  and  settling 
upon  us  with  frenzied  buzz  and  sting. 
The  master  composedly  remarked, 
"  They  are  not  so  comfortably  disposed 
—  these  fellows !," 

A  moment  later  he  broke  out  exult- 
antly : 

"  Here  she  is,  the  charmer  !  Talk 
about  a  race-horse  for  beauty !  What 
grace  !  What  exquisite  color  !  " 

No  words  could  depict  his  intense  ap- 
preciation. It  was  the  ardor  of  a  lover 
over  an  adored  mistress. 

She  was  indeed  a  lovely  insect, —  this 
Lebanon  queen  bee, —  her  long  amber 
body  sashed  underneath  with  velvety 
yellow  and  black.  Either  modesty  or 
fright  caused  her  to  hold  her  flashing 
wings  close  pressed  to  her  lithe,  rest- 
less body. 

The  artist  bent  forward  for  a  nearer 
view,  his  posture  necessitating  a  lift  of 
his  trouser  legs.  He  wore  shiny  patent 
leather  ties  and  elephant-gray  silk  stock- 
ings. An  instant  after  he  leaped  about 
wildly,  frantically  slapping  his  ankles, 
which  were  girdled  with  spiteful  bees. 

There  were  general  assistance  and  com- 
miseration from  the  rest,  but  the  bee 
master  somewhat  coldly  observed,  "You 
had  better  let  down  your  suspenders." 

Who  knows  but  he  felt  a  secret  irrita- 
tion that  his  beloved  Syrians  should  be 
seen  at  their  worst,  even  as  the  maternal 
mind  is  disturbed  when  children  misbe- 
have before  guests. 

The  honey -house  at  Twin  Oaks  is  set 
among  thickets  of  laurel  and  sumach, 
whose  buds  were  reddening  toward  ad- 
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olescence.  Inside  the  building  were 
stacks  of  framed  honeycomb  against  the 
rough  plaster  of  the  wall,  and  jars  of  ex- 
tracted honey  so  clear  that  ordinary  print 
could  be  easily  read  through  them.  All 
the  work  of  extracting,  canning,  and  the 
making  of  foundation,  is  done  in  this 
clean  apartment.  The  room  is  usually 
kept  darkened,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
eighty-five  or  ninety  degrees,  so  as  to 
hasten  the  process  of  ripening  the  honey. 

If  properly  handled,  honey  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  By  the 
use  of  a  little  foresight  the  supply  could 
be  stored  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  steady  market,  thus  establishing  a 
permanent  and  lucrative  trade  in  Cali- 
fornia honey. 

A  Bee-Keepers'  Association  has  re- 
cently been  started  at  Los  Angeles  for 
the  mutual-  benefit  of  bee  -  masters 
throughout  the  southern  counties.  Its 
members  aim  to  bring  about  better 
prices,  to  enforce  proper  gradations  as 
to  quality  before  marketing,  to  open  up 
new  markets,  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  to  secure  the  passage  of 
more  practical  laws  for  the  prevention 
and  extermination  of  foul-brood.  It  is 
suggested  by  this  enthusiastic  body  that 
the  State  University  be  given  its  Pro- 
fessor of  Apiculture,  who  shall  devote 
his  time  to  experiment  and  instruction 
in  the  delightful  and  profitable  study  of 
the  raising  of  bees.  Long  ago  the  State 
of  Michigan  took  this  course  at  her 
University,  and  today  she  reaps  a  rich 
annuity  from  her  Apicultural  Depart- 
ment, though  she  lacks  the  territory  of 
perpetual  bloom  everywhere  existing  in 
California. 

Coming  out  of  the  canon  we  found  the 
sun  had  set.  Already  the  great  valley  was 
twilight-cast,  and  a  dissolving  warmth 
and  balm  flooded  the  atmosphere. 
Far  off,  a  low  sea-line  of  mountains  were 
dimly  traced  on  the  crimson  screen  of 
the  western  sky.  Nearer,  the  massive 
heads  of  the  Santa  Susanna  ridge  were 
pillowed  on  pink,  woolly  cushions  of 
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clouds,  and  San  Fernando's  venerable 
peaks  had  donned  nightcaps  of  fog. 
Flocks  of  meadow  larks  skimming  the 
openings  chorused  their  rich  soprano, 
quails  scudded  and  chattered  in  the  un- 
derbrush, a  mocking-bird  chanted  a 
plaintive  note  from  a  sheltering  elder- 
berry bush,  and  down  the  road,  his  crest 
erect  and  long  tail  hoisted  sail-wise,  a 


tall  chaparral  cock  raced  on  before  with 
incredible  swiftness. 

On  the  last  drowsy  poppy  by  the  way 
a  belated  bee,  heavily  swathed  with  pol- 
len, fell  a  victim  to  the  murderous  beak 
of  a  king-bird.  This  was  but  one  of  the 
mournful  tragedies  of  a  bee  pasture,  for 
with  the  bee  as  with  man,  Death  often 
lurks  among  the  flowers  of  life. 

Ninetta  Eames. 


TRESHORNISH. 


OF  all  the  men  that  ever  I  knew  Tre- 
shornish was  the  strangest,  and  yet  there 
was  nothing  so  very  remarkable  about 
him  —  excepting  his  looks  —  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer,  but  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
not  that  stupid  thing,  all  eyes  and  no 
eyes  ;  one  cannot  be  resident  physician 
for  several  years  in  a  large  hospital  and 
remain  only  ordinarily  observant. 

Treshornish  had  the  ugliest  body  con- 
ceivable. He  was  mostly  bones,  and 
very  long  ones  ;  his  muscular  system 
was  doubtless  anatomically  correct,  but 
nature  must  have  been  out  of  curves 
when  she  made  him.  One  side  of  his 
face  was  splashed  with  freckles,  and  the 
other  side  —  originally  the  same,  I  sup- 
pose —  was  speckled  blue  from  a  pow- 
der blast.  Set  in  this  singular,  parti- 
colored phiz  were  two  eyes  that  may 


have  been  meant  for  blue  ones,  but  of 
so  pale  a  hue  that  the  irises  were  scacely 
distinguishable  from  the  whites,  and 
around  all  flowed  a  sea  of  scarlet  hair 
and  beard.  But  he  was  fascinating,  as 
such  marvelously  ugly  people  always  are, 
because  one  feels  that  they  cannot  be 
without  some  hidden  compensation,  and 
there  is  the  pleasure  of  hunting  for  it ! 

I  hunted  a  good  while  before  discov- 
ering any  workings  of  my  favorite  law  in 
the  case  of  Treshornish.  The  man  was 
almost  absolutely  silent.  I  did  extract 
this  much  of  his  history  :  that  he  was 
born  in  America,  of  American  parents  of 
Scotch  descent,  both  father  and  mother 
having  died  when  he  was  a  boy ;  that 
the  disfigurement  of  his  face  had  been 
caused  by  an  accident  in  the  mines, 
where,  also,  a  fall  of  coal  had  broken  his 
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leg ;  and  that  he  was  now  about  thirty- 
three  years  of  age.  These  meager  and 
unsuggestive  facts  were  all  that  resulted 
from  eight  months  of  a  subtle  sort  of 
pumping  which  I  had  practiced  in  other 
cases  with  entire  success,  generally  find- 
ing it  only  necessary  to  give  a  patient 
the  slightest  ^excuse  for  telling  his  story 
to  insure  an  unexpurgated  edition  of  the 
same. 

But  in  no  way  could  I  find  out  either 
the  seat  or  the  cause  of  this  man's  ail- 
ment. Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  he  had  any  ailment.  True,  he 
would  not  eat,  and  appeared  to  be  pining 
avyay  ;  yet,  after  thorough  and  repeated 
examinations,  no  organic  disease  was  dis- 
coverable. 

A  question  naturally  follows  :  Why 
was  he  in  the  hospital  ? 

He  was  there  because  you  cannot 
turn  off  a  man  who  is  unable  to  stand, 
or  even  hold  up  his  head  ;  but  the  fur- 
ther and  complete  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion contains"  the  great  mystery  of  Tre- 
shornish,  and  that  cannot  be  unfolded  in 
a  sentence  or  two.  I  tried  all  manner 
of  finesse,  hoping  to  gain  the  heart  of  his 
mystery ;  there  are,  however,  some  fort- 
resses that  you  may  take  by  surprise  and 
storm, when  sitting  down  before  them  for 
years  would  fail  to  reduce  their  powers 
of  holding  out,  and  I  found  at  length 
that  I  had  been  wasting  my  strategy 
upon  a  stronghold  of  which  the  draw- 
bridge was  ready  to  fly  up  in  an  instant 
at  the  clear,  commanding  bugle-call  of 
a  direct  question. 

1 1  happened  that  some  repairing  was 
to  be  done  in  the  ward  where  Treshor- 
nish  lay,  necessitating  the  opening  of 
windows  ;  so,  it  being  cold  weather,  the 
patients  were  removed  to  other  wards, 
and  Treshornish  was  put  into  a  private 
room  by  himself.  I  had  a  little  extra 
leisure  just  then,  for  the  number  of  pa- 
tients was  comparatively  small,  and 
none  of  them  were  in  a  serious  con- 
dition. 

One  morning  after  the  daily  round  of 


visits  I  came  at  length  to  "my  sphinx  " 
(as  I  was  accustomed  to  call  Treshor- 
nish), with  the  self-avowed  intention  of 
making  a  more  desperate  dive  than  ever 
before  down  into  the  mysterious  black 
tarn  of  silence,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
his  secret  lay  hid. 

He  had  an  awful  fashion  of  following 
you  about  with  his  eyes,  and  yet  not 
turning  his  head, —  as  portraits  do, — 
sweeping  every  corner  of  the  room  with 
a  gaze  at  once  expressionless  and  pen- 
etrating. They  bothered  me  unusually 
this  morning,  those  eyes  ;  there  was  in 
them  a  gleam  like  a  weird  white  dawn, 
or  rather  a  look  as  of  a  dead  thing  com- 
ing to  life, —  and  his  face,  half  blotched 
with  brown  and  half  dotted  with  blue, 
wore  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  flush- 
hardly  that :  it  only  seemed  less  livid 
between  the  spots.  When  I  felt  of  his 
pulse  —  he  never  had  any,  but  I  went 
through  the  form  of  hunting  for  it  every 
day  —  it  gave  one  sudden  flutter  under 
my  fingers,  like  the  last  wild,  gasping 
struggle  of  a  dying  bird,  then  lay  still 
as  formerly. 

Here  was  the  token  of  an  important 
change.  A  thrill  of  delight  came  over 
me,  for  I  felt  that  my  sphinx  was  about 
to  put  a  period  to  his  silence  in  a  way 
that  would  not  only  have  pathological 
interest,  but  also  the  intensest  human 
interest  to  me,  the  most  curious  stu- 
dent of  humanity. 

I  seated  myself  beside  him,  took  his 
hand  in  mine,  and  impelled  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  said  with  commanding  abrupt- 
ness, looking  straight  into  his  eyes  :  — 

"  Treshornish,  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  you!" 

Again  that  start  of  pulse,  and  what  I 
had  never  seen  before,  a  rush  of  deep 
crimson  to  his  face,  that  obliterated 
freckles  and  powder  points,  and  con- 
trasted frightfully  with  his  blazing  up- 
right hair  and  spreading  beard.  This 
was  encouraging.  The  man  had  blood 
in  him  (I  had  often  been  tempted  to  give 
him  a  surreptitious  dig  with  my  lancet 
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to  settle  this  doubtful  matter)  ;  and  bet- 
ter yet,  he  had  something  to  tell. 

I  leaned  forward,  pressing  his  hand  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  said:  "Treshor- 
nish, you  've  been  here  almost  a  year ; 
you're  neither  worse'  nor  better  than 
when  you  came,  and  we  are  no  nearer  a 
knowledge  of  your  disease  than  we  were 
in  the  beginning.  This  is  not  a  home  for 
incurables,  and  the  board  of  physicians 
are  talking  of  sending  you  off ;  but  I 
begged  so  hard  for  you  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  let  you  stay  a  little  longer.  I  yet 
hope  to  be  able  to  help  you,  but  one  can't 
cure  a  man,  you  know,  without  first  find- 
ing out  what  ails  him.  I  hardly  think 
you  are  shamming, —  you  don't  look  like 
the  shamming  sort, —  and  since  I've  not 
yet  proved  myself  clever  enough  to  make 
a  satisfactory  diagnosis  of  your  case,  you 
must  do  it  yourself.  Now,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?" 

His  lids  did  not  fall  beneath  my  intense 
gaze,  but  they  quivered  like  a  ribbon  in  a 
stiff  breeze  ;  there  was  an  aching  look  in 
his  eyes,  and  I  could  see  the  corners  of 
his  mouth  draw  down  under  the  coarse, 
thin  moustache.  Suddenly  he  sprang  up, 
threw  his  bony  arms  convulsivelyaround 
me,  and  burst  into  the  wildest  fit  of  weep- 
ing I  have  ever  witnessed.  He  was  like 
one  out  of  whom  devils  were  coming, 
tearing  their  way  mercilessly. 

I  did  not  try  to  disengage  myself  from 
his  vice-like  embrace,  but  let  him  sob  and 
choke  away  at  his  will,  occasionally  strok- 
ing his  head  as  one  would  a  little  sor- 
rowing child's.  His  weeping  ceased  as 
abruptly  as  it  had  begun,  and  he  fell  back 
limp,  pale,  horribly  disheveled,  his  face 
as  wet  as  if  the  rain  had  been  pouring 
upon  it. 

While  I  thought  him  yet  too  weak  to 
speak  he  spoke,  saying  almost  in  a  whis- 
per:— 

"It's  my  heart,  Doctor;  you  can't  do 
nothin'  for  me." 

"Nonsense,"  said  I,  "your  heart's  all 
right, —  how  did  you  get  such  a  notion 
into  your  head?" 


He  laid  a  hand  upon  his  breast,  and 
said,  still  in  a  whisper : — 

"'T ain't  this  heart,  Doctor,  it's  the 
other  one  —  I  don't  know  where  'tis,  but 
it 's  in — far  in  — "  ;  and  his  face  took  the 
look  of  one  peering  intoadeep,  dark  hole. 

His  next  words  nearly  knocked  me 
over.  Perhaps  I  had  been  stupid:  of 
course  I  knew  the  trouble  was — at  least 
partially  —  a  mental  one,  but  the  awful 
appearance  of  my  patient  had  always 
suggested  crime.  My  sister,  to  whom  I 
have  told  the  story,  says  I  showed  my- 
self a  complete  idiot, — that  she  would 
have  known  in  a  moment  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  Well,  I  always  thought  I  had 
great  perspicacity,  but  I  freely  confess 
that  when  this  hideous,  unpoetic-looking 
being  said :  "  It 's  love  as  ails  me,  Doc- 
tor," I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing. 

I  had  never  once  in  my  thoughts  asso- 
ciated him  with  a  woman,  except  to  fan- 
cy that  he  might  have  killed  his  wife, 
immediately  rejecting  the  idea  because 
it  was  impossible  to  imagine  how  he 
could  have  gotten  a  wife  to  kill.  And 
now  he  tells  me  that  "love  ails  him"! 
What  could  Treshornish  know  of  love? 
On  what  sort  of  woman  had  he  been 
crazy  enough  to  set  his  affections? 
Again  I  grasped  his  hand,  and  with  most 
unprofessional  eagerness  exclaimed  :  — 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  Treshornish." 

He  closed  his  wild  white  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  a  shuddering  sigh  ran  like  a 
long  wave  through  his  whole  body  ;  then 
he  began  his  story  in  #  voice  that  had  a 
hoarse,  pathetic  break  in  it,  never  letting 
go  of  my  hand,  nor  looking  away  from 
me  until  it  was  finished. 

"  I  've  never  told  it  to  nobody,  Doctor, 
but  I  wanted  to  tell  it  to  you  ever  since 
I  come  here.  Sometimes  when  you've 
been  a-talkin'  to  me,  I've  wished  you'd 
asked  me  more  questions,  so'st  I  could 
tell  you,  but  you  hain't  never  asked  me 
the  right  question — not  till  today.  I 
knowed  this  mornin'  when  you  first 
come  in  that  you  was  a-goin'  to  ask  me 
what  ailed  me,  an'  I  was  so  glad,  'cause 
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it's  ten  year  since  I  bin  this  way, — not 
weak,  alike  you  see  me  now,  Doctor, 
but  this  way  here, —  "feebly  placing  his 
hand  on  his  breast  once  more, —  "an"  I 
never  told  nobody  —  only  one,  an'  I'd 
ought  n't  to  done  that,  but  I  hain't  come 
to  that  part  yet ;  I  'got  to  begin  way 
back, — ten  year  back. 

"  You  know  I  got  my  leg  broke  over 
in  Pennsylvany  while  I  was  a-workin'  in 
the  mines.  'T  was  an  awful  bad  break 
—  they  called  it  some  kind  o'  fracture  — 
forget  what  kind  —  but  the  bone  broke 
all  splintery  and  jagged-like,  an'  come 
through  the  skin  so 's  't  made  a  bad  sore, 
and  seemed  like  the  bone  'd  never  jine. 
They  took  me  to  th'  'ospital  'cause  I 
hadn't  no  home,  only  a  boardin'  place. 
'T  wa'  n't  like  this  hospital,'t  was  just  an 
old  house  fixed  up  till  they  could  git  a 
new  one,  an'  they  did  n't  have  no  rules 
like  they  've  got  here, —  't  was  a  kind  o 
free  an'  easy  place  ;  but  they  was  kind  to 
me  there.  The  nurse,  he  was  an  old 
black  man, —  called  him  William, —  had 
rheumatics  pretty  bad  ;  but  he  was  awful 
good  to  us  fellers, —  he  'd  git  up  when  his 
jints  was  a-crackin'  to  wait  on  us.  An' 
the  matron  she  was  good  too  ;  she  was 
awful  fat — could  n't  walk  much, couldn't 
git  up  easy  after  she  'd  onst  sot  down, 
but  she  used  to  come  sometimes  an' 
stand  in  the  door  an'  look  at  us,  an'  say 
How  d'  ye  do  !  an'  we  used  to  like  to  see 
her,  'cause 't  was  kind  o' pleasant  to  know 
there  was  a  woman  'round. 

"  I  was  there  a  good  long  time,  — 
most 's  long  's  I  ben  here, —  an'  I  got  to 
havin'  a  kind  o'  home  feelin'  there,  par- 
ticker'ly  after  —  after  she  come  ;  I  don't 
mean  the  matron,  Doctor,  but  a  lady  — 
not  like  the  matron  —  another  kind  o' 
lady  —  a  real  one.  I  hadn't  never 
knowed  much  'bout  ladies  afore,  but  I 
knowed  she  was  one  soon  's  ever  I  heard 
her,  'cause  I  heard  her  'fore  I  seen  her. 

"  One  awful  hot  afternoon  the  ceilin' 
was  just  covered  with  flies,  an'  the  poor 
fellers  what  was  burnt  an'  all  wrapped  up 
in  rags  with  oil  on  'em  was  just  crazy 


with  the  heat  an'  the  flies  ;  the  sun  come 
in  pretty  hot,  too,  ''cause  we  had  n't  no 
curtains  nor  shutters  nor  nothin'.  Wil- 
liam he  was  asleep  in  the  rockin'  chair, 
a-snorin'  an'  a  lookin'  hot,  an'  black,  an' 
shiny  ;  an'  my  head  was  achin'  to  split 
open. 

"Then  I  heard  a  voice  outside  the 
door.  O,  Doctor,  wish  I  could  tell  you 
'bout  that  there  voice, —  sounded  like  the 
way  the  water  drops  in  the  mines, — 
tinkly  an'  clear.  'T  was  like  putting  a 
healin'  salve  onto  a  place  what 's  sore, — 
seemed  like  somebody  was  a-layin'  some- 
thin'  cool  onto  my  head.  I  can  tell  you 
what  she  was  a-sayin'  though  I  can't  say 
it  like  she  did  ;  she  was  a-sayin'  how  she 
wanted  to  see  us  poor  sick  fellers  if  the 
matron  'd  let  her  ;  she  thought  maybe 
it  'd  do  us  good  t'  have  somebody  talk 
to  us  a  bit,  an'  she  'd  got  some  flowers  to 
give  us ;  an'  then  the  door  opened  an' 
she  come  in, —  not  the  matron,  th' other 
one. 

"She  stood  in  the  doorway  a  minute 
an'  looked  in,  an'  I  was  the  one  nearest 
the  door,  so  she  looked  at  me  first :  I  've 
always  been  glad  I  was  the  one  nearest 
the  door.  Oh  !  my  head  just  stopped 
achin'  when  I  seen  her  a-standin'  there 
an'  lookin'  in  ;  seemed  like  a  wind  was 
a-blowin'  over  me, —  forgot  all  'bout  how 
hot  't  was.  She  had  a  basket  o'  water 
lilies  in  her  hand,  an'  she  looked  like 
one  of  'em  herself,  all  clean  an'  white. 
She  had  a  big  hat  sot  onto  the  the  back 
of  her  head.  I  'member  't  was  a  yellow 
hat,  'cause  it  looked  like  the  sun  was 
a-shinin'  right  behind  her  big  and  low. 
That  was  ten  year  ago,  but  I  can't  never 
forgit  the  way  she  looked  a-standin' 
there  with  them  white  water  lilies. 

"  Then  she  come  right  over  to  my  bed 
an'  she  pulled  out  two  lilies  an'  held  'em 
with  their  long  green  stems  a-danglin' ; 
an'  she  asked  me  how  d'ye  do,  an'  said 
't  was  pretty  hot  here,  an'  she  thought 
these  here  flowers  'd  make  me  feel 
cooler,  an'  she  told  me  how  she  'd  went 
out  in  a  boat  an'  picked  'em  herself,  an' 
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when  she  said  that  I  just  seen  her  in 
the  boat  a-leanin'  over  the  side,  an'  put- 
tin'  her  hand  'way  down  into  the  water 
for  to  git  the  stems  good  an'  long,  an' 
when  I  looked  at  her  hands  't  was  like 
's  if  I'd  seen  'em  through  the  water,  they 
was  so  white  an'  gleamy. 

"Then  she  laid  the  flowers  down  onto 
the  bed,  an'  I  just  let  'em  lay  the  way  she 
put  'em,  with  their  yeller  insides  a-look- 
in'  up  at  me  an'  their  green  stems  all 
twisted  round.  Then  she  give  all  the 
other  fellers  some,  an'  said  somethin' 
nice  to  'em  all,  an'  when  she  come  back 
by  William  he  was  a-sleepin'  yet,  an'  she 
smiled  like  she  felt  amused,  an'  she  'd 
just  one  lily  left  in  her  basket,  so  she 
laid  it  clown  acrost  his  knees,  an'  then 
she  went  away  ;  but  just 's  she  went  out 
she  throwed  a  smile  at  me,  so  I  got  last 
look  's  well  's  the  first. 

"After  she  'd  went,seemed  like  there  'd 
ben  a  angel  a-flyin'  through,  what  'd 
touched  us  with  her  wings,  an'  when 
William  woke  up  an'  found  his  lily  a-lay- 
in'  acrost  his  knees,  he  said  he  guessed 
a  fairy  'd  been  there,  an'  we  told  him  he 
was  n't  much  out  the  way. 

"Well,  that  was  her  first  visit,  but 
't  was  n't  her  last.  She  come  another 
hot  day,  but  she  did  n't  bring  no  flow- 
ers ;  she  brought  a  book  instead, —  said 
she  thought  she  'd  read  us  'bout  some- 
thin'  cool,'  cause  't  was  so  hot,  so  she 
read  us  'bout  a  little  maid  what  lived 
in  the  sea, —  had  a  fish-tail  'stead  o' 
legs.  I  'member  all  'bout  it,  Doctor, 
tho'  't  was  so  long  ago  ;  an'  she  took  a 
fancy  to  a  shore  feller  with  legs,  an'  she 
would  n't  noways  be  content  till  her  fish- 
tail was  turned  into  two  legs,  though  she 
had  to  give  up  her  voice  for  'em, — 
seemed  like  't  was  a  poor  swap,  but  she 
knowed  her  own  business  best ;  then  the 
legs  was  n't  enough,  she  wanted  a  soul, 
too, —  guess  they  did  n't  have  no  more 
use  for.souls  'n  legs  down  in  the  sea, — 
but  her  havin'  a  soul  all  'pended  on  that 
there  feller  takin'  a  fancy  to  her,  which 
he  did  n't  feel  called  on  to  do,  so  the  lit- 


tle maid,  she  turned  into  foam,  an'  th  ey 
never  seen  her  no  more.  'Twas  a  cool 
sort  o'  story,  but  we  did  n't  care  so  much 
'bout  the  story  as  we  did  'bout  the  one 
what  sot  there  a-readin'  to  us  with  her 
tinkly  voice.  Guess  't  must  'a'  ben  like 
the  voice  what  the- little  sea-maid  lost. 

"Well,  after  that  she  came  right 
along  :  there  was  n't  a  week  she  did  n't 
drop  in,  sometimes  for  longer  and  some- 
times for  shorter,  but  whenever  she  come 
there  was  glad  fellers  in  them  beds,  an' 
I  was  always  the  gladdest,  'cause  I  got 
first  look  an'  last  look. 

"  We  used  to  listen  for  her  Wednes- 
days,—  she  most  always  come  o'  Wed- 
nesdays :  we  could  hear  her  voice  a-ring- 
in'  like  a  liftle  bell  in  the  entry,  an'  if 
we  did  n't  we  knowed  her  step ;  't  was  n't 
like  the  matron's  step,  like  's  if  two  or 
three  elephants  was  a-comin'  along ; 
'twas  strong  's  if  she  knowed  where  she 
was  a-steppin',  an'  yet  seemed  like  the 
floor  was  all  springs  under  her.  When  I 
saV  her  foot  I  knowed  why  she  stepped 
that  way.  Maybe  't  ain't  civil,  Doctor,  to 
say  a  lady's  foot's  like  a  dog,  but  some- 
how hern  always  made  me  think  'bout  a 
greyhound,  't  was  so  thin,  and  turned  up 
high  an'  light-boundin'.  An'  to  see  her 
walk  acrost  the  room, —  well,  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  what  that  was  like.  Don't 
you  know,  Doctor,  when  you  see  sol- 
diers a-marchin'  so  reg'lar  an'  stately, 
an'  yet  you  don't  hear  the  music,  cause 
maybe  the  wind  takes  it  th'  other  way,  or 
maybe  you  're  too  far  off,  but  you  know 
it  must  be  a-playin',  'cause  o'  how  the 
soldiers  steps  :  well,  when  you  seen  her 
a-steppin,  you  just  knowed  for  sure  there 
was  music  a  playin'  somewhere,  an'  not 
so  far  away  neither  ;  seemed  like  it  must 
be  always  a-playin,  inside  o'  her,  an'  she 
a  steppin'  along  to  that  there  inside  mu- 
sic what  nobody  could  n't  hear,  only  her, 
but  you  'most  knowed  what  the  tune  was 
when  you  seen  her  walk. 

"  One  day  she  come  an'  she  had  n't  no 
book  nor  no  flowers.  I  'member  't  was 
a  rainy  day, —  rained  like  it  could  n't 
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stop  nohow.  We  was  n't  a-lookin'  for 
her  though  't  was  a  Wednesday,  'cause 
we  thought  the  like  o'  her  did  n't  go  out 
in  the  rain ;  but  in  she  come  lookin'  like 
the  rain  made  her  feel  fresher  'n  ever,— 
hair  all  curled  up  'round  her  face  with 
the  damp  ;  did  n't  have  on  the  big  yeller 
hat,  had  on  a  sort  o'  little  cap  what  sot 
down  onto  her  eyes.  She  said  she 
thought  she  'd  s'prise  us  comin'  in  the 
rain  ;  thought  we  might  be  kind  o'  lone- 
some on  a  rainy  day,  an'  she  was  a-goin' 
to  sing  to  us,  an'  cheer  us  up  a  bit. 

"So  after  she'd  spoke  to  us  all  every 
one,  like  she  always  did,  an'  shooken 
hands  with  us  'xcept  the  burnt  fellers 
what  had  their  hands  done  up,  she  sot 
right  down  in  the  big  rockin'  chair 
where  William  took  his  naps  an'  sang  to 
us.  O,  Doctor,  I  can  just  see  her,  how 
she  looked  when  she  sang.  She  crossed 
her  hands  an'  turned  her  face  up  like  a 
bird  does,  only  th'  ain't  no  birds  what 
can  sing  like  she  did  ;  seemed  like  she 
was  n't  a-doin'  of  it  at  all, —  voice  came 
out  of  itself,  like  's  if  't  was  just  a-waitin' 
for  a  chance  to  git  out. 

"  I  'member  first  song  she  sang  though 
I  had  n't  never  heard  it  afore  :  't  was 
about  not  bein'  sorrowful,  'cause  it 
did  n't  rain  no  more'n  it  shined,  an'  the 
days,  take  'em  the  year  round,  wa'  n't  no 
shorter 'n  the  nights.  Then  when  she  'd 
sang  that  she  said  maybe  some  on  us 
knowed  a  song  what  we  'd  particker'ly 
like  to  hear  ;  an'  one  feller  —  he  was  an 
Irishman  —  spoke  up  an'  said  could  she 
sing  '  The  Low-backed  Car,'  an'  the  rest 
on  us  laughed,  'cause  he  thought  she 
knowed  that  sort  o'  song.  But  she  did, 
Doctor,  an'  she  sung  it  just  like  she  'd 
ben  a  Irishman,  an'  after  that  they 
asked  her  for  a  pile  o'  songs,  an'  she 
sung  'em  all, —  seemed  like  she  knowed 
every  sort ;  an'  one  Welsh  feller  he 
asked  her  for  a  Welsh  song,  an'  she  just 
sot  up  an'  sung  it,  an'  in  Welsh,  too,  an' 
that  there  feller  he  'most  jumped  out  o' 
bed  when  he  heard  her,  only  he  had  a 
tin  pail  tied  to  his  leg  full  o'  bricks. 


"  Then  she  looked  over  at  me,  an'  said 
she  guessed  I  had  some  Scotch  blood  in 
me,  an'  asked  me  did  n't  I  want  a  Scotch 
song.  Well,  I  could  n't  noways  talk 
when  she  was  there,  Doctor, —  seemed 
like  all  the  blood  I  had  went  up  to  my 
face  an'  made  my  tongue  thick,  an'  I 
was  such  a  fool  I  just  turned  my  head 
away  like  I  did  n't  want  no  song,  so  she 
sung  one  out  of  her  own  mind,  an'  what 
do  you  think  it  was  ?  'T  was  '  Wanderin' 
Willie/  what  my  mother  used  to  sing  to 
me  when  I  was  little  ;  just  made  me  cry 
so's't  I  had  to  pull  the  bedclothes  up 
over  my  head,  an'  she  must  'a'  thought  I 
did  n't  care  much  'bout  her  singin'  the 
way  I  acted;  an'  I  felt  awful  bad  after 
she  'd  went  'cause  I  did  n't  git  the  last 
look  what  she  always  give  me. 

"  But  next  time  she  come  she  said  she 
was  sorry  she  'd  made  me  cry  time  afore, 
(I  don't  see  how  she  knowed  I  was  a- 
cryin',)  an'  she  'd  sing  somethin'  cheer- 
fuller,  so  she  sung  '  Charley  is  My  Dar- 
lin',' — that's  my  name,  Charley, —  but 
she  didn't  know 'twas, —  an'  I  couldn't 
stand  her  a-lookin'  at  me  an'  a-singin' 
them  words.  So  I  had  to  cover  my  face 
up  agin,  though  I  was  awful  'shamed 
'bout  doin'  of  it ;  but  she  did  n't  git  mad 
nor  nothin' ;  said  she  guessed  she  had  n't 
hit  on  the  right  song  yet,  so  she  'd  try 
another  what  she  knowed  we  'd  all  like, 
only  she  couldn't  sing  it  a-settin'  down, 
so  up  she  stood  in  the  middle  o'  the 
floor  an'  give  us  '  Bonnie  Dundee,'  an'  I 
tell  you  what,  Doctor,  I  took  down  them 
bedclothes  pretty  quick,  an'  when  1  seen 
her  a-standin'  there  with  her  cheeks  all 
a-glowin'  red,  a-singin'  '  up  wi'  the  bon- 
nets,' I  just  wanted  to  git  right  up  an' 
dance. 

"  There  was  two  Scotch  fellers  there, 
an'  they  jined  in,  an'  one  on  'em  he  got 
the  splints  off  his  arm  a-beatin'  time,  an' 
that  there  feller  after  he  got  well  enough 
so 's 't  he  could  be  up  an'  about,  said 
he  'd  like  to  do  somethin'  for  her,  seein' 
she  was  so  good  to  him  ;  so  he  sent  home 
for  his  bagpipes,  an'  when  she  come  agin 
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he  said  he  was  a-goin'  to  play  for  her. 
An'  his  pipes  they  was  a  whole  goat- 
skin, head  an'  feet  an'  all,  an'  every  place 
you  could  tie  a  ribbon  onto  there  was 
ribbons  tied  onto,  an'  when  he  blowed, 
the  goat  all  swelled  up, —  looked  like  he 
was  alive, —  never  seen  the  likes. 

"  Well,  I  'd  sot  clown  one  end  o'  the 
room,  an'  the  feller  he  stood  up  't  other 
end  with  his  pipes  an'  begun  to  blow, 
an'  't  wa'n't  a  very  big  room,  Doctor, — 
ceilin'  was  pretty  low, —  an'  seemed  like 
it  'd  bust  us  all  to  flinders.  Guess  she 
had  n't  never  heard  such  a  noise  afore  ; 
looked  like  she  wanted  to  stop  her  ears 
up  ;  got  pretty  red  in  her  face,  like  she 
was  a-holdin'  in  from  laughin',  but  she 
did  n't  laugh.  Only  I  seen  the  laugh  a- 
creepin'  round  in  the  corners  of  her 
mouth  ;  an'  when  he  stopped  a-playin' 
she  said  't  was  pretty,  an'  asked  him 
what  was  the  tune,  'cause  you  see  she 
was  'most  too  near  to  hear  the  tune, — 
noise  kind  o'  put  out  the  tune, — an'  the 
feller  he  got  pretty  mad  'cause  she  did 
n't  know  the  tune,  seein'  it  was  '  Bonnie 
Dundee,'  what  she  'd  sang  herself  time 
afore  ;  but  she  made  him  feel  all  right 
agin  by  askin'  him  did  he  know  '  Allister 
McAllister,'  an'  you  bet  he  knovved  it  ; 
seemed  like  there  would  n't  be  much  left 
on  us  'fore  he  got  through. 

"  O,  Doctor,  I  did  n't  go  for  to  tell 
you  all  this  when  I  started  in,  but  I  lays 
here  a-thinkin'  it  all  over  an'  over,  an' 
it 's  right  good  to  tell  't  to  some  one.  I 
started  to  tell  you  what  ails  me,  an'  I 
hain't  got  to  it  yet."  Here  another  sigh 
shuddered  through  him  from  head  to 
foot.  "  I  loved  that  there  woman  ;  I 
loved  her  the  first  minute  when  I  seen 
her  a-standin'  there  in  the  door  in  her 
white  dress  a-holdin'  them  waterlilies, 
an'  her  big  hat  a-shinin'  behind  her.  I 
had  n't  no  right  to  love  her,  but  I  did. 
Th'  other  fellers  they  just  worshiped 
her,  too.  Some  on  'em  had  n't  no  good 
things  to  say  'bout  women,  but  you  'd 
ought  to  heard  'em  talk  'bout  her.  Why, 
they  'd  'a'  killed  a  man  what  'd  said  any- 


thing disrespec'ful  o'  her,  an'  seemed  like 
after  they  knowed  her  they  could  n't 
talk  so  bad  'bout  other  women,  'cause 
she  was  one.  But  they  did  n't  feel  the 
way  I  did ;  their  feelin's  towards  her 
wa'  n't  no  more  like  mine  than  —  than  I 
was  like  she  was, —  an'  I  was  n't  much 
like  she  was.  O,  I  knowed  that  well 
enough,  but  I  could  n't  help  a-lovin'  her 
all  the  same. 

I  had  n't  never  cared  'bout  girls  much  ; 
them  I  knowed  didn't  seem  worth  the 
loving ;  they  was  mostly  too  skittish.  I 
used  to  try  an'  think  'bout  the  kind  o' 
woman  I  'd  love,  but  I  never  knowed 
women  could  be  like  this  one  no  more  'n 
I  knowed  what  an  angel  was  like.  I 
always  felt  like  I  was  a-lookin'  at  her 
from  way  off  somevvheres,  but  she  did  n't 
never  act  like  she  felt  she  was  far  off. 
She  just  acted  same  's  if  we  was  two 
human  bein's  a-livin'  along  together  in 
the  same  world,  an'  her  smiles  wa'  n't  too 
good  to  give  away  free  to  anybody  what 
she  thought  was  a-needin'  'em.  Oh  !  she 
didn't  know  the  way  she  made  me  feel 
when  she  give  me  one  o'  them  smiles. 
I  hain't  never  blamed  her  ;  she  smiled 
just  the  same  at  the  matron,  an'  William, 
an'  everybody.  But  when  she  smiled  at 
me  it  made  me  warm  all  the  way  down  to 
my  toes  ;  felt  like  I  was  wrapped  round 
in  somethin'  shiny. 

"Well,  after  a  while  I  got  well  so  's  't 
I  could  leave.  I  thought  I  'd  go  to  my 
brother  what  lived  in  Phildelphy,  'cause 
I  had  enough  o'  the  mines, — worked  in 
'em  ever  since  I  was  a  lad, —  did  n't  care 
'bout  breakin'  no  more  legs  ;  an'  'fore  I 
went  she  told  me  I  must  write  to  her 
an'  tell  her  how  I  got  on.  She  did  n't 
know  what  she  was  a-doin' — meant  to 
be  good  to  me  ;  said  she  'd  knowed  me 
so  long  she  felt  kind  o'  int'rested  in  me, 
but  every  word  what  she  said  made  me 
love  her  more  'n'  more. 

"But  I  didn't  know  nothin'  'bout  it 
till  I  'd  went  away  ;  tlicn  I  knowed  what 
she  was  to  me.  She  was  all  the  life 
I  had,  Doctor,  she  was  just  through 
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an'  through  me  same's  the  air  gits  in 
through  everythin'.  First  night  I  was 
to  my  brother's  I  cried  all  night  same  's 
if  I  'd  been  a  baby  ;  had  n't  cried  afore 
since  I  zvas  a  baby.  Seemed  like  there 
was  a  great  big  empty  hole, —  nothin'  in 
it  only  me. 

"  Then  I  seen  what  a  fool  I  'd  been  ; 
had  n't  thought  'bout  myself  when  I  was 
a-seein'  her  an'  expectin'  to  see  her  all 
the  time,  but  now  I  thought  'bout  my- 
self, an'  I  knowed  I  was  the  biggest  fool 
ever  lived.  I  just  told  myself  I'd  nev- 
er write  to  her,  but  soon  's  I  'd  told  my- 
self that,  seemed  like  I  was  gittin'  lost 
in  that  there  big  hole, —  hadn't  nothin' 
to  hang  onto  ;  besides,  she  'd  asked  me 
to  write,  an'  't  would  n't  'a'  been  civil  in 
me  not  to. 

"  So  after  awhile  I  wrote  to  her,  though 
't  was-pretty  hard  work, — wa'  n't  noways 
used  to  writin'  ;  an'  O,  Doctor,  a  letter 
come  back  from  her  right  off  what  made 
me  feel  just  like  her  smile  used  to,— 
made  me  forget  all  'bout  myself  agin. 

"  I  got  to  work  pretty  soon  at  carpen- 
terin', —  that's  my  brother's  trade, —  an' 
I  worked  right  hard ;  but  everythin' 
come  easy  to  me  'cause  I  had  them  there 
letters  in  my  pocket.  Sometimes  she 
sent  me  books  to  read,  an'  I  read  'em, 
but  I  read  her  letters  most.  I  could  see 
her  when  I  read  'em,  'cause  she  wrote 
just  like  she  talked. 

"  One  night  —  I  'd  been  in  Philadelphy 
then  near  a  year — I  was  a-settin'  up  in 
my  room  a-readin'  her  letters,  (she  wrote 
me  six  on  'em  in  a  year —  I  got  'em  all 
now,)  an'  all  on  a  sudden  I  was  took 
crazy, — seemed  like  I  must  jump  out  o' 
my  skin  an'  go  to  her.  But  I  knowed  I 
could  n't  do  that, —  so  what  do  you  think 
I  did  ?  O,  Doctor,  makes  me  all  hot 
when  I  'member  what  I  did  ;  but  I  did  n't 
know  what  I  was  'bout,  I  was  that  crazy. 
I  just  wrote  a  letter  an'  told  her  how  I 
loved  her,  an'  then  I  ran  out  like  mad 
an1  posted  it;  an'  just's  soon 's  I'd 
posted  it  my  eyes  come  open  an'  I  seen 
what  I  'd  done,  an'  then  I  was  more  crazy 


to  git  it  out  agin,  an'  I  laid  awake  all 
night,  an'  next  mornin'  I  watched  round 
for  the  feller  what  takes  the  letters,  an'  I 
asked  him  would  he  give  me  that  there 
letter  back,  an'  he  would  n't  do  it, —  said 
't  was  n't  my  letter  no  more  after  I  'd 
once  sent  it, —  told  me  I'd  be  took  up 
for  tryin'  to  rob  the  mails,  so  't  had  to 

go- 

"Well,  I  just  felt  them  two  days  like 
a  dog  does  when  he  's  expectin'  a  kick 
from  you  ;  an'  two  mornin's  after  come 
her  answer,  an'  I  was  afraid  to  open  it, — 
I  kep'  it  an'  kep'  it, —  could  n't  noways 
make  up  my  mind  to  read  it  till  night 
come,  an'  when  I  read  it,  Doctor,  I  was 
like  a  dead  man,  "cause  she  said  as  how 
she  could  n't  never  write  to  me  agin.  I 
knowed  it,—  I  knowed  it,  but  oh  !  when 
she  said  so  then  I  was  kilt. 

"  But  she  did  n't  wrjte  like  she  was 
mad  :  seemed  like  she  felt  awful  solemn 
'bout  it  an'  took  the  blame  onto  herself, 
—  though  she'd  oughtn't  to,  'cause|I 
didn't  noways  blame  her;  said  she'd 
never  meant  nothin'  only  just  to  be  kind 
to  me  'cause  she  was  sorry  for  me,  an' 
she  could  n't  never  forgive  herself  for 
doin'  a  hurt  to  me, —  an'  when  I  read 
that,  seemed  like  my  heart  'd  break  in 
two  to  think  o'  her  a-carin'  'bout  writin' 
me  after  what  I  'd  done. 

"  Well,  I  hain't  never  heard  from  her 
since,— that 's  near  ten  years  ago.  After 
I  got  that  there  last  letter  o'  hers,  felt 
like  I  was  all  busted, — felt  like  goin'  to 
the  bad,  straight ;  'cause  you  see,  Doc- 
tor, I  was  a  young  fellow  then,  an'  my 
blood  was  pretty  high,  though  I  had  n't 
never  ben  wild, — was  a  pretty  decent 
lad ;  only  when  you  gits  your  feelin's 
all  stirred  up  like  mine  was  stirred  up, 
they  has  to  let  off  somehow. 

"But  I  didn't  go  to  the  bad,  all  the 
same.  Do  you  know  what  kep'  me  ? 
I  '11  tell  you :  't  was  the  thought  o'  her. 
I  says  to  myself,  '  See  here :  you  're  a 
poor  sort  o'  feller  someways  ;  you  hain't 
got  no  good  looks,  nor  no  larnin',  nor 
nothin'.  You  hain't  got  much  sense, 
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neither, — but  you  Ve  got  this  much 
sense  :  you  knowed  the  best  thing  when 
you  seen  it.  That  there  woman  's  the 
best  thing  jw/  ever  seen,  or  ever  '11  see, 
an'  though  you  'd  ought  n't  to  loved  her 
you  did,  'cause  you  could  n't  help  your- 
self, an'  now  you  've  once  loved  her  you 
ain't  the  same  fellow  you  was  afore.' 
That  's  what  I  says  to  myself,  an'  more 
like  it. 

You  see,  there  was  the  thought  o' 
her  here  in  my  heart,  an'  the  thought  o' 
her  was  just  like  she  was,  clean  an' 
white;  an'  I  could  n't  noways  bear  to 
think  o'  puttin'  anythin'  'long  side  o' 
that  what  wa'  n't  the  same  sort  ;  an'  if 
I  'd  went  to  the  bad  't  would  'a'  seemed 
like  takin'  her  to  the  bad  'long  with  me, 
'cause  the  thought  o'  her  was  just  a 
part  o'  me.  So  that  kep'  me  straight ; 
but  I  could  n't  stay  where  I  was, — 
could  n't  work  steady, — got  that  restless 
had  to  be  off  somewheres. 

"  I  've  ben  pretty  much  all  over  the 
country ;  worked  at  everythin'  you  can 
think  of ;  could  n't  stick  at  nothin'  ;  ev- 
erytime  I  'd  think  o'  settlin'  down  the 
old  feelin's  'd  cotch  me.  So  I  had  to 
keep  a-goin' ;  but  everywheres  I  went 
she  went  'long, —  the  thought  o'  her  ;  it 
'd  ben  like  a-losin'  my  soul  to  lost  that. 

"  O,  Doctor,  I  've  often  thought  'bout 
that  there  story  she  read  us  'bout  the 
little  sea-maid  what  did  n't  get  her  soul 
'cause  she  could  n't  make  the  feller  love 
her  ;  't  went  t'  other  way  with  me.  You 
see,  I  could  n't  think  o'  her  a-lovin'  me 
-  't  wa'  n't  in  natur'  she  should  ;  so  I 
did  the  lovin'  all  by  myself,  an'  seemed 
like  the  soul  come  'long  o'  the  lovin'. 

"  If  only  onst  I  dared  think  what  it  'd 
be  like  to  have  her  love  me  !  But  I  don't 
dare,  Doctor,  I  don't  never  dare  think 
'bout  it.  I  know  I  ain't  good  enough  for 
her ;  the  feller  what  folks  calls  Charlie 
Treshornish  ain't  good  enough  to  touch 
her ;  but  sometimes  seems  like  there's 
another  feller  what  folks  knows  nothin' 
't  all  'bout  what 's  just 's  good  's  she  is, 
'cause  if  he  wa' n't  he  couldn't  never 


loved  her, —  not  the  right  way, —  an'  I 
always  loved  her  that  way. 

"  Seems  like  when  you  love  a  woman 
the  right  way,  you  must  be  just's  good 
's  she  is  —  inside.  O,  I  don't  know  how 
to  say  it ;  it's  somethin'  I  think  'bout, 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it ;  only  I 
know  it  hain't  never  hurt  her,  me  a-lov- 
in' her. 

"  An'  it  hain't  never  hurt  me,  neither. 
Sometimes  I  think  what  I  'd  'a'  ben  if  I 
had  n't  never  seen  her.  Just  makes  me 
feel  rich  to  think  I  knowed  her  !  'T  ain't 
only  the  havin'  a  woman  makes  you  feel 
rich  :  it 's  the  lovin'  her  ;  an'  then  if  you 
could  have  her  too'—  O,  Doctor,  you 
could  n't  noways  stand  it. 

"Well,  I've  ben  'bout  a  lot  these 
years,  an'  now  I  'm  wore  out,  body  an' 
mind, —  hain't  got  no  heart  left  to  do 
nothin'.  My  heart  give  out  first,  then 
my  body  followed  after,  an'  here  I  am. 

"I  never  'mounted  to  much  in  the 
world, —  it  don't  look  like  I  did,  does  it  ? 
But  though  I  never  'mounted  to  much, 
I  hain't  never  spiled  that  there  soul  what 
come  to  me,  'cause  I  loved  the  best  thing 
I  knowed." 

Treshornish  closed  his  eyes,  and  his 
hand,  which  had  grasped  mine  tightly 
all  the  while  he  was  speaking,  fell  away, 
and  lay  nervelessly  by  his  side.  Min- 
utes or  hours  might  have  passed, —  I 
could  not  tell,  so  absorbed  had  I  been  in 
this  strange  and  touching  recital. 

My  patient  was  utterly  exhausted  by 
his  unwonted  effort,  and  knowing  that 
I  could  give  him  nothing  better  than 
quiet,  I  stole  out,  leaving  him  alone. 

After  this,  although  he  showed  no 
further  disposition  to  talk,  Treshornish 
wore  a  changed  look ;  there  was  a  differ- 
ence in  those  eyes  of  his,  —  they  re- 
mained alive.  He  still  refused  to  eat, 
however,  and  we  could  barely  force  him 
to  take  a  little  liquid  nourishment.  He 
was  evidently  dying  of  slow,  self-imposed 
starvation  ;  so  the  nurse  and  the  other 
physicians  said  ;  but  I  was  the  only  one 
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able  to  pronounce  the  true  verdict  upon 
his  death,  whenever  it  should  occur. 

Some  time  later  I  was  showing  a  party 
of  visitors  through  the  wards,  when, 
passing  Treshornish,  I  noted  that  same 
violent  suffusion  in  the  face  which  had 
preceded  the  relation  of  his  story,  but 
which  I  had  never  seen  since ;  and  be- 
sides the  flush,  a  look  inexplicable  to 
me, — piteous,  passionate,  despairing. 

.Upon  reaching  the  next  ward,  I  handed 
the  visitors  over  to  a  nurse,  and  hurried 
back  to  that  puzzling  patient  of  mine. 
I  found  him  in  a  state  of  most  intense 
nervous  excitement.  Before  I  could 
speak  he  broke  out  in  his  hoarse,  broken 
whisper: 

"That's  her!" 

"Who?"  I  asked. 

"Her  —  the  one  what  I  told  you  'bout. 
She  did  n't  see  me,  but  I  seen  her.  Call 
her  back, —  Doctor,  I  must  speak  to  her 
agin, —  I  can't  die  an'  not  speak  to  her 
agin." 

I  asked  him  to  designate  the  one  he 
meant.  I  had  noticed  a  lady  in  the  party 
as  being  of  an  unusually  lovely  counte- 
nance, but  I  hardly  imagined  that  Tre- 
shornish and  I  would  agree  in  the  mat- 
ter of  feminine  beauty. 

"  O,  I  thought  you  'd  'a'  knowed  her, 
Doctor:  there  ain't  nobody  looks  like 
she  does." 

I  gently  intimated  that  as  I  had  never 
known  her  I  could  not  pick  her  out  from 
the  others  without  some  description. 

"I  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  th'  oth- 
ers ;  I  did  n't  see  'em,—  I  only  seen  her." 

"Won't  you  tell  me  her  name  then, 
and  I  will  go  and  inquire  which  lady  an- 
swers to  that  name." 

"It's  Gommere,  Doctor, —  Miss  Ger- 
trude Gommere." 

I  returned  to  the  party  of  visitors  and 
asked  if  a  Miss  Gommere  was  among 
them.  The  lovely  face  I  had  noticed  be- 
fore flushed  slightly,  and  its  owner  re- 
plied :  "That  was  my  name,  although  I 
have  another  now." 


I  told  her  that  a  man  named  Charles 
Treshornish,  who  claimed  to  be  an  old 
acquaintance,  desired  greatly  to  speak 
to  her.  The  flush  deepened,  and  I  saw 
a  look  that  seemed  to  indicate  an  un- 
pleasant memory,  but  she  cheerfully 
expressed  her  willingness  to  grant  the 
man's  request. 

As  she  passed  through  the  door  be- 
fore me  I  was  struck  by  her  harmonious 
movements,  and  her  step, —  as  if  to  in- 
ward music, —  which  poor  Treshornish 
had  so  graphically  described. 

I  led  her  to  his  bedside  and  would  have 
left  them  alone  together,  but  he  gave  me 
a  look  which  said  that,  since  I  knew  all 
the  first  part  of  his  story,  I  had  a  right 
to  the  rest  of  it ;  so  I  stayed,  and  wit- 
nessed the  strange  meeting,  which  was 
also  to  be  a  last  parting,  between  the 
beautiful  woman  whom  birth  and  nat- 
ural endowments  had  placed  upon  the 
world's  heights,  and  the  unfortunate,  ill- 
favored  man  whose  sole  education  was 
that  he  had  loved  her. 

I  did  not  tell  him  she  was  married,  but 
said  simply,  "  Here  is  Miss  Gommere, 
Treshornish  ! " 

He  clutched  the  hand  that  she  cor- 
dially extended  with  both  of  his,  and  held 
it,  looking  into  her  face  as  one  might 
look  into  heaven  if  the  gates  were  to  be 
opened  for  one  instant  and  then  shut 
forever.  She  sat  down  upon  the  chair  I 
placed,  her  hand  still  in  his  tight  grasp, 
and  asked  him  kindly  about  himself. 

He  did  not  reply  to  her  question,  but 
seemed  struggling  with  some  thought 
that  wanted  to  find  utterance  but  could 
not.  At  length  it  came. 

"  I  did  n't  think  you  'd  care  'bout  com- 
in'  to  speak  to  me,"  he  said.  "It 's  awful 
good  in  you  to  come ;  but  I  wanted  to 
beg  your  pardon  for  that  there  letter 
what  I  wrote  you.  I  had  n't  no  right  to 
tell  you  what  I  did,  an'  you  had  a  right 
to  be  mad  at  me  fordoin'  it.  The  Doctor 
he  knows  all  'bout  it,"  she  had  glanced 
up  at  me  uneasily, —  "I  told  him  'bout 
it, —  though  I  hain't  never  told  no  one 
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else.  I  could  'a'  kicked  myself  after 
I  'd  sent  it  off  to  you  ;  but  you  was  so 
good,  you  did  n't  get  mad  like  you  'd 
ought  to  done,  but  you  wrote  me  like 
you  thought  you  was  to  blame,  an'  you 
was  n't  no  ways  to  blame.  I  hain't  nev- 
er blamed  you  onst.  I  knowed  you  nev- 
er meant  nothin'  only  just  to  be  kind  to 
me  ;  I  told  the  Doctor  so,  an'  I  wanted 
to  tell  you  too  ;  that 's  why  I  sent  for 
you  to  come  back.  I  hadn't  never  hoped 
for  a  chance  to  tell  you,  'cause  I  did  n't 
dare  write  to  you  agin  after  what  you 
wrote  me  last  ;  but  when  I  seen  you 
a-comin'  in  today  just  like  you  used  to, 
seemed  like  I  must  tell  you.  An'  I  want 
to  tell  you  somethin'  else, —  I  ain't  a-go- 
in'  to  live  long  an'  it  won't  do  no  harm." 
Here  he  paused,  not  in  embarrassment, 
but  as  if  filled  so  full  of  emotion  that  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  then  : 
"  I  know  you  hain't  kep'  that  there  let- 
ter o'  mine,  but  if  you  had  kep'  it  you 
might  read  it  today  an'  it 'd  be  jist's 
true 's  when  't  was  first  wrote.  All  these 
ten  years  I  've  loved  you,  an'  if  I  was  to 
live  ten  hundred  years  more  I  'd  love 
you.  If  I  had  n't  never  seen  you  may- 
be 't  would  'a'  be'n  better  for  me,  some 
ways  ;  but  there 's  other  ways  't  would  n't 
'a'  ben  so  good.  I  've  ben  a  better  man 
since  I  knowed  you,  though  I  hain't  nev- 
er 'mounted  to  much.  I  ain't  a-tellin' 
you  this  on  your  'count ;  it 's  on  my  own 


'count;  it's  'cause  I  couldn't  die  easy 
unless  I  knowed  you  'd  forgiven  me,  an" 
that  you  didn't  mind  me  a-lovin' you.  " 

Tears  were  running  down  over  he  r 
fair  cheeks  ;  I  thought  of  the  water-lilie  s 
fresh  from  the  lake.  She  spoke  through 
her  weeping  in  a  clear  but  somewhat  un- 
steady voice. 

"  Mr.  Treshornish,  there  is  nothing  for 
me  to  forgive,  but  if  you  feel  that  there 
is,  be  assured  that  you  have  my  forgive- 
ness. If  I  have  in  any  way  marred  your 
life,  may  God  forgive  me,  for  I  never 
meant  to  do  so.  If  your  knowing  me 
and  —  loving  me,  have  helped  you  in  the 
least  degree  I  can  only  be  thankful,  for 
it  is  what  we  live  for, —  to  help  each 
other ;  and  as  to  despising  your  love, 
true  love  is  too  great  and  good  and  rare 
a  thing  for  any  one  to  despise.  How 
could  I  treat  scornfully  what  is  prized 
by  God  himself?  I  respect  you,  my 
friend,  and  your  love." 

Treshornish  threw  up  his  arms  as  if 
to  spring  forward;  but  vital  force  was 
fast  flowing  out,  and  they  fell  heavily 
beside  him.  He  lay  quietly,  a  look  of 
content  creeping  over  his  wild,  piteous 
face,  gazing  until  he  could  gaze  no  lon- 
ger into  the  beautiful  countenance  be- 
fore him,  and  with  a  gentle,  happy  sigh 
went  out  from  this  life,  which  had  not 
seemed  to  him  an  utter  failure,  because 
he  had  "  loved  the  best  thingheknowed." 
Edith  Brower. 
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SOME  DANGEROUS   TRAVELING  COMPANIONS. 


HINDUSTAN  is  a  land  of  wonders  and 
of  mysteries.  Stretching  from  the  Him- 
alayas to  the  ocean,  peopled  by  many 
tribes  differing  in  languages  and  cus- 
toms, it  betrays  stray  glimpses  of  the 
darker  shades  of  East  Indian  life,  only 
by  some  accident  to  those  Europeans 
who  may  dwell  within  its  limits. 

In  1829,  when  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  Governor  General  of  British  India, 
it  was  discovered  that  there  were  in  ex- 
istence whole  communities  of  apparently 
peaceable  and  industrious  villagers,  who 
in  reality  were  organized  bands  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers.  They  were  of  no 
especial  caste,  being  composed  of  both 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  but  were 
united  in  the  worship  of  Mahi-Kali  or 
Bhowanee,  the  goddess  of  sensuality 
and  death.  They  roamed  thus  unsus- 
pected both  through  the  independent 
states  and  those  that  were  under  the 
British  rule. 

Their  usual  custom  was  to  start  out 
on  their  expeditions  just  after  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season  ;  then,  assembling 
under  their  respective  leaders,  jemidars, 
they  first  celebrated  their  mystic  rites  in 
a  temple  of  Bhowanee,  where,  it  was 
said,  human  sacrifices  were  offered  up, 
and  where  their  priests,  gooroos,  pro- 
fessed to  have  the  power  of  predicting 
the  result  of  their  contemplated  foray. 
Should  the  omens  prove  unpropitious, 
especially  should  a  hare  cross  their  path, 
they  would  delay  setting  out  until  some 
more  favorable  augury  should  be  ob- 
tained. 

These  miscreants  were  known  as 
Thugs  (Hindoo  thugna,  to  deceive),  and 
were  enrolled  in  regular  companies  of 
twenty-five  to  fifty  members.  Each  had 
its  ovmjemidar  and  gooroo,  while  those 
composing  it  were  classified  as  "inveig- 
lers,"  stranglers,  spies,and  grave-diggers. 


The  grave-diggers  were  only  learners, 
and  far  inferior  in  rank  to  the  strang- 
lers. 

Starting  out  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  monsoon,  these  bands  traveled  far 
away  from  the  localities  in  which  they 
dwelt,  before  they  began  the  work  of 
death.  At  that  season  the  highroads 
were  thronged  with  parties  journeying 
for  pleasure  or  on  business.  Brinjarries, 
grain  merchants,  Arab  or  Cabul  horse- 
dealers,  caravans  from  Candahar  or 
Cashmere,  and  groups  of  sepoys  on  fur- 
lough, could  be  seen  in  every  direction  ; 
so  that  the  Thugs  or  Ramassees  excited 
no  particular  attention. 

Having  reached  the  scene  of  their  in- 
tended operations,  they  encamped  in 
some  grove  outside  of  the  pettah,  or 
walled  town,  and  despatched  their  spies 
into  the  bazaars,  where  they  easily  dis- 
covered what  parties  were  stopping  at 
the  dhurrum-salak  (guest  house),  their 
numbers,  castes,  occupations,  and  desti- 
nation. Then  began  the  task  of  the  in- 
veiglers,  whose  business  it  was  to  make 
acquaintance  with  those  who  were  se- 
lected as  affording  the  prospect  of  the 
richest  booty.  This  was  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  Thugs  professing  to  be- 
long to  a  party  of  the  same  caste  jour- 
neying in  the  same  direction  ;  and  so 
arrangements  were  made  that  they 
should  join  companies  when  renewing 
their  journey. 

Punctually  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed, the  band  of  Thugs  made  their 
appearance,  considerably  outnumbering 
their  intended  victims,  and  equipped  in 
accordance  with  the  character  they  had 
assumed ;  so  for  days  they  traversed 
in  company  the  wide  plains  of  Hindu- 
stan, sometimes  resting  in  dhurrum- 
salahs,  sometimes  camping  near  some 
ruined  temple  and  partaking  in  company 
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of  the  midday  meal  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  mango  grove. 

When  the  Thugs  believed  that  they 
were  approaching  a  place  suitable  for 
their  murderous  project,  the  grave-dig- 
gers were  sent  on  in  advance  to  prepare 
a  place  of  burial  close  to  the  spot  select- 
ed as  their  next  halting  place,  their  re- 
spective stations  were  assigned  to  the 
stranglers,  and  a  word  or  phrase  was 
agreed  on,  the  utterance  of  which  should 
be  the  signal  for  the  simultaneous  de- 
struction of  their  unsuspecting  fellow 
travelers. 

When  the  midday  sun  shone  fiercely 
down,  the  tired  wayfarers  gladly  hast- 
ened to  prepare  their  usual  refreshments 
where  necm  and  pecpnl  trees  afforded 
them  a  welcome  shelter,  and  some  moss- 
grown  well,  or  lotus-covered  tank  yielded 
abundance  of  pure,  cool  water  for  their 
necessary  ablutions.  Soon  fires  were 
kindled  through  the  grove,  c/tn fatties 
(wheaten  cakes)  were  baked,  and  the 
aromatic  curries  smoked  in  copper  cook- 
ing vessels.  Small  carpets  were  spread 
upon  the  grass,  metal  dishes  were  dis- 
tributed over  them,  and  seated  around 
in  groups,  the  travelers  feasted  together. 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  hookahs 
were  lighted,  and  then  ensued  that  pe- 
riod of  kief  (repose)  so  dear  to  all  Ori- 
entals. The  Thugs  contrived  to  arrange 
themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  five  of 
them  surrounded  each  victim  :  one  was 
stationed  a  little  behind,  two  in  readi- 
ness to  seize  the  arms,  and  two  the  legs 

Then  the  jemidar,  seeing  that  every-, 
thing  was  prepared,  gave  the  precon- 
certed signal  by  calling  aloud,  "  Paw- 
nee lao"  (bring  water),  or  using  some 
other  familiar  expression.  At  that  in- 
stant the  strangler  from  behind  threw 
his  roomal  (handkerchief)  around  the 
neck  of  his  unsuspicious  neighbor  ;  the 
victim's  hands  and  feet  were  grasped  by 
those  stationed  there,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  struggles,  and  in  an  instant  tha 
cruel  murders  were  accomplished. 

The  assassins  then  broke  the  bones  of 


every  corpse,  (to  prevent  their  spirits 
from  haunting  them,)  laid  them  in  the 
graves  previously  prepared  for  them, 
and  kindled  fires  on  them  to  efface  the 
marks  of  the  ground  having  been  dis- 
turbed. After  that,  the  Thugs  ate  the 
sacred  sugar  (goor),  and  divided  their 
plunder  into  three  equal  parts, —  one  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  band, 
one  for  the  goddess  Bhowanee,  and  one 
for  the  members  of  the  party  actually 
engaged  in  the  murder. 

By  the  laws  of  the  association  no  wo- 
men, old  men,  or  Europeans,  could  be 
slain,  and  so  for  centuries  these  crimes 
remained  unsuspected  and  unpunished. 
At  length,  in  November,  1829,  some 
travelers  found  a  number  of  dead  bodies, 
which  apparently  had  been  mangled  by 
tigers,  scattered  about  the  roadside  near 
one  of  the  villages  in  Oudh,  and  these 
were  recognized  by  the  chief  of  police, 
the  kotwal,  as  being  the  corpses  of 
some  Pathaun  troopers  who  had  passed 
by  some  days  previously,  escorting  trea- 
sure which  belonged  to  one  of  the  ta- 
lookdars,  or  local  chiefs.  When  the  bod- 
ies were  closely  examined,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  death  had  not  resulted 
from  the  claws  of  tigers,  but  had  been 
caused  by  strangulation  ;  and  it  was  then 
remembered  that  a  party  of  Cashmerian 
shawl  merchants  had  been  traveling  in 
company  with  the  treasure  carriers. 

A  detachment  of  sowars,  or  native 
cavalry,  was  at  once  sent  in  pursuit  of 
these  merchants,  overtook  them  close  to 
the  borders  of  Nepaul,  and  there  arrest- 
ed them  on  a  pretended  charge  of  hav- 
ing defrauded  the  revenue  collectors  in 
Oudh.  Several  bags  of  rupees,  besides 
arms  and  jewels  found  in  their  posses- 
sion, were  identified  as  having  been  the 
property  of  the  treasure  guard  ;  and  at 
length  several  of  the  prisoners  made  full 
confession  of  their  guilt,  disclosed  all 
the  secrets  of  their  organization, —  the 
signs  by  which  they  recognized  each 
other,  and  the  peculiar  language  (ram- 
assec]  which  they  used. 
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Captain  Sleeman  was  appointed  the 
special  commissioner  in  charge  of  "  The 
Department  for  the  Suppression  of 
Thuggee."  So  vigorous  and  successful 
were  his  efforts,  that  in  a  few  years  it 
was  said  that  not  a  single  Thug  remained 
at  large,  while  at  Jubbulpore  there  was 
a  colony  of  these  people  formed  into  a 
trade  settlement,  with  schools  of  instruc- 
tion for  them  and  their  descendants  ;  all 
being  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
British  officials. 

There  was  likewise  a  kind  of  penal 
colony  established  at  Dharwar,  which 
numbered  about  fifteen  hundred  in  1844, 
at  which  period  the  writer  had  opportu- 
nity for  frequently  conversing  with  some 
of  tlh&jemidars.  It  was  a  strange  expe- 
rience to  listen  to  the  details  of  the 
many  cold-blooded  murders,  which  were 
recounted  in  quite  a  matter-of-course 
manner  by  those  white-bearded  and  ven- 
erable looking  old  miscreants.  About 
five  thousand  Thugs  were  captured, 
chiefly  by  placing  at  each  chokcc,  or  po- 
lice station,  three  or  four  of  the  inform- 
ers, who  thence  pointed  out  their  former 
associates  as  they  entered  the  villages 
or  walled  towns. 

Besides  the  stranglers,  who  were  called 
tthansegars,  there  were  others  of  the 
tribe  who  used  poison  to  accomplish 
their  designs,  sometimes  by  administer- 
ing kasoombah,  a  preparation  of  opium 
and  Indian  hemp  ;  at  other  times  by  giv- 
ing the  seeds  of  the  datura  (stramoni- 
um} ;  and  so  skillful  were  they  that  the 
iose  could  be  graduated  so  as  to  cause 
ilmost  instantaneous  death,  insanity,  or 
i  gradual  decline  of  the  vital  powers. 

Thuggee  has  now  ceased  to  exist  in 
Hindustan,  but  in  many  parts  of  it  there 
>till  survives  a  class  of  men  (if  they  can 
DC  called  by  that  name)  who,  on  a  more 
imited  scale,  practice  murder  and  rob- 
Dery  as  a  profession.  These  differ  in 
nany  respects  from  the  Ramassees,  who 
lever  molested  women  ;  for  the  Bhaun- 


kurs,  as  they  are  called,  devote  them- 
selves altogether  to  the  destruction  of 
women. 

Strolling  through  a  native  bazaar  you 
will   very  probably   remark   some  tall, 
strapping  fellows  swaggering  along,  who 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  high 
caste  sepoys  in  undress  uniform  ;   and 
nearly  all   of    whom    have   their  jaws 
swathed  in  cloths  as  if  suffering  from 
toothache.     These  are  the  Bhaunkurs, 
and  their  faces  are  bandaged  up  to  pre- 
serve immaculate  the  fascinating  curls 
of  mustache  and  beard,  which  they  cher- 
ish in  obscurity  until   the  cool  of  the 
evening,  when  they  will  burst  forth  in 
all  the  splendor  of  Oriental  dudes.    The 
Bhaunkur  sports  a  brilliant  scarlet  tur- 
ban, folded  rakishly  around  a  head  steam- 
ing with  essences  ;  a  costly  silken  cum- 
merbund compresses  his  slender  waist, 
loose  pyj amahs,  trowsers  of  soft  surah 
silk,  flow  down  to  a  pair  of  richly-em- 
broidered slippers,  and  thus  arrayed  he 
struts  along,  envied  by  men  and  admired 
by  women. 

He  loiters  near  the  wells  to  which  the 
women  and  girls  resort  morning  and 
evening,  where  his  practiced  eye  soon 
singles  out  the  most  wealthy  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  her  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
—  she  may  be  the  wife  of  some  rich  bank- 
er or  merchant.  Then  he  soon  contrives, 
by  means  of  some  old  hag,  to  carry  on 
a  secret  correspondence  with  her  ;  until 
at  length  she  is  prevailed  upon  to  grant 
him  an  interview  in  some  lonely  grove 
or  by  some  ruined  temple. 

The  poor  creature,  probably  almost  a 
child  in  years,  decked  out  with  her  most 
costly  jewels,  steals  cautiously  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  But  she  never  re- 
turns to  her  home.  Her  bones  may  per- 
haps lie  in  some  abandoned  well,  or  the 
jackals  may  gnaw  them  jn  the  jungle 
thickets,  whilst  her  cowardly  murderer 
prowls  through  the  bazaar  in  search  of 
fresh  victims. 

T.J.  B 
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YOUTH   AND   TIME. 

ONCE,  I  remember,  the  world  was  young; 

The  rills  rejoiced  with  a  silver  tongue ; 

The  field-lark  sat  in  the  wheat  and  sang ; 

The  thrush's  shout  in  the  woodland  rang  ; 

The  cliffs  and  the  perilous  sands  afar 

Were  misty  under  the  morning  star; 

For  Youth  was  with  me  (I  know  it  now!) 

And  a  light  shone  out  from  his  wreathed  brow. 

It  turned  the  fields  to  enchanted  ground, 

It  touched  the  rains  with  a  dreamy  sound. 

But  alas !  he  vanished  and  Time  appeared, 

The  Spirit  of  Ages,  old  and  weird. 

He  crushed  and  scattered  my  beamy  wings  ; 

He  dragged  me  forth  from  the  court  of  kings  ; 

He  gave  me  doubt  and  a  bloom  of  beard, 

This  Spirit  of  Ages,  old  and  weird ; 

The  splendors  went  from  the  face  of  day, 

And  the  rocks  came  out  on  the  trodden  way ; 

One  silent  touch  and  the  past  was  a  dream, 

And  my  soul  was  afloat  on  a  fading  stream. 

I  hear  no  more  the  wild  thrush  sing, 

Tho'  he  shouts  on  the  spray  of  the  peach  aswing. 

Something  is  gone  from  the  house  of  mirth, 

Something  is  gone  from  the  hills  of  Earth  ; 

Gone  is  the  light  of  the  Age  of  Gold, 

And  the  world  is  withered  and  worn  and  old. 

He  quickens  my  life  with  a  flickering  breath ; 

He  darkens  its  depths  with  foreknowledge  of  death, 

Calls  desperate  thoughts  to  the  soul's  dim  place, 

Calls  memories  back  on  their  path   apace. 

He  gives  and  he  takes,  and  what  do  we  win  ? 
A  sleep  at  last  in  a  windowless  inn. 

Charles  Edwin  Mark  ham. 
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A  GIRL'S   LETTERS   FROM   NAUVOO.     II. 


NAUVOO,  July  4,  1843. 
Dear  sister: 

It  is  now  near  close  of  day,  but  I  can- 
not let  this  national  anniversary  pass 
without  writing,  for  it  recalls  to  memory 
so  many  pleasant  ones  we  have  passed 
together.  Especially  am  I  reminded  of 
a  year  ago,  when  we  were  preparing  for 
and  attended  the  splendid  ball  given  by 
the  officers  on  board  the  frigate  Con- 
gress down  the  harbor.  That  you  may 
see  the  contrast,  I  will  give  you  an  out- 
line of  my  today,  which  when  I  rose  I 
thought  would  be  as  unexciting  as  any 
other, — so  after  breakfast  I  commenced 
a  little  commonplace  ironing,  —  "a  few 
muslins,"  as  Sophia  would  say,  cheered 
by  sweet  sounds  from  a  distant  band 
of  music ;  but  was  soon  interrupted  in 
this  interesting  occupation  by  callers, 
our  neighbors,  Miss  N—  -  and  Mrs. 

T ,  with  her   brother,    Mr.    H , 

recently  from  Connecticut ;  then  Henry 
Marr  and  other  Gentile  brethren. 

So  my  work  was  laid  aside  and  I  joined 
the  group  on  the  front  porch,  where  we 
amused  ourselves  seeing  the  throngs 
of  people  in  their  holiday  attire  that  en- 
tered the  city  from  every  direction,  as- 
sembling in  the  grove  near  the  Temple, 
whence  came  the  strains  of  music, — for 
there  are  several  fine  bands  here. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  large  steamer 
from  Burlington  arrived  and  discharged 
its  cargo  of  three  hundred  passengers, 
who  were  given  a  military  salute,  and 
escorted  from  the  boat  to  the  grove  by 
companies  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  in 
brilliant  array.  Soon  another  immense 
steamer  came  from  St.  Louis,  its  pas- 
sengers swelling  in  number  at  every  lit- 
tle town,  until  it  reached  Nauvoo  with 
five  or  six  hundred  on  board.  This  com- 
pany was  also  saluted  and  escorted  by 


the  Legion  to  the  same  place, —  it  was 
getting  quite  lively. 

We  got  a  hasty  cold  lunch, —  tor  we 
had  given  our  girls  a  holiday, —  and  had 
hardly  cleared  away  when  we  heard  an- 
other salute,  this  time  the  steamer  An- 
awan  from  Quincy,  which  was  honored 
like  the  others,  and  our  house  was  filled 

with  friends,  Mr.  V ,  Mrs.  Hayward, 

the  Gilmans,  Dr.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph, Captain  Whitney,  and  thirty  or 
forty  others,  some  of  whom  we  did  not 
know.  They  kept  coming  until  I  began 
to  think  they  regarded  us  as  Mormon 
curiosities,  so  proposed  all  joining  the 
motley  crowd  in  the  grove. 

About  15,000  persons,  it  is  said,  were 
gathered  there  during  the  day.  Of  course 
there  had  been  several  speakers,  Parley 
Pratt,  a  prominent  elder,  apostle,  and 
missionary,  was  there  holding  forth  about 
Joseph  Smith's  late  escapade  at  Rock 
Island.  His  imprisonment,  he  said,  was 
an  outrageous  insult,  and  his  escape 
(from  that  old  barn)  he  compared  to  the 
miraculous  deliverance  of  Paul  and  Silas 
from  prison,  and  St.  Peter's  escape  from 
the  hands  of  Herod,  and  he  knew,  for 
a  surety,  that  the  Lord  had  delivered 
Joseph  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Missou- 
rians,  his  enemies,  to  preach  salvation 
to  the  unbelievers  of  all  nations. 

We  remained  there  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, using  our  eyes  rather  than  our  ears, 
and  then  left  for  the  Temple,  baptismal 
font,  oxen,  and  other  works  of  Mormon 
art.  We  accompanied  our  visitors  to  the 
boat.  Many  urged  me  and  half  per- 
suaded me  to  return  to  Quincy,  but  I 
decided  to  wait  a  while.  From  the  boat 
we  took  a  short  drive,  and  now  at  home 
Lizzie  and  I  have  been  comparing  notes, 
and  think  that  at  least  we  have  had  a 
variety  in  our  entertainment  today. 
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July  i$t/i. — This  morning  was  most 
lovely,  the  air  deliciously  pure  and  cool, 
like  an  early  autumn  morning,  very  re- 
freshing after  the  few  burning  hot  days 
we  have  had.  I  rose  before  six,  and  un- 
til breakfast  weeded  in  my  garden, which 
is  gay  with  marigolds  and  phlox.  Then 
brother  proposed  I  should  walk  to  the 
store  with  him.  Before  reaching  it  he 
ungallantly  left  me  with  the  Mr.  Marrs, 
who  had  overtaken  us,  and  when  I 
reached  the  store,  Dr.  Higbee  was  there. 
.He  invited  me  to  ride,  and  the  morning 
was  so  charming  that  I  could  not  refuse. 
We  rode  to  the  post-office  and  down  by 
the  river,  and  were  back  at  nine  o'clock, 
in  time  for  me  to  open  my.  school. 

Now  don't  laugh,  Isa,  for  I  have  two 
nice  little  scholars  in  Ellen  and  Sarah 
Goodwin,  seven  and  five  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  G has  been  in  great  tribula- 
tion eve'r  since  she  has  been  here  about 
a  school  for  her  children,  as  there  is  but 
one  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  is 
overflowing  with  Mormon  children  of  all 
sizes,  many  of  them  not  over  clean  and 
neat.  So  I  volunteered  to  instruct  them 
from  nine  till  twelve,  five  days  in  the 
week,  the  pleasure  of  teaching  being  my 
only  compensation.  It  was  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  I  trust  my  powers  of  intel- 
lect will  not  be  confounded  by  too  great 
exertion, —  indeed,  I  enjoy  these  three 
hours  very  much. 

Dr.   H dined   with   us,  and   this 

afternoon  Miss  N—  -  and  Mrs.  G— 
came  in  for  a  visit,  but  were  hardly 
seated  when  the  steamer  Anawan  blew 
its  whistle,  and  landed  another  large 
party,  mostly  from  Quincy.  Our  house 
was  again  overflowing  with  Quincy  peo- 
ple, pouring  in  at  all  three  doors,  and 
streaming  across  the  yard  and  filling 

Mrs.  G 's  house.    Many  also  strayed 

to  the  store.  I  verily  believe  we  have 
now  seen  the  whole  of  Quincy  in  this 
city. 

When  they  left,  brother  and  I  accom- 
panied them  to  the  steamboat.  The 
Mayor  of  Quincy,  Hon.  Judge  Young, 


and  other  politicians  called  on  Mr 
Smith,  and  invited  him  and  his  lady  or 
board  the  boat,  where  they  were  intro 
duced  to  most  of  the  company.  The) 
seemed  pleased  with  the  attentior 
shown  them,  and  as  they  left  the  boa 
Capt.  Whitney's  band  played  a  fin< 
march.  The  Prophet  graciously  invitee 
us  to  ride  in  his  carriage.  We  rode 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  keeping  th< 
boat  in  view,  hearing  beautiful  music 
and  exchanging  waves  of  handkerchief: 
with  friends  on  board. 

When  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Smith'; 
house  we  alighted,  and  were  politeb 
invited  to  stay  to  tea,  but  we  declined 
Then  Mr.  S—  -  offered  to  take  u< 
home,  and  honored  us  with  his  pres 
ence.  As  we  rode  through  the  street: 
the  little  children  came  running  forth 
clapping  their  hands  and  shouting 
"  There  is  Joseph's  carriage,  and  then 
is  Joseph  !  "  This  homage  appearee 
quite  gratifying  to  him.  Indeed,  h< 
seems  very  much  beloved  by  his  people 

But  whom  do  you  suppose  I  met  or 
the  steamer  ?  Why,  cousin  Charles  H 
Haven  !  He  left  St.  Louis  a  few  day: 
ago  with  a  pleasure  party  for  St.  An 
thony's  Falls.  While  his  boat  stoppec 
at  Keokuk,  a  little  village  ten  miles  be 
low  on  the  Iowa  side,  he  boarded  th< 
Anawan  to  see  this  city.  He  invitee 
me  to  join  the  party  to  the  Falls.  ] 
thought  it  impossible,  and  declined 
but  he  persisted,  and  said  he  should  cal 
for  me  in  the  morning  with  the  expec 
tation  of  finding  me  ready.  So  as  bott 

H and  E want  me  to  go,  and  a; 

I  shall  never  have  a  better  opportunit} 
of  seeing  that  wild  Indian  region,  I  hav( 
concluded  to  go,  and  shall  probably  see 
brother  Augustus  at  Dubuque. 

Last  week  a  three  days'  visit  fron 
Rev.  Mr.  Frost,  from  Concord,  Mass 
It  was  charming  to  have  him  with  us. 
He  conversed  a  great  deal,  and  indeed 
is  a  very  agreeable  man.  He,  as  well 
as  everybody  else,  was  delighted  with 
the  location  of  this  city.  We  enjoyed  2 
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ride  with  him  in  the  long,  narrow  wagon 
I  have  described  before ;  he  was  much 
amused. 

As  we  were  driving  through  the  edge 
of  the  road  along  a  stream,  o.ur  Mormon 
driver  stopped  by  a  bed  of  loose,  rough 
rocks,  got  down,  picked  up  one  about  the 
size  of  a  cocoanut  and  broke  it  open.  It 
was  lined  with  beautiful  quartz  crystals. 
So  Mr.  Frost  picked  up  several  to  take 
home  as  mementoes. 

Lizzie,  with  Mr.  Frost  and  brother, 
made  her  first  call  on  the  Smiths,  and 
passed  the  evening  there.  Mr.  Frost 
was  quite  pleased  with  the  Prophet.  It 
is  getting  dark,  so  I  will  finish  in  the 
morning. 

STEAMBOAT  CHIPPEWAY, 
ROCK  ISLAND,  July  I5th. 

I  had  so  much  to  do  yesterday  morn- 
ing I  could  not  find  time  to  write,  so 
took  this  unfinished  letter  along  with 
me ;  for  yesterday,  long  before  noon, 
Cousin  Charles  came  as  he  had  promised 
and  with  him  Miss  Stein,  one  of  the 
party,  and  both  were  rejoiced  that  I  had 

decided  to  go.     Bidding  E and  our 

little  boy  adieu,  we  were  soon  on  board 
the  Chippeway,  a  small  boat  designed 
especially  for  the  upper  Mississippi.  The 
City  of  the  Saints  was  soon  left  behind 
us. 

The  boat  was  crowded,  but  by  leaving 
one  or  more  passengers  at  every  landing 
we  have  at  last  dwindled  down  to  twenty. 
Of  these  eight  leave  tomorrow,  and  the 
rest  will  continue  to  the  Falls. 

We  have  passed  but  few  thriving 
towns.  There  are  several  "swamp- 
cities  "  of  a  few  log  huts,  whose  sanguine 
speculative  founders,  seeing  in  them 
prospective  mighty  cities,  have  auda- 
ciously baptized  them  Palmyra,  New 
Carthage,  New  Boston,  etc.  They  look 
as  if  they  might  be  submerged  and  sink 
into  oblivion  by  a  slight  rise  of  the  river. 
It  was  evening  when  we  passed  Burling- 
ton, so  we  did  not  go  ashore ;  and  this 
morning  we  passed  Bloomington,  finely 
situated  on  a  high  bluff.  Soon  after  we 


left  there  we  had  a  most  violent  thun- 
der shower.  What  with  wind,  lightning, 
and  rain,  it  seemed  as  if  our  frail  boat 
would  be  torn  in  pieces.  We  ladies  were 
very  much  frightened.  One  old  Catholic 
lady  especially  was  frantic,  running  from 
stateroom  to  stateroom,  jumping  from 
berth  to  berth,  crying,  laughing,  kneel- 
ing, counting  her  beads,  and  repeating 
prayers.  Poor  woman,  how  we  pitied 
her  !  and  not  only  for  our  own  sakes  but 
for  hers  we  were  glad  when  the  storm 
abated. 

The  captain  says  we  shall  be  here 
three  hours.  It  is  so  windy,  only  the 
gentlemen  go  ashore.  We  ladies  went 
up  on  the  hurricane  deck  to  take  in  the 
scenery,  etc.,  but  it  was  so  gusty  that  I 
was  glad  to  come  down  and  in  my  quiet 
stateroom  finish  my  letter,  so  as  to  mail 
it  here. 

On  our  left  is  the  flourishing  town  of 
Davenport,  and  on  our  right,  a  pleasant 
but  smaller  town  called  Stephenson. 
Here  the  Rock  River  flows  into  the 
Mississippi,  and  at  its  mouth  is  Rock 
Island,  the  site  of  a  garrisoned  fort. 
There  are  immense  rocks  on  the  island, 
and  here  on  the  bank  of  the  river  dwells 
Mr.  Davenport,  a  benevolent  old  man,  a 
public  benefactor,  whose  influence  is 
felt  throughout  the  neighboring  States. 

But  I  must  close. 

Love  to  all, 
Your  affectionate  sister, 

Charlotte. 
STEAMER  CHIPPEWAY,  LAKE  PEPIN, 

July  19,  1843. 
Dear  friends  at  home : 

We  are  now  almost  beyond  the  bounds 
of  civilization,  surrounded  by  Indians 
who  rove  about  unmolested  by  the 
"woodman's  ax."  How  often  I  have 
wished  you  were  with  me  !  The  scenery 
grows  more  and  more  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque, differing  greatly  from  that  of 
the  lower  Mississippi.  The  bluffs  are 
higher,  steep  precipices  overhang  the 
river,  bold  promontories  crowned  with 
rocks  jut  out  here  and  there. 
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One  of  these  was  pointed  out  as  asso- 
ciated with  a  little  Indian  romance. 
Years  ago  a  young  pioneer  or  adventurer 
charmed  with  the  wild,  roaming  life  of 
the  Indians,  took  up  his  abode  for  a  time 
in  the  wigwam  of  a  Chippeway  chief, 
where  he  became  enamored  of  and 
wished  to  marry  the  chief's  daughter,  a 
beautiful  girl.  His  affection  was  recip- 
rocated, but  her  father  forbade  the  nup- 
tials, threatening  an  immediate  marriage 
with  a  warrior  of  his  tribe ;  but  she, 
rather  than  marry  where  her  heart  was 
not,  threw  herself  from  this  awful  prec- 
ipice into  the  river  below.  It  has  since 
borne  the  name  of  The  Maiden's  Rock. 

Yesterday  I  saw  pine,  cypress,  and 
birch  trees,  the  first  since  I  left  New 
England.  I  could  not  withhold  my  ex- 
clamations of  joy,  in  which  Mr.  Todd,  a 
Boston  gentleman,  heartily  joined.  Two 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Carmen  and  Mr.  Ware, 
from  Philadelphia,  joined  us  at  Rock 
Island,  and  make  a  pleasant  acquisition 
to  our  party. 

Lake  Pepin,  through  which  we  passed 
this  morning,  is  an  expansion  of  the 
river,  three  miles  wide,  for  fifteen  miles. 
It  was  about  daybreak  when  the  boat 
stopped  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake. 
The  ladies  were  not  aroused,  but  some  of 
the  gentlemen  went  ashore  and  picked 
up  some  beautiful  agates  on  the  beach. 
Some  have  been  given  to  me,  and  I  shall 
carry  them  home  as  mementoes. 

We  passed  Dubuque  in  the  night,  so  I 
had  no  chance  to  see  brother  Augustus, 
but  gave  the  Captain  a  note  to  mail  to 
him,  saying  about  the  time  we  shall 
return,  so  that  he  may  be  on  the  look- 
out. 

We  are  enjoying  ourselves  very  much. 
By  day  we  sit  and  talk  out  on  the  guards 
and  front  deck,  or  take  a  game  of  whist 
in  the  cabin.  Directly  after  supper  we 
all  promenade  the  hurricane  deck  ;  then 
later,  for  the  last  two  evenings,  we  have 
attempted  a  dance  in  the  cabin,  with 
music  by  one  of  the  crew,  who  scrapes 
an  old  violin. 


We  have  had  a  young  hunter  on  board 
who  has  interested  us.  He  Has  passed 
several  years  with  a  brother  who  mar- 
ried a  Chippeway  squaw.  His  dress  was 
a.  la  Chippeway, —  buckskin  leggings,  a 
short  loose  woolen  frock  or  coat,  a  wide 
leather  belt,  in  which  he  had  a  hunting 
knife  and  other  warlike  weapons.  He 
told  us  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Indians,  and  talked  to  us  in  Indian, 
afterward  translating,  for  we  could  not 
make  out  a  word  of  such  guttural  sounds. 
The  Sioux  on  the  west  and  the  Chippe- 
ways  on  the  east,  are  deadly  enemies,  he 
told  us,  and  as  they  have  common  hunt- 
ing grounds,  skirmishes  often  occur. 

He  pointed  out  a  cave  this  forenoon, 
on  the  Wisconsin  side,  and  persuaded 
the  Captain  to  stop  for  us  to  visit  it. 
Under  a  high  precipice  is  a  narrow 
opening  eighteen  feet  high,  and  from 
this  a  passage  winds  in  for  a  hundred 
yards,  narrowing  almost  to  a  point.  A 
small  shallow  stream  flows  through  it ; 
the  sides  are  of  white  Hmestone,  and  - 
of  course  —  high  up  some  of  the  gentle- 
men cut  the  initials  of  our  names. 

Soon  after,  we  arrived  at  the  hunter's 
home.     He  insisted  on  our  landing  to 
see  his  brother's  family,  and  he  would 
go  with  us  up  a  bluff  from  which  there 
was  a  magnificent  view.     Our  obliging 
captain  'gave  us   permission.     We  had 
reached  nearly  the  top  of  the  bluff  when 
our  vexing  steamboat  bell  gave  repeated 
warning  to  return  ;  so   with  one  long, 
last   reluctant  look,  we  began    our  de- 
scent,  though  our  enthusiastic  guide  said ' 
we  "  had  not  yet  begun  to  see,"  and  told 
us  of  a  beautiful  little  lake  not  far  be-j 
yond.     The  boat  shakes  horribly,  so  ex-j 
cuse  poor  writing. 

ST.  PETERS,  July  22,  1843. 

We  arrived  here,  at  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  on  Thursday,  the  2Oth. 
It  is  but  a  small  Indian  trading  post,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Peter's.  Cousin  C-  •  and  myself 
went  directly  to  the  Mission  house,  the 
largest  building  in  the  place  except  the 
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Catholic  church.  Here  we  found  several 
Indians,  clothed  in  red  blankets,  loun- 
ging about  the  room,  waiting  to  be  ab- 
solved from  sin,  or  seek  advice  from  the 
priest, —  a  French  Catholic,  with  whom 
cousin  conversed  in  French. 

We  then  toiled  up  a  steep  grade  to 
Fort  Snelling,  directly  above  St.  Peter's, 
upon  a  high,  white  limestone  ledge  of 
rock,  giving  it  an  imposing  appearance, 
as  if  surrounded  by  a  high,  irregular 
wall.  General  Dearborn  was  absent, 
but  the  commanding  officer  showed  us 
every  attention.  The  arrival  of  a  steam- 
boat is  a  gala  day  at  the  fort. 

Lieutenants  Marston  and  Mumford 
returned  with  us  to  the  boat,  and  in  the 
afternoon  they  with  Mrs.  Marston— the 
only  lady  at  the  fort  —  went  with  us  up 
the  St.  Peter's  ten  miles,  to  visit  an  In- 
dian village  of  Sioux. 

There  were  about  two  hundred  women, 
children,  and  infirm  old  men.  A  great 
many  were  sick  with  the  influenza,  and 
were  lying  around  on  the  ground  and 
on  skins,  in  their  wigwams.  These  are 
made  of  buffalo  robes  placed  around 
poles  driven  into  the  ground,  a  hole  at 
the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  The 
fire  is  kindled  in  the  center  of  the  wig- 
wam. It  was  the  commencement  of  the 
hunting  season,  so  all  the  able-bodied 
men  were  absent.  The  youths  we  saw 
were  well  formed,  and  with  quite  intel- 
ligent faces.  Some  of  the  squaws  were 
handsome,  but  they  wear  but  little  cloth- 
ing and  that  very  dirty,  while  the  chil- 
dren run  about  in  a  state  of  nudity. 

On  our  return  near  sundown,  we  were 
annoyed  to  distraction  by  mosquitoes  ; 
at  the  supper  table  they  swarmed  and 
buzzed  about  us  like  bees,  and  as  day  de- 
clined we  were  invaded  by  legions.  A 
smoke,  or  smudge,  was  kept  up  in  the 
cabin,  but  there  was  no  rest,  and  we 
gladly  retired  to  our  berths,  where  under 
mosquito  nets  we  could  in  peace  lull  our- 
selves into  forgetfulness. 

We  were  aroused  early  the  next  morn- 
ing to  prepare  for  our  day's  excursion  to 


the  falls.  At  nine  A.  M.  we  proceeded 
to  the  fort,  where  a  large  lumber  wagon 
awaited,  accommodating  ten  of  us.  Mrs. 

W ,  a  widow,  with  her  little  girl  and 

Mr.  G ,  had  a  buggy,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Mumford  and  Lieutenant  Denman 
mounted  on  horseback  as  guides. 

We  rode  for  ten  miles,  over  a  prairie 
covered  with  beautiful  wild  flowers,  and 
a  sweet  grass  perfumed  the  air,.  Lieu- 
tenant Denman  pulled  bunches  of  it  for 
us,  which  we  shall  carry  home.  In  two 
hours  we  arrived  at  a  little  cottage, — 
also  belonging  to  Uncle  Sam, — situated 
on  a  rugged  wooded  bluff  near  the  river, 
in  full  view  of  the  falls.  The  cottage  is 
occupied  by  a  French  family,  and  here 
we  stayed  some  time  and  partook  of  re- 
freshments brought  from  the  fort  and 
the  boat.  Then  we  sauntered  forth  to 
see  the  falls. 

We  viewed  them  from  various  points, 
above,  below,  from  projecting  planks, 
bridges,  and  loose  stones.  The  height 
here  is  fifty  feet,  thirty  of  which  is  a  per- 
pendicular descent ;  the  width  is  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  but  a  small  island  on 
the  brink,  covered  with  cedars,  divides 
the  current  into  two  cataracts.  The 
ledge  of  rock  over  which  they  fall  is  of 
various  colors  and  very  beautiful.  In- 
deed, the  falls  far  surpassed  my  antici- 
pations. Mr.  C—  -  said  that  though 
these  are  beautiful,  they  lack  the  grand- 
eur and  awe-inspiring  character  of  Ni- 
agara. Near  by  were  the  ruins  of  an 
old  saw  mill,  the  only  vestige,  of  civiliza- 
tion. I  thought  an  artist  here  might 
some  make  fine  pictures. 

On  our  return  to  the  cottage,  an  old 
Indian  who  was  in  the  room  rushed  up 
to  me  with,  "  Squaw  good  !  "  then,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  C ,  "  Yours  ? "  It  was 

rather  embarrassing. 

He  (the  Indian)  held  out  his  hand  for 
me  to  take, —  that  was  well, —  but  when 
he  took  his  dirty  pipe  from  his  mouth 
for  me  to  puff,  I  shook  my  head  with  an 
emphatic  no.  He  danced  and  sang, —  a 
sort  of  shuffle  and  a  "yar-yar-yar." 
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At  five  o'clock  we  started  on  our  re- 
turn, but  stopped  four  miles  below  to 
see  the  lower  falls,  thirty  feet  perpen- 
dicular, but  only  a  few  rods  in  width. 
We  descended  a  steep,  rugged  path,  and 
some  of  us  went  behind  the  falls  close  to 
the  projecting  rock.  It  was  quite  a  feat, 
for  the  path  was  slippery.  Everything 
around  was  wild,  and  our  spirits  seemed 
imbued  with  the  scene,  for  we  were  very 
merry  all  the  way. 

After  supper  Mr.  Ware,  Cousin  Charles 
and  myself  called  on  and  took  leave 
of  Mrs.  Marston.  Then  we  crossed  the 
river  in  a  skiff,  and  came  upon  a  pretty 
Indian  maiden  kindling  a  mosquito 
smudge  before  a  wigwam.  Cousin  C— 
seemed  quite  enamored,  and  talked  to 
her  in  French.  She  was  pleased,  and 
in  laughing  showed  rows  of  pearly  white 
teeth.  We  bought  some  beaded  mocca- 
sins and  a  basket  of  her. 

We  retired   early,  and  I  arose  early 
this -morning  to  write  this  before  taking 
our  last  walk  in  these  wild  regions,  for 
the  boat  soon  starts  homeward. 
Affectionately  yours, 

Charlotte. 

CITY  OF  NAUVOO,  August  13,  '43. 
Dear  Isa  : 

It  is  two  weeks  since  my  return  from 
my  pleasant  excursion.  We  left  Fort 
Snelling  within  an  hour  after  mailing  my 
last  letter  to  you.  Lieut.  Denman  ac- 
companied us  as  far  as  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  we  arrived  early  Sunday  morning. 
We  took  a  long  walk  to  Fort  Crawford, 
on  a  hill  beyond. 

I  was  again  disappointed  in  not  seeing 
brother  at  Dubuque,  for  at  Gen.  Wilson's 

office  we  learned  that  A left  it  two 

weeks  ago  for  the  neighborhood  of  Prai- 
rie du  Chien,  where  he  has  six  townships 
to  survey. 

Near  Dubuque  we  remained  on  a  sand- 
bar ten  hours,  which  would  have  been 
very  tedious  had  not  our  party  been  so 
pleasant.  All  contributed  their  share  in 
agreeable  entertainment,  and  we  felt  like 


old  friends  when  we  reached  Galena.  We 
reached  this  place  at  midnight,  and  re- 
mained there  nearly  the  whole  day. 
Three  of  the  gentlemen  took  their  leave, 
intending  to  go  across  to  the  Lakes.  Pas- 
sengers again  began  to  crowd  the  boat, 
and  on  Thursday  evening  I  was  landed 
safely  at  Nauvoo,  having  been  absent 
fourteen  days. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Skinner  was  at  the 
landing,  parting  with  some  political 
friends,  so  he  took  me  home  in  his  car- 
riage. The  retrospection  of  this  little 
excursion  will  always  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  me.  I  liked  the  ladies  very  much,  and 
the  gentlemen  were  very  polite  and  at- 
tentive ;  we  had  many  regrets  at  parting. 

All  were  well  when  I  arrived  here,  and 
home  letters  were  awaiting  me.  Thank 
you  all  for  the  pleasure  I  had  in  reading 
them.  Oh,  Isa,  how  much  you  must  have 
enjoyed  the  picnics  at  Kittery  Point  and 
Sagamore  !  And  so  father  is  taking  a 
summer  recreation  !  I  am  so  glad  he 
can  find  time  after  so  many  years  of  con- 
finement to  tlie  bank.  He  will  enjoy 
Philadelphia  and  the  trip  through  the 
Alleghanies,  and  greeting  his  grandchil- 
dren will  be  charming  to  him. 

Since  my  return  home,  Mrs.  Good- 
win's youngest  child,  her  little  Sarah,  has 
died.  I  was  there  a  great  deal,  and  was 
with  her  the  night  she  died.  She  was 
buried  Saturday. 

The  Goodwins  are  Presbyterians,  but 
as  there  is  no  church  here  except  the 
Mormon,  the  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Elders,  Taylor  and  Young. 
The  house  was  well  filled  by  kind  neigh- 
bors and  others,  who  did  the  singing. 
Each  of  the  Elders  made  a  lengthy 
prayer,  in  which  they  fervently  pleaded 
for  the  conversion  of  this  afflicted  fam- 
ily to  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints  of  Jesus  Christ.  Elder  Young, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  a  long 
mission,  in  a  most  self-satisfied  manner 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
modes  of  conducting  funerals  by  differ- 
ent nations,  some  in  remote  ages,  and  of 
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funeral  costumes, —  so  cold  and  heart- 
less, and  inappropriate  to  the  occasion, 
giving  no  ray  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved 
parents  !  I  hope,  for  my  friends'  sake, 
I  shall  not  die  in  Nauvoo. 

Miss  S ,  from  Bangor,  passing  the 

summer  with  her  brother  in  Quincy,  has 
been  with  us  the  past  week.  We  have 
been  reading  together  a  very  interesting 
book,  called  "  Home,"  translated  from 
the  Swedish  of  Frederika  Bremer,  by 
Miss  Howitt.  It  gives  us  a  good  idea 
of  what  might  be  Swedish  home  life. 

We  have  seen  but  little  of  the  Judge 
this  summer.  We  think  he  has  been 
around  the  country,  electioneering  for 
the  Whig  party.  Last  Sunday  after- 
noon, to  our  surprise,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance. He  told  us  Joseph  Smith  was 
talking  as  he  passed  the  grove,  so  Miss 

S and  I  soon  had  our  bonnets  on  and 

were  on  our  way  to  the  grove.  Mr.  S 

had  evidently  been  giving  a  political  dis- 
course. As  we  seated  ourselves  he  was 
most  vehemently  berating  the  lawyers 
as  a  pack  of  hounds  and  extortioners, 
who  corrupt  the  people,  deceive  by  vain 
words,  like  Judas  are  ready  to  be  bought 
or  sold — for  less  than  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  "  Yes,"  he  says,  "even  like  Esau, 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  ;  they  will  sell 
themselves  for  a  promise  of  some  little 
office  to  a  politician,  no  matter  how  cor- 
rupt he  may  be.  Instead  of  dealing  jus- 
tice, they  promote  strife  and  envy,  and 
rob  the  widow  and  fatherless.  Now,  if 
any  of  you  have  any  difficulties  to  settle, 
there  are  in  the  Church  apostles,  proph- 
ets, and  teachers,  men  appointed  by 
the  spirit  of  revelation,  who  will  settle 
all  disputes  without  money  and  without 
price." 

From  the  lawyers  he  turned  to  the 
doctors,  whom  he  termed  "a  parcel  of 
ignorant  quacks,  going  about  the  coun- 
try pretending  to  cure  you  of  all  dis- 
eases, and  you  swallow  what  they  give 
you  like  young  robins,  without  knowing 
what  it  is.  I  wonder  you  don't  die,  tak- 
ing their  nostrums  !  They  are  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  seeking  whom  they 


may  devour.  Have  we  not  many  gifts 
vouchsafed  to  us,  among  which  is  heal- 
ing the  sick  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
in  which  you  ought  to  have  faith  ?  Why, 
there  is  more  virtue  in  the  laying  on  of 
my  handkerchief  than  in  all  the  doctors' 
so-called  medicines," —  and  he  took  from 
his  pocket  and  flourished  before  us  a 
very  dingy  affair.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  if 
any  of  you  are  so  wedded  to  the  gods  of 
your  fathers,  and  can't  do  without  a  doc- 
tor, I  advise  you  to  have  Dr.  B ,  one 

of  our  faith,  who  has  just  come  among  us 
with  high  recommendations." 

I  had  noticed  a  gentleman  seated  on 
the  platform  just  behind  the  speaker. 
On  this  introduction  he  stepped  forward 
to  Joseph's  side,  and  bowed  graciously 
low  to  the  audience.  He  was  apparent- 
ly about  fifty  years  old,  slightly  gray, 
with  a  decided  military  bearing.  I 
thought  he  looked  much  more  like  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  than  any  Gen- 
tile doctor  I  had  seen  here. 

Miss  Savage  was  very  much  amused, 

and  particularly  so  when  Elder  H in 

the  concluding  prayer,  after  numerous 
petitions,  added  one  also  for  the  speedy 
erection  of  the  Nauvoo  house. 

I  have  been  telling  Mr.  H.  Marr  that 
now  lawyers  are  under  the  ban  Nauvoo 
is  no  place  for  him,  and  he  had  better 
forthwith  return  East  or  locate  else- 
where, where  his  time  and  talents  will 
not  be  wasted.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  Law  School  last  year,  and 
has  more  than  average  ability. 

You  remember  the  bonnet  you  gave 
me  when  I  left  home  last  spring :  I 
have  ripped  it  up  and  made  it  over  and 
it  looks  like  new.  Everybody  admires 
it,  and  Cousin  Prue,  when  she  was  here, 
said  when  I  was  done  with  it  she  would 
like  it,  for  it  would  look  handsome  and 
fashionable  two  years  longer  in  Pike 
County,  Mo. 

Brother  and  E  —  —  send  much  love. 
Kiss  my  little  nieces  for  their  Aunt  Lot- 
tie, and  believe  me  I  shall  always  love 
you  dearly.  Your  sister, 

CHARLOTTE. 
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"AND  so,  dear,  you  have  decided  to 
name  the  baby  Ned  !  Was  Fred  quite 
willing  ? " 

"  It  was  his  own  suggestion.  Please 
like  it,  Elizabeth." 

"  I  do  like  it,  little  one  ;  I  love  it ;  and 
I  love  Fred  for  suggesting  it." 

As  I  stood  looking  at  the  pretty  ma- 
ternal picture  of  my  sister  Barbara 
adoring  her  first-born,  my  heart  was  full 
of  thankfulness  and  my  eyes  wet  with 
tears.  "Ah,  my  little  man,"  I  said, 
stooping  to  kiss  the  tiny  scrap  of  hu- 
manity, "if  you  are  brought  up  as  I 
think  you  will  be,  you  shall  be  more 
proud  of  your  first  name  than  of  your 
last.  How  you  came  by  it,  is  almost 
like  a  story." 

And  then  I  suddenly  thought  that, 
perhaps,  it  was  a  story  ;  so  here  it  is. 

"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  his 
quiver  full  of  them,"  saith  the  Psalmist, 
and  I  think  that  even  had  my  father 
been  less  happy  in  his  family  relations, 
he  would  have  striven  to  feel  "  blessed," 
in  order  to  fulfill  the  Scriptures.  For 
there  were  twelve  of  us,  all  high-spirited 
and  running  over  with  mischief.  I, 
Elizabeth,  was  the  eldest  daughter,  and 
Barbara,  who  was  ten  years  younger, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  the  favorite. 

Why  none  of  us  were  jealous  of  Bar- 
bara, I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
it  was  because  we  all  united  in  spoiling 
her.  She  was  the  only  delicate  baby 
my  mother  ever  had,  and  this  naturally 
caused  a  difference  in  the  beginning. 
But  had  it  not  been  this,  some  other 
reason  would  have  presented  itself. 
That  old  woman  was  a  deep  philosopher, 
who  said  of  her  unmarried  sister  : 

"  It  ain't  never  that  there  be  no  men 
about,— it  's  the  winnin'  ways  as  is 
wantin'  in  the  gals." 


Winning  ways  were  not  lacking  in 
Barbara's  case,  and  as  child  and  woman 
she  was  most  perfectly  beautiful  in  face 
and  form.  Some  few,  who  had  not  fall- 
en under  the  witchery  of  her  personal- 
ity, maintained  that  she  was  too  small, 
too  fairylike,— that  the  soft  golden  hair 
was  too  fluffy  and  luxuriant. 

Small  Barbara  might  be,  but  the  erect 
little  body  was  storage  house  for  a  spirit 
and  fire  sufficient  for  a  dozen  ordinary 
mortals.  Her  pretty,  imperious  ways 
gained  her  the  title  of  "Princess"  with 
father  and  the  boys.  My  mother  dis- 
liked the  name,  thinking  it  not  good  for 
Barbara,  and  we  girls  never  used  it,  for 
quite  another  reason.  It  was  our  small 
and  only  stand  against  the  absolute  mon- 
archy. 

But  when  she  was  about  four  years 
old,  another  subject  was  added  to  Bar- 
bara's list,  —  one  who  was  to  outstrip  all 
others  in  loyal  devotion,  and  this  was 
Ned, —  black,  savage,  untamable  Ned. 

His  mother  was  a  full-blooded  Afri- 
can, who  had  been  purchased  by  our 
uncle,  the  owner  of  a  large  plantation  in 
Virginia.  He  bought  her  with  her  baby 
in  her  arms,  from  pure  compassion,  he 
said  ;  for  she  was  as  untamed  as  a  sav- 
age, and  evidently  untamable,  —  utterly 
useless  to  her  Florida  master,  who  was 
trying  to  subdue  her  by  methods  of 
which  we  were  spared  the  recital.  But 
the  change  of  masters  came  to  her  too 
late.  Though  her  spirit  was  unbroken, 
it  was  so  bruised  and  festering  as  to  ren- 
der her  death  no  surprise  when  it  oc- 
curred some  months  later. 

The  child,  whose  name  was  Ned,  was 
brought  up  in  the  quarters,  with  the 
other  negro  children.  He  developed 
early  a  wild  and  lawless  spirit,  and  when 
he  was  put  into  the  field  to  work,  the 
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overseer  complained  constantly  that  he 
was  a  leader  among  the  slaves  and  thor- 
oughly insubordinate.  My  uncle's  at- 
tention thus  called  in  his  direction,  he 
found  Ned  a  man  of  twenty-two  years, 
superbly  built  and  apparently  as  full  a 
savage  as  his  mother. 

Remembering  her  history,  my  uncle 
determined  to  make  no  attempt  to  break 
the  lad's  spirit.  He  wrote  at  once  to 
my  mother,  telling  her  the  whole  story 
and  saying  that  as  he  foifnd  Ned  re- 
sponded to  kindness,  he  felt  sure  there 
was  the  making  of  a  magnificent  servant 
in  him.  He  ended  by  begging  my  moth- 
er to  accept  him,  and  give  him  the  indi- 
vidual attention  that  his  bachelor  home 
could  not  afford,  adding  that  if  the  boy 
proved  too  much  for  her,  he  could  be  re- 
turned. 

Mother  and  father  talked  the  matter 
over,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  Ned  came. 
He  was  almost  a  giant :  quite  six  feet 
four  ;  but  too  perfectly  proportioned  to 
show  his  full  height,  and  lithe  and  active 
as  a  panther. 

Mother  decided  to  train  him  as  a  wait- 
er. He  learned  rapidly,  and  though  at 
first  he  lifted  barrels  of  flour  with  ease 
and  trembled  under  a  glass  of  water,  he 
soon  waited  with  a  really  stately  ele- 
gance. The  strangeness  of  the  new 
home  and  surroundings  kept  the  old 
lawless  spirit  in  check ;  but  familiarity 
bred  the  usual  contempt,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  Ned  was  king  of  the  kitchen  as 
absolutely  as  he  had  been  king  of  the 
Virginia  plantation. 

Possibly  this  spirit  was  an  inherit- 
ance ;  undoubtedly  his  appearance  bore 
out  the  supposition,  and  perhaps  from 
the  same  source  sprang  the  wild  gusts 
of  rage  which  seemed  to  possess  him 
and  sweep  him  along  resistlessly.  Moth- 
er remonstrated  gently,  then  sternly  and 
repeatedly  ;  all  in  vain. 

Pandemonium  seemed  to  have  broken 
loose  in  the  regions  below  stairs.  Early 
one  morning  the  climax  came.  An  up- 
roar such  as  never  was  heard  before  rose 


from  the  kitchen,  causing  my  father's 
hasty  appearance  there  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  Huddled  in  one  corner 
were  the  frightened  negroes,  and  in  the 
center  of  the  room  towered  Ned,  hold- 
ing the  group  in  subjection.  Some  trifle 
had  irritated  him,  and  this  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

Father  was  beyond  measure  angry  ;  — 
so  angry  that  Ned's  rage  paled  before 
his.  He  told  the  rather  sobered  negro 
that  he  would  stand  no  more.  Kindness 
had  failed  with  him,  and  he  should  now 
have  the  whipping  he  richly  deserved. 

"Not  to  be  given  by  me,  however," 
he  added.  "The  constable  shall  do  it, 
and  I  mean  to  send  for  him  to  take  you 
away  at  once." 

So  saying  my  father  left  the  house 
in  a  white  heat.  But  he  was  unused  to 
interfering  in  what  he  considered  his 
wife's  department,  and  was  also  a  man 
of  quick  wrath  and  quicker  forgetful- 
ness  ;  so  becoming  absorbed  in  impor- 
tant matters  of  business,  he  spent  no 
further  thought  on  Ned  or  his  miscon- 
duct. 

It  was  not  thus  at  home.  So  severe  a 
measure  had  never  before  been  resorted 
to,  and  we  were  all  unhappy.  Mother 
alone,  and  probably  because  she  knew 
what  manner  of  man  our  father  was,  re- 
mained placid  as  ever,  as  she  sat  in  the 
nursery  sewing. 

But  her  placidity  was  to  be  rudely  in- 
terrupted. There  was  a  sudden  patter 
of  feet  in  the  hall,  a  scramble  up  the 
stairway,  and  Aunt  Tilly,  the  black  cook 
and  whilom  ruler  of  the  kitchen,  rushed 
into  the  room. 

"  Dat  nigger  gwine  ter  kill  somebody 
yit !  "  she  wailed.  "  He  done  shet  hise'f 
up  in  de  garret  wid  de  meat-ax  and  ole 
Marse's  razor,  an'  he  got  all  de  knives 
what  he  wor  a-cleanin',  an'  he  say  dar 
sha'n'  be  no  po'  white  trash  sont  fer  to 
whip  him  ;  dat  he  gwine  ter  kill  de  fust 
pusson  dat  set  foot  over  de  do'  sill." 

Two  bright,  hard  spots  of  color  rose 
in  my  mother's  cheeks  as  she  listened, 
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but  her  manner  was  unhurried  as  she 
quilted  her  needle  into  her  work,  and 
shook  off  the  threads  from  her  dress 
into  the  open  fireplace.  With  her  usual 
even  pace,  she  walked  out  of  the  room 
and  up  the  stairway,  we  children  with 
the  servants  who  had  gathered  in  the  hall 
stringing  after  her.  On  she  went  to  the 
partially  closed  garret  door.  There  she 
paused. 

"  Ned." 

There  was  no  answer. 

Raising  her  hand,  my  mother  struck 
the  door  lightly  with  her  palm,  throwing 
it  wide  open,  and  disclosing  Ned  who 
stood  before  it.  All  the  savage  was  up 
and  looking  out  of  the  dark,  scowling 
face,  the  bloodshot  eyes,  the  drawn  lips. 
His  body  was  thrown  back,  and  in  one 
hand,  raised  above  his  head,  he  held  the 
ax.  In  the  other  flashed  the  razor. 

The  servants  crowded  behind  each 
other  with  smothered  cries,  but  mother, 
with  her  beautiful  proud  head  thrown 
back,  stepped  over  the  threshold.  She 
was  slightly  and  delicately  made,  yet,  as 
she  stood  opposite  the  huge  negro,  her 
figure  drawn  up  to  its  full  height,  her 
cheeks  brilliant,  her  eyes  flashing  defi- 
ance into  his,  she  rose  above  the  ques- 
tion of  brawn  and  muscle  to  become  his 
full  equal  in  power, —  but  no  more. 

The  inflexible  blue  eyes,  and  the  pas- 
sionate black  ones  looked  unflinchingly 
into  each  other  for  what  seemed  to  me 
an  age.  And  then  suddenly  my  moth- 
er's whole  figure  seemed  to  relax.  The 
scornful,  curling  lips  half  smiled.  The 
blue  eyes  looked  infinitely  soft  and  pity- 
ing. She  stepped  swiftly  to  Ned's  side, 
and  laid  her  gentle  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
"You  poor  boy,"  she  said  softly,  "why 
will  you  do  so  ?  " 

Wonder  drove  passion  from  the  dark 
face, —  wonder  held  Ned  spellbound,  as 
my  mother  took  the  weapons  from  his 
unresisting  hands.  But  when  she  bade 
him  return  to  his  work,  he  seemed  to 
awake,  and  darting  a  furious  glance 
around,  he  rushed  headlong  from  the 


room,  and  down  the  stairs.  But  then 
something  happened,  which  I  cannot 
thinkof  even  now  without  adarting  sense 
of  horror.  Half  way  up  the  stairs  stood 
little  Barb'ara.  Her  nurse  had  deserted 
her,  and  she  was  following  after. 

Spreading  out  her  tiny  arms,  she 
blocked  Ned's  way. 

"  You  is  dot  to  tarry  me  down  'tairs," 
she  cried  in  her  sweet  treble.  "  I  hurted 
my  foot,  and  I  aren't  a  doin'  to  walk." 

Ned  stopped  and  hesitated.  I  sprang 
forward,  but  mother,  her  face  as  pale  as 
her  kerchief,  held  my  arm  in  an  iron 
grasp.  I  turned  sick  and  faint ;  every- 
thing swam  before  my  eyes,  and  when  I 
could  see  again,  it  was  a  strange  sight 
that  awaited  me.  Barbara  was  sitting 
high  in  Ned's  arms,  singing  a  little  tune 
to  herself,  and  beating  time  upon  his 
woolly  head. 

He  •  carried  her  down  the  stairs, 
straight  to  the  wood  room,  where  they 
spent  the  rest  of  the  morning.  One 
minute  Ned  was  sawing  wood  furiously, 
and  the  next  he  was  sitting  with  Bar- 
bara on  his  knee,  delighting  her  heart 
by  strange  stories  and  games.  Mother 
made  me  peep  in  occasionally,  but  would 
not  allow  them  to  be  disturbed. 

"The  child  is  doing  him  good,"  she 
said. 

At  last  the  nursery  door  opened  soft- 
ly, and  Ned  entered  with  Barbara  cradled 
in  his  arms  sound  asleep.  He  laid  her 
in  the  crib,  covering  her  carefully,  ten- 
derly soothing  her  when  she  half  woke, 
and  then  left  the  room  with  noiseless 
step. 

The  battle  was  over.  Ned  had  found 
his  master  and  that  master  was  a  baby. 

There  was  never  any  real  trouble  with 
Ned  after  this.  He  now  had  a  motive 
for  good  behavior,  and  lived  in  deadly 
fear  of  being  sent  back  to  Virginia,  away 
from  "cle  fiddle  string  of  his  heart,  his 
Miss  Princess." 

When  he  felt  his  old  rages  coming  on, 
he  used  simply  to  depart,  whore,  we  nev- 
er knew.  Sometimes  he  was  gone  for 
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one  day,  sometimes  for  two.  My  mother 
wisely  forebore  asking  questions,  and 
when  we  children  did  so,  he  would  in- 
variably reply  gravely,  "I  was  sont  fur 
suddint  to  go  to  the  Islant  of  Dardanelles 
fur  to  wait  on  my  Lord  Concarson." 

Barbara  never  had  one  atom  of  curi- 
osity ;  so  she  never  inquired  unless  we 
put  her  up  to  it,  but  even  then  we  got 
no  satisfaction.  Ned  would  pick  her  up 
and  carry  her  off,  saying  : 

"  Yes,  honey,  Ned  's  gwine  to  tell  Miss 
Princess  all  'bout  it, —  jes'  you  come  wid 
me." 

But  on  her  return,  we  could  never 
gather  that  she  knew  any  more  than  we 
did.  Barbara  was  so  easily  distracted, 
and  so  lacking  in  any  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. 

In  one  respect  Ned  was  very  consid- 
erate. He  never  disappeared  if  guests 
were  expected,  and  on  one  occasi®n  he 
even  returned  hastily  on  remembering  a 
dinner  party  !  "Jes'  s'pose  I  hed  'a'  gone 
on  disremberin'  dis  here  party,"  I 
heard  him  say  to  Aunt  Tilly.  "  Dere 
ain'  one  o'  you  niggers  as  knows  even 
to  set  de  table,  and  when  it  come  to  wait- 
in' —  Lord  !  I  jes'  run  back  like  a  har 
soon  as  I  come  to  think  'bout  it.  I  ain' 
stop  to  take  breff." 

But  these  departures  became  less  and 
less  frequent  as  his  adoration  of  Barbara 
grew  stronger. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  two 
together.  Barbara's  manner  was  as  if 
graciously  permitting  affection,  while 
Ned's  was  that  of  actual  worship.  Her 
first  remark  on  seeing  him  was  always, 
"  I  wants  to  be  tarried  ";  and  Ned  knew 
no  higher  happiness  than  holding  her 
curled  up  in  his  great  arm. 

I  think  she  enjoyed  the  sense  of  his 
powerful  strength.  A  great  deal  of  his 
work  was  done  thus  encumbered,  but  as 
Ned  could  set  a  table  better  with  one 
hand  than  any  one  else  with  two,  he  was 
allowed  to  do  as  he  chose. 

He  was  Barbara's  willing  slave,  a  slave 
whom  no  emancipation  act  could  liber- 


ate, though  Ned  himself  was  a  great  abo- 
litionist, and  fond  of  making  speeches 
upon  the  subject  in  the  kitchen.  My 
father  had  some  misgivings  about  slave- 
holding  also,  and  I  think  Ned  divined 
the  truth  when  he  said  : 

"  Ole  Mass',  he  done  give  Aunt  Tilly 
her  freedom  for  a  Christmas  gif.  I 
guess  his  conscience  been  'a'  bearin' 
down  on  him." 

But  however  undecided  were  my  fath 
er's  politics,  Ned's  opinions  were  very 
definitely  settled ;  and  yet  one  small 
incident  that  occurred  in  the  first  year 
of  our  Civil  War  was  to  make  him  bit- 
terly opposed  to  all  that  he  had  previ- 
ously held  dear. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Barbara  was 
eight  years  old,  and  was  going  to  school 
with  me.  I  was  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Our  city  was  on  the  border 
line  and  constantly  full  of  soldiers  ;  so 
my  mother  preferred  to  send  Ned  to  and 
from  school  with  us.  But  one  day  we 
were  dismissed  a  few  minutes  earlier 
than  usual,  and  I  started  home  alone 
with  my  little  sister. 

When  only  a  square  from  our  door,  we 
met  a  Union  soldier  walking  towards  us. 
He  looked  admiringly  at  Barbara,  and 
then  stopped. 

"Will  you  give  me  a  kiss,  my  pretty 
bird  ?  "  he  said. 

Barbara  shrank  to  my  side,  speechless 
with  terror.  I  do  not  believe  the  man 
meant  to  frighten  her.  He  was  a  mild 
looking  little  fellow,  and  probably  had 
children  of  his  own  at  home ;  but  he 
stopped  and  lifted  Barbara  high  in  the 
air  to  steal  the  wished-for  kiss. 

But  that  kiss  he  never  got ;  for  she 
was  suddenly  seized  and  whisked  out  of 
his  hands  and  over  his  head  to  his  infin- 
ite astonishment.  Ned  was  on  the  way 
to  meet  us,  and  had  flown  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  well  for  the  little  soldier,  and 
perhaps  well  for  Ned  also,  that  Barbara 
required  all  of  her  faithful  servant's 
soothing  and  attention.  But  from  that 
moment,  Ned's  horror  of  "dem  Yanks" 
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knew  no  bounds,  and  hatred  of  them  in- 
cluded a  hatred  of  their  principles.  His 
speeches  in  the  kitchen  veered  in  doc- 
trine with  an  alarming  suddenness. 

He  had  things  his  own  way  as  usual ; 
for  the  men  were  afraid  of  him,  and  the 
maids  admired  him.  Aunt  Tilly  alone 
spoke  her  mind,  and  I  heard  her  do  it 
from  my  upstairs  window. 

"  You  was  a-talkin'  de  oder  side  of  yer 
mouf,"  she  said,  as  she  hopped  up  and 
down  in  her  vain  endeavor  to  throw  a 
dripping  sheet  over  the  high  clothes- 
line in  the  yard.  "  You  was  a-sayin'  dere 
warn't  no  right  in  a-holdin'  de  slaves." 

Ned  took  the  sheet  from  her  with  a 
contemptuous  kindness  and  slung  it  over 
the  line. 

"Dat  was  befor'  I  knowed,"  he  an- 
swered coolly,  and  then  emphasizing  his 
remark  by  driving  down  the  clothes- 
pins, he  added  impressively,  "Dafs 
what  niggers  was  made  fur." 

The  year  sixty-five  was  soon  to  prove 
that  Ned  and  many  others  were  mis- 
taken. But  we  children  cared  little  for 
this,  or  anything  else  that  did  not  di- 
rectly concern  us,  and  so  the  years  of 
childhood  slipped  away  with  only  enough 
shadow  about  them  to  throw  out  the 
sunlight  more  strongly  ;  and  when  Bar- 
bara's seventeenth  birthday  came,  it  was 
to  find  us  children  yet  in  many  ways. 
Barbara  was  still  the  "  Princess,"  and 
Ned  was,  if  possible,  more  than  ever  her 
captive.  The  great  change  was  that  Bar- 
bara was  engaged  to  be  married, —  and 
engaged  to  a  Northerner,  who  had  lately 
settled  among  us.  A  Mr.  Fred  Darner, 
soon  known  to  all  of  us  as  Fred  ;  for  for- 
mality was  not  possible  with  one  of  his 
sunny  nature  and  kind  heart. 

Except  for  her  extreme  youth,  I  think 
we  all  were  satisfied  with  Barbara's  en- 
gagement, Ned  alone  excepted.  That 
Barbara  should  marry  anybody  was  bad 
enough,  but  that  she  should  marry  one 
of  "dem  Yanks"  was  intolerable. 

He  waited  on  Fred  at  table  with  un- 
disguised disgust,  muttering  and  shak- 


ing his  head  behind  his  back  at  every 
opportunity ;  invariably  beginning  to 
wait  on  him  from  the  right  side,  and  just 
as  Fred  adjusted  himself  to  the  awk- 
wardness, rushing  around  to  the  left. 
It  really  amounted  to  a  petty  persecu- 
tion, which  kept  the  children  in  delight- 
ed spasms  of  laughter,  and  me  in  mis- 
ery. My  mother  could  not  see  from 
behind  her  tea  urn  what  was  going  on, 
and  father  never  saw  or  heard  anything. 
But  at  last  Ned  undertook  to  slap  down 
as  a  gauntlet  each  plate  and  dish  before 
his  foe,  and  his  mutterings  began  to 
grow  audible.  One  day,  on  seeing  Fred 
pay  some  little  attention  to  mother,  he 
spoke  too  loud  for  further  ignoring. 

"  I  sees  yer,  I  sees  yer,  'deed  I  does, 
throwing  cobs  at  the  cow,  is  yer.  Yes, 
to  make  de  ca'f  take  notice.  Yer  don' 
git  dis  yer  ca'f,  ef  Ned  kin  help  it,  naw 
sir."  ' 

This  was  too  much.  My  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  I  complained  to  father. 

At  the  next  meal  my  remonstrance 
took  effect.  Just  as  Ned  was  indulging 
in  an  unusually  horrible  contortion  of  his 
visage,  and  as  my  delighted  brother  John 
was  stuffing  all  of  his  handkerchief  into 
his  mouth,  my  father  looked  up  suddenly, 
and  bent  his  white  brows  on  Ned  until 
they  met  in  a  straight  line  over  his  blue 
eyes.  Thus  he  continued  to  gaze  at  him, 
until  the  embarrassed  negro  managed  to 
get  himself  out  of  the  room.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  now  sober  John,  father  signifi- 
cantly motioned  to  the  door,  through 
which  the  scared  boy  escaped,  glad  to  get 
off  so  easily. 

My  father  never  used  unnecessary 
words,  and  as  he  knew  none  were  needed 
to  meet  this  occasion,  none  were  said,  and 
at  least  outward  peace  reigned,  until 
the  inevitable  first  lovers'  quarrel  arose. 
Then  Ned  was  one  broad  grin.  He 
seemed  to  scent  danger  for  the  hated  in- 
truder, and  he  hung  about  Barbara,  per- 
fectly happy  in  the  fact  that  she,  as  in 
her  childish  troubles,  seemed  to  prefer 
his  constant  attendance  to  anything  else. 
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I  was  never  quite  able  to  make  out  what 
this  quarrel  was  about,  though  it  lasted 
several  days,  but  it  was  not  difficult  to 
see  that  Barbara  was  behaving  like  the 
spoiled  baby  she  was,  and  that  Fred  was 
very  patient,  more  patient  than  I  for  him, 
for  at  last  finding  Barbara  alone  in  the 
library,  I  administered  the  good  round 
scolding  that  I  thought  she  needed.  Un- 
used as  she  was  to  any  harshness,  it  did 
not  take  long  to  reduce  her  to  floods  of 
tears,  and  she  was  sobbing  her  heart  out, 
apparently,  when  Fred  entered  the  room. 

As  I  closed  the  library  door  behind 
me  two  minutes  after  his  entrance,  it  was 
with  the  fixed  opinion,  which  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  since,  that  the  male  or 
female  who  attempts  to  interfere  with 
even  the  potentially  married  is  a  fool. 
What  conclusions  the  lovers  came  to  in 
their  prolonged  reconciliation,  I  do  not 
know.  When  we  all  met  in  the  drawing 
room  in  the  evening,  Barbara  appeared 
her  old  bewitching  self,  supremely  happy 
and  contented.  What  arguments  had 
been  used  to  work  the  change,  I  never 
asked,  and  Barbara  never  told  me.  How- 
ever it  may  have  been,  the  result  was 
eminently  satisfactory. 

Fred  was  a  trifle  more  communicative, 
but  indirectly.  Taking  me  into  a  corner 
later  in  the  evening,  he  gravely  inquired 
if  I  thought  my  father  would  object  to 
his  taking  Ned  out  into  the  yard,  and 
wringing  his  neck. 

"  If  he  did  not,  Barbara  would,"  I  re- 
plied. "  What  has  poor  Ned  been  doing 
now  ? " 

"  Poor  Ned,  indeed  !  He  has  been  abus- 
ing me  as  usual.  I  was  at  my  innocent 
devotions  this  afternoon,  worshiping  at 
my  shrine  in  the  attitude  common  to 
worshipers  of  every  faith  and  clime, 
when  he  attacked  me.  Elizabeth,  being 
behind  the  scenes,  why  did  you  not  in- 
tercept the  afternoon  tea  tray  brought 
in  by  Ned  with  catlike  step,  and  handed 
to  Barbara  over  my  devoted  head  and 
prostrate  form  ?  I  had  two  horrible  alter 
natives ;  to  rise  suddenly  to  my  feet, 


thereby  upsetting  the  tray  and  all  its 
contents,  or  to  crab  out  sidewise.  I 
chose  the  latter,  and  even  as  I  emerged, 
was  offered  tea  by  my  tormentor  with 
respectful  gravity." 

"What  did  Barbara  do?"  I  asked, 
laughing  heartily. 

"  Why,  Barbara  came  to  my  rescue 
nobly.  She  reproved  Ned  scathingly 
and  with  the  air  of  an  insulted  princess, 
for  putting  only  one  lump  of  sugar  in 
her  tea —  I  think  that  was  it." 

"  Reproved  Ned !  —  and  before  you  !  " 
I  cried.  "  Then,  indeed,  she  punished 
him.  The  jealous  hatred  he  bears  you 
is  beyond  words.  My  impression  is  that 
he  is  not  going  to  put  up  with  your  pres- 
ence much  longer.  I  have  been  for  some 
time  expecting  a  message  for  Ned  from 
Lord  Concarson  necessitating  a  voyage 
to  the  Island  of  the  Dardanelles." 

"  Not  he !  "  cried  Fred.  "  No  such 
luck  for  poor  me  !  " 

I  was  nearer  right  than  I  thought. 
The  next  morning  brought  with  it  the 
news  that  Ned  was  off  again,  and  with 
no  farewell  message  except  a  box  of 
dainty  candies  tied  to  Barbara's  door- 
knob. 

We  thought  a  couple  of  days  at  most 
would  see  Ned  in  his  place  again.  But 
no,  —  Barbara  had  gone  over  to  the 
enemy :  his  own  eyes  had  seen  incon- 
testable proof  of  a  complete  reconcilia- 
tion. It  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  shak- 
ing the  dust  from  his  feet,  Ned  departed 
in  earnest. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  the  best.  Barbara 
missed  him  sadly  and  grieved  long  over 
his  absence,  repenting  often  her  hasty 
words.  But,  as  the  days  went  by,  she 
grew  more  and  more  absorbed  in  her 
lover,  and  I  do  not  think  Ned's  jealous 
heart  could  have  borne  the  sight.  And 
when  Barbara's  wedding  day  came,  and 
our  clinging  little  Princess  was  taken 
from  us,  I  thought  of  Ned  and  rejoiced 
in  his  absence,  believing  that  his  undis- 
ciplined nature  would  have  suffered  a 
pang  ten  times  sharper  than  mine. 
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But  Barbara  had  not  seen  her  faithful 
servant  for  the  last  time.  She  was  soon 
to  meet  him  again.  And  of  this  meet- 
ing, I  have  heard  the  story  so  often  that 
it  has  grown  impossible  for  me  to  feel 
that  I  was  not  there  in  person,  so  I  shall 
tell  it  as  if  such  were  the  fact. 

Fred  and  Barbara  seemed  inclined  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  one  pro- 
longed wedding  journey.  Every  day 
they  determined  to  set  their  faces  to- 
wards home  tomorrow,  and  each  tomor- 
row found  them  lingering.  Drifting 
about  in  this  way,  they  strolled  one  noon 
into  the  dining-room  of  a  New  York 
hotel,  and  sat  awaiting  their  luncheon. 
The  waiters  were  all  negroes,  and  as 
Barbara  idly  looked  at  them,  thinking 
how  natural  their  dusky  faces  appeared 
to  her  Southern  eyes,  her  attention  was 
caught  by  something  familiar  in  the  fig- 
ure of  the  head  waiter,  whose  back  was 
towards  her.  Suddenly  he  turned,  and 
Ned  and  his  "Miss  Princess  "  were  face 
to  face. 

In  the  joy  of  that  meeting,  even  the 
man  who  had  stolen  his  treasure  was  for- 
given. He  had  no  words  too  eloquent 
to  express  his  passionate  delight,  no  en- 
treaties too  urgent  to  implore  their  stay. 
The  best  that  the  hotel  could  offer  was 
theirs,  and  no  hands  but  Ned's  were  al- 
lowed to  proffer  those  dishes.  Barbara's 
happiness  was  but  little  less  than  his, 
and  when  they  left  the  dining-room  after 
the  prolonged  meal,  it  was  with  the  prom- 
ise to  make  their  stay  an  extended  one. 
With  this  understanding,  Ned  bade  a 
reluctant  farewell  for  the  afternoon. 

But  in  an  hour  or  so  a  message  was 
brought  to  him  that  Mrs.  Darner  wished 
to  see  him  in  her  sitting  room.  He 
found  her  alone,  lying  in  a  corner  of  the 
low  divan,  looking  pale  and  suffering. 

"Ah,  Ned,"  she  cried  as  he  entered, 
"my  head  does  ache  so  !  I  have  been  to 
see  Aunt  Mary,  and  she  keeps  her  house 
as  hot  here  as  she  did  when  she  lived  at 
home.  It  made  me  so  ill, —  just  as  it 
used  to  ! " 


Ned  was  all  tender  sympathy.  She 
was  his  little  mistress  once  more,  and 
he  was  her  great,  gentle  nurse.  He 
brought  her  a  cup  of  strong  tea  made  by 
his  own  hands.  Had  she  asked  for  night- 
ingales' tongues,  he  would  have  produced 
them  somehow.  Barbara  sipped  the  fra- 
grant tea,  and  listened  to  the  familiar 
voice  contentedly. 

"Ned,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him 
suddenly,  "  why  did  you  run  away  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Ned's  composure  failed 
him,  and  his  eyes  dropped.  Then  a  smile 
crept  over  his  face.  * 

"  Yer  see,  honey,"  he  said,  "  I  was  jest 
'bleeged  to  go.  My  Lord  Concarson,  he 
don'  sen'  fur  dis  nigger  deep  in  de  night 
an'  all  de  way  from  de  Islant  of  Dardan- 
elles, lessen  he.  means  business.  I  did  n't 
even  have  de  time  fur  to  say  goodby  to 
my  pretty  baby." 

Barbara  listened  with  soft  laughter. 

"  Ned,"  she  said,  "tell  me  about  the 
Island  of  Dardanelles." 

Ned  obediently  began  a  long  falla- 
cious tale  of  a  lovely,  lonely  land,  a  land 
of  tropic  growth  and  splendor.  The 
story  was  such  as  he  had  told  Barbara 
over  and  over  again  in  her  baby  days. 
Gradually  her  eyelids  sleepily  drooped 
and  fell ;  opened,  drooped  again,  and 
then,  under  the  spell  of  the  familiar 
phrases,  she  fell  asleep. 

"Fire  !  Fire  !  " 

The  dining  room  of  the  hotel,  where 
Ned  was  in  charge,  was  somewhat  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  building ;  so  this 
probably  was  the  last  place  where  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  heard  when  it  broke 
out  in  the  hotel,  not  an  hour  after  Ned 
had  left  Barbara's  side.  His  first 
thought  was  for  her  safety,  and  he 
rushed  from  the  dining  room,  through 
the  hall,  and  up  the  main  stairway  which 
led  to  her  rooms. 

The  hallways  were  full  of  screaming 
women  and  children,  and  were  thick 
with  smoke.  Great  clouds  were  rolling 
in  from  every  side.  On  the  first  landing 
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Ned  met  Barbara's  husband,  a  baby  in 
either  arm,  and  a  half  fainting  woman 
clinging  to  his  shoulder. 

"  Miss  Barbara !  "  gasped  Ned. 

"  Safe,"  was  the  laconic  answer,  as 
Fred  bundled  the  babies  into  Ned's 
arms,  and  caught  the  tottering  woman. 

The  fire  had  been  smoldering  too 
long  before  being  discovered  to  think'of 
saving  much  more  than  human  life  now 
that  the  flames  had  broken  out,  and  it 
required  brave  and  determined  efforts 
to  accomplish  even  this.  At  last  the 
order  was  issued  by  the  captain  of  the 
fire  brigade  that  no  one  should  further 
risk  life  and  Ijmb  by  re-entering  the 
doomed  building.  Ned  had  been  fore- 
most among  the  workers,  and  he  now 
prepared  to  enjoy  himself. 

An  African  is  always  a  voluptuary  in 
his  pleasures,  and  abandoning  himself 
with  true  negro  delight  to  the  sway  of 
excitement,  Ned  drifted  about  with  the 
seething  and  twisting  of  the  crowd,  un- 
til he  found  himself  standing  close  by 
Fred's  side.  He  then  resisted  the  pres- 
sure which  was  bearing  him  forward 
and  spoke  reproachfully.  "  I  jes'  hope 
you  got  Miss  Princess  a  lookin'  at  dis 
yer  fire  from  somewhar.  She  allays  did 
love  a  fire.  Many  's  the  one  I  done  tuk 
her  toe  outen  de  back  gate  when  ole 
Miss  think  she  war  in  de  nuss'ry,  an'  I 
war  in  de  woodhus.  Thar  warn't  none 
on  it  she  did  n't  see  a-settin'  up  on  my 
shoulder,  an'  crowin'  like  a  little  roos- 
ter. Ole  Miss,  she  cot  me  takin'  her 
onct  ;  Lord,  but  she  did  raise  !  I  dis- 
remember  jes'  what  she  tol'  me,  but  I 
know  I  ain'  tuk  de  chile  no  mo !  Ho, 
ho  !  " 

Fred  listened  with  much  amusement. 

"  I  am  afraid  your  Miss  Barbara  can- 
not see  this  fire  from  where  she  is,"  he 
said.  "  I  took  her  across  the  city  early 
this  afternoon  to  visit  her  aunt.  It  is 
not  my  fault  that  she  is  not  with  me. 
They  did  n't  want  me,  and  told  me  so." 

"  An'  yer  ain'  seen  Miss  Barbara  sence 
de  fire  bruk  out  ?  " 


"  No, —  for  God's  sake,  man,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

The  two  faces  looked  into  each  other 
—  a  strange  contrast.  One  with  staring 
white  eyeballs,  and  eyes  full  of  a  horri- 
ble intelligence, — the  other  white  and 
ghastly  with  its  dawning  terror. 

No  further  words  were  needed.  Both 
men  turned  and  sprang  forward  as  moved 
by  one  muscle.  But  the  action  of  the 
negro  was  with  hand  and  foot.  A  well 
directed  blow  from  his  ponderous  fist 
made  the  husband  of  his  young  mistress 
stagger,  and  when  he  recovered  his  foot- 
ing,Ned  had  gained  the  moment's  advan- 
tage, and  was  cleaving  his  way  through 
the  crowd  which  opened  for  him  as  did 
the  Red  Sea  for  Moses, — "  A  wall  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left." 

As  he  reached  the  door  of  the  burning 
building,  his  path  was  barred  by  a  fire- 
man in  his  full  panoply  and  power  of 
office. 

"  Git  out,  ye  black  fool,"  he  shouted  in 
unmistakable  Irish. 

Out  swept  that  powerful  black  arm, 
and  with  what  seemed  but  a  gesture, 
the  burly  Irishman  was  brushed  aside. 
The  next  moment  Ned  was  up  the  de- 
serted stairway,  and  had  gained  the  first 
landing.  Here  he  paused.  There  was 
no  one  now  to  bar  his  progress  but 
Death,  clad  in  his  most  fearful  terrors. 

The  negro  stooped  and  began  to  draw 
off  his  boots.  The  stairway  hung  by  a 
thread  and  his  step  must  be  catlike.  He 
cast  one  look  back  into  the  surging  mass 
of  life  below,  and  saw  there  a  man  strug- 
gling vainly  in  the  grasp  of  a  dozen 
hands.  He  heard  a  hoarse  voice  crying  : 

"  Curse  you,  let  me  go,  my  wife  is  in 
that  hell ! " 

Above  the  roar  of  the  fire,  above  the 
shout  of  many  voices,  rose  the  stentorian 
tones  of  the  captain  of  the  brigade  : 

"  Hold  on  to  him,  boys,  hold  on  to  him. 
There  's  one  chance  in  a  hundred,  and 
that  hangs  on  those  steps.  There  sha'n't 
be  a  foot  set  on  'em." 

Ned  heard,  saw,  and  was  satisfied  that 
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the  first  part  of  his  mission  was  accom- 
plished. He  set  his  bared  foot  on  the 
charred  steps,  and  began  the  ascent ;  the 
first  turn  hiding  him  from  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  below. 

A  deathlike  silence  fell  on  the  multi- 
tude :  a  silence  rendering  more  horrid- 
ly audible  the  resistless,  sullen  roar  of 
the  fire,  which  licked  and  curled  about 
the  eaves  of  the  house,  and  which  the 
hissing  water  seemed  but  to  feed.  Great 
tongues  of  flame  broke  from  one  win- 
dow and  another,  as  if  the  devouring 
fiends  within  were  looking  out  deriding- 
ly  at  the  white  upturned  faces.  A  wo- 
man's hysterical  sobs  alone  broke  the 
stillness,  and  she  was  sternly  hushed. 

Barbara's  husband  ceased  to  struggle 
in  the  firemen's  grasp. 

Have  you  ever  known  what  waiting 
means? — known  more  than  its  impa- 
tient restlessness  ?  Have  you  ever  felt 
that  stopping  of  the  heart's  pulses  for 
one  moment  of  anxious  listening,  and 
then  at  some  sound,  the  wild  rush  and 
thunder  of  the  blood  in  your  veins,  the 
agony  of  the  clutch  at  your  very  life 
and  being,  your  breath  stopped  in  your 
throat  ?  If  you  have  never  known  all 
this,  you  have  never  known  waiting,  and 
you  may  pray  Heaven  to  spare  you  that 
knowledge.  This  suffering  and  this 
knowledge  are  Frederic  Darner's. 

Crash ! 

A  cry  rose  from  the  listening  crowd 
in  answer  to  the  sound,  and  the  woman 
who  had  sobbed  before  was  carried  away 
fainting. 

"  Thank  God,  it 's  only  the  lower  stair- 
way gone,"  said  the  captain.  "  The  land- 
ing still  holds.  I  can  reach  it  with  a  lad- 
der. Get  me  one." 

"  I  '11  go  with  you,"  said  a  quiet,  deter- 
mined voice  beside  him.  It  was  Bar- 
bara's husband. 

The  captain  turned  and  looked  at  him 
closely ;  apparently  what  he  saw  satis- 
fied him. 

"Yes, sir,"he answered  calmly.  "Give 
him  yourhelmet,  Jack.  We  must  go  now, 
.Jr.  I  hear  them  on  the  stair." 


They  entered  the  burning  house  to- 
gether. At  any  moment  the  roof  might 
fall.  Four  lives  were  now  in  jeopardy 
where  two  had  stood  before.  The  sound 
of  a  footfall  slowly  became  an  estab- 
lished fact. 

"That  ain't  but  one  person  walking, 
sir,"  said  the  captain  gently, ' '  and  you  'd 
best  not  hope  ;  for  that  foot  's  bare." 

"  Then  he  is  carrying  her,"  said  Fred, 
and  again  nothing  but  the  dread  fire 
sounds  and  that  stealthy  footfall  broke 
the  silence. 

At  last !  at  last !  Out  of  the  smoke, 
out  of  the  flame,  on  to  the  frail  platform, 
stepped  the  gigantic  negro,  his  clothes 
literally  torn  and  burned  from  his  body  ; 
the  blood  streaming  from  a  ghastly 
wound  in  his  head  ;  his  breath  coming 
in  sobs  like  those  of  a  wounded  stag ; 
but  in  his  arms,  gathered  close  to  his 
breast,  her  fair  curls  gleaming  on  its 
blackness,  lay  the  unconscious  form  of 
his  Miss  Barbara. 

Once  more  he  was  carrying  her  safely 
home  from  a  fire,  and  now  indeed  for  the 
last  time !  By  the  help  of  the  two  wait- 
ing men  the  descent  of  the  ladder  was 
made,  and  Barbara  lay  in  her  husband's 
arms.  Even  at  this  supreme  moment, 
he  observed  with  a  rush  of  grateful  emo- 
tion that  the  blanket  in  which  she  was 
swathed  had  been  saturated  in  water. 

As  the  rescuer  and  the  rescued  passed 
out  from  the  blazing  house,  a  wild  shout 
burst  from  the  excited  crowd,  which 
pressed  forward  beyond  control.  But 
even  as  his  dimmed  sense  heard  the 
cries,  as  the  blessed  air  of  heaven  smote 
upon  him,  Ned  staggered  and  dropped 
to  the  ground.  The  blood  gushed  out 
from  his  ears  and  mouth.  He  was  picked 
up  by  strong  hands  and  carried  into  a 
neighboring  house,  where  at  least  there 
were  quiet  and  care. 

In  another  room  in  the  same  building 
Barbara  lay,  still  unconscious ;  but  the 
swoon  caused  by  fright  and  shock  soon 
yielded  to  treatment,  and  she  awoke, 
crying  hysterically  for  '•'  Mother,"  and 
clinging  nervously  to  her  husband. 
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But  her  first  fully  conscious  thought 
was  for  Ned.  Fred  could  not  command 
his  voice  to  answer  her  eager,  persistent 
questions,  and  it  was  the  physician  in 
charge  who  gently  broke  to  her  the  news 
of  his  danger,  and  who  left  her  to  seek 
the  latest  report  of  his  condition. 

In  these  few  moments,  alone  with  the 
wife  "  brought  to  him  like  Alcestis  from 
the  grave,"  I  think  we  may  forgive  a 
brief  forgetfulness  of  the  Hercules 
whose  gift  she  was  ;  but  it  was  with  a 
sense  of  remorseful  awakening  that  Fred 
looked  at  the  grave  face  of  the  physician 
as  he  entered,  saying,  "  I  can  give  you 
but  little  encouragement." 

"  O,  no,  no  !  "  cried  Barbara.  "  You 
can,  you  must  save  him  !  Go  to  him, 
both  of  you.  I  promise  to  be  perfectly 
quiet.  I  won't  move, —  only  go,  O,  go  !  " 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  two 
men,  Fred  turned  to  the  physician  with 
an  inquiring  look,  and  was  answered  by 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  an  outward 
motion  of  the  hands,  more  expressive 
than  any  words.  Everything  that  skill 
could  do  had  been  done,  but  from  the 
first  it  needed  no  medical  verdict  to  tell 
that  there  was  no  hope. 

Ned  did  not  seem  to  suffer,  but  lay 
almost  unconscious,  breathing  heavily. 
Fred,  bending  over  him  in  an  agony  of 
grateful  pity,  saw  his  lips  move,  and 
bending  nearer,  thought  he  heard  him 
whisper,  "  Miss  Princess." 

"  Shall  I  bring  her  to  you  ?  "  he  asked, 
and  waiting  for  no  answer,  went  hastily 
for  his  wife. 

She  started  up  with  eager  eyes  as  he 
entered.  "  Is  there  no  hope  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  There  has  been  none  from  the  first," 
he  answered.  "  Dear,  he  is  asking  for 
you.  Can  you  bear  it  ?  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 


"  Oh,  take  me  to  him  quickly,  quickly!  " 

He  lifted  her  tenderly,  and  half  led, 
half  carried,  her  to  the  room  of  the  dy- 
ing man.  But  in  his  short  absence  there 
had  been  a  change  in  the  sufferer.  Ag- 
ony had  partially  restored  consciousness, 
and  each  breath  was  a  moan. 

"  Come,  Lord,  come  !  O,  Lord,  come 
git  me  !  "  he  was  crying  feebly  as  they 
entered  the  room. 

"  Love,  it  is  too  late.  You  may  not 
stay  now,  nor  would  he  wish  it." 

But  Barbara  broke  from  her  husband's 
detaining  arm,  and  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside. 

Her  presence  seemed  to  rouse  him. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her 
tearful  face.  "  'T  ain't  so  terrible  bad, 
darlin',"  he  gasped  brokenly.  "  I  ain't  a 
cryin'  none  —  jis'  whisperin'  tode  Lord, 
honey,  jis'  whisperin'  to  de  Lord." 

Barbara  buried  her  face  in  the  bedside 
and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Her 
husband  stepped  forward  to  draw  her 
away,  fearing  that  she  might  disturb  the 
dying  man,  but  Ned  seemed  to  divine  his 
intention,  and  rallying  his  strength,  laid 
a  detaining  hand  on  her  sunny  curls,  rais- 
ing her  face  to  his  sight. 

"  Don'  take  on  so,  darlin',  he  whispered, 
"  I 's  got  to  go,  but  I  ain'  goin'  fur,  honey, 
not  to  say  fur."  A  gleam  of  the  old  hu- 
mor shot  across  his  face.  "  Ned  only 
gwine  to  de  Islant  of  Dardenelles,  honey, 
for  to  wait  on  my  Lord  Con — " 

A  sudden  shudder  shook  his  whole 
frame  ;  his  face  was  contorted  in  agony. 
Barbara's  husband  laid  his  hand  quickly 
across  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  sight. 

And  when  he  drew  it  away  again  all 
was  over.  Ned  had  at  last  made  his  voy- 
age to  the  Blessed  Isles,  and  was  waiting 
upon  his  Lord  —  whose  name  was  not 
Concarson. 

Margaret  Sutton  Briscoc. 
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INDIAN  HOP-PICKERS. 


ALL  about  the  Puget  Sound,  hop- 
growing  is  a  leading  and  very  profitable 
industry.  Those  growers  who  are  un- 
willing to  be  producers  of  "spirituous 
or  malt  liquors,  wine,  beer,  or  cider," 
grow  the  hops  "  for  yeast,"  but  as  the 
product  of  one  field  would  suffice  for  the 
breadmaking  of  a  whole  row  of  States, 
it  will  answer  in  the  main  to  say  that  the 
Washington  hops  go  to  produce  a  su- 
perior quality  of  beer. 

The  hops  are  gathered  by  the  natives 
of  the  Northwest ;  for  them  it  is  the 
event  of  the  year. 

These  Indians,  with  their  boats  and 
rush  tents,  their  baskets  and  babies, 
their  cards  and  gambling,  and  all  the 
hoo-doo  and  tamanamus,  or  midnight 
dances,  make  the  autumn  in  the  Sound 
country  a  time  of  panoramic  interest. 

The  growing  and  cultivating  of  the 
hops  is  something  similar  to  that  of  a 
grape  crop.  The  vines  are  planted  in 
long,  regular  rows,  some  twenty  feet 
apart.  Early  in  the  season,  plowing  and 
careful  cultivating  is  done. 

The  young  vines  are  pretty  from  the 
first  of  their  fresh-green  leafing  out,  but 
the  full  glory  of  the  hop-field  is  after 
the  ambitious  things  have  all  climbed 
twenty-foot  poles  and  are  in  blossom, 
and  afterwards  when  the  silvery  sheen 
of  the  hops  themselves  make  whole  acres 
glorious. 

Then  comes  a  scene  of  devastation. 
The  poles  are  pulled  down,  vine  and  all, 
and  only  the  novelty  and  red  and  yellow 
of  Indian  gear  makes  up  for  the  depart- 
ed splendor. 

These  Indians  flock  from  everywhere. 
In  the  early  fall  days  the  hill  trails 
through  the  pines,  and  the  corduroy 
roads  in  the  brake-covered  bottom  lands, 
seem  to  be  moving  in  slow  procession. 


The  Sound  is  dotted  and  lined  with  a 
small  fleet,  which,  approaching  near 
enough  for  inspection,  proves  to  be  all 
manner  of  the  most  ridiculous  craft. 

The  typical  boat,  however,  is  long, — 
very  long, —  hewn  from  a  log,  and  is  so 
narrow  that  to  "  trim  ship  "  is  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  in  the  nautical 
management. 

So  the  savage  seaman  very  carefully 
disposes  his  household  goods ;  that  is, 
the  rush  mats  and  scraps  of  canvas  for 
his  tent,  his  camp  baskets,  and  per- 
chance a  kettle,  his  fishing  gear,  and  — 
bless  you  —  first,  last,  and  all  the  time, 
his  half  dozen  pappooses,  and  klootch- 
man,  or  goodwif e  ;  for  he  is  essentially 
a  family  man,  and  does  not  journey  with- 
out his  household.  (Perhaps  it  should 
be  tenthold,  according  to  correct  philol- 
ogy-) 

The  commander  of  the  craft  sits  in 
the  extreme  rear,  and  speeds  away  by 
means  of  a  single  paddle.  You  may  be 
assured  that  it  is  an  accomplishment  to 
steer  and  propel  a  boat  that  is  half  as 
long  as  a  house  and  as  narrow  as  a  tub, 
even  at  the  widest  part,  by  the  simple 
means  of  one  small  paddle. 

Sometimes  the  klootcJiman  sits  amid- 
ships and  aids  with  a  second  paddle,  plied 
now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that,  to 
make  fast  time  over  the  water,  or  to  pull 
against  the  tide.  Usually  the  Indian  will 
plan  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide  and 
go  with  the  strong  current ;  but  in  cases 
of  necessity,  it  is  remarkable  what  feats 
these  Sound  Indians  accomplish  in  their 
narrow  boats. 

At  one  point  in  the  journey  from  the 
entrance  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Sound,, 
a  trip  of  several  miles  can  be  avoided  by 
shooting  through  Deception  Pass.  Here 
the  tide  seems  to  come  from  two  direc- 
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tions,  and  the  waters,  rushing  together 
with  a  deafening  roar,  swirl  and  sweep 
through  a  passage-way  between  two 
rocky  islands.  Steamers  hesitate  to  take 
the  pass  unless  the  tide  is  just  at  the 
most  favorable  flow ;  but  these  Indian 
boats  shoot  through  in  a  way  that  seems 
at  first  glance  sure  destruction  ;  but  they 
skim  to  the  opposite  waters,  the  com- 
mandery  safe,  grim,  and  undisturbed. 
Even  the  pappooses  seem  to  enjoy  it. 
The  screeches  incident  to  such  a  case 
where  the  feminine  boaters  are  civilized 
are  never  thought  of. 

The  noble  red  man  may  have  lost 
much  of  his  nobility  and  warrior-like 
look, — he  certainly  has  in  the  case  of 
these  west  coast  Indians, —  but  when  he 
loses  his  dignity  he  will  cease  to  be  an 
Indian.  Some  anthropologists  have  dis- 
covered in  the  purely  American  type  a 
tendency  toward  high  cheek  bones  and 
some  other  Indian  characteristics.  I 
wonder  if  a  marked  dignity  was  among 
them  ? 

Those  Indian  boaters,  however  lazy 
they  may  be,  cannot  float  with  the  tide 
all  their  watery  journey.  Their  hop- 
growing  destination  is  on  some  river 
bank,  and  a  pull  up  stream  of  a  dozen 
miles  or  so  may  be  necessary  before  they 
can  cast  anchor,  —  that  is,  pull  their 
boats  up  on  some  sandy  shelf  of  river 
bank,  and  tie  them  fast  to  a  stump. 

Once  arrived,  the  tent  making  imme- 
diately begins.  It  is  not  the  "  A  "  tent 
of  pictorial  eminence  that  they  build, 
with  furry  robes  about  the  door,  and  the 
smoke  curling  gracefully  from  the  top  ; 
but  any  sort  of  a  shanty  or  lean-to  that 
will  serve  as  a  shelter,  and  mark  the 
boundary  between  menm  and  titnni. 

Then  the  camp-fire  is  built, —  outside 
almost  anywhere. 

In  their  permanent  abiding  places  on 
the  reservation  they  make  acorn  meal 
mush  by  dropping  hot  stones  into  tightly 
woven  baskets  containing  bruised  acorns 
and  water ;  but  in  these  hop-picking 
camps  their  fare  is  quite  ordinary.  Some 


rude  bread-making  goes  on  night  and 
morning,and  they  buy  large  quantities  of 
fish  and  beef,  furnished  to  them  by  ped- 
dlers. They  catch  or  buy  quantities  of 
salmon,  which  they  split  and  dry  round 
the  camp-fires,  and  take  back  with  them 
to  the  reservation  for  the  winter's  sup- 
ply. 

v  It  is  true  of  these  Indians  that  they 
are  so  far  from  neat  as  to  be — very  other- 
wise. An  Eastern  young  lady  who 
taught  school  in  one  of  the  hop  districts 
was  greatly  interested  in  their  queer 
ways.  She  noticed  that  about  one  or 
two  camps,  which  she  passed  night  and 
morning,  there  always  seemed  to  have 
been  a  washing  going  on.  She  said  with 
satisfaction  that  the  children,  at  least, 
must  be  comfortably  clothed,  and  with 
some  degree  of  cleanliness,  there  were 
so  many  small  red  flannel  garments  hang- 
ing about  to  dry.  As  many  an  Easterner 
with  ideas  on  the  Indian  question  has 
been,  she  was  disillusioned.  She  found 
on  closer  acquaintance  that  the  small 
natives  never  had  clean  clothes  in  their 
lives,  and  that  all  her  red  flannel  was 
salmon  split  and  drying  —  tails  down- 
ward. They  did  look  at  suitable  distance 
like  small  sleeves  and  trowser  legs 
though  ! 

They  do  take  an  occasional  bath,  and 
all  of  them,  old  and  young,  are  expert 
swimmers.  They  havea  peculiar  method 
of  treatment  for  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to, —  and  it  is  sad  that  in  these  degenerate 
tribes  the  ills  are  so  many.  On  some 
shore  or  river  bank  a  small  affair  the 
size  of  a  dog  kennel  is  made  of  bent 
willows  covered  with  earth.  There  is 
one  small  opening  near  the  ground, barely 
large  enough  to  admit  the  naked  body 
of  a  man.  The  patient  crawls  inside, 
hot  stones  are  put  into  the  sweat  house, 
and  the  one  opening  closed  up.  When 
in  a  thorough  perspiration  the  invalid 
rushes  out  and  plunges  into  the  river. 
I  believe  the  result  is  either  to  kill  or 
to  cure. 

By  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  all 
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the  available  tent-holders  are  in  the  hop- 
field  with  hop-sacks  in  hand.  Such  a 
chattering  !  T.he  older  ones  keep  pret- 
ty steadily  at  work,  for  they  are  all  paid 
by  the  box  or  sackfull ;  but  the  younger 
ones  —  so  strange  are  Indian  ideas  — 
think  they  can  work  and  chatter  and 
make  eyes  at  each  other  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  good  advantage. 

They  are  not  exactly  alone  in  this, 
either  ;  the  hop-picking  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  sort  of  bee,  in  which  it  is  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  any  of  the  white 
villagers  to  join.  Indeed,  the  young 
people  expect  to  get  much  of  their 
pocket-money  in  this  way ;  many  a 
young  woman  has  earned  her  "setting 
out "  picking  hops. 

A  dollar  a  day  is  the  average  earning; 
then  there 's  all  the  fun  besides.  Usually 
each  one  takes  a  row,  and  it  is  custom- 
ary to  take  a  row  "  next  the  one  you  like 
best." 

After  the  day's  work,  and  on  Sun- 
days, the  Indians  gather  round  the  vil- 
lage sidewalks,  on  the  river  bank,  any- 
where, and  gamble  and  gamble,  all  the 
time  keeping  up  a  most  lively  din.  They 
play  far  into  the  night  by  the  camp 
fires.  There  seems  to  be  that  about  a 
greasy  pack  of  cards  which  appeals  most 
strongly  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian. 
They  play  for  money,  and  it  must  be 
that  the  inveterate  players  who  are  not 
lucky  depend  solely  on  Uncle  Sam's 
donations  for  their  winter's  needs. 

These  Indians  are  all  Catholics,  con- 
verted by  the  Jesuit  fathers  when  white 
settlers  were  not  to  be  found  on  the 
Northwest  soil.  At  their  confirmation 
they  take  an  English  name,  usually  sug- 
gested by  the  priest,  and  are  known  as 
"  Short  Jim,"  "  Shoda's  Sal,"  or  some 
such  designating  term,  as  they  have  no 
surnames. 

They  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
their  reservations,  and  as  they  are  en- 
tirely peaceable,  are  allowed  to  live  wher- 
ever they  can  find  a  deserted  shed  by 
way  of  shelter. 


The  men  work  in  a  desultory  fashion 
about  the  farms,  and  the  women  wash 
or  scrub  for  neighboring  white  people. 
The  children  often  go  to  school  and  learn 
with  an  average  degree  of  readiness,  in 
spite  of  inborn  laziness  and  badly  mis- 
shapen heads. 

This  is  not  a  natural  deformity ;  but 
the  principal  tribe  of  the  Puget  Sound 
region  is  the  Flathead,  and  until  pre- 
vented by  recent  legislation  it  was  their 
custom  to  flatten  the  heads  of  young 
infants  by  pressing  and  binding  a  flat 
stone  against  the  front  of  the  skull.  This 
distinguished  the  individual  for  life  as  a 
member  of  the  tribe. 

Two  small  sdns  of  "  Doctor  Jim,"  an 
ex-medicine  man  in  a  hop-growing  vil- 
lage, went  to  school,  and  heard  white 
boys  of  their  acquaintance  give  not  only 
their  own  names  in  answer  to  the  teach- 
er's inquiry,  but  their  fathers'  names  as 
well.  This  surprised  the  small  natives, 
as  they  had  known  Johnny  Smith  and 
Tommy  Brown  simply  as  Johnny  and 
Tommy,  and  supposed  that  the  "  Smith  " 
and  "  Brown  "  belonged  strictly  to  their 
fathers.  However,  being  in  Rome,  they 
were  prepared  to  do  as  Rome  did ;  so 
when  they  were  questioned  by  the  teach- 
er as  to  their  identity,  they  were  "  Peter 
Doctor  Jim  "  and  "Tobias  Doctor  Jim," 
according  to  their  own  declaration 

During  the  fall  gatherings  tor  hop-pick- 
ing, the  priest  goes  about  among  the 
dusky  children  of  his  flock,  confessing 
and  assessing  them  accordingas  they  are 
situated  spiritually  and  temporally. 

They  are  inveterate  pilferers,  and  the 
klootchmen  always  wear  shawls,  under 
which  many  a  lost  article  finds  hiding 
place. 

One  day  an  old  klootchman  called  at 
a  cottage  with  some  red  and  white  rush 
mats  and  baskets  she  had  woven  to  sell. 
After  her  departure  it  was  found  that  a 
fancy  towel  left  drying  in  the  sun  had 
taken  its  departure  too.  Something  was 
said  about  those  thieving  Indians  and  the 
matter  of  the  towel  forgotten. 
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Shortly  before  time  for  the  departure 
f  the  hop-pickers,  the  priest  was  seen 
iding  along  on  his  regular  round.  As 
e  went  to  the  camp  where  this  old 
lootchman  belonged,  some  one  laughed 
nd  said  that  small  advantage  was  gained 
rying  to  train  those  sinners  in  the  way 
hey  should  go.  This  was  a  mistake, 
lowever,  as  the  priest's  visit  bore  tangi- 
ble fruits  of  repentance. 

One  day  when  the  camp  was  breaking 


up,  a  wretched  old  klootchman  came  to 
the  cottage.  Her  face  was  smeared  with 
grease  and  pot  black.  She  wrung  her 
hands  and  beat  her  breast,  uttering  all  the 
time  some  unintelligible,  wailing  gibber- 
ish. 

Then  she  drew  from  under  her  shawl 
a  grimy,  greasy  rag,  —  the  towel  she  had 
stolen,  —  left  it  on  the  doorstep,  and 
went  muttering  and  wailing  an  Indian 
inea  culpa  down  the  path. 

Mamie  Ray  Upton. 


LUCK:    A   PROSPECTOR   STRIKES   A   QUEER   STREAK. 


"YES,"  said  Lucky  Bill,  quoting  an  old 
saw  by  way  of  comment  upon  a  story  of 
a  lucky  find  in  the  old  golden  days,  just 
told  by  a  white-haired  Argonaut,  "  Yes, 
Give  a  man  luck,  and  you  may  throw 
lim  into  the  sea.'  " 

"  There  is  only  one  noted  and  authen- 
tic instance  of  the  kind  of  luck  you 
speak  of,"  said  Grizzly  Ben,  "  and  that 
constitutes  the  telling  point  in  the  story 
of  Jonah." 

"  And  what  then,"  triumphantly  asked 
Lucky  Bill,  "  what  then  becomes  of  the 
equally  well-founded  story  of  Arion,  the 
Greek  musician,  who  when  cast  into  the 
sea  by  robber  mariners  was  safely  car- 
ried to  land  by  a  song-loving  dolphin  ?  " 

"Oh,  that  is  merely  a  fable  of  profane 
history,"  said  Grizzly  Ben.  "  I  take  my 
stand  on  Holy  Writ,  —  the  Book  of 
books." 

"  I  have  read  several  accounts  of  sail- 
ors being  carried  on  the  backs  of  whales," 
said  Daddy  Bob. 

"Yes,"  said  Grizzly  Ben,  "there's  a 
notable  instance  of  that  kind  in  Baron 
Munchausen's  book." 

"  To  come  ashore  again  upon  the  good 
old  stamping  ground  of  the  Golden 
State,"  said  Dick  Davis,  "  I  '11  tell  you  a 


story  of  a  double  dose  of  luck  that  I 
once  experienced." 

"  Another  story  of  a  big  find,  I  fear," 
growled  Lucky  Bill. 

"  Well,  it 's  about  one  kind  of  a  find," 
said  Dick.  "A  man  sometimes  looks 
for  what  he  does  not  want  to  find,  and 
again  finds  what  he  is  not  looking  for. 
My  story  is  not  one  of  the  'days  of  '49'; 
it  goes  back  no  farther  than  1857." 

"  Good  boy  ! "  grunted  Lucky  Bill. 

"Even  that  will  almost  be  ancient  his- 
tory in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1890,"  re- 
marked Daddy  Bob. 

"Where  was  I?"  asked  Dick  Davis, 
looking  inquiringly  upon  the  faces  of 
the  half  dozen  "  old  boys  "  seated  about 
the  table,  within  easy  reach  of  the  bean 
pot  and  pickles. 

"  Where  were  you  ? "  cried  Lucky  Bill. 
"  Why,  you  muggins,  you  have  not  yet 
begun  your  story!  You've  had  your 
nose  in  your  beer  mug." 

"True  enough!"  cried  Dick,  looking 
quite  surprised.  "Well,  now  I  'm  off." 

Well,  as  I  was  saying  when  I  was  in- 
terrupted, in  the  summer  of  1857  I  was 
footing  it  from  the  headwaters  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  where  I  had  been  prospect- 
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ing,  toward  the  northern  camps.  I  was 
headed  for  Downieville,  Sierra  County, 
intending  thence  to  go  up  the  Yuba  to 
Mooney's  Flat  or  Lady's  Canon.  I  had 
prospected  myself  flat  broke.  I  had 
tramped  it  through  Hornitos,  Coulter- 
ville,  Big  Oak  Flat,  Sonora,  Columbia, 
and  San  Andreas  without  a  'splitter.' 

However,  I  wanted  for  nothing.  In 
those  days  the  present  race  of  tramps 
was  unknown.  A  prospecting  miner  was 
then  heartily  welcomed  in  every  cabin 
from  Kern  to  Siskiyou.  He  had  only  to 
lay  his  course  along  the  Sierras  about 
the  snow  line,  where  he  would  always 
be  among  the  mining  towns  and  breth- 
ren of  his  guild.  In  every  miner's  cabin 
he  found  room  to  spread  his  blankets 
for  the  night,  and  in  every  cabin,  day  or 
night,  he  was  invited  to  "sit  up"  when 
the  table  was  spread.  In  those  times 
the  latch-string  was  always  out  at  the 
cabin  of  the  miner.  The  wandering 
prospector,  with  his  budget  of  news 
from  a  dozen  different  camps,  was  al- 
ways welcome  to  the  best  the  cabin 
afforded.  Not  unfrequently  the  broken 
miner  who  took  to  the  trails  in  search 
of  new  diggings  found  himself  the  guest 
of  an  angel  he  had  aforetime  himself  en- 
tertained unaware. 

As  I  have  said,  I  had  traveled  as  far 
north  as  San  Andreas,  through  which 
town  I  had  passed,  and  was  trudging 
along  the  dusty  highway,  feeling  rather 
blue  on  account  of  having  lost  nearly 
three  months'  work  on  my  wild-goose 
chase.  I  had  nothing  in  the  world  ex- 
cept my  revolver,  a  big  "  Arkansaw 
toothpick,"  and  a  watch.  At  a  time 
when  I  was  flush  and  Mistress  Fortune 
stood  smiling  at  my  very  elbows  as  I 
swung  my  pick,  I  had  bought  the  finest 
gold  watch  that  $300  in  gold  would  pur- 
chase. This  watch  was  to  give  me  con- 
sequence in  the  eyes  of  the  girl  who  was 
waiting  back  in  the  States,  and  to  sear 
the  eyeballs  of  parents  who  stubbornly 
refused  to  recognize  merit  when  not 
backed  by  wealth. 


[Just  here  Lucky  Bill  heard  a  great 
sigh. 

"Why  do  you  sigh  like  that  ?  "  asked 
Dick  Davis,  stopping  the  thread  of  his 
story  to  stare  at  Bill. 

"Alas  !"  said  Bill,  "the  poor  girl  that 
was  waiting ! "] 

As  I  plodded  along  the  dusty  road  I 
felt  that  I  was  a  regular  out  and-outer. 
I  was  out  at  the  elbows,  out  at  the  knees, 
and  the  toes  of  my  old  boots  were  on  the 
broad  grin.  The  fact  that  I  was  ragged 
as  an  Indian  did  not  much  trouble  me, 
however,  as  ragged  men  were  then  the 
fashion  in  the  mountains.  But  the  sand 
that  entered  at  the  open  mouths  of  my 
boots  did  trouble  me.  My  toes  on  the 
under  side  were  not  only  worn  to  the 
quick ;  but  also  holes  had  in  several 
places  been  worn  through  the  skin,  and 
these  were  kept  raw  and  bleeding  by 
the  sharp  quartz  sand  that  was  constant- 
ly lodging  in  them  and  drilling  them 
deeper,  just  as  bowlders  drill  a  "pot- 
hole "  in  the  bedrock  of  a  river. 

This  being  my  dolorous  case,  you  can 
imagine  my  delight  when  my  limping 
steps  brought  me  in  sight  of  a  pair  of 
boots.  The  boots  were  lying  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  road,  just  as  though  placed 
there  for  my  special  benefit.  "  Provi- 
dence, who  tempers  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,"  thought  I,  "  has  had  com- 
passion on  the  poor  old  buck." 

The  boots  were  of  stout  cowhide,  and 
sound  as  a  dollar.  As  they  were  tied 
together  at  the  tops  I  conjectured  that 
they  had  fallen  off  the  back  of  a  pack 
animal  or  off  the  roof  of  a  stage-coach. 
I  was  not  long  in  discarding  my  old 
boots,  and  installing  my  bleeding  feet  in 
the  better  ones  that  luck  had  lent  me. 
The  boots  were  just  a  fit,  but  I  found 
them  rather  heavy,  having  been  newly 
half-soled. 

Stamping  to  settle  my  heels  fairly  in 
my  new  footgear,  I  said  : 

"  Matters  at  worst  are  sure  to  mend, 
The  Devil's  wife  was  but  a  fiend  ! 

"  Yes,"  here  my  luck  takes  a  turn  !  " 
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However,  while  exulting  in  my  good 
fortune,  I  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  all  mankind  is  concerned  in  charity. 
The  recluse  who  ate  a  handful  of  plan- 
tains as  he  walked,  believing  that  in  his 
pious  humility  he  had  made  himself  the 
poorest  being  in  the  world,  was  sur- 
prised at  seeing  that  a  wretch  that  fol- 
lowed was  eagerly  devouring  the  husks 
he  threw  away. 

With  thoughts  like  these  in  my  mind, 
I  tied  together  the  straps  of  my  old 
boots  and  left  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
highway.  The  turned  up  toes  gaped 
hungrily,  but  the  poor  man  following  me 
might  be  so  forlorn  as  to  interpret  this 
as  a  pleasant  grin,  or  he  might  be  a 
wretch  cursed  with  bunions. 

However,  there  is  no  pleasure  without 
some  pain,  and  in  all  our  joys  is  found 
some  alloy.  As  I  trudged  on  toward  the 
town  of  Jackson,  in  Amador  County,  I 
began  to  find  myself  leg-weary.  My 
newly  acquired  boots,  with  their  thick 
half-soles,  were  too  heavy  for  much  walk- 
ing. They  were  only  fit  to  be  worn  in  a 
mine.  On  a  long  tramp  they  were  a 
great  weight  to  carry.  Still  they  saved 
my  blistered,  bleeding  toes,  and  prom- 
ising myself  to  trade  them  for  a  lighter 
pair  at  some  miner's  cabin,  I  toiled  on. 

I  had  traveled  about  five  miles  after 
picking  up  the  boots,  when  I  came  to  a 
small  creek  bordered  with  willows  and 
occasional  clumps  of  alder,  and  with  a 
thick  growth  of  young  pines  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  either  side. 

Leaving  the  stage  road  I  went  up  this 
creek  several  hundred  yards  till  I  found 
a  pool  big  enough  to  afford  room  for  a 
comfortable  bath.  Seating  myself  in  the 
shade  of  a  thick  clump  of  willows  in 
order  to  cool  off  before  going  into  the 
water,  I  observed  on  looking  at  my 
boots  that  the  under  soles  appeared  to 
be  quite  thick  enough  for  walking — that 
apparently  they  were  little  worn  when 
the  new  ones  were  put  over  them. 

With  my  "  Arkansaw  toothpick "  I 
soon  pried  the  half-sole  off  one  of  the 


boots,  when  to  my  astonishment  out 
dropped  three  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces. 
I  was  not  long  in  prospecting  the  other 
boot,  concealed  in  which  I  found  the 
same  number  of  double  eagles  as  had 
tumbled  out  of  the  first. 

As  I  sat  jingling  the  six  big  gold  coins 
in  my  hand,  I  said  aloud  in  my  joy  : 
"Ah,  ha !  Did  I  not  say  that  the  Lord 
cares  as  much  for  the  old  buck  as  for 
the  lambs  ? " 

"He  does  indeed  seem  to  take  them 
into  his  special  keeping,"  said  a  hearty 
and  sonorous  voice  behind  me. 

I  turned  my  head,  and  found  myself 
looking  into  the  muzzle  of  a  six-shooter 
that  was  not  two  feet  from  my  eyes. 
The  man  who  was  holding  a  pistol  thus 
dangerously  near  my  head  had  a  fierce 
look  and  blazing  black  eyes,  yet  he  s_poke 
calmly  and  softly  as  he  said :  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  my  friend,  to  dash  from  your  lips 
your  cup  of  joy,  but  T  must  trouble  you 
to  hand  over  those  six  twenties." 

"Do  you  mean  that  ?  "  said  I. 

"I  mean  just  what  I  said,"  cried  the 
stranger,  somewhat  elevating  his  voice. 
Then  he  added  in  a  milder  tone,  "  Do  I 
look  like  a  joker  ? " 

It  grieved  me  to  the  very  core  of  my 
heart  to  part  with  the  gold,  which  had 
not  even  so  much  as  been  warmed  in 
my  pocket ;  yet  I  poured  the  pieces  into 
the  outstretched  left  hand  of  the  fellow 
without  delay ;  for  his  right  hand  still 
presented  the  cocked  revolver.  As  I 
did  so  I  could  not  help  saying,  "There  's 
many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip  !" 

"Old,  but  true,"  said  the  fellow. 
"  Now  hand  over  your  knife  and  pistol  ; 
they  might  tempt  you  to  a  rash  act  that 
would  cost  you  your  life." 

"It  appears,  then,"  said  I,  "that  I  am 
in  the  hands  of  a  regular  road  agent  ?  " 

"  I  am  trying  to  proceed  regularly," 
was  the  answer.  "  And  now  that  I  have 
your  weapons,  I  must  ask'you  to  stand 
up.  I  dislike  to  be  stooping ;  it  does 
not  seem  regular.  Ah,  now  I  see  that 
you  have  a  watch  ;  pass  it  out  to  me." 
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I  handed  out  my  cherished  gold  watch, 
but  it  was  the  worst  blow  of  all, —  it 
seemed  to  draw  after  it  my  very  heart- 
strings as  I  handed  it  over  to  the  rob- 
ber. 

The  fellow  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise 
at  sight  of  the  watch.  "  By  Jove  ! ''  cried 
he,  "this  is  no  common  ticker.  Why,  my 
man,  you  are  either  rich  or  foolishly 
extravagant  ! " 

I  modestly  said  :  "  Sir,  I  have  seen 
better  days,"  then  added,  "and  even 
better  times  thaw  at  the  present  mo- 
ment,"—  at  which  the  fellow  smiled. 

Encouraged  by  this  indication  that  I 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  human  animal, 
I  allowed  the  sadness  of  my  soul  to  be- 
come visible  in  my  face.  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  I  could  endure  the  loss  of  my  money 
without  a  pang,  but  that  watch  was  the 
last  gift  of  a  dying  mother  to  her  only 
son." 

"  Does  your  good  father  still  live  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  the  good  man  has  gone  to 
his  reward." 

"Then  I  am  in  the  presence  of  one 
of  God's  orphans  ?  " 

"You  are,,  sir, — a  full  orphan." 

"  How  long  may  I  ask,  my  poor  boy, 
have  you  been  in  this  forlorn  condition  ?" 

"  Twenty  years  !  "  cried  I  with  much 
enthusiasm  ;  for  I  thought  I  was  mak- 
ing the  desired  impression.  Then  pre- 
tending to  brush  away  a  tear  with  the 
sleeve  of  my  shirt,  I  added  ,  "  The  good 
man,  my  father,  died  before  my  mother, 
who  passed  away  to  the  angels  in  giving 
me  birth." 

"  Sad,  indeed,"  said  the  robber,  your 
little  story  is  so  pathetic  that  I  must 
beg  to  keep  this  watch  in  remembrance 
of  your  excellent  mother." 

"  Then,  sir,  you  do  not,  in  your  busi- 
ness, respect  the  gift  and  last  wishes  of 
a  dying  parent  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  touch  me  now. 
I  swear  to  restore  to  you  all  your  prop- 
erty !  I  am  only  taking  it  for  safe 
keeping ;  borrowing  it  for  a  short  time. 
Now,  my  friend,  turn  all  your  pockets 


inside  out  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
mistakes  in  the  bit  of  business  you  and 
I  have  in  hand ;  we  must  proceed  regu- 
larly." 

There  being  no  coin  among  the 
traps  that  fell  to  the  ground  when  I 
obeyed  this  order,  the  robber  smiled 
and  said  :  "  Ah,  now  I  see  !  You  were 
just  making  a  draft  upon  your  bank, — 
you  were  replenishing  ? '' 

At  first  I  deigned  no  reply,  for  my 
heart  was  sore ;  but  seeing  that  the  rob- 
ber, though  a  daredevil  looking  man, 
had  nothing  brutal  or  ferocious  in  his 
countenance,  I  told  him  about  finding 
the  boots  in  the  road  and  what  an  agree- 
able surprise  it  was  to  me  —  I  being 
dea,d  broke  —  to  see  the  gold  tumble 
out  of  them. 

"  Yes,  damn  me,  and  it  was  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  me  also,  as  I  stood  look- 
ing over  your  shoulders  to  see  what  you 
were  about.  My  friend,  we  were  both 
surprised, —  we  shared  in  the  surprise." 

"  I  wish,"  said  I  sadly,  "  that  we  had 
also  shared  in  the  cause  of  it." 

"  I  could  not  think  of  doing  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  shall  insist  upon  you 
keeping  the  whole, —  when  I  return  it  to 
you.  Why  will  you  persist  in  looking 
at  this  bit  of  business  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible light  ?  Don't  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
only  borrowing  your  valuables?  —  yet 
you  seem  desirous  of  viewing  it  in  no 
other  light  than  downright  robbery. 
You  will  think  better  of  me  when  we  be- 
come better  acquainted." 

«  j » 

"  What  was  the  remark  you  thought 
of  favoring  me  with  ? " 

"Well,  if  you  must  have  it,"  said  I,  a 
good  deal  annoyed,  "  I  am  quite  con- 
tent with  the  degree  of  ripeness  to  which 
our  acquaintance  has  already  attained." 

"  You  are  generous,  my  friend.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  am  so  well  pleased  with  you 
that  it  is  my  desire  and  intention  to 
further  cultivate  your  acquaintance. 
Thus  you  see,  my  friend,  that  I  am  ready 
to  give  you  full  credit  for  any  degree  of 
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merif  to  which  you  may  be  entitled.  I 
am  more  generous  than  you  have  shown 
yourself." 

"  It  is  always  safe  to  suspect  some 
trick  when  the  Devil  turns  preacher," 
said  I  snappishly,  for  having  nothing 
more  to  be  robbed  of  I  felt  rather  in- 
dependent. 

"A  very  true  saying,  my  friend,  and 
in  order  not  to  give  the  lie  to  it,  I  com- 
mend you  to  roll  up  your  blankets  and 
take  a  little  walk  up  the  creek  with  me. 
We  have  spent  too  much  time  here  al- 
ready at  cracking  our  little  jokes.  It 
is  time  to  get  to  business." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  until  now 
I  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
our  business  —  mine,  at  least — was 
thoroughly  completed." 

"  Never  in  your  life  were  you  guilty 
of  falling  into  a  more  grievous  error. 
My  friend,  take  up  your  blankets  and 
march.  I  will  follow  behind  and  guide 
you  with  my  pistol.  We  are  going  up 
the  creek  to  have  a  chat.  You  look 
sour  now,  but  at  our  parting  you  '11  drop 
a  tear." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  with  a  great  sigh  stick- 
ing in  my  throat,  "  if  it  's  all  the  same 
to  you,  I  '11  drop  it  here,  and  not  go  up 
the  creek." 

"  What  a  bothersome  fellow  you  are  !" 
cried  the  robber,  scowling  at  me.  "  I  'd 
shoot  you  here  in  your  tracks,  were  it 
not  that  your  freaks  and  fears  are  rather 
amusing.  Now,  damn  you,  march  !  It 
pains  me  to  speak  harshly,  but  by  God, 
you  've  got  to  go !" 

One  look  at  the  blazing  black  eyes, 
and  I  was  enthusiastic  to  set  out  on 
the  expedition  up  the  creek.  I  did  not 
stand  marking  time;  I  marched  at  once. 

The  footpad  marched  me  half  a  mile 
up  the  creek,  and  then  turned  me  aside 
and  marched  me  to  a  dense  thicket  of 
evergreens  about  ten  rods  away.  When 
we  had  penetrated  the  thicket  a  short 
distance  I  was  halted.  I  instinctively 
looked  about  to  see  if  my  grave  were 
ready  dug  and  yawning  for  me. 


"  Ha,  ha  !  "  laughed  the  robber.  "  Ha, 
ha !  damn  me  if  you  are  n't  frightened 
at  last." 

I  said  nothing,  but  gazed  heavenward 
through  an  opening  at  a  small  patch  of 
blue  sky,  thinking  of  my  sainted  mother, 
—  who  was  then  still  alive  and  quite  spry 
for  a  woman  of  her  weight  of  years. 

"  Come,  my  friend,  you  look  worst  just 
when  I  am  going  to  do  best  by  you.  Do 
I  look  like  a  robber  ?  " 

"  Pretty  is  as  pretty  does,"  sighed  I. 

"  Bah  !  You  are  as  full  of  old  saws  as 
a  second-hand  lumber  mill.  Shall  we 
ever  get  to  business  !  " 

"  My  wish  at  present,"  said  I,  "  is  to 
retire  from  business,  and  from  such  a 
place  of  business  as  you  have  brought 
me  to." 

"  In  due  time,  my  friend  ;  but  I  have 
a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you.  I  hope  soon 
to  find  myself  under  great  obligations  to 
you.  Now  I  do  not  want  to  be  hard  on 
a  poor  devil  of  a  prospector, —  a  broken 
one  at  that,  into  whose  hands  the  fickle 
goddess  has  thrown  a  crumb  or  two  to 
keep  him  in  heart ;  therefore  I  again  tell 
you  that  you  will  get  back  every  cent  of 
your  gold,  your  watch,  your  pistol,  and 
all  else." 

"  What !  You  will  give  back  all  my 
property  ? " 

"All.  I  merely  took  your  valuables 
to  hold  as  security." 

"  O,  that  is  what  Vasquez  always  says," 
said  I,  my  heart  sinking  to  zero. 

"  Damn  Vasquez !  I  am  not  one  of 
his  kind.  I  have  plenty  of  money  of  my 
own  right  here  in  this  forest.  I  have 
only  taken  your  valuables  to  hold  them 
as  a  pledge  from  you  that  you  will  do  me 
a  kindness  and  not  betray  me.  You  will 
get  back  your  gold  and  twice  as  much 
more,  if  you  do  what  I  shall  ask  you  to 
do  for  me." 

"  If  it  is  nothing  dishonest,"  I  an- 
swered, "  I  will  consider  your  proposi- 
tion." 

"  Dishonest !  Look  in  my  face  and 
tell  me  if  you  see  a  dishonest  line  in  it." 
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"  Pretty  is  as  pretty  does  !  " 
"  Back  again  to  the  old  sawmill  !  "  said 
the  man  bitterly  ;  then  continuing  said  : 
41 1  see  that  I  must  place  myself  in  your 
hands  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  my 
troubles.  I  was  going  to  try  to  send 
you  into  Jackson  to  buy  me  a  horse  and 
some  traps  on  some  slighter  excuse,  but 
I  see  I  must  throw  myself  upon  your 
compassion, —  must  appeal  to  your  gen- 
erosity. My  friend,  I  have  killed  a  man. 
I  am  in  trouble  and  in  hiding.  If  I  am 
found  by  the  friends  of  the  man  I  shot 
and  killed,  I  shall  be  hanged  to  the  near- 
est tree."  All  this  was  said  in  a  sad 
tone,  and  the  stranger  at  once  seemed 
quite  another  man. 
"Did  you  kill  the  man  in  fair  fight?" 
"  No.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  in  a  fair  fight. 
It  was  a  very  unfair  fight.  It  was  at 
Georgetown,  where  still  linger  some 
members  of  that  vicious  old  clan  of 
Georgians  of  the  early  days.  The  fel- 
lows I  had  trouble  with  came  to  drive 
me  from  a  claim  I  had  long  worked  in 
peace,  capping  up  some  sort  of  old  title 
to  it.  They  thought  I  had  too  good  a 
thing.  In  the  fight  into  which  I  was 
forced  in  the  defense  of  my  property,  I 
killed  one  man  and  wounded  two  others, 
causing  the  attacking  party  to  beat  a  re- 
treat. That  was  two  weeks  ago,  and  I 
have  been  in  hiding  ever  since. 

"  I  would  have  given  myself  up  to  the 
officers  of  the  law,  but  I  feared  being 
taken  from  their  custody  by  a  mob  of 
the  clannish  Georgians.  Friends  who 
concealed  me  for  a  day  or  two  advised 
me  to  get  out  of  the  country  for  a  time, 
as  my  enemies  were  scouring  the  whole 
neighborhood,  armed  to  the  teeth  and 
swearing  vengeance  against  me. 

"  Such  being  the  situation,  I  dug  up 
my  hoard  of  coin,  packed  it  on  the  back 
of  a  donkey,  and  got  out  of  the  camp 
in  the  night.  Now  here  I  am.  I  have 
worked  myself  so  far  with  my  donkey, 
traveling  of  nights  and  hiding  during 
daylight.  I  know  the  devils  are  on 
my  track,  for  but  two  nights  ago,  when 


I  ventured  into  Jackson  to  get  some- 
thing to  keep  me  from  starving,  two  of 
them  came  into  the  livery  stable  where 
I  had  lodged  my  donkey,  and  had  a  talk 
about  me  while  I  was  crouched  in  a 
stall  not  five  feet  away.  They  were  go- 
ing down  about  Merced  to  look  for  me, 
therefore  I  shall  strike  for  the  valleys 
and  go  to  Los  Angeles,  then  to  my  old 
home  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  for  a  few 
months. 

"  Now  that  I  have  trusted  my  life  in 
your  hands,  will  you  try  to  assist  me  ? " 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  you,"  said 
I,  "but  I  must  say  that  I  don't  like  the 
way  in  which  I  have  been  treated  by 
you." 

"  No  doubt  I  did  wrong,  but  you  see 
I  had  to  have  you." 

"You  frightened  me  out  of  a  year's 
growth." 

"That  was  doing  you  a  favor.  You 
are  now  a  six-footer ;  do  you  want  to 
grow  to  be  a  giant  ?  But  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  awfully  frightened  while 
'  holding  you  up.'  How  did  I  do  it  ? 
Was  I  regular,  think  you?" 

"  Damnably  like  an  old  hand  !  to  say 
what  I  thought  at  the  time." 

"Thank  you, —  but  I  thought  you  the 
cool  one.  I  was  infernally  afraid  at  one 
time  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  a  profes- 
sional,—  had  caught  a  Tartar.  See  now 
how  such  affairs  look  to  the  two  en- 
gaged in  them,  when  both  are  quaking 
in  every  joint.  Each  thinks  the  other 
a  man  with  the  heart  of  a  lion."  And  the 
stranger  laughed  merrily. 

"  Yes,  but  you  still  hold  on  to  my 
valuables  all  the  same,"  said  I  dryly. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  and  I  intend  to  hold 
on  to  them  till  I  am  ready  to  part  with 
you.  You  do  not  yet  more  than  half 
trust  me,  but  when  we  part  it  will  be 
with  your  best  wishes  for  my  safety ; 
aye,  with  your  blessing.  Now  go  to 
Jackson  and  buy  for  me  a  good  stout 
horse,  with  saddle,  bridle,  and  all  else 
belonging  to  a  good  rig ;  also,  bring  sonic 
hard  biscuits  and  bacon,  and  some  to- 
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bacco  for  cigaritos.  Can  I  trust  you 
away  from  me  with  as  much  as  $300  ?  " 

"  With  any  amount,  sir.  I  must  have 
back  my  watch." 

"  Ah,  yes ;  the  last  gift  of  a  dying 
mother  to  her  only  son.  I  did  well  to 
secure  an  article  about  which  cling  such 
tender  recollections,  and  which  you 
must  have  possessed  ever  since  the  mo- 
ment of  your  birth." 

"  You  make  very  merry,  sir,  over  a  slip 
of  the  tongue  when  I  was  in  fear  of  my 
life  and  greatly  confused ;  just  at  the 
moment,  too,  of  asking  of  me  a  great 
favor." 

"Come,  come,  my  friend.  I  touch  no 
tender  chord,  as  you  well  know.  I  saw 
through  your  little  story  as  soon  as  you 
began  it.  Why,  man,  the  cases  of  your 
watch  are  of  California  gold, —  gold  not 
dug  ten  years  ago.  Forgive  me  if  I  am 
too  merry,  for  your  promise  to  get  me  a 
horse  gives  me  great  happiness.  Let 
him  be  a  good  traveler ;  a  horse  such  as 
you  would  choose  for  yourself  if  about 
to  flee,  as  I  am,  from  enemies  thirsting 
for  your  blood." 

"Where  shall  I  find  you,  sir,  on  my 
return  ? "  said  I,  as  the  stranger  handed 
me  a  handful  of  gold. 

"  Come  to  the  little  bluff  of  rocks  op- 
posite here  on  the  creek,  and  whistle 
three  times  as  near  like  a  quail  as  you 
know  how." 

"  Like  this  ? "  I  asked,  and  you  would 
have  thought  an  old  cock  quail  perched 
above  my  head. 

"  Beautiful !  Get  me  a  Spanish  sad- 
dle and  rig ;  big  spurs  and  all.  I  have 
trusted  you  with  $350." 

"  Every  cent  shall  be  accounted  for, 
sir,  and  I  '11  be  back  about  sunset.  That 
will  be  about  the  hour  real  quail  will  be 
whistling,  therefore  I  'd  better  whistle 
four  times." 

"A  delicate  way  of  boasting  of  your 
skill ;  but  four  times  let  it  be." 

I  was  off  to  Jackson  a  moment  later. 
The  distance  was  less  than  two  miles, 
and  before  the  sun  was  down  I  was  safe- 


ly back  on  the  creek  with  a  splendid  and 
powerful  Spanish  horse  and  a  beautiful 
rig.  No  matter  what  lies  I  told  in  the 
town,  I  passed  for  an  honest  miner  who 
had  made  a  good  "  find,"  and  every  word 
I  uttered  was  believed.  I  bought  every 
article  I  was  sent  for  and  had  a  few  dol- 
lars left.  I  tried  the  paces  of  the  horse 
on  my  way  back  to  the  creek.  I  found 
him  swift  and  strong. 

On  arriving  at  the  rocks  on  the  creek 
I  stopped  and  gave  the  signal  agreed 
upon. 

In  a  few  moments  thereafter  a  tall  man 
wearing  a  stylish  Peruvian  hat  and  car- 
rying a  double-barreled  shotgun  on  his 
shoulder  made  his  appearance.  I  wished 
him  in  purgatory.  He  seemed  a  high- 
toned  "  greaser."  Halting  as  he  came 
up  to  me,  and  resting  his  gun  on  the 
ground,  he  said:  "Buenas  tardes,  cab- 
allero." 

"Buenas  tardes,  sefior,  Je  me  port 
sehr  wohl,"  said  I,  trying  to  be  decently 
sociable. 

"  Habla  Espanol,  sefior?"  asked  he. 

"Sehr  wenig,  monsieur;  nicht  poco 
mas,  a  great  deal,"  said  I.  "  Parlez  vous 
nicht  Americano?" 

"Muy  poco,  sefior,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  Lo  entiendo  un  poco,  pero  no  lo  hablo." 

"Are  you  hunting,  sefior?" 

"  Si,  sefior.  Me  think  a  me  hear  quail. 
You  see  some  'bout  this  place  ?  " 

"  No,  senor,  not  here  ;  but  down  the 
creek  I  just' saw  a  big  flock.  Go  at  once 
and  you  '11  find  them." 

"Fine  horse  you  got.  How  much  you 
sell  ? " 

"  Not  for  sale.  Plenty,  mucho  quail 
down  creek." 

"  All  very  good.  Me  catch  him  poco 
tiempo.  You  see  'bout  this  place  one 
tall  Americano  caballero  ? " 

"  No,  sefior,  I  have  seen  no  man.  But 
I  saw  many  quail  — 

"  Nonsense !  Let  me  talk  of  some- 
thing besides  quail.  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  have  no  intention  of  giving  me 
away." 
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I  stared  at  the  fellow,  a  tall,  dark  man 
with  a  black  moustache  fiercely  waxed 
out,  and  said:  "  So,  I  find  you  can  speak 
English  very  well  when  it  suits  you?" 

"  My  friend,  I  am  glad  to  find  my  dis- 
guise so  perfect,  and  you  so  true  to  me. 
You  have  brought  me  a  fine  horse." 

"  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  I  answered, 
still  gazing  at  the  fellow  sharply,  for  I 
began  to  suspect  that  he  was  either  a 
detective  or  a  Georgian  in  disguise. 

"  Here,my  friend,"  cried  the  man  step- 
ping to  my  side,  "you  ought  to  know 
this,"  and  he  showed  me  my  watch. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  is  my  watch." 

"  Well,  I  am  the  man  who  took  it  from 
you,  but  I  have  disguised  myself  some- 
what since  you  left  me  :  shaved  my  chin, 
stained  my  face  and  hands,  and  made 
some  alterations  in  my  dress.  Had  any 
one  come  with  you  from  town, —  you  see 
I  was  not  perfectly  sure  of  you, —  you 
would  not  have  seen  your  man  in  the 
Mexican  quail  hunter.  Ha,  ha !  the 
Georgians  will  not  know  me  in  this 
shape ! " 

I  was  now  satisfied.  "  Well,  I  am  here 
with  what  you  sent  for, —  what  next  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  Follow  me,"  and  my  man  started  up 
the  creek.  I  followed  without  a  word. 

Going  a  short  distance  above  the  rocks 
the  mysterious  stranger  left  the  creek 
on  the  side  opposite  that  to  which  he  had 
before  escorted  me  at  the  muzzle  of  his 
pistol.  He  now  led  the  way  into  the 
heart  of  a  thicket  so  dense  that  in  follow- 
ing him  I  was  obliged  to  dismount  and 
lead  the  horse. 

To  my  surprise  we  presently  came  to 
a  camp, —  a  brush  shanty,  lying  about  in 
which  were  cooking  utensils  and  other 
traps. 

"  You  are  now  in  the  hole  of  the  fox," 
said  my  captor.  "  Go  now  to  the  glade 
that  lies  a  rod  or  two  away  straight  be- 
fore you,  as  you  stand,  and  bring  in  a 
burro  that  you  '11  see  feeding  there.  It 
will  be  best  to  get  him  in  before  dark." 

I  went  as  directed,  and  found  a  donkey 


that  was  as  big  as  a  medium-sized  mule, 
—  the  biggest  I  have  ever  seen. 

When  I  returned  I  found  the  stranger 
packing  up  such  articles  as  he  would 
require  on  a  camping  trip. 

"  Put  that  pack-saddle  on  the  burro," 
ordered  my  boss.  "  You  understand 
packing?" 

"  Perfectly  well,"  I  muttered. 

"  I  have  one  pair  of  blankets  rolled  up 
here  to  go  on  the  horse  ;  also  the  other 
things  that  lie  with  the  blankets  go  on 
the  horse,  but  put  your  blankets  and  all 
else  you  see  in  the  camp  upon  the  burro. 
Throw  the  small  tent  you  see  there  over 
the  top  of  your  load,  and  then  rope  on 
the  whole  firmly." 

I  did  as  directed,  the  stranger  sitting 
by,  rolling  and  smoking  cigarettes  while 
I  worked.  Occasionally  he  consulted 
my  watch  —  out  of  pure  deviltry,  as  I 
thought. 

"Now  for  a  lunch>"  said  my  man, 
"and  make  it  a  hearty  one,  as  I  shall* 
for  both  you  and  I,  my  friend,  must  do 
some  good  traveling  to-night." 

"And  must  I  do  mine  on  foot  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend ;  your  boots,  are  now 
light." 

I  sighed. 

Lunch  over,  and  it  growing  dark,  the 
stranger  began  packing  his  horse.  His 
roll  of  blankets  was  strongly  corded  at 
both  ends.  While  he  was  trying  to  strap 
it  behind  his  saddle,  it  slipped  to  my 
side  of  the  horse.  In  lifting  it  to  push 
it  back  to  its  place  I  involuntarily  gave 
a  cry  of  surprise  at  its  great  weight. 

"My  little  hoard  of  money,"  said  the 
man ;  "  but  also  a  considerable  weight 
of  ammunition  and  other  such  stuff." 

All  being  packed,  my  man,  who  had 
been  thoughtful  and  anxious  for  some 
time,  struck  a  match  and  again  consult- 
ed my  watch.  Taking  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  he  then  moved  out  into  the 
thicket,  calling  sharply  to  me :  "  Take 
the  burro  by  the  halter  and  follow  !  " 

"  What !     Am  I  to  go  with  you  ? " 

"  You  heard  what  I  said  ? " 
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"Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  come  along." 

I  followed,  sad  at  heart.  We  traveled 
slowly  down  the  creek,  for  the  dense 
forest  darkened  the  rocky  path.  Soon 
after  we  had  reached  more  open  ground, 
where  there  was  some  light  from  the 
stars,  the  stranger  halted.  "Here,"  said 
he,  "we  first  met,  and  here  we  part." 

I  looked,  and  saw  the  clump  of  wil- 
lows whence  my  captor  had  pounced  out 
upon  me. 

"  Seat  yourself ;  we  have  plenty  of 
time." 

We  seated  ourselves  side  by  side  on 
the  ground.  The  Georgetowner  then 
took  out  a  book,  and  asking  my  name 
and  address,  wrote  them  down,  saying, 
"  You  will  often  think  of  me  as  your 
good  friend,  and  as  you  will  wish  to  know 
whether  I  escaped  the  Georgians,  I  will 
send  you  a  letter  when  I  find  myself  out 
of  their  reach." 

I  thanked  him. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "now,  as  I  took  your 
property,  and  also  took  possession  of 
your  person,  to  your  great  distress  of 
mind,  I  am  going  to  do  what  is  right  by 
you.  I  am  about  to  show  you  that  I  am 
not  the  bad,  heartless  fellow  you  have 
all  along  thought  me.  Here  in  this 
purse  are  your  six  twenties,  with  six 
double  eagles  on  top  of  them  to  keep 
them  warm  in  their  nest ;  here  is  your 
watch,  also  your  pistol  and  knife.  .Now, 
besides,  I  give  you  my  best  friend,  my 
faithful  burro.  Take  good  care  of  him. 
He  understands  camp-life  as  well  as  an 
Indian.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  unto 
you  all  the  '  plunder  '  now  packed  upon 
the  burro's  back,  and  turn  over  to  you 
this  fair  fowling-piece,  with  which  to 
defend  yourself  and  belongings.  That 
gun  is  another  old  friend  ;  use  it  well." 

As  may  be  imagined,  such  a  happy 
turn  in  my  affairs  quite  overwhelmed 
me.  It  was  an  unlooked-for  display  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  my  captor,  for 
which  I  could  hardly  find  words  to  ex- 
press my  thanks. 


"  Never  mind,  never  mind  !  "  cried  my 
eccentric  companion.  "  However,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  if  you  can  spare  a  thing  so 
precious,  you  may  drop  on  my  hand  the 
tear  I  spoke  of  a  while  ago";  and  he 
laughed  right  merrily. 

"Also,"  said  I,  "you  said  I  would  send 
you  forth  with  my  blessing.  Tears  do 
not  come  at  my  bidding,  but  I  can  now 
honestly  and  heartily  say  to  you,  God 
bless  and  preserve  you,  my  friend,  wher- 
ever you  go ! " 

"Thank  you,  my  man.  My  blessing 
may  be  of  little  use  to  any  one  ;  but,  such 
as  it  is,  you  have  it.  Now  for  my  last 
instructions  to  you.  Wait  here  an  hour 
or  two  until  the  people  in  Jackson  are 
housed,  then  skirt  the  town  and  do  not 
halt  till  daylight.  It  is  best  not  to  be 
seen  on  foot  with  a  burro  by  any  one 
who  saw  you  buy  this  horse.  It  might 
start  inquiries  as  to  what  you  had  done 
with  the  horse.  It  is  always  best  not  to 
be  obliged  to  answer  questions.  After 
to-morrow  morning  travel  as  you  please, 
—  take  your  own  way  to  Downieville. 

"  Now  I  am  off,  for  I  know  you  '11  not 
feel  yourself  perfectly  safe  while  I  re- 
main." 

He  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  in 
starting  said  :  "  Tengo  que  marcharme. 
A  Dios,  senor !  Henceforward  I  am  a 
Spaniard  ! "  and  away  he  cantered  down 
the  creek  toward  the  main  stage  road. 

I  obeyed  instructions  so  well  that  I 
did  not  travel  openly  by  daylight  until  I 
was  beyond  Volcano,  well  on  my  way  to 
Shingle  Springs ;  I  wanted  no  more  trou- 
ble through  the  affairs  of  the  George- 
town man. 

In  a  day  or  two  all  my  fears  were  left 
behind.  Gayly  as  a  second  Sancho  Pan- 
za,  I  jogged  along.  In  due  time  I  arrived 
at  Georgetown.  I  made  it  my  first  busi- 
ness to  inquire  about  the  great  claim 
fight  and  the  killing  of  a  Georgian.  All 
told  me  that  no  such  affray  had  occurred 
in  the  town  or  vicinity,  and  some  laughed 
at  me  when  I  asked  about  the  fight. 
"  Some  one,"  said  they,  "has  been  hoax- 
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ing  you  ;  or  you  have  run  against  a  blow- 
hard." 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it :  the 
mysterious  stranger  had  lied  to  me. 
I  was  quite  nonplussed  —  confounded. 
What  was  the  object  of  the  man  in  tell- 
ing me  such  a  yarn  ?  Above  all,  what 
was  his  object  in  remaining  in  hiding  ? 

At  last  a  ray  of  light  was  flashed  into 
my  mind  that  seemed  to  illumine  the 
mystery.  I  had  caught  some  talk  all 
along  the  road  of  the  stage  having  been 
robbed  within  a  mile  of  the  town  of 
Jackson.  It  was  said  that  over  $10,000 
in  gold  had  been  taken  ;  coin  which  was 
being  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  a  bank- 
er and  dealer  in  gold  dust  in  Jackson. 
Everywhere  I  had  seen  bills  stuck  up 
headed,  " $2,000  Reward,"  but  I  gave  no 
special  attention  to  a  thing  so  very  com- 
mon at  that  time.  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
was  interested  one  way  or  another  in  a 
stage  robbery. 

Now — my  suspicions  being  aroused — 
I  began  to  inquire  about  the  robbery. 

The  story  was  that  the  stage  was 
stopped  by  three  masked  men,  two  of 
whom  stood  guard  while  the  third,  who 
was  very  tall  and  evidently  an  Ameri- 
can, did  all  the  talking  and  business. 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Go's  treasure  box  hav- 
ing been  found  in  a  vacant  house  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  it  was  pretty  ev- 
ident that  the  robbers  were  men  belong- 
ing in  the  place,  who  had  been  studying 
and  timing  the  shipments  of  dust  to 
San  Francisco  and  of  coin  to  Jackson. 

Putting  together  what  I  had  heard 
and  what  I  had  myself  seen  and  expe- 
rienced, I  became  well  satisfied  that  I 
had  helped  in  the  escape  of  the  chief 
of  the  party  that  had  robbed  the  Jack- 
son stage.  Also,  on  comparing  dates,  * 
I  found  that  the  stage  had  been  robbed 
just  three  nights  before  I  was  captured 
and  made  use  of.  I  was  now  heartily 
glad  that  I  had  told  no  one  the  story  of 
the  rather  singular  and  improbable  look- 
ing transactions  that  had  taken  place 
between  myself  and  the  stranger. 


]  A(i)Mhere  my  big  burro  was  ad- 
mired, and  daily  a  dozen  men  asked  me 
where  I  found  him.  I  had  at  first  mere- 
ly answered,  "  Down  in  the  lower  coun- 
try "  ;  now,  however,  I  boldly  asserted 
that  he  came  from  Sonora,  Mexico.  I 
also  was  rather  nervous  when  my  fine 
fowling-piece  attracted  notice. 

In  fact,  I  now  looked  upon  myself  as 
the  prize  ass  of  all  Christendom,  for 
having  been  so  completely  taken  in  and 
used  by  a  stage  robber,  whom  I  might 
have  captured  had  I  been  really  bright. 
Besides  all  this,  I  did  not  know  what 
trouble  I  might  get  into  were  it  known 
that  I  had  assisted  in  the  escape  of  the 
criminal. 

That  I  would  be  taken  back  to  Jack- 
son, were  my  story  known,  was  a  sure 
thing.  My  account  of  my  connection 
with  the  robber  would  look  very  gauzy, 
and  the  money,  shot-gun,  burro,  and 
other  traps,  would  tell  against  me.  I  was 
sick  of  myself  when  I  thought  how  nice- 
ly the  fellow  had  bamboozled  me  when 
asking  if  he  appeared  to  do  his  work 
something  after  the  "regular"  style, 
while  he  was  operating  on  me. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  when  I 
reached  Downieville  and  old  friends,  I 
kept  to  myself  the  most  interesting  ep- 
isode of  my  journey.  I  was  obliged  to 
tell  a  thousand  lies  about  my  big  burro 
and  fine  gun ;  even  the  tent  and  other 
traps  attracted  the  notice  of  my  old 
mining  chums. 

About  three  months  after  my  return 
to  my  old  camp  at  Mooney's  Flat,  Ike 
Mooney  one  day  brought  me  from  Down- 
ieville a  letter  bearing  the  postmark  of 
the  City  of  Mexico.  I  opened  the  en- 
velope and  found  a  long  letter,  begin- 
ning, "  Richard  Davis,  Esq.,  Downie- 
ville, Sierra  County,  Cal."  Then  it  start- 
ed off  with  a  familiar  and  friendly 
"  Dear  Dick." 

Although  I  destroyed  that  letter  as 
soon  as  I  had  read  it,  yet  to  this  day  I 
remember  almost  every  word  it  con- 
tained. It  was  a  cunningly  worded 
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document.  It  started  off  with:  "Ac- 
cording to  promise,  I  write  to  inform 
you  that  I  escaped  to  this  country  safe 
and  sound  with  the  '  swag,'  thanks  to 
your  kind  and  valuable  assistance.  As 
I  was  not  in  the  humor  to  give  you  the 
whole  racket  while  we  were  together 
hiding  in  the  woods,  I  now  make  amends 
for  what,  at  the  time  when  we  were 
'working'  together,  may  have  seemed 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  you,  —  you,  who 
have  proved  as  true  as  steel  to  me.  I 
will  now  tell  you  just  how  1  'worked 
the  trick,'  —  what  occurred  during  our 
hiding  in  the  woods  and  at  the  secret 
camp  being  well  known  to  you." 

That  is  about  the  style  of  the  first 
part  of  the  letter.  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  if  it  fell  into  other  hands,  it  would 
be  very  likely  to  land  me  in  San  Quentin, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  put  it  into  the  fire. 
It  almost  made  my  hair  stand  on  end. 
The  fellow  had  evidently  purposely,  so 
worded  the  letter  that  I  would  be  com- 
pelled, in  self-defense,  to  destroy  it  at 
once.  That  letter  would  have  been  an 
awful  thing  to  have  been  found  among 
my  effects  had  I  met  with  a  sudden  death 
in  my  mine.  It  was  one  of  my  robber 
friend's  neat  little  jokes.  I  cannot  begin 
to  tell  you  how  smoothly  it  was  worded 
or  how  often  he  called  me  "  dear  friend," 
and  his  "true  and  trusty  friend."  He 
also  took  special  pains  to  ask  about  the 
health  of  "our  noble  burro,"  and  to  speak 
of  the  shotgun,  tent,  and  all  the  other 
"traps." 

That  part  of  the  letter  alone  would 
have  caught  me  in  ten  thousand  lies. 
No  doubt  the  fellow  heartily  enjoyed 
writing  all  these  seemingly  innocent  and 
atural  inquiries.  It  was  just  his  style 
of  joke.  Yet,  to  give  the  devil  his  due, 
he  had  some  heart  and  a  generous  streak 
or  two.  He  ventured  into  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  robbing  of  the  stage.  He 
had  worked  all  alone.  Twice  before,  at 
points  down  near  the  valleys,  he  had 
stopped  the  same  stage,  but  had  missed 


obtaining  the  large  booty  he  anticipated. 
Then,  in  various  disguises,  he  had  hung 
about  Jackson  in  order  to  more  closely 
study  the  dust  and  coin  shipments.  He 
said  that  he  was  all  alone  when  he  se- 
cured the  big  prize  he  had  so  long  cov- 
eted ;  that  the  two  men,  supposed  to 
have  stood  guard,  were  the  cheapest  of 
dummies, —  only  old  shirts,  pantaloons, 
and  hats,  stuck  up  on  sticks. 

When  the  treasure  box  was  thrown 
out  by  the  driver,  under  the  persuading 
influence  of  a  leveled  shotgun,  and  he 
had  ordered  the  coach  forward,  he  quiet- 
ly gathered  up  his  dummies  (which  were 
not  even  stuffed),  piled  the  old  clothes 
on  top  of  the  treasure  box,  and  took  all 
to  a  spot  near  at  hand  where  "our  noble 
burro  "  was  tied.  The  old  clothes  were 
arranged  on  the  pack-saddle ;  on  these 
was  placed  the  treasure  box,  then  over 
all  the  "  tent  we  wot  of  "  was  spread  and 
securely  roped  with  a  long  lariat.  Then, 
with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  the 
burro  before  him,  he  boldly  took  the  road 
and  followed  the  robbed  stage  into  town. 

However,  before  he  reached  the  town 
the  alarm  had  been  given.  He  met  a 
posse  of  armed  and  mounted  men, 
who  halted  and  asked  if  he  had  seen 
three  men  anywhere  down  the  road. 
He  had  seen  no  men.  The  posse  dashed 
forward,  and  he  (stripped  of  an  over 
frock  and  dressed  as  an  honest  miner) 
quietly  jogged  on. 

It  was  only  about  9  o'clock  at  night 
when  he  entered  Jackson.  All  was  ex- 
citement and  the  streets  full  of.  people. 
He  went  whistling  along,  and  when  he 
came  near  the  first  groups  of  people, 
began  talking  to  his  donkey,  saying  to 
him  :  "Courage,  old  fellow,  your  jour- 
ney is  about  over  now,  and  you  shall 
have  a  big  feed  of  barley  !  " 

Several  among  the  men  in  the  street 
approached  the  supposed  belated  pros- 
pector, to  ask  if  he  had  seen  a  gang  of 
robbers  down  the  road.  He  said  he  was 
a  stranger  in  that  camp  and  did  n't  know 
the  robbers  from  the  honest  men,  but 
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he  had  met  half  a  dozen  armed  men  just 
outside  of  town,  riding  down  the  road 
as  if  the  Devil  was  after  them. 

Of  course  the  people  knew  about 
those  men,  and  they  left  the  "fool  pros- 
pector," and  went  in  search  of  later 
news.  Being  thus  deserted,  the  robber 
turned  into  a  lonely  cross  street,  and 
made  his  way  to  an  old  vacant  house  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  had 
there  secreted  the  tools  he  would  need, 
and  at  his  leisure  he  opened  the  box  and 
secured  the  bags  of  coin,  which  he 
placed  in  the  ends  of  a  big  grain  sack, 
and  slung  across  the  back  of  his  burro. 

Leaving  the  door  of  the  old  house 
ajar,  in  order  that  the  rifled  treasure  box 
might  be  found  early  next  morning,  my 
robber  friend  then  made  his  way  to  his 
secret  camp  in  the  evergreen  thicket. 
His  coin  was  soon  buried  and  the  burro 
turned  out  to  graze  in  "  our  beautiful 
glade,"  when  he  sought  his  couch  and 
enjoyed  that  sound  sleep  which  is  the 
reward  of  honest  toil. 

He  said  he  had  at  first  thought  of 
packing  out  of  the  country  with  the  bur- 
ro ;  but  after  getting  the  prize  he  sought 
he  found  himself  anxious  to  reach  a 
place  as  quickly  as  possible  where  he 
could  safely  enjoy  it.  "  But  then,"  said 
he,  "while  I  was  watching  by  the  creek 
to  see  if  any  officers  were  scouting  out 
from  the  town,  you,  my  friend,  turned 
from  the  highroad  and  came  to  my  as- 
sistance, rejoicing  mine  eyes  as  though 
you  had  been  an  angel  sent  from  hea- 
ven. The  wonders  we  did  when  we 
united  our  wits  and  worked  together  as 
two  brothers,  you  well  know." 


Thus  he  grappled  me  with  "  hooks  of 
steel,"  until  the  very  last  word  was  writ- 
ten. The  letter  was  signed,  "  Your  old 
friend  and  pard,  Ketchum  Jackson."  It 
would  hardly  have  been  made  much 
plainer  had  he  said,  "Me  ketch  um, 
Jackson." 

Well,  boys,  you  may  be  sure  that  after 
reading  this  letter  I  was  not  long  in 
going  down  to  the  valleys  in  order  to  so 
dispose  of  my  burro,  gun,and  other  traps, 
that  I  would  never  again  see  or  hear  of 
them. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  cried  Daddy  Bob,  "a 
mystery  is  now  solved  that  has  worried 
me  for  thirty-two  years." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Grizzly  Ben. 

"Why,  I've  a  thousand  times  won- 
dered who  found  those  boots  of  mine, 
and  whether  the  finder  wore  'em  out 
without  discovering  the  six  twenties. 
Now  that  I  know  that  they  fell  into 
honest  hands,  I  am  sure  of  getting  all 
back.  But  no  interest  —  I  '11  take  no  in- 
terest. All  I  ask  is  that  Dick  call  for 
another  measure  of  beer." 

"  Yes,  Daddy  Bob,"  said  Dick,  "you  're 
always  ready  to  furnish  the  hook  if  some 
one  else  will  find  the  bacon." 

"  Peace,  brawler  ! "  cried  Lucky  Bill. 
"  Daddy  Bob,  you  are  wrong.  '  The  ab- 
bot must  eat  that  sings  for  his  meat.' 
Dick  has  kept  us  all  wandering  so  long 
in  the  'greenwood'  that  I've  just  or- 
dered Fred  to  bring  on  ham  sandwiches 
and  another  half  gallon  of  his  best  brew, 
for, 

"  '  'Tis  merry  in  hall, 

Where  beards  wag  all  I '  " 

Dan  DcQuillc. 
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CAMP  AND  TRAVEL  IN  TEXAS.     I. 


Ix  the  spring  of  '70,  Mrs.  Baker,  her 
daughter  Ida,  and  I,  were  in  camp  at  Las 
Cruces,  New  Mexico ;  we  had  our  two 
mule  teams,  with  which  we  had,  after 
some  travel  in  Kansas  and  Colorado,  en- 
tered the  Territory  on  the  summit  of 
the  Raton  Mountains,  on  its  northeast 
boundary,  and  proceeded  on  southwest 
through  a  country  sparsely  settled  by 
copper-colored  Mexicans  alone,  except- 
ing an  occasional  white  man  who  had 
strayed  into  that  uninviting  country, 
married  a  swarthy  sefiorita,  and  settled 
down  to  trading  and  gambling  on  a  small 
scale. 

We  had  got  safely  over  the  Jornada 
del  Muerto,  and  we  were  for  three  rea- 
sons taking  a  short  rest, — we  needed 
it ;  we  wanted  to  decide  where  to  go  be- 
fore going  there;  and  we  had  been  de- 
tained as  witnesses  in  a  robbery  case, 
in  which  a  freighter,  in  whose  company 
we  had  crossed  the  Territory,  was  the 
victim,  and  a  young  man  deadheading 
his  way  with  him  was  the  robber. 

All  have  heard  of  "a  solitary  horse- 
man." Here  we  met  one,  D by 

name.  Smith,  the  brewer,  who  was  one 
of  the  half  dozen  or  so  of  white  men 
then  at  Las  Cruces,  said  he  knew  him 
years  ago  among  the  snows  of  Montana. 

Physically,  D was  not  an  ill-looking 

man,  —  perhaps  forty-five  years  old,  with 
white  hair  and  beard,  nearly  six  feet  in 
stature,  muscular,  and  neat  in  person. 
He  was  neither  illiterate  nor  learned; 
talked  with  but  little  use  of  current 
slang;  and  his  manner,  even  when  he 
was  silent,  spoke  of  confidence  in  his 
social  attractions.  One  might  easily 
overrate  him,  at  least  on  first  sight.  He 
was  a  dreamer,  but  not  a  philosopher, 
and  his  secret  motto  was,  "  The  world 
owes  me  a  living,  and  somehow  I  '11  col- 
lect the  bill."  He  was  not  a  frontiers- 

VOL.   xvii.  — 12. 


man,  although  he  had  lived  in  the  West 
many  years.  Indeed,  he  was  a  species  of 
tenderfoot,  though  he  had,  as  I  was  told 
there,  been  one  of  the  "good  citizen" 
members  of  the  Montana  gang  of  high- 
waymen, whose  chief,  Henry  Plummer, 
sheriff  of  Beaverhead  County,  erected  a 
scaffold  on  which  he  declared  that  he 
would  hang  the  last  man  of  them ;  and 
then  was  himself,  with  three  others  of 
Bannock  City's  moralists,  the  first  of 
them  hanged  upon  it.  Mrs.  Baker  and 
I  had  seen  this  scaffold  at  the  time  of 
the  Salmon  River  stampede  in  the  win- 
ter of  '67  and  '68  ;  it  stood  in  the  mouth 
of  Hangman's  Gulch,  just  back  of  the 
one  long  street  of  the  little  mining  town 

on  Grasshopper  Creek.    D ,  though 

not  a  man  of  fixed  habitation,  was  not 
one  of  the  hunters  and  trappers  that 
roamed  singly  up  and  down  the  rivers 
that  flowed  to  the  two  oceans  from  the 
Rocky  range  ;  yet  I  may  best  class  him 
with  these  men,  for  he  had  their  savage 
instincts. 

This  man  had  just  come  from  crossing 
Arizona  alone,  but  after  meeting  us  he 
caused  us  great  uneasiness  by  insisting 
upon  turning  backand  accompanying  us. 

"  That  is,  I  am  going  to  try  to  cross 
that  Territory  again  alive,  but  I  don't 
expect  to  do  it,"  he  said.  "  I  expect  to 
go  to  the  other  side  of  Jordan  before  I 
reach  Tucson,  and  from  there  look  back 
into  the  real  world,  to  see  my  white 
haired  scalp  dangling  at  the  belt  of  some 
befeathered  Apache  chief,  beside  one 
carrying  the  long  yellow  braid  that  hangs 
now  down  your  back." 

"  I  fear,"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Baker,  "  I  fear 
that  there  is  insanity  in  that  man,  and 
that  some  evil  will  come  to  us  on  its 
account." 

"  I  don't  fear  his  insanity,"  she  re- 
plied gravely,  "  but  I  fear  the  Satan  in 
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him.  He  is  not  an  open  enemy,  as  is 
Cochise  with  his  warriors,  but  a  deep 
and  unscrupulous  plotter,  whose  power 
lies  in  his  polite  and  persistent  stand 
just  short  of  the  line  of  trespass.  I  once 
knew  a  man  of  his  character,  and  he  was 
the  most  accomplished  villain  to  be 
found,  as  all  knew  ;  yet  his  victims,  brave 
in  open  war,  were  helpless  against  him. 

The  highway  belongs  to  D as  much 

as  it  does  to  us,  but  we  can  forbid  him 
our  camp  ground." 

Though  he  followed  us,  however,  he 
was  harmless  as  a  lamb  for  weeks  and 
months.  The  tales  of  barbarities  daily 
committed  by  the  Apaches  along  our 
proposed  route  were  enough  to  keep  our 
blood  flowing  in  a  gallop  of  excitement, 
yet  we  concluded  to  face  the  dangers  and 
prospect  the  bleached  mountain  ranges 
on  the  southern  border  of  Arizona  for 
their  long-lost  mines,  rather  than  ven- 
ture a  battle  with  hard  times  and  Co- 
manches  on  our  way  over  the  Staked 
Plains  of  Texas,  and  away  into  that  most 
detested  of  all  quarters,  a  settled  coun- 
try. Summer,  too,  was  at  hand,  and  the 
blossoming  of  a  few  semi-tropical  shrubs 
bade  us  beware  of  drifting  too  far  south. 
Yet  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  route 
chosen  might  prove  the  worst  in  climate, 
as  well  as  in  every  other  respect.  The 
mail  carrier  from  the  west  had  just 
brought  in  fresh  news  of  a  wholesale 
slaughter, — -the  killing  of  some  Mexican 
families  by  Apaches,  who  lay  ambushed 
in  an  acequia,  or  prehistoric  canal,  which 
crossed  the  road  between  Apache  Pass 
and  Tucson  ;  and  so  —  as  when  standing 
on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  we  fall  more 
easily  into  the  chasm  than  backward  into 
safety  —  the  latest  report  had  clinched 
our  determination,  and  our  two  teams 
were  again  under  way,  facing  westward. 

Men  who  had  tried  to  dissuade  us  had 
themselves  in  past  time  acted  no  less 
rashly  than  did  we.  These  could  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  us  ;  but  our 
action  must  seem  irrational  to  those  who 
have  lived  a  safer  life. 


Before  leaving  Las  Cruces  we  were 
abundantly  warned  of  our  risk  in  cross- 
ing the  Rio  Grande  at  its  fording  place, 
three  miles  out,  because  of  its  changea- 
ble bed  of  quicksand,  and  so  we  were  led 

to  accept  D 's  offered  help ;  and 

while  our  animals  tugged  us  through 
heavy  sand,  the  lone  horseman  kept  our 
side,  discussing  any  subject  except  that 
of  his  following  us. 

At  last,  the  mules  purring  and  blowing, 
we  reached  the  river,  emerging  from  a 
scanty  wood  of  mesquite,  and  looked  over 
the  broad  and  murky  flood,  which  ran, 
alternately  swift  and  slow,  and  glistened 
with  migrating  sand  and  mica.  Though 
not  innocent  looking,  the  slightly  ele- 
vated sand  islands  scattered  here  and 
there  seemed  too  stable  to  walk  away 
in  a  few  hours'  time,  leaving  bottomless 
holes  in  their  places  ;  yet  such  were  the 
caprices  of  the  Rio  Grande,  all  said. 
Even  as  they  were,  these  islands  could 
only  be  crossed  in  hasty  steps ;  when 
they  were  gone,  the  holes  left  might 
swamp  a  six-span  team.  We  looked  at 
our  mules'  feet,  regretting  that  in  their 
narrowness  lay  another  disadvantage. 
We  had  found  a  time  when  horses  were 
preferable  to  the  hardier  mules,  which 
could  labor  on  while  suffering  for  both 
food  and  water ;  but  we  must  make  the 
best  of  the  situation. 

With  feelings  of  dread  we  put  Jack 
and  Johnny  on  the  lead  of  Belle  and 
Lady,  to  take  over  one  wagon  at  a  time. 
We  were  not  expert  teamsters,  but  by 
thus  double -teaming,  we  had  crossed 
smaller  streams  successfully  without 
help.  The  Rio  Grande,  however,  was  a 
poser  to  us.  We  shrugged  our  shoul- 
ders once  more,  and  as  night  was  com- 
ing on  and  we  had  no  time  for  worry, 
the  attempt  was  made;  —  and  it  ended 
in  a  failure. 

I  waited  and  stood  anxiously  watching 
the  four-in-hand  in  its  progress.  The 
mules  were  unsuspecting,  and  marched 

on  in  seeming  confidence.  D was 

in  the  lead,  moving  in  a  zigzag  course, 
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—  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  horse,  who 
had  some  anxiety  to  have  the  trouble 
over  with,  as  it  had  had  in  its  former 
crossing  of  the  river  a  hint  that  there 
was  something  uncanny  about  the  bot- 
tom. All  was  moving,  like  a  gala  schoon- 
er at  sea,  until  the  opposite  shore  was 
nearly  reached ;  here  a  new  departure 
had  been  taken  by  the  current,  and  sud- 
denly I  saw  the  animals  floundering  in 
deep  water. 

Jack  and  Johnny  had  lost  their  foot- 
ing, and  so  had  swung  around  down  the 
stream,  and  I  stood  shrieking  while  I 
saw  my  pets  struggling  hard  to  keep 
their  heads  —  the  only  part  of  them  vis- 
ible —  from  being  submerged.  D 

was  quick  to  the  rescue,  his  broad-footed 
horse  even  more  heroic  than  he.  When 
freed,  the  two  mules  swept  a  little  way 
down  the  stream,  in  their  harness  ;  then, 
to  my  delight,  I  saw  them  scrambling 
out  upon  the  near-lying  solid  earth.  In 
the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Baker  and  Ida  had 
clambered  out  upon  the  backs  of  the 
giant  mules,  who  were  also  floundering, 
headed  down  stream.  The  left  fore 
wheel  had  chucked  off  a  hidden  tree 
stump,  breaking  the  fore  axle,  and  the 
wagon  was  immovable,  while  the  wagon- 
bed  threatened  to  float  away  over  its 
fastenings.  Mrs.  Baker  reached  deep 
into  the  water  from  Belle's  neck  and 
freed  the  animals  from  the  end  of  the 

tongue,  when  D had  unhooked  the 

traces  behind  them  ;  and  before  Jack 
and  Johnny  were  upon  terra  firma,  Belle 
and  Lady,  better  able  to  resist  the 
strength  of  the  current,  were  also  climb- 
ing out,  at  a  point  nearer  the  wreck. 

There,  again,  was  a  predicament  for  us, 
more  interesting  than  pleasant,  as  had 
been  our  breakdown  on  the  Jornada  del 
Muerto,  compelling  me  to  leave  my  two 
companions,  to  go  twenty-five  miles  for 
relief  from  Fort  Selden.  Happily,  we 
were  not  now  in  danger  of  being  scalped 
by  the  Indians.  But  the  goods  were 
damaged,  if,  indeed,  they  and  the  wagon 
together  were  not  swept  away  and  made 


a  total  loss.  The  bow  of  the  prairie 
schooner  was  under  water,  and  the  can- 
vas was  flying  to  a  smacking  breeze, 
when  at  length  we  from  both  banks 
had  time  to  contemplate  the  remains  of 
the  picture,  where  but  a  few  moments 
before,  the  mules  had  been  plunging, 
like  so  many  alligators  in  a  Louisiana 
mudhole,  lashing  the  water  into  foam. 

What  was  to  be  done  next  ?  We  were 
too  far  apart  to  consult  each  other  by 
shouting,  so  I  waited,  the  strain  on  my 
nerves  considerably  relaxed.  The  sun 
was  setting  among  white  clouds  behind 
the  top  of  the  Burro  Mountains, —  just 
visible  above  the  summit  of  the  nearer 
Picache, —  and  the  air  was  getting  hazy 
with  increasing  clouds  of  dust,  which 
stalked  away  in  great  columns  over  and 
down  the  river,  while  the  wrecked  ship 
seemed  sinking  out  of  sight.  When  a 
herd  of  these  columns  had  passed,  I 
looked  up  again,  and  saw  Mrs.  Baker 
and  Ida  filing  away  over  the  sandbanks 
with  the  mules,  and  D was  return- 
ing to  me  to  report  progress,  and  I  knew 
what  proposition  I  had  to  make.  They 
were  gone,  he  said,  to  seek  shelter  at  a 
Mexican  village  a  mile  away,  and  he 
would,  if  I  were  willing,  carry  me  over 
on  his  horse. 

I  had  scarcely  expected  that  she  would 
desert  her  goods,  though  a.  robber  would 
need  courage  to  attempt  ransacking 
them  that  night.  I  dared  not  leave  mine, 
and  surmising  that  she  depended  on  my 
remaining  where  I  was  as  at  least' a  par- 
tial protection  to  it,  and  a  guard  over 
the  movements  of  our  escort,  I  chose  to 
let  D entertain  me  until  the  dawn. 

He  tied  Johnny's  blankets  over  the  lee 
wheel  for  shelter,  and  sat  down,  after 
unsaddling  his  horse  and  mooring  the 
animal  close  beside  him,  while  I  sat  in 
the  wagon.  Then  he  gave  me  a  two 
hours'  account  of  how  he  was  chased 
by  the  Apaches  in  passing  through  a 
gap  in  the  mountains  east  of  the  San 
Pedro,  down  into  a  broad  valley,  and 
finally  escaped  to  Fort  Bowie  at  Apache 
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Pass,  in  the  Chiricahua  range,  where 
his  horse  the  following  day  died  of  its 
wounds.  Then  conversation  became  dif- 
ficult, as  the  wind  howled  with  increased 
fury  through  the  tops  of  the  straggling 
cotton  woods,  and  was  shaking  the  wagon 
bed  and  rattling  the  spokes  in  the  wheels. 

"  Better  get  out,  Mrs.  Phelps,"  said 

D ,  after  a  half  hour's  silence,  "the 

wagon  may  blow  over  with  you." 

"  I  am  safer  in  the  wagon  than  under 
it,  where  you  will  be  when  it  goes,  unless 
you  make  a  timely  move  to  some  firmly 
rooted  mesquite  bush." 

"  That  is  so,"  he  returned.  "  I  '11  wait 
and  estimate  the  power  of  the  next  blast. 
This  thing  seems  to  be  getting  serious." 

From  the  upper  deck  I  took  a  peep  at 
him  occasionally  under  the  canvas,  as 
he  sat  bolt  up  against  the  wheel,  his 
horse's  head  hanging  dejectedly  before 
him ;  and  time  and  again  he  placed  his 
hat  between  his  knees  for  shelter,  while 
he- struck  a  match  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  light  his  pipe.  Again  I  looked  down 
to  assure  myself  that  he  had  not  de- 
serted me  and  gone  back  to  Las  Cruces, 
or  into  the  river  on  a  foraging  tour,  and 
there  he  was  sending  a  succession  of 
puffs  of  smoke  away  over  the  bank,  while 
the  open  pipe  bowl  glowed  in  the  dark- 
ness like  the  eye  of  a  demon.  It  was 
half  past  two  in  the  morning.  He  had 
triumphed  at  last,  and  he  was  enjoying 
his  pipe  with  the  quiet  zest  of  a  Mus- 
sulman in  a  Turkish  palace. 

How  vividly  —  and  also  how  errone- 
ously—  the  pictures  of  the  future  come 
and  go  in  the  mind  of  one  in  such  a  po- 
sition as  I,  interspersed  with  disjointed 
fragments  from  the  past !  I  was  think- 
ing very  unsatisfactorily  of  many  things, 
-  Mrs.  Baker's  waterlogged  greenback 
mine  ever  coming  uppermost.  I  was 
trying  hard  to  watch  the  wreck,  and  see 
if  it  had  gone  under.  Owing  to  the 
passing  gusts  of  wind,  freighted  with 
coarse  sand  that  played  a  smarting  tat- 
too upon  my  cheek,  it  was  but  at  odd 
times  that  I  dared  open  my  eyes,  and 


look  out  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  flap- 
ping white  canvas.  There  upon  the 
brink  of  the  incorrigible  team-trap,  the 
Rio  Grande,  I  was  in  for  a  twelve  hours' 
guard,  under  difficulties  that  made  me 
defenseless,  should  either  the  stream 
itself  or  speculating  Mexicans  choose  to 
loot  our  treasure  box.  The  future  was 
little  more  dubious  than  it  had  been  all 
along,  yet  with  this  new  disaster  my 
soul  was  filled  with  evil  apprehensions. 

Catching  sight  of  the  canvas  gave  me 
a  temporary  and  partial  assurance,  and 
I  settled  back  with  closed  eyes  for  an- 
other reverie,  drawing  my  wraps  close 
about  my  face  to  strain  the  air  I  breathed. 

With  the  dawn  came  a  lull  in  the 
storm,  and  I  saw  Mrs.  Baker  come  over 
the  little  sandhills  beyond,  with  the  four 
mules  in  harness,  to  try  and  get  my  wag- 
on across  the  murky  flood. 

"  She  is  here  early,"  said  D ,  aris- 
ing, saddling  his  horse,  and  leaving  me. 
He  met  her  at  the  opposite  shore  ;  and 
after  a  little  consultation,  he  rode 
through  the  middle  of  the  river,  up  and 
down,  until  he  had  surveyed  a  ridicu- 
lously serpentine,  yet  tolerably  safe, 
fording  path.  All  then  followed  it  in  a  ' 
body,  and  a  half  hour  later  I  was  safely 
landed  on  the  western  side. 

"Did  you  feel  cold?"  I  asked,  when 
D—  -  had  ridden  away  to  meet  three 
Mexicans  Mrs.  Baker  had  engaged  for 
the  day.  "  You  are  uncommonly  well 
bundled  up." 

"  Cold  ?  No  !  Greenbacks, —  I  have  a 
jacket  I  wear  on  state  occasions  like 
this." 

"  And  is  n't  all  the  wealth  in  the 
wreck  ? "  I  asked  in  astonishment. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  and  have  you  never  be- 
fore noticed  with  what  rapidity  I  can 
take  on  flesh,  and  be  rid  of  it  again  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  returned  ;  "  but  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  extra  is  so  evenly  done  that  I 
had  no  thought  of  greenbacks,  or  any- 
thing but  chill." 

The  natives  came,  stripped  thcmseh  ea 
to  a  light  bathing  costume,  and  then  be- 
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gan  the  work  of  bringing  ashore  on  their 
shoulders,  and  any  way  they  could,  the 
goods  in  the  wrecked  wagon,  and  finally 
the  wreckage  itself,  all  under  water,  ex- 
cepting the  canvas  and  the  hurricane 
deck.  They  were usedtothatkindof  work, 
and  they  labored  faithfully  until  the  last 
vestige  of  the  disaster  was  laid  upon  dry 
land,  excepting  such  choice  trinkets  as 
they  could  hide  upon  their  nearly  nude 
bodies.  To  my  serious  regret,  my  hand- 
somely stamped  leathern  belt,  with  its  pis- 
tol scabbard,  was  one  of  these.  I  had  my 
pistol,  but  when  we  left  Las  Cruces  I 
had  delayed  attiring  myself  for  travel  in 
hostile  parts  until  the  morrow,  and  this 
was  the  result,  as  none  of  the  three  had 
found  it,  they  said. 

It  was  nightfall  when  the  work  was 
all  done,  and  then,  in  the  little  settle- 
ment of  easy-going  Mexicans,  we  were 
two  days  more  getting  our  teams  again 
in  trim  for  onward  movement. 

While  all  this  was  being  done,  we  were 
impressed  that  we  had  taken  a  wrong 
direction, —  else,  why  so  much  bad  luck  ? 
Mrs.  Baker  was  stubborn,  too.  We 
feared  the  river,  but  she  would  not  go 
on  conquered  by  it.  Her  motto  was  : 
"When  I'm  afraid  to  do  a  thing,  I  ;m 
going  to  do  it,"  and  so  she  desired  to 
cross  it  again,  and  with  her  own  wagon. 
She  did  not  take  to  the  idea  that  a  bad 
beginning  would  insure  us  a  good  end- 
ing, and  she  was  yet  dreaming  of  great 
bellowing  herds  of  wild-eyed  cattle  being 
driven  by  us  from  the  heart  of  Texas 
away  over  the  broad  deserts  to  the  Col- 
orado and  adjoining  markets.  I  hated 
meat  markets,  and  so  the  idea  of  becom- 
ing a  cowboy,  daily  and  hourly  galloping 
over  the  plains  on  a  pony,  chasing  and 
harrassing  a  lot  of  poor  steers,  finally  to 
lodge  them  in  a  butcher's  pen,  had  with 
every  thought  of  it  become  more  than 
ever  repulsive  to  me.  The  cattle  had 
not  wronged  me,  but  even  had  they  been 
threatening  rattlesnakes,  I  could  not 
have  done  it  conscientiously.  Mrs.  Baker, 
however,  was  the  oldest  and  the  ruling 


spirit,  so  my  westward  desire  was  again 
overcome.  As  for  danger  to  our  lives, 
we  had  little  choice  between  the  Texas 
and  Arizona  roads  ;  and  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  I  had  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  dispelled  the  fears  I  should 
otherwise  have  felt  at  thought  of  re- 
crossing  the  river.  And  so,  fully  alive 
to  the  ludicrousness  of  our  indecision, 
we  faced  around  to  follow  up  our  origi- 
nal intent. 

We  had  seen  nothing  of  D since 

the  sunrise  of  the  third  day  back,  but  he 
had  well  calculated  the  length  of  our  de- 
lay, or  had  been  informed  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, for  he  appeared  at  Picache  the 
morning  we  were  preparing  to  pull  out 
on  the  backward  track, —  blanket,  coffee 
pot,  and  provision  bag,  at  the  back  of  his 
saddle. 

On  being  told  of  our  change  of  mind, 
he  smiled  a  satisfied  smile.  He  was 
going  to  El  Paso,  he  said,  and  had  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  see  if  we  had  been  able 
to  build  up  a  wagon  again  out  of  the 
water-soaked  splinters,  and  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  know  that  he  should  have 
our  company  the  coming  three  days. 

We  were  harnessing  when  he  came, 
and  immediately  were  under  way.  Again 
he  surveyed  the  river's  bed  with  consid- 
erable care,  and  we  crossed  it  without 
serious  trouble. 

Our  course  then  lay  down  the  east 
bank,  past  Mesillaand  Fort  Filmore,  and 
through  an  alkaline  valley  lying  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  parallel-running 
Organ  Mountains.  On  our  third  day's 
journey,  and  when  fourteen  miles  out 
from  Franklin,  we  crossed  the  line  of 
New  Mexico  and  Texas  ;  the  stake  was 
visible  from  a  low  mountain  lying  to  our  ' 
right.  In  camp  again  for  the  night,  we 
looked  over  the  broad  Grande  into  Old 
Mexico  and  the  city  of  El  Paso,  in  or 
near  which  was  the  stake  dividing  New 
Mexico  from  Old. 

Within  its  far  from  imposing  confines 
were  numerous  blossoming  pear  trees, 
promising  an  abundant  harvest ;  and 
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over  there,  we  concluded,  was  the  place 
to  bid  adieu  to  our  huge  stove,  crockery, 
glassware,  canned  goods,  and  such  other 
signs  of  civilization  and  its  housekeep- 
ing fashions  as  had  been  especially  bur- 
densome to  our  jaded  mules  since  we  left 
Kansas.  There  they  would  havetheir  last 
opportunity,  and  sell  to  the  best  found 
advantage,  —  cost,  with  a  good  freight 
bill. 

Leaving  Ida  alone  at  camp  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  on  Jack  and  Johnny's 
bare  backs,  and  circled  around  the  city 
to  see  the  sights  and  do  our  trading. 

The  architecture  was  nothing  to  speak 
of.  Low,  one-storied  buildings  with  flat 
roofs  prevailed,  with  all  the  sobriety  on 
their  faces  that  a  Quaker  could  ask, 
while  chatty,  swarthy,  and  Indian-look- 
ing poverty-stricken  Mexicans,  of  all 
sizes  and  ages,  were  sparsely  scattered 
to  disturb  the  otherwise  reigning  silence 
of  the  streets.  Business  seemed  at  the 
lowest  ebb,  with  some  thought  of  fall- 
ing through  the  bottom.  This  dullness 
was,  however,  more  or  less  deceiving ; 
we  learned  that,  easy-going  as  the  city 
was,  it  yet  had  some  wealthy  families. 

The  most  promising  buyer  for  our 
goods  was  an  American  gentleman. 
From  the  interior  appearance  of  his 
home,  we  judged  that  he  was  trying  to 
Americanize  his  dusky  young  wife  in 
her  housekeeping  arts,  and  was  making 
a  sad  failure  of  it.  •  Several  inviting 
chairs  and  a  sofa  stood  in  the  parlor, 
but  she  was  seated  tailor  fashion  on  a 
mat,  according  to  the  custom  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  if  her  husband  ever  succeeded 
in  having  her  make  a  proper  use  of  our 
stove,  knives,  forks,  and  other  furnish- 
ings, he  must  have  had  the  patience  of 
Job. 

After  a  thorough  reduction  in  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  our  goods,  an  inventory 
showed  us  to  be  in  fair  traveling  condi- 
tion; for  though  our  mules  had  fared 
less  well  than  we  had  intended  they 
should,  we  had  curried  them  regularly, 


fed  them  three  feeds  of  corn  daily,  and 
handled  them  with  sufficient  care  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  stiffened  in 
their  limbs  or  otherwise  crippled,  like 
overburdened  animals  we  occasionally 
met  going  over  the  road  under  the  con- 
scienceless lash  of  their  Mexican  drivers. 

From  El  Paso  to  San  Antonio  the  dis- 
tance was  given  us  as  eight  hundred 
miles, — all  a  wilderness,  excepting  three 
little  villages  on  the  first  thirty  miles  of 
the  trail,  two  on  the  last  fifty,  and  a 
string  of  five  government  forts,  one  al- 
ready visible  three  miles  away ;  and  all 
existing  for  the  protection  of  the  scant 
travel. 

As  usual  after  a  day  or  two  in  camp, 
we  were  glad  to  be  again  under  way,  and 
we  always  faced  the  desolate  stretches 
of  country  with  more  cheer  than  we 
turned  our  backs  upon  them.  The 
towns  with  their  resemblance  to  pris- 
ons depressed  our  spirits,  while  the  soli- 
tude of  camp  and  travel  in  the  wild  and 
forsaken  broad  landscape  (with  its  lurk- 
ing savages  silent  and  well  under  cover) 
made  us  feel  monarchs  of  all  we  sur- 
veyed. Before  starting,  however,  we 
saw  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Bliss.  He  was  childishly  arrogant, — 
like  a  boy  with  his  first  trousers  ;  and 
we  cut  the  interview  as  short  as  courtesy 
would  permit. 

We  followed  the  river  bottom,  with  its 
pasturage  of  salt  grass,  a  sparse  scat- 
tering of  green  cottonwoods  along  the 
bank  to  our  right,  and  sand,  stones, 
mesas,  mesquites  and  other  shrubs,  to 
our  left,  until  we  had  passed  through 
the  three  settlements,  Ysleta,  Socorro, 
and  Elizario.  Then  to  our  dismay  we 

found  that  D was  following  us, 

though  he  had  been  over  in  El  Paso  all 
the  while  we  lay  in  camp  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  put  us  to  wondering  why 
he  came  not  over  to  bid  us  goodby. 

We  had  our  night  camp  at  Elizario, 
and  the  boldness  of  its  thieving  donkeys 
eclipsed  that  of  the  many  we  had  met  in 
Mexico.  The  burro  was  the  main  riding 
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and  pack  animal  used  by  the  natives, 
and  he  was  so  hard-worked  and  poorly 
fed  that  he  had  come  to  make  an  art  of 
cunning  and  theft  equal  to  that  of  the 
lower  class  native  who  used  and  abused 
him.  When  in  camp,  he  was  invariably 
nibbling  around  at  a  respectful  distance, 
with  a  perfect  air  of  indifference  to  us 
and  our  possessions.  Suddenly  he  would 
don  an  invisible  cloak,  and  then  we  knew 
where  he  was, —  in  between  one  span  of 
our  mules,  who  stood  tied  to  the  wheels 
munching  the  hay  bought  and  paid  for. 
He  could  slip  into  our  camp  so  slyly  and 
noiselessly  as  to  seem  gifted  with  mirac- 
ulous powers  ;  tor  we  kept  up  night  and 
day  a  due  vigilance  to  escape  surprise 
either  by  Mexicans  or  Indians.  The 
mules  recognized  him  as  a  worthy  poor 
relation,  and  so  sheltered  him  that  be- 
fore we  could  get  him  from  his  hiding 
place  his  sides  were  stuffed  out  to  an 
alarming  extent ;  and  then  more  hay  was 
needed  to  keep  our  own  animals'  jaws 
grinding  until  morning,  as  they  disliked 
the  salt  short  grass  on  the  bottoms,— 
even  had  we  dared  stake  them  upon  it 
over  night. 

From  Elizario  to  Fort  Ouitman  we 
passed  a  few  stage  stations.  Nothing 
of  late  but  the  mail  coach  had  traveled 
the  road,  and  the  commanding  officer 
there  objected  to  our  going  on  unpro- 
tected. We  were  visited  by  a  good  many 
from  the  garrison  while  we  lay  in  camp 
three  days,  and  abundantly  reminded  of 
the  ways  of  the  roving  bands  of  Coman- 
ches  in  that  desolate  country, —  and  the 
stories  caused  our  flesh  to  creep  un- 
pleasantly, though  we  said  nothing  even 
between  ourselves  to  show  their  effect. 

We  were  at  last  under  arrest.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  We  could  not  think  of 
returning  to  El  Paso.  But  we  did  not 
feel  hard  toward  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, who  talked  with  us  in  the  truly  kind 
spirit  of  a  friend  and  gentleman.  Finally 
he  came  to  our  rescue  with  an  offer  to 
give  us  an  escort  of  cavalrymen  on  to 
Fort  Davis. 


"It  isn't  necessary,"  said  Ida,  who 
disliked  the  soldiers.  "  Mamma  can 
fight,  and  I  guess  Mrs.  Phelps  can,  too, 
and  I  have  a  pistol  of  my  own  ;  so  you 
can  just  trust  us,  and  let  us  go  alone, 
please." 

"  My  daughter  seems  to  think  me  su- 
pernatural," said  Mrs.  Baker,  "because 
I  am  cool  and  collected  under '  trying 
circumstances.  But  you  will  understand 
that  at  best  I  can  do  no  more  in  battle 
with  hostile  Indians,  or  in  other  trying 
times,  than  could  any  solitary,  vigilant, 
and  courageous  man ;  so  we  gratefully 
accept  the  escort  you  offer  us." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  officer.  "  How 
many  do  you  want  ? " 

"  I  think  that  we  can  go  on  safely  with 
two,"  she  replied. 

"  You  may  have  four,  then.  They  will 
be  well  mounted  and  equipped  for  a  good 
defense  if  you  should  be  attacked.  They 
will  be  trustworthy  and  courteous  men, 
and  ready  for  you  as  early  tomorrow  as 
you  choose  to  start.  You  will  then  be 
eight  strong. " 

"The  horseman  who  came  with  us  is 
not  going  farther  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  tells  me  that  he  is  on  his  way  to 
San  Antonio,"  replied  the  commandant, 
and  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  in  surprise,  for  when  he  called  on 
us  the  preceding  day,  he  repeated  his 
former  word  that  he  would  go  no  farther. 

At  that  time  all  the  garrisons  along 
that  route,  over  the  broad  uninhabited 
country  we  had  entered  upon,  were 
negroes,  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  Hin- 
dus and  Indians  ;  the  corporals  and  ser- 
geants were  also  colored  men,  though 
the  lieutenants  and  all  the  higher  offi- 
cers were  white.  They  were  the  first 
colored  soldiers  we  had  met,  and  the  blue 
was  not  an  unbecoming  foil  to  their 
sable  faces.  We  were  well  pleased,  too, 
when  we  discovered  that  though  some 
of  them  were  ridiculously  pompous,  they 
were  polite,  and  we  might  talk  with  them 
without  fear  of  the  undue  freedom  we 
had  met  with  in  a  very  few  cases  from  the 
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white  soldiers  we  had  talked  with  else- 
where. 

One  of  the  Quitman's  soldiers  had 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  us  daily 
since  our  arrival.  He  was  something 
of  a  pet,  as  he  well  merited  ;  and  he  was 
under  few  orders,  being  the  post's  bu- 
gler. This  young  man  was  a  Hindu, — 
the  typical  Hindu,  though  in  United 
States  uniform.  His  countenance  was 
a  picture  of  calm  and  modest  self-confi- 
dence. He  probably  did  not  particular- 
ly dislike  me, —  but  he  ignored  me  for 
Mrs.  Baker,  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self exclusively,  when  he  told  us  how  he 
had  come  to  America  full  of  ambition, 
but  found  his  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  too  great  for  the  length  of  his 
purse.  He  was  thus  pressed  into  the. 
army;  yet  he  had  no  regrets,  he  said, 
as  he  had  in  the  few  years'  time  made 
good  use  of  his  ample  leisure,  gaining  a 
fair  knowledge  of  United  States  history, 
and  much  other  valuable  information. 
He  had  time  to  read  and  to  think,  and 
the  higher  officers  had  kindly  placed 
their  libraries  at  his  service.  In  gaining 
his  freedom  he  wished  to  lecture  at  the 
East,  comparing  the  evils  and  blessings 
of  his  people's  religion  with  those  of  the 
Christian.  He  thought  that  with  un- 
biased judgment  each  might  with  bene- 
fit borrow  from  the  other. 

After  our  last  talk  with  the  command- 
ing officer,  the  Hindu  bugler  called  on 
us  again,  and  as  the  thought  suddenly 
struck  me,  I  greeted  him  at  his  approach 
by  saying:  "We  are  going  tomorrow 
and  shall  have  an  escort  of  cavalrymen. 
I'm  sorry  that  you  aren't  one  of  them." 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  then  at 
Mrs.  Baker,  and  replied,  addressing  him- 
self to  her,  "The  commanding  officer 
is  kind,,and  if  it  will  be  agreeable  to  you 
to  have  me  along,  I  think  the  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  by  your  asking  it." 

"Would  you  go  with  three  colored 
men, — three  negroes,  I  mean  ? "  she  cor- 
rected herself,  remembering  that  he  was 
the  blackest  of  the  lot. 


"  Gladly,"  he  returned.  "  The  change 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  the  sol- 
diers are  kind  and  brotherly  with  me, 
as  I  am  in  no  manner  uncivil  or  arrogant, 
but  always  respectful  and  considerate 
in  intercourse  with  them." 

"  Ida  and  I  will  go  and  ask  for  you," 
I  suggested  ;  and  we  went  at  once  on 
the  errand. 

It  seemed  strange  to  us  when  the 
four  cavalrymen  came  galloping  into  our 
camp  the  next  morning,  while  we  were 
harnessing  our  mules,  that  the  Hindu 
gentleman,  with  his  classic  features,  his 
perfect  form,  his  smooth  and  clean  look- 
ing jet  skin,  his  mellow  voice,  his  clear 
brain  and  refined  air,  should  be  under 
the  orders  of  the  thick-lipped  and  coarse- 
skinned  Gumbo  who  was  his  corporal. 
I  had  said  to  Mrs.  Baker,  on  his  visit  to 
our  camp  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
"  He  is  as  perfect  as  he  is  black,  is  n't 
he  ? " 

She  looked  at  me  and  smiled,  and  I 
read  her  mind  before  she  spoke  it.  He 
was  the  first  man  I  had  ever  seen  her 
talk  with  without  detecting  in  her  feeling 
the  undercurrent  of  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfaction which  women  read  in  each 
other,  and  which  men,  to  their  own  com- 
fort, mistake  for  a  mixture  of  modesty 
with  admiration. 

"  He  is  black,"  she  replied,  "  and  yet 
he  is  the  whitest  man  I  have  met  for  a 
good  while.  A  woman  can  be  perfectly 
frank  and  simple  in  his  presence,  and 
that  is  sncJi  a  comfort." 

We  should  have  felt  depressed,  es- 
corted by  white  soldiers  ;  while  the  four 
colored  men  delighted  us,  as  we  looked 
upon  them  not  only  as  our  protectors, 
but  as  a  company  of  fellow  travelers  ; 
and  then,  too,  the  four  blue-coated  and 
exceptionally  well-mounted  men  gave 
us  an  air  of  importance  more  appreciated 
by  ourselves  than  by  the  Comanches 
watching  us  from  their  lookout  posts  on 
the  detached  and  low-lying  mountains 
to  our  right  and  left. 

The  corporal  in  charge  of  the  detail 
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had  all  the  extreme  traits  of  lips,  nose, 
and  general  outline,  that  a  Guinea  negro 
could  boast.  His  general  bearing  to- 
ward us  was  as  unexceptionable  as  could 
have  been  that  of  a  West  Point  graduate. 
To  his  "inferiors,"  —  the  rank  and  file 
under  his  immediate  command, —  his 
bearing,  while  not  arrogant,  was  yet  as 
important  and  marked  as  that  of  the 
head  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 
I  asked  his  name  our  first  morning  out, 
as  our  cavalrymen  rode  two  each  side  of 
us,  and  with  much  pride  he  answered 
"It  is  Benjamin  Butler  Bascom  Beaure- 
gard,  missus." 

Later,  we  were  speaking  to  one  of 
his  underlings  of  Corporal  B.  B.  B.  B's 
importance,  and  the  common  soldier  re- 
plied to  us  that  before  his  promotion 
Corporal  Beauregard  was  known  only  as 
Black  Ben. 

We  noted  with  much  interest  the  Cor- 
poral's daily  maneuvers  in  the  handling 
of  his  men,  and  we  found  ourselves  more 
mirthful  and  sociable  with  others  than 
we  had  been  during  the  whole  winter. 
While  we  enjoyed  our  company  im- 
mensely, we  took  good  care  not  to 
wound  the  Corporal's  dignity.  Our 
smiles  in  his  august  presence  were  all 
given  an  inoffensive  drift  by  our  speech, 
and  the  whole  trip  to  Fort  Davis  was  a 

holiday  to  all, —  excepting  D ,  who 

rode  his  horse  dejectedly  in  the  rear  of 
our  train,  scarcely  speaking  a  word  to 
any  of  us  on  the  way. 

Van  Horn's  Wells  are  a  source  of 
Providence  Creek,  which  empties  into 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  station  was  about 
half  way  between  Quit  man  and  Davis, 
near  where  the  road  left  the  river.  The 
day  following  our  camp  there  will  do  as 
a  specimen,  though  each  had  also  its  es- 
pecial interests. 

At  dawn  in  the  morning  Corporal 
Beauregard  shouted  :  "  Fall  in  hyar, 
libely ,  fur  roll-call,  ebery  soldier  ob  yer ! ' ' 
and  that  was  the  signal  that  relieved  the 
last  sentinel  from  duty,  as  it  also  brought 
the  two  sleepers  to  their  feet.  The  Hin- 


du, being  no  longer  "the  bugler,"  had 
been  christened  Mr.  DePoe,  and  upon 
him  the  Corporal  conferred  the  duty  of 
an  orderly  sergeant.  So  the  Hindu  at 
once  called  out  the  entire  list,  and  each 
of  the  four  was  prompt  to  answer 
"Hyar!"  The  pro  tern  orderly  had 
then  reached  the  limit  of  his  powers  to 
command,  and  all  further  orders  eman- 
ated direct  from  Corporal  Beauregard, 
who  immediately  after  roll-call  marched 
up  and  down  in  front  of  his  three  men  a 
couple  of  times,  and  then,  pulling  from 
his  vest  pocket  an  old  bull's  eye  watch, 
said,  after  a  moment's  study  of  its  face: — 

"  We  's  now  got  inter  de  heart  ob  de 
savage  population,  an'  it  behooves  yer 
to  keep  dem  dar  optics  open.  I  gib  yer 
jes'  seventy-six  minits  to  cookde  break- 
fast, stow  it  away,  an'  make  all  de  odder 
necessary  preparations  fur  gettin'  inter 
de  saddle.  De  details  fur  de  day's  busi- 
ness is  likewise :  you,  Mr.  Stebbins, 
ration  out  de  customary  dose  ob  co'n  fo' 
de  dumb  animals,  an'  see  dat  yo'  anoint 
dem  wid  plenty  ob  bacon  grease  befo' 
yer  pronounce  'em  ready  fur  duty  ;  dat 
is,  if  yer  find  any  so'er  on  der  backs. 
Mr.  Toombs,  yo'  see  dat  de  culinary  de- 
partment gits  ready  fur  dispensation  on 
de  sho'test  notice,  an'  don't  furgit  ter 
put  syrup  in  dem  pones  dis  time.  An' 
yo',  Mr.  DePoe ;  I  want  ter  consult  yer 
'bout  de  exigencies  ob  de  occasion, "- 
and  until  the  steaming  breakfast  stood 
awaiting  him,  Corporal  Beauregard  con- 
tinued seriously  the  laying  out  of  his 
plans  before  the  respectfully  attentive 
Hindu.  He  was  expressing  his  own 
mind,  we  thought,  rather  than  asking 
advice  ;  and  casting  a  glance  around  at 
the  appetizing  hot  coffee,  steaming  pone 
cake,  and  fried  pork,  he  finally  settled 
that  all  should  be  in  readiness  for  a  vig- 
orous defense,  should  we  meet  with  at- 
tack by  the  Comanches.  However,  as 
we  were  not  attacked,  the  brilliancy  of 
his  contemplated  battle  was  lost  to  us  as 
students  of  military  tactics. 

For  a  few  miles  when  we  were  under 
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way  the  plain  was  open  to  view,  ban- 
ishing all  fears  of  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  our  escort  rode  a  little  in  our 
advance,  and  in  pairs.  Then,  as  we 
were  rounding  a  point  of  the  Sierra 
Moninos,  and  in  a  patch  of  rolling  coun- 
try, with  here  and  there  scattering 
dwarfed  chaparral  and  other  growths 
peculiar  to  that  waterless  and  desolate 
region,  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  were  suddenly 
aroused  from  our  feelings  of  security. 
Like  a  flash  our  cavalry  formed  into  a 
line  of  four  abreast,  and  then,  amid  the 
clashing  of  their  arms,  and  the  jumping 
of  their  horses  in  their  bewilderment  at 
having  the  cutting  spurs  suddenly  ap- 
plied to  their  tender  flanks,  came  the 
order  to  "Charge!"  and  away  they 
went,  helter  skelter  through  the  brush, 
and  were  soon  lost  to  us  in  an  arroyo. 

The  excitement  of  the  chase  possessed 
us  instantly,  but  being  differently  situ- 
ated, we  chose  not  to  follow  our  escort 
in  its  mad  flight.  We  halted  our  teams, 
and  made  hastily  such  preparations  as 
we  could  for  the  anticipated  attack. 
With  pale  faces  and  eyes  eagerly  search- 
ing for  the  coming  enemy,  we  stood  at 
our  mules'  heads,  the  triggers  of  our 
repeating  rifles  in  readiness  for  quick 

action.    D came  up  anxiously  from 

the  rear,  gun  in  hand. 

Thus  we  waited.  We  could  hear  no 
shooting,  and  the  clatter  of  the  four 
horses'  hoofs  suddenly  ceased.  We 
knew  not  where  our  body-guard  had 
gone,  or  what  the  four  soldiers  were 
doing,  but  noticed  with  surprise,  and  a 
degree  of  assurance,  that  our  mules  di- 
rected their  eyes  and  ears  ahead  more 
in  a  spirit  of  surprise  than  alarm.  John- 
ny littered  a  whinny,  and  Jack  echoed 
it,  while  Belle  and  Lady  seemed  to  think 
that  their  new  associates,  the  cavalry- 
horses,  would  return,  and  that  without 
being  called. 

Then  Mr.  Stebbins's  head  appeared, 
as  he  came  up  out  of  the  arroyo,  and  ap- 
proached us  in  a  lively  canter.  We 
learned  that  his  commander  was  impa- 


tient with  us  for  our  n  on -arrival.  In  ex- 
planation of  their  freak  he  said  simply 
that  "de  place  looked  bad,  an'  so  Cor- 
poral Beauregard  reckoned  de  best  way 
was  to  take  it  by  sto'm,  ef  dar  happened 
to  be  any  ob  de  red  debils  around  dar." 

We  soon  overtook  the  waiting  escort. 
In  the  afternoon,  while  we  were  leaving 
the  mountains  to  cross  the  valley,  the 
Corporal,  as  he  rode  along  beside  me, 
had  gotten  over  his  impatience  with  us, 
if  he  had  ever  had  such,  so  I  dared  ask 
if  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  might  have  a  ride. 

He  had,  no  doubt,  surmised  our  silent 
desire,  as  he  smiled  broadly  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  then  replied  that  such  a  thing 
was  not  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
military  rules  of  the  United  States  army, 
yet  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
please  us,  and  so,  as  we  were  on  a  com- 
paratively safe  part  of  the  road,  Mr.  Steb- 
bins  and  Mr.  Toombs  might,  if  they 
pleased,  dismount  and  drive  for  us  an 
hour. 

A  moment's  halt  was  then  taken,  and 
the  soldiers  mounted  our  driving-boxes, 
while  we  mounted  their  long-limbed 
horses  from  the  wheels.  As  we  started 
away  together,  Mrs.  Baker  gave  my  horse 
a  cut  with  the  whip,  and  as  he  had  had 
some  experience  as  a  racer,  he  thought 
that  something  had  been  staked  on  his 
fleetfootedness,  and  wishing  to  be  the 
winner  of  the  purse  and  the  hero  of  the 
hour,  he  flew  away  like  lightning.  He 
far  outstripped  the  three  others  and 

D ,  who  for  the  first  time  since  our 

leaving  Fort  Ouitman  became  interested 
and  communicative.  I, however,  was  too 
busy  trying  to  hold  my  flying  steed  to 
know  what  was  going  on  behind  me.  I 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  stop,  as  he  gal- 
loped on,  on,  on,  until  I  thought  we  must 
soon  be  at  Fort  Davis.  He  was  other- 
wise gentle,  I  could  guess.  But  finally 
the  saddle  slipped  back  with  me,  and  he, 
aware  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
his  competitor  long  since  conquered, 
came  to  a  voluntary  halt  near  a  butte 
three  miles  from  the  starting  point. 
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When  I  had  caught  my  breath,  I  looked 
around  and  saw  the  cavalcade  pursuing 
me.  Mrs.  Baker,  Corporal  Beauregard, 
and  the  Hindu,  were  at  a  race  a  half  mile 
from  me  which  promised  to  end  in  a  tie  ; 
while  D —  -  was  left,  having  dismount- 
ed to  pick  up  my  lost  hat,  and  the  teams 
were  hurrying  on  far  in  the  rear.  Luck- 
ily the  Comanches  were  not  near  to  take 
advantage  of  our  scattered  party,  and 
the  race  ended  in  a. chorus  of  laughter, 
when  our  scattered  wits  and  whereabouts 
were  finally  collected. 

From  Van  Horn's  Wells  up  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Fort  Davis  water  as  well 
as  grass  was  unpleasantly  scarce.  A  wa- 
ter^proof  pocket  in  a  cliff  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Sierra  del  Muerio  fur- 
nished us  with  a  stale  supply,  gathered 
therein  from  the  rains  of  past  ages  and 
on  up  to  date,  and  the  location  gave  us 
a  pleasing  camp-ground  the  evening  be- 
fore our  arrival  at  the  fort. 

At  this  place  D met.  with  a  slight 

accident.  He  had  dismounted  and  tied 
his  horse  to  the  back  of  my  wagon, 
and  anxious  to  say  something  to  me,  he 
stepped  into  my  mules'  way  just  as  we 
were  circling  into  a  choice  smooth  spot 
of  earth  for  the  night.  The  animals  at 
such  time  were  eager  to  be  free  and 
have  their  back-scraping  kick  against 
the  sky,  and  so  his  impertinence  aroused 
their  temper.  I  had  noticed  all  along 
that  they  looked  at  him  askance  in  sus- 
picion, and  in  his  presence  their  ears  al- 
ways lay  close  to  their  necks  in  assur- 
ance of  displeasure.  How  mules  as 
gentle  as  were  mine  could  do  so  was  a 
mystery  to  me:  they  deliberately  ran 
over  him.  They  avoided  trampling  up- 
on him,  yet  before  I  could  stop  them  the 
f  orewheel  had  crossed  his  breast.  There 
was  a  look  of  pain  in  his  face  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  he  made  no  outcry.  All  the 
soldiers  gathered  around  him  as  he  re- 
gained his  feet,  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  luck  in  saving  his  neck. 

He  retired  early,  and  he  rode  his  horse 
less  erectly  than  was  his  custom,  as  he 


figured  in  the  rear  of  our  procession 
the  following  morning.  He  cautiously 
shunned  the  soldiers,  who  had  drawn 
their  own  conclusions  concerning  his  ob- 
ject in  being  with  us,  and  had  already 
wounded  his  sensibility  with  carefully 
worded  banter.  Ida  had  heard  Corporal 

Beauregard  tell  Mr.  De  Foe  in  D 's 

hearing,  that  "  Mrs.  Phelps,  I  reckon, 
tinks  more  ob  me  'en  she  do  him  ;  an' 
more  ob  yo'  dan  bofe  ob  us,  while  yo' 
like  de  odder  lady.  Dat  's  'bout  how  de 
case  stans,  art'  'bout  how  much  good  a'ny 
ob  us  '11  git  f'om  it."  Douglas  rode  on 
clumsily  close  behind  my  team,  as  we 
rattled  off  at  a  lively  rate  over  a  good 
road.  Once  he  tried  to  sit  upright  while 
he  came  around  to  my  side  to  tell  me 
that  niggers  had  only  the  power  to  fill 
him  with  disgust,  and  that  he  had  been 
shocked  by  our  willingness  to  ride  horses 
that  had  been  ridden  by  them. 

We  found  Fort  Davis  situated  on  the 
head  waters  of  Limpid  Creek,  a  stream 
that  has  its  source  between  the  Apache 
Mountains  on  the  north  and  the  Chan- 
atte  range  on  the  south,  and  runs  north- 
erly to  its  intersection  with  the  Rio 
Pecos.  The  two  clusters  of  mountains, 
which  spread  over  quite  a  district,  were 
said  to  contain  carbonates  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  %we  were  shown  a  copper 
specimen,  which,  however,  was  more 
handsome  than  rich. 

From  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  from  Montana  to  Old  Mexico, 
the  military  posts  were  much  the  same 
in  design,  though  nature  may  have  fur- 
nished wood  for  the  building  of  one, 
stone  for  another,  and  adobes  for  the 
third.  A  blockhouse  fort  had  huge  tim- 
bers so  interwoven  that  it  was  a  con- 
tinuous building  from  the  entranceway 
of  the  stockade  all  around  the  parade 
ground.  A  stone  fort  was  composed  of 
buildings  more  in  number,  yet  having  no 
better  conveniences,  though  surrounded 
by  a  wall  that  would  at  least  defy  any 
battery  possessed  by  the  Indians.  The 
adobe  fort  was  never  without  the  wall. 
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and  the  trench  and  turrets  reminded 
us  of  the  architecture  of  the  days  when 
drawbridges  were  a  check  to  foes. 
A  cloud  of  smoke  hovered  over  them, 
and  all  as  we  saw  them  had  the  same 
dingy  cast,  —  a  shade  of  gray  gloom  that 
in  a  settled  country  would  depress  the 
spirit  of  the  traveler,  and  must  always 
seem  prison-like  to  the  regular  army 
subject,  who  has  to  abide  for  a  given  pe- 
riod by  the  set  rules  of  his  dismal  and 
stagnant  surroundings.  Since  the  build- 
ing of  these  forts  throughout  the  desert 
tracts,  their  natural  animation  has  more 
or  less  ceased.  The  maneuvering  sav- 
ages in  their  vicinity  act  more  cautiously, 
and  are  seldom  seen,  or  found  when 
tracked,  though  they  leave  behind  them 
some  ghastly  evidence  of  their  presence. 

The  forts,  whether  of  adobe,  stone, 
or  rickety  palisades,  were  nevertheless 
of  interest  to  travelers.  Though  we 
hated  cities  and  settlements,  we  yet  wel- 
comed these  as  the  oasis  in  the  desert, 
and  the  haven  of  rest  for  our  mules.  In 
their  presence  we  could  cast  off  the  ap- 
prehensions that  had  kept  our  nerves  at 
a  wearing  tension,  and  as  a  change, 
peace  of  mind  and  freedom  from  danger 
was  to  be  appreciated.  The  atmosphere 
of  bravado  about  them  temporarily  re- 
freshed us.  We  could  imagine  that  be- 
hind the  strong  walls  which  defied  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  Comanches,  was  to 
be  found  a  mighty  host  of  Uncle  Sam's 
warriors.  Yet  a  parade  of  the  entire 
force  would  sometimes  diminish  our 
feeling  of  security,  and  a  few  days  of  rest 
under  their  shadow  was  all  we  could  tol- 
erate, as  the  grand  unformed  achieve- 
ment of  our  life  lay  always  far,  very  far 
away. 

At  Fort  Davis  we  bade  a  regretful 
adieu  to  our  four  valiant  cavalrymen, 
whose  company  had  given  a  kind  of  hol- 
iday to  us  and  to  themselves  ;  and  we 
spoke  of  them  to  the  new  soldiers  and 
officers  we  met  as  a  gentlemanly,  coura- 
geous, and  vigilant  escort.  They  were 
immediately  given  a  new  supply  of  pro- 


visions, and  returned  to  Fort  Ouitman, 
leaving  us  waiting  for  company,  while 
the  summer  warmed  up  the  middays  and 
sent  us  for  the  noon  meal  into  the  short 
shade  given  by  our  canvas-covered  wag- 
ons for  the  comfort  we  had  found  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  the  open  sunshine. 

The  Hindu  held  Mrs.  Baker's  hand  at 
parting,  and  told  her  that  she  was  brave, 
—  evidently  guessing  that  she  was  the 
real  genius  and  moving  spirit  of  our  lit- 
tle camp.  I  took  no  offense  at  my  ex- 
clusion from  the  compliment, — I  was  no 
less  pleased  by  his  admiration  for  her 
than  I  should  have  been  had  it  been  for 
myself.  Corporal  Beauregard,  Stebbins, 
and  Toombs,  bowed  and  scraped  before 
us,  and  wished  us  for  our  future  every 
safety  to  our  scalps,  mules,  and  goods, 
when  we  offered  them  our  hands  and 
bade  them  a  final  goodby. 

The  commanding  officers  at  Fort  Da- 
vis told  us  that  by  the  time  we  were 
comfortably  s.eated  a  supply  train  would 
roll  out  eastward,  which,  though  empty, 
with  the  exception  of  corn  for  the  ani- 
mals, would  yet  travel  slowly,  so  we 
need  have  little  trouble  in  keeping  pace 
with  it.  This  was  good  news  to  us,  as 
there  was  little  other  than  government 
travel  on  the  road,  so  that  we  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  to  get  through  to 
Sa,n  Antonio  by  the  autumn,  had  we 
been  compelled  to  wait  for  independent- 
ly moving  parties. 

Our  plans  thus  settled,  we  concluded 
to  get  what  good  we  could  of  the  wait- 
ing, and  we  were  feted  beyond  all  former 
experiences  in  our  "laying  over  "  beside 
government  posts.  We,  with  the  resi- 
dent ladies,  helped  the  officers  pass  a 
pleasant  even  ing  within  the  fort, — either 
at  euchre,  cribbage,  or  a  social  dance,  all 
of  which  we  heartily  enjoyed. 

The  commanding  officer  was  finally 
told  that  "de  wagins  is  ready,"  by  an 
important  appearing  sergeant,  and  then 
followed  an  exchange  of  speech  typical 
of  the  general  conversation  between  the 
officers  and  their  soldiers. 
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"  How  many  wagons  have  you  ? " 
asked  the  officer. 

"Jest  fifteen,  sah,  what  yo'  told  me," 
replied  the  sergeant  with  a  deferential 
inclination  of  his  long,  thin  frame. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  officer,  "see 
that  a  capable  sergeant  —  say  Sergeant 
Woolson  —  is  here  to  report  and  receive 
his  orders  at  eight  o'clock  this  evening. 
Detail  twenty-four  men  to  accompany 
him  as  drivers  and  escort  ;  and  see  that 
man  and  beast  are  supplied  with  five 
days'  rations." 

Thus  the  orders  at  these  forts  far  re- 
moved from  humanity  were  given  and 
obeyed  as  strictly  as  war  time  would 
exact,  and  secrecy  lent  its  charm  even 
to  commonplace  action.  No  matter  if 
it  was  a  detail  to  go  for  wood,  the  order 
came  with  the  infallible  spirit  of  our  late 
Corporal  Beauregard,  when  he  ordered 
his  men  to  "  Charge  !  "  immediately  be- 
fore precipitating  himself  with  them 
into  the  bed  of  the  arroyo. 

Promptly  at  eight  o'clock,  Sergeant 
Woolson  appeared  at  headquarters,  and 
bowing  low,  with  hat  in  hand,  he  stepped 
inside  the  commander's  office. 

"  Sergeant  Woolson,"  began  the  offi- 
cer, "  at  sunrise  tomorrow  morning  you 
are  to  take  command  of  the  detail  I  have 
ordered.  Come  here  then,  and  receive 
from  the  officer  of  the  day  a  sealed  pack- 
age." 

"Yes,  sah, "replied  the  sergeant  with 
a  bow. 

"  Move  your  command  down  the  Lim- 
pid about  ten  miles,"  said  "the  officer 
gravely,  and  with  marked  distinctness 
upon  every  slowly  spoken  word,  "and 
then  hand  your  sealed  orders  to  this 
lady,  who  will  follow  you,"  he  continued, 
pointing  to  me.  "She  will  read  you 
your  instructions,  and  give  you  certain 
documents  therein  contained."  • 

"  Yes,sah,"  returned  the  sergeant  with 
another  bow. 

"That  will  do,  Sergeant  Woolson," 
said  the  officer,  and  the  sergeant  bowed 
himself  out  at  the  words  of  dismissal. 


It  was  evident  that  the  officers,  per- 
haps from  old  prejudices  of  slavery 
times,  believed  in  the  management  of  the 
colored  troops  with  strict  dignity  and 
icy  distance,  as  a  safeguard  against  any 
jar  that  the  freedman's  idea  of  freedom 
might  have  upon  military  orders.  Yet 
with  all  this  stiffness,  we  never  observed 
arrogance  or  want  of  consideration  for 
the  colored  soldiers.  Orders  and  inter- 
course between  them  simply  went  on  in 
the  manner  of  cold  machinery. 

At  sunrise  we  were  in  sailing  trim, 
and  an  elaborately  dressed  orderly  was 
both  spurring  and  trying  to  hold  in 
check  his  nervous  charger,  while  he 
guided  us  to  our  position  in  the  rear  of 
the  quite  pretentious  government  train 
moving  out  upon  the  east-bound  road. 
Down  Limpid  Creek  we  pulled  hour 
after  hour  through  heavy  sand,  and  at 
eleven  the  train  came  to  a  dead  halt. 

Then  we  saw  the  sergeant,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  his  orderly  and  a  squad  of  four 
other  mounted  soldiers,  dashing  like  the 
wind  toward  us  and  raising  a  cloud  of 
dust.  We  looked  back  fearfully,  think- 
ing that  the  Comanches  must  be  coming 
down  from  the  hills  to  attack  us  at  the 
rear ;  and  seeing  nothing  startling,  we 
turned  again  to  the  coming  cavalrymen. 
Under  the  headway  they  were  making 
they  were  unable  to  check  their  horses 
as  they  neared,  though  they  evidently 
wished  to  do  to.  The  riders'  headgears 
were  doffed  politely  as  they  went  by, 
and  circling  their  spirited  horses,  they 
returned  at  once  to  us  with  grand  flour- 
ishes. 

We  wondered  what  business  they 
could  have  with  us,  until  all  was  ex- 
plained as  the  sergeant  drew  from  his 
pocket  the  sealed  instructions,  which  we 
had  not  thought  of  since  the  command- 
ing officer  at  the  fort  had  spoken  of  them 
the  preceding  evening.  The  stoppage, 
the  flourishes,  and  the  parade  of  the 
momentous  occasion  was  clear, —  every- 
thing was  now  to  be  done  with  a  little 
more,  if  possible,  than  the  usual  pomp. 
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The  sergeant  passed  within  a  hair's 
breadth  of  my  fore  wheel,  holding  out  to 
me  the  ponderous  instructions,  which  I 
had  temporarily  been  mustered  into  the 
United  States  army  to  read  to  him. 

The  instant  I  took  the  package  from 
him,  his  horse,  to  escape  its  rider's 
spurs,  went  to  the  right  with  a  frightful 
bound,  and  I  heartily  wished  that  the 
animal  would  succeed  in  dismounting 
the  man  who  had  learned  nothing  better 
by  suffering  the  pains  of  slavery  than 
the  desire  to  inflict  pain  needlessly  upon 
such  sensitive  flesh  as  might  come  under 
his  own  control. 

The  sealed  instructions  were  quite 
elaborate  in  phraseology.  Simplified, 
they  informed  Sergeant  Woolson  that 
he  was  to  keep  the  Fort  Stockton  road, 
drive  slowly,  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
threatening  dangers  night  and  day,  and 
guard  and  protect  the  citizen  squad. 
Once  at  Stockton,  he  was  to  report  at 
once  to  his  commanding  officer,  and  de- 
liver to  him  the  enclosed  papers ;  then 
await  his  orders. 

It  had  never  been  our  lot  to  see  and 
study  the  true  character  of  colored  men, 
and  now  that  they  were  out  from  under 
all  white  control,  their  peculiarities  in- 
terested and  amused  us.  They  were 
quite  a  number,  they  had  plenty  to  eat, 
were  well  clothed,  while  their  labor  was 
not  more  than  enough  for  good  digestion. 
They  had  just  enough  responsibility  and 
occasion  for  display  to  tickle  their  pride, 
and  all  combined  to  foster  in  them  a 
spirit  of  cheer  and  good  will.  As  a 
race,  they  seemed  especially  qualified 
for  that  branch  of  military  work,  being 
more  trustworthy  than  the  white  sol- 
dier, who  more  readily  takes  to  such  dis- 
sipations as  circumstances  may  offer. 

When  the  occasion  for  a  military  duty 
came  directly  before  us,  the  air  and  au- 
thority of  the  sergeant  was  at  once  as- 
sumed, yet  by  any  one  of  the  several 
camp  fires  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
Sergeant  Woolson  was  hail  fellow  with 
all  of  his  clan.  He  then  cast  off  his  dis:- 


nity,  and  was  not  a  whit  behind  Tar-heel 
Jim  in  antics  or  repartee,  yet  nothing 
contrary  to  modesty  and  good  nature 
was  thought  of. 

We  made  short  drives  and  camped 
early  afternoons,  carrying  water  with  us 
when  a  day  camp  was  next  on  the  list. 
We  yet  followed  our  old  custom  of  pla- 
cing our  wagons  parallel  with  each  other, 
with  just  enough  room  between  them  to 
spread  our  bed,,  and  built  our  camp  fire 
near  the  mess  boxes  at  the  back,  while 
our  mules  stood  moored  to  the  outer 
wheels,  eating  such  hay  or  grass  as  the 
locality  afforded  ;  but  while  with  this 
government  train  we  spent  the  evening 
from  dusk  till  bedtime  under  one  of  our 
canvases,  as  we  could  there  better  hear 
and  see  what  was  going  on  in  camp,  and 
leave  the  speakers  and  actors  more  free 
to  voluntary  expression, —  our  camp  be- 
ing also  a  little  apart  from  theirs.  When 
their  camp  duties  were  performed  and 
their  guards  out,  a  feeling  of  security 
possessed  all ;  and  as  the  crowd  grad- 
ually gathered  from  the  smaller  to  the 
largest  camp  fires  (or  largest  bed  of  coals, 
blazing  fires  being  dangerous  as  tell-tales 
after  night),  the  hilarity  increased.  Boy- 
ish arguments,  story-telling,  and  singing 
of  old  plantation  songs,  came  in  turn, 
until  near  eleven.  Then  some  one  would 
get  pushed  over.  Next  followed  a  good 
natured  rough  and  tumble,  and  that  was 
the  signal  for  the  wind-up  of  the  even- 
ing's sociability,  and  all  of  them  retired 
to  snore  like  the  rumblings  of  a  distant 
storm,  or  the  steady  thunder  of  an  ap- 
proaching mass  of  mounted  Comanches. 

Only  five  of  the  twenty-five  colored 
soldiers  were  mounted.  Mrs.  Baker  mis- 
chievously, one  day,  praised  the  carriage 
of  one  of  the  cavalry  horses.  The  rider 
straightened  himself  up  with  pride,  and 
stroked  the  animal's  neck,  while  he  mod- 
estly replied  :— 

"  O  yes,  missus  ;  very  fine  hoss  ;  I 
heered  dat  he  was  a  race  hoss  way  back 
in  Ole  Kaintuck." 

As  it  was  my  turn  to  speak  next,  I 
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gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  cream- 
colored  horse  ridden  by  the  orderly  was 
not  only  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  but 
also  the  best  for  speed.  Then  the  or- 
derly straightened  up  proudly,  and  told 
in  detail  the  animal's  many  virtues,  be- 
side that  of  having  once  carried  him  safe- 
ly and  like  lightning  through  the  gaunt- 
let of  shot  from  a  band  of  hostiles,  whom 
he  and  his  detail  ran  into  unawares  while 
in  their  pursuit,  after  their  having  stolen 
some  stock  belonging  to  laid-over  emi- 
grants. The  next  evening,  amid  much 
loud  and  earnest  talk,  a  match  was  made 
for  a  four  hundred-yard  race  between  the 
two  horses  we  had  praised. 

"I'm  sorry  that  we  have  put  the  cav- 
alrymen so  on  nettles,"  I  said  to  Mrs. 
Baker,  not  wishing  to  see  their  horses 
put  to  needless  torment. 

"  Why,  don't  you  enjoy  it  ?  "  she  re- 
plied with  a  smile.  "  It  will  please  them, 
and  the  horses  are  in  too  good  a  con- 
dition to  be  hurt  by  it." 

Of  course  we  were  to  figure  conspicu- 
ously as  judges.  This  they  all  settled 
among  themselves,  and  it  was  past  mid- 
night when  the  last  horse-racing  story 
was  told  by  the  jockeys  to  be,  and  they 
with  all  their  anxious  friends  crept  un- 
der their  blankets  to  dream  of  "  flyers." 

We  had  a  short  drive  in  the  morning, 
and  camped  on  a  plateau  for  the  pros- 
pective sport.  The  two  cavalry  horses 
that  were  to  act  as  racers  must  have  felt 
a  touch  of  astonishment  at  their  treat- 
ment that  morning.  They  were  curried 
and  rubbed,  sponged  from  mouth  to  heel, 
and  then  blanketed  and  led  to  our  noon 
camp,  while  their  masters  rode  in  the 
wagons,  or  walked  with  them  ;  and  their 
ears  must  have  burned,  for  they  were 
talked  about  all  the  morning  ;  while  the 
possibility  of  running  into  a  Comanche 
ambush  was  a  subject  more  or  less  for- 
gotten, as  all  eyes  turned  repeatedly  and 
admiringly  upon  the  two  innocent  heroes 
of  the  day. 

We  began  to  fear  some  evil  result,  as 
we  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  affair 


we  had  brought  about.  Something  might 
happen  to  the  horses,  or  it  might  give 
the  lurking  savages  an  advantage  that 
would  cost  us  our  lives  as  well  as  our 
goods.  Our  train  as  a  whole  possessed 
a  good-sized  herd  of  stock,  as  a  tempta- 
tion to  the  Indians,  should  they  from 
their  points  of  observation  see  the  chance 
to  take  us  unawares,  and  they  could  well 
guess  that  we  had  also  valuable  plunder 
in  provisions,  clothing,  weapons,  and  am- 
munition. 

While  we  were  thinking  of  this,  the 
entire  detail  was  so  excited  that  we  knew 
they  would  talk  of  the  race  for  a  month 
to  come,  if  nothing  serious  should  hap- 
pen. Blankets,  tobacco,  and  articles  of 
clothing,  as  well  as  anticipated  wages, 
were  bet  freely  upon  the  issue,  some  of 
the  men  putting  their  wagers  on  the 
cream,  and  some  on  the  bay.  These 
men  would  suffer  an  exchange  of  goods 
without  much  loss ;  but  others  were 
shorter-sighted,  and  bet  so  extravagantly 
on  the  one  of  the  two  horses  that  had 
gained  their  fancy,  or  whose  master  was 
more  particularly  their  favorite,  that  the 
losers  would  certainly  become  bankrupts, 
—  and  then,  as  most  of  them  were  under 
obligations  to  the  sutler  at  Fort  Davis, 
we  might  expect  it  to  leak  out  that  we  had 
led  the  detail  into  mischief  to  a  neglect 
of  their  duty.  We  refused  to  gamble  on 
the  race,  but  to  take  off  a  little  of  the 
wickedness  of  our  trick,  we  promised 
each  a  dollar  greenback  to  the  rider  of 
the  losing  racer ;  for  the  riders  of  the 
horses  were  among  those  who  had  staked 
all  they  possessed. 

Tar-heel  Jim  was  said  to  be  a  No.  i 
jockey.  When  he  told  us  that  he  had 
never  lost  a  race,  we  took  his  word  for  it, 
as  we  should  have  done  had  he  added 
that  neither  did  he  ever  win  one.  As  the 
soldier  who  had,  from  Mrs.  Baker's 
praise  of  his  animal,  gotten  the  first 
spark  of  the  now  general  inspiration  to 
have  a  race,  was  disqualified,  because  of 
his  two  hundred  pound  weight,  he  had 
chosen  Tar -heel  Jim  as  his  proxy.  The 
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honor  done  him  by  the  choice  made  Jim 
firmly  believe  in  the  horse's  superiority, 
as  choosing  him  to  ride  the  other  would 
have  given  him  faith  that  nothing  in 
horse  flesh  from  Texas  to  Alaska  could 
match  that  one. 

It  was  evident  that  both  parties  were 
eager  for  our  further  expression  on  what 
might  be  the  issue.  Some  of  them  feared 
that  we  were  silent  from  want  of  faith  in 
the  riders.  To  find  out  if  that  was  so,  the 
orderly  slyly  sought  me  out  while  I  was 
lifting  from  the  mess  box  the  dripping 
sour  dough  bucket,  which  had  foamed 
over  as  I  had  stirred  it  too  full  of  batter. 
He  wanted  my  advice  about  a  rider,  and 
I  told  him  not  to  disappoint  the  camp, 
as  all  wished  him  to  ride  his  horse  him- 
self, he  being  light  weight,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  rider.  "  And,"  I  added,  "  if  the 
long-limbed  bay  proves  to  be  what  his 
rider  says  he  is,  an  old  racer,  let  him  win. 
Don't  run  your  horse  too  hard.  Leave 
the  field  before  the  distance  is  half  run, 
and  no  one  can  be  sure  that  you  were 
fairly  beaten.  And  then,  too,  you  can 
demand  our  two  dollars.  Our  sympa- 
thies are  all  with  the  loser, — that  is 
why  we  don't  want  you  to  win." 

"O,  I  don't  b'lieve  all  I  hear 'bout  dat 
hoss,"  said  the  orderly  with  a  puzzled 
look  and  a  smile ;  "  but  since  it  will 
please  yo',  missus,  I  '11  just  ride  my  hoss 
myself,  an'  ef  yo'  want  me  to  lose,  too, 
mebbe  I  '11  do  dat,  ef  I  can't  help  it, — 
jest  to  please  yo',  missus.  I  like  to 
please  de  ladies,  shore,  dough  I  don't 
want  to  come  out  o'  dis  yer  race  second 
best,"  he  said,  turning  to  go. 

We  noticed  then  that  a  consultation 
was  going  on  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
corral  formed  by  the 'fifteen  wagons,  and 
that  nearly  all  the  men,  excepting  the 
guard  and  the  soldiers  watching  the 
herd  as  it  fed  just  to  the  east  of  camp, 

were  engaged  in  it.     D was  in  the 

center  of  the  group,  and  Sergeant  Wool- 
son  finally  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  :  "  In 
five  minutes  de  bosses  must  be  ready  for 
de  word  '  Go  ! '  from  de  starter,  Mr. 


D ,  an'  six  hundred  yards  to  de  west 

ob  camp.  Dey  must  run  widin  a  scope 
ob  fifty  feet  on  each  side  ob  de  road,  an' 
dey  must  b'ar  down  on  de  camp  an'  fly 
'cross  de  scratch ;  an'  de  first  hoss  ober 
it  is  detitled  to  de  finances  an'  c'latterals 
dependent  'pon  de  issue." 

The  terms  of  the  race  being  known, 
D —  -  objected  to  going  six  hundred 
yards  down,  as  it  was  only  to  be  a  four 
hundred  yard  race,  and  he  had  not  yet 
recovered  fully  from  his  late  injury  ;  but 
his  objections  were  overruled.  The 
scratches,  all  said,  were  to  be,  as  origin- 
ally proposed,  but  four  hundred  yards 
apart,  but  the  horses  must  have  the 
extra  distance  in  which  to  get  a  good 

start ;  and  D reluctantly  yielded  to 

the  word  of  the  overwhelming  majority. 

In  the  meantime,  the  orderly  and  the 
cook,  who  were  cronies,  kept  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  racers,  heedless  of  the  discus- 
sion. They  were  fussing  about  the 
cream,  and  all  the  soldiers,  even  the 
guardman  and  herdman  at  their  stations, 
were  so  taken  up  with  the  race  that  the 
Comanches  might  have  cantered  in  upon 
us  without  being  halted  at  a  shouting 
distance  with  pointing  the  muzzle  of  the 
guard's  gun,  and  the  stentorian  "  Who 
comes  dar  ?" 

The  five  minutes  were  dwindling 
away,  as  the  crowd  began  to  scatter. 

D and  three  soldiers  then  paced  off 

the  ground  to  their  posts  as  starters,  and 
all  their  backs  were  turned,  as  the 
orderly  slyly  loosened  the  cinch-strap  of 
the  bay.  In  a  moment  he  was  back 
again,  stroking  and  patting  the  cream 
innocently.  The  cook  then  produced  a 
bottle  of  bitters,  and  before  anyone 
could  turn  to  see  what  they  were  doing, 
the  bottle  was  emptied  down  the  cream's 
throat.  They  had  been  maneuvering 
silently,  but  at  this  point  the  two  began 
to  talk  loudly.  The  orderly  said  he  pre- 
ferred riding  bare-backed,  "an"  Tar-heel 
didn't  know  nuffin  'bout  race-horses 
when  he  proposed  to  ride  wid  a  saddle." 
Loudly  he  howled  then  that  he  was 
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ready,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
starting  point,  leading  his  horse.  Tar- 
heel was  coming  for  the  bay,  and  we 
took  our  posts  as  judges  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  camp. 

With  a  confident  look  upon  his  fat 
face,  the  owner  of  the  bay  —  the  Ken- 
tucky racer  —  dragged  his  heel  across 
the  road,  and  it  turned  a  furrow  like  a 

fourteen-inch  breaking  plow.  D 

was  at  his  post,  hat  in  hand,  which  he 
should  drop  as  a  signal  to  start  when 
the  two  horses  were  swung  into  line. 
Tar-heel  had  a  raw-hide  in  his  hand,  and 
the  bay  was  jumping  shy  of  it.  The 
stomach  bitters,  too,  were  beginning  to 
take  effect  on  the  cream.  The  riders 
sprang  to  their  seats  ;  down  went  the 
hat,  and  on  came  the  racers  under  whips, 
spurs,  and  yells. 

When  they  were  yet  one  hundred 
yards  from  their  goal,  the  picture  they 
made  was  growing  interesting.  Tar- 
heel was  hanging  with  one  hand  to  the 
bay's  mane,  while  the  saddle  was  balan- 
cing on  the  animal's  rump,  and  one  of  his 
feet  was  employed  in  trying  to  hold  it 
there.  Indeed  Tar-heel  was  undergoing 
violent  exercise,  as  was. also  his  horse, 
who  was  jumping  higher  behind  than  in 
front.  The  orderly  was  lying  low  on  the 
cream,  and  had  his  hands  on  the  reins 
close  up  to  the  bit,  yet  he,  too,  had  a 
contract.  His  horse  was  wild,  yet  he 
kept  it  on  the  course,  and  soon  went 
over  the  scratch,  amid  deafening  roars 
from  the  losers  as  well  as  the  winners. 

The  bay  was  jumping  like  a  wounded 
elk  in  the  corral  one  hundred  feet  north 


of  the  road,  and  as  he  made  his  entry, 
the  saddle  slipped  down  low  enough  to 
get  a  good  send-off  from  his  flying  heels. 
Tar-heel  was  dismounted,  and  fell  in  a 
bed  of  cactus,  while  the  bay,  not  yet  sat- 
isfied, went  through  the  big  camp  fire, 
scattering  cinders,  half-done  beans,  and 
coffee  pots  in  all  directions.  He  was 
soon  caught  and  quieted,  and  found  un- 
injured but  for  a  slight  singeing. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  cream.  The 
bitters  kept  up  a  fomenting  quite  too 
much  for  the  orderly,  who  would  gladly 
have  dismounted  to  get  the  camp's  con- 
gratulations and  count  up  his  winnings. 
He  was  doomed  to  defer  until  his  racer 
had  ran  himself  out,  and  came  into  camp 
exhausted, —  both  heroes  as  wet  as  if 
they  had  had  a  plunge  bath. 

For  a  half  hour  after  his  fall,  Tar-heel 
was  satisfied  to  lay  stretched  out  upon 
the  earth,  while  his  comrades  plucked 
out  cactus  thorns.  He,  when  he  was 
again  in  order,  smilingly  accepted  our 
money,  the  only  stake  he  had  won  ;  and 
the  losers,  we  were  glad  to  learn,  were 
not  the  great  sufferers  their  talk  had  in- 
dicated that  they  would  be.  All  enjoyed 
the  issue  excepting  Tar-heel.  His  smiles 
were  somewhat  grim,  in  part  from  the 
pain  of  his  many  wounds,  but  mostly 
from  chagrin,  as  we  could  guess.  He 
did  not  join  the  uproarious  merriment 
that  filled  our  camp  for  the  next  two 
hours,  until  we  were  again  under  way 
but  my  judgment  of  racing  horseflesh 
w,as  highly  praised,  and  that  was  a  race 
that  will  live  without  record  with  its  ev- 
ery witness. 

Dagmar  Mariagdr. 
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"THEY  WASHED  OUT  A  LITTLE  DEAD  BABY." 


"  DID  I  ever  tell  you  about  the  baby 
they  washed  out  of  a  bank  ?  " 

My  friend  Mrs.  Strong  had  just  come 
down  from  the  high  Sierras,  and  I  had 
already  been  listening  all  day  to  her  sto- 
ries of  mining  life  ;  but  I  threw  aside 
my  worsted  work  and  curled  myself  up 
on  the  lounge  to  listen  again. 

"And  the  singular  part  of  it  is,  it  was 
as  natural  and  perfect  as  life, —  just  like 
a  wax  model." 

I  expressed  my  surprise,  but  she  was 
very  much  in  earnest,  and  went  on  : 

"  It  was  a  lost  grave,  in  among  the 
brush  on  the  hill  back  of  town.  It  had 
been  grown  up  to  pines  and  brush  for 
years,  and  one  forgets  about  lone  graves 
in  the  mountains. 

"  Strong  had  b'een  washing  out  the  hill, 
-  they  call  it  the  Red  Bank  Mine.  That 
morning  they  washed  out  a  little  dead 
baby  was  quite  exciting,  for  Long  Flat, 
—  it  is  so  seldom  that  anything  ever  hap- 
pens up  there.  Everybody  in  town 
crowded  into  the  hotel,— they  thought 
the  box  was  full  of  money,  sure. 

"It  was  in  the  spring  after  a  warm  rain, 
when  the  last  snow  was  melting,  and 
Strong  and  two  hands  were  out  there 
washing  down  things  in  a  hurry.  They 
were  playing  the  water  on  full  force,  and 
every  little  while  a  young  pine  would 
come  down.  Strong  saw  the  box  start, 
but  they  could  n't  stop  the  water  soon 
enough,  and  it  came  sliding  down  with 
a  cave  of  earth. 

"  The  men  thought  they  had  found  a 
buried  treasure,  and  rushed  after  it.  But 
Strong  made  them  tie  ropes  around  it 
and  carry  it  into  town. 

"  He  intended  to  bring  it  to  the  house, 
but  as  he  was  following  along  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  it  was  no  treasure, —  it 
was  too  large  and  too  light, —  so  he  let 


them  carry  it  into  the  hotel.     Half  the 
town  rushed  in  to  see  what  they  had." 

I  wanted  to  ask  if  it  was  a  very  large 
hotel  or  a  very  small  town,  but  refrained. 

"  Then  there  was  the  new  boarder,  a 
lady  who  had  come  on  the  stage  the  day 
before,— 

"  Who  was  she  ?  " 

"  No  one  knew  her  then  ;  but  I  think 
Strong  knew  her  as  soon  as  he  saw  her, 
though  her  face  was  partly  screened  by 
a  veil ;  but  she  had  lovely  dark  eyes  that 
shone  through,  and  pretty,  refined  fea- 
tures that  one  could  not  easily  forget. 
She  was  crossing  the  porch  going  for  a 
walk  when  they  came  up.  She  always 
looks  so  stylish  and  genteel, —  at  least 
we  all  think  so,"  and  my  friend  thought- 
fully passed  her  hand  over  the  sleeve  of 
her  own  faultless  attire. 

"Go  on  about  the  box." 

"Well,  they  set  the  box  on  a  card 
table  in  the  bar-room  and  pried  off  the 
cover.  There  was  a  plain,  tight  box 
inside,  but  it  did  n't  look  like  a  coffin,  so 
they  pried  off  the  top,  and  there  lay  a 
pretty  little  child  as  perfect  as  life,  and 
it  had  been  dead  fifteen  years." 

"  O,  no  !  " 

"  It  is  a  fact, — they  all  saw  it.  It  was 
as  round  and  plump  as  a  live  baby,  and 
there  was  color  in  its  cheeks,  and  its 
yellow  curls,  and  little  white  dress,  and 
knots  of  white  and  blue  ribbons,  were 
j  ust  as  when  they  were  put  in  the  ground. 
But  the  flowers  in  its  hands  were  shriv- 
eled away." 

"  Was  it  petrified  ?  " 

"  No,  but  you  would  have  thought  the 
people  were,  standing  there  looking  at  it, 
because  no  one  knew  about  a  child  being 
buried  on  the  hill. 

"All  at  once  that  woman  pushed  the 
crowd  aside  and  stood  there,  white  as 
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the  baby's  arm,  and  trembling  all  over. 
She  clasped  her  hands  to  hold  them 
still,— they  heard  her  say  : 

" '  O,  my  Rose,  my  Rose,  my  own 
baby  ! ' 

"Then  she  lifted  up  her  head  and 
leaned  forward  calmly,  and  drew  a  white 
ribbon  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  little 
dress,  and  tied  on  to  that  ribbon  hung  a 
beautiful  diamond  ring.  She  held  it  up 
and  looked  around  at  them  all.  '  I  want 
you  all  to  see  that  I  took  it  out,'  she 
said. 

"  Then  Strong  came  out  of  the  crowd 
and  took  her  hand,  and  spoke  to  her. 

"  '  I  can  testify,  Mrs.  Weldon,'  he  said, 
'  I  know  all  about  it.  Don't  you  remem- 
ber Will  Strong  ? ' 

"  She  just  nodded,  and  sighed,  and 
shivered,  and  quietly  fainted  away. 

"  Will  gave  the  ring  to  Hill,  the  hotel 
man. 

"  '  You  just  lock  that  up  in  the  safe,' 
he  said.  'It  belongs  to  her.' 

"They  carried  her  into  the  parlor, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  bar-room  said 
when  they  looked  at  the  baby  again,  it 
had  all  changed  and  fallen  away  to  noth- 
ing. Strong  had  them  close  it  up  just 
as  it  was,  and  they  found  a  faded  writing, 
— '  Rose  Weldon,  aged  9  mos.,  1873.' 

"  Strong  ordered  a  buggy  and  brought 
her  up.  to  our  house.  I  asked  Will  why 
he  did  n't  have  her  walk, —  she  was  able 
to.  He  said,  '  Because  she  's  Tom  Wei- 
don's  wife.' 

"I  didn't  know  before  that  Weldon 
had  a  wife,  but  Will  hushed  me  up,  and 
told  me  to  do  everything  I  could  for  her, 
—  and  so  I  did. 

"She  cried  gently  all  the  afternoon  ; 
then  at  night  she  dressed  up  pretty  and 
fresh  in  a  white  wool  dress  trimmed  with 
lovely  yellow  lace,  and  went  to  the  piano 
and  played  and  sang, —  well,  you  never 
heard  such  music.  And  when  we  went 
into  raptures  over  it,  she  took  it  very 
quietly. 

"'This  is  the  way  I  make  my  living, 
she  said.  '  The  Catholic  churches  where 


I  sing  want  good  music,  and  they  pay 
for  it.'  Then  she  went  on  and  sang  lit- 
tle snatches  from  her  church  solos,— 
such  lovely  things  I  never  dreamt  of 
before. 

"  When  we  went  to  our  rootrTthat 
night  Will  said  : — 

"  '•!  've  telegraphed  for  Weldon.' 

"  1  took  him  by  the  throat.  '  Now,'  I 
said,  '  I  '11  just  choke  you  till  you  tell  me 
all  about  her.' " 

Mrs.  Strong  paused. 

"  Now,  go  on." 

"  It  is  a  short  and  simple  story.  Six- 
teen years  ago  Tom  Weldon  came  to 
Long  Flat  with  his  pretty  young  wife 
and  baby,  and  commenced  to  build  the 
White  Ridge  Ditch,  the  one  we  own  in 
now,  you  know.  He  was  very  proud  "of 
his  wife,  and  built  her  a  pretty  home  a 
little  out  of  town  on  Red  Hill. 

"  She  had  a  piano,  the  only  one  in  the 
mountains  then,  and  when  Von  Wilder, 
a  handsome  young  fellow,  came  up  from 
Marysville  to  survey  on  the  ditch,  and 
brought  a  violin  and  a  guitar,  he  soon 
took  to  spending  his  evenings  on  Red 
Hill.  The  only  music  in  the  country 
was  what  they  two  made,  so  I  could  n't 
blame  him  much.  Will  says  Weldon 
was  furiously  jealous  from  the  first,  and 
made  her  unhappy  without  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse. 

"  One  night  he  came  home  late,  and 
found  them  singing  together  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Some  say  he  struck  her, —  any 
way  there  was  a  furious  scene ;  and  the 
next  night  the  baby  died  suddenly  of 
croup. 

"  People  said  she  never  left  it  till  it 
was  covered  in  the  ground  ;  then  she 
kept  by  herself  and  never  complained. 
She  didn't  notice  her,  husband  or  any- 
one, poor  thing. 

"  But  Weldon  acted  like  a  fool.  He 
accidentally  met  Von  Wilder  in  the  bar- 
room at  the  hotel,  and  Von  Wilder  was 
showing  a  fine  diamond  ring  to  a  crowd. 
It  seems  Mrs.  Weldon  had  one  just  like 
it,  her  engagement  ring.  Weldon  rushed 
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home  like  a  madman  and  demanded  it. 
The  woman  who  was  with  her  said  she 
rose  up  cool  as  an  icicle,  and  said  :-=- 

'"Tom  Weldon,  my  engagement  ring 
has  gone  where  my  heart  is,  and  hope 
with  it  as  long  as  you  act  in  this  way.' 

"That  was  all, —  nobody  knew  what 
that  meant.  Weldon  sold  out  his  in- 
terest in  the  ditch  the  same  day, —  that 
was  easy  done  in  those  times, —  knocked 
Von  Wilder  over  in  the  mud,  but  not  to 
hurt  him,  and  left  town. 

"  There  was  a  great  scandal  about  her ; 
everybody  thought  Von  Wilder  had  her 
ring,  and  the  little  wretch  denied  it  in 
such  a  feeble  manner  that  no  one  be- 
lieved him.  She  sold  her  furniture,  took 
her  piano,  and  went  to  San  Francisco. 
The  baby's  grave  was  never  marked, 
the  house  was  moved  down  and  became 
a  part  of  the  hotel." 

"And  Weldon" 

"  O,  he  went  down  to  the  county 
seat,  bought  and  sold  mines  ;  then  he 

went  to  the  railroad  town  of  W ,  and 

had  all  the  benefit  of  the  valley  boom. 
He  's  a  rich  man,  been  in  the  legislature 
twice,  and  a  popular  man,  too,  —  they 
say  he 's  as  moderate  as  he  used  to  be 
hasty." 

"And  he  never  applied  for  a  divorce  ? " 

"O,  no." 

"And  you  telegraphed  him  the  ring 
was  found  ? " 

"Yes,  and  he  answered,  'Hold  her  — 
I  'm  coming.' 

"You  can't  keep  anything  still  up 
there,  and  every  one  was  on  the  lookout 
for  the  stage  the  next  day." 

"  Every  one  in  town  and  the  country, 
too,  I  venture  to  say." 

"  Yes,  the  miners  straggled  in,  and 
the  girls  stayed  home  from  school ;  but 
Weldon  came  through  about  two  hours 
be€«re  the  stage  with  his  own  team.  He 
drove  straight  to  our  house,  but  there 
were  three  men  there  ready  to  take  the 
horses.  Poor  horses  —  they  had  been 
driven  nearly  to  death." 

"  But  about  him  ? " 


"  He  was  a  fine  looking  man,  but  as 
much  too  gray  for  forty  as  she  looked 
too  young  for  thirty-three." 

"  Never  mind  how  he  looked,"  cried  I 
impatiently.  "  What  did  he  do  ?  " 

"  Strong  took  him  straight  down  to  the 
hotel,  and  got  him  the  ring,  and  there 
were  plenty  there  to  corroborate  the 
story. 

"  Mrs.  Weldon  seemed  glad  to  stay 
with  me.  She  had  come  up  to  the  old 
town  to  rest,  she  said,  away  from  schol- 
ars and  concerts,  and  if  I  would  keep 
her,  she  would  be  so  glad. 

"  Strong  told  me  not  to  let  her  know 
what  he  had  done  till  the  last,  but  when 
I  saw  them  start  back  from  the  hotel,  I 
thought  I  ought  to  prepare  her.  She 
looked  lovely:  she  had  on  a  long  trailing 
dress  of  cream  cashmere  and  black  vel- 
vet, and  she  seemed  so  reserved  and  re- 
fined I  hardly  knew  how  to  approach 
her. 

"  So  I  just  put  my  arm  around  her 
waist  and  said,  '  There  is  some  one  com- 
ing I  think  you  know,'  and  led  her  to  the 
front  window. 

"  She  drew  in  her  breath,  and  caught 
my  hand  like  a  child,  and  dropped  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  and  looked  at  them 
all  the  time  as  they  came  up  the  hill  and 
along  the  path  to  the  gate,  —  it  was  just 
like  holding  a  little  frightened,  trembling 
bird  in  your  hand. 

"  Tom  Weldon  looked  very  handsome 
and  grand  in  his  fine  clothes  beside  my 
husband  in  his  every  day  coat,  but  I  was 
very  proud  of  my  good  Will  just  then,  I 
can  tell  you." 

"  Yes, — go  on." 

"  Well,  when  they  came  to  the  gate, 
he  looked  up  and  saw  her  lying  in  my 
arms  ;  then  she  shivered  as  if  she  was 
cold  and  drew  herself  up,  and  shrank  in- 
to my  white  lace  curtains,  and  there  she 
stood  proud  and  still  when  they  came 
in. 

"  Will  beckoned  me  to  come  out,  but 
she  caught  my  sleeve  and  implored  me 
with  a  look  to  stay. 
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"Tom  Weldon  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  holding  his  hat  and  overcoat. 

"Then  she  turned  to  him  quite  calm 
and  cool,  and  said  with  a  world  of  bitter- 
ness in  her  voice  :  — 

"  '  And  did  you  find  your  ring  at  last  ? 
Are  you  convinced  now  ?  Why  should 
I  want  your  ring  when  you  thought  me 
untrue  ?  I  thought  baby  ought  to  keep 
it.' 

"  Weldon  looked  so  white  and  sad, —  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  and  said  so  hum- 
bly, '  O,  Lily,  my  poor  wife,  don't  speak 
to  me  so,  but  come — '  " 

Mrs.  Strong  paused. 

"And  she  went — ?" 

"  No,  indeed  she  did  n't ;  she  was  too 
proud  for  that.  She  lifted  up  her  head, 
and  her  cheeks  were  like  flame,  and  she 
said  : 

"  '  I  will  never  go  to  any  man  with  a 
blackened  reputation.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
Tom  Weldon,  you  made  my  name  a  by- 
word up  here.  People  will  think  no  bet- 
ter of  me  for  going  back  to  you.  I  have 
a  fair  name  below,  and  I  can  earn  my 
living.  You  left  me, —  how  dare  you  ask 
me  back  to  revive  my  shame.  Go,  please. ' 

"  Weldon  stood  looking  at  her  a  mo- 
ment, then  he  said  quietly,  'Madam,  I 
am  your  servant,'  and  turned  and  went 
out,  and  Will  kept  with  him,  and  they 
went  out  the  back  way  together. 

"  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  hearing 
she  broke  down  completely,  and  came 
into  my  arms,  sobbing  and  crying.  I  put 
her  on  the  lounge  and  stayed  with  her. 

"  '  O,  my  poor  Tom,  my  darling  ! '  she 
would  say.  '  He  has  been  faithful  all 
these  years,  and  I  love  him  so  !  O,  my 
dear,  my  dear  ! ' 

"  Then  when  I  would  want  to  go  and 
get  him  she  would  stiffen  up,  and  say 
she  wouldn't  see  him  at  all. 

"  The  next  day  she  was  perfectly  cool 
and  firm,  and  we  sent  down  for  the  box 
and  buried  little  Rose  again  in  the  town 
burying-ground. 

"  In  two  days  Weldon  had  a  stone-cut- 
ter up  from  the  city,  and  he  must  have 


spent  a  thousand  dollars  on  that  little 
grave  before  he  was  through  with  it." 

"And  she?" 

"  Oh,  she  staid  quietly  with  me,  and 
I  took  her  for  walks  and  rides,  and  tried 
to  amuse  her,  but  she  failed  constantly, 
and  I  was  afraid  she  would  die  on  our 
hands.  Weldon  sent  up  doctor  after 
doctor,  but  she  would  n't  see  them." 

"  I  think  she  was  right." 

"  No,  I  think  Weldon  worked  out  a 
forgiveness,  poor  fellow.  He  stayed 
there  at  the  hotel,  and  showed  that  ring 
and  ribbon  to  every  old  settler  he  could 
find ;  nearly  everybody  in  the  county 
knew  about  it,  and  people  began  to  feel 
sorry  for  him.  But  he  is  too  bright  a 
man  to  do  nothing,  and  it  was  n't  three 
weeks  before  he  and  Strong  were  driv- 
ing over  the  mountains,  and  he  started 
the  excitement  about  the  Dry  Valley  Ir- 
rigating Ditch, — that 's  helped  our  coun- 
try a  great  deal. 

"  All  this  time  he  had  n't  seen  her,  and 
he  told  Will  one  day  that  if  he  could 
only  hear  her  sing  once  more,  he  thought 
he  could  go  away. 

"  So  we  planned  it,  and  got  up  an  en- 
tertainment for  the  town  hall.  We  had 
hard  work  to  coax  her  to  sing  for  us,  but 
she  finally  consented,  if  Weldon  would 
n't  be  there.  So  Weldon  agreed  to  keep 
out  of  sight,  and  we  put  her  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 

"  I  forget  what  it  was  she  sang  first, 
but  the  crowd  fairly  went  mad.  They 
kept  calling  her  out,  and  she  sang  bal- 
lads, 'Annie  Laurie '  and  '  Bonnie  Doon,' 
and  that  only  made  them  worse.  Then 
some  one  wanted  '  Home,  Sweet  Home,' 
and  they  kept  stamping  and  cheering 
and  calling. 

"  I  was  in  the  dressing-room  with  her, 
and  she  clung  to  me  pitifully. 

" '  I  can't  sing  that  here?  she  said. 

"  But  the  ladies  fairly  pushed  her  out. 
It  was  awfully  cruel,  I  think.  Her  voice 
began  to  fail  and  tremble  on  the  second 
verse.  She  struggled  through  with  the 
chorus,  then  I  rang  the  curtain  down. 
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She  was  trembling  so  she  could  hardly 
walk. 

"  I  was  sure  she  was  going  to  break 
down  entirely,  so  I  threw  my  circular 
around  her,  and  dragged  her  out  the  back 
door.  It  was  completely  hid  by  flags 
and  evergreens,  so  no  one  knew  in  the 
confusion  where  we  went.  But  Weldon 
must  have  known,  for  when  she  lifted 
up  her  face  from  my  arm,  there  he  stood 
in  the  moonlight,  calm  and  handsome  as 
ever,  dear  fellow.  I  don't  wonder  he  is 
so  popular." 

"  Then  what  did  you  do  ? " 

"  I  didn  t  have  time  to  do  anything. 


They  needed  me  inside,  so  I  just  put 
her  in  his  arms  and  slipped  back." 

"  Did  she  stay  there  ?  " 

Mrs.  Stroiig  stretched  out  her  long 
shapely  arms. 

"  I  presume  so.  At  least  she  was  there 
half  an  hour  after,  when  I  had  a  chance 
to  slip  out  again. 

"  Weldon  looked  up  at  me. 

"  '  We  Ve  found  Home,  Sweet  Home,' 
he  said. 

"  And  I  sometimes  fancy,''  said  Mrs. 
Strong,  rising,  "  that  the  baby  literally 
came  to  life  to  deliver  up  the  proof  of 
her  innocence.'' 

L.  H.  SJiuey. 


KAWEAH. 

As  some  sad  God,  Kaweah  stands  alone, 
Wrapped  in  majestic  silence  of  the  past, 
A  film  oFpurple  cloud  about  him  cast, 
The  frost  of  ages  on  his  brow  of  stone. 
He  'hears  the  sobbing  cry  and  weary  moan 
Of  centuries  swept  onward  by  the  blast, 
Yet  still*he  waits,  calm,  patient  to  the  last, 
To  see  his  queen  resume  her  vacant  throne. 

O  rock,  relentless  in  thy  vigil  drear! 

Men's  hearts  are  seared  and  burnt  with  lust  of  gold  ; 

They  fling  away  the  heritage  they  hold 

For  bitter  creeds,  whose  deity  is  fear. 

But  thou,  who  waitst  to  see  the  dawn  unfold, 

Have  courage,  still  some  loyalty  is  here. 

Rrncc  Douglas. 
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I.     SUNRISE   IN   THE   SIERRAS. 

THE  stars,  like  tired  watchers  spent  with  sleep, 

Or  like  late  revelers  o'er  heavy  wine, 

Seem  waiting  some  unfathomable  sign 

To  end  the  weary  vigil  that  they  keep. 

The  creatures  of  the  night  seek  shelter  deep 

In  forest  glade  wherein  no  light  doth  shine. 

A  sense  of  subtle  influence  divine, 

Makes  all  the  grass  with  dewy  teardrops  weep. 

The  east  grows  tremulous  as  with  a  sigh, 

The  snow-clad  peaks  are  touched  with  rosy  light. 

Smiling  thro'  happy  dreams  the  jeweled  night, 

Drifts  slowly  westward  as  if  loth  to  fly. 

Ten  thousand  bird-throats  lift  their  matins  bright, - 

And  lo !  the  new  dawn  cleaves  the  primrose  sky. 


II.     SUNSET   IN   THE   SIERRAS. 

FAR  down  the  crimson  reaches  of  the  sky, 
In  golden  pomp  the  great  sun  seeks  the  west, 
While  clad  in  glory  for  their  parting  guest, 
A  sea  of  mountains  lift  their  summits  high, 
And  ranged  about  in  solemn  splendor  lie, — 
A  majesty  of  peace,  a  brooding  rest, 
The  loneliness  that  poets  love  the  best, 
Made  sacred  by  vast  nature's  happy  sigh. 

The  birds  sing  vespers  to  the  fading  light, 
The  live  oaks  rustle  in  the  freshening  breeze, 
The  forest  trembles  with  its  mysteries, 
As  strange,  wild  creatures  swiftly  come  to  sight, 
A  crescent  moon  hangs  o'er  the  fringe  of  trees. 
And  diademed  with  stars  descends  the  night. 


Bruce  Douglas. 
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THE  COLONEL,  AT  HOME,  IN  SONOMA  COUNTY. 


AFTER  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  the  Colonel  —  finding  himself 
nearly  moneyless  and  quite  guiltless  of 
renown  —  decided  to  migrate,  to  begin 
life  anew  in  some  other  land  remote  from 
that  of  unhappy  memories.  Acting  on 
this  decision  he  closed  up  his  affairs, 
and  with  his  earthly  possessions  —  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  band  of  fine,  healthy 
children  —  sailed  for  the  El  Dorado  of 
the  West,  and  in  due  season  touched  its 
magic  shore. 

By  fraud  or  other  nefarious  means, 
considered  in  his  code  of  life  execrable, 
a  Kentucky  gentleman  may  have  been 
robbed  of  fame  justly  his,  of  land,  gold, 
and  other  things  his  by  right  of  inherit- 
ance or  otherwise  ;  but  no  machination 
of  his  enemies,  no  scheming  of  those 
opposed  to  him  in  politics,  no  threats 
from  encroaching  poverty,  have  ever 
succeeded  in  depriving  him  of  that  am- 
ple and  becoming  leisure  which  fits  his 
status  in  life,  and  makes  him  to  the  un- 
easy Yankee  a  wonder  and  a  glory.  And 
the  Colonel, —  conservative  and  faithful 
to  the  type  of  his  fathers,—  his  foot  well 
planted  on  California's  soil,  looked  com- 
posedly about,  and  showing  no  haste  to 
purchase  land,  waited  to  find  a  piece 
matching  that  mapped  out  in  his  own 
in  in  d. 

Several  years  were  spent  in  visiting 
the  different  counties  celebrated  for 
their  productiveness  and  equable  cli- 
mate. The  nearest  approach  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky,  minus  its  objectionable  ones, 
was  the  goal  of  the  Colonel's  desire. 
At  last,  he  found  it  in  Sonoma  County, 
where  upon  the  Santa  Rosa — a  stream 
small,  but  not  too  small  to  bear  a  poetic 
name  — he  pitched  his  tent,  and  there, 
little  by  little',  became  the  dignified 
possessor  of  twenty  acres  of  fine  orchard 


land,  planted  with  prunes,  now  in  full 
bearing. 

It  was  at  a  fortunate  period  of  his 
life — his  children  grown  into  men  and 
women,  bearing  their  own  burdens  and 
responsibilities;  his  land  paid  for,  and 
his  prunes  sold,  on  the  trees,  at  three 
cents  a  pound  —  that  we  made  his  ac- 
quaintance; and  now,  falling  into  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf,  the  fire  of  his 
Southern  blood  toned  by  time  and  cir- 
cumstances into  a  gentle,  pervasive,  per- 
suasive heat,  the  Colonel  beguiled  us 
into  idleness  through  many  an  hour, 
while  we  listened  to  accounts  of  his  later 
exploits  as  well  as  to  reminiscences  of 
his  "Old  Kentucky  Home"  and  the 
manner}  and  customs  there  prevailing. 

With  a  peculiar  touch,  all  his  own,  he 
idealized  the  history  of  Sonoma  County, 
and  made  it  a  charming  agglomeration 
of  truth  and  fiction.  Passing  through 
his  mind,  dull  facts  took  on  a  glow  and 
brilliancy  of  color  marvelous  to  contem- 
plate ;  after  their  baptism  of  fire  in  the 
heated  imagination  of  the  Colonel  they 
—  if  facts  be  self  conscious  —  must,  to 
say  the  least,  have  felt  flattered  at  the 
result. 

A  pleasing  instance  is  the  story  of  the 
good  Friar  Amoroso,  who  in  1823,  (so 
say  the  annals,)  in  his  mad  enthusiasm 
for  the  conversion  of  souls,  pushed  into 
Sonoma  County  in  search  of  new  fields 
of  endeavor ;  there,  coming  upon  a 
young  Indian  maiden,  he  seized  and 
dragged  her  to  the  nearest  water  at 
hand,  and  christened  both  her  and  the 
stream  "  Santa  Rosa."  This  legend  as 
it  came  from  the  Colonel  possessed  a 
romantic  beauty,  a  delicate  finish,  not 
found  in  the  chronicles  of  the  State, 
which  are  but  bare  and  meager  regard- 
ing the  subsequent  events  and  adven- 
tures in  the  young  woman's  life. 
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The  chief  interest  attending  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  largest  vineyards 
and  orchards,  as  well  as  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  the  private  lives  of  their  own- 
ers, were  known  to  him,  and  one  would 
think,  after  hearing  these  family  histo- 
ries, that  in  addition  to  her  vast  vine- 
yards and  orchards  Sonoma  might  just- 
ly claim  to  be  the  paradise,  the  banner 
county,  of  the  enterprising  foreman  ;  for 
after  her  husband's  death  the  Sonoma 
woman  finds  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
fascinations  of  her  foreman,  whom  she 
places  in  possession  so  soon  as  time  has 
slightly  blunted  the  sharpness  of  Mrs. 
Grundy's  surveillance.  That  he  does  not 
prove  all  her  fancy  painted,  and  seems  to 
find  less  entertainment  in  her  than  in 
sequestering  unto  himself  her  goods  and 
chattels,  serves  in  no  wise  as  a  warning 
to  her  sister  widows,  who  go  right  on 
marrying  foremen  as  opportunity  offers. 

The  Colonel  arose  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing and  went  forth  to  his  orchard, —  here 
to  prop  an  overburdened  bough,  there 
to  reproach  another  with  unfruitfulness 
to  look  well  about  and  see  what  the  night 
had  wrought  for  him.  If  it  were  indus- 
try alone,  and  not  the  coolness  and  senti- 
ment of  the  hour,  that  drew  him  forth  so 
early,  why  later  were  his  labors  not  ex- 
tended to  fence-patching,  gate-hanging, 
and  other  little  matters  ?  Sentiment,  no 
doubt,  again  suggested  to  him  that  in 
some  instances  the  picturesque  overbal- 
ances in  value  the  convenient. 

At  breakfast  he  would  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  his  observations,  never  forget- 
ting to  add  that  the  hours  from  five  to 
seven,  like  the  hours  of  youth,  are  full 
of  strange  and  startling  beauty  ;  that,  to 
him,  the  beginning  of  a  thing,  even  of 
a  day,  had  a  greater,  a  livelier  charm, 
than  its  ending.  With  the  rather  coarse 
and  common  fiber  of  his  being  mingled 
a  keen  susceptibility  to  nature's  chan- 
ging moods.  Responding  to  odors,  tones, 
and  tints,  too  delicate  to  be  perceived  by 
dulled  city  organs,  he  proved  a  perpet- 
ual surprise  to  those  who  prided  them- 


selves on  the  fineness  of  their  sensibili- 
ties. 

The  Santa  Rosa,  as  it  traverses  the 
Colonel's  twenty  acres,  is  an  unpreten- 
tious stream,  and  can  be  crossed  even 
by  the  most  timid  child,  on  a  foot-bridge 
constructed  of  stones,  placed  at  safe  dis- 
tances by  the  Colonel  himself ;  but  the 
Santa  Rosa,  like  man,  has  moments  when 
it  rises  superior  to  its  ordinary  self  and 
works  wonders,—  witness  the  debris 
lodged  in  the  branches  of  trees  growing 
on  its  banks,  telling  of  its  rise  and  ener- 
getic flow  during  the  heavy  rains  of  last 
winter.  On  the  spreading  boughs  of  an 
alder  were  caught — besides  other  things 
—  a  piece  of  matting,  its  life  and  pat- 
tern well  washed  out,  and  a  lady's  French 
kid  boot,  now  hard  as  wood,  its  original 
gloss  changed  to  a  deadish  black,  and 
altogether  a  wreck  of  its  former  self. 

"Ah  !  none  but  a  Kentucky  foot  could 
have  worn  that  shoe,"  said  the  Colonel, 
taking  in  his  hand  the  slender  shoe, 
which  —  though  stiff  as  a  board  —  still 
revealed  something  of  its  former  shape, 
and  something  of  the  personality  of  its 
wearer,  for  the  buttons  were  intact,  and 
the  shoe  had  been  longer  than  the  foot. 

"  Yes,"  he  continued,  "  in  my  time,  a 
Kentucky  belle  had  feet  unmatched  for 
smallness,  trimness,  arched  instep,  and 
in  fact  for  everything  that  goes  to  make 
perfection.  Did  you  ever  heer  of  Sal- 
lie  Ward,  of  Louisville  ?  Sallie  Ward,  in 
her  day,  was  a  stunner.  Ah  !  the  good 
old  times,  when  America  had  ladies  that 
were  ladies  ! " 

Seeing  he  was  full  of  the  subject, 
we  willingly  became  listeners  to  the 
striking  points  of  difference  between 
the  woman  of  that  country  and  period, 
and  the  rather  reprehensible  one  of  this. 

A  little  stretch  of  sand  and  pebbles  — 
commonly  known  as  a  sand  bar  —  lay 
almost  at  our  back  door,  and  the  water 
of  a  ditch  (dug  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Colonel's  cabbage  patch)  empty  ing  there 
into  the  Santa  Rosa,  wooed  us,  with  its 
musical  trinkle,  trinkle,  on  hot  days,  to 
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the  little  beach.  There,  sprawling  about, 
trying  to  find  positions  conducive  to  the 
easy  flow  of  thought  and  suitable  conver- 
sation, and  frequently  finding  the  posi- 
tion, but  never  the  easy  flow  of  thought, 
we  whiled  away  many  a  morning,  watch- 
ing the  blithe  and  active  water  spiders, 
commonly  called  skaters,  as  they 
skimmmed  the  water,  propelling  them- 
selves by  their  own  methods.  Some  of 
them,  as  they  moved  about,  held  in  their 
antennae  what  seemed  to  be  diamonds, 
radiating  gleams  of  light ;  others  carried 
in  their  feet  bright  points  that  sparkled 
'  like  stars,  as  they  turned  and  whirled 
darting  here  and  there. 

The  skater  had  a  mission,  —  a  life 
work, —  and  to  the  unlearned  in  skater 
lore  that  mission  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  continual  effort  to  frighten 
his  lesser  brethren.  A  big  one  —  plying 
his  front  legs  to  advantage,  making  good 
headway  —  innocently,  and  without  un- 
due haste  approaches  a  smaller  one,  then, 
quicker  than  thought,  pounces  upon 
him.  Sometimes  he  springs  clear  of  the 
water  at  a  single  bound,  gives  three  lit- 
tle skippety  hops,  then  attacks  the  object 
of  his  attention.  Is  he  animated  by  love 
or  hate  ?  Certain  cool,  well-thought-out, 
misleading,  business-like  methods,  em- 
ployed in  the  early  part  of  the  game, 
combined  with  a  venomous  vivacity 
shown  later  at  the  moment  of  success, 
hint  that  he  is  in  touch  with  nature's 
law,  and  means  to  occupy  by  might  all 
the  space  he  can  conveniently  fill  and 
hold. 

And  here  also,  seated  on  the  warm 
sand,  we  idled  away  many  an  afternoon, 
while  the  sun,  through  the  ferns  and 
moving  foliage,  made  checkered  shapes 
in  gold,  and  the  perfume  from  the  bloom- 
ing azaleas,  bending  in  beauty  over  the 
stream  above,  floated  to  us  on  each  pass- 
ing breath  of  air.  The  wild  blackberry 
vines,  clambering  in  natural  grace,  and 
mingling  with  rich  tufts  of  long  grass, 
which  now  and  again  exposed  snake-like 
roots  creeping  along  the  steep,  crumb- 


ling banks;  the  shadow-ferns  and  branch- 
es from  the  shallow  depths  below,  com- 
ing up  to  the  surface  to  hob-nob  with 
their  real,  material  selves,  growing  on 
the  overhanging  shore ;  cobwebs,  like 
fairies'  hammocks  of  silver  gauze,  swing- 
ing and  glittering  in  iridescent  hues, 
and  sometimes  spun  in  tiers  of  three  or 
four  on  a  single  redwood  bough  ;  the 
crow's  dull  caw,  startling  the  vibrant  si- 
lence ;  the  fascinating  search  for  strange 
or  precious  stones,  as  we  lay  pouring  the 
sand  from  hand  to  hand, —  all  made  the 
Colonel's  private  beach  a  delectable 
place  whereon  to  do  all  things,  save 
those  tinctured  with  reality  or  common 
sense.  Here  the  Colonel  never  touched 
upon  fruit  culture  in  its  manifold  varia- 
tions, its  manifold  joys  and  sorrows,  nor 
upon  the  wrongs  and  robberies  done  the 
producer ;  he  never  spoke  of  the  mystery 
attending  the  fact  that  in  almost  the 
very  same  spot  fruit  trees  lived  and 
fruit  trees  died,  and  no  man  could  tell 
why.  Not  once  did  he  take  out  his  glass 
to  show  us  how  the  scale  performs  its 
work.  No.  —  the  beach  was  worthy  of 
the  best  there  was  in  the  Colonel,  un- 
mixed with  the  personal,  the  perishable. 

One  afternoon  he  strolled  over,  with 
a  green-covered  book  under  his  arm  ; 
there  was  in  his  bearing  a  subtle  some- 
thing that  indicated  unusual  thoughtful- 
ness  and  a  loftier  mood  than  common. 

"  You  have  all  heard  of  Walt  Whit- 
man?" 

We  admitted  that  we  had. 

"  Have  you  read  him  ?" 

We  admitted  that  we  had  tried. 

"You  don't  like  him?" 

We  confessed  we  did  n't. 

"Come,  I'll  make  you  like  him." 

Finding  we  were  in  for  it  we  composed 
ourselves  theosophically,  and  knowing 
that  Karma,  woven  by  wicked  deeds 
done  in  past  incarnations,  must  be 
worked  out  and  adjusted  by  suffering  on 
this  plane,  we  made  no  complaint  of 
the  nature  of  the  deed  about  to  be  done, 
nor  of  the  seeming  advantage  about  to 
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be  taken  of  us,  but  stoically  put  ourselves 
to  listening. 

He  opened  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  saying 
he  would  read  such  as  seemed  good  to 
read,  and  would  skip  such  as  seemed 
good  to  skip,  and  began  at  the  lines 
entitled 

Walt   Whitman. 

I  celebrate  myself ; 

And  what  I  assume  you  shall  assume  ; 

For  every  atom  belonging  to  me,  as  good  belongs  to 

you. 

I  loaf  and  invite  my  soul  ; 

I  lean  and  loaf  at  my  ease,  observing  a  spear  of  sum- 
mer grass. 

A  child  said,  What  is  the  grass  ?  fetching  it  to  me 
with  full  hands. 

How  could  I  answer  the  child  ?  I  do  not  know  what 
it,  is  any  more  than  he. 

I  believe  a  leaf  of  grass  is  no  less  than  the  journey- 
work  of  the  stars, 

And  now  it  seems  to  me  the  beautiful  uncut  hair  of 
graves. 

This  grass  is  very  dark  to  be  from  the  white  heads  of 

old  mothers ; 

Darker  than  the  colorless  beards  of  old  men  ; 
Dark   to  come  from  under  the  faint  red  roofs   of 

mouths. 

Why  should  I  pray  ?  Why  should  I  venerate  and 
be  ceremonious  ? 

I  exist  as  I  am  —  that  is  enough ; 

Having  pried  through  the  strata,  analyzed  to  a  hair, 

counsell'd  with  doctors,  and  calculated  close, 
I  find  no  sweeter  fat   than  sticks  to  my  own  bones. 

And  I  know  I  am  solid  and  sound ; 
I  know  I  am  august ; 
I  know  I  am  deathless  ; 

I  laugh  at  what  you  call  dissolution  ; 
And  I  know  the  amplitude  of  time. 

I  do  not  trouble  my  spirit  to  vindicate  itself  or  be 
understood  ; 

I  am  the  poet  of  the  Body 
And  I  am  the  poet  of  the  Soul. 

The  pleasures  of  heaven  are  with  me,  and  the  pains 
of  hell  are  with  me  ; 

The  first  I  graft  and  increase  upon  myself, — the  lat- 
ter I  translate  into  a  new  tongue. 


I  am  he   that  walks  with  the  tender  and  growing 

night  ; 
I  call  to  the  eart  h  and  sea,  half  held  by  the  night. 

Press  close,  bare-bosom'd  night  !  Press  close,  mag- 
netic, nourishing  night  ! 

Night  of  South  winds  !  night  of  the  large  few  stars  ! 
Still,  nodding  night  !  mad,  naked,  summer  night. 

Smile,  O  voluptuous,  cool-breath'd  earth  ! 

Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees  ; 

Earth  of  departed  sunset  !  earth  of  the  mountains, 
misty-topt  ! 

Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon,  just 
tinged  with  blue  ! 

Earth  of  shine  and  dark,  mottling  the  tide  of  the  riv- 
er ! 

Earth  of  the  limpid  gray  of  clouds,  brighter  and 
clearer  for  my  sake  ! 

Far-swooping  elbow  'd  earth  !  rich,  apple-blossom  'd 
earth  ! 

Smile,  for  your  lover  comes  ! 

"  Enough,  enough,"  expostulated  one 
of  the  party;  "do  not  Jet  upon  us  too 
much  light  at  once  ;  I  see  gleams,— yes, 
I  confess  I  have  been  heretofore  blind, 
but  am  now  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  Emerson's  assertion  that  '  Walt 
Whitman  is  a  god  with  a  grunt.'  " 

The  Colonel  slowly  closed  the  book, 
and  laid  it  down  ;  his  eyes  took  on  that 
retrospective  expression  which  we  knew 
by  observation  boded  the  unburdening 
of  an  ancient,  treasured  song.  When 
uninterrupted  by  questions  or  dissent, 
the  Colonel  —  moulding  with  a  master 
hand  his  material,  and  adding  thereunto 
an  individual  soul  flavor,  (said  by  the 
knowing  ones  to  be  the  prime  factor  in 
all  good  art,) — produced  effects  not  to 
be  caught  and  reproduced  by  the  mere 
passing  stranger. 

"  These  croppings  from  '  Leaves  of 
Grass,' "  he  said,  "  remind  me  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

We  shifted  our  positions,  and  hoped  it 
would  not  be  a  recount. 

"  Yes,  —  of  the  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky,  heaven's  own  favorite  spot," 
he  resumed,  his  hands  placed  conven- 
iently on  the  top  of  his  head,  from 
whence  without  labor  he  could  spread 
them  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  ; 
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which  —  from    his    subject — he    knew 
would  frequently  arise. 

"  Lexington,"  he  continued,  in  a  voice 
low  but  tense  with  noble  restraint,  "is 
the  central  point  of  the  blue-grass  re- 
gion of  Kentucky  ;  within  its  encircling 
area  of  twenty-five  miles  is  found  the 
finest  grass  that  grows  on  this  moving 
globe.  Why,  there  is  nothing  that  will 
even  compare  with  it.  Kentucky  was 
once  the  Indian's  sacred  hunting  ground, 
and  he  yielded  to  the  white  man  its  rich 
stretches  of  cane-brake,  stocked  with 
wild  turkeys  and  other  game,  unwilling- 
ly, and  with  a  heart  swollen  with  hatred, 
and  thoughts  of  revenge. 

"When  the  whites  took  possession 
and  cut  and  trampled  down  the  cane^ 
from  its  roots,  or  from  the  ground  where 
it  had  stood,  sprang  the  celebrated  blue- 
grass.  Underlying  the  soil,  at  a  depth 
of  about  ten  feet,  is  found  a  limestone 
formation ;  whether  that  is  the  magic 
source  from  whence  it  derives  its  special 
properties,  or  whether,  with  its  sensitive 
roots,  it  has  penetrated  some  secret  un- 
known to  man,  —  or  whether  the  heavens, 
earth,  and  waters  beneath,  combine  to 
fashion  it  I  know  not,  ancl  can  only  say 
its  supremacy  over  all  else  bearing  its 
name  is  an  established  fact. 

"And  the  horses  that  feed  upon  it  — 
yes,  the  horses  that  happy  fate  cradles 
and  matures  in  the  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky  —  are  of  no  common  blood, 
and  amongst  them  are  names  that  will 
live  longer  than  those  of  some  of  your 
Northern  heroes.  I  have  seen  South- 
down lambs  worth  almost  their  weight 
in  gold,  and  so  delicately  nurtured  that 
one  might  fancy  them  something  more 
than,  mere  marketable  carcasses.  And 
the  whisky  of  the  blue-grass  region  ! " 

Here  the  Colonel  paused.  He  shook 
his  head  mournfully,  hopelessly,  as  one 
having  reached  life's  extremity  of  woe. 

"The  whisky  of  the  blue-grass  region," 
he  repeated,  "had  a  particular  flavor— a 
something  all  its  own  ;  and  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  that  something  is  not 


to  be  found  in  any  other  whisky  in  the 
known  world." 

A  solemn  pause,  —  and  a  slight  mois- 
ture observed  in  the  Colonel's  eyes. 

"  Kentucky  whisky  can't  even  be  imi- 
tated. The  same  quality  of  corn,  the 
same  rye,  the  same  machinery,  were 
taken  to  another  State,  —  the  stuff  pro- 
duced was  not  Bourbon.  No,  — a  place 
is  like  a  person  ;  it  has  not  only  certain 
physical  configurations  special  to  itself, 
but  has  also  an  animating  principle,  —  a 
presiding  genius,  which,  recasting  the 
most  refined  of  its  grosser  parts,  creates 
anew  exquisite  and  perfect  works  bear- 
ing a  cachet  inimitable  ;  and  the  soul  of 
the  blue-grass  region,  combining  the 
subtle  essence  of  its  light,  of  its  air,  and 
of  its  soil,  produced  its  whisky,  — and 
there  's  none  like  it.  Ah,  me,  it  is  many, 
and  many,  and  many  a  day  since  I  have 
seen  a  drop  of  pure,  unadulterated  Old 
Bourbon." 

At  length  —  gallantly  recovering  him- 
self from  an  eloquent  silence,  into  which 
he  had  been  betrayed  by  the  insufficien- 
cy of  language  —  he  said  :  — 

"  I  was  thinking  —  in  fact  I  was  re- 
minded by  the  subject — of  Lige  Collins." 

"  Come  now,"  we  all  said,  thinking  to 
lead  him  into  a  happier  frame  of  mind, 
'  Come,  tell  us  about  Lige." 

"Well,  Lige  was  a  born  gentleman, — 
a  regular  fire  eater ;  he  boasted  that  he 
had  never  touched  dirt,  and  he  swore  he 
would  go  to  his  grave  uncontaminated. 
O  he  was  proud,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Go  on  —  go  on,  Colonel ;  we  want  to 
hear  of  Lige  Collins,  the  uncontaminat- 
ed." 

"  In  Kentucky,  in  the  good  old  days 
before  the  war,  the  two  opposing  candi- 
dates for  office  used  to  meet  and  make 
their  speeches  on  the  same  day,  at  the 
same  place,  one  following  the  other.  J. 
B.  and  S.  F.,  respectively,  Whig  and 
Democrat,  were  running  for  office,  and 
were  to  speak  from  a  rustic  platform 
built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  in  Jim 
Paine's  woods,  —  that  being  a  central 
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point,  and  convenient  to  the  voters  liv- 
ing in  the  little  settlements  scattered 
round  about. 

"Following  the  custom  of  that  period, 
the  two  candidates  amicably  sent  to 
the  grounds  several  barrels  of  genuine 
Bourbon  whisky,  which — after  leaving 
the  care  of  faithful  henchmen  who  had 
put  into  each  barrel  several  handfuls 
of  mint,  sufficient  sugar,  just  the  right 
quantity  of  ice,  and  placed  cups  beneath 
the  faucets  —  became  public  property, 
and  free  to  every  one  coming  there  to 
hear  the  differences  of  political  princi- 
ples discussed,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
whatever.  Every  man  knew  he  had  the 
liberty  of  drinking  as  much  and  so  often 
as  he  liked,  and  no  one  stopped  short  of 
his  privileges. 

"About  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon, 
Jim  Paine  said  to  his  black  boy:  'What 
on  earth  will  I  do  with  these  drunken 
men  scattered  about  here  ?  You  know 
the  woods  are  full  of  hogs,  and  a  drunken 
man  is  an  awful  temptation  to  a  hog.' 

"'  Dunno,  Massa  Paine, — can't  yo' 
sober  'm  up  no  how  ? ' 

" '  Sober  'm  up !  They  won't  sober 
up  before  tomorrow  night,  and  it  isn't 
my  business  to  get  them  home. 

"'  No,  sah  ;  yo'  mout  pen  'em  up.' 

"This  seeming  to  be  a  feasible  plan, 
Jim  Paine  directed  his  boy  Abe  to  call 
out  a  number  of  darkies  and  put  them 
to  work  immediately,  as  night  was  fast 
coming  on.  All  the  men  found  lying 
near  each  other  were  —  irrespective  of 
their  different  conditions  in  life  — 
dragged  and  thrown  together  into  a  sort 
of  heap,  and  penned  in  by  a  rail  fence 
sufficiently  high  to  protect  them  from 
the  hogs,  who  had  been  suspected  by 
Jim  Paine  of  possessing  the  weakness 
of  yielding,  under  strong  temptation,  to 
the  demands  of  their  lower  nature. 

"  So  after  a  while,  all  about  through 
the  woods  might  have  been  seen  pens 
containing  drunken  men,  ranging  in 
numbers  from  ten  to  twenty  in  each, — 
for  there  had  been  thousands  on  the 


grounds,  come  from  far  and  near  to  sam 
pie  the  whisky,  and  — let  us  charitably 
hope  —  to  hear  the  speeches." 

"  But  Lige  Collins  —  the  uncontam- 
inated  ?"  we  asked. 

"  Oh,  Lige  was  seen  huddled  in  a  pen 
with  two  free  niggers  and  of  white  trash, 
seven  men,  all  told ;  and  they  say  that 
next  morning  early,  when  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  saw  what  had  happened,  he 
lifted  up  a  voice  so  charged  with  thun- 
der that  most  of  the  sleepers  heard  it  in 
their  dreams,  and  wakening  suddenly, 
sneaked  off  home.  Poor  Lige —  barring 
his  faults  of  pride  and  boasting  —  was  a 
fine  man  and  deserved  a  better  fate." 

"  But  what  happened  ?  What  became 
of  him  ? " 

"  He  went  directly  home  to  his  moth- 
er's house,  and  from  an  old  chest  in  the 
attic  he  took  a  horse-hair  rope  and 
hanged  himself  from  a  rafter,  poor  fel- 
low. Pride  in  any  shape  is  an  awful 
thing.  Speaking  of  horse-hair  reminds 
me- 

We  glanced  at  the  heavens  :  steadily 
glorifying  the  outstretched  arms  of  the 
redwoods  standing  to  the  west  of  us, 
slowly  lighting  into  beauty  and  distinct- 
ness each  tiny  earth-worn  speck  cling- 
ing to  their  foliage,  the  sun  showed  no 
signs  of  suddenly  dropping  below  the 
horizon  for  our  accommodation,  and 
there  was  yet  an  hour  before  dinner. 

"  Well,  Colonel,  go  on, —  let  us  hear 
it." 

" — reminds  me,"  he  continued,  "of 
the  hair  said  to  have  been  willed  or  spo- 
ken into  existence  by  Penelope  Stout. 
Penelope  Stout  was  a  motherless  child, 
living  alone  with  a  stern,  unsympathetic 
father,  who  kept  a  roadside  tavern  in 
one  of  the  most  thriftless,  most  unsight- 
ly settlements  in  Kentucky.  The  house, 
square  and  outwardly  unattractive,  was 
within  even  more  so.  Round  about  the 
dreary  flat  upon  which  it  had  been  built 
lay  scattered  stones  of  dull  and  melan- 
choly hue,  perforated  with  holes,  and 
looking  worm-eaten,  and  as  ancient  as 
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time  itself.  No  tree  or  flower  relieved 
the  leaden  aspect  of  the  scene,  whereon 
seemed  to  brood  a  spirit  of  depression 
and  of  that  sadness  inexplicable  with 
which  fancy  ever  invests  the  haunted 
house.  And  here  had  been  born,  and 
now  dwelt,  Penelope  Stout.  So  far  as 
her  fame  extended,  she  was  known  as  a 
modest,  unassuming,  obedient  daughter, 
and  yet  she  ruined  her  father." 

"  Now  she  is  becoming  interesting." 
"  Yes,  ruined  her  father, — but  whether 
intentionally  or  otherwise  I  know  not, 
nor  do  I  deem  it  becoming  in  one  of  my 
years  and  experience  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment upon  the  motives  of  his  fellows ; 
but  I  will  —  if  it  please  you  to  listen  — 
narrate  the  incident  simply,  as  it  oc- 
curred,— for  it  all  fell  under  my  own  ob- 
servation, and  in  this  wise  it  happened." 
A  smoothness  in  the  Colonel's  flow- 
ing sentences,  as  he  proceeded,  betok- 
ened that  summei  boarders,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  listened  to  the  weird 
tale  of  materialized  hair. 

"  Penelope  Stout  —  staid  and  sober  for 
her  years,  and  never  having  heard  the 
word  'psychic'  —  announced  to  her  fath- 
er, in  much  anguish  of  spirit,  that  her 
thumb-nail  was  behaving  queerly, —  " 
"  Her  thumb-nail  behaving?" 
"Yes, —  she  said  that  one  day,  after 
having  finished  her  monotonous  and  un- 
romantic  household  work,  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  her  lot  in  life,  she  sat 
down  in  her  room,  sadly  wondering  what 
life  held  in  other  and  gayer  homes  for 
girls  of  marriageable  age.  In  a  vague 
way  the  past  began  to  arise  ;  her  dead 
mother,  young,  but  haggard  from  hard- 
ship and  suffering,  appeared  indistinct- 
ly, and  —  intuitively,  or  as  by  revelation 
—  Penelope  knew  that  she  had  perished 
from  the  horrors  of  solitude  and  from 
need  of  human  affection.  Long  she  con- 
templated the  mournful  specter,  till  to 
her  excited  imagination  it  became  al- 
most a  living  thing.  Then  one  melan- 
choly thought  followed  another,  till  at 


length,  coming  back,  she  saw  herself,, 
like  her  mother,  meeting  death  early, 
or  going  on  from  year  to  year  growing 
old,  ugly,  and  miserable  in  the  toils  of 
household  drudgery.  With  a  dull  pain 
at  her  heart  she  sighed  deeply,  when,— 
chancing  to  glance  at  her  hand,  resting 
on  a  little  table  — she  saw,  with  a  start 
of  amazement,  several  bristles  protrude 
from  the  place  where  the  flesh  joins 
the  thumb-nail.  Dumfoundered,  and 
even  frightened,  she  dared  not  move,  but 
turned  her  eyes  away  to  think  it  over. 
Finding  in  her  mind  no  reasonable  ex- 
planation for  the  apparition  of  a  beard- 
ed nail,  she  looked  at  it  again,  when  lo, 
on  the  table  just  in  front  of  her,  lay 
eight  or  ten  coarse  hairs,— and  they  were 
not  ghostly  hairs,  for  she  took  them  in  her 
hands,  examined,  and  found  them  verita- 
ble realities,  sensible  to  her  touch  and 
not  fading  away  under  the  scrutiny  of 
her  eyes. 

"  She  dolefully  added  that  she  had 
again  and  again  gone  through  the  same 
experience,  and  that  she  believed  she 
had  become  the  instrument  by  which  an 
evil  spirit  was  showing  its  skill  in  devil- 
try, —  for  what  purpose  she  knew  not. 
She  felt  that  her  mind  had  been  divert- 
ed from  its  proper  channel,  because  the 
possibility  of  an  unfolding  mystery  — 
perhaps  something  more  than  she  had 
yet  seen  —  led  her  at  every  opportunity 
when  alone  to  call  up  the  demon.  On 
these  occasions  —  fearing,  yet  hoping— 
she  bent  upon  the  invisible  influence  the 
might  of  her  opposing  will,  and  denied 
its  existence.  Upon  the  nail  she  bent 
the  fire  and  force  of  an  honest,  unflinch- 
ing gaze,  and  dared  it  to  give  a  sign,  — 
all  the  time  saying  to  herself  that  she 
was  sane,  and  in  a  world  where  thumb- 
nails were  thumb-nails  and  nothing  more. 
And  many  a  time  while  thus  watching 
and  waiting,  — everything  about  appear- 
ing common  and  unrelated  to  the  Un- 
seen,—  and  when  she  had  about  become 
convinced  that  her  senses  had  hereto- 
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fore  deluded  her,  or  that  she  had  been 
under  a  spell  or  hallucination,  she  would 
for  a  moment  relax  the  fixedness  of  her 
attention,  when  behold, —  the  force  of 
her  will  having  been  as  naught,  and  the 
fierceness  of  her  eyes  having  seemed  to 
serve  only  as  magic  to  warm  and  oil  the 
nail's  miraculous  function,  —  behold,  ly- 
ing there  was  the  palpable  evidence  of 
her  obsession  by  a  creature  belonging  to 
an  under  and  a  wicked  world  ;  and  by 
no  effort,  she  declared,  had  she  thus  far 
succeeeed  in  seeing  a  single  hair  on  its 
voyage  from  an  unknown  abode  to  this 
mundane  sphere.  And  I  believe,"  said 
the  Colonel,  "  that  it  was  to  this  fact, 
and  to  her  honest  statement  of  it,  that 
Penelope  Stout  owed,  for  a  time,  the  loss 
of  her  prestige.  In  unburdening  her 
heavy  secret  to  her  father  she  wept  much 
and  said  that  she  had  come  to  look  upon 
her  nail  as  an  ever  present  fiend,  possess- 
ing somewhat  human-like  attributes 
with  its  unreadable  riddles,  measuring 
the  narrowness  of  her  intellect  by  its 
elusive  but  deft  execution,  deifying  her 
vigilance,  and  by  its  disdain  of  and  ut- 
most indifference  to  her  agonies,  sham- 
ing her  beyond  shame's  ordinary  bounds. 

"After  listening  to  her  confession, 
and  being  convinced  of  its  truthfulness, 
her  father  took  the  neighbors  into  his 
confidence,  and  so  in  process  of  time 
Penelope  Stout  became  a  personage  of 
importance,  and  furnished  a  topic  for 
lively  discussion.  As  the  weeks  went  by 
she  became  pale  and  dejected,  moving 
about  like  the  shadow  of  her  former  self, 
for  she  saw  from  the  averted  eyes  of 
some  and  from  the  scornful  sneers  of 
others  that  she  was  considered  — in  the 
estimation  of  the  community  —  no  more 
than  a  common  cheat. 

"This  added  to  her  griefs,  for  though 
not  animated  by  high  ambitions,  she  had 
tried  to  merit  the  respect  of  her  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  feeling  that  she  had  it  no 
longer  yet  hoping  to  retain  it,  she  sent 
out  a  challenge  to  any  of  the  honest  peo- 
ple of  the  vicinity  to  come  and  prove 


her  a  trickster,  and  thereby  verify  the 
hard  things  they  were  saying  of  her. 

"This  call  was  at  once  answered  by  a 
person  well  fitted  for  the  task. 

"  In  order  that  there  should  be  no  col- 
lusion with  her  father,  Penelope  was 
taken  away  from  her  home  ;  her  left 
hand  was  securely  tied,  and  every  pre- 
caution that  could  be  thought  of  by  sim- 
ple country  people,  not  up  in  the  ways 
of  tracking  occult  manifestations  to  their 
source,  was  taken ;  and  then  they  sat 
down  to  watch.  One  hour  passed,  then 
another,  and  another,  when  a  voice  from 
an  inner  room  said,  'You  must  be  hun- 
gry by  this  time.'  They  both,  for  one 
brief  second,  lifted  their  eyes,  and  in 
that  brief  second  the  rccult  had  put  in 
its  work,  and  left  its  hirsute  evidence  to 
bewilder  and  confuse  unbelievers. 

"This,  the  first  effort  at  detection, 
having  failed  of  satisfactory  results, 
others  were  undertaken  by  those  equally 
sanguine  of  success,  and  equally  non- 
plussed at  finding  themselves  no  wiser 
in  the  end  than  in  the  beginning. 

"The  Kentuckian  is  commonly  a  leve  1 
headed  mortal,  yet  the  supernatural,  the 
mysterious,  enthralls  him ;  and  day  by 
day  the  excitement  grew  and  spread  ; 
people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  little  tavern,  from  a  dead, 
stupid,  make-shift  sort  of  a  place,  be- 
came alive  and  bustling.  Some  one  ma- 
liciously said  that  the  mysterious  thumb- 
nail was  a  device  gotten  up  to  augment 
the  profits  of  tavern-keeping.  This  scan- 
d  alous  remark  reached  the  ears  of  Penel- 
ope's father,  and  thereafter  he  refused 
compensation  for  food  and  lodging  fur- 
nished those  coming  from  a  distance  to 
see  his  daughter  ;  for,  ladies,  of  such  met- 
al is  the  Kentuckian  usually  made.  After 
liberally  feeding  the  public  for  about 
three  months  he  was  —  as  a  matter  of 
course  —  forced  to  close  his  house,  and 
it  was  thus  that  Penelope  Stout  ruined 
her  father. 

"  But  meantime  her  fame  had  reached 
Lexington,  and  three  learned  doctors  — 
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amongst  them,  Dr.  D.,  of  national  repu 
tation  —  sent  for  her.  They  lined  a  room 
with  mirrors,  and  otherwise  provided  it 
with  contrivances  for  the  detection  of 
trickery  ;  her  clothes  were  replaced  by 
those  of  their  own  providing ;  they 
searched  her  mouth,  her  nose,  her  ears, 
-hoping  to  unearth,  if  possible,  the 
machinery  by  which  the  thing  was  done. 
"  She  remained  with  them  a  week,  and 
in  that  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hair 
was  produced  to  form  a  good-sized  mous- 
tache Baffled,  they  then  sent  her  home, 
saying,  'it  was  their  belief  that  the  evil 
one  walked  the  earth  in  many  shapes.'" 
"  But  Penelope  ?  What  became  of 
Penelope? " 

"  I  am  coming  to  it  as  fast  as  possible. 
The  first  yield  of  the  wonderful  thumb- 
nail was  bristles,  -  some  having  actually 
been  used  as  wax-ends  by  a  shoemaker. 
As  time  passed,  the  product  came  to 
resemble  human  hair, —  then  strands  of 
wool, —  then,  the  spider's  gossamer  web, 
—  and  then  nothing  more  was  seen,  and 
Penelope  Stout  —  deserted  by  the  for- 
lorn, unhappy  beings  inhabiting  the 
astral  world,  and  no  longer  under  the 
dominion  of  the  incomprehensible  — 
became  like  others  of  her  kind." 


"  Colonel,  do  not  dodge  the  question, 
but  tell  us  what  became  of  her  ?  " 

"  Being  unusually  pretty,  she  married 
young,  and  she  married  remarkably  well; 
for  her  husband,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge, possessed  qualities  not  found  in 
the  ordinary  man,  and,  through  him, 
she  had  doubtless  more  than  her  share 
of  happiness;  still,  —  as  so  few  women 
know  when  they  are  well  off, —  she  may 
not  have  been  aware  of  her  good  fortune. 
—  Ah  !  I  hear  a  voice  ;  Penny  is  calling 
us  to  dinner." 

Later  we  learned  that  Penny  is  the 
diminutive  for  Penelope. 

The  Colonel  arose,  and  brushing  the 
sand  from  his  clothes  led  us  across  the 
bridge  into  the  house,  wherein  floated  a 
faint  but  appetizing  odor  of  broiled  ham 
and  corn  cake. 

Leaving  us  in  the  hall,  he  joined  us  at 
the  table  a  few  minutes  later,  and  —  I 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  fancied  there 
was  to  be  detected  a  something  redolent 
of  the  blue-grass  region, —  that  aura, 
familiar  antl  penetrating,  commonly  at- 
tending a  good  old  Kentucky  gentleman 
who  has  encountere  d  a  buffet  in  passing 
to  a  seat  at  the  head  of 'his  own  hospit- 
able board. 

Laura  Lyon  White. 


SMOHALLA,   THE  PROPHET  OF  PRIEST  RAPIDS. 


AT  a  time  when  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  serious  Indian  troubles  were 
a  thing  of  the  past,  a  wave  of  supersti- 
tion has  swept  over  the  remnants  of  ab- 
original humanity  still  lingering  among 
us,  which  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
involve  us  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  Indian 
wars  in  our  history.  This  superstition, 
which  is  known  as  the  "  Messiah  Craze," 
recently  culminated  among  the  Sioux, 
where  the  conditions  were  more  favora- 


ble than  elsewhere  to  its  dangerous  de- 
velopment, and  where  the  arch  plotter, 
Sitting  Bull,  used  this  curious  fanati- 
cism to  further  his  schemes.  But  this 
or  a  similar  superstition  has  for  some 
years  been  a  source  of  disturbance  and 
even  of  bloodshed  on  other  reservations. 
An  Indian  named  Smohalla,  living  on 
the  Columbia,  and  revered  by  his  peo- 
ple as  a  seer  and  prophet,  has  for  at  Irast 
ten  years  been  quietly  preaching  t]oc. 
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trines  similar  to  those  that  have  caused 
so  much  excitement  among  the  Sioux. 

These  doctrines  neverformulated  into 
a  written  creed,  and  passing  at  second 
and  third  hand  to  distant  reservations, 
have  assumed  various  different  phases, 
all  agreeing,  however,  in  two  points. 
First,  that  all  Indians  ought  at  once  to 
return  to  the  observance  of  their  ancient 
rites  and  religious  dances,  and  abandon 
all  efforts  at  civilization.  Second,  that 
some  wonderful  supernatural  interfer- 
ence in  behalf  of  those  Indians  who  ad- 
here to  their  ancestral  practices  is  close 
at  hand.  This  supernatural  aid  will  be 
sudden  and  irresistible,  and  will  destroy 
the  white  man,  or  reduce  him  to  a  con- 
dition of  inferiority. 

By  some  it  is  taught  that  the  Indian 
is  the  only  real  and  permanent  race,  the 
white  man  being  merely  a  temporary 
and  unnatural  combination  of  matter 
and  heat,  without  any  soul,  but  with  the 
power  of  motion,  and  many  other  out- 
ward human  characteristics.  This  un- 
canny simulacrum  has  been  sent  to  af- 
lict  the  red  man  for  his  sins,  but  this 
3urpose  once  served  will  vanish,  while 
;he  red  race  is  eternal  and  indestructi- 
ble. Sitting  Bull  taught  that  the  Mes- 
siah had  appointed  a  place  in  the  Bad 
Lands  where,  at  a  given  time,  he  would 
meet  all  faithful  Indians,  bringing  with 
him  herds  of  buffalo,  and  rolling  before 
him  an  immense  earth-wave  many  fath- 
oms deep,  which  would  bury  all  the 
whites,  while  the  Indians  would  be  mi- 
raculously buoyed  up,  or  enabled  to 
make  their  way  to  the  surface. 

The  precise  nature  of  Smohalia's 
teaching  was  for  some  time  as  jealously 
guarded  from  the  world  as  the  esoteric 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  priesthoods, 
only  a  few  favored  ones  being  admitted 
to  a  full  knowledge  of  his  doctrines.  It 
was  known,  however,  that  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  Indian  dress  and  modes  of 
life  was  one  of  the  chief  corner-stones 
of  the  new  religion,  and  that  Smohal- 
ia's followers  looked  forward  to  some 
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terrible  convulsion  of  nature  that  would 
destroy  the  white  man,  and  restore  the 
faithful  to  possession  of  the  continent. 
Smohalia's  neophytes  had  been  known 
to  boast  in  unguarded  moments  of  the 
good  time  soon  .coming,  when  the  dust 
of  countless  generations  of  dead  Indi- 
ans would  suddenly  return  to  life,  slay- 
ing alike  the  pale-faced  oppressor,  and 
his  contemptible  imitator,  the  "book  In- 
dian," recreant  to  his  race  and  his  an- 
cestral gods. 

A  horribly  fantastic  conception  this', 
one  well  worthy  of  the  Norse  mythol- 
ogy so  curiouly  suggested  by  the  name 
of  Smohalla.  Suddenly,  without  warn- 
ing, in  the  twinking  of  an  eye,  close  to 
and  surrounding  every  white  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  spring  up  a  swarm  of 
naked  savages.  They  instantly  throttle 
the  pale  face.  In  the  grasp  of  those 
nervous  hands  all  his  science  and  skill, 
his  improved  weapons,  are  of  no  avail. 
A  few  quickly  stifled  cries  and  all  is  over. 
The  whole  continent,  from  Behring's 
Straits  to  the  Isthmus  is  turned  into 
one  huge  sacrificial  stone,  from  which 
flows  the  atoning  blood  of  eighty  mil- 
lions of  victims.  Our  cities  that  have 
cost  us  so  much  toil  become  a  mighty 
holocaust,  lighting  up  the  scene  with 
an  ephemeral  glare.  Then  the  country 
swiftly  settles  back  into  its  primeval 
wilderness, —  an  Indian  paradise  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  white  man's  polluting 
touch,  and  rilled  with  buffalo,  elk,  and 
other  good  gifts  from  the  now  propi- 
tiated Great  Spirit  to  his  red  children. 
The  memory  of  the  white  man's  rule  will 
fade  away  into  a  dim  but  horrible  dream 
peopled  by  ghastly  ghouls. 

This  wild  hope  or  something  like  it  is  • 
secretly  and  universally  cherished  by  the 
wild  Indians  still  remaining  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  seduced  many  even  of  the  semi 
civilized  and  Christianized.     For  deep 
'  in  the  heart  of  every  Indian,  civilized  as 
well  as  savage,  latent  though  it  may  be 
at  times,  lurks  a  steady  hatred  of  the 
white  man.    This  hatred  is  bv  no  means 
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incompatible  with  feelings  of  affection 
and  friendship  toward  individuals  of  the 
white  race ;  for  Indians  are  quite  as  sus- 
ceptible to  such  emotions  as  ourselves. 
And  indeed  has  not  a  similar  dream  been 
cherished  by  every  oppressed  and  sub- 
jected race  ? — thehope  of  destroying  the 
oppressor  or  of  becoming  the  ruler  and 
oppressor  instead  of  the  ruled  and  the 
oppressed.  If  as  some  one  has  said, 
hatred,  curses,  and  evil  wishes,  are  in 
themselves  a  revenge  for  wrong,  the 
Indian  is  indeed  richly  avenged. 

Smohalla  has  fixed  his  residence  at 
Priest  Rapids,  on  the  Columbia,  (named 
not  for  its  present  prophet,  but  for  some 
black-robed  white  man,)  and  here  have 
been  gathered  about  him  for  some  years 
a  small  band  of  Indians  who  obeyed  his 
teaching  implicitly,  while  his  influence 
has  been  more  or  less  felt  upon  all  the 
reservations,  where  strange  stories,  im- 
pressive from  their  very  vagueness,  have 
long  been  afloat,  of  the  mysterious  incan- 
tations and  ceremonies  practiced,  and  the 
supernatural  powers  exercised  by  Smo- 
halla. 

How  strangely  similar  are  the  phases 
of  superstition,  or  perhaps  of  spiritual 
development,  among  races  as  far  asun- 
der as  the  poles  !  Here  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  far  Northwest  is  a  religious 
pretender  bearing  many  of  the  features 
of  his  prototypes,  the  Mahclis,  who  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  have  been  for 
centuries  flitting  across  the  pages  of 
Oriental  history.  Smohalla  is  probably 
like  most  of  them,  —  a  compound  of  skill- 
ful imposture  and  sincere  belief  in  his 
own  supernatural  gifts,  —  a  somewhat 
whimsical  combination,  which  has  been 
the  usual  capital  of  the  thaumaturgist 
and  seer,  and  the  foundation  upon  which 
some  of  them  have  built  up  powerful  re- 
ligions. 

Passing  up  the  Columbia  with  a  cav- 
alry command  some  years  ago,  I  looked 
forward  with  curiosity  to  a  meeting  with 
the  dusky  seer  of  Priest  Rapids,  not  hop- 
ing to  penetrate  the  arcanum,  but  de- 


termined to  draw  from  him,  so  far  as  a 
pale-faced  oppressor  might,  something 
of  his  visions  and  his  hopes. 

While  still  some  days'  march  from 
Priest  Rapids,  I  mentioned  to  a  white 
man  my  intention  of  visiting  Smohalla, 
and  was  told  that  I  would  see  him  that 
night,  as  he  with  a  number  of  his  people 
were  camped  where  I  also  was  to  camp. 
When,  therefore,  toward  sundown,  I 
came  upon  a  group  of  scantily  dressed  In- 
dians dancing  and  chanting  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  I  supposed  Smohalla,elderly 
and  dignified  as  he  had  been  represented, 
to  be  among  them.  For  did  not  the  first 
king  of  Israel  join  with  a  company  of 
singing  and  dancing  prophets  in  a  babel 
of  prophecy,  unhappily  lost  to  the  world 
through  the  absence  of  any  stenogra- 
pher? But  I  learned  upon  inquiry  that 
Smohalla  was  not  among  these  dancing 
prophets.  It  was  added  that  I  would  be 
likely  to  meet  him  next  day,  as  he  was 
coming  down  from  Priest  Rapids  to  join 
them. 

Next  day,  moving  up  the  sandy  shore 
of  the  Columbia,  strewn  with  beautiful 
arrow  and  spear  heads  of  obsidian  and 
other  translucent  mineral,  I  suddenly 
came  upon  a  small  group  of  Indians  who 
had  dismounted  to  rest.  Following  their 
example  I  scanned  their  faces  carefully, 
but  saw  no  one  whose  appearance  came 
up  to  my  ideal  of  what  a  prophet  should 
be.  They  seemed  very  surly,  but  pre- 
senting them  with  a  little  tobacco,  opan 
sesame  to  the  savage  and  often  also  to 
the  civilized  heart,  I  inquired  for  Smo- 
halla. 

"He  has  not  yet  left  Priest  Rapids," 
they  said.  "You  can  see  him  there  to- 
morrow if  you  wish  to." 

But  I  learned  next  morning  that  the 
only  prac  icable  wagon  route  for  wagons 
to  the  objective  point  I  was  aiming  for 
did  not  lead  through  Priest  Rapids,  but 
Peft  the  Columbia  a  good  many  miles  be- 
low that  point.  So  I  gave  up  for  the 
time  the  hope  of  seeing  Smohalla. 

That  night  I  encamped  in  a  delightful 
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little  valley  about  twelve  miles  from 
Priest  Rapids,  and  separated  from  it  by 
a  high  mountain  ridge.  I  intended  to 
make  an  early  start  next  day,  but  two 
mules  were  missing,  having  strayed  away 
during  the  night.  Of  course  they  were 
the  best  mules  in  the  train,  for  ever  with 
mules  as  with  men,  "the  brightest  have 
gone  before  us,  and  the  dullest  are  left 
behind."  Parties  were  sent  out  in  all 
directions,  but  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  mules  had  not  been  found ;  and  being 
in  no  haste  I  determined  not  to  break 
camp  that  day,  but  instead  to  climb  over 
the  mountain  and  visit  Priest  Rapids. 

Leaving  camp  with  two  companions, 
I  took  a  faint  bridle  path  up  the  steep 
ascent  covered  with  grass  and  flowers. 
We  finally  reached  the  top,  a  long  nar- 
row mesa  covered  with  luxuriant  bunch 
grass,  untouched  apparently  by  any  ani- 
mal wild  or  domestic,  a  veritable  "  horse 
heaven,"  in  Western  parlance.  Galloping 
across  the  mesa  we  came  suddenly  to  the 
brink  of  a  lofty  and  almost  precipitous 
bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  like  a  slender 
silver  ribbon  wound  the  Columbia  River. 

Here  we  dismounted,  and  leading  our 
horses  began  zigzagging  on  our  way 
painfully  downward.  Here  and  there 
only  was  the  trail  faintly  discernible.  In 
places  we  set  in  motion  large  sheets  of 
loose  stones  as  fine  as  macadam,  with 
imminent  danger,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of 
being  carried  with  the  floe  into  some 
vertiginous  chasm.  In  other  places  we 
found  little  oases  of  herbage  where  we 
halted  to  rest,  while  our  horses  nipped 
the  bunch  grass.  At  last  we  reached  the 
bottom,  and  found  between  the  water 
and  the  base  of  the  mountain  a  narrow 
strip  of  level  ground,  where  were  graz- 
ing some  beautiful  ponies,  which  stam- 
peded at  our  approach,  thundering  away 
down  the  valley  like  a  herd  of  wild 
horses. 

Remounting  our  horses,  we  continued 
up  the  stream,  the  valley  gradually  wid- 
ening, until  after  riding  about  two  miles 


we  came  to  the  Indian  village.  The  in- 
habitants were  nearly  all  away,  and  those 
that  remained  were  sullen  and  uncom- 
municative. Even  our  tobacco  seemed 
to  have  but  little  softening  influence 
upon  them,  and  we  were  evidently  re- 
garded as  very  unwelcome  visitors.  Up- 
on asking  for  Smohalla,  I  was  told  that 
he  was  in  the  Kittitas  Valley,  fifty  miles 
distant,  though  the  information  was 
given  with  such  reluctance  that  I  doubt- 
ed its  truth. 

Leaving  this  inhospitable  village  we 
returned  to  camp  by  a  longer  but  better 
route  than  that  by  which  we  had  come. 
It  was  sundown  when  we  reached  camp, 
and  the  mules  had  not  been  found. 
Truly,  mules  and  prophets  are  a  pestif- 
erous lot,  elusive  and  hard  to  find  when 
you  want  them,  yet  they  "  cry  aloud  and 
spare  not  "  when  all  you  ask  is  to  be  let 
alone.  Looking  that  evening  at  the 
mountain  top  between  me  and  Priest 
Rapids,  enveloped  in  a  smoky  haze  that 
made  its  outlines  as  vague  and  uncertain 
as  a  prophetic  utterance,  I  began  to 
doubt  whether  Smohalla  himself  might 
not  be  a  myth. 

Some  weeks  later  I  was  encamped  on 
a  tributary  of  the  Yakima.  It  was  a  per- 
fect Indian  summer  afternoon,  and  I  sat 
in  front  of  my  tent  admiring  the  chan- 
ging tints  of  autumn,  when  I  became 
aware  of  colors  still  brighter  than  the 
yellow  maple  leaves  moving  among  the 
branches,  and  soon  three  mounted  In- 
dians in  gorgeous  red  and  yellowturbans 
and  other  belongings  emerged  from  the 
grove  near  by.  O  my  prophetic  soul,  I 
was  not  at  all  thinking  of  Smohalla,  but 
I  divined  at  once  that  this  was  he. 

Moving  at  the  gait  between  a  walk 
and  a  trot  to  which  Indian  ponies  are 
trained,  he  came  straight  to  me,  reined 
up,  and  with  the  laconic  announcement, 
"  Nika  Smohalla"  (I  am  Smohalia),  ut- 
tered in  a  soft,  deliberate  voice,  dis- 
mounted, as  did  also  his  two  younger 
companions. 
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"  Welcome,  Smohalla.  Sit  down  and 
have  a  cup  of  coffee." 

Smohalla,  seer,  dreamer,  religious  re- 
former, doctor,  and  in  short  all  around 
medicine  man  or  tanianaivous,  proved  to 
be  a  rather  undersized  Indian,  about  six- 
ty years  old,  with  a  form  inclining  to- 
ward obesity,  a  reserved  and  cunning, 
but  not  ill-natured  countenance,  and  a 
large  and  well  shaped  head.  His  man- 
ners were  more  suave  and  insinuating 
than  is  usual  with  Indians.  His  teeth 
were  worn  to  the  gums,  a  very  common 
peculiarity  with  elderly  Indians  in  this 
region,  caused  by  eating  fish  dried  along 
the  wind-swept  shores  of  the  Columbia, 
and  filled  with  fine  sand  in  the  process. 

The  prophet  business  seemed  to  be 
fairly  prosperous  with  him  at  the  time. 
His  pinto  pony  was  a  good  one  of  its 
kind,  worth  forty  dollars,  his  moccasins 
and  leggins  were  new,  and  his  "  fair 
round  belly,"  with  good  fat  salmon  lined, 
no  doubt,  indicated  that  his  larder, 
whether  supplied  by  ravens  or  through 
some  more  prosaic  medium,  was  well  pro- 
vided. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me,"  he  said  ab- 
ruptly, after  a  short  silence. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  was  for  noth- 
ing special.  I  had  heard  of  Smohalla, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  But  you  inquired  for  me  more  than 
once,  and  you  climbed  over  the  mountain 
at  Priest  Rapids  to  see  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  I  was  looking  for 
mules  and  for  Smohalla  that  day,  and 
found  neither  one.  I  was  disappointed. 
But  you  are  here  now,  and  I  am  glad." 

"  Then  you  did  not  come  to  see  about 
the  land  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  land  ?  "  I  replied.  "  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  land." 

A  slight  change  passed  over  his 
countenance,  but  whether  from  relief  or 
disappointment  I  could  not  say. 

"  I  and  my  people  live  on  a  little  piece 
of  bottom  land  at  Priest  Rapids,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  and  some  white  men  want  to 


take  it  from  me.  I  thought  you  came 
to  see  about  it." 

"  No,  I  never  heard  of  it  before  ;  but 
I  hope  you  may  be  allowed  to  keep  it. 
But,"  I  continued,  "  the  white  people  are 
so  numerous  they  have  not  enough  land 
for  all,  and  as  the  Indians  do  not  culti- 
vate their  land  or  make  much  use  of  it, 
the  white  man  naturally  thinks  he  ought 
to  have  it.  If  you  would  plow  up  your 
land  and  plant  it,  you  would  be  more  like- 
ly to  keep  it." 

"  The  white  man  has  plenty  of  land," 
said  Smohalla.  "  I  knew  an  Indian  who 
went  to  Washington,  and  he  passed  for 
days  through  good  uncultivated  land  east 
of  the  Rockies.  And  I  am  told  that  be- 
yond the  great  sea  some  men  have  big 
tracts  fenced  in  just  to  keep  a  few  deer 
and  grouse.  Nobody  interferes  with 
these  men.  Yet  white  men  come  from 
these  very  countries,  and  say  the  Indian 
must  not  keep  his  land  because  he  hunts 
over  it  instead  of  plowing  it.  I  know  a 
man  on  the  lower  Columbia,  who  for 
years  has  had  a  big  piece  of  bottom  land 
that  is  neither  plowed  up  or  grazed  over, 
but  no  one  disturbs  him,  because  he  is 
a  white  man.  I  will  not  plow  my  land, 
but  if  I  did,  it  would  not  protect  me. 
Joseph's  people  had  good  fields  and  gar- 
dens, but  they  were  driven  away.  I 
have  no  pity  for  them.  They  had  no 
business  to  plant  fields  like  white  men. 
Many  Indians  are  trying  to  live  like 
white  men,  but  it  will  do  them  no  good. 
They  cut  off  their  hair  and  wear  white 
men's  clothes,  and  some  of  them  learn 
to  sing  out  of  a  book. 

Here  one  of  Smohalla's  henchmen 
gave  utterance  to  his  contempt  and  in- 
dignation in  a  prolonged  ugh.  -The  other 
young  Indian  looked  at  him  in  surprise, 
as  if  astonished  that  he  should  venture 
to  intrude  his  feelings  into  so  important 
a  conference,  after  which  they  both  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  stolidity,  with 
faces  as  expressionless  as  those  of  Kng- 
lishmen,  and  made  no  further  sign  dur- 
ing the  interview. 
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Smohalla  continued  :  "  No  one  has. 
any  respect  for  those  book  Indians. 
Even  the  white  men  like  me  better  and 
treat  me  better  than  they  do  the  book 
Indians." 

I  remembered  Smohalla's  words  with 
a  smile  a  few  days  afterwards,  when  I 
saw  upon  a  reservation  a  "  prominent  In- 
dian," in  battered  stovepipe  hat,  slop- 
shop clothes  bought  on  contract  by  the 
agent,  a  hymn  book  under  his  arm,  and 
moccasins  on  his  feet.  Smohalla  is  in- 
deed a  more  picturesque  and  interest- 
ing study  than  the  Reverend  Paul  Good 
Thunder,  even  in  the  matter  of  dress, 
and  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  gravely  asserts 
that  the  only  true  distinction  between 
man  and  man  is  clothes,  without  which 
we  would  all  alike  be  but  poor  forked 
creatures. 

However,  I  will  leave  Smohalla  long 
enough  to  say,  All  honor  to  the  Rever- 
end Good  Thunder,  in  his  efforts  to  civ- 
ilize himself  and  his  tribe. 

"But  Smohalla,"  said  I,  "the  country 
is  all  filling  up  with  white  people  and 
their  herds.  The  game  is  nearly  all 
gone.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  your 
young  Indians  to  learn  the  white  man's 
work  ? ' 

"My  young  men  shall  never  work," 
said  he  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  includ- 
ing numerous  imaginary  Indians,  as  well 
as  the  two  seated  near  by.  "  Men  who 
work  cannot  dream,  and  wisdom  comes 
to  us  in  dreams." 

"  But  your  young  men  have  to  work 
hard  during  the  fishing  season  to  get 
food  for  winter." 

"  This  work  only  lasts  for  a  few  weeks. 
Besides,  it  is  natural  work  and  does  them 
no  harm.  But  the  work  of  the  white 
man  hardens  soul  and  body :  nor  is  it 
right  to  tear  up  and  mutilate  the  earth 
as  white  men  do." 

"  But  you  also  dig  roots.  Even  now 
your  people  are  digging  camas  roots  in 
the  mountains." 

"We  simply  take  the  gifts  that  are 
freely  offered.  We  no  more  harm  the 


earth  than  would  an  infant's  fingers 
harm  its  mother's  breast.  But  the  white 
man  tears  up  large  tracts  of  land,  runs 
deep  ditches,  cuts  down  forests,  and 
changes  the  whole  face  of  the  earth. 
You  know  very  well  this  is  not  right. 
Every  honest  man,'"  said  he,  looking  at 
me  searchingly,  "knows  in  his  heart 
that  this  is  all  wrong.  But  the  white 
men  are  so  greedy  they  do  not  consider 
these  things." 

"You  say  that  wisdom  comes  in  dreams, 
and  that  they  who  work  cannot  dream  ; 
yet  the  white  man,  who  works,  knows 
many  things  and  can  do  many  things  of 
which  the  Indian  is  ignorant." 

"His  wisdom  is  that  of  his  own  mind 
and  thoughts.  Such  wisdom  is  poor  and 
weak." 

"What  is  the  wisdom  of  which  you 
speak,  that  comes  in  dreams  ? " 

"  Each  one  must  learn  for  himself  the 
highest  wisdom.  It  cannot  be  taught  in 
words." 

"  Can  it  only  be  learned  in  dreams  ?  " 

"  Much  also  may  be  learned  by  sing- 
ing and  dancing  with  the  dreamer  at 
night.  You  have  the  wisdom  of  your 
race.  Be  content." 

"  It  is  said  you  teach  that  some  great 
and  wonderful  deliverance  is  corning  to 
the  Indians,  and  that  they  will  soon  be 
wealthy  and  powerful  as  in  the  past." 

"  Yes,  if  the  Indians  will  listen  to  the 
messages  that  come  to  them,  they  will 
have  help." 

"  What  will  be  the  nature  of  this  won- 
derful help  ? " 

"  It  will  be  sudden  and  powerful." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  your  mes- 
sages are  true,  and  that  help  will  come  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know  spring  will  come  ? 
Because  it  is  now  fall.  We  must  have 
help  from  a  stronger  power  if  we  are  to 
exist.  Without  it  our  case  is  hopeless. 
Therefore  it  is  sure  to  come.  Do  the 
white  teachers  believe  what  they  teach?" 
he  asked,  watching  me  closely. 

"  Who  can  read  the  heart  of  another  ?" 
I  replied.  "  Some  of  them  admit  they 
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do  not  believe  what  they  teach,  but  say 
good  comes  from  teaching  it.  Others 
say  they  believe  it.  They  teach  many 
different  and  contradictory  things.  But 
they  all  teach  the  doctrine  of  love  and 
good  will  to  all  mankind,  and  it  is  said, 
Smohalla,  that  you  hate  all  white  men." 

"  It  is  not  true.  But  the  whites  have 
caused  us  great  suffering.  Doctor  Whit- 
man many  years  ago  made  a  long  jour- 
ney to  the  East  to  get  a  bottle  of  poison 
for  us.  He  was  gone  about  a  year,  and 
after  he  came  back,  strong  and  terrible 
diseases  broke  out  among  us.  The  In- 
dians killed  Doctor  Whitman,  but  it 
was  too  late.  He  had  uncorked  his  bot- 
tle, and  all  the  air  was  poisoned.  Before 
that  there  was  little  sickness  among  us, 
but  since  then  many  of  us  have  died.  I 
have  had  children  and  grandchildren, 
but  they  are  all  dead.  My  last  grand- 
child, a  young  woman  of  sixteen,  died 
last  month.  If  only  her  infant  could 
have  lived," — his  voice  faltered  slight- 
ly, but  with  scarcely  a  pause,  he  con- 
tinued in  his  former  tone,  — "  I  labored 
hard  to  save  them,  but  my  medicine 
would  not  work  as  it  used  to." 

For  a  few  moments  nothing  more  was 
said,  then  I  resumed  :  — 

"  The  white  people  have  given  some 
good  gifts  to  the  Indians, — your  ponies 
for  instance  ;  you  could  hardly  do  with- 
out them  now." 

"What?  the  white  men  gave  us  po- 
nies !  ,  O  no,  we  had  ponies  long  before 
we  ever  saw  white  people.  The  Great 
Spirit  gave  them  to  us.  Our  horses  were 
swifter  and  more  enduring,  too,  in  t'hose 
days,  before  they  were  mixed  with  the 
white  man's  horses.  The  Indian  would 
be  rich  and  happy  if  he  had  never  seen 
the  white  man. 

"  But  the  Indian  has  given  many  good 
gifts  to  the  white  man.  But  for  the  In- 
dian the  white  man  would  be  poor  and 
miserable.  Wehave  madehim  what  he  is. 
I  have  heard  my  father  tell  about  the  first 
white  people  that  came  into  this  coun- 
try. They  were  few  in  number  and  al- 


most naked  and  starving.  They  had 
guns  but  no  ammunition,  no  horses, 
only  a  few  oxen  that  could  hardly  walk, 
they  were  so  weak.  If  father  had  killed 
these  whites,  and  if  the  Indians  had  al- 
ways pursued  a  similar  course  it  would 
have  been  better  for  us.  But  they  showed 
them  where  they  could  winter  the  oxen, 
they  fed  them  and  took  care  of  them. 
The  white  men  were  very  humble  and 
grateful.  Next  year  more  white  men 
came.  The  Indians  guided  them  into 
the  best  valleys,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
the  best  springs.  The  white  men  fenced 
up  their  springs,  and  would  not  let  the 
Indians  water  their  ponies  there.  But 
there  was  plenty  of  other  water  and  the 
Indians  did  not  want  to  quarrel.  More 
white  people  came.  About  this  time 
Doctor  Whitman  opened  his  bottle,  and 
the  white  men  began  to  kill  all  the  In- 
dians they  could.  They  would  come  to 
a  village  and  profess  friendship,  and  then 
rise  in  the  night  and  kill  men,  women, 
and  children. 

"  We  are  now  so  few  and  weak  we  can 
offer  no  resistance,  and  their  preachers 
have  persuaded  them  to  let  a  few  of  us 
live,  so  as  to  claim  credit  with  the  Great 
Spirit  for  being  generous  and  humane. 
But  they  begrudge  us  what  little  grass 
our  ponies  eat." 

He  rose  and  said,  "I  must  go.  My 
people  camp  at  Fox  Cafion  tonight," 
(twenty  miles  distant,)  "and  I  must  join 
them  there." 

"  Smohalla,  you  have  come  far  to  see 
me,  and  must  take  with  you  some  me- 
mento of  this  visit.  Here  are  a  pair  of 
blankets  I  will  give  you,"  said  I,  open- 
ing one  of  them  to  show  their  fineness. 

He  merely  glanced  at  them  with  lord- 
ly indifference,  and  deigned  no  word  of 
thanks,  as  one  of  his  young  squires  hasti- 
ly bundled  them  up.  But  he  shook  hands 
rather  more  warmly  than  upon  his  arri- 
val, and  said  almost  effusively  :  — 

"If  they  tell  you  Smohalla  hates  all 
white  people,  do  not  believe  it.  You 
will  find  your  mules,"  he  added,  but  in 
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so  ordinary  a  tone  and  manner  that  I 
never  thought  at  the  time  of  its  being 
a  prophecy. 

Next  day  some  of  the  soldiers  left  the 
route  of  march  to  hunt,  and  while  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  main  column  saw 
two  mules  driven  by  Indians  mounted  on 
ponies.  When  the  soldiers  approached 
them  the  Indians  fled  at  full  speed.  The 


soldiers  pursued  them  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  could  not  overtake  them. 

The  mules  proved  to  be  the  ones  we 
had  lost.  Vale,  Smohalla.  Not  in  the 
least  do  I  blame  thee  for  hating  my  race, 
though  I  sincerely  hope  thy  predictions 
of  evil  may  not -be  fulfilled.  And  if  I 
were  an  Indian  I  should  be  tempted  to 
become  thy  disciple. 

E.  L.  Huggin*. 


HOPES   DEFERRED. 


A  WASTE  of  tossing  waters 
Beneath  a  leaden  sky ; 
Our  ark  the  only  sign  of  life 
Wherever  turns  the  eye; 
No  cloud  on  blue  horizon, 
No  gleam  of  hoped-for  strand ; 
Our  eyes  are  sick  with  searching. 
Where  is  the  promised  land  ? 

The  land  of  grapes  and  honey, 
The  land  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
Where  plenty  fills  the  busy  hand 
And  sunlight  gilds  the  hours ; 
When  shall  I  see  it  rising 
Beyond  the  churning  foam  ? 
When  shall  I  reach  its  haven 
And  feel  myself  at  home  ? 


My  doves,  my  white-winged   darlings, 

At  dawn,  at  close  of  day, 

I  toss  them  from  my  windows 

And  watch  them  fly  away. 

I  watch  with  yearning  bosom, 

So  slow  despair  to  learn, 

Until  with  wearied  pinions  — 

Ah  me!  —  they  all  return. 

Sometimes  with  bleeding  bosoms, 
For  vultures  roam  the  sky, 
Sometimes  worn  out  with  flying 
They  flutter  home  to  die. 
Poor  doves  !     Poor  weary  darlings  ! 
Heartsick  I  take  them  in, 
Where  is  the  promised  haven  ? 
When  shall  we  rest  therein  ? 
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And  yet  I  will  not  falter, 
For  lips  that  cannot  lie 
Have  said  there  is  a  haven 
Beneath  a  smiling  sky. 
The  clouds  are  dark  and  cheerless, 
The  waves  are  rough  and  strong, 
But  I  shall  win  the  harbor 
Through  tossing  here  so  long. 


For  thric^  —  a  sign  of  promise 
That  better  things  should  be  — 
A  weary  dove  brought  homeward 
A  fluttering  leaf  to  me. 
And  some  day  I  shall  see  them 
Dart  off  in  sudden  flight;  — 
And  shout  with  leaping  pulses, 
"The  haven  is  in  sight." 

Ada  E.  Ferris. 


SOME  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  AND  SPECULATIONS.     I. 


OF  several  books  that  come  to  our 
notice  under  this  title,  the  only  one 
whose  subject  matter  deserves  the  name 
of  religious  science  is  Natural  Religion? 
Professor  Max  Miiller's  Gifford  lectures 
before  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1888.  Much  of  the  substance  of  these 
lectures  is  familiar  to  his  readers,  and 
perhaps  the  most  .interesting  one  of  the 
twenty  is  the  introductory  one,  on  Lord 
Gifford's  bequest  and  Professor  Miiller's 
own  history  as  a  scholar.  Lord  Gifford 
was  a  hard-headed  Scotch  lawyer,  with 
a  private  taste  for  philosophic  reading, 
for  Plato  and  Spinoza  ;  and  after  provid- 
ing for  his  relatives,  he  left  the  remain- 
der of  his  estate  to  found  lectureships  in 
the  Scotch  universities  for  the  teaching 
of  "sound  views  "  concerning  "the  Be- 
ing, Nature,  and  Attributes  of  the  Infin- 
ite, of  the  All,  of  the  First  and  only 
Cause,  that  is,  the  One  and  Only  Sub- 
stance and  Being,"  and  "  the  relations 
of  man  and  of  the  universe  to  Him,"  and 
"  the  true  foundations  of  all  ethics  and 
morals." 

"  The  lecturers,"  reads  the  will,  "  shall 
be  subjected  to  no  test  of  any  kind,  and 

1  Natural  Religion.     Gifford  Lectures.     1888.     I!y  F. 
Miller.      London  and    New    York  :  Longmans, 
( Irccn  &  Co.     1880. 


shall  not  be  requi  red  to  take  any  oath, 
or  to  emit  or  subs  cribe  any  declaration 
of  belief,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  any 
kind  ;  they  may  be  of  any  denomination 
whatever,  or  of  no  denomination  at  all ; 
they  may  be  of  any  religion  or  way  of 
thinking,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  they 
may  be  of  no  religion,  or  they  may  be 
so-called  sceptic  s  or  agnostics  or  free- 
thinkers, provided  only  that  the  patrons 
will  use  diligence  to  secure  that  they 
be  able,  reverent  men,  true  thinkers,  sin- 
cere lovers  of  and  earnest  inquirers  after 
truth." 

The  lecturers  are  to  "treat  their  sub- 
ject as  a  strictly  natural  science,  .  .  . 
without  reference  to  or  reliance  upon 
any  supposed  exce  ptional  and  so-called 
miraculous  revelation.  I  wish  it  consid- 
ered just  as  astronomy  or  chemistry  is." 
In  spite  of  the  indication  given  in  defin- 
ing the  subject  of  the  lectures,  of  "the 
general  aspect  which  personally  I  would 
expect  the  lectures  to  bear,"  the  lec- 
turers are  to  be  "  under  no  restraint 
whatever  in  their  treatment  of  their 
theme,"  and  may  freely  discuss  "all 
questions  about  man's  conceptions  of 
God  or  the  Infinite,  their  origin,  nature, 
and  truth,  whether  he  can  have  any  such 
conceptions,"  and  so  on,  "as  I  am  per- 
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suaded  that  nothing  but  good  can  result 
from  free  discussion." 

Commenting  upon  this  will,  Professor 
Miiller  says  that  some  people  are  fright- 
ened at  the  name,  "The  Science  of 
Religion,"  but  it  consists  in  nothing 
irreverent : —  "  First  of  all,  in  a  careful 
collection  of  all  the  facts  of  religion  ; 
secondly,  in  a  comparison  of  religions, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  to  light  what  is 
peculiar  to  each  and  what  they  all  share 
in  common ;  thirdly,  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
thus  collected  what  is  the  true  nature, 
the  origin,  and  the  purpose  of  all  reli- 
gion." He  goes  on  : 

'['he  first  universities  which  provided  chairs  for  the 
comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world  were 
those  of  little,  plucky  Holland.  In  1880  France 
followed  their  example.  .  .  In  Germany  lectures 
on  the  great  religions  of  the  world  were  generally 
given  by  the  professors  who  taught  the  languages  in 
which  the  sacred  writings  were  composed.  This  is 
an  excellent  plan,  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be 
devised.  The  professor  of  Arabic  would  lecture  on 
the  Qur'an,  the  professor  of  Persian  on  the  A  vesta, 
the  professor  of  Sanskrit  on  the  Veda,  the  professor 
of  Hebrew  on  the  Old  Testament.  Lately,  however, 
separate  chairs  have  been  created  for  Comparative 
Theology  in  Germany  also,  and  even  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  university  of  Freiburg  this  new  study  has 
now  found  a  worthy  representative. 

Lord  Gifford's  provision  that  there 
should  be  no  test  whatever  of  opinion  in 
selecting  the  lecturers,  Professor  Miiller 
considers  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
the  will.  "  Would  such  a  will  have  been 
possible  fifty  years  ago  ?  Would  any 
English,  would  any  Scotch  university  at 
that  time  have  accepted  a  lectureship  on 
such  conditions  ? " 

He  felt  at  first  that  he  could  not  be- 
come a  candidate  for  one  of  these  lec- 
tureships at  his  time  of  life, — considering 
that  he  was  already  "pledged  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  Rig-veda,  which  consists 
of  six  volumes  quarto,  of  about  a  thous- 
and pages  each,  and  that  besides  that  I 
was  engaged  in  putting  a  finishing  touch 
to  an  English  translation  of  the  hymns 
of  that  Veda  — to  say  nothing  of  new 
editions  of  several  of  my  other  books, 


which  like  myself  had  grown  old  and 
antiquated."  But  when  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  elected  without  being  a 
candidate,  he  could  not  refuse  ;  and  hav- 
ing once  accepted,  found  in  it  a  "splen- 
did opportunity  for  summing  up  the 
whole  work  of  my  life." 

While  a  student  at  Leipzig,  he  relates, 
(and  his  manner  in  thus  reverting  to  his 
personal  history  is  simple  and  engaging,) 
a  classical  scholar  by  specialty,  he  was 
tempted  away  by  philosophy,  had  his 
Hegelian  period,  and  took  his  doctor's 
degree  on  a  philosophical  dissertation. 
He  then  went  to  Berlin,  attracted  by 
Schelling's  fame  :  here  the  "  old  sage's  " 
lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  mythology 
and  religion  opened  to  the  youth  the 
field  of  his  chief  interest  for  life ;  but 
at  the  same  time  his  Leipzig  language 
studies,  which  had  extended  to  Arabic 
and  Sanskrit  and  were  now  being  fol- 
lowed by  Persian  at  Berlin,  led  him  to 
suspect  Schelling's  basis  of  fact.  The 
old  man  received  the  young  docent's 
criticisms  with  interest,  and  asked  Miil- 
ler to  translate  him  some  of  the  Upan- 
ishads.  In  the  course  of  this  work  the 
translator  became  impressed  with  the 
comparative  valuelessness  of  the  Upan- 
ishads,  and  the  far  greater  antiquity  and 
importance  of  the  Vedic  hymns.  Hebe- 
came  completely  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  "  all  mythological  and  religious  the- 
ories would  remain  without  a  solid  foun- 
dation till  the  whole  of  the  Rig-veda  had 
been  published."  In  Paris  manuscripts 
of  the  Veda  were  to  be  f  ound,and  he  some- 
what recklessly  threw  up  his  chance  as  a 
lecturer  in  a  German  university,  and  went 
there  to  copy  and  collate  them,  and  have 
the  help  of  Burnouf,  an  earlier  pioneer 
in  the  Vedic  field, —  supporting  himself 
meanwhile  by  his  pen.  It  was  uphill 
work,  and  he  often  thought  he  would 
have  to  give  it  up,  but  finally  he  had  his 
first  volume  ready  to  print.  Before 
printing,  however,  he  went  to  England 
—  for  a  few  weeks,  he  supposed — to 
collate  some  manuscripts  at  the  East 
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India  House,and  meet  Professor  Wilson, 
then  "  the  Nestor  of  real  Sanskrit  schol- 
ars in  Europe." 

Here  he  came  upon  some  rather  start- 
ling news.  The  Imperial  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg  had  just  appropriated 
large  funds  to  bring  out  an  edition  of 
the  Rig-veda,  and  asked  the  loan  of  those 
very  manuscripts  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
the  East  India  Company  had  just  author- 
ized Professor  Wilson  to  ask  the  leading 
Indian  pandits  to  bring  out  an  edition 
there.  The  young  German's  work 
seemed  superseded,  his  toilsome  years 
in  Paris  thrown  away. 

But  the  Indian  pandits  declined  the 
undertaking,  and  Professor  Wilson  in- 
duced the  East  India  Company  to  intrust 
Miiller  with  their  edition,  and  keep  their 
manuscripts  at  home  for  his  use. 

"  I  did  not  accept  this  offer  with  a 
light  heart.  It  meant  my  giving  up  my 
university  career  in  Germany,  and  it 
meant  severe  drudgery  and  the  very 
smallest  pay  for  years  to  come."  It  in- 
cluded a  great  deal  of  work  in  editing  a 
commentary  that  was  irrelevant  to  his 
own  study  of  the  Veda  ;  and  even  the 
Veda  itself  he  had  only  cared  for  as  ma- 
terial for  the  philosophy  of  religion  and 
mythology.  He  determined  to  carry  on 
his  own  work  along  with  the  East  India 
Company's.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
labored  at  Oxford,editing  Sanskrit  texts, 
carrying  a  lectureship  on  modern  lan- 
guages and  literature,  and  devoting  his 
leisure  to  studies  in  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, as  material  toward  the  under- 
standing of  mythology, —  giving  to  the 
public  his  outline  results  from  time  to 
time  in  the  books  by  which  he  became 
known  to  general  readers. 

He  had  become  satisfied  that  transla- 
tions, not  only  of  the  Veda,  but  of  all  the 
sacred  books  of  the  East,  were  neces- 
sary ;  and  so,  retiring  from  the  univer- 
sity, the  now  distinguished  old  scholar 
formed  a  little  society  of  the  best  Orien- 
talists in  Europe  and  India,  and  they 
began  the  series  of  translations  of  "  Sa- 


cred Books  of  the  East,"  to  fill  forty- 
eight  volumes,  of  which  thirty  were  com- 
pleted, when  the  Gifford  lectureship 
called  Professor  Miiller  to  sum  up  his 
results  on  the  subject  for  which  he  had 
thus  been  collecting  his  material  for 
forty-three  years. 

As  we  have  said,  the  views  he  gives 
in  the  lectures  that  follow  are  familiar 
enough  to  his  readers.  Many  pages  are 
spent  on  precise  definitions  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  nature  of  comparative  mythol- 
ogy, the  different  methods  of  the  "  ety- 
mological "  and  "  genealogical  "  schools, 
and  the  folk-lorists,  are  described,  and 
an  outline  classification  of  languages  and 
account  of  the  sacred  books  given.  The 
main  thesis  of  it  all  is  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  mythology  on  language  ; 
early  peoples  must  needs  personify  na- 
ture, not  because  they  were  poetic  or 
imaginative,  but  from  the  limitations  of 
primitive  language.  The  Aryan  roots, 
says  Professor  Miiller,  are  all  except  the 
simple  demonstratives,  words  of  action  ; 
men  first  named  not  the  objects  they 
saw,  but  the  things  they  did,  and  when 
they  came  to  speak  of  things  outside 
themselves,  they  must  do  so  in  terms 
born  of  their  consciousness  of  their  own 
acts.  He  is  loyal  to  the  sun  myth,  and 
says  it  is  not  his  school,  the  etymolog- 
ical, but  the  "genealogical,"  (which 
compares  myths  by  their  contents,  not 
by  the  evidence  of  language,)  that  has 
brought  it  into  ridicule.  He  finds  thus 
the  origin  of  religion  in  an  almost  unin- 
tentional and  accidental  personification 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  dismisses 
with  little  attention  the  views  of  those 
who,  like  Herbert  Spencer,  find  light 
on  the  origin  of  religion  in  the  thoughts 
of  savage  tribes :  saying  that  we  have 
no  more  reason  to  suppose  savages  have 
remained  stationary,  and  are  therefore 
true  examples  of  primitive  thought,  than 
that  any  one  else  has.  When  he  says 
that  he  finds  oftenest  in  their  languages 
indications  of  retrogression  from  a  high- 
er plane  of  thought,  and  that  therefore 
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their  religions  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
last  stage  of  decay,  rather  than  the  first 
of  growth,  his  testimony  as  a  philologist 
is  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  ;  but  he 
gives  altogether  inadequate  weight  to 
the  striking  analogies  outside  of  lan- 
guage between  the  lower  savages  and 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  men,  and 
again  between  savages  and  young  chil- 
dren. The  question  of  the  origin  of 
religion,  it  seems  to  us,  cannot  possibly 
be  discussed  in  the  present  stage  of 
knowledge,  without  taking  Professor 
M tiller  into  account ;  but  he  is  —  in  spite 
of  his  own  protest — singularly  un- 
touched by  evolutionary  thought,  and 
oblivious  to  the  weight  of  evidence  to  be 
had  by  its  methods. 

Nothing  could  point  better  the  con- 
trast between  the  honest  study  of  these 
fascinating  subjects,  and  the  foolish  play- 
ing with  them  that  the  incompetent  will 
inevitably  do,  than  to  turn  to  the  two 
books  next  on  our  list,  Aryan  Sun  Myths 
the  Origin  of  Religions?-  and  Aryas, 
Semites  and  Jews,  Jehovah  and  tJie 
Christ?  They  have  almost  the  effect  of 
intentional  caricatures  on  Professor  M  til- 
ler's speculations.  Based  on  a  jumble 
of  his  and  other  philologists'  researches 
with  the  most  accessible  results  in  As- 
syriology,  Egyptology,  and  folk-lore,  and 
all  sorts  of  obscure  and  wild  books,  they 
are  complete  examples  of  that  class  of 
literature  most  conspicuously  known  in 
"Ten  Tribes"  speculations.  The  au- 
thors have  read  many  good  books  and 
many  worthless  ones,  with  an  entire  ina- 
bility to  discriminate,  and  this  they  take 
for  research.  Professor  Mtiller's  surrender 
of  years  to  a  piece  of  work  that  was  itself 
merely  a  preliminary  to  the  gathering 
of  material  on  which  to  base  a  theory, 
is  so  far  from  the  comprehension  of  such 

1  Aryan  Sun  Myths  the  Origin  of  Religions.  Troy, 
New  York :  1889. 

-. \ryas,  Semites  and  Jews,  Jehovah  and  the  Christ. 
By  Lorenzo  Burge.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  1889. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Cc. 


speculators  that  it  is  probable  it  would 
not  even  strike  their  attention. 

The  object  of  the  one  book  is  to  trace 
all  religion,  including  the   Jewish  and 
Christian,  to  the  all-serviceable  sun  myth 
of  the  Vedas.     The  other  is  still  more 
ambitious.     It  is  a  second  volume.    The 
first  one  argued  —  or  rather  stated,  for 
the  manner  is  of  one  having  official  in- 
formation —  that  the  legend  of  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden  is  a  fable,  and  this  is  what 
it  narrates  :  God  gave  the  true  religion 
to  the  Aryans,  the  highest  of  races,  in 
the  Aryan  fatherland  ;  there  they  lived 
for  five  thousand  years,  and  learned  arts 
and  civilization,  —  ate,  that  is,  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  ;  but  because  they  became 
corrupt  and  false  to  their  mission  of  en- 
lightening mankind,  (not,  as  falsely  un- 
derstood by  the  Jews,  because  they  ate 
of  the  tree,)  were  driven  forth  and  left 
to  relapse  into  savagery.     This  volume 
relates  the  second  attempt  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  enlighten   man.      The  only 
really  competent  race  having  failed,  He 
was  obliged  to  manage  as  best  he  could 
with  the  inferiorand  "unspiritual"  Sem- 
ite,—  the  writer  is  evidently  a  hater  of 
Jews, —  and  although  really  incapable  of 
teaching  religion  to  the  world,  they  were 
worked  up  with  infinite  pains  to  where 
they  could,  through  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, transmit  back  to  the  Aryan  race 
the  trust  once  before  betrayed,  and  with 
that  their  service  was  ended.     A  great 
array  of  fragments  of  mythological  sci- 
ence, and  romantic  tales,  and  pure  inven 
tions  of  the  writer  is  called  to  the  aid  of 
this  theory  of  religious  evolution.     Yet 
he  is  perfectly  sincere  in  it  all,  and  the 
ethical  views  that  he  sets  forth  in  declar 
ing  what  is  this  true  religion  are  simple, 
pure,  and  sane.     Neither  book  is  worth 
a  serious  confutation,  and  our  brief  sum- 
mary of  their  themes  gives  little  idea  of 
their  occasional  absurdities.     Yet  both 
contain  also  a  good  many  bits  of  inform- 
ation  and  opinion   that  are   in   accord 
with  the  best  scholarship. 
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Doctor  Griffiss  The  Lily  Among 
Thorns?  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  study  of 
an  excellent  class,  and  interesting  in  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  exposition  of  "the  Bibli- 
cal Drama  entitled  the  Song  of  Songs," 
according  to  the  theory  of  its  meaning 
most  generally  accepted,  we  believe, 
nowadays,— that  it  sings  the  longing  of  a 
maiden  in  the  king's  harem  for  her  shep- 
herd lover.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
that  the  mediaeval  interpretation  of  this 
drama  as  an  allegory  of  "Christ's  love 
to  the  Church "  should  be  seriously 
clung  to  by  any  educated  person  still  ; 
but  Doctor  Griffis's  book  is  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  in  his  pulpit,  and 
therefore  written  with  reference  to  the 
feelings  of  simple  folk  as  well  as  the  ed- 
ucated, and  he  spends  much  space  on 
what  might  seem  unnecessary  argument 
for  the  true  reverence  of  his  interpreta- 
tion. He  then  takes' the  drama  passage 
by  passage,  expanding,  interpreting,  eu- 
logizing. Perhaps  the  exigencies  of  pul- 
pit delivery  justified  all  this,  but  read  in 
cold  print,  both  interpretation  and  eu- 
logy are  overstrained.  The  poem  is  full 
of  beauties, but  they  are  not  enhanced  by 
the  constant  exclamation,  (in  effect,) 
"  How  beautiful !  How  pure!  How  life- 
like ! "  after  every  passage.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  get  the  meaning  of  the 
confused  dramatic  structure  and  obscure 
imagery  nearly  as  closely  as  Doctor 
Griffis  tries  to  get  it.  His  book  is  an  in- 
teresting piece  of  Bible  study,  as  it  is, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  better  one  if  it 
had  been  pruned,  moderated,  and  short- 
ened into  a  fraction  of  its  present 
length. 

Another  piece  of  Old  Testament  work 
that  has  involved  much  study,  and  is  in 
some  respects  very  useful,  is  found  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Scrip- 
tures, Hebrew  and  Christian;  "  the  third 

rrhe  Lily  Among  Thorns.  By  William  Elliott  (iritfis. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1890. 

2  Scriptures,  Hebrew    and  Christian.    By  1C.  T.  Bart- 
lettand  J.P.  Peters.  NewVork:  1889:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Samuel  ' 
Co. 


volume  is  to  contain  New  Testament 
scripture.  The  idea  of  these  two  vol- 
umes is  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
Hebrew  history  in  the  words  of  the 
Scripture,  extracts  being  taken  from  the 
various  books,  and  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order.  Thus,  the  first  chapter  of 
the  story  of  the  Captivity  is  told  by  the 
Psalm,  "  By  the  Rivers  of  Babylon,"  a 
passage  from  Ezekiel,  a  chapter  from 
Lamentations,  another  Psalm,  a  portion 
of  another  chapter  from  Lamentations, 
and  a  third  penitential  Psalm  ;  the  second 
inlike  manner  is  made  up  of  four  peniten- 
tial psalms,  three  prophetic  passagesf  rom 
Ezekiel,  and  a  brief  historical  passage 
from  Kings  and  Jeremiah.  The  whole 
ground  is  covered,  but  large  portions  of 
the  books  are  not  used  at  all.  Perhaps 
a  complete  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  whole  text  would  have  been  more 
useful  to  students,  while  the  general 
reader,  for  whom  this  is  meant,  may  pre- 
fer to  get  a  summary  of  Hebrew  history 
in  some  easier,  second-hand  form. 

It  adds  to  the  interest  of  these  passages 
that  the  editor,  Dr.  Peters,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Episco- 
pal Divinity  School  of  Philadelphia,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  his  own 
translation.  Great  as  was  the  service  of 
the  revision  of  1884  in  clarifying  the  Old 
Testament  text  to  English  readers,  its 
timidity  about  departing  from  the  word- 
ing of  the  King  James  version  left  many 
readings  that  a  glance  at  the  margin 
shows  to  be  inferior  to  what  the  revisers 
themselves  might  otherwise  have  used. 
Again,  although  the  caution  they  exer- 
cised in  making  new  renderings  for 
purely  literary  reasons  was  the  safe  side 
to  err  on,  considering  the  noble  English 
of  the  version  of  1608,  which  has  been 
the  wonder  of  generations,  nevertheless 
such  versions  as  this  of  Dr.  Peters 
show  that  in  many  portions  the  English 
could  have  been  altered  to  advantage. 
A  well-known  case  is  one  in  which  the 
revisers  did  venture  to  correct  the  liter- 
ary judgment  of  their  predecessors,  and 
to  render  "Eallen,  fallen  is  Babylon,"  in 
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strict  accord  with  the  Hebrew,  instead 
of  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is  fallen."  In  a 
number  of  cases  Dr.  Peters  follows  the 
same  principle  in  the  prophetic  passa- 
ges, and  to  our  mind  gains  in  clearness 
and  force,  as  compared  with  either  of 
the  accepted  versions.  The  majesty  of 
some  of  the  prophetic  passages  is  better 
to  be  felt  here,  than  by  reading  them  in 
their  context  as  they  are  usually  read. 

In  the  rendering  of  Hebrew  verse  Dr. 
Peters  is  less  happy,  having  evidently 
felt  the  fetters  of  even  the  loose  rhyth- 
mic form  with  which  he  has  followed  the 
original  versification.  But  the  gain  in 
intelligibility  is  even  greater  here  than 
in  the  prose  passages.  Any  one  may 
appreciate  this  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  his  rendering  of  the  intro- 
duction to  the  blessing  of  the  twelve 


tribes   in    Deuteronomy   with   that    of 
either  accepted  version : 

Jehovah  came  from  Sinai 

Arose  for  us  from  Seir, 

Shined  from  the  mount  of  Paran  ; 

With  Him  His  holy  thunders, 

In  His  right  hand  flaming  fire. 

It  is  He  that  guardeth  His  people  ; 

Whose  saints  are  all  in  Thy  hand, 

Yea,  they  lie  at  Thy  feet. 

Moses,  taking  Thy  words, 

Commandeth  unto  us  a  law, 

An  heritage  for  the  Church  of  Jacob. 

So  he  became  king  in  Jerusalem, 

When  the  heads  of  the  people  gathered 

The  tribes  of  Israel  together. 

The  second  volume  contains,  besides 
the  historic  matter,  a  collection  of  laws 
arranged  by  codes,  — a  very  useful  sec- 
tion ;  another  of  the  tales,  and  sections 
devoted  to  selections  from  the  prophecy, 
poetry,  and  "Hebrew  Wisdom." 


ETC. 


IT  is  hard  to  see  how  people  with  any  knowledge 
of  their  own  early  history  should  find  in  the  present 
situation  in  Ireland  evidence  that  the  Irish  are  "  in- 
capable of  self  government."  We  believe  no  one 
thinks  that  the  Irish  are  already  thoroughly  trained 
to  self-government,  or  would  be  able  soon  to  admin- 
ister it  with  as  much  steadiness  or  self  control  as 
English,  Americans,  or  Swiss.  It  may  be  they  would 
never  learn  to.  But  we  do  not  see  anything  to  show 
this  in  the  trying  weeks  that  have  just  passed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  majority  of  leaders  and  voters  have 
behaved  with  a  fair  degree  of  dignity  and  no  serious 
lapse  of  judgment  under  a  strain  hardly  paralleled  in 
political  history.  It  sounded  unpleasant,  and  re- 
pelled people  at  a  distance  and  unconcerned  in  the 
matter,  to  hear  of  the  rioting  at  the  Kilkenny  elec- 
tion, but  a  few  handfuls  of  mud  and  some  clubbing 
cut  a  very  respectable  figure  compared  to  such  Eng- 
lish election  riots  as  are  described,  say,  in  Felix 
Holt  ;  or  the  performances  at  San  Francisco  prima- 
ries a  good  deal  more  lately,  under  no  heavier  strain 
of  excitement  than  the  question  of  local  patronage 
could  produce  ;  or  the  Boulanger  episode  in  France. 

IT  is  the  custom  among  us'1  to  attribute  our  own 


lapses  of  self-government  largely  to  the  presence  of 
the  Irish.  No  one  can  doubt  they  are  a  trying  ele- 
ment in  our  city  politics,  but  we  notice  that  the  mu- 
nicipal reformers  say  their  recent  crushing  defeat  in 
New  York  city  was  due  not  to  the  ignorant  vote,  but 
to  the  abstention  of  well-to-do  Americans  by  thous- 
ands. Mr.  H.  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  some  years 
ago  wrote  the  same  thing  to  Professor  Bryce  con- 
cerning the  municipal  difficulties  in  Philadelphia, 
and  we  know  that  it  has  been  this  same  abstention 
that  has  defeated  every  effort  to  get  a  new  char- 
ter in  San  Francisco.  The  impulsiveness,  the 
ignorance,  and  the  disposition  to  follow  lead- 
ers blindly,  that  characterize  our  lowest  Irish  pop- 
ulations, massed  in  the  cities,  make  our  real 
trouble  with  them  ;  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Ireland,  if  it  were  self-governing,  the 
difficulties  would  be  simplified  by  those  limitations 
of  the  franchise,  different  forms  of  charters,  and  civil 
service  arrangements,  that  save  European  cities  from 
he  misgovernment  prevalent  in  ours,  even  in  at 
country  like  Fiance,  where  the  general  political 
steadiness  and  capacity  are  so  much  less  than  in  our 
own.  Except  in  our  great  cities,  under  the  peculiar 
municipal  conditions  which  have  proved  so  disastrous, 
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but  which  would  not  be  repeated  in  Ireland,  the  Irish 
have  not  proved  an  intrinsically  difficult  element  in 
the  management  of  our  government.  They  have  im- 
ported into  our  politics  hostilities  drawn  from  the 
condition  of  their  home  affairs,  and  clone  us  mischief 
by  giving  politicians  a  chance  to  court  the  "  Irish 
vote"  ;  but  their  power  and  temptation  to  do  this 
lies  in  the  very  fact  that  they  are  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, while  their  political  interest  still  remains  largely 
with  home  politics  :  there  can  be  no  question  of 
courting  the  Irish  vote  as  a  separate  body  in  Ireland. 
Even  in  this  country,  many  people  hope,  the  happy 
settlement  of  relations  with  England  would  dissolve 
the  Irish  vote,  as  the  removal  of  the  negro  question 
would  break  the  "solid  South."  However  all  this 
might  be,  we  see  nothing  in  what  has  happened  to 
lessen  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  Irish  to  make  as  de- 
cent a  showing  in  governing  themselves  as,  say,  the 
French, —  as  good  as  the  English  have  made  in  gov- 
erning them,  to  say  the  least. 

THE  course  of  current  events  takes  us  by  a  some- 
what striking  coincidence  directly  from  England's 
most  discreditable  failure  to  our  own,  —  for  even 
more  discreditable  than  our  failure  to  manage  our 
cities  is  our  absolute  failure  of  faith,  of  sense,  of 
patriotism,  in  dealing  with  the  Indians.  Convulsed 
and  starving  Ireland — the  desperate  Indian  stand 
in  the  Northwest  —  they  are  proclaiming  pretty  loud- 
ly to  the  world  at  present  the  dark  places  of  our  re- 
spective tyrannies.  The  possibilities  of  brutality  and 
oppression  that  civilized  man  develops  when  he  is 
well  out  of  sight  of  criticism  from  those  he  stands  in 
awe  of,  and  among  weaker,  an  1  doubtless  more  or 
less  trying,  peoples, —  whether  Congo  natives,  or 
Indians  or  negroes  or  Chinese  in  this  country,  or 
Irish  in  their  own  land, —  ought  to  be  to  every  class 


a  warning  against  keeping  the  fates  of  another  at  the 
mercy  of  its  own  chivalry  or  comprehension.  It  is 
probable  that,  as  the  reformers  urge,  the  condition 
of  our  civil  service,  with  the  kind  of  management  it 
gives  to  Indian  agencies,  has  more  to  do  with  the 
present  Indian  troubles  than  anything  else.  To  place 
the  Indian  buieau  under  (he  civil  service  law  seems 
the  only  way  to  improve  matters.  General  appeals 
to  the  government  to  be  just  and  merciful  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Irdian  do  not  help  him  much,  for  there 
is  now  no  intention  of  injustice  to  him  in  the  fram- 
ing of  laws  and  treaties, —  the  time  for  that  is  past  ; 
there  are  too  many  "Eastern  philanthropists" 
who  have  an  eye  on  President  and  Congress.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  administering  of  the  laws  and  treaties 
that  the  wrongs  come  in,  and  the  government  is 
in  that  much  at  the  mercy  of  its  agents,  far  out  on 
the  frontier,  away  from  ihe.  check  of  opinion  or  fear 
of  detection.  Its  o  ply  hope,  therefore,  if  it  wishes 
to  save  its  honor  and  conscience,  is  to  devise  means 
for  securing  the  most  trustworthy  agents  possible. 
Any  system  of  inspection  is  useless  unless  the  char- 
acter of  the  inspectors  is  likewise  secured.  Not  that 
all  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians  come  from  corrupt  Sons 
and  inefficiencies  in  the  administrative  service, —  the 
crying  failure  of  the  Interior  .Department  and  the 
courts  to  obtain  redress  for  the  Round  Valley  In- 
dians, boldly  robbed  of  their  lands  without  the  color 
of  law,  forbids  such  a  statement  ;  but  that  this  is 
the  general  and  steady  source  of  wrong  is  hardly  to 
be  doubted.  We  can  only  hope  that  —  as  England 
can  only  be  made  to  listen  to  Irish  needs  by  "out 
rages"  —  this  bloodshed  at  Pine  Ridge,  like  several 
preceding  episodes  of  the  sort,  will  carry  a  litlle  far- 
ther along  the  national  conscience  toward  the  ]  oint 
of  insisting  that  the  Indian  service  shall  be  taken  out 
of  politics. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Some  Books   for  Young  People. 

Two  of  these  books  are  stories,  and  all  of  them  are 
meant  for  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens.  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney's story,  Ascntney  Street,^  is  a  love  tale,  but  it  is 
intended  to  inculcate  in  young  girls  that  habit  of 
character  and  action  that  lead  up  to  happy  love 
affairs  somewhere  in  the  future,  rather  than  to  enter- 
tain those  who  have  already  reached  or  passed  the 
time  of  love.  Its  tone  is  didactic,  but  not  unpleas- 
antly so  —  in  some  respects,  indeed,  it  is  a  pleasant 

1  \  nitney  Street.  By  Mrs.  A.  I).  T.  Whitney.  Bos 
ton:  Houston.  Miftlin  \-  Company :  1890.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


teacherly  and  motherly  tone.  Its  lesson  of  simpli- 
city, directness,  ir.conspicuousmss,  freedom  from  all 
pretense,  and  the  steady  dignity  of  respect  for  one's 
self  and  one's  circumstance,  is  a  most  excellent  one, 
and  well  worth  giving  to  young  people  in  this  time, 
when  luxury  and  artificial  distinctions  press  upon 
the  earlier  New  England  ideal  of  "  plain  living  and 
high  thinking."  But,  however  nobly  simple  her  so- 
cial ideas  are,  .Mrs.  Whitney  is  possessed  by  a  spirit 
of  arti  ficiality  in  writing  that  she  cannot  escape,  1  nt 
rather  becomes  more  and  more  helplessly  subject  to. 
She  is  not  self-conscious  in  her  own  person,  but  she 
is  dramatically  self-conscious  in  the  persons  of  lui 
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characters,  if  such  a  criticism  be  intelligible.  She  is 
like  an  amateur  actor  who  is  not  conscious  of  herself 
as  Gladys  Brown  while  she  acts  Mrs.  Roberts,  but 
is  conscious  of  herself  as  Mrs.  Roberts.  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney seems  to  go  through  her  own  pages  clasping  her 
hands  like  one  of  Du  Maurier's  aesthetes  at  the  su- 
periority of  behavior  achieved  by  her  nicest  girls  and 
most  high-minded  men.  This  is  a  little  trying,  but 
it  becomes  exasperating  when  she  insists  upon  wrest- 
ing every  incident  into  a  "  parable,"  and  sprinkling 
life  and  conversation  full  of  epigrams  and  conceits. 
The  whole  of  this  little  novel,  for  instance,  is  wrest- 
ed into  a  kind  of  interpretation  of  "Alice's  Adven- 
tures," regarded  in  the  light  of  an  allegory.  Life 
among  people  who  talked  in  the  way  these  people  do 
would  be  very  fatiguing.  Young  girls,  however,  are 
not  very  critical  on  such  matters  —  we  fear  they  at- 
titudinize a  little  too  much  in  their  own  minds  them- 
selves, and  set  up  commonplaces  as  profound  too 
habitually,  to  recognize  defect  in  simplicity  readily  ; 
and  the  really  true  and  high  ways  of  thinking  that 
make  the  staple  of  such  a  book  as  Ascutney  Street 
may  reach  them,  without  their  being  affected  by 
the  drawbacks. 

If  the  present  reviewer  were  giving  a  book'  to  a 
young  girl,  however,  with  the  intent  of  bringing  her 
into  touch  with  a  gentlewoman's  way  of  looking  at 
life  and  manners,  — •  fine,  and  simple,  and  earnest, 
and  sensible, —  we  should  select  not  "Ascutney 
Street,"  but  Girls  and  Women.^-  This  is  a  series  of 
talks  to  girls  about  their  aims  in  life,  their  education, 
their  occupations,  and  behavior.  It  is  an  old  sub- 
ject, and  books  of  advice  to  girls  are  many.  The 
docility  of  the  young  girl  as  a  class,  her  real  desire  to 
do  and  be  what  is  expected  of  her,  is  rather  strikingly 
evidenced  by  the  quantity  of  such  books  that  she  will 
read,  and  the  attention  she  will  pay  to  their  recom- 
mendations, as  compared  with  the  fate  books  of 
•'  Talks  for  Boys,"  on  their  manners  and  conduct, 
would  have.  A  book  of  unusual  force,  like  Horace 
Mann's,  does  get  itself  read  among  young  men  ;  but 
young  girls  seem  really  desirous  of  being  told  what  to 
do,  and  any  book  of  advice  that  adapts  itself  at  all 
to  I  heir  present  conditions  can  get  an  audience.  The 
journals  that  they  read,  contain  pages  of  the  same  sort 
of  didactics.  Much  of  it  is  excellent  now.  at  least, 
in  breeding  and  ethical  spirit.  On  the  intellectual 
side  it  is  apt  to  be  not  exactly  weak  or  reactionary, 
but  mediocre.  The  present  book  is  of  exceptional 
merit  on  this  side.  It  is  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  some  one  with  an  intellectual  horizon,  with  much 
of  the  "  wisdom  of  life,"  and  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  wisdom  of  books,  and  with  a  good  understanding 
of  young  girls  and  their  actual  conditions.  It  is 
practical  and  free  from  sentimentalities  ;  free,  too, 
from  class  limitations  of  thought,  and  may  be  read 
with  pleasure  by  a  well  disposed  girl  in  a  working 

1  Girls  and  Women.  By  E.  Chester.  Riverside  Li- 
brary for  Young  People.  Boston:  1890:  Houghton, 
Miffl'in  &  Co.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 


girls'  club  or  a  fashionable  set.  We  are  glad  to  say 
what  we  can  to  secure  it  a  wider  circulation. 

If  boys  in  their  teens  are  not  very  open  to  advice, 
even  in  the  form  of  a  stcry,  there  is  yet  to  be  found 
an  occasional  writer  who  can  reach  them  with  simple 
essons  of  honor,  and  manliness,  and  kindness,  and  in- 
dustry, and  be  welcomed  every  time,  and  never  ac- 
cused of  preaching.  At  least  there  is  one  such, — 
and  so  easy  does  the  thing  appear  when  it  is  clone, 
that  it  seems  strange  there  should  be  but  one  J.  T. 
Trowbridge.  His  books  pour  out,  one  after  another, 
with  nothing  in  the  least  striking  about  any  of  them, 
and  a  singular  evenness  of  readability.  Their  topic 
is  always  the  doings  of  a  good,  well-meaning  boy, 
who  is  not  particularly  wise  nor  brilliant,  and  takes 
himself  and  life  with  a  certain  healthy  common- 
placeness  ;  he  is  always  clean  and  kindly  and  hon- 
est, he  meets  no  sensational  experiences,  and  makes 
no  sensational  successes,  and  the  boys  never  think 
him  a  prig,  and  se«m  to  like  him  quite  as  well  as  if 
Mr.  Tnnvbridge  had  thought  it  necessary  to  fill  his 
mouth  with  low-grade  slang  and  his  time  with  silly 
pranks  and  unkindnesses  toward  his  sisters,  in  order 
to  make  him  a  real,  live  boy.  The  Kelp  Gatherers,* 
tells  a  little  story  of  four  such  boys,  meant  for  boys 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  read,  and  likely  to  be  read 
by  them  svith  pleasure. 

Oliver  Optic  has  been  writing  boys'  stories  so 
long  that  the  reviewer  of  today  must  be  venerable 
indeed  that  does  not  find  his  judgment  of  this  proli- 
fic writer  tinged  with  the  memories  of  youth.  There 
come  to  mind  the  days  when  in  the  fire  of  youthful 
emotion  he  devoured  the  Starry  Flag  Series,  the 
Woodville  Series,  or  the  Army  and  Navy  Series,  in 
all  of  which  the  audacious  youngster  is  blessed  with 
abnormal  chances  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  mi- 
raculous good  luck.  To  the  youthful  mind  this  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  the  properthing,  and  perhaps  books 
of  this  kind  do  much  to  impress  that  notion  so 
strongly  that  it  takes  years  of  hard  knocks  and  bitter 
disappointments  to  efface  it.  Mr.  Adams  seems  a 
little  more  careful  in  his  later  books  to  show  how  his 
youngsters  acquire  by  hard  study  and  by  uncommon 
advantages  the  knowledge  that  serves  them  so  well 
at  critical  moments,  although  the  difference  may  be 
only  in  our  eyes  that  read.  But  aside  from  this  there 
is  little  change.  On  llie  Blockade^  shows  the  same 
precocious,  audacious,  modest,  and  fortunate  eigh- 
teen-year-old lad  that  we  have  known  so  long,  in 
command  of  a  war  steamer  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron. It  is  needless  to  say  more  of  the  story. 

But  what  does  surprise  the  reader,  returning  with 
maturer  taste  to  this  writer  of  his  youth,  is  the  exe- 
crably stilted  quality  of  the  literary  style,  which  used 

2  The  Kelp  Gatherers.     By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.     Bos- 
ton :  Lee  &  Shepard  :  1890.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

3  On  the  Blockade.      By  Oliver  Optic      Boston:    !.<•<• 
&  Shepard:  1891.     For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 
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to  pass  to  the  young  mind  as  the  exalted  and  digni- 
fied language  of  high  official  position.  This  perver- 
sion of  literary  taste  is  the  gravest  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  Oliver  Optic. 

Mrs.  Wiggin  has  taught  us  to  expect  that  each  new 
year  will  bring  with  it  some  graceful  story  from  her 
pen,  full  of  child  life  and  child  love.  This  year 
there  are  two  books,  though  one  of  them,  The  Story 
Hour,1  bears  her  sister's  name  also  on  the  title  page. 
It  is  a  collection  of  stories  told  to  kindergarten  chil- 
dren, and  repeated  till  they  have  crystallized  in  just 
the  shape  most  effective  to  the  childish  mind.  They 
are  not  entirely  new,  children's  stories  seldom  are, 
and  originality  is  no  great  virtue  in  the  nursery  story- 
teller. But  the  adaptations  are  well  made,  and 
there  will  be  no  dissent,  either  on  the  part  of  old 
folk  or  little  ones,  to  the  verdict  that  they  are  good 
stories.  Older  people  will  find  Mrs.  Wiggin's  Intro- 
duction a  pleasant  and  sympathetic  discussion  of  the 
place  and  uses  of  fiction  in  nursery  and  kindergarten. 
71»iothy's  Qttesf2  bears  as  a  sub-title,"  A  Story  for 
Anybody,  Young  or  Old,  who  Cares  to  Read  it,"  and 
it  is  a  bit  puzzling  to  say  whether  it  is  strictly  a  child's 
story  at  all.  It  is  rather  one  of  those  stories  that 
contrive  a  double  debt  to  pay,  being  meant  tobe  read 
aloud  to  children  by  an  older  person.  The  reader 
will  find  it  necessary  at  times  to  explain  a  word  or 
paraphrase  a  sentence,  and  he  will  be  continually  en- 
tertained by  allusions  and  side  hints  entirely  beyond 

1  The  Story  Hour.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
Nora  A.  Smith.  Boston:  1890:  Houghton,  \fifflin,  & 
Co.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 

-Timothy's  Quest.    By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.     Ibid. 


his  auditors  ;  while  they  on  their  part  will  find  no 
lack  of  incident  and  feeling  quite  suited  to  their  com. 
prehension.  And  both  reader  and  audience  will  en- 
joy and  be  benefited  by  the  story. 

West  American  Oaks. 

When  the  late  Doctor  Albert  Kellogg  died  his 
work  on  West  American  Oaks*  representing  much  of 
the  labor  of  a  lifetime,  remained  unfinished  and  un- 
published. By  the  liberality  of  Captain  James  M. 
McDonald,  this  work  has  been  completed  and  printed 
with  fitting  illustrations.  In  Part.I.  iscontained  Doctor 
Kellogg's  work,  and  in  Part  II.  that  work  is  supple- 
men' ed  with  equal  care  and  equal  love  for  the  sub- 
ject by  Professor  Edward  Lee  Greene,  of  the  State 
University  at  Berkeley.  There  are  thirty-seven 
plates  in  the  two  volumes,  and  sixty-eight  species 
and  varieties  are  indexed.  The  work  is  of  the  most 
painstaking  and  technical  kind,  and  Professor  Greene 
has  inspired  Mr.  George  Hansen,  who  drew  the 
plates  under  his  supervision,  wiih  the  seme  spirit 
Even  a  non-scientific  observer  cannot  but  be  inter- 
ested in  noting  the  great  variety,  and  great  beauty  of 
some  of  the  varieties,  as  they  are  here  pictured.  A 
trip  in  the  Sierras,  where  these  noble  trees  form  so 
large  a  part  of  the  landscape,  serves  to  make  any 
nature  lover  an  enthusiast  on  West  American  Oaks, 
and  many  people  will  thank  the  authors,  the  illus- 
trator, and  Captain  McDonald  for  these  books. 

3  West  American  Oaks.  Vol.1.  By  Albert  Kellogg. 
Vol.  II.  By  Edward  Lee  Greene.  San  Francisco. 
1889  and  1890. 


The  largest  mail-order  business  in  the 
world  is  now  being  done  in 

MAULPS  SEEDS 

They  are  recognized  as  the  Amer.  Standard  of 
excellence  by  more  than  175,000  of  the  most 
successful  gardeners  in  the  United  States,  who 
have  planted  them  for  years,  who  consider 
them  the  best  they  have  ever  sown,  and  to 
whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  A  BUSINESS 
SUCCESS  THAT  HAS  BEEN  UNPRECEDENTED 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  every 
county  in  the  U.  S.,  they  are  equally  popular, 
so  much  so  that  they  have  been  supplied  direct 
to  customers  at  more  than  33,000  Post  Offices. 


Our  (Catalogue  for  1891  is  pronounced  ab- 
solutely the  best  seed  and  plant  book  issued ; 
printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  it 
excites  the  admiration  of  all.  664  varieties 
of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Flowering  Plants, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit-  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
;tc.,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  as  many  as 
$8  of  them  being  in  colors.  This  catalogue  is 
nailed  free  to  all  who  ordered  in  1890;  but  as 
:he  postage  on  the  book  alone  is  five  cents,  we 
nust  ask  all  others  who  are  not  customers, 
lesiring  a  copy,  to  send  us  twenty-five  cents 
n  stamps  for  it;  and  in  addition  to  sending 
mr  catalogue,  we  will  also  mail  you,  without 
ixtra  charge,  a  packet  of  the  wonderful  BUSH 

.IMA  BEANS,  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  VEGE- 
rABLE  NOVELTY  INTRODUCED  IN  YEARS; 
IND  A  PACKET  OF  THE  NEW  MARGUERITE 
:ARNATION,  THE  FLORAL  WONDER  OF 

891.  These  two  packets  of  seeds  are  worth 
15  cents;  so  it  virtually  means  the  same  thing 
is  mailing  our  catalogue  free  to  all  who  answer 
his  advertisement.  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


fiALIGRAPH. 

GREATEST    SPEED! 

Best  for  Manifolding.  100.000  Daily  Users. 


THE   MOST   DURABLE. 

Single  Case,  No.  1,  -  ...  $70. OO 
Double  Case,  "  2,  .  -  -  -  -  85.00 
New  Special,  "  3,  100.OO 

For  account  of  speed  contests  and  circulars,  address 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Offices  :  237  Broadway,  New-York. 

14  West  4th  Street.  Cincinnati,  O- 
1003  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH  FACTORY,  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND. 

CHAS.  E.  NAYL02,  232  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ageit. 


ftHUBB'S 

•OMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 


OF  ANGLING 

GOODS  FOR  1891 

NOW  READY. 


It  contains  a  list  of  Chubb's  specialties.    New  Rods,  now 
Reel*,     new     Tackle.       Artificial      Flies      jr,iili<>. 

. >.      on..m*)<itt(r    ov**rv     AllCTlPF    has     lOTtCX     \VQntn^l          \\'n 


W  H.  H.  Murray  and  Walt  Mcouga. 

Send  25  cents  for  Catalogue  This  may  be  deducted  from 
first  order  for  goods  amounting  to  One  Dollar  or  more,  by 
enclosing  Coupon  found  in  Catalogue.  Address, 


THOS.H.  CHUBB,  THE 

Mention  Overland  Monthly. 


FISHING-ROD 
MANUFACTURER. 

Post  M  ills,  Vt. 


Short  and  sweet 

—your  hours  of  labor  when  you  use  Pear  line.     Without 
Pearline,  you    may  work    hard    and  do  much  ;     with 
Pearline  you  will  work  less  and  do  more. 
Pear  line  saves  your    clothes    in    the  wash,   and    your 
temper    in    the  washing.      It    is    the    continual  rub, 
rub,  rubbing,     over    a   washboard    in    the    old    way 
with    soap,    that    wears    your    clothes    and    makes 
hard  work. 

Pearline  is   the  new  way,   and  does    away   with 
the  rubbing.    It  is  as  safe  as  it  is  sure;  be  sure  to 
get  Pearline — nothing  else,  and  you  will  be  safe. 


Beware 


Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will 
tell  you  "  this  is  as  good  as  "  or  "  the  same 
as  Pearline."  IT'S  FALSE— Pearline  is 
never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline, 
do  the  honest  thing — send  it  back.  242  JAMKS  PYI  E,  N»w  York. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES. 

The  la'gest  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  treatment 
of  the  skin  and  scalp,  eczema,  moles,  warts,  superfluous  hair, 
birthmarks,  moth,  freckles,  pimples,  wrinkle,,  red  nose,  red 
veins,  oily  skin,  acne,  blackheads,  barbers'  itch,  scars,  pit- 
tlngs,  powder  marks,  facial  development,  etc.  Consultation 
Free,  at  office  or  by  letter.  128-page  Book  on  all  Skin  and 
Scalp  Affections  and  their  Treatment  sent  (sealed)  for  lOc. 

«JOIIX  H.  WOODBTTKY,  Dermatologi.t, 

1»5  W.  4»d  St.,N.Y.  City 


Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
For  the  Skin  and  Scalp. 

Prepared  by  a  Dermatologist  with  20  years'  ex- 
perience. Highly  indorsed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  unequaled  as  a  remedy  for  eczema, 
scaldhead,  oily  skin,  pimples,  flesh  worms,  ugly 
complexion,  etc.  Indispensable  as  a  toilet  article, 
and  a  sure  preventive  of  all  diseases  of  the  skin. 

At  Druggists  or  by  mail.   Price   5Oc. 


THE  QUEEN'S  LATEST  OFFER 

A  Free  Education  or  One  Year's  Travel  in  Europe. 


In  THE  QUEEN'S  "Word  Contest,"  which  the  publishers  of  that  magazine  announce  as  the  LAST  ONE  THHV  WILL  EVI 
OFFER,  a  Free  Education,  consisting  of  a  Three  Years'  Course  in  any  Canadian  or  American  Seminary  or  College,  including  I 
expenses,  tuition  and  board,  to  be  paid  by  the  publishers  of  THE  QUEEN,  or  One  Year  Abroad,  consisting  of  One  End 
Year's  Travel  in  Europe,  all  expenses  to  be  paid,  will  be  given  to  the  person  sending  them  the  largest  list  df  words  ma< 
from  the  text  which  is  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  THE  QUEEN.  A  special  deposit  of  $750  has  been  made  in  The  Domini 
liank  of  Canada,  to  carry  out  this  offer.  Many  other  useful  and  valuable  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  order  of  merit.  11 
publishers  of  THE  QUEEN  have  made  their  popular  family  magazine  famous  throughout  both  Canada  and  the  United  Stalest 
the  liberal  prizes  given  in  their  previous  competitions,  and  as  this  will  POSITIVELY  BE  THE  LAST  ONE  OFFERED,  they  intend  I 
make  it  excel  all  others  as  regards  the  value  of  the  prizes.  Send  six  two-cent  U.  S.  stamps  for  copy  of  THE  QUEEN  contain!] 
the  text,  complete  rules  and  list  of  prizes. 

Address  THE  CANADIAN  QUEEN,  "X."  Toronto,  Canada. 

•QISO'S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best.  Easiest 
L  to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cure  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


C  ATA  R  R  H 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50e.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  II AZELTINE,  Warren,  Pa. 


ONK  KNJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  re- 
sultswhenSyrupof  Figs 
Mistaken;  it  is  pleasant 
*^and    refreshing   to   the 
taste,  and  acts  gently  yet  promptly  on  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the 
system  effectually,dispels  colds, headaches 
and  fevers,  and  cures  habitual  constipation. 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  the  only  remedy  of  its 
kind  ever  produced,  pleasing'to  the  taste 
and  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
Prepared  only  from  the  most  healthy  and 
agreeable  substances,  its  many  excellent 
qualities  commend  it  to  all, and  have  made 

it  the  most   popular  remedy  known.     Syrup  of  Figs  is  for< 
sale  in  50c.  and  $1  bottles   by  all  leading  druggists. 
reliable  druggist  who  may  not  have 
it  on  hand  will  procure  it  promptly 
any  one  who  wishes  to  try  it.     Do  not 
accept  any  substitute. 

0,  SAY,  \m  pi  SEEN  Boot 

"  HOUSES  AND  60TTA6ES  " 

102  pages,  (8xio  inches)?  containing  a  great 
.'ariety  of  New  Plans,  both  in  cost  and  style. 
So  different  from  the  stereotyped  class.  Rang- 
ing in  cost  $300,  $500,  $800  ;  nine  under  $1000, 
up  to  $6000  and  $8000.  Price  for  full  size, 
details,  plans,  etc.,  given.  Description  and 
estimates  in  full. 

PRICK,     $1.95. 

Two-cent  stamps  taken  for  uneven  change. 

D.  S.  HOPKINS, 

Monroe    Street, 
GRAND   RAPIDS,   MICH. 


A    $500    HOUSE. 


THE 


Pinless 
Clothes  Line 

Is  the  onlx  line  ever  invented  that  holds  the  clothes 
without  pins;  a  perfect  success;  patent  recently 
issued  ;  sold  only  by 


to  whom  the  exclusive  right  is  given  ;  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  we  will  send  a  sample  line  by  mail  ;  also, 
circulars,  price  list  and  terms  to  agents;  secure 
your  territory  at  once.  Address  THK  PINLESS 
CLOTHES  LINE  COMPANY,  n  Herraon  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 


BARRYS 

R1COPHEROUS 

FOR  THE 

HaiF&Skin. 


An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all 
impurities  from  the  scalp,  prevents  baldness  and  gray 
hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow  Thick,  Soft  and  Beau- 
tiful. Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts, 
burns,  bruises,  sprains,  &c.  All  Dnitrgists  or  by  Mail, 
SOCts.  BARCLAY  &  CO  ,  44  Stone  St.  New  York. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

S3    SHOE    CENTFfl&IEN. 

Se.OO  Genuine    Hum! -sewed,   an   elegant    and 

»J         stylish  dress  Shoe  which  commends  Itself. 
*A-°°  Hiiml-wewed    Welt.     A  fine  calf  Shoe  un- 

™*         equalled  for  style  and  durability. 
SO  .50  CFoodyear  Welt  is  the  standard  dress  Shoe,  at 

O         a  popular  price. 
8O.50  PoliceiiiRii'H  Shoe  Is  especially  adapted  for 

O         railroad  men,  farmers,  etc. 

All  made  lu  Congress,  Button  and  Lace. 
SO.OO  for   IjiiclicM.  Is  the  only  haiid-sewed  shoe 

O         sold  at  this  popular  price. 
8Q.5O  Dongola  Shoe  for  l/adies,  Is  a  new  depart- 

ft         ure  and  promises  to  become  very  popular. 
8«.00  Shoe  for  I. n dies,  niul  81.75  for  .Hisses 

1m         still  retain  their  excellence  for  style,  etc. 

All  goods  warranted  and  stamped  with  name  on  bottom. 
If  advertised  local  agent  cannot  supply  you,  seud  direct 
to  factory  enclosing  advertised  price  or  a  postal  for  order 
blanks.  VV.  li.  .DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


£22to228  (g 
N.FRANKtlN  ST 


*  so 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE 

NORTON  DOOR  CHECK  &  SPRING  CO. 

SEARS  BUILDING,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


PLAYS 


And  all  kinds  of  entertainments  for  club- 
church,  school  or  parlor.    Catalogue  free. 
THE  DRAMATIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 

318  Dearborn,  St.,   Chicago, 


Buy  Wall  Papers  by  Mail, 

Save  half  or  more,  as  we  soil  at  Factory  prices  and  select 

from  best  factories  only. 

Pretty  Patterns  with  Match  Borders,  -  -  3  to  5c.  per  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt,  with  Match  Borders,  -  -  5  to  20c  per  roll. 
li  to  ISin.  Gilt  Borders,  to  Match  Papers,  -  2  to  3c  per  yard. 
4  to  9in.  Borders,  without  Kilt,  to  Match  Papers,  Ic.  per  yard. 
Send  Six  cents  in  Stamps,  for  100  samples. 

Aueii  1«    Wanted. 
F.  II.  CA.WY,    :IO.»    High    St.,   Providence,    B.  I 


THE    GREAT    EYE    BEA.UTIFIER. 

Assure*      Instant     Brillianey,     Beauty      and  , 
Strength    to    the    Eye. 

Positive  cure  for  Bloodshot  and  Red  and  Diseased  Eye- 
lids. Eminent  Oculists'  examination  and  samples  free  at 
Main  Office,  45  E.  «Oih  Street,  STew  York.  Sold  bl 
Leading  Druggists  and  Toilet  Bazaars.  Write  for  pamphlet 
Guaranteed  positively  Harmless. 


DO    YOU    WANT    MONEY? 
Go  to  the  Keel  River   Valley  and  raise 
.  wheat,  flax,  etc.;  to  the  Milk  Kiver  Val- 
ley and  raise  horses,  cattle  and  sheep;   to 
I  the  Relt  Mountains  and  mine  precious 
metals ;    to  Great   Fall*,   Helena   and 
Itnttf,  and  make  investments  of  all  kinds. 
Write  F.  I.  Whitney,  Gen.  Pass    and   Ticket 

Agent,  Great  Northern  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  publication! 

etc. 


O  T  TT  TIIT  O  O         •"•''    GENUINE! 

O  1  A/"\HO 100   Rare    Varl- 

etles  China,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Old 
Japan  and  Egypt,  Bosnia,  Peru,  Orange, 
Hawaii,  tine  old  U.  8.,  Interior,  Treasury, 
I'.  O.,  War,  etc.,  with  elegant  Stamp  Alhum. 
only  25c.  100  assorted  rare  Mexico, 
Ceylon,  Guiana,  Turkey,  Costa-Rica,  etc., 
only  1  DC.  Large  new  2O  page  Price-List, 
etc.,  FRKK!  AGENTS  WANTKD  at  33  1-3 
per  cent  com.  STANDARD  STAMP  (-'O.,  re- 
moved to  923-925  Lasalle  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


The  Overland  Honthld  fop  1 


beginning  a  new  decade,  it  is  due  time  to  recall  to  the  public  the 
f  record  of  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  OVERLAND'S  existence. 

It  has  been  for  this  long  period  the  only  first-class  magazine  on 
the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  only  permanent  one  in  the  whole  vast  region 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  or  south  of  Philadelphia,  with  all  its  wealth, 
its  dense  population,  its  great  cities.  More  than  once  in  the  Middle 
West  and  in  the  South,  magazines  of  high  standard  have  been  at- 
tempted ;  but  the  only  one  outside  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  that  has  had  any  permanence  is  this  one  at  the  extreme  out- 
post of  Anglo  Saxon  civilization.  Even  in  the  old  and  lettered  cities 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  magazine  literature  was  not  established 
until  a  generation  of  pioneer  failures  had  prepared  the  ground.  It 
has  been  a  great  achievement,  unique  in  the  history  of  literature,  to 
thus  hold  the  ground  for  letters  and  thought  in  a  new  community,  in 
the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  industrial  and  material  spirit,  for  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  this  without  once  consenting, 
under  whatever  pressure  of  emergency,  to  lower  the  standards  of 
sincerity,  high  purpose,  and  literary  dignity.  No  other  one  thing  has 
done  so  much  to  give  California  that  peculiar  distinction  it  holds  in 
:he  minds  of  people  all  over  the  English-reading  world ;  for  the  OVER- 
LAND goes  not  only  to  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  Canada,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  Australia,  but  to  English-reading  people  in  the 
European  capitals,  in  China  and  Japan,  India  and  South  America.  An 
exponent  like  this,  going  forth  month  after  month  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  from  this  one  alone  of  all  new  countries,  has  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  world. 

This  valuable  magazine  of  the  Pacific  slope,  remarkable  now  with  its  twenty-two  years,  has 
done  valiant  service  for  the  far  West.  In  addition  to  the  excellence  of  its  literary  work,  it  has 
taken  a  just  pride  in  all  that  enters  into  the  building  up  in  the  best  things  of  the  State  and  the 
people  to  whom  it  ministers.  California  owes  an  honest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  OVERHAND 
MONTHI/V.  .  .  .  The  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  wrought  have  never  been  excelled  , 
if  equaled.  In  all  this,  such  a  magazine  as  the  OVERHAND  has  played  a  large  part,  and  it  is  but 
simple  justice  to  give  the  credit. — Topeka  Mail. 

Continues  to  be  almost  as  interesting  to  English  as  to  American  readers.  Its  contents  prove 
that  the  intellectual  growth  of  California  must  be  very  great.— The  Watchman,  Wales. 

One  of  the  great  American  magazines. — London  Athetueum. 

That  ably  conducted  San  Francisco  Magazine  is  read  with  interest  everywhere,  and  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  —  The  Daily  Press,  Hongkong,  China. 

A  most  creditable  serial,  and  well  fitted  to  promote  both  the  social  and  literary  development 
of  the  great  Western  State  in  which  it  is  published.—  Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  OVERHAND  MONTHLY  is  an  excellent  leader  and  interpreter  of  the  advancing  literary 
life  of  the  Western  Coast. — Boston  J^raveler. 

Special  announcements  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  1891  will  be  better  and  more  fully 
illustrated  than  it  has  ever  been.  Illustration  of  real  merit  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties  on  this  Coast,  which  the  OVERLAND  has  already 
to  a  considerable  extent  surmounted,  its  best  work  in  this  line  excel- 
ling anything  else  that  has  been  done  here. 

The  illustrations  are  very  good.  —  New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Very  good  photogravures.  —  S.  F.  Bullet  ni. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  distinctly  successful  specimens  of  photogravure  art. 
N.  Y.  Union. 

These  illustrations  are  the  first  practical  and  successful  attempt  to  put  into  a  Western  publi- 
cation work  that  will  stand  beside  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  —  San  Bernardino  Gazette. 

The  illustrations  are  truthful  and  satisfying  to  look  upon.  —  Literary  W'orld,  Boston. 

During  the  coming  year,  two  series  of  illustrated  articles  will  be 
published  : 

1.  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.  —  Articles  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  the  conipletest  information,  but  written  in  a  descrip- 
tive way,  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Dairy  Farms  of  California,  the 
Salmon  Canneries  of  the  Northwest,  Ship-building  and  California's 
Contribution  to  the  Navy,  Mining,  etc.     The  first  of  these,  which  is 
announced  for  the  February  number,  is  : 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA,  by  Ninetta  Barnes. 

2.  OUTING  AND  RECREATION.  —  Articles  full  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions, descriptive  of  Duck  Shooting,  Horses  and  Racing,  Trout  Fish- 
ing, Yachting,  Deer,  etc.     The  first  of  these  will  be 

THE  PARK  AND  PLEASURE  DRIVES  of  San  Francisco  :  to  appear  in 
March. 


FEATURES 

STORIES  AND  POEMS.  —  The  fiction  of  the  OVERLAND  has  always 
been  notable  for  a  vigor  and  freshness  peculiarly  its  own.  Not  only 
the  tales  of  early  life  in  the  mines  and  on  the  border,  but  the  life  of 
California  of  today  offers  a  rich  field  for  the  literary  student.  Such 
comment  as  the  following  is  constant  on  the  OVERLAND'S  stories  and 
poems  : 

Poetry  is  at  home  in  New  England  ;  romance  in  California.  The  OVERLAND  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  civilization  newer  than  New  England  ever  knew  in  its  newest  days.  California  genius  is 
bold,  defiant  and  romantic.  It  realizes  that  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies.  Its  future  is 
full  of  power  and  fertility.  —  St,  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Not  tales  about  the  West  by  writers  from  the  East,  but  real  "  coast  "  yarns,  full  of  the  un- 
expected in  incident,  character,  and  treatment.  —  N.  Y.  Herald. 

Any  Eastern  magazine  might  congratulate  itself,  its  readers  would  have  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, if  its  pages  were  re-vivified  by  such  an  excellent  piece  of  work  as  Cherokee  Bob,  the  Origi- 
nal of  Jack  Hamlin.  —  Hartford  Conrant. 

The  poetry  is  good,  the  fiction  has  a  distinctive  quality  of  its  own,  and  all  racy  of  the  West. 
Toronto  Week. 

Short  stories  and  sketches,  which  have  become  so  attractive  a  feature  of  the  magazine.  — 
S.  F.  Chroniccle. 

The  first  series  of  the  OVERHAND  used  to  be  famous  for  its  short  stories,  and  the  present 
OVERHAND  compares  very  favorably,  in  this  respect,  for  freshness  and  originality,  with  the  best 
of  Eastern  magazines.  —  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

On  the  basis  of  originality  and  individuality  that  makes  it  a  unique  magazine  in  the  period- 
cal  world.  —  American  Register,  Paris. 


SKETCH  AND  DESCRIPTION. — Besides  its  illustrated  descriptive  ar- 
icles,  the  OVERLAND  will  continue  to  publish  bright  and  picturesque 
ketches  of  phases  of  Pacific  life  and  character,  and  descriptions  of 
he  natural  features,  and  the  growth  and  possibilities  of  the  different 
ections  of  the  Coast ;  Indian  customs  and  surroundings,  the  Chi- 
iese,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Islanders,  Alaska  and  Mexico  and  South 
\nierica,  all  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  material  in  this  field. 

TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  EXPLORATION. — The  field  of  the  OVER- 
is  especially  rich  in  this  respect.     Not  only  the  exciting  scenes 

early  days,  when  the  Argonauts  came  across  the  plains,  and  by 
)erilous  sea  voyages,  but  the  episodes  of  frontier  life,  and  the  ac- 
:ounts  of  unfamiliar  regions  penetrated  in  the  great  regions  about  the 
Pacific,  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

Outdoor  studies,  breezy  and  picturesque,  pioneer  reminiscences,  and  tales  of  the  mining 
:amps. — People 's  Voice,  Maryland. 

So  thoroughly  dipped  in  the  grandeur  of  California  scenery,  that  one  feels  like  packing  his 
runk  and  leaving  for  that  section  of  the  world  at  once.— Memphis  Times. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  magazines.  Its  pages  reflect  the  life,  thought,  scenery,  and 
peculiar  social  and  industrial  developments  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  with  all  its  strong  and  grate- 
ul  flavor  of  locality,  it  is  more  than  a  provincial  publication,  and  evidently  has  an  assured  and 
jrosperous  future. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

HISTORICAL.— Studies  of  disputed  historical  points  in  the  history 
of  this  coast.  Personal  reminiscences  of  life  among  the  mines,  or 
on  the  frontier.  These  reminiscences,  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  sought  out  and  printed  in  the  OVERLAND,  preserve  to  the 
future  not  only  facts  that  would  else  be  lost,  but  the  tone  and  spirit 
that  would  disappear  with  the  builders  of  the  State,  now  passing 
away,  which  could  never  be  quite  truly  recovered  either  by  historian 
or  novelist. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS.— The  discussion  of  these 
problems  from  the  Pacific  Coast  point  of  view  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  services  the  OVERLAND  has  rendered  the  section.  _  It 
is  recognized  throughout  the  East  and  Europe  as  being  the  leading 
exponent  of  Western  thought,  and  its  articles  are  indexed  by  all  the 
great  libraries  as  the  standard  and  permanent  authority  upon  these 
topics. 

Social  subjects  are  prominent.  .  .  .  There  is  decided  ability  in  its  treatment  of  the 
special  subjects  selected. — Congregationalist,  Boston. 

The  OVERLAND,  which  is  the  leading  magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  offers  for  1890  a  great 
variety  of  valuable  articles  in  regard  to  the  industrial,  historical,  mining,  and  other  interests  of 
the  Western  half  of  our  continent.  Illustrations  are  freely  used,  whenever  they  can  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  reading  matter.—  Portland  Transcript. 

Its  high  literary  standard,  the  dignified  and  moderate  temper  it  has  always  maintained,  its 
policy  of  impartial  hearing  of  both  sides,  and  its  absolute  independence  of  any  private  or  party 
interests,  make  it  a  peculiarly  fit  and  influential  organ  for  well-considered  articles  bearing  upon  the 
public  interests  of  the  coast.—  The  Week,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  OVERLAND  is  becoming  almost  as  a  great  favorite  with  Eastern  readers  as  with  its  own 
Western  constituency,  for  its  able  and  conservative  conduct,  and  its  entertaining  and  valuable 
articles  on  social  phases  of  the  Pacific  Coast.—  Akron  (Ohio]  Gazette. 


CRITICISM,  EDITORIAL  COMMENT,  ETC.—  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
union  of  intelligence  and  unconventionally  in  the  best  California  life 
that,  ^  side  by  side  with  the  literary  freshness  of  the  OVERLAND,  its 
discriminating  and  scholarly  tone,  in  critical  articles,  reviews,  and 
editorial  comments  should  be  a  quality  especially  noted.  In  literary 
criticism  no  journal  in  the  country  stands  higher.  Special  remarks 
upon  its  "just,  intelligent,  and  readable"  reviews,  (Hartford  Times), 
are  among  the  most  numerous  press  comments.  The  criticism  of 
the  OVERLAND  may  be  depended  on  to  be  absolutely  honest,  written 
in  the  interest  of  no  publisher  or  literary  coterie,  and  with  the  sole 
effort  to  give  the  reader  a  trustworthy  guide  in  his  selection  of  books. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  written  by  trained  specialists  in  each  subject. 

The  criticism  is  far  above  the  average  of  literary  work  in  magazines.—  S.  F.  Chronicle. 

The  reviews  in  the  OVERHAND  are  always  readable  as  literary  articles,  as  well  as  book 
notices.  —  The  Critic,  N.  Y. 

The  OVERLAND  book-reviews  are  always  independent,  strict  in  judgment,  but  not-at  all  ol 
the  satiric,  slashing  orfer.—Pajaronian,  Watsonville. 

The  editorial  pages  of  the  OVERLAND  are  always  bright  and  readable,  and  the  book-reviews 
exceptionally  good.  —  Lewiston  Journal,  Maine. 

Vigorous  editorials  and  thorough  book-reviews.—  Sacramento  Record-Union. 

NOTEWOt^THV  A^TICLiES  Ifi  THE 


Cherokee  Bob,  The  Original  Jack  Hamlin,  M.  W,  Shinn. 

Concealed  Weapons  and  Crime  James  O  Meara. 

Hypnotism,  J.  Preston  Moore. 

The  Iron  Holders'  Strike,  F.  I.  Vassault. 

Deer  and  Deer  Hunting  in  California,/.  A.  A.  Robinson. 

The  Boom  in  Western  Washington,  John  S.  Hittell: 

The  "  Pious  Fund  "  of  California,  John  T.  Doyle. 

The  "  Bears  "  and  the  Historians,  M.  W.  Shinn. 

Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  Horace  Davis. 

The  Navajo  Indians,  M.  J.  Riordan. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Charles  H.  Stockton. 

Zola's  Rougon-Macquart  Family,  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Should  We  Possess  Lower  California  ?  John  M.  Ellicott. 

The  Inquisition  in  Mexico,  Arthur  Howard  Noll. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Conquest,  John  BidwelL 

The  Lessons  of  1890,  Henry  J.  Philpott. 

Sealskin  Annie,  Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

A  Set  of  Born  Fools,  Anna  C.  Murphy. 

How  I  Brought  my  Partner  Safe  Home,  F.  M.  Stocking. 

A  Girl's  Letters  from  Nauvoo,  Charlotte  Haven. 

Subscription  $4.00  a  year.     Single  number,  35  cents. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  Publishing  Company, 
420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


THIS  IS  NOT  AN 


IDLE 


To  be  convinced  of  this  send 
to  WM.  H.  PARMENTER,  50 
State  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  for 
circulars  explaining  the  busi- 
ness of  the  WINNER  INVEST- 
MENT Co. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address. 


This  company  does  not 
handle  Farm  Mortgages,  but 
City  Investments  only.  THE 
WINNER  COMPANY  has  paid 
its  investors  over  Two  Mil- 
lion Dollars  in  profits  since 
1883,  without  a  single  case 
of  loss. 


[TALE  OF  IDLE 


MONEY 


SEEDS! 


GIVEN  AWAY!    For  two  stamps  we 
mall  you  Park's  illustrated  Floral 
Guide,  also  a  liberal  package  of  Choice 
Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (1,000  varieties), 
and  also  a  i\ewSe-«-d  Certificate.  You'llbedellghtecl.  Order 
now.   Tell  yonr  friends.    C.  'W.  PARK,  LIHOIVIA.  PA. 
I'.S. — Park's  New  Rose  Iludg-et,  all  about  Roses,  su- 
perbly Illustrated,  *Octs.    Thirteen  splendid  Roses,  81. OO. 
Park's  Floral  Magazine,  1  year  GO  ets. ,  3  luos.  1O  eta. 


Flowering!^ 

——.—•—•••••••——«  vai 

•••^       ««  flowered),    and  1O   bulbs  of  New 

l-Cll  I  r\C  Summer  Flowering  Oxalis  ;  also 
J_J  L4.A  I_/O«  tthis.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Carna- 
__^_«-_«__  tion  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Cuttings. 

CHAS.  T.  STARR,  AVON  DALE,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Send  1  Gets,  and  ac'dress, 
d  I  will  mail  to  you  2 
berose  Bulbs  (1  new 
variegated  and  1  Orange 
flowered),    and  10  bulbs  of  New 


WHY  SUFFER? 


When  Relief  and  a  Cure  can  be  Assured  You 
by  use  of  THE  ELECTRO  POISE,  an 
OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT, 

which  cures  disease  by  an  unlimited  increase 
of  vitality  ?  No  MEDICINE;  no  ELECTRICITY. 
Address  for  particulars, 


(TRADE  t^vRK.) 
1425  New  York   Ave.,    Washington,   D.  C. 


COOKS    COTTON     ROOT 
OO1POUVO 

Is  the  only  reliable  monthly  medicine,  $1  by 
mail  or  druggists.  Sealed  particulars,  2  stamp*. 
Ladies  only.  Address  PONTD  L.II..Y  C«»M- 

I» AST'S',  3  Fisher  Block,  131  Woodward  Ave. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


Celebrated  Pernin  System;  no   Shad- 

.  ing;  no  Positioni  Trial  Lesson  and 


O 

O 


Circulars  free.  Write  Pernin  Shorthand  Institute,  Detroit,  Mich. 


B&HLAMP 


WORLD  RENOWNED, 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE 

THE  BEST. 

Brightest   flight, 

Simplest   Construction! 
HundsomCNt    Designs, 
Finest   Finish, 

Largest   Variety. 
Every  Lamp  is  Stamped 

"Tlxe>    3S.  efts 

TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
SOLD  BY  LEADING  HOUSES  EVERYWHERE, 

BRADLEY!  HUBBARD  MFG.  co., 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.        Factories,  Meriden.  Ct. 


W  VHIH  YCSTOV, 


C. 


The  most  famous  and  well  known  Hotel  in  the  City.    Spec- 
ial  rates   by  the   month.     The  cuisine  equaled  by  none. 
Homelike  and  convenient  to  all  public  buildings. 
Send  two  stamps  for  guide,  to 

0.  6.  STAPLES,  Proprietor. 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOTJ  to  send  to 

A.W.GUMP&CO, 

DAYTON,  OHIO, 

For  prices  on 

TYPEWRITERS^ 
BICYCLES. 

_  Typewriters  Rented. 

Bicycles,  Suns  and  Typewriters  taken  in  exchange. 


Dr.  Chase's 


New   and 
Complete 


Receipt  BooK 


AND    HOUSEHOLD    PHYSICIAN. 

The  great  work  of  his  life.  Nearly  900  pages.  The  greatest- 
selling  book  in  the  world  today.  Big  terms  to  agents.  Print 
ed  in  English  and  German.  Mention  this  Magazine.  F.  B 
DICKERSON  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CURED? 

cliiffrnanrx's  A.stlima.  Cure  never 

fails  to  give  instant  relief  in  the  worst  cases;  insures 
comfortable  sleep;  effects  cures  where  all  others  fail.  A 
trial  convinces  the  moat  skeptical.  Price,  5O  ots.  and 
Sl.OO,  of  Druggists  or  by  mail.  Sample  mEE  for 
stamp.  DR.  R.  SCHIFFMANN,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Happiness  Assured! 

CUKLI.NK  will  keep  your  hair  In  thB 
prettiest  curl  for  several  days  through 
dampest  weather.  It  Is  harmless  and 
Imperceptible.  Try  It  I  Send  5«  cents  for 
a  bottle  and  mention  this  paper.  • 

THE  JtYKLO  CO.,  45  Broadway,  N.  T. 


TflKOI  flPY  A  comPlete  Ladies'  Guide  in  health 
I  UrxULUUI.  and  disease.  Cannot  be  bought  of 
dealers.  Sent  prepaid,  $2.75.  Women  write  that 
"  Tokology  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  "  Should 
my  house  take  fire  it  would  be  the  first  book  saved." 
'  ISfo  book  sells  like  Tokology."  Sample  pages  free. 

Best  terms  to  agents. 
Alice  B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  161  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


Cards.  Scrip  Pictura&IU.C 


ESTERBROQK'S 


N.  Y.         THE  BEST  MADE. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAX   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  of 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value.  ^ 

Even-  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  every 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  is 
in  ever}*  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  of 
ever}'  member  of  the  household. 

The     Semi-Weekly     Bulletin    is    the    regular   Weekly 
Bulletin  and  Fridav's  issue  of  each  week. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

THE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns  of  the 
interior   at   15    cents    per   week. 

Daily,  bt/  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly  alone,  '  "  1.5O 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,  "  2.00 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San   Francisco   Bulletin   Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


An  Ocean  Delicacy  with  a  Sea-breeze  Freshness. 
McMENAMIN  &  CO.'S 


(In  their  natural  shells).   Served  at  least  once  a  week, 

thi-y  make  a  grateful  change  in  the  family  diet. 
A  delicious  Entree.       A  Royal  Supper  dish. 

Can  to  tervod  hot  or  cold.     Ask  your  Grocer  ill  about  them. 

MCM  EN  AMI  N&  co.,  Hampton  va. 

The    Salt    Baths. 

GLEN    SPRINGS    SANITARIUM 

8<-nd  for   circulars. 
AVM.   E.  LEFFINGWELL,    Manager,    WATKINS,   N    Y. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY 


Ic. ()<.RCIU'LI>K""*KnS.*\nFA(E.  Toncs.Sraooths, 
I  Softens,  Whitens  and  Strengthens  the  Skin.  After 
•  shaving,  HKI,L!!'  try  It.  Price,  25e.  All  Drug. 
|gists,  orTHK  JIAYELL-llOPl-  CO.,  CLEVELAND  O 


ODELL  Double  Case  TYPE  WRITER 

It  has  7s  Characters,  and  is  the  only  Typewriter 

the  lead  of  all  Type  Writers      Larger  saWthau 
•II  othwa  combined.   Send  for  circulars  ' 
ODE1.1.  TYPE  WRITER  CO.,  85  Fifth  Av.]  Chicago 


COWDREY'S     Sou?; 


risking . 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef. 
Pea. 
Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
Soup&Bouil  , 
Clam  Broth, 
Mulligatawny, 
Pure"e  of 
Game. 


Delicio 
Tomato, 
Mock  Turtle, 
Ox  Tail, 
Consomme", 
Julienne, 
Chicken. 
Vegetable, 
Mutton, 
Printanier, 
'.ireenTurtle, 

Sample  mailed  on  receipt  of  12c.  to  pay  postage. 

J.  T.  COWDREY  CO.. Boston,  U.S.A. 

THE  TRESTLE  BOARD~ 

A   MONTHLY   MASONIC    MAGAZINE, 

$1.00  per  annum  in  advance. 
TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION, 
408  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Will  send    "OVERLAND    MONTHLY" 
and    "TRESTLE   BOARD"   for  $4.50 
per  year. 


BOILING- WATER  OR  MILK, 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


WATT'S 


GLTCER1BEJELLY 

OF  VIOLETS. 


The  most  elegant  preparation  forkeep- 
iug  the  skin  velvety  soft.  Cures  and 
^  prevents  chapped  skin,  lips  and  all 
x<  roughness  caused  by  cold  winds;  used 
1  by  Mrs.  I.angtry,  Mrs.  Potter,  Mist 
|  Ellen  Terry ,  etc.  On  sale  by  alldrug- 
'  gists  or  by'mail,  25  cents. 

•WBHBWHW^WWV  ION.  Broad  St.,  i'hilad'a. 
Wait's  Feptouized  Soda  Hint  Pellets,  cure  Dyspepsia. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School  (for  oiris). 

Application  should  be  made  to 

MK.  ARTHUR  OILMAN,  Director. 


OI-IAM     UOLI)ER'  "icely  nickel  plated  full 
OMnlfl     n  set  with  screws  complete  to  any 
address  for  10  cts.    Agents  wanted. 

T.  M.  GANDY,  CHESTER,  CONN. 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
D.  C.  No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


100 


Songs  (no  2  alike).    1  pk.  May  I.  C.  U. 
Home  cards.    All  the  late  flirtations, 


NEW 


etc.,  20  Fine  Photos,  large  111.  Cat  ,  Lov-  I 
ers'  Telegraph  and  15  Versions  of  Love,  all  lOc.    EASTERN 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Laceyville,  Ohio. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  tor 
Bchool.Club  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata. 
logue  free.  T.  S.  DBNisoN.Chicago.lli. 


FOKCK  11KAKII  OR  HAIR. 

U°r'on  u*h9>xl.'wh.n*I  wup 

b»ld,  J.  t.    Sifts.  Brrao.  Tn,          . 

6.     John  Millftrd.  «yg.   Prof.  Dyke's 

WMeatirelftmooth.    Thousand*  more 


i.  Addna 
Smith  .11  tir.  I  o.  Palatine.  I II*. 


PATENTS 

*  ***         tained. 


FEANKLIN  H.  HOUOE.WASHINOTON,  B.C. 
8^"No  Attorney's  Fee  until  Patent  ob- 
Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


EUROPE,  THE  HOLYLAND,  ROUND  TH  E  WORLD 

Select  parties ;  best  ticketing  facilities;  ocean  tickets. 
H.  GAZE  &  SON,  940  BROADWAY,   N.  Y.  (ESTAB.  1844. 


1HE  ONLY  MECHANICAL  SPELLER  in  the 

world   is   the    EDUCATIONAL    MARVEL.      Price,  $i. 
Address,  Kindergarten  Novelty  Co.,  Ltd.,  Phila. 


AT»  FOLKS* 

B       using  '  'A  in  i  - «  orpul  «-ii<-   I '.  UK"  lose  lolbs.  a 

fall.    Sold  bv  Druggists  everywhere  or  sent  by  mail.    Partk 
ulan  (waled)  4e.      WILCOX  SI'KCIFIC  CO.,  FUla.,  tf 


CHICHESTER'S  ENGLISH,  RED  CROSS 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE.     The  only  Safe,  Sure,  and  reliable  Pill  for  *__._ 
on,  ask  Druggist  for  Chichester' i  KnglisTt  Diamond  Brand  in  Ked  and  Gold  metallic 
boxes  sealed  with  blue  ribbon.      Take  no  other  kind.      Re/vac  Subttitutioru  and  Imitations. 

All  pills  In  pasteboard  boxes,  pink  wrappers,  arc  daneerouH  counterfeit*.  At  Druggists,  or  send  na 
4c.  in  stamps  for  particulars,  testimonials,  »n<l  "Relief  for  Ladle*,"  in  letter,  by  return  Mall. 
10.000  Testimonials.  Name  Paper.  CrllCHESTER  CH EM ICAL  CO.,  MadUon  Square, 

Sold  by  all  Local  l>ru«rlsta,  1'HILADELI'IIIA,  J'A. 


THE  PACIFIC 

Represents   the   Congregational  Churches 
of  the  Western   Shore. 

Though  now  in  its  fortieth  year  it 
still  keeps  even  tread  with  the  thought 
of  the  day. 


$2.5O  PER  YEAR. 


Address    THE    PACIFIC, 

7   Montgomery  Avenue 


317  &  319  KEARNEY   ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  Pine 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Science  lias  conquered  !    Our  system  for  testing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is  used  on  thi: 
coast  only  by  ug,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the  best  known  to  sci 
ence.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  EXAMINATION  FREE. 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  thi 
Pacific  Coast. 


ESTABLISHED,  1875.  CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00.  INCORPORATED,  1889 

HEMME   &   LONG   PIANO    COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 


HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS. 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.      Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.     Address, 

J.  JB.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 
Warerooms  &  Factory,  1643  Polk  St.,  corner  of  Clay. 

Matthias  Gray  Co,  !stisry 

206 «  208  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 


UAOTAAAJrf    AVjrlM\.lD    r<J 

STEINWAY 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 

Gabler, 

Roeniscli, 

Pease, 

PIANOS 

PACKARD    ORGANS. 

IMPORTERS  OF  AMBRICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Band  Instruments,  Accordeons,  Guitars,  Violins 

SHEET  MUSIC,   BOOKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


STEEL  PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIALTY 

C.  S.  CROSSLEY, 
219    BUSH    STREET, 


Take  Elevator. 


Fifth  Floo 


O,    EC.    STIRJEJBT     <Sc    OO. 

HEA.L     ESTATE 


Successors  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  O*  CALIFORNIA 
418      JVE  O  3XT  T  Gr  O  M  IE  H.  Y      JS  T  IE*.  IE  33  T 

SA.3ST    mAnxroisao,    C-A.L. 


Send  10  cents  for  Mnp  and  description  of  California  and  Colony  Lands  (110  pages).  Land  for  sale  to  rich  or  poor;  In  large  < 
small  tracts;  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior;  valley,  hill,  mountain,  open  timber,  mineral  or  non-mineral  land;  improved  or  u 
Improved;  with  or  without  irrigation;  suitable  for  stock,  dairy,  grain,  frnit,  or  general  farming;  for  investment  or  actu 
settlement;  for  cash  or  on  installments.  Will  show  Government  land. 

CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  Schoi 
Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  fillir 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  a 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  th 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Education 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  ar 
sold.  Address, 

MAY   L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN    CHENEY. 


PAWNEE    INDIAN    REMEDIES 

ALL  ROOTS   AND    HERBS. 

TOfl    DC     Cures  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Troubles,  and  all  Blood  Diseases. 

DAIKI     PAI    M     For  Aches  and  Pains.     Relieves  any  Pain  in  One  Minute.     Full  directions  on  each 


bottle.  , 

MARIP     ^ALVE     CurCS    Sores>    Cuts,  Burns,  Exemia,  Itch,  Piles,   Salt  Rheum,  and  all  Skin 

Healing  for  Throat   and   Lungs.     Cures   Coughs,  Croup,  and  a  Great 

Relief  for  Asthma. 

nCOTDnVlTD     For  Expulsion  of  all  kinds  of  Worms.     Special  directions  needed 
ULO  I  nU  I  til     for  Tape-worm. 

C.  A.  BURGESS  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

FACTORY  AND  HEADQUARTERS,  937  HOWARD  ST.  BET.  STH  AND  GTHI   SAN  FRANCISCO 

WM.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


Are  yon  using  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Fcod  for  Poultry  ? 

IF   NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 

Lni}    Druyist 

Sells  It! 

B.  F.  Wellington,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


R 
E 
E 
D 

S 


ALFALFA   GRASS, 

CLOVER,  VEGETABLE, 
FRDIT  and  Every 

VARIETY  of  SEEDS. 

TRADE  SUPPL     ED 


Physiognomy  and 

Encyclopedia  of  Human  Nature, 

By  PROF.  A.  E.  WILLIS. 

627  PAGES,  -    -    -    PRICE,  $2.85,  POSTPAID 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S   OLD   BOOK   STORE, 

15  Fourth   Street,  San    Francisco 


-IMPOBTER  OF- 


Books  &  Fine  Stationery, 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  and 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthday 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


NTISELL 

Highest 
Award  at 


PIANO 


New  Orleans,  1885. 

Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  use 
on  no  other  Piano.  CALL  OR  WRITE 
Cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  S.  JF.  Cal. 


Gv  B  AUGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 


PIANOS 


Hallett  &.  Davis  Go's  (Boston) 
Francis  Bacon  (New  York) 
W.  W,  Kimball  Go's  (Chicago) 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs, 

No. 725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  (Ground Floor 

S*N       FRANCISCO. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &.  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  1  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

OTJEEJS"    LILY    SO^P 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.    Washes  without  rubbing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wash- 
ing with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF   IMITATIONS. 


LittelFs  Living  Age. 

Jan.  1,1891,     THE    LIVING    AWE  entered  upon  its  188th  Volume. 
It  has  met  with  constant  commendation  and  success. 
A    WEEKLY    MAGAZINE,   it  gives  more  than 


Three  and   a   Quarter  Thousand 

double- column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  inexpensive 
form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly 
issue,  and  with  a  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 

The  best    Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry,  Sci- 
entific, Biographical,  Historical  and  Political  Information,  from    the 

entire  body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

It  is  therefore  invaluable  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  satisfactory  fresh  and  COMPLETE 
compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  literature — indispensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  the 

ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS 

in  all  branches  of  Literature,  Science,  Politics,  and  Art. 

OPINIONS 

"  It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  the  first  volume  of  this  sterling  publication  came  from  the  press,  and 
to-day  it  stands  the  most  perfect  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  There  is  but  one  LIVING  AGE,  though 
many  have  essayed  imitations.  While  their  intent  has  no  doubt  been  worthy,  they  have  lacked  that  rare 
discriminating  judgment,  that  fineness  of  acumen,  and  that  keen  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  true  excel- 
lence, which  makes  LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE  the  incomparable  publication  that  it  is." — Christian  at  Work, 
New  York. 

"  It  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  people  in  this  busy  day." — New  York  Evangelist. 

"  Certain  it  is  that  no  other  magazine  can  take  its  place  in  enabling  the  busy  reader  to  keep  up  with 
current  literature." — Episcopal  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 

"  It  is  incomparably  the  finest  literary  production  of  modern  times.  It  embraces  within  its  scope  the 
matured  thoughts,  on  all  subjects,  of  the  greatest  authors  and  ripest  scholars  in  Europe." — Herald  and  Pres- 
byter, Cincinnatti. 

"  Biography,  fiction,  science,  criticism,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  are  interested  in,  all  are 
found  here." — The  Watchman,  Boston. 

"  The  readers  miss  very  little  that  is  important  in  the  periodical  domain." — Boston  Journal. 

"It  may  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  offers  a  dry  or  valueless  page." — New  York 
Tribune. 

"To  read  it  is  itself  an  education  in  the  course  of  modern  thought  and  literature." — Buffalo  Commercial 
Advertiser. 

"Coming  weekly,  it  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  monthly  magazines  and  reviews." — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

"  For  the  amount  of  reading-matter  contained,  the  subscription  is  extremely  low." — Christian  Advocate, 
Nashville. 

"  It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  literature  of  the  time." — The  Churchman,  New  York. 

"For  the  man  who  tries  to  be  truly  conversant  with  the  very  best  literature  of  this  and  other  countries, 
it  is  indispensable."— Central  Baptist,  St.  Louis. 

"In  it  the  reader  finds  all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  the  realm  of  current  literature." — Canada  Presby- 
terian, Toronto. 

Published  WEEKLY  at  $8.00  a  year,  free  of  postage  ;  or  for  $10  50,  THE  LIVING  AGE  and  any  one  of 
the  American  $4  monthlies  (or  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  or  BAZAR)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  postpaid  ;  or,  for  $9.50, 
THE  LIVING  AGE  and  SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  or  the  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Rates  for  clubbing  more  than  one  other  periodical  with  one  copy  of  THE  LIVING  AGE  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

Address, 

LITTELL,  &  CO.,  Boston. 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS. 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THIRTY-THREE  YEARS. 

Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Nails,  Barbed  Wire, 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Netting,  Wire  Staples,  Etc,,  Etc. 

WIICE   for  telegraph,  telephone,  haling  hay,  fences,  bridges,  springs,  etc.,  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

WIR  K  ROPK  of  all  kinds  and  for  general  purposes,  Cable  Railways,  Ropeways.  Tramways,  Mining,  and  Shipping. 
The  superiority  of  our  rope  machinery,  and  care  used  in  the  selection  of  material  before  manufacturing,  and  throughout 
the  construction  of  our  ropes,  added  to  the  experience  obtained  by  extensive  experiments  and  many  years  of  manufac- 
turing, enables  us  to  still  maintain  the  reputation  of  making  a  Wire  Rope,  the  quality  of  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
offered  to  the  public.  More  particularly  does  this  apply  to  those  used  in  the  Cable  Kailro:i<ln  throughout  this  city, 
where  they  have  been  tested  in  the  most  thorough  manner  with  a  most  satisfactory  result.  In  addition  to  the  Kound 
Hopes  Flat  Iron  or  Steel  Wire  Ropes  are  made  from  2  inches  to  10  inches  wide, and  from  H  to  to  IK  inches  thick. 
AGENTS  FOB  Halli«lie'»  Patent  Wire  Ropeway  for  the  Rapid  and  Economical  Transportation  of  Ore  and  other 
Material,  erected  by  us  during  the  past  fourteen  years  in  spans  of  from  200  to  2000  feet.  Simple,  Economical,  and  Dur- 
able. Have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


it  A  Kit  "WIKE.— Trade  Mark  registered.  This  perfection  of  Barb  Wire  is  manufactured  from  the  best 
Steel  Wire.  The  barbs  are  carefully  put  on  at  regular  Distances,  and  wrap  both  wires  together,  so  that  they  cannot 
untwist  when  the  wires  are  cut  or  broken.  The  spools  are  extra  strong,  and  the  words  "Pacific  Barb  "  are  stamped 
on  each  spool.  We  are  regularly  licensed  manufacturers  under  all  patents  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  Parties  buying  from  us  are  guaranteed  against  all  damages. 

W  1 1C  K  8TAn.E8.— Shear  Point,  Self  Clinching.    From  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire, 

BATTERY  SCREENS.— Tempered  steel,  or  brass  wire  ;  all  meshes  up  to  150. 

W  1 1C  K  CLiOTH  A  DCD  JSJETTIKO.— All  widths  and  meshes  ;  and  of  any  degree  of  strength. 

OFFICE,  9  FREMONT   ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
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LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  is  a  handsome  monthly  magazine  of 
literature,  science  and  art.  It  is  chiefly  eclectic  and  of  wide 
scope.  It  reprints  the  best  from  the  great  French  Reviews.  Its  orig- 
inal matter  covers  studies  in  language  and  liierature  ;  Reviews  Biblio- 
graphique,  Politique  et  Philosophique,  anddes  Sciences  ;  Chroniques  ;  and 
a  Boite  aux  Lettres.  The  fiction  and  the  plays  printed  are  of  the  purest 
as  well  as  the  best,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  magazine  is  of  the 
highest.  It  is  adapted  for  circles,  schools,  seminaries  and  coleges,  as 
well  as  for  private  reading. 

ioo  pages.     Subscription,  $4.00  a  year.     Single  numbers,  35  cents.     The  trade  supplied  by  the  American 
News  Co.     Give  your  Dealer  a  positive  order. 

A     FEW     PRESS     COMMENTS. 

A  new  periodical  whose  usefulness  and  pleasure-giving 
qualities  are  likely  to  tatract  literary  attention. —  Inde- 
pendent, [New  York]. 


This  new  magazine  gives  the  best  of  French  literature. 
— Baltimore  American. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  its  contents  are  varied 
and  interesting,  and  of  a  high  order  of  literary  merit. 
— Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

The  articles  reproduced  are  from  the  best  French 
periodicals,  and  from  a  splendid  collection  to  help  along 


those  who  are  learning  to  read,  write  and  talk  French. 
— San  Francisco  Call. 

LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  will  find  a  ready  welcome  not 
only  in  schools,  but  among  all  readers  of  the  French 
language  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  French 
literature  of  the  best  kind. — Boston  Journal. 

LA  REVTJE  FRANCAISE  may  be  classed  at  once  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  readers  of  French  who  have  not  the 
command  of  an  extended  list  of  magazines  and  critical 
periodical  reviews. — Boston  Beacon. 


We  will  mail  three  specimen  copies  on  receipt  0/50  cents. 
REVUE    FRANCAISE    CO.,    3    East   Fourteenth    Street,    N.  Y. 

PERIODICALS  AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

Oldest  Subscription  Agency  on  the  Coast. 


<6rnri'rtl  Subscription 

420  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


PHYSICIANS,  TRAVELERS 
Pioneers,  Frontier  Settlers  and  Invalids 


OF   EVERY  DEGREE, 


A.T 


TESTIFY  TO  THE 


Medicinal  and  Tonic  Virtues  of 

HOSTETTER'S  STOMACH  BITTERS 

AS  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AND  EFFICIENT  MEDICINE  EXTANT. 

Hostetfer's  Stomach  Bitters  is  a  household  remedy  for  Dispepsia;  it  expels  Malaria  from 
the  system;  conquers  Fever  and  Ague;  acts  as  an  anti-billious  agent  on  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels; 
is  efficacious  in  preventing  and  relieving  Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia,  and  builds  up  and  revitalizes  the 
bodily  functions  wasted  by  disease  or  exhaustion.  In  short,  it  is  a  remedy  for  irregularities  of  the  system 
to  which  all  are  daily  liable,  eliminating  all  contaminations  from  the  food  and  atmosphere,  restores  and 
protects  the  whole  physical  man.  In  the  winter  season, 

To  make  Life  worth  Living, 
SUFFERERS     FROM    ALL    DISEASES 
That  Sap  the  Vital  Powers, 

AND  RENDER 

LIFE   A   BURDEN  AND   TORTURE, 

Should  Resort  at  once  to  this 
HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  AND   TONIC. 
For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Proprietary  Medicines. 

D.  HERBERT  HOSTETTER,  President.          M.  L.  MYERS,       I  THE  HOSTETTER   COMPANY, 

THEO.  R.  HOSTETTER,  Vice  Pres't.         Sec'y  and  Treasurer.  )  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


DURKEE'S 


GAUNTLETLBRANO 

SPICES 


SOLD  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  and  warranted  to  excel 
»11  others.in  Btrength,  richness,  flavor  and  cleanliness. 


SALAD 
DRESSING- 


FOR 

CHAPPED  SKIN 
FROST  BITES 
CHILBLAINS 

BATHE    WITH 

POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


There  is  nothing  its  equal  for  relieving  the 
SORENESS,  ITCHING  or  BURNING, 
reducing  the  INFLAMMATION,  taking  out 
REDNESS,  and  quickly  bringing  the  skin 
to  its  natural  color. 

Refuse  Substitutes.  Take  POND'S  EXTRACT 
only.  SIT  land-cape  trade-mark  on  butt'  wrap- 
per. Sold  only  in  Our  own  bottles.  All  Druggists. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO,,  76  FIFTH  AVE,  NEW  YORK. 
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YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $4.00 


SINGLE  COPY,  35  CENTS 


ARPAD  HARASZTHY  &  CO. 


Producers, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


General   Agencies: 
NEW  YORK:  PARK  &  TILFORD,  917  Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA:    F.    P.    DILLEY  &    Co.,   25    North 

Tenth  St. 

CHICAGO  :  C.  JEVNE  &  Co.,  no  Madison  St. 
ST.  PAUL:  C.  JEVNE  &  Co.,  114  E.  Third  St. 
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ENDORSED    BY 

HENRY  VIZETELLY,  ESQ. 

(WINE  EXPERT,) 

Author,  and  Juror  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Expositions  of 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  his  standard  work  on  "Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines"  Mr.  Vizetelly  says  : 

"For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  VIN 
BRUT  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence." 
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Sure   Cure  for  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

"The  only  All  Night  In- 
halation." 

Breaks  up   a    cold   in    one 
night.     Sure   preventative   for 
infectious  diseases. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  seiit  post  paid  for  $2.50 
I:Y  THE 

WELCH  INHALER  9>  MEDICINE  CO, 

37  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Patterns  for  Ladies',  Misses',  Boy's  and  Little 
Childrens'  Garments.  The  sale  of  tin-so  ]«lt(-nis 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  all  others  combined. 
Catalogues  mailed  free.  Address, 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE, 

IN   GREAT  VARIETY. 

GUNS    and    HUNTERS' 

EQUIPMENTS. 

GUNS  LOANED 
to  TOURISTS 

By  the   Month,  Week,    or   Day. 

'GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

525    EEARNY   STREET,      -     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


It  is  a  f:ict.  univer- 
sally coneeiieil  that 
the  K  N  A.  B  EJ 


KNABE 

PIANOS 


surpasses  by  far 
all  other  instru- 
ments made. 
The  purchaser  of  r,  KNABE  PIANO  can  always  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  its  tone,  and  the  solid  elegance  ol 
its  manufacture. 

HAINES  BRO'S  PIANOS-cclebrated 
for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  dura- 
bility, and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  vorld  B 
famous  ]*rima  Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

HARRINGTON    PIANOS-Boautifuiin 

tone,  design  and  finish,  strictly  first-class,  anderabracini- 
all  the  latest,  improvements. 

GILBERT        PIANOS   —  Instruments     II* 


CABIN  (FIRST-CLASS.) 

.HONOLULU $  75  00 

TUTUILA 200  00 

.AUCKLAND 200  00 

.SYDNEY  . ,  200  00. . 


7740 ....  MELBOURNE 21250. 


STEERAGE 
. .$   25   00 

. .  100  00 

. .  100  00 

. .  100  00 

.  106  25 


Sailings  of  Through  Mai!  Steamers. 


SUBJKCT    TO    CHANGE. 


February  5th,  March  5th,  April  2nd,  1891. 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
Feb.  lOth  &  24th,  March  10th  &  24th,  April  7th. 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    HONOLULU, 
AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  SANDJVJCH  ISLAtfns.—The  splendid 
3000  ton  Steamers  ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALA.NDIA, 
of  tbis  line,  are  eo  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  vo-yages 
in  them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that  there  are  no  finer  specimens  if  marine  architecture 
afloat  They  have  the  latest  and  best  Improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  (Unins*  saloons, 
social  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc,,  In  finish  and  funiishinij,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make  a  trip  on  one  or 
these  steamers  is.  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  expresses  it,  "  like  drifting  towards  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 

T  heclimate  of  the  Ssndwlob  islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold— from  65  deg.  to 
90  deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $12S. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  In  three  weeks,  and  no  more  Interesting  and  enjoy 
able  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  J^=-  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS  OF  STAlii 
ROOMS  OR  BERTHS. 


for  tickets  or  further  information,  call  on  or  uddresa 

JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS&  BROS., 

General  Agent*. 


COMPANY'S  WHARF. 


Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  Sun  Francisco. 


BAKER   &   HAMILTON, 

n 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AMD  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


IMPORTER  OF 


Photographic  Materials. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR  DRY  PLATE  OUTFITS  OF 

ALL  THE  BEST  MAKERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
CAMERA  Boxes,  LENSES,  BACK  GROUNDS,  BURNISHERS,  DRY 

PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  PAPrR,  ETC. 

AGENT  FOR  THE  BLAIR  CAMERACO.  ANDTHE  HAWK-EYE 

AND  KODAK  CAMERAS. 


841    MISSION    STREET, 

Near  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco. 

Amateur  Branch,  621  Market  Street,  under  Palace  Hotel. 
]* 


DECKER 

BROTHERS' 


Preferred  by  artists  and  all  people 

of  Musical  Culture  and 

Refinement. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

1041   Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE  PROPERTY 


The  choice  lands  of  the  Mezes  Property,  situated  near 
Menlo  Park,  San  Mateo  County,  within  one  hour  of  San 
Francisco,  are  now  offered  for  sale. 

Adjoining  the  property  of  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  and  convenient  to 
the  Iceland  Stanford  Junior  University,  the  property  of- 
fers unusual  educational  facilities. 

The  natural  attractions  of  the  property  are  the  finest  of  any  sub- 
urban property  around  San  rrancisco.  Aoundant  water,  and  unsur- 
passed building  sites.  Beautiful  views  of  bay  and  mountain  scenery. 
Climate  unexcelled,  the  protection  from  fogs  and  harsh  winds  being 
complete. 

THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  PROPERTY 

WITHIN    REACH     OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

This  property  has  been  subdivided  into  choice  residence  lots,  and 
is  now  offered  for  sale  on  easy  terms. 

TITLE  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT. 

The  opening  of  the  Stanford  University  will  cause  an  immense 
demand  for  this  desirable  property.  Purchase  before  it  is  too 
late. 

ALSO, 

THE  BELMONT  TRACT. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  ihe  Railroad  Station  at  Belmont,  and 
adjoining  the  Ralston-Sharon  Suburban  Residence  Property. 

Homes  forty  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Three  first-class  private 
schools  in  the  neighborhood. 

Climatic  conditions  unsurpassed.  Scenery  incomparable.  Water 
in  abundance.  Best  of  soil. 

For  prices  and  terms  apply  to 

FRANK  R.  WHITCOMB, 

325  Montgomery  Street,  Rooms  25  and  26, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


x|N 
641  to  647  MARKET  3T. 


San  Frgr>eiseo. 


^ARPETa 


1URNITURE 


AND 


PHOLSTERY    GOOD 


We  have  Everything  with  which  to 

Furnish  a  Home  Completely. 


Our  immense  Stock  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  securing  the 
Richest  and  most  Artistic  Decorative  Effects,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  includes  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Pi ibrics, which 
are  greatly  in  demand  by  those  who  desire  to  furnish  tastefully  at  mod- 
erate cost. 


PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 


B 


YRON 


The    most  Complete  Health  and  Pleasure 

Resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

%<H~  * 


3  hours  Rail  from 

San  Francisco. 


HOT  SPRINGS 


HOT  SALT  BATHS.  HOT  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
HOT  MUP  BATHS. 

@!JHE  especial  features  of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  ami  Natural 
Hot  Mud  or  Peat  Baths. 

The  value  of  Salt-water  Bathing  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  most  eminent  authorities. 
The  Hot  Mud  Baths  are  given  each  bather  in  separate  vat  of  Hot  Sulphurous 

Peat,  and  are  the  only  Natural  Hot  Sulphurous  Mud  Baths  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

None  of  these  Waters  are  artificially  heated. 

The  "  White  Sulphur,"  "Liver  and  Kidliey,"  and  "  Hot  Salt"  Springs  of  drinking 
water  have  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  the  many  cures  effected  by  their  use. 

These  Waters  and  Baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Neuralgia, 
Catarrh,  Liver  and  Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles,  Bright's  Disease,  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases  ;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  difficulties  arising  from  overeating  or  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  ;  also 
insomnia,  nervous  diseases,  female  complaints,  fever  and  ague,  etc.  No  poison  oak  in  vicinity. 

Circulars  sent  to  any  address. 

C.  R.  MASON,  Manager, 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS  P.  O.  CALIFORNIA. 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE'S  NURSERIES, 


ALAMEDA  AND  SAN  RAFAEL. 


The  Attention  of  Planters  is  Invited  to  our  Complete  Stock  of 

Almonds,  Apples,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs,  Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes, 
Quinces,    Chestnuts,    Walnuts,    Persimmons,  Pomegranates,  Olives, 
Oranges,     Lemons,     Limes,     in    Full    Assortment ;    Berry 
Bushes  and  Plants  ;   Ornamental  Trees  and   Shrub- 
bery,  Roses,   in    Large    Assortment,    &c.,    &c. 


Our  Stock  has  been  carefully  and  well  grown,  WITHOUT  IRRIGATION,   FREE  FROM  INSECTS 
and  is  UNSURPASSED  IN  QUALITY.      PRICES  MODERATE.      CORRESPONDENCE   SOLIC- 
ITED.    Catalogues  on  Application. 


TRUMBULL  %  BEEBE. 


— ^ 


-Nursery  and  Seedsmen, 


i® — 


419  &  421  SANSOME  STEEET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PHRYSANTHEMUMS!  ***e*2 

\f  or  17  choice  Ever-Blopmins:  Roses,  by  mail,  poBt-paid,  f 
II.    New  hardy  Moon  Vine,  25c.  each.     Catalogue  free 

ALBERT  WILLIAMS,  Sharon,  Pa. 


Are  you  nnng  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Fcod  lor  Poultry  ? 

IF  NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 

Drnkfcist 
sells  It  ! 

B.  F.  Wellington,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


E 


r> 

s 


ALFALFA   GRASS, 

CLOVER,  VEGETABLE, 
FRUIT  and  Every 

VARIETY  of  SEEDS. 

TRADE  SUPPL  ED 


C.   H.  STREET,  LAND  AGENT, 

Successor  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  O*  CALIFORNIA 
31©     FXNX:      &  T  3RL  IE3  E  T  , 


SA.3XT 


IVIilion 

Send  10  cents  for  M;ip  and  description  of  California  and  Colony  Lands  (1  10  pages).  Land  for  sale  to  rich  or  poor;  In  large  or 
small  tracts;  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior;  valley,  hill,  mountain,  open  timber,  mineral  or  non-mineral  laud;  improved  or  un- 
improved; with  or  without  irrigation;  suitable  for  stock,  dairy,  grain,  fruit,  or  general  farming;  for  investment  or  actual 
settlement;  for  cash  or  on  installments. 


TREES 


flDklAMCUTAI   '   i> K< •  i nrors  and 
UnNAiVICN  I  AL;    EVERGREEN. 

Fruit&NutBearing}K£P 

HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS   in  variety,  ASPARAGUS,  etc. 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  ('ntalosrue  HIM!  Planter*  <Juid«',  FREE. 

The  WM,  H,  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS. 

MANUFACTURERS  FOR  THIRTY-THREE  YEARS. 
Wire,  Wire  Rope,  Wire  Nails,  Barbed  Wire, 

Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Netting,  Wire  Staples,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WIRE   for  telegraph,  telephone,  baling  hay,  fences,  bridges,  springs,  etc.,  all  kinds  and  sizes. 

WIRE  ROPR  of  all  kinds  and  for  general  purposes,  Cable  Railways,  Ropeways.  Tramways,  Mining,  and  Shipping. 
The  superiority  of  our  rope  machinery,  and  care  used  in  the  select  ion  of  material  before  manufacturing,  and  throughout 
the  construction  of  our  ropes,  added  to  the  experience  obtained  by  extensive  experiments  and  many  years  of  manufac- 
turing, enables  us  to  still  maintain  the  reputation  of  making  a  Wire  Rope,  the  quality  of  which  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
offered  to  the  public.  More  particularly  does  this  apply  to  those  used  in  tb  •  <  »i>ie  K:..lic.  .<l>  throughout  this  city, 
where  they  have  been  tested  in  t lie  most  thorough  manner  with  a  most  satisfactory  result.  In  addition  to  the  Round 
Ropes,  Flat  Iron  or  Steel  Wire  Ropes  are  made  from  :>  Inches  t"  It)  indies  wide,  and  from  «  to  to  1M  inches  thick. 
AGENTS  FOB  Hallidie'w  »'ateiit  Wire  Itopewuy  lor  the  Rapid  and  Economical  Transportation  of  Ore  and  other 
Material,  erected  by  us  during  the  past  fourteen  years  in  spans  of  from  200  to  2000  feet.  Simple,  Economical,  and  Dur- 
able. Have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

STEEL  WIRE  HTA.IE.«.-Our  Nail  Works  are  now  complete,  having  a  capacity  of  300  kegs  per  day,  and  we  manufacture 
all  si/.es  and  kinds  up  to  12«  inch  spikes,  made  from  00  ('»  small)  unv.  All  .MM-  »ail«  |.;i»»  through  Automatic 
Pickers,  which  reject  all  imperfections,  and  are  made  from  wire  of  the  very  best  quality  of  steel,  and  of  standard  sizes. 

PACIFIC!  RARR  WIRE.— Trade  Mark  registered.  This  perfection  of  P.arb  Wire  is  manufactured  from  the  best 
Steel  Wire.  The  barbs  are  carefully  put  on  at  regular  distances,  and  wrap  both  wires  logeiher.  so  that  they  cannot 
untwist  when  the  wires  are  cut  or  broken.  The  spools  are  extra  strong,  and  the  words  ••  Pacific  Barb  "are  sMmpcd 
on  each  spool.  We  are  regularly  licensed  manufacturers  under  all  patents  which  have  been  sustained  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court.  Parties  buying  from  us  are  guaranteed  against  all  damages. 

WIRE  STAPLES.— Shear  Point,  Self  Clinching.     From  the  best  quality  of  steel  wire. 

BAXTERY  »C:REEK 8.— Tempered  steel,  or  brass  wire  ;  all  meshes  up  to  150. 

WIRE  CLOTH  ATHi*  HIKXTIJSO.— All  widths  and  meshes  ;  and  of  any  degree  of  strength. 

OFFICE,  9  FREMONT    ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


P  0  Box  1699.  Established  in  1825 

ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  23  3  and  226  Front  Street,         San  Francisco. 


BROOK'S 

soft  finish 
six  cord 
or  glac6 

spool  cotton. 

For  sale  by 
all  dealers. 

P.C.  Agency 
35  New 

Montgomery 

St.S.F.,Cal. 


THE  TRESTLE  BOARD, 

A    MONTHLY    MASONIC    MAGAZINE, 

$1.00  per  annum  in  advance. 
TRESTLE  BOAKI>  ASSOCIATION, 
408  Caliiornia  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Will  send    "  OVERLAND    MUMHLY" 
and    "TRESTLE    BOARD"    for   $4.50 
per  year. 


Cor.   MARKET    AND    FRANKLIN. 

Elegant  New  Building,  Magnificent  View  of  the  bay  and  sur- 
rounding hills,  Handsome  Modern  Furniture,  Decorated  and 
Frescoed  throughout  in  the  Newest  Designs,  Hydraulic  Ram 
Elevator,  Fire  Proof  lirick  Walls,  Electric  Hells  and  Fire 
Alarms.  Night  Watchman.  Klectric  Indicator  with  stations  in- 
side the  house  and  on  the  street.  Sanitary  I'lnmbim;  and  Ven- 
tilation, Elegant  Parlor,  Smoking,  Billiard, Beading  and  Din- 
ing Kooms.  Table  and  appointments  are  well  known,  speeiai 
rates  by  the  month  or  season.  The  "  Oriel  "  has  no  equal  for  a 
select,  quiet  home.  References  required.  Mr,  4  Mrs.  J.  Saodford, 


•<^c/v~ 

•.•  \-^  ^fef^x  ^ 

SAW  MANUFACTURING 

<$w 

•',  s  I 

^ 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILES. 


Sty  Stearu  Garpet  Beating  Works, 

&    GEO.  H.  STEVEHS    & 
24  &.  26  Eighth  Street,        Near  Market, 

San   Francisco- 

DYEING-  and  CLEANING- 
TELEPHONE  No.  3250. 


Die  MoiwcA°f 

Breakfast  foods 

THEJOHN.T.  CUTTING  CO,  SOLE  AGENTS 


PACIFIC  GAS  ENGINE  Go's 
LAUNCHES 


LEADS  THEM  ALL, 


For  Simplicity,  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety, 
Cleanliness  and  Durability. 


Can  be  Started   Instantly  without  the   Necessity  of  having  a  Licensed 
Engineer,  as  there  is  no  Fire  or   Boiler. 

O 


OVER  220  ISO  WIN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 


THE  PACIEIC  GAS  OR  GASOLINE 
ENGINE. 

THE   SIMPLEST  AND  MOST  EFFICIENT 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

For  Pumping,  Printing  Presses,  Elevators,  Small 
Factories,  Cream  Separators,  etc.,  etc. 

PACIFIC  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

23O  Fremont  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
\  Send  for  Circular  and  IPrice  List- 


PAWNEE    INDIAN    REMEDIES 

ALL  ROOTS   AND    HERBS. 

TTfifl    DC     Cures  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Troubles,  and  all  Blood  Diseases. 

DAIM    DAI    lUI     For  Aches  and  Pains.     Relieves  any  Pain  in  One  Minute.     Full  directions  on  each 


bottle. 


MA  PIP  OAl    \IC     Cures   Sores,   Cuts,  Burns,  Exemia,  Itch,  Piles,   Salt  Rheum,  and  all  Skin 

lYIHUlU  OMLYL     Disorders 

PnilPU  DAI   CAM     Healing   for   Throat   and    Lungs.     Cures    Coughs,  Croup,  and  a  Great 

UUUUn  DMLOMm     Relief  for  Asthma. 

\A/(1RM  nFQTRflYFR     ForExPulsionofa11  kindsof  Worms-     Special  directions  needed 


C.  A.  BURGESS  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

FACTORY  AND  HEADQUARTERS,  937  HOWARD  ST.  BET.  STH  AND  6xH,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

\VM.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


The 

fh- 


Carnall-Fitzhugh-Hopkins  Company 

Leading  Dealers  in  Real  Estate, 

....  BUY   AND   SELIv   ... 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS 


IN   ALI,   PARTS  OF  THE   STATE. 


City  and  Country  Real  Estate  of  All  Kinds. 


pecial  Attention  Given  to  Investment 

and  Subdivision  of  Large  Tracts. 

^^••^^^ ^^~  —  •      ..iii,  — -^ 

Sole   Agents   of  t,ak:eview, 

The  most  attractive  parcel  of  land  in  the  City  and  County  of  San   Francisco,  now 
being  sold  in  lots  and  blocks  by  order  of  Adolph  Sutro,  Esq. 

Sole   Agents   of  Broadway   Terrace, 

The  choicest  residence  land  now  offered  in  Oakland. 

Sole    Agents    of  Palo   Alto   and    University    Heights, 

The  town  sites  at  the  great  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  Santa  Clara  County. 

Sole  Agents   of  Surfside   and    Military    Esplanade, 

Located  in  the  City  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  gem  seaside  resort  of  the  world. 

Sole   Agents    of   the    Hopkins    Model    Fruit    Colony, 

Located  in  the  famous  Fruit  Belt  of  Shasta  County. 


The  Carnall-Fitzhllgh-HopkinS    Company  maintain  a  complete  system  of  Agencies 
throughout  California,  and  are  prepared  to  buy,  sell  and  exchange  Properties  in  every  part  of  the 

State. 

Maps,  Circulars,  Catalogues  and  Descriptive  Matter  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

The    Caniall-Fitzhugli-Hopkins    Co. 

624  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


DR.  D.  McLEAK, 

Consulting  Physician,  and  Surgeon  for 

Obstetrics,    and    Medical    and    Surgical 

Diseases    of    Women. 

OFFICE,  St.  Ann's  Building,  S.  F. 
Rooms,  37  &  38.  Hours :  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M 

DR.  GEO.  I.  DRUCKER, 

DENTIST, 

9O6    MARKET  ST. 


N.  A. 


Successor  to  1JOONK  *  ACKER 


Solicitor  of  Foreign  and  American  Patents, 
BUSH  AND   MONTGOMERY  STS.,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DR.  F.  CORNWALL, 

Specialist  for  the  Eye,  Ear  and  Throat, 

227  Geary  Street,  near  Powell. 

OFFICE  HOURS  :  10  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M.       SAN  FRANCISCO 

J.   LhiFFLER,   M.D. 

PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON. 

Office  hours  from  1  to  4=  ^6  to  8 

Office  and  Residence, 

22  GEARY  STREET,    *    San  Francisco. 


Dr,  Chase's 


New  and 
Complfte 


Receipt  BooK 


AND    HOUSEHOLD    PHYSICIAN. 

The  great  work  of  his  life.  Nearly  900  pages.  The  greatest 
selling  book  in  the  world  today.  Big  terms  to  agents  Print 
ed  In  English  and  German.  Mention  this  Magazine.  F  B 
DICKERSON  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Frank  R.  Whitcomb, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

325  Montgomery  Street, 

ROOMS  25,  26.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 


COMMERCIAL  AND  REAL  ESTATE  REVIEW, 

^Montgomery    Uloc.lt,  S^an     Francisco. 

MONTHLY,  $5.00  PER  YEAR. 


The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants  and  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce on  the  Coast,  the  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 
Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


A  DVICE     FREE  ;    DIVORCES   A    SPECIAL 
ty  ;  no  publicity  ;    quickest  time  ;   legal  every 
where  ;  terms  reasonable  :  no  charge  unless  success- 
ful ;    and    all    other    cases    at    law,    both    civil    and 
criminal,  pushed  vigorously  ;  collections,  wills,  etc 
T.  ENGLEV,   ATTORNEYS'  ASSOCIATION, 

it  Kearnv  St. 


PORTER  &  SCOTT, 

FUNERAL    DIRECTORS, 

116    EDDY    STREET. 
Strictly  Private  Funeral  Parlors. 

TELEPHONE  3226. 


317  &  319  KEARNEY   ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  Pine 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 

Science  lias  conquered  !    Our  system   for  testing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refra'ction.  is  used  on  this 
coastotily  by  us,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the  best  known  to  sci- 
ence. A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  EXAMINATION  FRKK. 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


ESTABLISHED,  1875. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00. 


INCORPORATED,^!  88 


HEMME    &    LONG    PIANO    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF   THE    . 

HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.      Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.     Address, 

J.    B.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 
Warerooms  &.  Factory,  1643  Polk  St.,  corner  of  Clay. 


Matthias  Gray  Co,  !steiaH,ay 

206  &  208  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 


Gabler, 
Pease, 

and  other 

PIANOS 


STEINWAY 

PACKARD    ORGANS. 

IMPORTKRS-OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Band  Instruments,  Accordeons,  Guitars,  Violins 

SHEET  MUSIC,  BOOKS,   ETC.,  ETC. 


.  G-. 

Sole  Agent  for 


PIANOS 


Hallett  &.  Davis  Go's  ( Boston) 
Francis  Bacon  (New  York) 
W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  (Chicago) 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  Parlor  and  Yestry  Organs, 

No.  725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  (Ground  FI. 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


NTISELL 


PIANl 


Highest 
Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885. 

Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  ui 
on  no  other  Piano.  CALL  OB  WRIT 
for.   Seventh  nnd  Market  Sts.,  S.  f.  Cal. 


PROCURED    FROM 


BACON    &   COMPANY 

5  O  8     Civ  AY    STRE  ET, 

GIVES  GOOD   SATISFACTION   IN   QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 


They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK   &  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street 

Factory,  Corner  16th  and  Utah  Streets. 

LTLY    SO  A  I 


THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.     Washes  without  rubbin 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  cl 
ran  be  done  in  three  to  four  hour--.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wasi 
ing  with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


TEEL  PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIALTY 

C.  S.   CROSSLEY, 
219    BUSH    STREET, 


ike  Elevator. 


Fifth  Floor. 


Agency  of  the 

IIEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO. 

ire  iiml  Burglar-Proof  Safes,  Bank  Vaults  and 
Fronts,  Time  !,,>.  k>.  Jail  Cells,  Etc. 

:cond-hand  Safes   bought,  sold  or  exchanged,  and 
Safes  sold  on  installments.     Correspondence 
Solicited. 

II  £41 3  Market St, San  Francisco. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON 
TREES 


AT  THK  FOLLOWING 


Low  Prices  for  a  Short  Time  Only, 

25  Cents  to  $1.00  Each  by  th.3  Hundred. 

Good,  Clean  Thrifty  Trees, 

ALL   DESIRABLE   VARIETIE-. 
Mostly   one-year-old  buds    on    four-year-old  stock,   all  with 
splendid  roots  and  suitable  for  setting  out  in  orchards. 

Our  Navel    Trees    are    all    Budded    from 

the  Best  Bearing  Riverside  Navel 

Trees. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  there  will  be  a  short  supply  of  trees 
to  meet  the  unusual  demand  this  si-ason,  those  contemplating 
planting  out  proves  will  save  largely  by  purchasing  of  us  soon, 
and  paying  only  about  one-half  of  the  anticipated  prices  of 
next  spring. 

Young  Orance  Groves,  $:)00  to  ?400  per  acre. 

COUHKSPONDKNCE  SOLICITED. 


J.  H.  FOUNTAIN  &  CO. 


Riverside,  ('ill. 


BEST    SHEEP    "WASH 

CALVFRT'S  CARBOLIC. 

IN    3    AND    li    GALLON   DRUMS. 


BEST    TREE    WA«H 

GREENBANK    POW'D   CAUSTIC   SODA    &   INSECTICIDE. 

T.    W.    JACKSON     &    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS'    AGENTS 
104    MARKET    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 


FOK  cRlPPLLD  AND  DEFORMED  PERSONS, 

the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  talent  in  the 
untry.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution.  More 
ian  5d,f  00  casts  have  been  successfully  tn-att d.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialty:  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Hip  Disease, 
id  all  Diseases  ol  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Red  Ball  Brand 

Keeps  Stock  and  Poultry  Healthy. 


Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  to 

Manhattan  Food  Co. 

623  Howard  Street,  S.  F.,  Cal 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


ttumuvim  KEW    a   A.  H.  INDREWS  &  co.   195 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING 
*     «:,_BED. 

Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable   Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 


«1HE  BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAEY  FIT- 
TINGS, DES22,  CHAIES,  ETC. 


"  CHICA&0' 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

—SOLE  AGENTS  FOR- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


for    Illustrated    Catalogues."^! 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING, 
Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts. 

SA.N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


229  Second  St. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


COLLEGE  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

San  Jove,  Cal. 

A  thorough  and  select  School  for  young  ladies. 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR. 


Physiognomy  and 

Encyclopedia  of  Human  Nature, 

By  PROF.   A.  E.  WILLIS. 

627  PAGES,  -  PRICE,  $2.85,  POSTPAID 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S   OLD   BOOK  STORE, 

IS  Fourth   Street,  San    Francisco 


MRS,  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 
P&niphlet 

605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WORK   PROMPTLY    DONE   AT    LOW   PRICES. 


SCHOOL    OF     PRACTICAL,     CIVIL,     ME. 
chanical,  and  Mining  Engineering,   Su  i  veyiffl 
Architecture,    Drawing  and   Assaying,  723    Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN, 

President. 
Send  for  Circular. 

CHILIOU  BE4.CS, 

-  IMPORTER  OF  - 

Books  &  Fine  Stationery  > 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  anq 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Siaj 
tionery,  Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthdaf 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrate! 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 

REMOVAL  NOTICE  SH.  H.  MOORE. 

V       1  _  i  _  *  Has  Removed  his  Stock  ofr 


TO  514  KEARNY  STREET, 

NEAR       CALIFORNIA     (uP    STAIRS.) 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made,  of  Old 
and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a  small  advance  on  Au* 
tion  Prices. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.  Kindergarten  Instruc  | 
tors,  Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mm 
sic,  Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.  None  but  thoroughly  preparm, 
and  ive/l  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following] 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 
well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI 


EDUCATIOHAH. 
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SAN    MATED,    CAL. 

SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A,,  Rector. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  In  1850,  removed  in  1833  from  Chestnut  Str  eet 
Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  'spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals.  Ogontz  School  P 
O.,  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


MASS.U  m-siiTTs,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School  (for  nh-is). 

Application  should  be  made  to 

MK.  ARTHUR   OILMAN,  Director. 


COLLEGE. 


A  Thoroughly  Practical  Business  Training  School  for 
Both  Sexes. 

The  Only  Actual  Business  College  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

No  Text  Book  used  in  Teaching  Book-Keeping. 

Actual  Business  from  day  of  entering  to  graduation.  Expert  Book- 
Keepers  and  Auditors  with  years  of  experience  are  employed  as  teach- 
ers in  the  Commercial  Department.  Our  Short-Hand  Department  is 
the  best. 

Any  young  man  or  woman  who  has  completed  our  course  has  the 
foundation  for  holding  a  responsible  and  profitable  position,  and  mak- 
ing a  grand  success  in  life. 

WRITE  FCR  COLLEGE  JOURNAL  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS. 

[Mention  this  Magazine] 

San  Francisco  Business  College, 

MURPHY  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.     School 
itees  and    Superintendents    everywhere    are    constantly    availing   themselves  of    its    services  in    filling 
:ies.    In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an 
Jute  necessity.     The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
id  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
>rk.     All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.     School  properties  rented    and 
Id.     Address, 


OO  Post  Street,  Union  Club  Building, 


MAY   L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN    CHENEY, 

Managers, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND   DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOTJJVJG-    LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.     Full  Academic  Course.     Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL. 


1036  VALENCIA  STREET, 


SAX   FRANCISCO 


Kate  Park  Lots. 


LOTS  SOUTH  OF  THE  PARK. 

Small  amount  cash  ;  small  monthly  payments;  remember  this  is  a 
golden  opportunity ;  do  not  hesitate  to  buy ;    the   whole    city    was  sand   ; 
hills  only  a  few  years    ago,  and  as  time  progresses,  lots    in    South    side 
will  soon  grow  scarce:  if  you  do  not  buy  you  will,  like  many   old   resi-  : 
dents  of  San   Francisco,   regret  missing  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

These  lots  will  rapidly  enhance  in  value  because  San  Francisco  is 
growing  larger.  It  will  take  but  a  comparatively  few  thousand  people 
to  populate  the  whole  of  south  side,  and  there  are  many  blocks  there 
which  cannot  be  had  at  the  rates  you  are  now  offered  the  lots  we  have, 
for  the.  owners  know  their  value,  and  refuse  to  p.irt  with  them  at  current 
prices. 

Buy  now  and  get  them  cheap.     Delay,  and  you  will  regret  it. 

Buy   for   Yourself,     -       -     Buy   for   Your    Children* 


.,  ^^noee 


F(eal    Estate    /*$er?ts,    J-louse    Brokers  ^  Qe^eral    /*uetior?eers, 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 
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STRETK. 


Golden  Gate  Park  Lots. 

CHOICE  LOTS 

Near  the  Golden  Gate  Park, 

On  Monthly  Installments, 


Near  the  proposed  Electric  Railway,  Ocean  Beach 

Boulevard,  Market  and  Sixteenth  .Street 

Extension. 


Grand  View.    L,ow  Prices. 

This  is  the  Best  Speculative  Property  in  San  Francisco. 
Call  or  send  for  maps  and  particulars. 


A.  H.  BREED  &  CO. 

328  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F.  (Safe  Deposit  Building.) 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 


Lots  on  the  Installment  Plan 

Payments  only  $5.00  and  upward 
a  month. 

BUY  A  HOME ! 

These  Lots  will  treble  in  Value  in 

less  than   Three  Years.       You 

can  get  them   cheap  and 

not  feel  the  Cost. 

THEY  ARE  ADVANCING  RAPIDLY. 

NOW  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

BLOCKS  FOR  INVESTMENT. 

Electric  and   Cable   Roads   will  soon   open    u] 
this  Locality,  and  THEN, 

PRICES  WILL  JUMP  ! 

Apply  or  write  at  once  for  particulars. 

JT        U  AD  DIO      CITY  RKAL.  ESTATE 
i  1 1  nAnmoj        °NUV 

628  Market  Street  S.  F. 


MID- WINTER  SCENES  AT  THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 


THE  ATTENTION  OF 


'•'  IS  RESPECTFULLY  CALLED 

TO  THE  CELK:BR_A_TEID 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  "Winter  Resort 

AND 

THE    MOST    ELEGANT    SEASIDE    ESTABLISHMENT    IN    THE    WORLD. 

"  Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers." 


The  Reasonableness  of  the  Charges  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 


0VEXT  to  its  equability  of  climate  and  elastic  effects,  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  attrac- 
••*•  tions  which  no  other  resort  in  the  world  affords,  the  tourist  marvels  at  the  terms  for  the 
e  plus  ultra  of  hotel  accommodations. 

The  hotel  itself,  together  with  its  fittings,  settings  and   furnishings,  is  a  work  of  art 
uggestive  of  culture  and  refinement,  while   its   surroundings   embrace  everything  that  is 
rand  and  beautiful  in    nature,   from    the  roar  of  the  rolling  waters  of  the  great  Pacific 
rhich,  like  a  grand   requiem,  puts  to  rest  the  weary  brain,  to  the  tiny  pansy,  which  blooms 
s  cheerily  in  the  month  of  December  as  in  May. 

The  visitor  coming  to  this  place  expecting  to  find  an  ordinary  hotel,  a  house  of  public 
ccommodation,  constructed  and  conducted  purely  for  purposes  of  profit,  where  the  sur- 
oundings  are  all  oppressively  suggestive  of  the  commercial  rather  than  the  social  aspect  of 
fe,  will  be  disappointed,  and  agreeably  so.  In  its  external  and  internal  appearance,  and 
he  social  atmosphere  and  tone  which  pervades  the  entire  establishment,  it  reminds  one 
nfinitely  more  of  a  modern  English  country  mansion  than  of  an  American  watering-place 
otel.  

'ERMS  FOR   BOARD. — By  the  day,  $3.00  and  upward;  Parlors  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day 
extra ;  Children  in  Children's  Dining  Room,  $2.00  per  day. 


For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager,  MONTEREY,  CAL. 


Only  3y2  Hours  from   San  Francisco,  by  Express  Trains. 


INCORPORATED    1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

STJBPLUS 750,000.00 

RESOURCES 4,500,000  00 

YEARLY  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS.. 225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 
rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank   on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y.  McDonald,         R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cashier. 


President. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAYINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 


CURE  SCROFULA 

With  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  This  disease 
may  well  be  termed  "the  curse  of  civ- 
ilization." Whether  hereditary  or  ac- 
quired, scrofula  poisons  the  blood,  en- 
feebles the  constitution,  causes  con- 
sumption, catarrh,  glandular  swellings, 
ulcers,  sores,  and  troubles  innumerable. 
Fortunately,  there  is  a  remedy  for  this 
evil.  By  the  persistent  use  of  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla,  all  traces  of  scrofula  may 
be  eradicated.  Henry  Brandt,  Avoca, 
fies :  "For 


Nebr.,  certi- 
years  I  suf- 
scrofula,  till 
use  of  Ayer's 
since  which  the 
disappeared. 


fered  from 
1  began  the 
Sarsaparilla, 
has  entirely 


.lisease 

A  child  of  mine  was  also 
cured  by  the  same  remedy." 

"I  was  a  sufferer,  for  years,  from  scrof- 
ula and  blood  diseases.  The  doctors'  pre- 
scriptions being  of  no  avail,  I  was  at 
last,  advised  to  try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 
I  did  so,  and  now  feel  like  a  new  man, 
being  fully  restored  to  health."  — C.  N. 
Frink,  Decorah,  Iowa. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists;  Price  $1;  six  bottle*,  $5. 

Has    cured   others,   will   cure  you 


A  Remarkable  Flesh  Producer. 

=    SCOTT'S   I 


EMULSION 


CD 


c/i 


CD 


CONSUMPTION 

^— •••       Oq 


In  its  First  Stages. 


C/J 
CD 


CD 
C/2 


The  Finest  and  Best. 


LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell 
knowledged  by  all  to  be 


Carpels  have  been  ac 


The  word 

"LOWELL"  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 
Look  Carefully  to 

the  trade-marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 
CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELL 
INGRAINS   are 

wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trade-mark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 

stamped  within. 

BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  invariably  full  width,  and  may  be  had  in 
a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  technique  and  coloring 
are  unequalled,  rendering  them  especially  appropriate  for 
artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CARPETS 
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THE  PARKS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  HE  very  first 
thing-  the  man 
of  Spanish 
blood  does 
when  he  starts 
to  found  a 
town  is  to  es- 
tablish a  plaza. 
This  is  the  cen- 
tral point  in 
his  idea  of  a 
municipality: 
more  import- 
ant than  streets 
or  houses  or 

churches  is  the  open  space  that  serves 
as  market  place,  as  forum,  and  as  pleas- 
ure ground.  And  San  Francisco,  though 
Americans  were  its  first  settlers,  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule  ;  its  old  Plaza  was 
born  with  the  birth  of  Yerba  Buena,  and 
was  the  heart  through  which  throbbed 
all  there  was  of  life  in  the  sleepy  Span- 
ish times.  Even  after  the  great  day 
when  two  guns  planted  in  the  Plaza 
thundered  out  the  news  that  California 
was  thenceforth  American,  and  orations 
roused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
gathered  in  that  historic  square,  the 
Plaza  in  large  measure  maintained  its 
importance.  Business  was,  of  course, 


mostly  done  on  Montgomery  Street  and 
the  water  front,  and  the  growing  city 
spread  away  from  the  Plaza  in  many  di- 
rections to  Happy  Valley  on  the  south, 
and  toward  the  faraway  Mission  on  the 
southwest,  and  the  Presidio  on  the  west. 
But  the  Plaza  glowed  with  life,  and  round 
it  were  placed  the  most  brilliant  saloons 
and  gambling  places,  the  gayest  theatres 
and  resoits  ;  among  them  the  El  Dorado, 
the  Verandah,  the  Bella  Union,  and  the 
California  Exchange.  Many  a  wild  scene 
has  the  old  square  witnessed,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  early  history  of  San  Francis- 
co could  be  written  in  telling  its  story. 
It  saw  the  successive  fires  that  destroyed 
many  of  the  buildings  and  millions  of 
property  around  its  borders.  On  the 
west  side  was  the  old  Monumental  En- 
gine House,  on  which  hung  the  bell  that 
roused  the  people  in  case  of  danger. 
The  first  Vigilance  Committee  and  the 
mobs  that  gave  it  birth  surged  round  the 
Old  City  Hall  and  through  the  Plaza  ; 
and  across  the  street  from  the  old  square 
Jenkins,  the  first  man  hanged  by  the 
Vigilantes,  met  his  doom.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  flood  of  reminiscences 
one  gets  on  mentioning  the  Plaza  to  any 
man  that  was  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  years  from  1849  to  1860. 
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OLD  SOUTH   I'AUK. 


Nowadays  the  Plaza  can  hardly  be 
called  a  pleasure  resort.  On  three  sides 
the  Chinese  have  possession ;  on  the 
fourth,  the  Old  City  Hall,  with  its  at- 
mosphere of  morgue  and  police  court, 
attracts  to  it  the  worst  element  in  town. 
So  the  old  square  is  given  over  to  loafers 
and  bummers,  and  the  lady  artist  that 
tried  to  make  a  sketch  therefor  this  arti- 
cle was  so  soon  surrounded  by  a  curious 
and  unsavory  crowd,  that  a  quick  retreat 
with  an  unfinished  sketch  was  the  only 
possible  course. 

There  is  only  one  spot  in  San  Francis- 
co where  Charles  Dickens  would  have 
felt  at  home,  and  that  is  old  South  Park, 
planned  and  laid  out  by  Charles  Gordon. 
It  is  an  elongated  oval  surrounded  by 
set  rows  of  brick  houses,  each  bearing 
on  its  face  an  air  of  resolute  gentility  in 
spite  of  somewhat  reduced  circumstan 
ces.  In  better  days  it  was  the  home  of 
fashion  and  quality.  George  Gordon 
lived  there,  and  Commodore  Watkins, 
Captains  Ritchie  and  Johnson,  George 
Wallace,  John  H.  Redington,  Ben  Brew- 
ster,  Gregory  Yale,  Charles  De  Ro,  Fred 
Griffin,  and  the  Rollinsons,  De  Russeys 


and  Vassaults.  Colonel  George  S.  Mann, 
whose  death  is  just  announced,  lived 
there  for  twenty-five  years.  Everybody 
acquainted  with  San  Francisco  society 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  will  recognize 
the  social  significance  of  these  names. 

Now,  however,  it  has  but  memories  to 
live  upon.  Fashion  has  deserted  it 
hopelessly  ;  the  huge  structures  of  trade 
overshadow  it.  The  restless  population 
of  Tar  Flat  crowds  upon  it.  But  yet  it 
dies  hard.  The  hoodlum  when  he  breaks 
in  upon  it  from  his  den  hard  by  must 
have  something  of  the  feeling  that  moved 
the  barbarians  of  old,  when  on  entering 
Rome  and  the  senate  house  in  triumph 
they  found  the  white-bearded  senators 
sitting  each  in  his  curule  chair.  So  the 
old  houses  keep  their  watch  in  South 
Park,  and  may  it  be  many  a  day  before 
they  fall  by  barbaric  hands. 

There  are  other  squares  and  small 
parks  in  the  several  parts  of  town,  not 
so  many,  nor  so  large,  nor  yet  so  well 
improved  as  they  should  be,  but  still 
serving  a  good  purpose  in  giving  a  sight 
of  grass  and  trees  to  man1;  who  would 
seldom  see  them  otherwise.  But  these 
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call  for  no  spec- 
ial description : 
are  they  not  set 
down  on  the 
maps  ?  —  and 
are  they  not 
similar  to  the  %*•- 

little  squares  in  \< 

all  cities?     Of 
late  years  more 
is    thought    of 
these  things,  and  more 
is  being  done  to  perfect 
the  city's  title  where  it 
is  clouded,  and  to  make 
the  most  of  what  there 
is. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  lar- 
ger parks  of  San  Francisco, 
none  of  them  in  the  center 
of  the  city.  One  of  them  in 
reality,  though  not  in  name, 
is  the  Presidio,  the  military 
reservation  around  the  en- 
trance of  the  Golden  Gate. 
This  has  been  laid  out  and 
beautified  by  the  taste  of  the 
generals,  who  have  from  time 
to  time  been  in  command  of  the  Division 
of  the  Pacific,  notably  by  General  Mc- 
Dowell, until  it  is  a  very  attractive  spot. 
The  lines  of  theornamentation,  it  is  true, 
show  a  little  of  the  rigidity  of  military 
precision,  and  yet  that  is  not  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  surroundings.  A  day  spent 
there,  roaming  about  the  pleasant  acres, 


watching  the  dress  pa- 
rade, perhaps,  on  the 
parade  ground,  walking 
along  the  beach  and 
cliffs  where  the  surf 
beats  finely,  and  ending 
with  a  view  from  the 
upper  parapet  of  old 
P'ort  Winfield  Scott,  of 
the  sunset, and  the  ships 
as  they  make  their  way 
over  the  sea  and  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  is 
something  to  remember 
with  delight. 

To  the  southward  of 
this,     immediately    ad- 
joining,    is     Mountain 
Lake  Park.  This  is  con- 
nected by  a  good  road 
with  the  larger  Park  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of 
it,  and  makes  a  pleasant 
object  on  the  grand 
drive  through  the 
Presidio 
grounds  and 
the  Park. 
But    t  w  o 


ON    THE   AVAY    FROM    THE  PAKK   TO   THE  PRESIDIO. 


blocks  south  from  the  Baker  Street 
entrance  of  Golden  Gate  Park  is  a  little 
hill,  covered  with  trees.  This  is  includ- 
ed in  a  reservation  of  thirty-two  acres, 
known  as  Buena  Vista  Park,  from  the 
fine  view  to  be  had  from  the  hilltop. 
It  is  under  charge  of  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners, and  will  some  day,  when  the 
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larger  task  of  beautifying  Golden  Gate 
Park  is  nearer  completed,  receive  the 
attention  it  merits. 

This  brings  us  to  "the  Park,"  as  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  is  familiarly  called. 
It  is  a  tract  of  1,040  acres,  half  a  mile 
wide,  except  the  pan  handle,  and  nearly 
four  miles  long  from  east  to  wesc,  from 
the  Baker  Street  entrance  to  the  ocean. 
It  is  not  in  the  center  of  population  as 
are  the  parks  of  many  large  cities.  True, 
the  city  is  moving  rapidly  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  before  many  years  a  fashion- 
able quarter  of  the  town  will  overlook 
the  Park  ;  but  now  no  great  proportion 
of  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are  with- 
in walking  distance  of  it.  This  is  a  mis- 
fortune, and  would  be  a  much  graver 
one,  were  it  not  for  the  many  systems 
of  cable  roads  that  for  five  cents  bring 
people  swiftly  to  the  Park  from  any  part 
of  town.  From  Oakland  Ferry  to  the 
Park  is  four  miles,  a  long  ride  for  five 
cents.  But  this  distance  from  town  has 
its  compensations  in  greater  sweep  of 
view,  and  especially  in  purer  air  than  is 
possible  in  a  midtown  park.  The  air  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  comes  straight 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  cool  in  summer 
warmed  by  the  Japan  Current  in  winter, 
never  freezing,  never  sweltering,  having 
a  greater  number  of  days  when  its  tem- 
perature is  at  the  best  point  for  outdoor 
enjoyment  than  any  place  we  know  of. 
Even  when  the  strong  west  wind  blows, 
the  sheltered  parts  of  the  Park  are  calm 
and  pleasant. 

The  reason  why  the  Park  is  so  far  west- 
ward is  that  it  is  a  reservation  made  from 
what  were  called  Outside  Lands, — that 
is,  lands  that  were  not  included  in  the 
city  limits,  until  the  Consolidation  Act 
of  1856.  Then  until  1866  there  were 
disputed  claims  of  the  city  and  Federal 
government,  and  it  required  some  years 
after  that  matter  was  settled  in  the  city's 
favor  to  make  the  necessary  surveys  and 
extinguish  private  titles  to  such  parts 
of  the  outside  lands  as  were  set  off  for 
parks.  So  it  was  not  until  1870  that  the 
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The  domain  thus  entrusted  to  them 
had  grave  disadvantages.  Its  surface 
was  diversified,  it  is  true,  in  a  way  that 
made  the  heart  of  the  landscape  gardener 
glad ;  but  the  soil  was  loose  sand  blown 
about  wherever  the  wind  listed,  and 
constantly  reinforced  by  fresh  supplies 
tossed  up  by  the  rollers  of  the  Pacific 
and  carried  inland  by  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds. 

Some  parts  were  slightly  better  grade  ; 
in  1866  or  '67,  we  are  told,  a  man  set  up 
a  squatter's  claim  to  one  of  these  better 
patches,  the  very  spot  where  the  old 
concourse  stands  in  the  little  hollow  in 
front  of  the  conservatory.  He  planted 
it  to  potatoes,  built  a  small  cabin,  and 
hired  a  German  and  an  Irishman  to  live 


watchings.  It  is  his  bitter  memories  of 
those  evenings  that  have  kept  the  epi- 
sode alive.  But  the  crop  was  a  failure, 
(as  indeed  it  well  might  be,  in  a  place 
where  a  high  wind  was  liable  to  drift  a 
foot  or  two  of  sand  over  the  plantation,) 
and  the  claim  was  given  up. 

The  commissioners  entered  on  their 
task  with  zeal  ;  soil  had  to  be  artificially 
supplied,  and  the  shifting  sand  impound- 
ed. This  was  done  by  first  planting  wild 
lupin,  and  a  European  sea-beach  grass, 
Arunao  arenaria,  and  these  prepared  the 
way  for  other  trees  and  shrubs,  till  now 
the  whole  surface  of  the  Park  clear  to 
the  ocean  is  clothed  with  something 
growing.  The  report  of  the  Park  Com- 
missioners for  the  year  ending  June  30, 

1890,  shows 
that  during 
that  year 
1 67, 364  trees 
and  shrubs, 
874  vines, 
and  480,141 
h  erbaceous 
and  flower- 
ing plants, 
were  set  out, 
and  that  the 
value  of  the 
plants  in  the 
Park  nurs- 
ery was  $31,- 
274.25.  This 


there  and  hold  the  title  down 
with  their  shotguns.  The  Irish- 
man was  the  brighter  of  the  two, 
and  by  one  hocus-pocus  or  an- 
other continually  made  chance  to 
slip  off  in  the  evening  to  the 
home  oc  his  sweetheart,  leaving 
the  poor  German  to  solitary 
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will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  produce  the  results 
shown.  It  takes  eighty  men  (including 
ten  Park  police)  to  maintain  the  Park. 
Any  new  work,  of  course,  calls  for  extra 
force. 

A  vivid  and  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Park  in  its  earlier  stages,  after  only  about 
three  years  of  labor  had  been  spent  in 
it,  is  contained  in  Benjamin  P.  Avery's 
poem,  published  in  the  OVERLAND  for 
June,  1874.  I  think  my  readers  will 
thank  me  for  quoting  it  entire. 

GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 

(April,  1874.) 

Beyond  the  town,  the  bushy  mounds  between, 
Roll  drifts  of  yellow  wrinkled  sand  — 

Uncrested  waves,  that  dash  against  the  green 
Like  ocean  billows  'gainst  the  strand  ; 

But  when  the  spring  is  soft,  and  winds  are  low 
The  shifting  masses  lie  as  still 

As  frozen  banks  of  moonlit  snow- 
That  hide  the  hollow  in  the  hill. 

One  way  a  mountain  lifis  its  verdant  crest 

Along  a  blue  and  cloudless  sky  ; 
On  sloping  pastures  cattle  feed  or  rest, 

And  swallows  twitter  as  they  fly. 

Below,  around,  the  lusty  lupin  blooms 
In  purple  color,  honey  sweet  ; 


The  poppy's  deep  and  golden  cup  illumes 
Each  plat  of  grass  or  chance-sown  wheat. 

On  rounded  hillocks  lustrous  leafage  shoots 

From  laurel  and  from  thorny  oak, 
And  sprawling  vinelets  clutch  with  thirsty  roots 

The  soil  no  rain  can  ever  soak. 

A  deep-set  lakelet,  greenly  ringed  about, 

Gems  with  its  blue  an  open  space, 
Where  yellow  buttercups  their  beauty  flout, 

And  insects  flutter  o'er  its  face. 

Through  scenes  like  this  the  red  and  winding  way 

Gives  glimpses  of  the  gusty  town, 
Throned  on  its  many  hills  along  the  bay, 

Where  far  Diablo  looketh  down. 

But  westward,  over  sand-dunes  ribbed  and  hoar, 

That  deepen  heaven's  azure  hue, 
Are  lines  of  snowy  surf  that  faintly  roar, 

Edging  a  sea  that  melts  in  blue  — 

A  summer-shining  sea,  that  slides  and  slips 

In  silent  currents  through   the  Gate, 
Where  glinting  sails  of  slowly  moving  ships 

Eor  pilot  or  for  breezes  wait. 

Northward,  beyond  a  ridge  of  yellow  sand, 

That  hides  the  narrow  harbor-way, 
Rise  headlands    brown    and    bluff,   whose    summits 
grand 

Are  islanded  in  vapors  gray. 

Below  a  line  of  arrow-headed  lirs, 

That  stretches  'neath  a  strip  of  cloud, 

The  slope  is  softly  greened,  and  nothing  stirs 
But  shadow  of  the  misty  shroud. 
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"AWD  IMAGINE  THEMSELVES  ALONE  WITH  NATURE 

Photograph  by  Mrs.  Win.  J.  Dutttm. 

Peace  broods  where  winds  are  fiercely  wont  to  rave, 

To  drive  the  sand  like  sleet  before  ; 
No  sound  disturbs  the  vernal  stillness,  save 

The  surf  upon  the  distant  shore  — 

The  faintly  sighing  surf,  or  linnet's  song, 

Or  music  of  the  friendly  voice, 
Which  gives  to  nature  as  we  go  along 

A  charm  that  makes  the  day  more  choice. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  now,  looking  at 
the  thrifty  trees  and  rich  greensward 
that  make  beautiful  the  eastern  sections 
of  the  Park,  that  here  was  sheer  barren 
sand  not  many  years  ago ;  but   I  hap- 
pened to  notice  a  place  where  laborers 
were  shoveling  away 
a  little    mound    that 
caused  a  dangerously 
sharp    curve    in    the 
main   drive   near  the 
Oak  Street  entrance. 
Outwardly     this 
mound  was  a  picture 
of  fertility :  trees  and 
shrubs  grew  on  it,  and 
a  thick  sod  covered  it, 
but    wherever    the 
spades   of  the   work- 
men  had   penetrated 
six  inches  below  the 
grass  roots,  they  dis- 
closed   a    sand    that 


would  have  needed  but  little 
preparation  to  do  service  in  an 
hour-glass. 

So  well  has  the  labor  expended 
on  the  Park  been  rewarded,  that 
it  claims  now  to  have  a  greater 
variety  of  vegetable  life  than  the 
park  of  any  other  American  city. 
The  plants  of  Japan,  Australia, 
Southern  Europe,  and  Northern 
Africa,  all  thrive  here,  and  the 
plants  that   resist    acclimation 
most  are   the  thin-leaved  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Eastern  America, 
— the  beech,  the  sugar  maple,  and 
the  like :  our  dry  winds  require 
a  plant  having  fleshy  or  leathery 
leaves.     But  the  great  variety 
that  does  grow  shuts  out  all  re- 
gret for  the  ones  that  do  not,  and  palms 
and  cactus,  eucalypti  and  acacias,  oaks 
and  the  conifers,  and  a  multitude  more, 
thrive  splendidly. 

The  most  has  been  made  of  the  diver- 
sity of  elevations  and  the  rolling  nature 
of  the  ground  to  add  to  the  variety  of 
the  foliage.  There  is  a  difference  of  412 
feet  in  elevation  between  the  top  of 
Strawberry  Hill  and  the  ocean,  and 
many  smaller  acclivities  vary  the  view. 
In  some  places  the  highest  possible  cul- 
tivation is  shown,  close-cut  greensward, 
beds  of  rich  flowers,  and  elaborate  pat- 
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terns  made  in  foliage  plants, —  and  a  few 
steps  beyond  is  a  tangled  wildwood 
thicket,  where  one  may  hear  the  piping 
of  a  quail  and  the  cry  of  the  jay  ;  and  the 
visitor  may  wander  off  into  a  part  of  the 
Park  that  makes  him  feel  as  if  he  were 
an  original  explorer,  treading  a  path  that 
none  but  the  rabbit's  foot  has  worn.  And 
if  he  walk  softly  enough  he  may  come 


A   SATURDAY   SCRAMBLE. 
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upon  other  people,  lovers  perchance,  that 
evidently  have  the  same  idea,  and  im- 
agine themselves  alone  with  secret-keep- 
ing Mother  Nature. 

The  prime  attraction  at  the  Park  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  is  the 
music  by  the  Park  Band.  Mr.  Coggin, 
the  manager,  relates  how  it  came  about. 


In  May  and  June  of  1884  he  went  out  to 
look  over  the  ground,  and  became  con- 
vinced that  band  concerts  there  would 
be  a  good  thing.  He  went  to  the  cable 
road  people,  to  see  if  they  would  stand 
the  expense.  Like  all  new  ideas,  it  had 
to  fight  its  way.  Mr.  Coggin  made  this 
proposition.  You  take  any  six  Satur- 
days you  please,  and  figure  up  the  re- 
ceipts of  Park  fares.  Then 
let  me  give  six  concerts,  and 
take  for  my  pay  only  the 
increase  of  receipts  shown 
on  those  days  up  to  a  cer- 
tain sum.  After  that,  fur- 
ther increase  is  yours.  This 
fair  proposition  was  accept- 
ed, first  by  the  Market 
Street  line,  which  has  al- 
ways been  one  of  the  best 
friends  to  the  Park,  and 
then  by  the  Omnibus  and 
the  Cliff  House  and  Ferries 
lines.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  at  once  the  in- 
crease of  fares  farmore  than 
covered  the  pay  of  the  band. 
At  first  there  were  twenty- 
five  players,  but  since  April, 
1890,  there  have  been  forty, 
an  increase  due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Redding,  trustee  for  the 
cable  roads  in  the  matter. 

The  first  concert  was  giv- 
en August  2, 1884,  and  since 
that  time  568  concerts  have 
been     given,     every     pro- 
gramme  arranged  by  Mr. 
Coggin,  and  only  one  pro- 
gramme has  been  repeated 
.more  than  once.    The  band 
plays  all  grades  of  music,  from  popular 
medleys  up  to  Wagner  and  the  severest 
of  classical  pieces,  having  to  meet  the 
most  varied  tastes.     A  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  selections 
has  been  aimed  at,  always  keeping  it  a 
little   above  the   grade  of    the   popular 
taste.     As  a  result  of  this  catholicity  in 
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selection,  the  repertoire  of  the  band  is 
very  large,  the  last  large  addition  having 
been  the  purchase  of  all  the  music  of 
the  Liberati  Orchestra  not  already  pos- 
sessed by  the  band. 

The  popular  appreciation  of  the  con- 
certs is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
auditorium  and  concourse  soon  grew  too 
small  to  seat  the  crowd  and  hold  the 
carriages.  A  new  one  double  the  capa- 
city, seating  six  thousand  persons,  was 
built  in  1888,  and  that  one  is  now  often 
m  uch  overcrowded.  On  a  pleasant  Sun- 
day or  Saturday  afternoon  one  may  seek 
in  vain  for  a  seat  in  the  auditorium  or 
for  a  chance  to  drive  into  the  concourse. 
Walking  by  on  a  recent  Sunday  I  could 
not  but  be  struck  with  the  well-to-do  and 
intelligent  appearance  of  the  people  in 
the  seats.  In  their  Sunday  garments, 
and  with  cheerful  faces,  they  looked, 
except  for  the  more  equal  admixture  of 
the  masculine  sex,  quite  as  respectable 
as  the  congregations  in  most  churches. 

A  mention  of  a  few  members  of  the 
band  will  serve  to  show  the  material  of 
which  it  is  composed.  John  Bree,  leader, 
was  formerly  of  the  Coldstream  Guard 
Band.  Louis  Ferrari,  clarionet,  was 
Maximilian's  band  master  in  Mexico. 
Afterward  Ferrari  was  for  twelve  years 
band  leader  in  the  United  States  ser- 
vice. It  is  related  of  him  that  once  when 


General  Hancock  gave  him  an  order  that 
conflicted  with  the  musician's  profes- 
sional dignity,  old  Ferrari  muttered, 
quite  loud  enough  for  the  General  to  hear 
had  he  not  been  discreetly  deaf,  "  Go  to 
hell, —  I  know  my  business."  Others 
are  Schlott,  French  horn,  often  asked 
to  join  Gilmore's  band  ;  Mundwyler,  sax- 
ophone and  oboe,  of  whom  as  an  oboe 
player  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  said,  "  I  never 
heard  a  better  one ; "  Kaufman,  clarionet, 
of  Russian  and  German  navy  bands  ; 
Meissner,  solo  bass,  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam's Imperial  Regimental  Band  ;  For- 
ner,  cornet,  of  the  same  band  and 
later  of  Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  ; 
and  Caspari,  clarionet,  band  master  in 
the  Italian  army. 

There  are  so  many  entrances  to  the 
Park  and  so  many  ways  of  getting  there, 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to 
arrive  at  any  exact  count  of  the  number 
of  people  that  visit  the  Park,  but  as  the 
result  of  several  attempts  at  actual  count- 
ing, Mr.  McLaren,  the  Superintendent, 
estimates  that  the  average  attendance 
on  pleasant  Saturdays  is  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  and  on  pleasant  Sundays 
thirty-five  thousand.  Special  occasions 
largely  increase  these  figures  Eighty 
thousand  people  were  estimated  to  have 
visited  the  Park  at  the  time  of  the  Ad- 
mission celebration,  1890,  on  the  day 
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that  white  people  ought  not  to 
stand  while  they  had  seats.  But 
the  Chinese  mother  objected  to 
this. 

"  He  pay  fi'  cent,  he  keep  seat. 

The  Frenchwoman  only  re- 
turned to  this  sound  argument 
the  logic  of  superior  muscle,  and 
continued  to  push  the  child  next 
her.  Then  the  Chinawoman 
grew  angry. 

"  I  no  likee  you,  you  too 
muchee  fooloo  !  "  This  was  all 
she  could  say,  but  she  made  it 
express  a  great  cordiality  of  dis- 
approval. 


when  the  battle 
piece  with  artil- 
lery accompani- 
ment was  given  by 
the  band.  Two 
years  before,  when 

the  National  Educational  Association 
was  in  San  Francisco,  between  fifty-two 
thousand  and  fifty-three  thousand  per- 
sons by  actual  count  passed  through  the 
conservatory  in  one  day. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  people 
go  to  the  Park  by  the  cable  cars,  and  all 
the  lines  reaching  the  Park  are  taxed  to 
their  utmost  on  a  pleasant  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  holiday,  by  a  cosmopolitan 
load. 

When  I  entered  the  car  one  day  two 
Chinese  women  and  two  Chinese  chil- 
dren sat  in  grave  and  peaceful  row  on 
one  side.  Three  Frenchwomen  got  in, 
and  one  of  them  found  a  seat  next  the 
children.  Soon  more  people  boarded  the 
car,  and  all  the  seats  were  taken.  The 
Frenchwoman  then  began  to  crowd  the 
little  Chinese,  intimating  very  plainly 


ARIZONA   GARDEN   AND   THE   CONSERVATORY. 


But  words  were  not  enough  :  she  took 
the  child  away  and  placed  her  own  broad 
back  next  the  Frenchwoman,  and  began 
aggressive  reprisals  of  space.  Then  the 
Frenchwoman's  companions  across  the 
aisle  grew  excited,  and  were  only  re- 
strained from  beginning  a  free  fight  by 
the  advice  of  by-standers.  "  Soycz  tran- 
quille, Julia  !  "  one  French  girl  exhorted 
her  more  excitable  friend,  and  the  two 
backs  subsided  into  an  armed  (and  el- 
bowed) neutrality,  each  having  done 
what  it  could  to  secure  a  scientific  fron- 
tier. 

But  while  these  two  foreigners  wran- 
gled over  the  possession  of  the  seat  the 
Americans  in  the  car  stood  up,  watching 
the  disturbance  with  a  tolerant  smile. 
Truly  it  was  a  characteristic  instance, 
and  brings  to  mind  the  Chinaman's  die- 
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turn,  "  I  no  like  Flenchman  ;  no  like  Ger- 
man ;  110  like  IlisJunan.  Melican  man 
ve'y  good, —  not  many  Melicans  in  Mel- 
ica.  ' 

Perhaps  no  better  device  was  ever  in- 
vented than  these  cable  cars,  for  hand- 
ling crowds  of  people  quickly  and  safely. 
The  terminus  is  black  with  people  and 
the  cars  as  they  approach  are  swarmed 
upon  so  thickly  that  no  inch  of  foothold 
is  unoccupied,  and  yet  an  accident  at 
this  point  and  because  of  the  crowd  is 
unknown.  By  waiting  over  a  car  or  two 
it  is  almost  always  possible  to  get  a  seat, 
and  the  stream  of  cars  coming  and  go- 
ng, soon  diminishes  the  crush. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  num- 
visiting  the  conservatory,  and  next 
to  the  concerts  it  is  the  most  popular  at- 
traction in  the  park.  The  present  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1883  through  the  lib- 
erality of  the  late  Charles  Crocker,  an 
earlier  building  having  burned.  It  is 
:wo  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  sev- 
enty-five feet  in  average  width,  and  is 
:rowded  with  rare  and  beautiful  things. 
Bananas  in  fruit,  the  big  Victoria  Regia 
in  bloom  in  ponds  swarming  with  gold- 


fish, and  a  wealth  of  tropical  foliage  and 
bloom,  delight  the  visitor. 

But  most  attractive  of  all  the  things 
to  be  seen  in  the  conservatory  is  the  fine 
collection  of  orchids.  Most  celebrated 
of  these  is  the  wonderful  El  Spirito  San- 
to, the  Holy  Ghost  flower,  (Peristeria 
data,}  with  its  perfect  white  dove  on  a 
nest  of  such  whiteness  that  it  rouses 
pure  and  holy  thoughts  in  every  beholder 
Other  orchids  quite  as  beautiful,  though 
not  so  suggestive,  are  the  large  white 
butterfly  orchids  (Pltalaenopsis  amab- 
ilis,)  the  lavender  clusters  of  Laelia 
antnmnalis,  the  beautiful  white  trefoil 
bearing  a  crimson  cup  of  the  Lycastc 
Skinneri,  and  that  other  curious  Lycastc 
Austini  (named  for  one  of  the  present 
Park  Commissioners),  from  which  a  fuz- 
zy yellow  caterpillar  seems  to  be  creep- 
ing. Besides  these  there  are  the  Cat- 
tleya  citrina  with  its  generous  blooms, 
and  other  varieties  of  that  beautiful  spe- 
cies, and  the  whole  family  of  lady's  slip- 
pers (Cypripedium)  with  blooms  varying 
from  a  wonderful  bronze  to  a  delicate 
pink  ;  one  flower  of  these  we  saw,  a  C. 
Spicerianum,  that  had  remained  in  per- 
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feet  beauty  for  four  months.  But  space 
forbids  the  enumeration  of  more  of 
these,  though  the  half  has  not  been  told, 
and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  eloquence 
is  easy. 

Mr.  Garden,  in  charge  of  the  conserv- 
atory, tells  us  that  in  spite  of  the  dense 
crowds  of  people  that  pass  through  the 
building  there  is  seldom  a  blossom 
picked  or  a  plant  disturbed  ;  the  people 
realize  that  were  the  least  latitude  to  be 
allowed  in  this  direction  the  beauty  of 
this  fine  pleasure  house  would  vanish 
at  once.  And  not  only  in  the  conserv- 
atory, but  all  through  the  Park  this  or- 
derly spirit  prevails.  The  rules  are  not 
oppressive.  There  are  no  signs,  "  Keep 
off  the  grass,"  and  the  people  roam  over 
the  turf,  and  sit  or  lie  on  it  at  will.  This 
freedom  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of 
the  place.  But  what  rules  there  are,  are 
in  general  cheerfully  obeyed,  they  are  so 
manifestly  reasonable  and  intended  sole- 
ly to  promote  the  enjoyment  and  safety 
of  the  people.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1890,  only  ninety-eight 
arrests  were  found  needful.  Forty  of 
these  were  for  fast  driving,  and  twenty- 
two  more  for  driving  delivery  wagons  or 


unbroken    horses, 
seven  for  drunken- 
ness, four  for  hunt- 
ing with  dogs ;  and 
that    leaves    only 
twenty-five  for  all 
other     offenses 
combined.     Truly 
that  is  a  good  rec- 
ord   for    a    place 
where  eighty 
thousand  peo- 
ple have  been 
estimated    to 
be  in  one  day, 
and  to  which 
morethantwo 
million   visits 
are  reckoned 
to  have  been 
made  in    the 
year. 

Not  far  from 
the  conserva- 
tory is  the  casino,  afairly  good  restaurant, 
where  the  prices  rule  the  same  as  in  the 
better  sort  of  restaurants  in  town.  This  is 
for  grown  people.  Children  and  those  who 
accompany  them  generally  prefer  to  go 
to  the  Children's  House, where  they  can 
buy  simple  food  of  various  kinds  at  prices 
little  above  cost, — a  glass  of  milk,  for  ex- 
ample, for  five  cents,  while  the  same 
costs  fifteen  cents  at  the  casino.  This 
"  Dairy  "  was  built  with  $50,000  from  the 
estate  of  William  Sharon,  for  a  chil- 
dren's building  in  the  Park.  It  is  a 
small  but  graceful  and  substantial  struc- 
ture of  stone  and  brick.  The  main 
floor  is  taken  up  with  the  restaurant. 
The  basement  is  a  cemented  apartment, 
where  the  children  may  take  refuge  in 
case  of  a  shower.  Now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  the  gravest  mistakes  in  all 
the  Park  management  is  this  building. 
It  is  pretty,  it  is  enduring,  it  is  a  fine 
monument  to  the  donor,  but  the  children 
get  but  little  benefit  from  it,  and  the 
poor  children,  who  should  have  been 
most  considered,  get  no  benefit  from  it 
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at  all.  It  is  not  often  that  poor  parents 
can  give  their  little  ones,  for  an  after- 
noon's outing  at  the  Park,  more  than  the 
ten  cents  required  for  car  fare,  and  un- 
less they  have  money  to  spend  they  have 
no  use  for  the  Dairy.  When  one  consid- 
ers what  might  have  been  done  with  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  the  way  of  supply- 
ing a  large,  airy  wooden  building,  full  of 
appliances  for  amusement  for  all  the 
children,  where  the  poorest  might  find  a 
game  or  gymnastic  apparatus,  and  above 
all,  welcome  even  without  a  five  cent 
piece  ;  and  then  notes  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  persons  who  enter  the 
House  are  children, and  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  children  enter  it,  there 
cannot  but  be  the  feeling  that  someone 
has  blundered. 

Near  the  playhouse  are  playgrounds 
and  games  of  croquet  and  tennis,  swings 
and  merry-go-rounds,  pony  carts  and 
donkeys,  a  monkey  cage  and  other  pleas- 
ant things  for  the  children,  that  do  much 
to  disarm  criticism  of  the  Dairy,  and  the 
bad  judgment  that  chose  to  put  up  that 
kind  of  a  building.  A  little  farther  on 
are  baseball  grounds  and  a  place  for  the 
older  boys.  Young  men  are  to  have  a 
field  some  day,  and  the  girls  another, 
each  with  appropriate  appliances  for 
sport. 

Westward  from  the  music  concourse 
is  a  wild  hollow  that  has  been  wisely 
utilized  as  a  deer  glen.  A  stout  fence 
surrounds  it,  and  inside  are  some  twenty 
head  of  various  kinds  of  deer.  Monarch 
of  these  is  the  elk,  a  fine  buck,  with  ant- 
lers many  feet  across.  There  are  sev- 
eral female  elk,  and  they  thrive  and  re- 
produce their  kind.  The  old  fellow  will 
be  losing  his  horns  just  about  the  time 
this  magazine  is  published, —  the  last 
week  in  February.  Now  he  is  quarrel- 
some, and  lords  it  over  the  enclosure  in 
despotic  fashion  ;  but  after  the  day  that 
his  horns  are  found  sticking  in  some 
bank,  where  he  has  fastened  them  to 
work  them  off,  he  will  be  as  meek  as 
possible  all  the  time  the  new  antlers  are 


growing  and  in  the  velvet.  It  is  an  in- 
terested crowd  that  surrounds  the  fence 
of  the  deer  glen  on  pleasant  days,  and 
the  deer  come  up  to  be  fed  and  petted 
in  the  most  friendly  style  ;  but  when  the 
elk  comes  along  and  rattles  the  fence 
with  his  wicked  antlers,  the  crowd  is 
quite  ready  to  obey  the  injunction, 
"  Stand  back  from  the  fence  !  " 

The  attractions  of  this  feature  of  the 
Park  are  soon  to  be  increased  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  buffalo,  now  on  the  way,  and 
many  people  are  anxious  to  be  present 
when  the  buffalo  is  introduced  to  the 
elk.  It  is  hoped  soon  to  obtain  a  pair  of 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  and  to  continue 
collecting  till  the  glen  has  specimens  of 
all  Pacific  Coast  ruminants. 

The  deer,  monkeys,  goats,  and  don- 
keys, the  pheasants,  peacocks,  and  the 
aquatic  birds  in  the  Alvord  Lakelet,  are 
the  present  animal  attractions  of  the 
Park. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  Park  there 
remain  to  be  here  mentioned  only  the 
art  objects.  These  are  a  statue  of  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  finely  placed  in  a  grassy 
glade  backed  up  by  shrubbery,  a  bronze 
of  Garfield,  designed  by  Happersberger, 
and  set  on  a  little  mound  near  the  con- 
servatory, and  the  monument  to  Francis 
Scott  Key.  Of  this  last,  the  most  elab- 
orate and  costly  monument  in  the  Park, 
there  is  somewhat  to  tell. 

It  was  one  of  the  provisions  of  the 
will  of  the  late  James  Lick  that  sixty 
thousand  dollars  should  be  set  aside 
for  a  monument  in  the  Park  to  Francis 
Scott  Key,  author  of  The  Star  Span- 
g-led Banner.  In  the  fullness  of  time 

O 

the  Lick  Trustees  selected  William  W. 
Story,  the  distinguished  artist,  to  make 
the  monument  after  sketch  designs  ex- 
hibited by  him.  They  desired  him,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  place  on  the  monument 
for  the  words  of  the  song  and  an  inscrip- 
tion. This  was  not  provided  for  in  the 
design.  Mr.  Story  replied  that  that  could 
only  be  done  by  leaving  off  the  bronze 
panels,  shown  in  his  sketches,  and  put- 
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ting  the  song  and  inscription  in  their 
place.  He  was  instructed  to  go  ahead 
and  use  his  own  artistic  judgment. 

When  the  monument  arrived  there 
were  no  bronze  panels,  but  the  words  of 
the  song  were  cut  into  the  travertine 
pedestal  where  the  panels  were  to  have 
been.  (By  the  way,  was  it  Mr.  Story, 
I  wonder,  that  was  guilty  of  the  spell- 
ing "  polution  "  in  the  song  ?)  The  Lick 
Trustees  audited  and  paid  out  of  the  sixty 
thousand  dollars  the  bills  of  all  the  peo- 
ple that  had  anything  to  with  the  placing 
the  monument  in  position  at  the  Park, 
including  the  apparently  large  charge 
of  one  thousand  dollars  made  by  a  local 
firm  of  architects  for  simply  supervising 
the  setting  up  of  the  monument,  every 
piece  of  which,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  a  sub-foundation,  was  designed 
and  provided.  Beside  these  sums  they 
deducted  from  the  fund,  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  more  because  there  were  no 
bronze  panels.  Mr.  Story  had  designed 
the  panels  and  offered  to  send  them  if 
the  Trustees  wished,  but  failing  to  ob- 
tain satisfaction  by  correspondence,  has 


instituted  suit  for  the  twenty  thousand 
dollars  that  he  has  not  received  of  the 
sixty  thousand  promised.  It  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  hoped  that  an  equitable  ad- 
justment of  the  matter  may  soon  be 
made.  It  is  a  pity  to  have  a  cloud  upon 
the  most  artistic  object  at  the  Park. 

The  roads  at  the  Park  have  been  a 
source  of  great  expense,  for  they  have 
all  required  to  be  artificially  graded,  and 
a  solid  foundation  with  macadam  top- 
ping made  in  the  loose  sand.  Fortunate- 
ly two  ledges  of  rock  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  easily  workable,  were  found 
within  the  enclosure,  and  the  material 
quarried  from  them  has  made  fine  roads. 
No  heavy  teams  are  allowed  to  enter, 
and  the  roads  are  sprinkled  and  kept  in 
perfect  condition.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  stand  and  watch  the  stream  of  gay 
carriages  and  fine  horses  go  by,  with 
here  and  there  a  bicyclist  flitting  be- 
tween, or  a  lady  on  a  tricycle  or  safety 
bicycle,  showing  by  her  glowing  cheeks 
the  invigorating  nature  of  the  amuse- 
ment. 

Speed  of  driving  is  limited  to  ten  miles 
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an  hour  on  the  general  drives,  but  all 
restrictions  are  removed  from  driving 
on  the  beautiful  straight  stretch  of 
road  known  as  the  Speed  Track. 
Another  road  and  a  footpath  wind 
along  by  it,  so  that  those  that  do  not 
participate  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  swift  dashes  of  the  fine 
stock.  To  spin  over  the  six  thousand 
feet  of  the  track  at  a  spanking  gait 
is  a  delight  indeed. 

While  this  article  has  been  in  prep- 
aration, there  has  been  announced  in 
the  papers  the  gift  of  a  new  building 
to  the  Park.  Mr.  Thomas  U.  Swee- 
ney, the  real  estate  man,  has  offered  to 
build  on  the  summit  of  Strawberry  Hill 
a  Park  Panorama,  as  it  is  to  be  called. 
This  is  a  building  of  concrete  and  glass, 
in  horseshoe  shape,  from  which  the  great 
sweep  of  view  visible  from  that  point  can 
be  enjoyed,  with  a  proper  shelter  from 
the  cool  breezes.  Carriages  can  drive  into 
it  and  stand  there,  so  sheltered  that  the 
horses  will  not  be  suddenly  chilled  after 


their  steep  pull  up  the  grade  ;  and  there 
are  to  be  towers  and  galleries  for  people 
on  foot. 

It  is  gifts  like  these  that  are  a  most 
hopeful  feature  about  the  Park.  What 
San  Francisco  people  will  do,  they  can  ; 
and  if  they  take  a  pride  in  their  Park,  as 
these  gifts  show  they  do,  there  is  not  a 
doubt  but  that  it  will  be  made  notable 
among  the  parks  of  the  world. 
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Here,  too, is  perhaps  the  place  to  speak 
of  the  Park  Commissioners  and  their 
work.    Since  1870  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cession of  Commissioners,  all  of  whom 
have  worked  for  the  Park  and  managed 
its     multitudinous    affairs 
without  any  pay.     Among 
them,  and  we   wish  space 
permitted    the    naming  of 
all,  have  been  such  men  as 
S.  F.  Butterworth,  the  first 
president  of  the  board,  Wil- 
liam   Alvord,    Eugene    L. 
Sullivan,  Frank  M.  Pixley, 
Senator  Leland    Stanford, 
General  Irwin   McDowell, 
Charles  Goodall  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Dimond.  The  pres- 
ent board,  not  lessenergetic  *»VA-V 
and  able  than  its  predeces- 
sors, is  composed  of  W.  W. 


Stow,  president  ;  R.  P. 
Hammond,  Jr.,  and  Joseph 
Austin.  The  executive 
staff  is  as  follows  :  John 
McLaren,  superientend- 
ent ;  Miss  Valence  V. 
Bloch,  secretary ;  William 
Ham.  Hall,  consulting  en- 
gineer ;  Harold  Wheeler, 
attorney. 

The  New  Drive,  as  it  is 
called,  needs  mention,  be- 
cause it  was  largely  con- 
structed last  winter  by  the 
meansof  a  fund  subscribed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving 
employment    to    laborers 
out  of  work.  It  was  a  hard 
winter,  and  the  crowd  of 
destitute  men  gathered  in 
San  Francisco  roused  the 
practical     sympathy     for 
which  the  city  has  a  rep- 
utation. Archbishop  Rior- 
dan    gave   one   thousand 
dollars   as  a   starter,  and 
soon  thirty  thousand  dol- 
lars   was    collected,    and 
work  began.     Four    hun- 
dred men  at    first  were  employed,  and 
this  number  grew  until  eleven  hundred 
were  working,— a  motley  crowd   from 
every  nation.and  yet  a  worthy  crowd,  for 
they  worked  in  perfect  harmony,  and  the 
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result  shows  for  itself  that  they  worked 
well, —  two  miles  of  sixty-foot  roadway, 
graded,  macadamized,  and  bordered. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  western 
end  of  the  Park  abuts  directly  on  the 
ocean,  and  it  is  there  that  The  Great 
Highway  is  to  be  constructed  from  the 
Cliff  southward  for  three  miles.  As  yet 
only  the  halt-mile  where  the  Park  ad- 
joins it  is  graded,  but  it  is  intended  to 


and  Ocean  Road,  connecting  with  the 
Market  Street  and  Omnibus  systems  of 
cable  cars.  In  the  last  line  an  additional 
five  cents  carries  one  from  the  Park  en- 
trance to  the  ocean's  edge.  There  is 
but  one  serious  discomfort,  and  that  is 
one  so  easily  to  be  overcome  that  it  seems 
like  a  wanton  disregard  of  their  patrons' 
interests  that  the  companies  allow  it  to 
continue.  This  is  the  cinders.  The 


THE    VARAI'ET    AT    SUTHO     II  KIT,  UTS. 


have  an  eighty  foot  driveway,  a  path  of 
twenty  feet,  and  a  cultivated  space  of 
fifteen  feet  between,  all  to  be  lined  with 
trees.  This  will  be  grand  indeed,  and 
yet  the  ocean  beach  in  its  present  state 
affords  delight  to  thousands  of  people  at 
a  time. 

The  multitude  is  carried  to  the  beach 
by  the  Cliff  House  and  Ferries  Road, 
connecting  with  the  Jackson  and  Cali- 
fornia Street  cable  lines,  and  by  the  Park 

Vol..    xvii.  — 16. 


cars  are  open  for  the  most  part,  as  they 
should  be,  and  I  have  never  yet  ridden 
to  the  ocean  and  back  that  I  have  not 
either  got  cinders  in  my  own  eye,  or 
witnessed  the  sufferings  of  other  unfor- 
tunates from  this  cause.  The  Park  and 
Ocean  cars  are  the  most  troublesome  in 
this  respect,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
simple  matter  to  attach  some  kind  of  a 
device  to  the  smokestacks  of  the  engines 
that  would  remedy  the  trouble. 
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There  is  a  franchise  soon  to  be  put 
into  effect,  I  am  told,  for  an  electric  line 
to  the  Park,  and  skirting  it  to  the  ocean. 

Going  out  by  the  Cliff  House  and 
Ferries  cars,  the  visitor  naturally  first 
'  turns  into  the  beautifully  kept  Sutro 
Heights.  This  is  the  pleasure  ground 
of  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro,  known  everywhere 
from  his  connection  with  the  Sutro  Tun- 
nel. But  though  Sutro  Heights  is  private 
property,  it  is  yet  thrown  open  to  the 
public  by  its  kindly  proprietor,  and  the 
people  wander  freely  through  its  walks 
and  glades.  Everywhere  there  are  copies 
in  plaster  of  the  world's  great  statues, 
Apollos,  Venuses,  nymphs, 
emperors,  and  gladiators. 
Passing  through  the  grounds 
one  arrives  at  the  Parapet, 
built  on  the  extreme  point  of 
the  rocky  promontory  of  the 
Heights.  From  here  a  grand 
view  of  ocean,  the  Farallones. 
Seal  Rocks,  the  beach,  and 
the  Golden  Gate  is  obtained, 
and  who  shall  put  into  words 
the  glory  of  it  ?  Waters  and 
waves,  steamers  and  ships, 
breakers  and  sands, —  beauty 
everywhere. 

The  Park   Commissioners 
in  their  last  report  refer  to 
Sutro  Heights  as  "  one  day, 
we  trust,  to  be  added  to  the 
city's     treasury    of   territory."       It    is 
certainly  to    be    hoped  that  this  trust 
is  well  founded,  though  even    in  that 
case  the  public  will  have  no  greater  pri- 
vilege than  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Sutro 
accords  it  now. 

Descending  we  next  seek  the  Cliff 
House,  one  of  the  historic  resorts  of  San 
Francisco.  From  the  early  sixties  on,  it 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  choicest  spirits 
of  San  Francisco  society  of  the  rather 
rapid  sort.  Many  are  the  tales  told  of  poker 
games  after  a  little  dinner  of  chicken  and 
champagne.  But  since  the  advent  of  the 
railroad  bringing  the  multitude  with  it, 
this  feature  of  the  Cliff  House  has  been 


rather  overshadowed,  and  it  has  become 
a  popular  resort  in  the  literal  sense.  It 
is  very  pleasant  to  sit  on  its  broad  ve- 
randa and  watch  the  restless  waters  foam- 
ing below,  and  the  almost  equally  restless 
seals  scrambling  about  the  famous  Seal 
Rocks.  These  rocks  are  a  special  reserva- 
tion, and  are  in  the  keeping  of  the  Park 
Commissioners.  Over  them  a  cloud  of 
seagulls  hovers,  and  on  them  the  seals  lie 
in  the  sun,  and  crowd  each  other  for  the 
best  places  in  quite  a  human  way.  Their 
querulous  barking  and  their  antics, 
clumsy  on  the  rocks  but  graceful  enough 
in  the  water,  are  always  amusing. 


MERMAIDS. 


An  English  tourist  was  heard  to  ob- 
serve one  day  while  watching  them, 
"  Bah  Jove,  those  seals  must  be  wonder- 
fully tame,  you  know,  or  their  owner 
wouldn't  dare  to  let  them  loose  right 
out  in  the  ocean." 

From  the  Cliff  House  a  long  incline 
leads  southward  to  the  beach,  and  from 
its  top  a  fine  stretch  of  combing  break- 
ers is  visible,  sometimes  as  soft  and  reg- 
ular as  the  folds  of  lace  on  the  skirt  of 
a  lady's  robe,  and  again  grandly  wild. 

How  shall  one  describe  the  days  spent 
on  the  ocean  beach  ?  You  go  out  there 
on  a  sunny  afternoon  with  a  gay  party, 
and  the  sky  is  blue  above  and  tne  sun- 
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gleams  laugh  on  the  little  ripples,  and 
glint  back  from  the  spray  tossed  by  the 
great  rollers.  There  are  many  people 
there,  gay  carriages  and  gayer  groups 
of  people  on  foot.  There  are  many 
children  sporting  in  the  edge  of  the 
waves,  chasing  the  rollers  down  the 
shore,  to  be  pursued  in  turn  by  the  re- 
turning swell.  Some  of  these  little 
maidens,  so  frolicsome  are  they  and  "so 
much  at  home  in  the  shining  wavelets, 
might  be  taken  for  mermaids,  were 
it  not  that  mermaids  are  known  to  end 
in  the  scaly  form  of  a  fish,  while  it  is 
quite  in  evidence  that  these  are  not  so 
fashioned.  If  you  are  not  too  old  and 
staid,  you  may  find  the  temptation  too 
strong  to  be  resisted, — off  go  your  shoes 
and  socks,  and  you  join  the  merry  wad- 
ers. And  old  ocean  is  frolicsome,  too, 
and  delights  in  playing  pranks  and  prac- 
tical jokes,  throwing  in  a  sly  roller 
higher  than  the  rest,  to  float  off  your 
shoes  from  where  you  had  left  them  in 
fancied  security,  and  to  make  you  try  to 
beat  a  quick  retreat  only  to  find  that 
you  can't  run  fast  in  the  water,  and  must 
submit  to  being  douched  far  above  the 
point  to  where  you  had  rolled  your 
trowsers.  But  you  go  out  and  sit  in  the 
dry  sand,  and  the  kindly  sun  and  gentle 


breeze  soon  repair  the  damage,  and  you 
go  home  in  far  more  presentable  condi- 
tion than  had  seemed  possible, —  richer 
and  stronger  and  younger  for  a  day  of 
pure  delight,  when  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
be  alive. 

At  another  time  you  go  alone  or  per- 
haps with  one  companion,  and  find  a  dull 
sky  and  leaden  ocean,  no  high  lights  or 
vivid  colors,  but  symphonies  of  tender 
shades  of  grays  and  whites.  And  old 
ocean  is  melancholy  and  sad.  You  think 
of  shipwrecks  and  storms,  how  one  night 
that  fated  schooner  loaded  with  dyna- 
mite drifted  helplessly  on  to  the  crags 
of  the  Cliff  and  exploded,  shattering  the 
buildings  badly.  Then  you  are  glad  to 
visit  the  life  saving  station,  and  see  the 
lifeboat  made  as  perfect  as  the  ingenuity 
of  man  can  devise,  and  the  bronzed  and 
brave  looking  fellows  that  man  her. 

Again  you  go  when  the  storm  is  at  its 
height,  when  the  rain  beats  pitilessly, 
and  the  great  white  breakers  leap  up  the 
rocks, —  and  stand  there,  heeding  not 
that  you  are  drenched  to  the  skin,  heed- 
ing not  the  fierce  southwest  gale  that 
makes  you  gasp  for  breath,  but  taking  in 
such  a  revelation  of  the  sublimity  of 
God  s  works  as  it  is  hardly  lawful  to  at 
tempt  to  utter. 

Charles  S.  Greene 
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A  BIT  OF  THE  UNCLASSIFIED  RESIDUUM. 


"  THE  great  field  for  new  discoveries  is  always  the 

Unclassified  Residuum," 
For  "  to  no  one  type  of  mind  is  it  given  to  discern 

the  totality  of  Truth." 

I. 

EVERY  moment  of  that  night  remains 
with  me  a  distinct  experience.  I  had 
come  in  from  the  cool  night  air  of  early 
spring,  laid  aside  my  wraps  with  my 
habitual  love  of  method,  stirred  up  the 
smoldering  fire,  and  sat  before  it,  all 
the  while  with  an  undercurrent  of  con- 
scious effort  to  control  myself.  I  looked 
at  the  familar  objects  about  the  room, 
from  the  graceful  tinted  vase,  over  the 
engravings  and  photographs,  on  to  the 
pictured  faces  on  the  wall, — four  faces, 
all  resembling  mine,  and  none  were  other 
now  than  what  mine  soon  would  be. 

Everything  my  eyes  rested  upon  re- 
minded me  of  the  dead.  Had  I  no  con- 
nection with  the  living  any  more  ?  had 
the  sweet,  warm  joys  of  living  human  fel- 
lowship been  a  thing  forever  denied  sin  ce 
my  hour's  interview  with  Dr.  H— 
in  his  office  that  afternoon  ? 

He  had  only  told  me  what  I  had 
thought  might  be  true, —  yet  I  loved  life 
with  the  love  that  all  healthy,  strong 
souls  feel.  I  was  thankful  to  know  that  • 
it  was  not  to  be  that  other  way,  down 
which  I  had  watched  my  loved  ones  go, 
coughing  their  lives  away  through  slow 
months  of  agony.  Must  this  strong 
young  body  that  had  served  me  so  well 
be  laid  out  of  sight,  these  hands  with 
long  fingers  and  steady  nerves, —  which 
though  they  jarred  my  sense  of  beauty, 
were  deft  and  helpful, —  must  they  crum- 
ble into  loathsome  clay,  and  be  idle  ever- 
more ?  The  will  that  guided  them  would 
be  gone.  Where  ? 

Questions  that   have  no  answer   we 
have  yet  been  able  to  hear,  crowded  up- 


on me.  Is  the  will  a  separate  thing  from 
the  physical  consciousness  ?  If  so,  is  it 
self-continuing  after  death,  when  the 
body,  its  language  of  expression,  its  soil 
for  growing  in,  if  not  its  prison,  has  gone 
back  into  voiceless  dust  ?  Whatever  is, 
has  been  and  must  be.  The  field  flower 
dies,  and  many  of  the  atoms  build  up  the 
tissues  of  the  plant  again  the  next  year 
in  new  forms  of  beauty  ;  but  that  is  some- 
thing tangible, —  matter  does  not  wear 
out  and  float  away  into  space.  We  do 
not  know  it  of  the  human 

Total  of  a  soul,  which  is  the  things  it  did, 

The  thoughts  it  had,  the  self  it  wove  with  web  of 

viewless  time, 
And  woof  of  acts  invisible. 

It  could  not  be  possible  that  I  could 
lose  my  identity,  all  I  was,  or  had  been, 
or  could  remember.  But  why  should  I 
struggle  for  my  little  individuality  ?  It 
is  perhaps  only  a  form  of  the  life -per- 
vading principle  of  self-preservation.  Is 
not  He  who  is  and  shall  be  enough  ? 

I  could  feel  the  heavy,  irregular  beat- 
ing of  my  heart  as  it  shook  the  drooping 
petals  of  a  flower  thrust  into  the  bosom 
of  my  dress.  I  had  looked  into  its  cup 
as  I  picked  it  from  its  stem  with  that 
thrill  of  joy  that  beauty  always  brought 
to  me,  in  whatever  form  of  flower,  face, 
sky,  or  changeful  voice,  it  spoke  to  my 
senses.  Shall  I  be  blind  to  all  things  like 
these,  or  an  unconscious  part  of  them  ? 

I  stirred  slightly,  and  a  gleam  of  the 
dying  fire  caught  in  the  opal  on  my  fin- 
ger, lighting  up  a  new  set  of  mental  pic- 
tures, in  which  there  figured  one  whose 
love  I  had  held  aside,  knowing  too  well 
the  fate  that  stood  between  us,  a  barrier 
that  only  death  could  overthrow.  I  had 
resolutely  put  all  thoughts  of  my  regard 
for  him  away  as  dangerous  until  now, 
when  his  steadfast,  earnest  endeavor 
among  his  fellow  men,  and  his  undevi- 
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ating  tenderness  to  me  through  all  these 
years,  came  over  me  like  a  flood,  and  I 
knew  that  the  touch  of  his  hand  was 
more  to  me  than  any  other  thing  earth 
held,  his  voice  dearer  than  the  music 
of  heaven.  His  very  faults  endeared 
him,  for  were  they  not  my  own  also  ? 

Could  I  die  and  leave  him  living, —  to 
go  down  into  the  grave  and  be  but  a 
memory  ?  Perhaps  I  too  would  forget. 
Surely  it  would  not  be  heaven  if  I  could 
remember  him,  and  he  not  there  ! 

I  sprang  up  and  went  out  into  the  still 
semi-tropic  night.  The  moon  threw  the 
soft  shadows  of  the  palms  across  the 
walk  like  arms  stretched  out  to  hold  me, 
and  the  heavy  odor  of  the  countless 
blooms  on  the  datura  stole  around,  now 
perceived  and  now  gone  like  some  in- 
tangible, conscious  presence. 

Will  had  stood  there  on  the  step  the 
last  night  I  should  ever  see  him.  It 
seemed  I  could  see  him  now,  and  the 
earnest  eyes  under  the  square  brow, 
from  which  the  hair  grew  strong  and 
dark. 

"  Laura,"  he  had  said,  "  why  is  it  you 
say  no,  no,  and  give  me  no  reason  ?  You 
have  cared  so  long  for  others,  —  now 
they  are  gone,  let  me  care  for  you.  I 
need  you  every  hour  of  my  life.  You 
say  I  have  no  right  to  ask  if  you  love  me. 
I  have  given  you  the  love  of  the  best 
years  of  my  life,  and  whether  you  bless 
me  or  send  me  away  desolate  I  have 
a  right  to  ask  whether  —  Laura  come 
back  ! "  for  I  had  turned  to  escape.  He 
caught  my  arm  and  held  me  close  there 
in  the  shadow  of  the  porch.  "  Ah,  you 
little  coward,  why  do  you  run  away?  You 
dare  not  stand  there  in  the  light  and  let 
me  see  your  eyes."  I  felt  his  kisses  on 
my  face  and  throat  and  hair ;  my  strength 
to  resist  was  deserting  me,  I  broke  away 
and  fled  into  the  house  with  the  last  re- 
maining shred  of  self-control. 

I  had  sent  u  note  of  goodby  to  his  ho- 
tel the  next  morning,  saying  that  what 
he  wished  was  impossible, —  I  could  not 
tell  him  why.  That  his  regard  was  dear 


to  me,  but  that  nothing  more  could  be 
said  about  it.  It  was  cold,  I  knew, —  I 
was  cold  myself  ;  all  my  emotions  had 
been  kept  down  until  self-control  was 
habitual.  I  had  my  duties  to  others  and 
did  them  carefully,  not  daring  a  thought 
of  the  future. 

He  never  allowed  many  months  to  pass 
without  some  reminder  of  him  reaching 
me,  sometimes  a  book  or  periodical,  with 
here  and  there  a  bold  pencil  mark.  How 
many  tastes  we  had  in  common  !  Once 
a  little  bunch  of  field  flowers  came,  gath- 
ered a  thousand  miles  away,  where  we 
used  to  roam  about  in  our  now  fading 
youth ;  every  tiny  petal  held  a  memory 
sweet  as  their  fragrance.  Then  again  in 
its  little  velvet  case  came  this  opal  ring, 
away  from  far  Southern  Mexico.  On  a 
tiny  folded  paper  were  these  words  only, 
"  Wear  this,  dear,  and  remember  that  I 
love  you."  I  did  wear  it,  "And  I  shall 
always  wear  it,  even  in  that  grave  where 
I  am  going,"  I  cried  passionately,  as  I 
hurried  along  the  shadowed  roadside, 
under  the  spreading  feathery  pepper 
trees,  feeling  even  through  my  pain  the 
still,  unconscious  beauty  of  the  night, 
the  sofc,  swelling  sounds  of  far-away 
mission  bells,  the  hoof  beats  on  the  pier 
that  stretched  out  into  the  sea,  whose 
silver  surface  I  could  see  between  the 
branches. 

The  lone  cry  of  some  night  bird  and 
the  whispering  of  the  leaves  as  they 
stirred  above  me  seemed  all  to  smooth 
straight  again  my  tangled  thoughts,  as 
I  walked  slowly  back.  There  were  du- 
ties yet  to  do,  some  letters  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  others  burned  ;  then,  why  was 
I  not  ready  ? 

Again  I  had  found  heart  to  thank  God 
that  I  could  go  suddenly.  I  had  always 
wished  it,  and  when  I  had  forced  Dr. 

H to  tell  me  that  in  all  probability 

the  next  attack  would  be  fatal,  my  first 
feeling  had  been  one  of  relief.  I  was 
calm  now,  and  went  into  my  room.  Pull- 
ing out  the  drawers  and  boxes  filled  with 
letters,  papers,  and  books,  my  diaries  for 
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years, —  these  I  would  not  read,  and  who 
else  would  care  to  ?  —  I  tore  the  leaves 
out  and  burned  them.  Piles  of  letters 
written  long  ago  were  soon  ashes,  as 
were  the  hands  that  had  penned  them. 
One  package  I  laid  aside, —  I  could  not 
burn  them  yet.  I  wrote  a  few  letters, 
disposing  of  personal  belongings.  My 
will  was  already  made.  I  took  a  copy  of 
Heine's  poems  from  a  shelf,  with  Will's 
name  on  the  fly  leaf  and  his  pencil  marks 
all  through  the  book.  I  opened  and  read 
here  and  there,  thinking  how  many  a 
ramble  they  had  taken  together.  Divine 
poet,  how  he  touches  the  inmost  nerve 
of  human  sorrow  ! 

The  leaves  opened  at  a  little  poem 
called  "  Sunset."  Under  the  last  lines 
I  drew  my  pen : — 

But  I  the  Mortal 

Planted  so  lowly,  with  death  to  bless  me, 
I  sorrow  no  longer. 

Then  my  name  and  the  date.  Opening 
the  package  of  his  letters,  dear,  manly 
letters,  I  read  them  one  by  one  and  laid 
them  on  the  smoldering  embers  of  the 
others. 

The  letter  I  wrote  to  him  was  what  I 
thought  and  felt : 

"  You  have,  dear  love,  been  snch  a  vi- 
tal part  of  the  life  I  shall  have  laid  down 
when  your  eyes  rest  on  these  words,  that 
I  feel  I  must  tell  you  so.  Think  I  am 
with  you  now,  and  if  there  is  any  free 
will  in  the  next  existence  I  will  be  with 
you. 

"The  Doctor  has  told  me  that  my  heart 
will  fail  suddenly  soon,  and  all  will  then 
be  done  that  I  can  do.  There  is  no  re- 
gret in  the  thought  —  for  I  have  out- 
lived all  my  kind — except  that  I  leave 
the  world  you  live  in. 

"  I  would  rather  have  you  with  me  one 
hour  than  the  society  of  the  seraphs  for 
a  century,  to  hold  the  dear  dark  head  in 
my  arms  while  I  answered  the  wish  I 
never  dared  to  answer,  and  tell  you  that 
I  can  love,  as  strong  as  I  have  been  to 
overcome  my  rebellious  heart.  If  I  had 
lived  a  long  life  you  never  would  have 


known  this  much,  for  how  could  I  tell 
you  that  I  feared  to  be  your  wife,  lest 
your  children  should  have  reason  to 
curse  their  mother  for  the  inheritance 
she  would  give  them.  You  know  I  am 
the  only  one  of  my  family  that  did  not 
inherit  the  fatal  disorder  that  took  them 
all  in  their  prime.  'While  I  watched  the 
others  fade  and  die,  the  last  in  madness 
in  which  he  cursed  the  parents  who  gave 
him  birth  with  such  a  burden  to  bear  as 
his,  I  vowed  that  no  other  should  bear 
it  from  me. 

"  Dear  love,  forgive  my  coldness.  I 
dared  not  be  other  than  cold.  I  know  I 
am  right, —  that  I  have  saved  us  both 
from  sorrow,  worse  than  sorrow, —  sin! 

"  I  neither  ask  you  to  remember  nor 
forget,  for  should  any  other  woman  take 
the  place  in  your  heart  and  home  that 
I  can  never  have,  I  would  that  no  shad- 
ow of  regret  for  me  darken  your  love  for 
her.  But  should  the  perfume  of  flowers 
or  the  cadence  of  a  voice  bring  back  a 
memory  in  which  I. linger  or  a  joy  once 
shared,  and  I  could  know  it  in  that  Oth- 
erwhere, I  should  be  happier. 

"  I  shall  wait  at  the  portals  of  eternity 
through  which  all  must  pass  that  live, 
into  that  realm  where  forgetfulness  and 
oblivion  are  but  dreams  that  have  been 
and  are  not,  until  you  come.  Should 
you  need  assurance  that  it  is  I,  ask  what 
it  has  cost  to  give  up  your  love,  and  I 
think  I  could  tell  you  then.  I  cannot 
now.  Until  then  through  all  time's  pain 
of  loss,  of  sorrow,  grief  and  death,  good- 
by,  goodby.  LAURA." 

After  I  had  sealed  the  letter  with  the 
book  and  addressed  the  package  to  Will 
Whitelaw,  I  threw  open  door  and  win- 
dows to  the  cool  air,  and  stepped  out  on 
the  balcony  into  the  night  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  stars.  I  saw  a  light  burn 
ing  in  the  next  house,  and  some  one 
passing  to  and  fro  behind  the  curtains. 
A  great  sorrow  was  there,  a  constant 
guest  for  years  ;  an  only  child,  a  lovely 
daughter,  had  been  smitten  with  a  fever 
that  had  left  the  body  whole  and  healthy, 
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but  the  will  seemed  strangely  diseased 
or  gone.  Without  lacking  intelligence, 
apparently,  she  could  do  nothing  with- 
out direct  control  from  another  person. 
For  all  ordinary  occasions,  any  member 
of  the  family  would  tell  her  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  and  she  would  sweetly  obey, 
watching  them  all  the  time  with  her  pa- 
thetic, trustful  eyes.  But  periodical  at- 
tacks of  distressing  nervousness  would 
come  upon  her,  when  she  could  not  be 
induced  to  sleep  or  rest  without  the  pres- 
ence of  some  one  able  to  put  her  into  a 
hypnotic  state,  from  which  she  would 
wake  in  a  few  hours  in  her  normal  con- 
dition. She  seemed  to  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  few  that  possessed  this 
power  of  relieving  her,  and  would  recog- 
nize them  with  her  sweet,  wordless  lookj 
that  was  more  pathetic  than  tears. 

I  was  at  her  side  more  frequently  per- 
haps than  any  other  not  of  her  own  kin, 
as  I  was  so  near,  and  could  soothe  her  dis- 
tress more  quickly  than  any  other.  For 
her  sake  I  had  cultivated  the  gift  that  is 
possessed  by  so  many  and  recognized 
by  so  few. 

I  had  been  on  my  balcony  but  a  few 
moments,  when  I  heard  a  door  open  on 
the  one  opposite,  and  Mr.  Everett  spoke  : 

"  Is  that  you,  Miss  Daintree  ?  Our 
Laura  is  worse  than  usual  this  evening. 
Will  you  come  over  ?  I  should  not  have 
asked  it  had  I  not  seen  that  you  had  not 
gone  to  bed  ;  your  light  has  been  burn- 
ing all  the  evening." 

I  gave  an  instant  affirmative,  glad  to 
get  away  from  my  thoughts  of  self. 

As  I  quickly  gathered  up  the  long 
brown  hair  that  had  been  my  only  claim 
to  beauty,  I  looked  at  the  pale  face  and 
hollow  gray  eyes  under  the  brow  too 
broad  and  full  for  a  woman,  with  a  new 
interest.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  live  in  some 
form  of  conscious  beauty  yet/'  I  thought, 
as  I  walked  down,  and  throwing  a  shawl 
about  me,  was  in  a  moment  at  the  home 
of  the  Everetts,  who  led  me  straight 
to  Laura's  room,  where  I  seemingly  left 
all  thoughts  of  self  at  the  door. 


She  was  walking  restlessly  about  the 
room,  with  a  look  of  expectancy  in  the 
wide-strained  eyes.  I  took  her  hands 
and  led  her  to  the  bed.  She  followed 
unresistingly,  and  when  I  passed  my 
hands  down  and  back  in  front  of  her 
face  it  began  to  relax  after  a  time  ;  the 
eyes  closed,  and  a  faint  color  crept  up 
into  the  white  lips.  After  half  an  hour 
she  was  asleep,  and  I  persuaded  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Everett  to  go  to  bed,  saying  I 
would  stay  with  Laura  until  morning. 

I  had  often  spent  a  night  with  her  in 
this  way,  so  I  made  my  usual  prepara- 
tions by  opening  the  window  and  shad- 
ing the  light ;  then  I  lay  down  on  the 
bed  and  took  her  hand.  The  slender 
fingers  closed  over  mine,  and  the  eyes 
opened  with  that  mysterious  smile  of 
recognition.  She  never  laughed  or  cried 
in  her  normal  state,  but  responded  to 
caresses,  or  would  wear  a  look  as  of 
some  dumb  stricken  creature,  if  spoken 
to  sharply. 

She  had  rare  beauty,  this  slender  girl 
of  sixteen,  like  some  milk-white,  scent- 
less tropic  flower.  The  parents  had 
taken  great  pains  to  develop  her  physi- 
cal condition  in  the  most  perfect  man- 
ner by  calisthenic  exercises  and  outdoor 
amusement,  in  the  hope  held  out  by  the 
puzzled  physicians  that  some  time  the 
dormant  will  would  awaken.  As  I  looked 
at  the  lovely  face  on  the  pillow,  with  its 
clear  oval  crowned  with  a  heavy  mass  of 
waving  brown  hair,  I  wished  I  could 
give  her  what  she  lacked,  and  let  her  live 
the  full  life  she  might  enjoy,  surrounded 
by  every  comfort  and  care  that  love 
could  suggest  for  an  only  and  much 
loved  child. 

And  this  became  crystallized  into 
earnest  desire,  as  I  thought  of  the  ad- 
vantages a  woman  might  have  if  she 
could  combine  the  innocence  and  beauty 
of  youth  with  a  knowledge  of  herself 
and  her  fellow-creatures,  and  that  edu- 
cation and  tact  that  only  years  can  bring. 
How  many  heartaches  she  might  avoid 
for  herself  and  avert  for  others  !  If  I 
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could  only  give  her  what  I  was  so  soon 
to  give  up!  I  thought  of  the  strange 
things  scientists  are  finding  out  about 
the  influence  of  one  will  upon  another. 
Ancient  beliefs  of  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul  came  to  me  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  ages.  Where  was  the  soul  that  be- 
longed to  this  fair  body,  that  did  not 
seem  to  possess  any  memory  of  mental 
details, — such  as  reading,  writing,  re- 
membering the  locality  of  any  small  ob- 
jects not  in  sight,  nor  the  faces  she  did 
not  see  often  enough  to  fix  by  the  sound 
of  their  voices  ?  But  when  under  the 
hypnotic  influence  I  had  taught  her  to 
read,  and  put  thought  upon  paper  with 
a  pencil ;  she  would  remember  names 
and  faces,  and  things  that  happened 
when  she  was  a  child,  before  the  illness 
came  that  bereft  her  so  strangely.  The 
things  that  reached  her  brain  in  this  way 
were  retained,  and  recalled  when  under 
the  influence  of  my  will  from  time  to 
time.  In  fact,  she  was  for  the  time  be- 
ing a  fragment  of  myself.  When  the 
influence  was  past  she  seemed  no  more 
than  an  animal  with  a  high  order  of  in- 
telligence, in  addition  to  that  purely 
human  attribute  —  a  delicate  sense  of 
personal  modesty. 

Speculations  about  the  nature  of  mem- 
ory floated  through  my  tired  brain.  Was 
it  only  a  rearrangement  of  the  brain  mole- 
cules in  the  same  order  by  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  or  was  it  an  attribute  of 
the  psychological  entity,  the  ego  ?  I 
was  fast  falling  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
thoughts  like  these,  when  —  O  Heaven, 
what  is  this  ? 

I  turned  and  buried  my  face  in  the 
pillow  touching  the  other  Laura's  cheek. 
My  heart  had  stopped  beating!  I  knew 
that  my  time  had  come,  and  that  I  was 
dying. 

In  an  instant  all  the  past  unfolded  be- 
fore me  like  a  map,  — like  a  flash  every- 
thing I  had  experienced,  felt,  loved, 
hated,  believed,  lived,  or  forgotten,  was 
before  me.  It  was  not  like  an  ordinary 
effort  of  memory  ;  more  it  was  intuition. 


I  felt  the  faces,  voices,  and  hands,  of  all 
those  I  had  loved  ;  music  that  had 
drawn  tears  with  its  pleading  ;  the  beau- 
ty of  color  in  a  sunset ;  the  voices  of 
birds  heard  in  the  luminous  hush  of 
summer  dawns ;  the  humming  of  bees 
in  the  honeysuckle  at  noontime ;  the 
flavor  of  fruit,  the  perfume  of  flower ; 
the  clear  pure  lines  of  a  woman's  face 
against  the  color  of  a  church  window ; 
the  sound  of  the  organ  and  the  voices 
of  response.  The  unselfish  acts  of  lives 
that  I  had  known,  all  humiliations,  mis- 
takes, pains,  despairs,  and  griefs,  were 
but  minor  keys,  as  I  felt  life,  in  all  its 
manifestations  to  our  imperfect  recep- 
tiveness,  to  be  a  final  harmony;  as  when 
the  strings  are  at  last  in  tune  and  the 
chord  is  struck.  I  felt  no  terror,  no 
anxiety,  no  responsibility  or  doubt,  but 
that  peace  that  passes  understanding  as 
far  as  my  inner  vision  passed  the  power 
of  words  to  describe  it,  as  swiftly  back- 
ward it  pierced  to  the  strong  impres- 
sions of  youth  and  the  more  limited 
ones  of  childhood,  then  early  fears  and 
pains  sank  into  the  dim  consciousness 
of  infancy.  A  blank, —  followed  by  a 
new  set  of  pictures.  First,  I  felt  a  sense 
of  fatal  injury  and  great  bodily  pain,  of 
faces  wet  with  tears, — faces  that  were 
once  dear  but  that  these  eyes  had  never 
seen.  I  was  old  and  feeble  and  moved 
slowly  ;  but  as  the  vision  unfolded  I  was 
younger,  had  different  aims,  and  loves, 
and  joys, —  it  was  another  life  than  the 
one  I  was  now  living  that  I  beheld. 
Voices  in  a  strange  language  spoke  to 
an  inner  self  of  things  it  only  under- 
stood. 

I  felt  colder  and  colder,  a  numb  feel- 
ing seemed  to  overpower  me,  all  sense 

of  thought  departed.     I  was  dead. 

*        *        * 

I  was  awakened  as  from  a  deep  sleep 
by  the  movements  of  sofne  one  in  the 
room,  and  saw  Mrs.  Everett's  trim  per- 
son bending  over  me.  With  great  effort 
I  remembered  where  I  was,  and  moved 
my  head  away  from  the  cheek  that  tell 
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so  cold  against  mine.  The  sunshine 
shone  into  the  room  across  the  bed,  and 
I  was  conscious  of  the  sounds  of  life 
about  me  ;  still  I  found  it  difficult  to 
think  connectedly  about  anything. 

Mrs.  Everett  was  still  bending  over 
me  and  now  said,  "  Laura  dear,  you  have 
slept  such  a  long  time! " 

I  was  puzzled ;  she  had  never  spoken 
to  me  in  that  tone,  or  called  me  Laura 
before  that  I  could  remember,  nor  kissed 
me.  Still  it  seemed  something  I  was  ac- 
customed to. 

"  I  think  Miss  Daintreemust  be  cold," 
she  continued  ;  "  I  will  cover  her  up." 

I  watched  her  do  this,  and  as  she 
touched  the  hand  that  still  clasped  mine 
she  turned  pale,  and  quickly  turned  over 
the  face  that  was  buried  in  the  pillow. 

At  this  face  I  looked,  first  with  indif- 
ference, then  fascination,  followed  by  a 
horror  too  deep  for  words.  With  a  cry 
that  rang  out  sharply  I  sprang  away 
from  that  awful  semblance  and  fell  to 
the  floor  senseless. 

When  I  came  to  myself  again,  I  was 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  people,  and 
refusing  to  swallow  something  Doctor 

H was  holding  to  my  lips.    I  begged 

them  to  go  away  and  leave  me  to  myself. 

Mrs.  Everett  stayed,  however,  until  I 
closed  my  eyes  in  a  seeming  sleep,  and 
then  softly  glided  out.  I  felt  dazed  yet, 
but  roused  myself,  and  at  last  reached 
the  washstand  and  bathed  my  head,  neck, 
and  bosom,  in  the  cold  water.  Surely  I 
could  only  be  confused  by  the  wretched 
dreams  I  had  last  night !  I  walked  over 
to  the  glass  and  looked  at  the  face  re 
fleeted  there, — not  mine,  but  Laura  Ev- 
erett's. I  turned,  expecting  to  see  her 
behind  me.  No  one  was  in  the  room ! 

I  looked  at  my  hands  and  hair, — they 
were  Laura's,  and  I  thought  of  the  face 
I  had  seen  on  the  pillow  that  morning, 
with  a  shudder  at  the  question  :  "  If 
this  is  Laura  Everett,  where  is  Laura 
Daintree  ? " 

With  these  words  on  my  lips,  I  turned 
to  Mrs.  Everett,  as  she  entered  again. 


My  voice  sounded  strange,  and  the  face 
in  the  glass,  as  I  looked  over  her  shoulder 
when  she  put  her  arm  around  me,  seemed 
oddly  familiar,  with  its  changed  look. 

"  She  has  gone  home,  dear.  You  must 
lie  down  and  rest  now." 

My  power  of  resistance  seemed  gone. 
I  suffered  her  to  lead  me  to  the  bed,  and 
closed  my  eyes.  I  know  not  how  long 
I  lay  there,  but  before  I  rose  I  had  in  a 
measure  realized  my  unique  position, 
and  had  a  better  grasp  of  my  benumbed 
faculties.  Different  members  of  the 
family  came  in  and  went  out  softly.  I 
heard  the  heavy  tread  of  feet  come  up 
the  stairs,  and  go  slowly  down  again 
with  a  burden  they  carried  carefully. 
When  I  heard  the  front  door  close  I 
stood  by  the  window  and  saw  four  men, 
with  uncovered  heads,  bear  a  coffin 
across  the  lawn  and  into  my  own  door. 

I  went  into  the  other  room  and  put  on 
some  clothing  I  found  there, —  Laura's 
dainty  wrapper  and  slender  slippers.  I 
was  braiding  the  long  hair  in  the  way 
she  always  wore  it,  when  Mrs.  Everett 
came  in  with  something  on  a  tray,  of 
which  I  partook  in  silence,  thinking- 
how  I  might  best  adapt  myself  to  the 
ways  of  the  person  I  now  found  myself 
to  be,  until  the  brain  I  was  now  using 
was  as  obedient  as  the  other — the  othsr 
— what  was  it  now  ?  "  Not  myself  ; — / 
am  here." 

I  became  anxious  to  go  and  sea  what 
I  knew  was  lying  so  still  and  cold  in  that 
shaded  parlor,  whose  blinds  I  could  see 
from  the  window.  Another  thought 
came  quickly,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
weigh  my  words,  I  said,  "  Mrs.  Everett, 
did  you  telegraph  for  Nell  ?" 

She  turned  with  such  a  surprised  and 
frightened  look  that  I  remembered  who 

o 

I  was  again.  "  Don't  look  that  way,  lit- 
tle mother.  I  meant  Laura  Daintree's 
friend,  Mrs.  Cartwright.  I  have  come 
back  to  you  from  a  long  journey  in  some 
dreamland  or  other  ;  you  must  let  me  be 
for  a  time,  that  I  may  realize  who  I  am." 
She  held  me  close,  and  I  felt  her  tears 
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on  my  face, — tears  of  hope  and  fear  I 
knew  them  to  be,  for  what  had  her  child 
known  of  telegraph  or  any  one's  friends 
but  her  own  ?  After  a  time  she  left  me 
to  myself  again  ;  but  I  waited  until  the 
sun  was  low  in  the  west  before  I  stole 
out,  when  no  one  was  near,  and  crossed 
the  grass  to  the  side  door  of  what  had 
been  but  yesterday  my  own  home. 

I  met  my  faithful  housekeeper  in  the 
dining  room,  with  red  and  swollen  eyes. 
My  own  filled  as  I  saw  her,  but  I  only 
said,  "  Is  she  in  the  parlor,  Sally  ?  I 
want  to  see  her." 

She  was,  perhaps,  too  grieved  to  be 
surprised,  and  let  me  into  the  quiet 
room  that  was  close  and  heavy  with  the 
odor  of  white  roses.  I  let  in  the  fading 
sunlight  across  the  coffin  before  I  looked 
at  the  form  it  contained, —  the  empty 
shell  that,  to  all  other  intelligence  but 
my  own,  was  the  only  proof  that  I  had 
been,  and  was  not.  I  went  out  to  the 
bed  of  pansies  that  I  had  watched  and 
cared  for,  bringing  back  my  hands  full 
of  the  dainty  blooms.  I  lifted  the  glass, 
and  framed  the  still  face  in  their  splen- 
dor of  color,  took  one  last  look,  and 
stole  softly  out.  I  dared  not  go  again, 
for  fear  of  betraying  emotion  I  could 
not  explain. 

The  necessity  of  constant  self  re- 
straint helped  me  to  control  the  new 
nerves  and  brain,  and  study  my  position 
in  the  family  of  which  I  was  now  a  mem- 
ber. The  head,  Mr.  Everett,  was  a  man 
of  fifty-five  years,  and  had  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune  ;  he  had  a  handsome 
presence  and  dignity  of  bearing,  he  was 
warmhearted,  but  a  trifle  overbearing, 
and  his  wife  stood  in  not  a  little  awe  of 
him.  This  little  woman  was  cheery  as 
a  canary,  full  of  vagaries,  never  ill-tem- 
pered and  very  domestic,  adoring  her 
husband  and  child,  but  allowing  her  en- 
tire household  to  be  tyrannized  over  by 
grandma  Everett,  an  old  lady  with  a  firm 
belief  in  the  superiority  of  her  own  judg- 
ment and  theories.  In  the  matters  of 
housekeeping  she  had  a  great  many,  all 


of  which  she  wished  to  impress  firmly 
upon  my  unfortunate  self  as  soon  as  she 
realized  my  improved  mental  condition, 
which  she  attributed  solely  to  her  care- 
ful nursing  and  advice.  In  all  things  I 
was  such  an  apt  pupil  that  I  won  her 
heart  entirely,  though  I  frequently  ig 
nored  her  method  of  accomplishing  my 
result,  and  was  always  oblivious  of  the 
fit  of  temper  that  followed. 

My  judgment  of  human  nature  told 
me  I  must  not  give  a  hint  of  the  real  fact 
of  my  case.  To  say  to  any  one  that 
Laura  Daintree's  soul  identity  had  tak- 
en possession  of  the  body  of  Laura 
Everett  at  the  moment  when  death's 
change  had  come  to  her  own,  occurring 
at  a  time  when  the  physical  contact  was 
close,  as  well  as  the  psychical  and  mag- 
netic sympathies  strong,  would  be  but 
declaring  myself  an  interesting,  perhaps 
harmless,  but  unquestionable  lunatic. 
Once  let  such  a  shadow  fall  over  the 
new  life  I  intended  to  live,  and  it  could 
never  be  lifted.  It  would  destroy  all 
pleasure  the  Everetts  would  have  in  the 
daughter  they  believed  had  been  re- 
stored to  them,  and  I  determined  to  be 
that  daughter  in  word  and  deed. 

I  found  that  I  was  never  alone.  I  was 
two  personalities  with  one  controlling 
impulse.  I  could  recall  all  that  Laura 
had  ever  learned  or  could  remember  of 
her  childhood,  its  impressions  and  loves, 
even  the  early  details  of  the  illness  that 
bereft  her  so  strangely.  I  had  vagrant 
impulses  to  do  things  I  had  never  de- 
sired to  do  before,  although  my  own 
tastes  and  antipathies  were  the  same.  I 
had  taken  pleasure  in  music  before,  but 
now  it  filled  my  eyes  with  tears  of  de- 
light. 

I  took  many  long  drives  with  Mr. 
Everett  in  the  following  weeks,  and  im- 
proved the  opportunity  of  winning  him 
over  to  forward  my  plans  of  going  away 
to  a  school  for  young  ladies.  I  felt  that 
I  must  study  my  strange  duplex  exist- 
ence where  others  would  not  be  observ- 
ing me  so  closely,  for  I  was  already  the 
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subject  of  much  fidgety  gossip  in  the 
small  circle  I  had  met.  I  shrank  with 
aversion  from  any  publicity  of  this  thing 
that  was  so  sacred  to  me,  and  would  go 
away  for  two  or  three  years  until  I  was 
in  a  measure  forgotten. 

It  was  with  no  little  anxiety  on  Mrs. 
Everett's  part  that  my  wish  was  acted 
upon  and  carried  out,  amid  the  energetic 
opposition  of  Grandma  Everett,  who 
said  that  "  Boarding  schools  made  fools 
of  all  girls  whether  they  were  naturally 
so  or  not."  I  "probably  would  never 
amount  to  anything  anyway,  had  always 
resembled  my  mother's  side  of  the  fam- 
ily,—  none  of  them  had  strong  minds." 

But  when  all  the  preparations  were 
completed,  the  old  lady  embraced  me 
with  tears  of  genuine  affection  at  part- 
ing, and  when  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ever- 
ett I  steamed  out  into  the  blue  waters 
of  Santa  Barbara  channel  I  felt  a  great 
pang  of  fear,  shyness,  and  homesickness, 
come  over  me  ;  but  I  fought  it  back,  and 
kept  my  attention  fixed  on  the  receding 
view  of  the  dear,  sleepy  old  town,  set 
like  a  picture  in  its  crescent  of  ragged 
purple  mountains  and  softly  outlined 
foothills,  that  just  then  seemed  to  hold 
the  opalescent  colors  of  the  sunset  in 
the  hollow  of  the  valley,  like  a  great 
goblet  filled  with  sparkling  wine.  The 
sky  and  sea  were  pulsing  with  all  the 
changing  tints  of  a  soap  bubble,  a  vast 
miracle  of  softly  blended  tones,  harmo- 
nious, intense,  growing  deeper,  brighter, 
never  quickly  blended,  until  just  at  the 


spot  where  the  sun  went  down  behind 
the  point  of  San  Miguel  Island,  they 
joined  in  one  vast  unison  of  color. 
Truly,  were  any  organ  great  enough,  or 
any  strings  so  subtle  to  translate  this 
into  sound  for  our  mortal  hearing,  were 
it  not  the  music  of  the  spheres  ? 

All  my  loved  ones  gone  were  asleep 
on  that  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  in  the 
most  peaceful  spot  ever  selected  by  man 
to  rest  in  after  this  "constant  anguish  " 
of  patience  is  over.  Watched  by  the 
mountains  and  lulled  by  the  sound  of  the 
waves  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  that  mingle 
with  their  pungent  salt  breath  the  odors 
of  the  jasmine,  heliotrope,  and  roses,  over 
the  graves  of  the  dead,  it  is  easy  to  sit 
and  forget  for  an  hour  the  endless  toil 
and  endeavor  of  the  world,  with  its  fleet- 
ing passions  and  purposes,  and  be  con- 
tent to  follow  idly  with  the  eyes  the 
slender  white  line  of  the  surf  until  it 
disappears  around  Rincon,  over  whose 
contented  head  a  little  shred  of  soft 
white  fog  is  creeping. 

I  had  been  there  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  saw  a  narrow  mound  with  its 
pitiful  withered  and  colorless  wreaths  of 
flowers.  How  typical  they  are  of  the 
length  of  time  we  remember  !  An  awful 
sense  of  loneliness  came  over  me  when- 
ever I  thought  of  that  grave,  and  realized 
that  all  who  had  loved  me  enough  to 
pause  there  a  moment  had  believed  I 
was  beneath  that  mound  and  those  dead 
flowers. 

They  always  would  believe  it ! 


[TO    HE    CONCLUDED    IN    NEXT    NUMBER.] 


Quien. 
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SUICIDE  AND  MARTYRDOM  AMONG  THE  ANCIENT  HEBREWS. 


WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE    TO    THE    DATE    AND    MEANING    OF    PSALMS    CXI.    TO   CXV1II.   INCLUSIVE. 


THE  Hebrew  sages  said  :  "Whosoever 
tells  a  [good]  thing  in  the  name  of  one 
who  told  him  of  it,  brings  a  redemption 
upon  the  world."  The  rabbis,  it  seems 
to  me,  had  two  thoughts  in  mind  :  first, 
that  an  idea  should  be  honestly  cred- 
ited to  its  originator  ;  and  secondly,  that 
a  man  who  finds  one  hidden  among  the 
stores  of  knowledge  of  a  modest  and 
retiring  scholar,  and  gives  it  to  the  pub- 
lic, "redeems"  the  thought.  In  this 
wise  the  cardinal  points  of  this  article 
are  redeemed  from  the  stores  of  Mr.  M. 
B.  Levy,  my  learned  father-in-law,  and 
I  may  well  say,  "  We  have  gathered 
posies  from  other  men's  flowers.  Noth- 
ing but  the  thread  that  binds  them  is 
ours." 

Self-destruction  among  human  beings 
is  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  relation  to 
criminal  jurisprudence  is  comparatively 
modern. 

The  Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  committed  suicide  as  readily  as 
men  and  women  of  our  own  age.  Nor 
were  they  less  esteemed  because  of  that. 
It  was  not  a  crime,  as  English  law  con- 
siders it,  and  as  the  orthodox  faith  of 
today  is  wont  to  treat  it.  Roman  law 
did,  indeed,  very  late  begin  to  treat 
suicide  as  an  offense. 

The  Hebrew  Bible,  the  time  of  com- 
position of  which  embraces  a  period  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  relates  but 
four  instances  of  suicide,  that  of  Saul, 
(i  Sam.  xxxi.  4,)  and  his  armor  bearer, 
(Ibid,  verse  5,)  that  of  Ahithophel,  (2 
Sam.  xvii.  23,)  and  that  of  Zimri,  (i 
Kings,  xvi.  18).  There  is,  in  fact,  no  term 
corresponding  to  "suicide"  in  the  Old 
Testament  ;  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
Hebrews  of  the  first  Commonwealth  did 


not  commit  suicide.  The  reason  for 
this  was  probably  their  clear  belief  in 
Jehovah,  and  the  constant  preaching,  of 
the  Word  of  God,  with  its  imperative 
demand  for  adhesion  to  morality,  and 
its  appeal  for  confidence  in  the  "Re- 
deemer who  brought  them  from  the 
house  of  bondage." 

During  the  second  Commonwealth, 
when  the  Hebrews  had  come  into  closer 
contact  with  other  peoples,  suicide  was 
of  more  frequent  occurrence.  The  many 
persecutions  that  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  in  the  second  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  made  it  a  daily  incident.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  rabbis,  appalled 
at  the  number  of  those  who  committed 
self-destruction,  found  a  name  both  for 
suicide  and  for  the  one  who  committed 
it. 

"  Willful  self-destruction  "  they  called 
ibud  atzmo  lodaatJi,  while  the  one  who 
committed  suicide  with  premeditation 
was  called  meabcd  atzmo  lodaatJi.  The 
latter  was  in  part  excluded  from  certain 
honors  at  the  burial ;  he  had  committed 
a  crime. 

The  question  as  to  what  caused  the 
rabbis  to  formulate  a  law  against  suicide 
is  now  very  important.  The  reason,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  stem  the  tide  of  suicide 
because  the  surrounding  people  commit- 
ted it.  It  was,  in  fact,  mainly  due  to  a 
peculiar  difficulty  that  arose  in  deciding 
between  what  was  a  premeditated  crime, 
proceeding  from  cowardice  and  want  of 
confidence  in  divine  help,  and  what  was 
in  essence  holy  martyrdom. 

It  must  be  recalled  that  those  were 
times  of  persecution.  The  Hebrews  were 
forbidden  to  circumcise  their  male  chil- 
dren, to  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  to  study 
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the  law,  or  to  congregate  for  the  purpose 
of  any  discussion  of  religious  subjects. 

This  made  many  faint-hearted,  and 
drove  them  to  despair.  Moreover,  his 
own  act  of  self-destruction  appeared  to 
many  an  impassioned  and  impulsive  He- 
brew a  far  more  reasonable  and  desirable 
way  to  become  a  sainted  martyr  for  his 
religion  and  his  God,  than  to  suffer  per- 
secution and  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of 
Greek  soldiers.  Many,  however,  invited 
a  more  heroic  form  of  destruction  :  they 
purposely  disobeyed  the  laws  of  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  suffer  death,  so  that 
they  might  become  martyrs. 

To  discourage  these  flagrant  crimes 
against  life,  and  more  especially  to  im- 
plant a  certain  amount  of  courage  in 
those  that  were  faint-hearted,  the  rabbis 
sought  to  define  the  act  that  was  to  be 
called  simple  suicide,  and  treated  and 
condemned  as  a  crime,  an  distinguish 
it  from  that  which  was  to  be  regarded  as 
martyrdom. 

The  subject  thus  brought  up  for  legal 
definition  was  discussed  from  its  ele- 
ments up.  "A  suicide  is  not  he,"  says 
the  Talmud  (Semachoth,  Part  2),  "  who, 
climbing  a  tree  or  a  roof,  happens  to  fall 
and  be  killed ;  but  he  is  a  suicide  who 
says,  '  I  will  climb  this  tree  or  this  roof, 
will  throw  myself  down,  and  kill  myself.' 
And  if  we  see  him  do  this,  such  a  person 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal  suicide. 
But  if  a  man  is  found  dead  hanging  to  a 
tree  or  lying  upon  the  highway,  he  is  to 
be  treated  as  one  murdered,  and  hence 
loses  nothing  of  the  honors  and  the  sa- 
cred rites  due  to  the  dead." 

But  more  especially  the  rabbis  estab- 
lished a  norm  for  martyrdom,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Lydda  in 
the  first  century  A.  c.  There  were  three 
cardinal  principles  that  the  Hebrew  was 
to  defend.  He  was  commanded  to  die 
rather  than  to  commit  incest,  to  murder, 
or  to  worship  idols  ;  those  dying  in  the 
defense  of  these  'three  principles  were 
martyrs. 

That  any  other  reason  for  committing 


suicide  or  deliberately  surrendering 
one's  life  was  considered  criminal  by 
some,  but  that  the  question  was  an  open 
one,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Pappus, 
a  scholar  living  in  the  second  century  A. 
c.,  reproached  Rabbi  Akibah,  the  great 
patriot  in  the  Hadrian  revolution,  for 
willfully  endangering  his  life  by  openly 
teaching  the  Mosaic  law,  the  edicts  of 
Hadrian  having  made  the  teaching  of 
that  law  an  offense  punishable  by  death. 
Whereupon  Rabbi  Akibah  replied  that 
he  had  longed  all  his  life  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  his  God  and  his  religion,  and  that 
he  gloried  in  teaching  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  Judaism.  For  when  Moses  said, 
"And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  • 
thy  mind,"  he  meant  that  we  should  love 
God,  though  we  had  to  die  for  it. 

To  go  back  to  the  Maccabean  period, 
when  the  discussion  of  suicide  first  arose, 
poets  and  other  writers  endeavored  to 
inspire  the  people  with  fervent  piety,  and 
to  imbue  them  with  confidence  in  God's 
help.  And  there  seems  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Psalms  cxi.  to  cxviii.  inclusive 
were  written  just  about  the  time  of  these 
persecutions  of  the  Jews,  concurrent 
with  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  were  embodied  in  the  collection  be- 
cause of  their  pathetic  appeals  and  en- 
couraging promises.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  language,  the  constant  exhorta- 
tion to  have  beta  lion,  that  is,  "  trust  in 
the  Lord,"  and  the  peculiar  application 
of  the  root  mut/i,  death,  in  all  its  varia- 
tions and  shades,  point  to  the  belief  that 
this  group  of  Psalms  was  written  as  .an 
independent  brochure  against  the  pre- 
vailing mania  of  suicide. 

These  Psalms,  then,  it  seems  were  a 
detached  creation,  addressed  directly  to 
a  people  who  were  in  the  throes  of  an 
exciting  period,  expecting  hourly  new 
calamities  disastrous  to  the  national 
faith. 

"  Unto  the  uprigJit,  there  ariseth  light 
in  tJie  darkness  ;  he  is  gracious  and  full 
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of  compassion  and  righteous.  .  .  .  He 
[a  good  man]  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil 
tidings,  if  his  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in 
the  Lord?  reads  Psalm  cxii. 

Psalm  cxv.  is  a  great  and  powerful 
song,  of  alternate  prayer  to  God  and  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  who  lack  confidence 
in  divine  mercy,  help,  and  ultimate  re- 
demption. "  Wherefore  should  the  heath- 
en say  '  Where  is  now  their  God? '  But 
our  God  is  in  the  heavens  ;  he  hath  done 
whatsoever  he  hath  pica sed. "  (Vs.  2  and 
3.)  Equally  strong  and  encouraging  are 
the  verses  9,  10,  and  n,  of  the  same 
Psalm  :  "  O  Israel,  trust  thou  in  the 
Lord ;  he  is  their  helper  and  their  shield. 
O  House  of  Aaron,  trust  thou  in  the 
Lord ;  he  is  their  helper  and  their  shield. 
Ye  that  fear  the  Lord,  trust  in  the  Lord.'' 

V.  17  reads  :  "  The  dead  (the  noun 
meithim  being  used)  do  not  praise  Yah, 
nor  those  that  go  down  into  silence." 
But  Psalm  cxvi.  v.  15,  reads:  "Pre- 
cious in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  (the  noun  hamovetkah  being  used). 
of  his  saints." 

In  Psalm  cxviii.  v.  17,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  author  exclaims  :  "  /  shall  not 
die,  but  shall  live,  and  I  shall  tell  of  the 
works  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  hath  chas- 
tened me,  but  he  hath  not  given  me  over 
unto  death." 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction 
between  the  sense  of  death  as  an  evil  in 
this  passage,  an  extreme  penalty  to  be 
feared,  and  the  feeling  expressed  by 
verse  15  of  Psalm  cxvi.  that  death  is 
a  desirable  thing,  precious  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  :  almost  in  the  same  breath 
with  this  yearning  for  death  the  poet 
shuns  it.  and  would  live  and  sing  unto 
Jehovah. 

Now  for  the  clear  interpretation  of  all 
passages  in  which  the  Hebrew  root  ninth 
is  used  in  these  Psalms  and  elsewhere, 
when  difficulties  such  as  this  in  strict 
harmony  and  logical  sequence  with  the 
context  occur,  we  must  revert  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  language  growth.  As  in  all 
evolution,  first  comes  the  genus,  then 


the  species,  so  in  language  the  general 
term  is  found  earliest,  then  the  different 
shades  of  meaning  develop.  Thus  the 
Hebrew  language  originally  had  but  one 
word  for  death,  whether  natural  death, 
suicide,  martyrdom,  or  even  the  political 
decay  of  a  state  or  nation.  This  word 
was  muth.1  It  is  used  in  these  Psalms 
mostly  in  the  sense  of  suicide  ;  and  this 
application  of  the  word  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  truth  of  the  conjecture  I  have 
made, —  that  these  Pslams  were  a  chain 
of  songs  constituting  a  poetic  com- 
mentary upon  the  teachings  of  the 
rabbis,  later  crystallized  into  a  distinct 
noun,  that  the  law  of  the  land  must 
be  obeyed  if  it  is  not  in  violation  of 
the  three  cardinal  commandments.  To 
bring  to  one's  self  death  for  any  less 
reason  was  not  praiseworthy  ;  he  who 
did  it  was  considered  as  not  having  glori- 
fied the  name  of  God  (Kidush  ha-S/ieni). 
So  interpreted,  Psalm  cxv.  verse  17, 
would  read  thus  :  "(Lo  hammcthim  ye- 
Jialelu  yah.}  The  suicides  do  not  praise 
Yah,  nor  those  that  go  down  [willfully] 
into  silence."  Psalm  cxvi.  v.  15,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  read:  "Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  [martyr] 
death  of  the  saints."  Similar  reading 
would  make  Psalm  cxviii.  v.  17,  where 
the  author  says :  "  I  shall  not  kill  my- 

!The  primary  root  of  muth,  to  die,  is  certainly  mrt, 
and  compares  with  the  Sanscrit  mii,  to  die,  and  is 
synonymous  with  the  Malayic  mita,  to  kill,  but  not  with 
the  Greek  mortos,  that  is  mortal.  Afof/i  \omath,  or  the 
future,  moth  yamath,  applies  to  a  forcible  death  in- 
flicted by  others  or  by  one's  own  hand.  Ha  movthaht 
is  a  participial  construction  from  moth.  The  hiphil  is 
hcmith, and  the  piel,  mothe.th  ;  the  former  gives  mcmithim 
as  destroyers  or  self-destroyers,  and  the  latter  means 
simply  to  kill  or  to  slay. 

The  Biblical  phrase  for  an  impatient  man,  a  man  in 
despair,  is  identified  with  the  root  muth.  Qotzroh  inifshi 
lo'iiitth  expresses  this  :  "  My  soul  is  in  despair  ;  —  I  am 
sick  un'o  death, —  I  could  destroy  msyelf.'' 

2  "  He  is  a  true  saint,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  who  hath 
sacrificed  his  life  to  glorify  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  a 
proper  manner  ;  for  the  rabbis  said  that  a  man  shall 
rather  suffer  himself  to  be  killed,  or  to  commit  siiiridc. 
than  worship  idols,  commit  idolatry,  or  murder.'  ilia 
js,  he  that  either  kills  himself  or  permits  himself  lo  be 
killed  rather  than  worship  idols,  or  commit  either  of  the 
other  crimes. 
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self,  but  I  shall  live,  and  I  shall  tell  of 
the  works  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  chas- 
tened me  sore,  but  he  hath  not  given 
me  over  unto  death  "  ; — that  is,  though 
I  suffered,  I  did  not  despair,  I  did  not 
commit  suicide. 

Analogous  with  the  question  at  issue 
is  Job  vii.  15:  "I  thought  already  on 
strangling  and  death  by  my  own  hand," 
says  Job,  "but  I  abhorred  it."  Also 
the  passage  in  Job  ii.  9,  10,  where  Job's 
wife  tells  him  to  blaspheme  God  and 
die,  seems  to  point  to  suicide.  The 
blasphemy  would  be  in  the  act  of  suicide. 
This  is  also  apparent  from  Job's  reply  : 
*'  Thou  speakest  like  a  bad  woman  ; 
shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of 
God  and  not  receive  evil  ?" 

That  suicide  was  considered  a  fearful 
crime,  is  also  evident  from  Josephus's 
Jewish  Wars,  iii.  8,  5.  In  his  speech  to 
his  warriors  in  the  cave,  who  are  willing 
to  commit  suicide  rather  than  be  cap- 
tured by  the  Romans,  he  says  :— 

"  What,  are  we  in  such  haste  to  spill 
our  own  blood,  dear  friends  ?  Why  break 
forcibly  the  bands  that  unite  body  and 
soul  ?  Suicide  is  foreign  to  all  that  lives 
in  nature,  hence  it  is  a  transgression 
against  God,  our  Creator.  There  is  no 
animal  that  willfully  kills  itself.  And 
should  God  not  be  full  of  wrath,  think 
ye,  when  a  human  being  wantonly  re- 
jects the  most  precious  gift  of  God? 
From  him  is  our  being,  and  he  has  the 
right  to  destroy  it,  but  not  we. 

"  When  anyone  spoils  or  mismanages 
an  object  intrusted  into  his  care,  he  is 
considered  faithless  to  his  trust  ;  he  is  a 
bad  man.  But  when  a  man  forcibly  tears 
from  his  body  the  soul  entrusted  to  him 
by  God  Almighty,  should  not  he  call 
upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  ? 
We  are  apt  to  punish  slaves  who  desert- 
ed even  the  hardest  masters  ;  and  should 
we  think  nothing  of  it  to  desert  the  kind- 
est and  most  gracious  Lord  ?  The  souls 
of  those  who  committed  suicide  enter 
the  darkness  0ff  the  lower  regions,  and 
the  Lord  Goil  visits  such  an  iniquity 


upon  their  descendants  on  body  and 
soul.  Therefore  it  is  that  God  hates  the 
suicide,  and  the  wisest  of  lawgivers  pun- 
ish it.  Ay,  it  is  the  custom  among  us 
to  leave  the  body  of  a  suicide,  as  a  mark 
of  disgrace,  unmournedand  unburied  till 
sundown,  while  we  are  commanded  to 
inter  our  dead  enemies." 

This  speech,  however,  seems  to  have 
had  no  effect  upon  his  despairing  com- 
panions, and  he  alone  was  left  to  profit 
by  his  wisdom. 

The  rabbis  said  :  "  He  who  commits 
suicide  has  no  share  in  the  bliss  of  the 
future  world."  (Abboth  4,  22.) 

I  have  spoken  of  the  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  and  the  fact  that  suicide  was  not 
only  permitted  but  commanded,  when 
the  three  cardinal  principles  were  at 
stake:  Every  Hebrew  was  enjoined  to 
defend  his  belief  in  Jehovah,  the  one 
God,  to  keep  holy  domestic  relations,  to 
respect  those  of  his  neighbors,  and  to 
protect  human  life.  If  a  man  committed 
suicide  on  any  other  account  he  was 
guilty  of  murder.  The  second  book  of 
Maccabees  tells  with  praise  of  the  sui- 
cide of  Rhazis,  one  of  the  elders  of  Jeru- 
salem, whom  Nikanor  persecuted  ;  and 
also  of  the  mother  and  her  seven  sons 
who  died  the  death  of  martyrs,  because 
they  refused  to  abjure  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.  But  there  were  limits  to  this 
also,  and  we  find  the  Maccabees  criti- 
cise the  Hassidees,  who  would  not  fight 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  preferring  to  be 
burned  alive  in  caves  by  their  enemies. 

Regarding  the  punishment  of  a  sui- 
cide, the  rabbis  were  of  different  opin- 
ions. In  this,  however,  they  agreed  that 
a  suicide  though  punishable,  could  not 
be  subject  to  any  severe  disgrace  ;  the 
suicide,  it  was  thought,  would  have  to 
answer  to  his  Maker  for  his  crime,  not 
to  human  judgment.  Still,  if  a  man 
committed  suicide  with  premeditation 
he  was  slighted  at  his  burial.  But  to 
justify  this,  full  proof  of  the  premedita- 
tion was  required,  and  also  proof  that 
the  suicide  was  of  sound  mind,  and  that 
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he  was  not  a  minor,  (that  is,  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  and  one  day). 
Any  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities to  establish  these  things  before 
treating  the  burial  with  any  slight  was 
considered  an  offense  against  the  dead 
that  merited  punishment  from  Heaven. 
The  rabbis  emphasized  the  fact  that  Je- 
hovah punished  the  Jews  because  they 
failed  to  properly  mourn  Saul,  the  king 
who  committed  suicide  in  battle  with 
the  Philistines  ;  presumably  because  he 
was  not  of  sound  mind.  (Tract  Jeba- 
moth,  78,  and  others.)  Another  point 
that  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  the  burial  of  a  suicide  was,  not  to  dis- 
grace or  insult  the  survivors. 

The  rabbinical  law  in  this  respect  was  : 
"  All  such  rites  as  will  conduce  to  the 
honor  of  the  living,  must  be  accorded 
to  the  suicide  at  his  burial;  but  that 
which  is  not  necessary  to  the  honor  of 
the  living,  withhold  from  a  suicide.' 
(Semachot  h,  Part  2.) 

Neither  funeral  sermon,  mourning, 
nor  sign  of  mourning,  were  allotted  to 
a  suicide ;  and  later  the  custom  was 


adopted  of  burying  a  suicide  near  the 
graveyard  fence. 

The  foregoing  indicates  plainly  that 
the  Jews  of  the  first  Commonwealth 
were  not  fatalists, —  considering  as  I 
have  said,  that  in  the  space  of  a  thou- 
sand years  only  four  suicides  are  report- 
ed. Their  clear  optimism  would  not 
have  been  darkened  if  they  had  not 
come  into  close  contact  with  thg  vices 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  And  these 
vices  in  after  years  became  an  agoniz- 
ing scourge,  that  made  cowards  of  a 
brave,  proud,  and  God-confiding  people. 

It  is  this  want  of  holy  self-reliance, 
born  of  confidence  in  divine  mercy  and 
goodness,  that  still  makes  of  men  and 
women  fatalists,  who  seek  self-destruc- 
tion in  preference  to  self-mastery.  A 
time  will  come  when  man  will  learn  to 
master  his  passions ;  when  he  will  not 
mistake  his  wants  in  life,  and  when  life 
itself  will  be  filled  with  every  conceiva- 
ble pleasure,  because  it  will  have  a  clear 
and  noble  aim  for  every  man  and  woman 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowliest  of  man- 
kind. 

G.  A. 


THE  MOTE-BAR. 

SWIM  in  the  sunshine  and  dance, 

Ye  atoms  too  small  for  ken ; 
Circle,  recede,  and  advance, 

Marry  by  twos  and  twos, 
Gather  in  social  knots, 

Jostle  for  place  and  lose, 
Or  mount  above  other  dots; 
Swim  in  the  sunshine  and  dance, 
No  rest  during  Day's  little  chance, 

Ye  atoms  that  God  names  men 
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AN   EVENING   IN   THE  TOWER  WITH  ABANA. 


I  AM  alone.  We  are  climbing  the  tower 
stairs.  I  say  "  we,"  for  Abana  is  with  me. 

How  shall  I  describe  one  who  has  no 
form,  who  is  but  a  gust  of  wind,  a  wreath 
of  smoke,  a  sound,  a  wordless  thought, 
an  existence  whose  uncertain  shape  is 
always  near  me.  I  do  not  know  by  what 
softly  flowing  name  he  is  known  in  his 
own  far-away  country,  but  I  like  to  be- 
lieve it  is  something  signifying  light, 
or  speed,  or  distance,  or  continuity.  I 
have,  pro  tcin.,  called  him  Abana,  attrib- 
uting to  him  everything  of  the  beautiful 
and  steadfast  usually  associated  with  a 
river,  and  especially  with  one  flowing  by 
the  walls  of  that  ancient  city,  Damascus, 
and  reflecting  for  untold  ages  the  East- 
ern sky,  not  entirely  unconnected  in  this 
way  with  the  remote  and  fabulous. 

Sometimes  I  almost  believe  that  Aba- 
na is  a  creature  of  my  own  making,  a 
brain  phantom  born  of  some  degenerate 
tissue  there.  At  times  I  believe  him  to 
be  the  shadow  of  something  that  was, 
or  the  pre-existing  effect  of  something 
that  will  be.  At  times  when  in  a  brown 
study,  and  when  the  thought  is  inward 
and  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  not  on  earth- 
ly things,  I  am  conscious  that  he  is  at 
my  side,  and  conscious  of  a  restrained 
glow  within  him,  and  I  have  thought  I 
heard  the  rustle  of  wings.  Can  it  be 
that  Abana  is  masquerading?  What 
Mentor  was  to  Ulysses,  so  is  Abana  to 
me.  He  is  an  oracle  for  wisdom.  There 
is  no  question  he  cannot  answer,  though 
at  times  he  keeps  a  dignified  silence,  or 
replies  in  a  provokingly  vague,  Delphian 
style.  Perhaps  the  ear,  so  often  deaf  to 
the  clamors  of  conscience,  which  must 
be  advertised  of  dinner  time  by  a  fog- 
horn, and  is  driven  to  church  once  in 
seven  days  by  the  clanging  of  bells,  as 
the  quarry  is  beaten  from  the  thicket  by 
the  shouts  and  uproar  of  the  huntsmen, 
17. 


cannot  catch  the  finer  and  hidden  mean- 
ing. 

I  often  wish  that  Abana  were  not  so 
sober ;  that  he  would  now  and  then  dis- 
card the  everlasting  sackcloth  and  ashes 
for  a  lighter  attire.  While  I  realize  that 
life  is  not  entirely  a  basket  picnic,  yet 
neither  is  it  a  funeral  pageant,  where  I 
am  first  chief  mourner  and  then  the 
corpse.  I  would  jest  sometimes,  a  harm- 
less jest,  as  a  man  may  laugh  with  his 
friend,  but  often  it  is  cut  short,  dies 
away  upon  my  lips,  and  my  friend  things 
I  have  a  pain.  It  is  Abana  that  comes 
between  us  ;  or  I  have  an  admonition  in 
the  way  of  an  unfelt  tap  on  the  shoulder ; 
or  it  is  a  sad  thought,  induced  by  some- 
thing I  see  or  hear. 

I  believe  that  Abana  more  than  once 
has  woven  a  charm  for  me  in  the  even- 
ing out  of  the  disintegrated  notes  of 
"Home,  Sweet  Home."  at  the  hands  of 
the  old  organ  woman  at  the  crossing. 
Perhaps  he  was  a  little  doubtful  of  my 
status  quo,  and  the  hot  nickel  dropped 
into  the  box  was  a  visible  sign  that 
things  were  working  all  right  ;  perhaps 
a  millionaire  was  passing,  and  I  was  but 
a  convenient  instrument  to  awaken  a 
dormant  philanthropy  in  him  ;  or  was  it 
simply  to  reward  the  poor  ragged,  squat- 
ting minstrel  for  her  faith  in  the  power 
of  music  over  the  hearts  of  savage  men  ? 
The  rattle  of  the  coin  as  ic  struck  the 
bottom  of  her  wooden  box  has  sounded 
very  loud  at  times.  I  have  heard  the 
echoes  a  block  away,  but  have  walked  fast 
and  whistled  in  a  vain  effort  to  elude 
Abana.  I  would  hide  from  him  that  it 
came  hard,  and  I  have  wondered  if  a 
nickel  from  a  pocket  scarcely  less  needy 
than  her  own  would  give  to  the  tattered 
troubadour  more  than  its  face  comforts. 
Perhaps  Abana  by  a  bit  of  celestial  magic 
changed  it  into  a  $5  gold  piece.  O  ctm- 
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ning  one  !  the  charity  you  invoked  would 
have  endowed  a  university. 

And  so  we  go  up.  I  resolutely  keep 
my  eyes  from  the  side  windows,  for  I 
wish  to  have  the  view  in  its  fullness  from 
the  highest  point.  How  quick  the  breath 
comes  !  We  reach  the  last  step,  175  feet 
from  the  pavement,  and  open  the  door. 

I  have  always  envied  the  sensations  of 
the  young  eagle,  when  on  some  mountain 
crag  he  cracks  his  shell,  and  for  the  first 
time  sticks  his  naked,  wondering  head 
out  into  the  wide  world.  What  ecstacy 
in  that  first  whiff  of  Andean  air !  With 
what  Jove-like  equanimity  his  freshly 
opened  bogle  eyes  look  straight  into  the 
sun  ;  how  unabashed  he  is  at  the  yawn- 
ing abyss  below  or  the  profounder  gulf 
above !  With  what  serenity  he  accepts 
his  high  born  status  among  the  tremen- 
dous facts  about  him.  He  is  heir  to  the 
manner  born,  and  the  round  earth  is  to 
him  what  a  ball  is  to  a  child.  Offerman, 
the  eccentric  Dutch  artist,  said  that 
when  he  died  he  wished  to  be  buried 
near  the  roots  of  a  young  tree,  so  that 
his  body  might  be  incorporated  with  it, 
and  his  soul,  if  such  a  thing  might  be, 
could  sojourn  a  while  longer  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  so  noble  a  shape.  If  the 
transmigration  of  souls  were  a  fact,  after 
the  tree  I  would  be  an  eagle,  that  I 
might  live  in  the  air,  and  exist  apart 
from  men,  preferring  mountains. 

On  stepping  out  upon  the  platform 
there  is  something  suspiciously  like  diz- 
ziness. The  mind  is  overpowered  by  the 
immensity  of  the  dome  overhead.  I 
cling  to  the  railing.  I  say,  "  O,  Abana, 
why  is  it  ?  I  have  been  all  my  life  wish- 
ing for  wings  that  I  might  fly  ;  day  after 
day  I  have  looked  for  the  man  with  the 
flying  machine ;  my  favorite  dream  at 
night  is  that  I  have  discovered  the  knack 
of  eluding  gravity,  and  by  holding  my 
arms  with  my  elbows  close  to  my  sides, 
rise  by  will  power  and  surprise  the  na- 
tives,—  and  yet,  you  see,  the  fifth  bar  on 
the  gate  tumbles  me.  It 's  very  humil- 
iating to  say  the  least." 


There  is  a  puff  of  cold  wind  on  my  ear, 
and  I  seem  to  hear  Abana  say  :  "  Be  not 
impatient, —  as  the  swaying  topmast  is  a 
resting  place  for  the  tired  bird  in  its 
migration  between  continents,  so  is  the 
earth  but  an  instant  stopping  place  for 
the  soul,  a  swinging  point  in  space  be- 
tween eternities." 

Of  course,  that  settles  it.  I  would  no 
more  think  of  asking  Abana  to  explain 
himself,  than  I  would  imagine  myself  a 
bald-headed  eagle,  and  take  a  dive,  ex- 
pecting to  perform  some  difficult  and 
interesting  gyrations  among  the  tele 
graph  wires  on  Main  Street.  Now  this 
is  one  of  the  obstacles  to  free  conversa- 
tion with  Abana.  There  is  always  that 
in  the  tone  and  quality  of  his  replies 
that  reassures  my  faith  in  him,  while  my 
reason,  I  regret  to  say,  is  often  more 
nonplussed  than  ever. 

The  sun  is  setting.  The  sky  is  cov- 
ered by  an  expanse  of  mottled  gray 
clouds.  All  the  old  blankets  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Potomac  have  been 
darned  and  patched  into  a  national  me- 
morial coverlet.  Here  and  there  are 
sadly  suggestive  stains  in  purple  madder 
and  crimson  lake.  Just  above  the  hori- 
zon, clearing  the  roofs  of  the  distant 
houses,  it  is  bordered  by  a  long,  wide 
band  of  purest  yellow,  notched  in  irreg- 
ular design  on  the  outside  by  tree,  and 
house,  and  steeple. 

How  fast  the  sun  is  going  !  Now  it  is 
almost  gone.  Nothing  is  visible  but  a 
bit  of  polished  rim.  It  seems  to  linger. 
One  flash,  in  answer  to  my  handkerchief ; 
it  is  gone.  Am  I  the  only  one  out  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls 
that  saw  that  last  gleam  pilfered  from 
the  sunrise  in  China  ?  It  is  morning  of 
a  new  day  to  the  oblique-eyed  Celestials. 
Soon  the  sun  that  lately  looked  down 
into  our  musty  offices  will  be  coloring 
the  peaks  of  the  Himalayas,  lighting  up 
the  purple  hills  of  Judea,  and  beating 
upon  the  sands  of  the  Sahara.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  Moham- 
medans are  kneeling  on  their  rugs,  in 
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response   to   the   call  of  the  muezzins 
from  their  towers. 

Five  times  a  day  they  are  called  to 
prayer,  these  sons  of  the  prophet.  What 
if  I  should  call  out  so  that  all  the  people 
below  there  should  hear  me,  look  up  and 
see  me  standing  against  the  sunset,  and 
hear  the  words  :  "  Behold  the  sun  has 
set !  How  great  is  Allah  !  Listen  ye 
to  the  voice  of  the  teacher  !  " 

Imagine  the  thousand  people  in  this 
great  building  —  lawyers,  bankers,  in- 
surance and  assurance  men,  and  all  the 
ward  politicians  in  the  saloons  and  on 
the  street  corners, —  dropping  on  their 
marrow  bones.  I  never  heard  Abana 
laugh,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that  he 
would  smile  invisibly.  No !  I  11  tell 
you  what  they  would  do.  First  they 
would  laugh  ;  then  they  would  serve  an 
injunction  in  the  shape  of  a  very  large 
policeman,  —  probably  lock  me  up  for 
disturbing  the  peace. 

Truly,  man  is  a  queer  animal !  Speak 
to  me,  O,  Abana !  I  ask  in  all  deference  : 
What  is  the  true  religion  ?  Does  it 
depend  on  the  shape  of  a  man's  head  or 
his  complexion,  what  creed  is  best  for 
him  ?  Or  are  the  turban  and  baggy 
breeches  —  ? 

A  sudden  gust  almost  carries  my  hat 
away.  I  am  evidently  stepping  on  for- 
bidden ground.  It  nearly  costs  me  two 
dollars  and  a  half  to  find  it  out,  and  yet 
-I'd  give  a  good  hat  for  a  solid  answer 
from  Abana  on  this  point. 

Here  is  the  great  arrow  I  have  so 
often  seen  from  the  street.  At  intervals 
it  has  pointed  through  the  winter  to  the 
northwest,  as  if  inviting  me  to  consider 
Alaska  and  the  northwest  passage.  I 
have  respectfully  declined  the  solicita- 
tion of  this  circling  drummer.  I  do  not 
wish  any  dealings  in  that  quarter.  I 
will  always  take  it  for  granted  that  Behr- 
ing's  Straits  are  still  in  their  old  quar- 
ters, and  that  the  ice  factories  are  work- 
ing full  hours,  and  that  the  stock  ready 
for  transportation  is  large,  assorted  sizes 
and  shapes  to  suit  the  most  fastidious. 


I  have  been  out  there  too  often  with 
Frobisher,  and  Davis,  and  Ross,  and 
Parry,  and  the  rest  of  them.  I  have 
headed  sledge  parties,  and  starved  and 
frozen  in  the  search  for  poor  Franklin. 
I  have  stood  mournfully  beside  the  ice- 
battered  boat  and  the  corpses  of  his 
men,  while  the  Arctic  snows  drifted 
about  me,  and  I  have  brought  home  a 
few  silver  spoons  and  an  old  tin  can  or 
two  as  mementoes  of  that  gallant  com- 
pany. No,  I  don't  wish  my  thoughts 
sent  out  there  any  more. 

Today  the  arrow  is  doing  better :  it  is 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  cypress 
swamps  of  Louisiana.  It  is  Central 
America  and  Brazil,  and  I  inhale  the 
odors  of  the  tropics. 

About  fifty  yards  away  is  a  huge 
chimney,  belonging  to  the  block ;  vol- 
umes of  smoke  are  rolling  out  of  it  and 
drifting  north.  A  manufactory  with  one 
of  these  chimneys  giving  out  smoke 
always  seems  to  me  as  if  it  had  just 
pulled  up  to  land  passengers,  and  was  in 
a  hurry  to  be  off. 

The  great  caravansary  is  no  longer  a 
stationary  fact,  fixed  to  the  solid  lime- 
stone beneath.  We  are  on  aerial  run- 
ners, and  are  getting  under  way,  as  I 
have  seen  an  ocean  steamer  casting  off 
for  the  Atlantic  trip.  I  brace  myself 
firmly  against  the  flag  pole  and  look 
aloft.  It  is  the  clouds  that  are  station- 
ary ;  our  anchors  are  up  and  we  are 
steaming  out.  Whither  bound  ?  To 
what  distant  port  in  space  will  the 
morning  bring  us  ?  Shall  we  visit  Arc- 
turus,  or  search  for  the  lost  star  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  solve  some  of  the  myste- 
ries that  exercise  the  minds  of  men  ? 
Shall  we,  as  did  Columbus,  see  gleaming 
through  the  darkness  the  camp  fires  of 
unknown  races  ?  As  we  navigate  these 
upper  seas,  O,  Abana,  wilt  thou  stand  at 
the  helm  and  guide  us  to  to  the  sunny 
shores  where  our  friends  are,  so  we  may 
fetch  a  message  for  those  that  wait  ? 

My  reverie  is  disturbed  by  a  step  be- 
hind me.  McGann,  of  the  signal  service, 
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has  come  to  examine  the  instruments. 
In  the  gloom  of  early  night  he  does  not 
notice  me.  He  may  be  accustomed  to 
shadowy  forms  here  during  his  nightly 
pilgrimages.  He  looks  at  the  thermom- 
eters, and  makes  an  entry  in  his  note- 
book. He  looks  off  towards  Labrador 
and  at  the  sky,  studded  with  stars  now 
the  clouds  are  away,  much  as  a  light- 
house keeper  gauges  the  weather. 

There  is  something  uncanny  in  his 
actions,  moving  about  so  silently  in  the 
moonlight  when  respectable  people  are 
in  their  homes.  Why  does  he  look  so 
long  at  the  moon  ?  Does  he  see  there 
with  his  naked  eye  what  I  cannot  with 
an  opera  glass  and  a  page  of  Mitchell's 
astronomy  ?  Why  does  he  look  askance 
at  her,  called  the  inconstant,  though  she 
shines  as  peacefully  tonight  on  him  as 
six  thousand  years  ago  she  gilded  the 
features  of  the  patriarch,  as  he  sat  in  his 
tent  door  on  the  plains  of  Mamre  ? 
Verily,  this  man's  ways  are  not  as  other 
men's.  He  gets  up  in  the  night  time, 
and  it  thunders  ;  he  talks  to  the  nether- 
most parts  ;  he  marks  the  paths  of  the 
clouds,  and  measures  the  wind  with  a 
yardstick. 

After  he  retires  I  continue  to  look  at 
the  moon.  It  has  always  been  an  object 
of  great  interest  to  me.  I  never  quite 
realized  that  it  was  not  made  of  green 
cheese  till  I  saw  it  through  a  fine  tele- 
scope, saw  the  lunar  Apennines  and 
their  shining  summits,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  thousand  feet  high ;  saw  old 
Tycho,  and  looked  down  into  its  yawn- 
ing crater,  and  followed  the  corrugated 
ridges  of  lava  that  had  flowed  out  of  it. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  world  hanging  there  in  space,  a 
burnt-out  cinder  with  an  area  about  five 
times  as  large  as  the  United  States  ;  and 
often  have  I  wondered  if  ever  I  should 
stand  on  Tycho's  grim  top  and  view  the 
desolate  landscape,  or  wander  with  com- 
panions over  the  Mare  Serenitatis. 

Why  is  it  not  a  good  moment  to  ask 
Abana?  This  hour,  alone  with  him  un- 


der the  stars  and  in  the  mellow  light  of 
the  moon,  shou-ld  bring  an  answer.  I 
will  be  cautious,  I  will  begin  easy. 

Albana,  thou  invisible  one  !  Tell  me, 
Why  is  money  so  scarce  ?  And  what  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  and  is  it 
of  any  use  to  anybody  ? 

I  hold  my  hat  on  tight  and  wait.  A 
watch  dog  is  baying  off  in  Dutchtown, 
and  the  city  clock  strikes  eight.  The 
great  arrow,  which  has  been  pointing 
S.  S.  W.,  turns  slowly  and  for  a  moment 
points  at  the  moon.  What  Joseph  will 
interpret  for  me  ? 

Abana  is  a  little  off.  He  seems  to  de- 
light in  discomforting  me.  Perhaps  he 
knew  before  it  was  asked  that  the  last 
question,  apparently  in  the  interests  of 
science,  was  but  the  expression  of  all  the 
yearnings  of  the  human  heart  for  untold 
ages  to  know  the  hidden  ways  of  the  fu- 
ture, for  are  we  not  like  the  wind  that 
"bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hear- 
est  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  go- 
eth"  ?  It  does  seem  to  us,  in  our  poor 
human  way  of  thinking,  that  there  are 
questions  that  might  be  answered  with 
profit  to  this  ever-seeking  world.  Aba- 
na !  thou  art  like  the  river  after  which 
I  named  thee.  As  it  sinks  into  the  sands 
and  is  lost,  and  no  man  knoweth  its 
course,  so  dost  thou  leave  me  when  I 
need  thee  most,  to  grope  through  the 
Sahara  of  life.  My  uncertain  footsteps 
follow  an  ever-narrowing  circle,  and  the 
sands  of  the  desert  overwhelm  me. 

Hark  !  There 's  music  in  the  air.  Aba- 
na is  necromancing  again.  How  the 
bells  of  St.  Peter's  ring  out  in  the  night ! 
How  low  and  tender,  how  strong  and 
brave.  Golden  peals  and  silver,  gently 
pleading,  louder  calling,  till  the  hollow 
cups  on  the  wind  vane  stand  still,  and 
the  arrow  ceases  its  restless  motions  and 
points  steadily  S.  S.  W.;  for  the  stars  are 
in  league,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  dark 
blue  vault  overhead. 

Perhaps  Abana  is  right  after  all,  and  I 
am  wrong.  I  always  conn-  out  at  the 
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small  end,  somehow,  in  a  controversy 
with  him.  What  matters  it  to  us  what 
the  other  side  of  the  moon  is  like  ? 
Would  it  help  to  pay  the  rent  or  the 
doctor's  bill  ?  Would  it  increase  the  bor- 
rowed luster  of  the  hither  side  of  yon 
kindly  old  clinker?  And  I  point  the 
opera  glass  at  it  again.  The  chimes  have 
ceased  ;  the  arrow  shifts  uneasily,  and 
again  the  cups  chase  each  other  in  end. 
less  circles.  They  say  that  its  center  of 
gravity  is  thirty-three  miles  away  from 
its  center  of  form,  and  that  the  heavier 
side  is  away  from  the  earth,  and  that  its 
atmosphere,  if  there  is  any,  is  supposed 
to  collect  there.  I  can  see  old  Tycho  as 
a  brilliant  point  of  light,  and  the  Mare 
Serenitatis,  and  I  wonder  if  ever  — 
there  it  is  again,  but  I  can't  help  it  —  I 
wonder  it  ever  I  will  stand  there,  and 
I  really  would  like  to  know  what  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  moon. 

Yes  !  we  would  all  like  to  know  what 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon;  and 
with  a  long  sigh,  in  which  despondency 
and  hope  are  strangely  mingled,  I  recline 
against  the  railing  and  look  up  into  the 
sky. 

Venus  sends  down  a  ray  of  clear  white 
light  sixty-nine  millions  miles  long,  and 
ruddy  Mars  is  there,  and  Jupiter  blazes 
in  the  east.  The  breeze  still  holds  warm 
and  pleasant.  'It  touches  my  cheek,  as 
a  vessel  on  a  distant  voyage  calls  to  drop 
a  letter  in  some  Atlantic  post-office,  the 
anchored  barrel,  or  the  box  fastened  to 
the  jutting  rock.  It  is  on  along  journey 
from  the  ardent  South,  an  ambassador 
with  a  message  from  the  iceberg,  a  very 
John  Alden  of  the  air,  come  to  woo  by 
proxy  for  its  master,  the  sun,  the  chaste 
Priscilla  of  the  North. 

It  is  a  strange  feeling,  and  difficult  to 
convey  in  words,  that  comes  as  I  lie  here. 
I  am  as  disembodied  as  I  ever  expect  to 
be  in  this  life.  I  am  lighter  than  eider 
down.  I  am  nothing  bnt  vision  and 
thought ;  my  mind  seems  to  fill  space  ; 
distance  is  no  more.  Quicker  than  light 
I  am  on  Tycho ;  I  reach  from  Tycho  to 


Saturn  ;  from  Saturn  to  Sirius  is  but  a 
step  ;  time  is  but  a  pulse-beat.  I  review 
all  astronomy,  from  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans to  Herschel  and  Proctor.  I  am 
with  Melchior,  Caspar,  and  Baltasar,  in 
the  balmy  Judean  night,  and  see  with 
them  the  strange  splendor  of  the  new 
star  as  it  rises  above  the  horizon.  I  look 
over  Newton's  shoulder  as  each  celestial 
fact  rises  above  his  horizon,  and  see  page 
added  to  page  of  his  immortal  Principia. 
I  see  the  increasing  and  diminishing 
snows  on  the  poles  of  Mars,  and  follow 
the  coast  lines  of  its  continents.  I  see 
the  vague  tintings  overspreading  them, 
that  tells  us  there  are  summers  other 
than  we  wot  of  ;  and  involuntarily  I  ex- 
claim, "Abana !  they  say  all  things  come 
to  those  that  wait."  Some  time  we  shall 
know  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
moon. 

The  back  of  my  hand  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  cold  iron  strap  of  the  rail- 
ing, and  I  awake  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
exactly  9  P.  M.  What  if  the  janitor  has 
forgotten  that  we  are  here  and  has  locked 
up.  It  would  not  matter  much  to  Abana. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  he  would 
rather  like  it  than  otherwise.  If  he  were 
subject  to  a  touch  of  rheumatism  or  a 
cold  in  the  head  it  would  be  different. 
As  the  sailor  nearing  home  looks  long- 
ingly over  the  taffrail  in  the  direction 
where  he  believes  his  home  to  be,  so  to- 
night Abana  may  see  his  through  the 
land  haze  of  distant  stars.  He  must 
look  upon  me  with  a  certain  compla- 
cency when  my  influenza  is  on  worse 
than  usual.  It  is  to  him  what  the  bit  of 
carved  wood  was  to  Columbus,  or  the 
familiar  promontory  is  to  the  homeward 
bound  mariner. 

A  night  spent  here  in  lonely  vigil  would 
do  me  good.  Being  with  Nature  any 
where  should  draw  one  away  from  self 
and  broaden  thought.  It  is  a  pleasure 
that  increases  with  repetition.  Much 
the  same  feeling  I  have  here  has  come 
when  lying  down  to  sleep  in  the  forest ; 
it  has  come  to  my  dripping  paddle  when 
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at  night  I  have  lain  in  my  canoe,  and  felt 
the  heart-beat  of  the  sleeping  lake  as  I 
gently  rose  and  fell  upon  its  bosom.  The 
waves  rippling  on  the  shore  and  the  dis- 
tant cry  of  the  loon  were  voices  that 
welcomed  me  back,  for  it  always  seems 
at  such  times  as  if  I  have  returned  home 
after  a  long  wandering.  Is  it  the  wild 
drop  left  over  from  the  Stone  Age  that 
will  not  down, —  that  instinct  implanted 
in  all  men  to  get  down  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  seek  in  nature  the  simplicity  to 
be  found  nowhere  else  ? 

I  knew  an  Indian  once,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  wild  as  unbitted  winds  that 
sweep  down  from  his  native  Rockies. 
A  gentleman  brought  him  East,  gave 
him  a  university  training,  made  him  his 
friend.  Well  dressed,  gentlemanly,  a 
scholar,  with  the  dignity  and  reserve 
peculiar  to  his  race,  he  was  admired  by 
all,  familiar  with  none.  Years  passed, 
— his  friend  was  dead.  Again  he  looked 
upon  the  mountains  and  the  prairies  ; 
the  sweet  air  of  the  mountains  touched 
his  lips.  He  saw  the  countless  buffalo 
pass  in  black  procession  ;  he  saw  the 
camp  smokes  of  his  kindred.  Nature 
asserted  itself.  His  companions  saw 
him  walk  out  into  the  prairie  to  a  knoll 
by  the  river's  edge.  A  minute  of  deep 
thought  before  removing  his  clothing. 
Then  standing  there  in  his  unadorned 
manhood  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  he 
turned  to  the  mountains  and  raised  his 
hands  in  invocation.  They  heard  him 
speak  rapidly  and  with  impassioned  elo- 
quence in  his  native  tongue,  then  plun- 
ging in  he  swam  off  to  his  wondering 
people. 

We  find  the  tendency  to  go  back  to  a 
natural  state  in  everything  about  us,  in 
the  grass  that  springs  up  by  the  road- 
side, in  the  forest  trees  that  push  through 
the  ruins  of  the  carved  civilizations  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  Has  the 
reader  ever  gone  at  night  to  the  bow  of 
the  vessel  in  mid-Atlantic,  alone  with  the 
sea  and  air  ?  There  is  nature,  whole,  un- 
broken, as  in  the  primeval.  Are  you  lost 


in  contemplation  and  the  fact  of  your  in- 
significance ?  A  bucket  full  from  those 
undulating  leagues  might  make  room  for 
a  better  man,  and  at  the  thought  your 
spirit  is  chastened,  and  you  call  on  each 
watery  mountain  to  witness  your  good 
resolutions. 

Or  is  there  something  roused  within 
that  startles  you,  a  touch  of  the  old  buc- 
caneer spirit,  a  cruel,  belligerent  devil 
born  of  combat  with  the  elements  and 
natural  inclinations?  On  shore  your 
shingle  reads,  "Attorney  at  Law,"  or 
"Plumbing,"  or  what  not;  a  month  at 
sea,  and  the  skull  and  cross  bones  is  at 
the  mast  head,  and  you  cut  a  throat  or 
make  them  walk  the  plank  as  of  old. 

The  breeze  that  has  lingered  about 
the  lawn,  and  aired  the  library,  and 
touched  your  cheek  as  you  read  the 
morning  paper,  has  got  back  to  his  na- 
tive hunting  grounds  and  turned  wild 
again.  It  has  stripped  and  put  on  its 
war  paint.  It  rushes  past,  a  whooping 
savage,  bareback  on  the  mustang  billow. 
Not  one  tender  thought  of  the  yellow 
blow  of  the  cucumber  ?  Are  the  classics 
of  the  cabbage  garden  bound  as  a  spur 
to  his  heel  ?  Forgotten  the  daisied  field, 
and  the  bluebird's  nest,  and  the  lovers' 
seat  under  the  willows  ?  The  petals  of 
the  overblown  rose  fell  at  once,  so  gen- 
tle was  the  solicitation  of  his  finger. 
How  he  shakes  the  mast ! 

As  the  dewdrop  trembled  on  the  con- 
volvulus, and  the  half-heard  music  of 
the  ^Eolian  harp  seemed  a  communion 
with  the  invisible,  so  your  heart  re- 
sponded, and  a  tear  lay  among  the  lashes 
as  he  whispered  to  you  of  a  hidden  cra- 
dle and  a  little  mound  covered  with  vio- 
lets. Hear  him  howl  in  the  rigging ! 
What  devastation  behind  him,  how  ruth- 
less his  heel  upon  the  unmarked  graves  ! 

Abana !  Thou  art  a  good  listener. 
Dost  thou  hear  anything  ?  A  voice  cry- 
ing in  the  night.  The  questionings  of 
all  past  generations  and  those  to  come. 
Thy  voice  is  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the 
morning;  we  would  hear  thce  speak. 
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Why  do  the  thistles  grow  among  the 
wheat  ?  Why  do  we  pull  a  hundred 
weeds  that  one  flower  may  live  ?  Why 
is  one  man's  food  another's  poison  ? 
Tell  us  why  it  is  not  nature  to  be  good  ? 

There  is  a  sound  behind  me,  and  I  feel 
rather  than  see  a  shadowy  form  in  the 
doorway.  Hast  thou  shown  thyself  to 
me  at  last,  O  Abana?  Dare  1  look  into 
thy  countenance  ? 

I  cover  my  face  with  the  tail  of  my 
overcoat.  A  heavy  hand  is  on  my  shoul- 
der. The  janitor  is  about  to  lock  up. 

He  waits  at  the  door.  Abana  has  cir- 
cumvented me  again.  The  faithful  "  old 
slouch  hat  and  keys  "  is  but  an  uncon- 
scious tool  to  foil  my  pryings.  The  fact 
is,  I  never  know  when  I  am  stepping 
over  the  chalk  line  till  I'm  snubbed, — 
choked  off  by  a  dog  bark  or  a  chime  of 
bells,  a  gust  of  wind,  or  a  picturesque 
old  janitor  with  a  slouch  hat. 

A  strange  impulse  seizes  me.  I  shall 
not  be  put  off  so  easily.  My  poor,  fal- 
tering, doubting,  human  nature,  my 
race,  demands  that  something  of  the 
hidden  be  shown  to  us.  I  will  explore 
the  realm  that  seems  so  unwarrantably 
barred  against  us.  I  will  make  this  man 
my  instrument.  He  shall  tell  me  that 
which  I  do  not  know.  I  recall  my  old 
college  trick  of  mesmerism :  I  '11  see  if 
I  have  lost  the  touch. 

"  Hello !  there,  janitor,  don't  be  in  a 
•  hurry;  I  would  speak  with  you";  — and 
the  "hat  and  keys"  steps  on  to  the  plat- 
form. He  looks  curiously  around  for  the 
other  person,  the  one  to  whom  he  has 
heard  me  speak,  and  seems  startled  to 
find  me  alone. 

"Janitor,"  I  say,  wishing  to  catch  his 
eye,  "Why  do  you  lock  that  door?  Is 
it  from  force  of  habit,  and  the  thought 
that  comes  naturally  to  a  keeper  of  the 
keys  that  doors  are  useless  unless  locked 
and  bolted  ?  What  winged  burglars  do 
you  suspect  may  leave  the  treasure  trove 
of  those  blue  vaults  to  ransack  the  dust 
heaps  in  your  musty  vaults  below  there  ? 
Do  you  expect  that  a  seventy-five  cents 


tumbler  can  keep  out  Uranius,  'the 
heavenly,'  or  '  Euphron,'  the  well-mind- 
ed sage  ?  Abana,  here,  thinks  little  of 
such  things." 

The  janitor  looks  dazed,  and  peers 
around  for  the  mysterious  third  person, 
he,  she,  or  it.  He  stands  with  his  back 
to  the  moonlight,  and  I  know  is  trying 
to  detect  in  my  eyes  the  insanity  he 
more  than  half  suspects.  He  glances 
quickly  over  the  railing,  as  if  gauging 
the  distance.  There  are  several  eterni- 
ties between  him  and  the  waiting  iron 
below.  I  see  him  button  his  coat  tight- 
ly across  his  chest,  as  he  assumes  an  al- 
most imperceptible  crouch ;  he  is  getting 
prepared,  therefore  dangerous.  I  must 
take  him  gently. 

"  No,  janitor,"  I  say  laughingly.  "  You 
may  lock  the  doors,  and  nail  the  windows, 
and  place  watchmen  along  the  walls,  but 
( Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Ori- 
on ?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Nazzaroth 
in  his  season,  or  canst  thou  guide  Arc- 
turus  with  his  sons  '  ?  You  are  versed 
in  all  the  economic  rules  of  this  bee- 
hive,— '  Knowest  thou  the  ordinances 
of  Heaven  ?  Canst  thou  set  the  domin- 
ion thereof  upon  the  earth  ? '  When  you 
lock  that  door  you  become  your  own 
jailer ;  you  put  yourself  on  a  level  with 
the  meanest  prisoner  at  Sing  Sing,  for 
on  his  iron  cot  he  may  be  as  free  as  you. 
Even  to  his  dingy  cell  often  comes  the 
angel  of  the  sorrowful  face,  to  touch  his 
heart  with  thoughts  of  what  might  have 
been,  and  doing  so  causes  him  to  think 
of  the  future.  In  the  happy  resolves  of 
his  dreams,  the  shackles  of  his  mind  are 
knocked  off,  and  he  is  led  out  through 
the  stone  walls,  free  to  roam  whither  he 
will." 

.  The  startled  look  has  left  the  janitor's 
face.  He  is  interested,  and  begins  to 
follow  the  line  of  thought  I  have  laid 
out  for  him.  I  wish  his  mind  to  be  in 
accord  with  my  own,  before  attempting 
the  coup ;  but  he  still  has  his  face  in 
shadow.  He  has  been  a  soldier,  has  dug 
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with  McClellan  ;  where  a  request  may 
fail,  a  command  suddenly  given  may,  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  be  obeyed. 
I  will  watch  my  chance. 

"Janitor,  this  roof  should  be  your  don- 
jon-keep, your  camping  place  where  your 
blanket  should  be  spread.  Then,  when 
you  lock  up,  you  make  the  world  your 
prisoner.  Fling  down  your  blanket  here 
and  sleep  under  the  stars  again,  and 
dream  of  how  you  marched  and  counter- 
marched, for  I,  too,  have  been  a  soldier 
and  know  what  all  that  means.  These 
are  the  stars  that  were  shot  away  from 
the  blessed  old  rag  on  that  last  charge. 
Yonder  meteor  snooting  through  the 
sky  is  the  signal  rocket  of  the  Potomac. 
'The  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in 
the  sky,'  and  while  the  camp  is  sleep- 
ing, these  constellations  are  going  the 
grand  rounds.  Do  you  hear  the  distant 
challenge  of  the  sentry?  —  'Who  goes 
there?" 

Now  is  the  time.  His  mind  is  away 
on  the  old  marching  grounds.  I  ap- 
proach closely  to  him  and  give  the  word, 
"Attention?" 

He  braces  up  and  brings  the  little  fin- 
gers to  the  seams  of  his  pants  ;  his  face 
is  turned  full  to  the  moonlight.  I  can 
see  his  pupils  expanding  and  contract- 
ing like  the  hairspring  of  a  watch.  I 
look  straight  along  the  optic  nerve,  as 
I  hold  both  hands  in  mine,  my  thumbs 
pressing  hard  on  the  line  of  life.  I 
whisper,  "Janitor,  can  you  tell  me  what 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  moon  ? " 

He  does  not  answer  ;  his  lips  move  as 
though  impelled  by  a  weak  impulse  to 
words.  He  stares  at  me  with  a  dead,  un- 
reasoning stare.  The  forehead  is  clam- 
my and  white,  the  muscles  of  the  face 
are  relaxed  ;  the  under  jaw  drops  a  lit- 
tle. I  pass  my  hand  quickly  across  his 
temples  and  before  his  face.  These  star- 
in  g'eyes  shall  see  for  me  ;  these  unhear- 
ing  ears  shall  hear  and  transmit  to  mine 
what  I  would  know.  I  pass  my  hands 
along  his  limbs,  till  the  muscles  are  like 
iron ;  I  set  him  up,  so  that  as  he  leans 


against  the  flag-pole  it  serves  him  as  a 
third  leg.  He  is  in  what  is  known  as 
the  sixth  state  of  mesmerism,  fully  hyp- 
notized or  clairvoyant. 

Aha !  Mr.  Janitor,  you  shall  unlock 
gates  for  me  tonight  that  have  not  swung 
upon  their  hinges  since  man  became 
prisoner  to  his  first  sin.  The  mighty  of 
all  generations  have  encamped  befc-re 
them,  and  laid  their  parallels,  and  dug 
their  trenches,  and  summoned  them  to 
surrender ;  ages  have  battered  at  them 
in  vain  ;  they  shall  open  to  your  touch 
lightly  as  the  wondering  eyes  of  a  sleep- 
ing babe  to  its  mother's  kiss.  You  shall 
be  my  audiophone.  The  whispering 
spheres  will  have  no  secrets  from  you. 
You  shall  be  my  telescope,  a  mental 
reflector  beyond  the  skill  of  optician.  I 
wet  the  tip  of  my  finger  and  touch  it  to 
my  nose ;  there's  an  answering  spark; 
1  am  in  prime  condition. 

First,  I  will  let  his  soul  course  as  it 
will.  I  make  the  proper  psychological 
gestures.  I  hie  it  away,  as  I  used  to 
send  off  my  blue-blooded  Irish  setter  to 
find  the  hiding  game.  The  janitor's 
body  is  immovable,  as  though  it  were  a 
part  of  the  iron  tower.  I  lift  the  ancient 
slouch  hat,  worn  all  those  years  as  a 
memento  of  some  Southern  battle  field. 
I  push  back  the  iron-gray  hair  from  his 
forehead  and  place  my  left  hand  there. 
I  hold  his  left  hand  in  my  right.  I  have 
made  the  connection.  I  can  feel  the 
pulsations  of  the  mysterious  current 
that  streams  from  me  to  him  and  back 
again. 

"Tell  me,"  I  say  firmly  and  distinctly 
in  his  ear,  "  Tell  me  where  you  are  and 
what  you  see." 

The  lips  are  moving  ;  it  is  simply  mus 
cular.  There  is  no  sound,  for  there  is 
no  perceptible  breath.  I  place  my  car 
to  his  lips.  Once  I  think  I  hear  a  faint, 
far-away  sound,  as  of  one  at  the  end 
of  a  telephone  a  thousand  miles  off.  I 
listen  closer — "and  this — \vh 
lie  old  comrade,  my  canteen  —  yours  — 
hard  tack  —  piece  of  shell  —  across  the 
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fence. —  Rebel  yell  —  not  very  deep  — 
too  — hurry  —  you  promised  to  come 
back  —  but  never  —  Mary — "  I  hear  no 
more. 

I  now  touch  my  temple  to  his.  I  close 
my  eyes  and  ears  to  all  external  sights 
and  sounds.  There  is  a  ringing  in  my 
ears  such  as  one  has  with  a  cold.  It 
stops  suddenly,  and  through  a  hazy  at- 
mosphere that  is  neither  daylight  nor 
moonlight  I  see  a  bit  of  snake  fence  by 
the  margin  of  a  wood.  The  blackberry 
bushes  are  climbing  over  and  through  it 
as  though  charging  upon  the  wild  morn- 
ing-glories that  have  planted  their  colors 
among  the  scrubby  pines.  I  see  the 
ripe  clusters,  and  here  and  there  the 
rails  are  splashed  with  the  crimson  of 
the  immature  fruit.  A  mocking  bird  is 
singing  from  the  dead  branch  of  a  pine. 
I  see  its  breast  heave  with  its  changing 
notes,  but  can  hear  no  song.  That  yel- 
lowish round  thing  stuck  on  the  upright 
rail  in  the  angle  of  the  fence  is  a  skull, 
and  near  it  is  a  piece  of  battered,  weath- 
er-worn bayonet  scabbard. 

But  what  is  that  under  the  edge  of  the 
woods  where  the  shadow  is  deepest  ? 
The  figure  of  a  man  sitting  near  a  slight 
depression  in  the  ground.  I  recognize 
the  hat  at  once, —  the  same  familiar,  un- 
conventional slouch  ;  and  now  the  face 
is  turned  towards  me,  I  can  trace  the 
Dranches  of  a  persimmon  tree  through 
it,  but  there  's  my  janitor.  The  spirit  of 
the  old  veteran  is  off  to  the  lonely  spot 
where  he  left  his  comrade,  so  many 
years  ago. 

Ah  me !  Others  have  comrades  there 
as  well  as  he.  The  mocking  bird  has 
ceased  its  silent  song,  and  the  night  vs. 
on.  I  cannot  see  the  figure  nor — What 
is  that  stealing  along  the  inner  side  of 
the  fence  towards  the  sentinel  ?  for  there 
is  a  sentinel  there  ;  the  moon  glints  on  his 
bayonet ;  were  it  not  for  that  he  might 
escape  detection.  He  would  be  a  stump 
or  a  bunch  of  creeper.  O  fatal  bayonet 
that  has  lured  the  spy  or  the  bushwhack- 
er !  Foot  by  foot  the  sinister  thing  gefs 


nearer.  The  sentinel's  arm  is  across  the 
shoulder  of  his  bayonet ;  his  head  is  up- 
on his  arm.  The  boys  have  been  singing, 
"When  this  cruel  war  is  over,"  and  a 
woman's  face  and  a  baby's  are  looking 
into  his.  That  horrible  shadow  is  close 
upon  him.  Would  that  I  could  cry  out 
and  give  my  comrade  his  life.  Too  late  ! 
There  's  a  tossing  of  the  Virginia  vines, 
a  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  death  grap- 
ple, the  glittering  bayonet  describes 
erratic  angles  in  the  .air.  The  moon 
hides  its  face  behind  a  cloud.  When  it 
looks  again  the  sentinel  is  gone.  The 
shadow  moves  away  as  silently  as  it 
came.  It  is  inside  the  lines. 

I  declare!  I  have  been  switched  off, — 
I  'm  away  myself.  I  'm  thinking  of  poor 
G ,  of  Company  K. 

But  it  is  no  time  for  such  recollections. 
They  come  all  too  easily  and  stay  too 
long  and  leave  shadows  behind  them. 
For  a  night  and  a  day  afterwards  my 
thoughts  are  sulphurous.  The  noise  of 
passing  drays  is  the  light  artillery  com- 
ing into  action,  and  the  innocent  baker's 
van  resolves  itself  into  the  ambulance, 
while  the  rushing,  jostling  crowd  are  the 
stragglers  through  whom  I  am  pushing 
my  way  to  the  front. 

And  now,  my  veteran,  we  shall  see 
what  \ve  will  see.  You  have  but  been 
on  the  skirmish  line.  You  must  push 
beyond.  I  will  send  you  on  a  reconnois- 
sance  to  which  your  "  march  to  the  sea  " 
will  be  as  a  child's  holiday. 

Pressing  my  palm  against  the  cold 
forehead  I  fasten  my  eyes  upon  the  moon 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles 
away.  How  calm  she  is  !  With  what 
ineffable  grace  she  moves  through  space. 
Couiu  lAvibut  tell  us  the  things  that  she 
has  seen  !  How  many  lakes,  and  ri 
and  moan  tains  are  lighted  up  and  made 
beautiful  by  her  this  night, —  how  ghast- 
ly the  honest  janitor's  face  !  So  stared 
Abel's  face  from  among  the  grasses.  Do 
you  remember  it,  O,  moon  ?  'T  was  long 
ago,  when  earth  was  young,  the  first 
dead  face  you  looked  upon.  So  stared 
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my  comrade's  as  wa  found  it  that  autumn 
night, —  again  those  thoughts  !  Abana, 
dost  thou  still  distract  me  ?  I  will  not 
ba  put  off.  Away,  old  veteran,  to  the 
moon.  Light  marching  orders  suit  you 
well. 

I  exert  all  my  will,  one  long,  continu- 
ous strain.  I  am  unconscious  of  the 
perspiration  that  leaps  out  upon  my  fore- 
head and  my  hands.  My  lashes  are 
rimmed  with  light,  an  incessant  ripple 
of  pale  fire  such  as  I  have  seen  on  a  calm 
night  along  the  Carolina  shore.  I  am 
no  longer  on  the  earth.  I  am  away  in 
space.  I  hear  the  distant  roar  of  an 
ocean  ;  it  is  the  roar  of  human  voices. 
There  is  laughter,  and  weeping,  and  bat  - 
tie  hymns,  and  songs  of  victory.  There 
are  cries  for  mercy,  and  groanings,  and 
silent  prayers  that  never  are  heard 
through  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  earth. 
I  hear,  mingled  with  howitzers  and  mor- 
tars, the  sounds  of  church  balls,  and 
matin  songs  of  birds,  and  with  the  cries 
of  the  wounded  I  hear  lullabys  and 
happy  voices  of  children.  Now  it  is 
more  remote,  till,  as  all  colors  unite  to 
form  one,  there  is  but  a  single  note,  a 
strain  of  ineffable  pathos.  Now  it  swells 
past  me  in  increasing  volume,  a  mighty 
interrogation  set  to  music  ;  now  it  is  a 
wail  burdened  with  all  the  travail  of  the 
soul  since  the  world  began. 

At  whose  feet  is  its  petition  to  be  laid  ? 
What  great  king  in  farther  space  will 
lend  gracious  ear  to  it  ?  .  .  where  am 
I  ?  .  .  This  mountain  upon  which  I 
stand,  can  this  ba  Tycho  ?  and  yonder 
plain  the  Imbrian  Sea  ?  and  still  further 
away,  stretching  off  into  remote  dis- 
tances, like  th  ;i  dried-up  ocean, 
is  that  the  .  -renitat^  " 
rloc-L  liave  swept  over  these  withered 
oceans  ?  What  nations  have  dwelt  upon 
their  shores  ? 

What  strange  forms  the  rocks  h 
t.i  ken  on  that  promontory  !     Ther< 
!lated    towers,    and    ruined  IV 
and  labyrinths  of  what  k;ok  like  deserted 
That  whitish  thinir 


on  the  low  plain,  is  it  the  skeleton  of 
leviathan  that  once  sported  there,  or  the 
wreck  of  some  ancient  galleon  that  foun- 
dered before  earth  took  shape  ?  Every- 
where are  mountains,  Alps  piled  upon 
Alps,  that  lift  their  stupendous  peaks 
far  into  the  airless  sky.  There  is  noth- 
ing but  barren  rock  ;  no  blade  of  grass  ; 
no  branching  fir  tree,  no  living  thing,— 
my  soul  shrinks  within  itself  at  the  sav- 
age desolation.  Stay !  What  shadowy 
figures  are  these,  one  seeming  to  chap- 
eron the  other  ?  They  have  disappeared 
behind  these  overhanging  rocks,  but  I 
could  swear  to  that  hat  anywhere. 

There  are  vast  circular  pits,  openings 
from  extinct  volcanoes,  whose  walls  drop 
perpendicularly  out  of  sight  in  black 
abysses  many  thousand  feet  below. 
Immense  masses  of  rock  have  rolled 
down  and  lie  scattered  in  ponderous  av- 
alanche along  the  plain.  Out  of  this 
crevice,  large  enough  to  lose  a  dozen 
Niagaras,  once  poured  a  molten  river. 
I  can  trace  its  course  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  and  leagues  away.  Every 
edcly  and  ripple  of  its  resistless  current 
is  stereotyped  in  unyielding  lava.  That 
foothill  has  for  a  moment  barred  its 
course,  but  it  has  leaped  against  it  and 
over  it  as  a  racer  clears  a  hurdle,  and  the 
mighty  surges  continue  their  way  till 
lost  in  the  distance. 

I  approach  the  great  crater  of  Twho. 
I  would  look  down,  but  my  sense  of  sight 
refuses  me.  It  is  turned  back  upon  it- 
self, appalled  at  ths  terrific  depths, 
black  and  hopeless  as  a  soul  abandoned 
of  God.  Again  I  essay  to  look  clown, 
and  noiv  my  dizzy  eyes  are  fascinated  by 

Yiteful  sight ;  the  luxury  of  cl« 
them  is  denied  me.     In  spite  of  m 
\  am  drawn  to  the  brink.     I  cling  des- 
pairingly to  a  huge  block  of  lava.   I  note 
its  vitrified  sides,  thickly  encrusted  with 
sulphur  of  many  tints  ;   it  loosens  and 
falls,  hurl  g,  till 

it  is  lost  in  the  gloonv 
out  hell. 

itlivion, —  I  no  Ion 
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back.  I  leap  desperately,  far  out.  In 
that  one  sickening  instant,  ere  I  gather 
speed,  I  see  far  off  in  space  the  crescent 
earth,  and  the  contour  of  part  of  North 
America.  In  what  other  life  have  I  seen 
this  thing.  It  is  to  me  as  a  half  remem- 
bered cradle  tune  recalled  by  the  wind 
about  the  eaves,  a  dream  of  a  dream  that 
had  been  before.  The  gulfs  close  about 
me,  as  the  ocean  over  the  head  of  a 
drowning  mariner. 

All  the  events  of  my  life  pass  in  light- 
ning panorama  before  me, —  trivial  inci- 
dents of  my  boyhood  long  forgotten,  a 
thousand  neglected  opportunities,  sins 
of  omission  and  commission,  faces  that 
have  passed  me  but  once  on  the  hurry- 
ing ways  of  life,  gleam  out  upon  me  with 
marvelous  distinctness  ;  faces  of  friends 
long  dead ;  among  them,  one  that  lingers 
and  looks  into  mine  with  an  infinite  ten- 
derness and  pleading,  the  beatified  coun- 
tenance of  her  who  taught  me  to  say, 
"Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven." 

One  "instant  only  it  lingers.  As  when 
some  meteor  star  flashes  its  pale  fires 
upon  the  astonished  vision  and  is  gone, 
leaving  a  portion  of  its  glory  behind,  so 
every  admonition  from  her  guileless  lips 
finds  new  voice  within  me. 

"  Hoiv  inscrutable  arc  Pits  judgments, 
and  His  ways  past  finding  out." 


"  Blessed  are  they  that  Jiave  not  seen 
and  yet  believe. " 

And  in  this  supreme  moment  the  hor- 
izon of  my  doubts  is  illumined,  and  a 
great  quiet  is  upon  me,  and  I  am  con- 
scious that  Abana  is  near. 

I  awake  with  a  start,  to  find  my  hand 
still  upon  the  janitor's  brow.  I  am  bathed 
in  perspiration.  I  pass  my  trembling 
hands  along  his  limbs  and  before  his 
face,  and  start  again  the  springs  of  life. 
A  shudder  passes  over  his  form  as  I  call 
him  back.  He  opens  his  eyes  and  looks 
about  him,  as  one  but  half  awakened 
from  a  heavy  sleep.  He  seems  to  recog- 
nize for  a  moment  some  one  or  some- 
thing over  my  shoulder,  and  I  hear  him 
mutter  in  an  undertone,  "  Countersign , 
—  we  will  meet  at  roll-call."  As  he  feels 
for  his  keys  he  looks  at  the  moon. 

His  spirit  has  been  chumming  with 
Abana.  "  We  will  meet  at  roll-call ! " 
What  talismanic  pass -word  has  been 
given  him  ?  Will  he  wear  that  slouch 
hat  when  he  passes  the  lines  beyond  the 
moon  ? 

"Goodnight,  old  comrade,"  I  say,  shak- 
ing his  hand,  and  then  in  a  lower  key, 
"Don't  forget  the  countersign." 

He  starts,  and  is  trying  to  recollect 
something.  I  close  the  door  and  won- 
der also,  as  I  descend  the  stairs. 

A.  E.  Dumblc. 
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The  price  we  paid  for  corn  for  our 
mules  along  this  desert  route  threatened 
to  bankrupt  us.  No  doubt  the  soldiers 
thought  so,  too  ;  and  so  in  the  afternoon, 
by  design  or  accident,  a  large  bag  full  of 
it  was  dumped  over  the  end-gate  of  the 
rear  wagon.  Belle  and  Lady  came  to  a 
sudden  halt  as  it  fell  close  before  them, 
and  the  wagon-master  came  quickly  to 
apologize,  and  to  tell  us,  as  his  teams 
drove  on,  to  drive  right  over  it,  since  it 
was  "all  busted,"  and  not  worth  picking 
up.  As  he  condemned  it,  we  were  glad 
to  lift  the  unspilled  lot  (about  one  hun- 
dred pounds)  into  our  own  wagon,  and 
as  much  more  as  was  not  mixed  with 
the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  road,  while 
we  surmised  that  the  orderly,  the  cook, 
and  the  wagon-master  had  put  their 
three  heads  together,  and  the  concus- 
sion resulting  had  cast  out  to  us  more 
good  corn  than  we  could  have  bought 
for  the  money  we  lost  on  the  race. 

Our  next  clay's  journey  was  to  take  us 
to  Fort  Stockton.  While  we  were  pre- 
paring breakfast  we  were  startled  by  the 
cry,  "  Who  ccmes  dar? "  from  the  guard. 
As  all  looked,  he  had  his  gun  pointed 
at  an  inoffensive  looking  lone  horseman, 
who  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  chal- 
lenge. 

"  A  friend,"  shouted  the  man  back, 

and  he  was  then  allowed  to  enter  the 

camp.     A  pistol  and  knife  were  his  only 

weapons,  a  single  blanket  his  bed,  and  a 

scant  provision  1  .ek  of  his 

le.     He  #as  a  man  of  about  thirty. 

is  way,  he  said,  to  El  I'uso,  Ari- 

California,  British  Columbia,  or  the 

antipodes,  if  the  spirit  should  chOcseto 

-ect  him  ;  and  he  depended  f<> 

n  the  fleet  ness  ot  his  hers  -. 

and  their  joint  intuitive  ability  10  appre- 

d  and  outwit  such  dai  'I  ene- 

as  might  lurk  in  ambush  along  the 


road.  He  declared  himself  far  more  safe 
than  were  we,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
with  an  abundance  of  weapons,  as  we 
had  much  to  tempt  an  attack  from  the 
Comanches,  and  were  compelled  to  fol- 
low the  road;  while  he  had  little  to  tempt 
them,  and  never  followed  the  road  in 
crossing  an  arroyo,  turning  a  quick  point, 
or  passing  other  dangerous  localities. 
He  looked  very  lonely  as  he  rode  away 
westward,  yet  we  could  well  understand 
his  feelings,  as  we  were  ourselves  con- 
trolled by  the  same  spirit. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  race,  the 
theme  horses  was  changed  for  one  of  no 
less  interest  to  the  soldiers.  A  few  miles 
out  of  Stockton  we  met  a  squad  of  cav- 
alry sent  out  on  some  trivial  detail  duty, 
and  they  were  quick  to  tell  us  of  the 
preparations  on  foot  for  a  ball. 

This  post  was  of  average  importance 
along  our  route,  and  behind  none  in 
conveniences.  Most  of  the  officers  had 
wives,  though  few  children  were  seen, 
and  even  some  of  the  colored  soldiers, 
corporals  anfl  sergeants,  had  families, — 
hence,  by  special  permission,  the  col- 
ored people  were  to  have  at  the  same 
time  a  ball  of  their  own. 

The  captain,  who  was  the  mrilu  spirit 
in  the  .-•'  heme,  was  known  both  as  Cap- 
tain and  as  Colonel  Janes.  71iough  he 
wore  a  captain's  bars,  he  had  imparted  to 
the  b'  mder  his  command  the  be- 

ne  had  remarkable  military  tal- 
ent, that  he  had  been 

1  as  colonel   at   some  tii, 
past  history,  though  none  of  tl 
tell  just    \\hcn  or  where.     T 
him  Colonel,  at  least  ainoi1 
and  en  1.  iitm  do  : 

the    man  lie 

in  ge.vt  rnnu  nt    1  • 

tinnally    mak  .  ning 
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vast  tracts  of  land  whereon  he  would 
shortly  locate  hundreds  of  the  finest 
thoroughbred  horses,  and  thousands  of 
the  best  cattle  known  to  the  world. 

On  our  arrival  the  preliminaries  for 
the  ball  had  been  arranged.  The  com- 
missioned officers  were  all  expected  to 
bear  a  hand  in  the  expenditures,  but  the 
pompous  "Colonel  "  gave  the  ball  Fort 
Stockton  was  not  of  sufficient  population 
to  admit  of  drawing  the  social  lines 
closely  at  such  times,  yet  there  was  a 
dignity  about  the  manner  of  invitation, 
which  caused  the  attendants  to  stand  at 
least  an  inch  taller  in  their  regimentals 
than  was  their  credit  on  the  registered 
descriptive  list. 

During  the  day  after  our  arrival  at 
Fort  Stockton  we  were  visited  by  a 
young  officer  and  his  sister,  in  whose 
company  and  by  whose  request  we  exam- 
ined the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the 
fort,  and  the  same  evening  an  orderly 

presented  D with  the  compliments 

of  Captain  Janes,  and  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  ball  a  day  later.  We  were  to 
be  called  for  by  our  newly-made  acquaint- 
ances, and  as  best  we  could  we  arrayed 
ourselves  for  the  occasion.  Mrs.  Baker 
wore  a  wine-colored  suit,  which  became 
well  her  dark  eyes  and  clear  complexion, 
and  my  light  pink  summer  dress  went 
well  with  my  blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair, 
though  my  hands  and  face  were  not  free 
from  tan. 

A  gracious  colored  man  met  us  at  the 
door,  and  handed  us  in  to  a  much  more 
state  affair  than  we  had  anticipated. 
The  illumination  was  not  effected  by 
costly  chandeliers,  yet  the  light  was  suf- 
ficient, and  the  hangings  and  trappings 
surrounding  us  befitted  a  grand  military 
party.  The  Captain,  and  his  lady,  who 
was  a  tall,  wiry  woman,  bore  a  soldierly 
attitude  in  their  reception  of  guests.  A 
feeling  of  depression  struck  us  on  our 
first  entering  the  hall,  and  we  almost 
regretted  our  attendance,  as  there 
seemed  to  us  a  disconcerting  military 
precision  and  stiffness  in  the  movements 


of  the  assembled  guests  ;  but  the  feeling 
soon  left  us  as  the  ball  began  to  roll,  in 
the  officers'  eagerness  to  have  a  lively 
time.  All  primness  passed  away  at  once, 
and  the  hall  was  comfortably  filled  with 
flying  couples,  while  there  was  a  general 
display  of  easy  effort  to  make  the  occa- 
sion a  success,  and  have  all  present  enjoy 
themselves. 

Much  to  our  relief,  D declined  to 

share  in  the  dance,  saying  that  he  was 
out  of  practice  and  still  bruised.  Mrs. 
Baker  and  I  were  thus  relieved  of  our 
fear  that  we  might  make  a  disorder  in 
the  gayety  of  the  evening  by  a  refusal 
to  accept  his  partnership,  and  we  en- 
joyed heartily  the  temporary  contrast  to 
our  rambling  camp  life. 

A  generous  feeling  pervaded  the  at- 
mosphere ;  and  we  were  glad  when  the 
stately  quadrille  was  followed  by  the 
more  exhilarating  planetary  system 
movement  of  the  waltz.  Thus  we  whirled 
in  independent  couples,with  frequent  ex- 
change of  partners,  until  after  midnight, 
and  all  knew  that  the  Captain's  ball  was 
a  success.  We  were  then  led  to  the 
dining  room,  and  offered  all  the  delica- 
cies that  found  their  way  to  the  post. 

As  we  were  donning  our  wraps  to 
leave,  three  officers  with  their  wives 
approached  us,  suggesting  that  a  half  hour 
could  be  spent  pleasantly  in  looking  in 
upon  the  doings  of  the  colored  people. 
We  readily  joined  them,  and  in  a  room 
that  served  usually  as  a  dining  place  we 
found,  as  far  as  numbers  went,  a  much 
better  gathering  than  ours  had  been. 

The  musicians  were  scattered  all 
around  the  walls.  The  violinist  was  in 
one  corner,  seated  on  a  table,  and  his 
ponderous  government  shoe  came  down 
with  marked  effect  at  regular  intervals. 
Here  and  there  were  supple  bone  artists 
flourishing  their  arms  and  rattling  their 
bones  in  unison.  Two  men  were  armed 
with  banjos,  and  were  savagely  pulling 
at  their  strings,  while  two  others  had 
tambourines,  which  they  jingled  and 
whirled  in  the  spirit  of  delight. 
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As  we  entered,  a  colored  lady  was  in 
the  center  of  the  floor  engaged  in  a  shuffl- 
ing jig,  while  three  young  soldiers  faced 
her,  trying  to  imitate  her  step,  while 
they  cast  themselves  gallantly  about  her 
in  time  to  the  music,  dancing  no  less  in 
the  upper  parts  of  their  body  than  in  the 
lower  limbs,  while  their  hands  and  head 
had  a  far  greater  variety  of  "  steps."  We 
were  told  that  she  had  danced  till  six 
soldiers  had  retired  exhausted,  leaving 
three  of  the  original  nine  yet  in  the  field. 
She  was  somewhat  abashed,  I  think, 
when  she  learned  of  our  presence,  and 
so  left  the  floor. 

Then  arose  vociferous  cheers  to  the 
three  remaining  dancers,  which  put  them, 
if  possible,  into  more  spasmodic  efforts 
than  ever,  and  another  colored  woman 
danced  gracefully  into  their  midst.  We 
were  highly  amused,  as  that  style  of 
dancing  was  new  to  us.  There  was  little 
order.  The  colored  spectators  were,  as 
they  are  usually  on  slight  provocation, 
full  of  enjoyment ;  and  so  some  were 
singing,  while  others  were  cheering,  and 
still  others  were  grinning,  clapping  their 
hands  and  slapping  their  thighs  in  time 
with  the  violinist's  brogan.  Thus  we 
left  them  in  full  swing,  and  returned  to 
our  camp  escorted  by  a  couple  of  lieu- 
tenants. 

Our  stay  at  Fort  Stockton  was  quite 
protracted,  as  a  general  good  time  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  Our  animals  were 
taken  to  the  grazing  grounds  by  the  gov- 
ernment's herders,  and  returned  every 
evening.  Our  stay  was  lengthened  a 
little,  too,  by  an  accident  that  came  near 
proving  fatal  to  me.  We  had  been  of- 
fered indoors  quarters,  but  we  preferred 
our  accustomed  open  air  camp,  even 
sleepingunder  the  naked  heaven,  regard- 
less of  the  weather,  rather  than  suffer 
the  imprisonment  of  sleep  under  our 
canvas.  We  were  located  on  the  bank  of 
a  creek,  —  the  outflow  from  Leon 
Springs,  with  its  miry  bed,  its  lithe 
little  green  water-snakes  quirling  among 
the  frail  reeds,  its  grim  looking  little  tur- 


tles paddling  clumsily  about  and  casting 
us  offended  scowls,  and  its  shrubberies 
made  luminous  by  night  with  millions  of 
tiny  bull's-eye  lanterns,  lighting  up  the 
paths  for  their  i  nsect  bearers.  Among 
these  were  our  kitchen,  parlor  and  lodge. 
While  I  was  cooking  breakfast  here  one 
morning,  my  clothing  caught  fire,  and 
in  an  instant  I  was  enveloped  in  flames. 

No  one  was  near  me,  but  my  cries  for 
help  soon  echoed  in  the  hills,  while  the 
tongues  of  fire  roared  and  danced  in  the 
breeze.  D came  quickly  to  my  res- 
cue, and  vainly  tried  to  tear  the  burning 
clothing  off  me.  Then  came  Mrs.  Baker 
with  an  open  double  blanket,  which  she 
wound  around  me,  smothering  the  fire 
at  once.  She  thought  me  considerably 
burned,  as  I  continued  to  scream  with 
fright  ;  but  to  our  astonisment  I  was 
found  but  little  injured  when  the  blanket 
was  taken  off  me.  Turning  my  face  to 
windward  had  saved  that,  while  my  flan- 
nel underwear  had  saved  my  body.  My 
hands  were  slightly  burned,  and  my  hair 
scorched,  while  only  the  waistbands  and 
a  few  strips  of  my  cotton  dress  and  skirts 
remained. 

D fared  worse.  I  was  surprised 

when  I  looked  and  saw  his  beard  burned 
close,  his  right  cheek  blistered,  and  his 
hands  also  badly  burned.  As  I  had 
turned  to  the  windward,  he  had  stood 
in  the  flame  as  he  tried  to  rescue  me  ; 
Mrs.  Baker,  the  open  blanket  held  up 
before  her,  had  faced  and  embraced  me 
without  harm  to  herself.  Much  more 
than  her  share  of  the  camp  work  fell  to 
her  the  following  few  days,  and  we  were 

compelled  to  nurse  and  board  D for 

nearly  two  weeks ;  even  his  horse  had 
to  be  saddled  for  him  when  we  were 
again  on  the  road.  I  began  to  think 
myself  especially  bad  luck  to  him,  since 
he  was  yet  scarcely  over  the  result  of 
my  mules'  dislike  for  him. 

There  is  truly  a  trick  to  learn  about 
every  action  of  life,  and  if  ladies  who 
contemplate  traveling  as  we  did,  would 
shorten  their  skirts,  or,  still  better,  cast 
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them  aside,  and  don  a  suit  of  heavy 
goods,  just  snug  enough  for  convenience 
and  loose  enough  to  allow  free  action  to 
the  limbs  and  to  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  and  wear  stout  hob-nailed  shoes, 
low,  so  as  to  give  free  play  to  the  ankle, 
they  might  thereby  widen  tenfold  both 
their  usefulness  on  such  journeys  and 
their  enjoyment  of  them. 

Another  incident  occurred  while  we 
were  in  camp  at  Fort  Stockton,  which 
added  temporarily  to  D 's  discom- 
fiture. He  was  generally  reserved,  but 
occasionally — and  perhaps  the  sutler's 
dram  flask  knew  why  —  he  became  talk- 
ative, and  it  was  while  he  was  in  one  of 
these  moods  that  one  of  the  lieutenants 
called  on  us.  We  had  noticed  back  at 
Quitman  that  D—  -  had  the  fault  of 
taking  the  role  of  mentor  to  any  one 
who  met  him  in  a  spirit  of  friendship, 
and  his  impertinence  had  made  him  lu- 
dicrous even  before  the  tolerant  colored 
soldiers.  Now  his  conversation  with  our 
guest  —  whom  he  had  come  uninvited 
to  our  camp  fire  to  monopolize  —  turned 
upon  the  impossibility  of  keeping  clean- 
ly while  moving  over  the  dusty  roads. 
An  army  officer  at  a  stationary  post  like 
Stockton,  he  said,  had  every  facility  for 
being  as  neat  as  a  pin.  The  lieutenant, 
who  looked  as  if  he  had  just  been  taken 
from  a  bandbox,  glanced  at  his  linen 
with  a  smile,  and  said  that  he  would  pre- 
fer to  drop  the  subject  until  he  had  time 

to  take  a  swim  in  the  creek.      D , 

encouraged  by  the  remark,  surveyed  the 
officer  with  a  critical  eye,  and  said  : — 

"  The  fault  is  with  your  laundress. 
When  doing  up  your  collars  she  stretches 
them  the  wrong  way.  Damp  linen  is 
pliable,  and  a  good  pull  will  in  a  twink- 
ling of  an  eye  alter  a  fourteen  to  a  fif- 
teen-inch collar." 

"  We  don't  care,"  said  Ida,  giving  him 
a  displeased  look. 

"  She  ought  to  stretch  them  cross- 
wise instead  of  lengthwise,"  he  contin- 
ued, heedless  of  the  interruption.  "Then 
in  doing  up  your  bosom  she  makes  the 


same  mistake.  With  a  downward  pull 
in  front,  and  an  upward  pull  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  no  shirt  will  fit  comforta- 
bly. The  plaits  should  be  smoothed  out 
gently,  and  not  forced  into  place  by  a 
stroke  of  a  hot  flatiron." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  lieutenant, with 
an  amused  look.  "  In  my  mercifulness, 
I  have  forbidden  my  wife's  doing  up  any 
man's  shirts  but  my  own.  I  am  not  my- 
self very  fastidious,  and  so  without  a 
question  I  put  on  the  shirts  she  gives 
me,  and  I  wear  them  until  she  gives  me 
orders  to  take  them  off." 

Two  sergeants,  anxious  to  know  how 
the  invalids  were  doing,  had  come  and 
stood  in  silence  listening,  and  they  greet- 
ed D with  hearty  laughter,  as  he 

turned  for  a  stroll  down  the  creek. 

From  Stockton  there  were  two  good 
routes  into  the  interior  of  Texas.  The 
most  direct  one  and  most  convenient  for 
water  and  other  things,  was  by  the  way 
of  Camp  Lancaster,  Camp  Hudson,  and 
Fort  Clark.  A  lieutenant,  who  had  a 
furlough,  was  going  with  his  wife  and 
child,  a  nurse,  and  escort  of  soldiers,  via 
the  Comanche  trail,  which  was  good  as 
far  as  the  Horsehead  crossing  of  the 
Pecos  River,  but  more  dangerous  in 
more  directly  crossing  the  stamping 
ground  of  the  Indians  on  their  way  from 
and  to  the  Concho  Valley  ;  from  the  Pe- 
cos it  crossed  a  dry  country  to  Flat-Rock 
Holes,  and  went  down  the  Middle  Con- 
cho to  Fort  Concho. 

We  dared  not  accompany  the  party, 
knowing  that  with  their  fresh  animals, 
and  eagerness  to  get  on,  they  would  out- 
strip us.  We  were  glad  of  our  decision 
when  we  learned  three  days  later  what 
we  had  thereby  escaped.  Some  incom- 
ing soldiers  brought  the  news  that  they 
had  met  the  lieutenant  with  a  few  head 
of  horses  and  a  remnant  of  his  escort 
moving  rapidly  on  to  Fort  Concho  in 
the  greatest  distress.  On  hearing  what 
had  happened,  they  returned  to  the 
scene  of  the  last  camp  together  to  search 
for  the  missing  ones,  and  they  had  given 
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him  one  of  their  teams  to  go  on  with. 
A  flood  had  washed  down  one  of  the 
many  canons  on  the  right  of  the  trail, 
and  caught  them  unawares  while  they 
were  in  their  noon  camp,  and  swept 
his  away  wife,  child,  nurse,  and  four  of 
his  escort,  with  their  vehicles,  and  nearly 
all  their  stock. 

They  had  camped  in  the  bed  of  the 
canon,  heedless  of  the  danger  threat- 
ened them  by  a  black  cloud  hanging 
about  the  mountain  top  at  the  gulch's 
head.  They  had  feared  'nothing,  until 
such  a  body  of  water  had  accumulated  in 
the  upper  basin  of  the  natural  water- 
course that  it  swept  rocks,  trees,  and 
everything  in  its  way,  through  the  hith- 
erto dry  defile,  and  far  out  into  the  plain. 
They  had  had  their  lunch  and  rest,  and 
were  driving  the  herd  back  into  camp  for 
reharnessing,  when  the  torrent  came,  and 
none  but  those  near  the  banks  had  time 
even  to  attempt  saving  themselves. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  were  driving 
down  a  few  head  of  laggard  stock,  while 
the  others  were  in  camp,  putting  away 
the  provisions,  and  making  ready  for  the 
road.  One  had  the  harness  on  his 
horses  and  was  swinging  the  pair  to  the 
tongue  of  the  one  buggy,  in  which  sat 
the  wife  and  child,  when  suddenly  the 
dull  roar  of  a  storm  in  the  mountains,  as 
all  thought  it  was,  was  changed  to  a 
terrible  crashing,  as  the  flood,  with  a 
breast  ten  feet  high,  came  tearing  around 
a  point  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  above 
the  camp,  and  timbers  rolled  end  over 
end  before  it,  mixed  with  stones  tons  in 
weight. 

The  lieutenant  was  idly  pacing  back 
and  forth  along  the  southern  bank  when 
the  wife  shouted  to  him,  "  Up !  up  ! 
Quick  !  Save  yourself  !  Gooclby  !  " 

He  looked  at  her  in  alarm,  and  saw 
her  standing  in  the  buggy,  her  face 
blanched,  and  the  baby  laughing  in  her 
arms.  It  was  only  a  glance,  and  seeing 
the  soldiers  all  panic-stricken,  and  him- 
self in  a  vague  way  surmising  the  rea- 
son, he  obeyed  his  wife's  call.  I  lei- 


warning  words  will  ever  ring  in  the  ear 
of  the  bereaved  man,  who,  when  a  mo- 
ment later  he  turned  to  look  again,  saw 
before  him  but  a  tumultuous  and  muddy 
river. 

The  laggard  horses  and  their  drivers 
were  saved,  as  was  also  one  of  the  sol- 
diers who  was  in  camp  at  the  moment  of 
the  disaster.  The  nurse  had  caught  him 
by  the  coat,  as  he  attempted  escape  by 
running.  A  fierce  struggle  had  ensued 
in  the  water,  as  they  were  swept  away 
together.  The  coat  was  torn  in  two,  and 
thus,  freed  from  his  burden  he  was 
dashed  within  the  reach  of  a  bush  nearly 
a  mile  below  the  late  camp  ground.  No 
other  lived  five  minutes  after  the  tide 
was  seen  rushing  upon  them. 

Our  informants  had  spent  a  day  help- 
ing in  the  search  for  the  bodies.  Those 
of  the  wife  and  child  were  taken  to  Fort 
Concho  by  the  distracted  husband,  and 
that  of  the  nurse,  who  was  found  with 
the  missing  cloth  from  the  soldier's  coat 
in  her  rigid  clutch,  was  buried  near  the 
road,  as  were  also  those  of  the  drowned 
soldiers. 

If  it  be  true  that  lightning  never 
strikes  twice  in  one  place,  it  is  equally 
true  of  cloudbursts.  Floods  are  a  grad- 
ual rising  of  the  water,  while  cloudbursts 
come  with  a  breast  of  water  which  is  in 
its  height  according  to  the  amount  of 
rubbish  it  has  to  roll  before  it.  There 
is  a  reason  why  cloudbursts  never  occur 
twice  in  one  place  ;  or  if  they  do  it  is 
after  many  years'  time,  when  the  debris 
has  accumulated  in  quantities  to  hold  in 
check  the  heavy  fall  of  water  until  it 
finally  breaks  the  dam,  rebuilds  and 
breaks  it  again  and  again,  finally  to  speed 
away  on  its  mission  of  destruction  col- 
lected in  a  solitary  channel.  Cloudbur^  s 
occur  most  frequently  in  mountainous 
countries  subject  to  heavy  hailstorms, 
—  and  yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cloudburst.  It  only  seems  such  to  the 
unthinking  one1  who  sees  the  flood  \vhrn 
it  has  found  which  path  to  take-  lo  the 
lower  levels,  and  comes  down  with 
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mendous  rush.  The  huge  bowlders  the 
Grand  Canon  and  others  in  Arizona 
have  cast  from  their  mouth  miles  out 
into  theopen  plain  bear  evidence  of  sud- 
den, mighty,  yet  but  temporary  forces. 
The  little  flats  of  rich  soil  found  in  can- 
ons have  been  deposited  there  from  far 
above  by  temporary  blockades  in  the 
narrower  gorges  below  them  of  the  heav- 
ier freight  carried  with  the  current, 
while  the  finer  sediments  found  time  for 
settlement  in  the  stay  of  speed  and  place 
in  the  washed  out  nooks  of  fornfer 
floods.  Let  a  heavy  shower  be  hanging 
over  the  mountain  above  him,  and  the 
mountain  rover  will  not  locate  his  camp 
near  the  bed  of  the  canon  without  first 
studying  the  watershed  at  its  head.  If 
for  several  miles  the  watershed  all  tends 
to  the  one  channel,  he  knows  that  a 
shower  of  hail  and  rain  lasting  two  hours 
only  will  cause  a  "cloudburst,"  or,  more 
properly,  a  freshet  where  the  waters 
converge.  He  knows  that  the  hailstones, 
the  broken  twigs,  the  grass  roots,  the 
shrubbery,  the  logs,  trees,  and  stones, 
are  a  co-operating  lot  when  they  begin 
to  move  and  accumulate  before  the  water 
seeking  the  sea,  and  the  mass  of  coarser 
and  finer  material  forms  into  a  rolling 
dam  which  bulkheads  and  breaks  alter- 
nately until  the  descent  ends  in  the 
valley.  The  steep  and  rocky  mountain 
sides  during  the  rain  absorb  but  little, 
while  the  thousands  of  rivulets  band 
together  in  a  seething  torrent  down  the 
main  canon,  carrying  with  it  every  mov- 
able thing  in  its  way. 

There  were  no  chance  travelers  to  fall 
in  with,  so  we  left  Fort  Stockton,  alone, 

excepting  for  D ,  whose  hands  made 

him  almost  helpless,  and  much  more  a 
burden  than  a  protection  to  us,  as  with 
his  bandaged  fingers  he  could  not  under 
any  pressure  of  need  have  held  and  fired 
a  gun  with  certain  aim.  For  sixty  miles, 
too,  to  where  we  struck  the  Pecos  River, 
the  road  was  short  of  water,  wood,  and 
all  the  camper's  comforts.  Eighteen 
miles  out,  and  we  made  our  night  camp 
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beside  the  Comanche  Spring,  where  we 
turned  off  the  Fort  Concho  road. 

As  our  animals  were  comparatively 
fresh,  we  drove  faster  than  common  over 
the  next  forty  miles,  though  we  covered 
only  the  average  ground  a  day, — twenty 
miles.  We  had  not  the  beauty  of  scen- 
ery generally  found  along  streams  of 
the  size  of  the  Pecos.  Nor  was  the  river 
larger  at  the  point  where  we  struck  it 
than  several  hundred  miles  north  of  it. 
Along  its  banks  were  a  few  grayish  wil- 
lows, and  a  matted  mass  of  colorless 
brush.  But  for  this  serpentinely  running 
ridge  of  vegetation,  a  shade  darker  than 
the  bleached  sand  with  its  sparse  scat- 
tering of  a  more  dwarfed  shrubbery,  we 
should  not  have  known  of  the  river's 
whereabouts  until  we  came  to  its  brink. 
The  hills  were  low,  shapeless,  and  desti- 
tute of  other  than  the  same  nonde- 
script, dead-looking,  and  seemingly  leaf- 
less brush,  which  struggled  in  vain  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  the  desolate  land- 
scape. The  stream  was  fordable  far  be- 
low, and  it  continually  rolled  an  unset- 
tleable  matter,  which  kept  it  in  an  evenly 
roily  state,  as  are  the  waters  of  'Other 
streams  to  westward. 

Our  next  three  days'  travel  lay  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Pecos,  with  little 
or  no  variation  of  scenery,  excepting  our 
gradual  nearing  of  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Sierra  Charrote  range.  Day  after 
day  we  pressed  onward,  our  invalid  es- 
cort riding  dejectedly  in  the  rear  of  our 
two  teams,  while  we  met  no  travel  and 
saw  no  human  being. 

Finally  we  reached  the  works  of  what 
was  known  as  Camp  Lancaster,  which 
was  established  by  a  noted  engineer, 
Lieutenant  W.  Smith,  in  the  year  1849. 
It  was  but  a  temporary  affair,  and  served 
the  travel  only  as  a  mound  upon  the 
desert  indicates  a  location.  The  ruins 
lay  a  little  back  from  the  river  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  hills  on  their  east 
side  had  a  sparse  covering  of  live  oak 
brush,  giving  the  eye  a  slight  relief 
from  the  monotonous  barrenness. 
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Eager  for  a  change,  on  our  last  camp 
beside  the  Pecos  Mrs.  Baker  and  I  got 
out  our  fishing  tackle  and  tried  to  get  a 
bite,  and  we  lashed  the  roily  waters  for 
a  half  mile  above  and  below  camp  for 
the  next  two  hours,  hoping  for  a  dainty 
dish  at  supper,  but  we  failed  even  to  get 
a  nibble.  We  were  good  enough  anglers 
where  there  were  fish  to  be  caught ;  and 
though  we  had  not  practiced  at  rabbit 
and  bird  hunting,  we  had  had  some  game 
all  along,  with  a  little  antelope  occasion- 
ally from  the  overplus  at  D 's  camp, 

or  that  of  such  other  lucky  hunters  as 
we  met.  With  all  the  desolation  of  the 
place,  we  might  yet  have  had  game  of 
some  kind,  had  not  the  hunter  been  dis- 
abled. 

Crossing  the  river  the  following  morn- 
ing, we  bore  off  toward  Bonita  Moun- 
tain, and  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Devil's  River.  We  were  then  nearing  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  longitude.  Summer 
was  coming  on,  and  even  when  we  were 
but  a  day  out  from  the  Pecos  it  seemed 
to  us  that  we  were  beginning  to  gain  on 
the  land  of  promise.  A  winter's  travel 
through  Northwestern  Kansas,  South- 
ern Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Western 
Texas  had  accustomed  our  eyes  to  buf- 
falo grass,  patches  of  gramma  grass,  a 
sprinklingof  bunch  grass,  the  bare  stalks 
of  rye  grass,  dead  and  matted  salt  grass, 
or  no  grass  at  all,  and  everything  visible, 
I  may  say,  bore  the  same  colorless  hue  ; 
but  a  change  we  knew  was  coming,  a 
soil—  something  we  had  not  seen  for  a 
good  while  —  was  visible,  and  far  in  our 
advance  we  knew  that  rich  green  grasses 
were  growing,  that  trees  such  as  had  long 
been  strange  to  us  swayed  to  and  fro 
with  their  abundance  of  foliage,  and  all 
this  change  of  vegetation  betokened 
other  than  alkaline  waters  at  their  roots. 
Our  mules  lifted  their  heads  repeatedly, 
sniffing  the  air  and  quickening  their 
steps  with  low  whinnies  of  satisfaction, 
while  we  also  marked  the  atmospheric 
change,  and  stared  ahead  miles  before 
we  could  see  anything  really  assuring. 


When  we4did  see  something  it  was  a 
grand  revelation  to  us.  It  seemed  that 
there  was  but  a  step  from  the  desert  in- 
to the  green  groves  of  Paradise,  as  we 
drew  up  for  a  night's  camp  in  a  clearing 
among  the  tall  trees  that  skirted  the 
banks  of  Devil's  River.  The  change 
was  so  sudden  that  we  were  fairly  beside 
ourselves  with  delight.  There  we  were 
at  last,  with  green,  luscious  grass  for  our 
mules  and  the  most  enchanting  bower 
for  our  camp-ground,  and  we  pinched 
oitrselves  and  our  joyful  animals  to  be 
sure  that  we  were  not  all  asleep  and 
dreaming. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
each  with  a  mouthful  of  the  tender  grass, 
we  danced  away  through  the  green  car- 
peted halls  of  the  park,  which  was  as 
beautiful  as  nature's  art  could  contrive, 
looking  alternately  into  the  treetops,  up- 
on the  waving  grass  along  the  margin 
of  the  wood,  and  down  into  the  clear 
brook  singing  as  it  ran  over  its  pebbly 
bed,  on,  on  to  mingle  with  the  murky 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  place 
was  clear  of  underbrush,  giving  scope  to 
our  vision,  and  a  grape  vine  near  by 
reached  far  up  into  the  tree  it  had  chosen 
as  its  support,  while  birds  chirped  among 
its  foliage,  and  such  a  flow  of  thoughts 
we  had  probably  never  before  expressed. 
Amid  outbursts  of  admiration,  we  were 
speculating  on  the  possibility  of  a  dreary 
locality  for  our  next  night  camp,  which 
would  be  all  the  more  dreary  for  our  hav- 
ing had  this  one.  We  had  had  a  little 
taste  of  variation  in  the  reeds  and  fire 
flies  along  the  creek  at  Fort  Stockton, 
but  such  as  that  would,  we  knew,  hence- 
forth be  spoiled. 

"  Come,  quick  !  I  have  found  lots  of  I 
berries.  I  wonder  what  they  are!"  1 1 
cried,  plucking  the  fruit  from  the  low- 1 
hanging  branches  of  a  tree. 

"  Mulberries,  only  mulberries,"  replied  1 
Mrs.  Baker,  as  she  came  to  help  me. 

We  returned  to  camp  at  sunset,  our  I 
hats  and  stomachs  full  of  berries,  while 
Ida's  were  full  of  last  year's  nuts,  which  I 
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she  had  gathered  up  from  among  the 
grass  and  leaves  at  the  foot  of  the  majes- 
tic pecan  trees. 

The  camp  fire  was  soon  built,  its  blue 
smoke  coiling  among  the  green  boughs 
above,  while  the  flickering  flame  looked 
fairy-like  against  the  green  background  ; 
and  we  were  just  finishing  our  tea  when 
a  peculiar  man,  mounted  on  a  small,  wiry 
bay,  checked  the  smooth,  noiseless,  and 
quick  gait  of  his  animal  almost  upon  the 
edge  of  the  cloth  around  which  we  sat. 
So  sudden  and  so  silent  was  the  horse- 
man's appearance  that  we  should  have 
been  startled,  had  not  ample  assurance 
been  conveyed  by  his  look  and  nod,  and 
in  the  single  friendly  word  "  How  ?  "  as 
we  all  simultaneously  turned  our  gaze 
upon  him. 

We  all  uttered  a  low  "  How  !  "  in  re- 
turn, as  if  that  constituted  the  whole  of 
our  vocabulary,  and  we  were  shocked  by 
our  recklessness  in  allowing  our  locality 
to  so  enchant  us  with  its  beauty  that 
even  a  friend  could  so  take  us  unawares. 
There  was  a  dignity  about  the  poorly- 
mounted,  middle-aged  man  that  pleased 
s,  and  Mrs.  Baker  asked  him  to  dis- 
ount  and  accept  the  draining  of  our 
ea-pot ;  and  off  his  animal  the  stranger 
as  more  dignified  and  more  a  curiosity 
han  before.     We  were  used  to  seeing 
he  Western  character  in  almost  every 
Dhase  of  border  life,  yet  we  knew  that 
his  man  belonged  to  a  class  not  of  the 
:ommon ;  and  we  were  in  the  mood  to 
take  pleasure  in  studying  his  type  of 
laracter,  and  getting  from  him  such 
ght'as  we  could'  on  whatever  subject  of 
terest  that  might  be  introduced. 
He  was  near  six  feet  in  stature,  erect 
nd  thin,  and  he  wore  the   inevitable 
oad-brimmed,   drab-colored  felt    hat, 
lich  was  becomingly  poised,  and  from 
nder  which   peered   two  eyes    that  I 
lought  then  were  black,  but  I  learned 
year  later  that  they  were  either  gray 
blue.     His  features  were  regular,  and 
is  face  was,  without  lessening  its  at- 
activeness,   bronzed    by    the    prairie 


winds  of  months  and  years  past.  His 
dark  brown  hair  hung  over  his  shoulders, 
adding  to  his  strange,  yet  comely  appear- 
ance. He  wore  close-fitting  buckskin 
breeches  and  shirt, —  down  the  seams  of 
the  sleeves  and  legs  of  which  had  once 
been  a  strip  of  long  buckskin  fringe,  but 
the  strings  in  these  had  been  weeded  out 
for  practicalpurposes  until.those  remain- 
ing presented  a  ragged  spectacle.  He 
wore  moccasins  with  rawhide  soles,  and 
at  the  horn  of  his  saddle  hung  a  Win- 
chesterrepeating rifle,  which  I  was  quick 
to  notice  was  an  exact  duplicate  of  my 
own.  Like  all  travelers  of  his  kind,  he 
wore  a  leathern  belt,  with  scabbards  at 
the  back,  wherein  were  tucked  a  pair  of 
Colt's  navy  revolvers,  and  a  wicked  look- 
ing bowie  knife. 

As  he  cast  the  rein  over  his  horse's 
head,  and  moved  to  right  of  the  near 
lying  embers  of  our  campfire,  his  mo- 
tion was  elastic  and  gliding.  Ida  tied 
the  rein  to  a  wheel,  and  he  sat  down, 
lifted  the  cup,  and  took  a  draught  of  the 
steaming  tea  I  had  poured  for  him. 

"  That  is  excellent,"  he  said.  "  I  usu- 
ally make  and  drink  my  tea  in  my  own 
company  only." 

I  left  Mrs.  Baker  to  do  the  honors  to 
our  guest,  while  I  sat  in  silent  judgment 
upon  him,  and  his  look  was  not  cunning 
and  deceptive,  nor  had  it  the  sometimes 
accompanying  repulsiveness  of  being 
thoroughly  vigilant.  There  was  a  com- 
bination of  smoothness,  coolness,  and 
seriousness,  about  the  man's  look  and 
movement  not  easily  described  :  while 
he  was  self-poised  and  had  a  refined  air 
wholly  his  own,  and  we  feared  no  treach- 
ery from  him,  we  yet  knew  instinctively 
that  he  would  be  a  merciless  enemy,  and 
that  he  was  something  of  a  desperado. 

"  Ladies,"  he  said,  when  he  had  drained 
his  cup,  casting  me  a  glance,  as  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Mrs.  Baker,  "you  are 
probably  on  your  way  to  San  Antonio. 
If  so,  you  will  do  me  a  kindness  if  you 
will  give  me  a  scrap  of  paper  and  an 
envelope." 
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"  We  are  going  that  way,"  replied  Mrs. 
Baker ;  and  after  rummaging  one  of  our 
boxes  I  gave  him  the  required  papers 
and  a  pencil.  He  wrote  then  for  a  few 
minutes,  his  paper  on  the  back  of  a  tin 
plate,  enclosed  the  communication  in  the 
envelope,  and  directed  it  to  J.  H.  Coon, 
San  Antonio,  then  gave  it  to  me,  asking 
me  to  post  it  on  the  last  day  of  our  being 
there.  Not  before,  he  urged,  if  we  cared 
to  avoid  useless  questioning. 

I  cleared  away  the  dishes,  and  D , 

who  had  shared  our  supper,  by  this  time 
bethought  him  to  say  that  he  had  some- 
thing at  his  own  camp  more  invigorating 
than  tea,  if  the  stranger  cared  to  sample 
it.  It  was  given  him,  he  said,  at  Stock- 
ton, and  as  no  one  had  been  along  to 
share  it  with  him,  he  had  not  yet  even 
taken  out  the  cork  to  smell  of  it.  As  he 

spoke,  D ,  who  was  a  Southerner, 

and  knew  that  a  stimulant  must  be  car- 
ried in  the  South  by  the  traveler  who 
wished  to  leave  a  good  impression  as  to 
lineage  and  good  breeding  among  its 
moving  element,  was  already  half  way 
to  his  camp,  and  from  his  saddle  bags  he 
then  drew  the  canteen  with  which  he  re- 
turned. 

"With  your  leave,  ladies,"  said  the 
stranger,  taking  the  canteen  from 

D 's  hand,  and  holding  the  mouth  to 

his  lips.  I  began  to  fear  for  the  conse- 
quence, as  I  watched  the  muscles  of  his 
throat,  but  the  canteen  was  lowered 
gently  at  last,  and  with  a  pleased  smile 
he  took  from  Ida's  hand  some  nuts  she 
had  been  cracking  on  the  wagon-tongue 
with  the  whiffletree  hammer ;  and  she 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  him  at  once, 
as  she  had  never  thought  of  being  with 
D . 

Our  invalid  was  in  a  liberal  mood,  and 
so  again,  before  indulging  in  a  smoke, 
he  urged  the  stranger  to  settle  the  nuts 
with  another  pull  at  the  canteen.  Again 
the  man  drank  heartily,  and  then  in  a 
dreamy  silence  leaned  against  the  tree 
trunk  at  his  back,  while  Ida  told  him  she 
wished  he  was  going  with  us,  as  his 


horse  was  just  the  size  she  wanted  to 

ride,  only  half  as  high  as  was  D 's, 

which  she  could  n't  mount  without  get- 
ting on  a  wheel. 

Thus,  with  D 's  help,  we  had  got- 
ten ourselves  into  an  uncomfortable  sit- 
uation. We  concluded  that  we  were  in 
for  it,  and  so,  with  an  air  of  unconcern, 
we  quietly  prepared  for  our  evening  chat, 
hoping  to  have  another  voice  do  most  of 
the  talking,  even  under  the  temporary 
difficulties. 

"  You  have  your  family,  perhaps,  at 
San  Antonio  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Baker  to  break 
the  stranger  s  silence,  and  her  question 
was  more  effective  than  she  had  anti- 
cipated. Casting  his  eyes  over  the  group 
of  us  who  sat  before  him,  he  began  :  — 

"  Ladies,  I  scarcely  ever  speak  of  my 
business  ;  but  that  is  good  brandy.  May 
I  take  just  a  little  more  ?  "  he  asked,  his 

eyes  shunning  D ,  while  he  looked  at 

us  questioningly. 

Mrs.  Baker  and  I  exchanged  a  dubious 
smile,  and  Ida  said,  while  she  reached 
him  the  canteen,  "  It  won't  hurt  him  a 
bit,  mamma  ;  he  is  n't  like  anyone  else," 
and  the  stranger  drank  again,  draining 
the  canteen  dry,  so  that  we  need  not 
fear  another  attack  upon  it. 

"  I  live  up  the  river  a  few  miles,  for 
the  time  being,"  he   began,  "and  you 
were   in  my  way  as  I    was   homeward 
bound.    Meeting  you  was  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  me,  and  quite  enough  to  make 
me  feel  like  talking.     My  father's  stock- 
ranch  is  not  far  from  San  Antonio.     He 
is  an  old  man  now,  and  it  may  be  that 
he  has  wished  his  wayward  boy  had  nev- 
er been  born.     Excepting  myself,  all  of  j 
our  family  are  about  him.    I  am  the  eldJ 
est  child  and  the  only  rover.    My  father! 
was  a  Georgian.    He  is  a  gentleman  and  ] 
always  was.    He  knows,  too,  how  to  en-j 
joy  his  vast  tracts  of   land,  with  their 
sleek  herds  of  cattle.     He  has  horses, 
and  dogs,  too, —  mongrel  and  blooded; 
and  until  I  was  thirty  he  had  slaves  to 
do  all  that  was  to  be  done.     Such  wore 
the  conditions  I  had  lived  under  up  to 
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twenty,  and  the  emancipation  was  a  try- 
ing change  in  our  home.  We  seemed 
poor  then,  but  we  could  not  work  at  slave 
labor.  All  missed  the  slaves  that  had 
been  at  their  daily  beck,  and  yet  we  all 
felt  that  the  slave  could  not  justly  be  a 
slave.  I  wanted  him  to  have  his  rights, 
his  personality,  yet  my  prejudices  too, 
would  have  forbidden  my  working  at 
what  he  had  worked  at.  But  we  were 
not  yet  so  poor.  I  had  my  horses,  too, 
and  have  them  yet ;  but  home  was  no 
longer  the  -same  place  to  us  that  it  was 
before  the  war. 

"How  old  do  you  think  I  am?"  he 
said  abruptly.  "  All  say  about  thirty, 
but  I  am  in  my  fortieth  year.  However, 
I  left  home  ten  years  before  the  war, 
and  under  circumstances  which  forbade 
my  return  except  in  dreaming.  When 
about  twenty,  I  killed  two  members  of 
the  Devlin  family,  neighbors  of  ours, 
for  speaking  abusively  of  my  father,  and 
threatening  vengeance  for  some  natural 
and  honorable  advantage  he  had  over 
them,  and  since  that  time  I  have  been 
missing,  but  in  constant  correspondence 
with  my  family. 

I  have  trapped,  hunted,  fished,  gam- 
Died,  and  battled  with  Indians,  from 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
t  like  the  North  for  general  hunting  and 
trapping,  and  the  South  for  gambling 
and  Indian  fighting  ;  but  I  never  hunt  a 
Ight.  I  spent  a  winter  on  Red  River 
of  the  North,  when  for  months  the  snow 
was  from  four  to  ten  feet  on  the  level.  I 
was  above  old  Fort  Abercrombie,  where 
icrses,  men,  and  clogs,  froze  and  starved 
to  death.  I  '  hoofed  it '  to  Snelling,  and 
.n  the  fall  was  flat-boating  tons  of  furs  to 
St.  Louis, —  the  result  of  my  work  and 
that  of  my  partners.  We  had  a  tough 
experience.  The  hardship  of  both  cold 
and  hunger  was  too  much  for  them,  but 
[  weathered  it.  There  was  a  mint  of 
money  in  furs  at  that  time,  and  I  had 
thousands  when  finally  I  sneaked  home 
:o  spend  a  night  on  the  grounds  which 
you  will  pass  over  before  long.  At  day- 


break I  was  mounted  on  the  best  horse 
my  father  had,  and  flying  up  Cibolo 
Creek,  northward  bound.  I  only  get  in- 
to this  country  occasionally,  and  I  never 
come  and  go  the  same  route  twice  over. 
If  my  letter  goes  all  right,  I  shall  see 
father  and  mother  again,  and  then  I  am 
off  for  another  trip.  If  certain  members 
of  the. Devlin  family  happen  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  I  may  be  able  with  care  to 
spend  a  few  days  at  home." 

At  this  point  the  speaker's  head 
dropped  in  meditation,  and  he  was  silent. 

"  I  knew  that  you  had  been  far  to  the 
north  by  your  use  of  the  word  '  How,'  " 
said  Mrs.  Baker.  "  I  have  myself  been 
as  far  as  northern  Montana,  but  you  it 
seems,  have  been  farther." 

The  remark  served  both  to  end  the 
silence  and  change  the  subject.  The 
stranger  straightened  up  again  and  was 
atfout  to  speak,  when  he  caught  and 
shook  the  empty  canteen  beside  him, 
then  dropped  it  again,  and  said  : — 

"The  word  'How'  I  learned  in  the 
Rockies,  or  on  their  eastern  slopes, 
though  it  is  used  familiarly  elsewhere. 
I  greeted  you  with  it,  but  I  have  sent 
the  greeting  to  others  and  been  met  dif- 
ferently. I  was  preparing  a  venison 
roast  in  a  trapper's'cabin  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  North  Platte  a  few  years 
ago,  and  stepping  to  the  door  thought- 
less of  harm,  I  found  about  thirty  Ara- 
pahoe  Indians  in  battle  array  before  me. 
They  were  at  that  time  on  the  warpath 
with  the  whites.  I  said  '  How  ? '  Then 
the  chief  said  'How,'  and  his  warriors 
all  lowered  their  spears,  which  were  lift 
ed  ready  to  strike.  They  dismounted 
their  ponies,  made  some  trifling  but  fair 
trades  of  blankets  ;  then  remounted  and 
rode  away.  But  at  another  time,  in 
the  lower  Colorado,  the  Indians  were 
bad  and  the  settlers  were  on  their  guard. 
At  dusk  I  pushed  aside  the  blanket  door 
of  a  friend's  cabin,  to  enter  for  an  even- 
ing's chat,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  said  '  How  ? ' 
In  an  instant  I  caught  a  charge  of  shot 
in  my  legs,  and  I  carry  some  of  them 
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yet.  My  friend  was  sitting  by  his  fire, 
and  with  gun  across  his  knees.  He  was 
thinking  of  Indians  at  the  moment  I  so 
suddenly  pulled  the  blanket  aside,  and 
even  as  I  spoke  the  friendly  word  he 
wheeled  around  on  his  stool  to  defend 
himself  from  the  assault  of  a  supposed 
scalper. 

"  I  could  tell  you  of  gambling  troubles, 
but  will  not,  as  ladies  could  not  appreci- 
ate them.  I  could  tell  you,  too,  of  dif- 
ficulties with  Indians,  but  you  are  not 
upon  safe  enough  ground  to  make  that 
an  interesting  theme.  At  this  point, 
too,  you  are  not  far  from  the  Mexican 
line,  with  its  lawless  vaqueros. 

Only  a  year  ago  this  month,  I  was 
hunting  in  the  Greenhorn  Mountains, 
for  the  Pueblo,  Colorado,  market,  when, 
with  unusual  luck,  I  was  occupied  until 
after  dark  in  dressing  some  fresh  game 
and  hanging  it  up  in  trees.  When  I  had 
my  meat  safe,  I  concluded  to  go  into  the 
foothills  to  camp  until  daybreak.  I  found 
a  little  creek,  watered  my  horse,  and 
was  about  to  unsaddle  when  I  was  sud- 
denly seized  from  behind,  and  I  found 
myself  the  prisoner  of  five  men,  three  of 
whom  were  Goodnight's  herders,  while 
the  others  were  from  Canon  City,  and 
hunting  lost  horses.  I  was  taken  as  a 
horsethief,  and  the  man  would  hear  no 
explanation  from  me.  It  was  a  moonlit 
night,  and  after  my  hands  were  tied  se- 
curely, as  they  thought,  they  piled  my 
implements  of  war  in  a  heap,  led  my 
horse  under  a  neighboring  tree,  put  my 
lariat  around  my  neck,  and  made  me 
stand  on  my  horse  while  they  fastened 
the  other  end  to  a  limb.  The  lariat  was 
not  my  only  one,  nor  a  strong  one.  I 
kept  it  for  extra  needs,  but  said  nothing 
of  that,  and  was  glad  at  the  moment  (if 
a  man  could  be  glad  at  such  a  time)  that 
the  other  had  been  left  with  my  meat. 
My  hands  like  my  body  are  slim,  and  I 
worked  them  loose,  the  while  pretend- 
ing to  weep,  and  the  pretense  was  un- 
der the  circumstances  and  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  moon,  fairly  well  sustained. 


I  talked  of  how  unjust  they  were  to  hang 
me  without  judge  or  jury  ;  I  offered  to 
lead  them  to  the  game  I  had  killed  in 
witness  of  what  I  had  said  was  my  sole 
business  in  the  mountains,  and  I  ap- 
pealed to  them  for  the  sake  of  my  old 
mother,  but  to  no  purpose.  Hang  I 
must,  and  so  without  further  parley  my 
horse  was  led  out  from  under  me.  They 
knew  not  that  my  hands  were  free,  but 
in  a  twinkling  I  threw  them  to  the  rope 
above,  leaped  high  into  the  air  from  my 
horse's  rump,  and  as  the  slack  was  tak- 
en up  in  my  fall,  the  rotten  lariat  broke, 
and  I  stood  unharmed  in  their  midst. 
Another  leap,  and  I  had  my  guns.  One 
more,  and  I  was  on  my  horse  again,  and 
before  my  exulting  captors  were  over 
their  surprise,  I  was  galloping  away,  fir- 
ing back  at  the  group  as  I  fled ;  and  my 
three  skinned  deer  may  be  hanging  yet 
in  the  tree  where  I  placed  them  on  that 
evening,  as  1  dared  not  remain  in  the 
vicinity  to  deliver  them  at  the  market 
on  the  following  day." 

Giving  the  canteen  a  wistful  look, 
he  continued,  assured  by  our  attitude 
that  we  were  listening,  "  My  name  is 
Coon,  Zip  Coon,  I  am  called  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  Colonel  Boone  in 
the  Northern  countries.  And  now,  la- 
dies, I  must  thank  you  for  an  evening's 
entertainment,"  he  continued,  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

Again  he  took  the  canteen,  gave  the 
nozzle  its  accustomed  tilt,  while  the  lost 
cork  rattled  in  the  empty  vessel,  and 
"  Here  's  to  the  wish  that  we  may  meet 
again,"  was  his  toast. 

Then  he  arose,  and  with  the  noiseless 
movement  of  a  cat  sprang  upon  his  shag- 
gy steed,  and  there  was  but  a  twinkling 
of  a  silver-mounted  bowie  in  the  check- 
ered moonbeams,  as  he  cantered  away 
under  the  trees  up  the  west  bank  of  the 
Devil's  River. 

D too  had  arisen,  and  gone  to  his 

own  camp,  and  as  the  two  disappeared, 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Baker  : 

"  I  like  him  ;  he  is  fine  looking,  and 
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there  is  something  grand  about  him  al- 
though he  drinks." 

"  I  have  met  some  of  his  kind  in  my 
travels,"  said  she,  "and  whatever  may 
be  their  faults,  I  have  been  persuaded 
after  longer  acquaintance  with  them  to 
think  of  them  always  as  gentlemen. 
They  have  enough  of  the  desperado  in 
them  to  make  them  brave,  and  soul  and 
heart  enough  sometimes  to  make  them 
heroic." 

"  But  he  has  been  a  hunter  and  a  trap- 
per," I  said  with  a  shrug. 

"  What  of  that  ?  "  she  returned.  "  Ani- 
mals always  have  been  hunted,  and  will 
and  must  be  hunted  through  all  time." 

We  then  commented  on  the  improb- 
ability of  our  ever  meeting  our  evening 
visitor  again.  Thinking  now,  twenty 
years  later,  of  his  toast,  I  perceive  that 
he  understood  better  than  did  we  that 
we  were  all  aimless  rovers,  and  therefore 
liable  to  meet  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  globe.  I  little  dreamed  then  that  I 
should  again  meet  him,  and  weep  for  the 
joy  and  fortune  of  it.  I  little  thought 
then  that  this  buckskinned  temporary 
hermit  of  Devil's  River  should  one  day 
save  me  from  a  murderous  tomahawk  ; 


and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  we  cannot 
look  into  the  future. 

"  Where  is  he,  mamma  ?  Is  he  gone, 
Mrs.  Phelps?"  asked  Ida,  lifting  her 
head  from  her  mother's  lap,  where  she 
had  been  sleeping  the  past  hour. 

The  mules,  which  had  been  feeding, 
had  their  ropes  then  drawn  to  short  lim- 
its, and  we  made  our  bed  and  retired  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  to  have  our  en- 
chantment renewed  at  dawn  by  a  pre- 
lude from  a  wild  turkey  gobbler  high 
among  the  trees  a  little  to  our  left.  Mrs. 
Baker  would  not  take  her  rifle  and  go  in 

pursuit  and  D could  not,  so  it  was 

left  with  its  life  and  liberty. 

We  arose  and  looked  with  deep  admi- 
ration upon  the  dew  bespangled  woods 
and  grass-carpeted  open  grounds  that 
surrounded  us.  No,  we  were  not  dream- 
ing,—  we  had  pitched  our  lodge  in  a  wild 
park,  the  most  strikingly  beautiful  it 
was  ever  our  fortune  to  behold.  The 
flora  that  skirted  it  found  deep  appreci- 
ation in  us,  who  had  so  long  traveled 
and  camped  in  a  seemingly  endless,  dry, 
dreary  and  destitute  country  ;  though  as 
we  did  so  its  very  dreariness  had  had  in 
it  a  fascination  unaccountable. 

Dagmar  Mariager. 
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[NOTE  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 
I  SUPPOSE  that  at  this  time  no  one 
looks  for  a  demonstration  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  of  a  future  life,  of  a 
theory  of  conduct,  which  shall  be  exact 
and  satisfying  in  the  manner  of  the 
proofs  of  geometry,  or  which  shall  even 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  demonstra- 
tions of  physical  science.  To  all  those 
who  accept  revelation  with  no  hesita- 
tions, and  especially  to  those  who  sub- 
mit to  its  interpretation  by  an  infallible 


Church,  all  these  and  similar  questions 
are  readily  settled, —  and  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  finally  settled  to  such  per- 
sons only.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  thinking  men 
and  women  who  fall  short  of  the  certain- 
ties to  be  found  in  the  churches,  and 
who  still  must  not  be  regarded  as  irre- 
ligious, since  they  are  ardent  seekers  for 
the  truth  and  for  insight.  Such  persons 
will  value  any  presentation  of  the  great- 
est of  all  human  questions  that  will 
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cause  them  to  reflect  in  a  fruitful  and 
not  in  a  vain  way  —  that  affords  any 
light  upon  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
death.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary 
that  such  a  presentation  shall  agree  at 
all  points  with  one's  personal  views  or 
beliefs.  It  is  simply  requisite  that  what 
is  presented  shall  be  worthy  of  these 
high  questions,  and  shall  be  suggestive, 
and  in  its  own  way  adequate. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  trans- 
lated a  portion  of  a  very  remarkable 
article  by  M.  Sully-Prudhomme,  of  the 
French  Academy,  in  the  Rcvnc  dcs 
Deux  Mondes  for  November  15,  1890.  I 
have  ventured  to  detach  from  the  origi- 
nal article  certain  parts  which  closely 
cohere,  and  to  translate  them  into  words 
that  I  hope  do  noinjusticetotheauthor's 
thought,  though  they  surely  fail  to  re- 
produce his  masterly  form  and  exquisite 
style.  The  original  article  is  a  commen- 
tary "on  the  meaning  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  wager  of  Pascal," —  the 
celebrated  appeal  of  Pascal  to  the  reason 
of  the  unconvinced  to  engage  them  to 
declare  —  to  wager  —  from  every  motive 
of  interest  that  God  must  exist.  There 
is  no  space  here  to  exhibit  the  nature  of 
Pascal's  famous  argument,  (which  is,  of 
course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
most  convinced  Christian,)  nor  yet  to 
show  the  commentary  with  which  M. 
Sully-Prudhomme  accompanies  it.  For 
this  the  original  paper  must  and  should 
be  read.  I  pass  directly  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  article,  which  deals  with  more 
general  and  less  theological  considera- 
tions, and  regards  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  philosopher  rather 
than  from  that  of  the  priest. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  concerned 
about  the  questions  treated,  for  there  are 
no  human  questions  of  equal  moment. 
I  think  there  is  no  one  who  will  not  find 
the  treatment  suggestive,  no  matter  how 
widely  different  may  be  his  personal 
point  of  view.  The  very  difference  in 
the  point  of  view  compels  attention. 

With  this  preface,  which  seems  to  be 


necessary,  I  pass  to  the  extracts  I  have 
translated  and  placed  together. 

E.  S.  H.} 


THE  human  intelligence  perceives,  by 
its  internal  and  external  observation, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  totality  of 
things  —  cf  the  All;  it  explains  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  little  that  it 
perceives,  and  it  explains  that  poraon 
inadequately  and  insufficiently.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  mind  grasps 
only  those  of  the  solar  system  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  render  their  move- 
ments intelligible,  and  it  has  not  yet 
explained  the  origin  of  the  law  that  gov- 
erns them.  In  proportion  as  the  posi- 
tive sciences  advance,  the  region  be- 
tween that  which  the  mind  explains  and 
that  which  yet  remains  for  it  to  explain 
becomes  smaller  and  smaller.  It  is  this 
mysterious  difference  that  has  furnished 
the  material  out  of  which  primitive  re- 
ligions have  been  built ;  and  thus  the 
region  of  the  Divine  has  suffered  a  de- 
crease in  the  imagination  of  mankind, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  progress  of 
the  sciences ;  the  Divine  has  been  pro- 
gressively more  and  more  detached  and 
disengaged  from  that  which  superstition 
has  mingled  with  it.  But  to  the  vision 
of  intelligence,  no  matter  how  narrow 
or  how  cold  the  individual  mind  may  be, 
this  region  cannot  decrease  indefinitely 
and  without  limit.  There  is  in  the  Di- 
vine something  that  is  not  to  be  com- 
pletely reduced  by  the  positive  sciences, 
a  basis  that  they  cannot  dissolve  and  as- 
similate, that  is,  in  fact,  the  Divine  itself. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  fact,  that  all  the 
positive,  all  the  special  sciences,  finally 
bound  together  and  unified,  have  at  last 
achieved  their  collective  work  :  the  final 
result  formulated  in  a  unique  law  would 
still  leave  that  law  unexplained. 

What  is  a  scientific  law  in  reality,  ex- 
cept ageneralfact  obtained  by  induction 
from  particular  and  isolated  facts  ;  and 
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is  not  this  general  fact  unexplained,  just 
as  were  the  particular  facts  which  it  as- 
sociates together  ?  If  the  Divine  were 
completely  eliminated  from  the  physics 
of  the  universe,  it  would  be  even  more 
clearly  distinguishable,  it  would  be  sim- 
ply returned  to  itself,  in  a  word  it  would 
have  become  entirely  metaphysical. 

Now  if  metaphysics  is  defined  in  thfs 
way,  it  is  not  called  upon  to  wait  for  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  positive  sci- 
ence in  order  to  justify  its  object,  since 
its  object  is  now  recognized  and  under- 
stood, and  is  already  placed  outside  of 
the  domain  of  positive  science,  and  since 
we,  may  at  once  define  this  object  as 
all  that  positive  science  (supposed  com- 
pleted) still  lacks  in  order  entirely  to 
satisfy  human  intelligence. 

For  the  intelligence,  the  All, —  the  to- 
tality,—  would  still  remain  unexplained, 
but  it  would  be  absurd  if  it  contained 
nothing  that  might  exist  of  itself  with- 
out the  aid  of  something  else  and  differ- 
ent. The  Divine,  properly  so  called, 
that  which  subsists  after  science,  sup- 
posed completed,  has  freed  it  from  all 
its  idolatrous  or  imaginary  elements,  is 
precisely  that  which  in  the  totality  is 
self-existent,  and  contains  the  complete 
explanation  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  then 
the  necessary,  the  absolute,  the  eternal 
the  infinite,  the  perfect,  for  all  these 
qualities  are  bound  together  and  are  de- 
rived from  the  unique  quality  of  self- 
existence. 

Thus  defined,  the  Divine  exists,  since 
the  necessity  of  its  existence  comes  from 
the  very  definition. 

Human  reason  demands,  in  order  to  be 
satisfied,  that  there  should  be  in  the  All 
something  which  depends  upon  nothing 
else,  which  exists  of  itself,  and  from 
which  all  the  rest  proceeds  ;  this  is  the 
Divine,  the  veritable  God,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  more.  We  proceed  from 
and  depend  upon  Him,  like  all  the  rest 
that  is  not  self-existent.  But  what  is  the 
nature  of  our  dependence  ?  What  are 
the  ties  that  unite  us  to  him  ?  Can  we 


act  so  that  our  actions  reach  even  to  our 
First  Cause,  and  there  determine  a  reac- 
tion that  is  important  for  us  ?  Or  do 
our  acts  become  effaced  in  the  immen- 
sity of  the  All,  like  the  dying  ripples 
produced  by  a  pebble  thrown  into  the 
sea  ?  And  if  we  are  in  relations  with  our 
Cause,  with  the  Divine,  is  it  solely  dur- 
ing the  period  of  our  apparition  upon 
the  earth,  or  psrhaps  in  some  other 
sphere,  beyond,  and  in  the  future  ?  For 
if  it  is  not  demonstrated  that  our  essence 
escapes  from  death,  at  least  in  part? 
neither  is  it  demonstrated  that  it  is  en- 
tirely annihilated  with  our  body.  The 
complex  virtuality,  whatever  it  may  be, 
that  incites  and  orders  the  assemblage 
of  external  atoms  to  constitute  our  body, 
and  that  imposes  on  our  organs  their 
forms  and  uses,  (a  virtuality  that  is  at 
once  plastic  and  formative,  and  moreover 
susceptible  of  conscious-ness,  sensibility, 
intelligence  and  will,)  existed  long  be- 
fore we  ourselves  existed,  in  our  most 
remote  ancestors,  from  whom  we  derive 
it  hereditarily  by  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  generations.  It  has  been 
many  times  renewed  before  our  time  in 
our  forefathers,  and  it  renews  within 
ourselves  the  materials  furnished  by  the 
aliments  that  we  derive  from  air  and 
earth.  Since  it  has  subsisted  and  still 
subsists  under  such  a  variety  of  bodily 
forms,  successively  reconstituted  and 
broken  up,  we  are  not  authorized  to 
affirm  that  on  the  breaking  up  of  our 
form  this  virtuality  will  itself  be  annihi- 
lated. 

We  are  completely  ignorant  of  its  na- 
ture and  essence,  which  is  a  marvelous 
fact ;  for  every  virile  individual  of  our 
ancestral  series  shows  within  himself 
that  virtuality  repeated  and  multiplied 
in  an  infinity  of  exemplars,  each  one  of 
which  might  have  sufficed,  and  of  which 
one,  at  least,  actually  has  sufficed,  to  re- 
produce itself  with  modifications,  by  ap- 
propriating another  and  a  different  vir- 
tuality of  an  opposite  sex  and  different 
origin. 
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In  the  presence  of  a  marvel  like  this, 
would  it  not  be  rash,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  to  believe  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  the  truth,  and  to  affirm 
that  the  individual  completely  perishes 
when  his  body  dies  ? 

There  is,  however,  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  us  than  to  be  fixed  in  this  re- 
spect. Pascal  feels  this,  and  expresses 
it  with  singular  force.  "  The  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  (at  least,  its  survival  after 
this  life)  is  a  thing  so  vitally  important 
to  us,  which  teaches  us  so  profoundly, 
that  no  one  who  has  not  lost  all  feel- 
ing can  be  indifferent  regarding  this 
question.  Each  of  our  actions  and  our 
thoughts  must  take  such  different  routes 
according  as  there  is  or  is  not  eternal 
welfare  to  hope  for,1  that  it  is  impossible 
to  take  a  step  with  sense  and  judgment 
without  regulating  it  by  the  view  of  that 
point  which  is  to  be  our  ultimate  object. 
Thus,  our  first  interest  and  our  first  duty 
is  to  enlighten  ourselves  on  this  question, 
upon  which  all  our  conduct  depends. 
And  this  is  why  I  make  an  extreme 
distinction  among  those  who  are  not 
convinced,  between  those  who  spend 
their  best  force  to  inform  themselves, 
and  those  who  live  without  thinking  of 
it  and  without  concern  for  it." 

Shall  we  wait,  then,  until  positive  sci- 
ence has  instructed  us  upon  that  which 
we  are  in  so  high  a  degree  interested 
to  know  at  once,  in  order  that  we  may 
regulate  our  life  by  it  ?  This  would 
be  to  wait  long,  for  in  the  succession 
of  the  sciences  psychology  is  the  last 
that  should  be  organized  ;  its  decisions 
depend  upon  the  last  conclusions  of 
physiology,  — a  science  that  is  but  just 
founded. 

Let  us  see  then  if,  in  default  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  all  spontaneous  reve- 
lation is  refused  to  us  upon  our  psychic 
essence  and  its  relations  with  the  Divine. 

The   satisfaction,   the    content    that 

1  It  is  the  Christian  who  is  speaking  ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  there  may  bs  anather  life,  an:l  oar  a^cjunts  to 
render. —  SULLY-PKCDH  JMMK. 


comes  to  one  by  sacrifice,  by  the  victory 
of  the  will  over  the  appetites,by  an  effort 
to  serve  another  ;  remorse,  indignation, 
modesty,  esteem,  scorn  ;  pride  and  the 
feeling  of  humiliation  ;  admiration,  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  ecstatic  aspiration 
awaked  by  beauty  ;  each  and  all  of  these 
states  of  the  soul  depend  upon  and  are 
deprived  from  a  single  feeling,  to  which 
it  is  easy  to  refer  them  all,  which  escapes 
analysis  though  its  consequences  are 
perhaps  very  considerable. 

Each  man  feels  himself  to  have  a 
value,  a  worth  :  in  the  first  place  a  spe- 
cific worth,  which  he  feels  because  he 
belongs  to  the  human  race  rather  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  population  of  the 
earth ;  and  then  an  individual  worth, 
which  comes  from  the  comparison  that 
he  makes  of  his  natural  gifts,  of  his  ac- 
quired qualities,  and  of  what  he  calls  his 
merits  with  those  of  other  men.  This 
double  worth  is  revealed  to  him  by  his 
consciousness,  by  the  special  joy  or  sad- 
ness that  accompanies  the  acts  of  his 
will.  He  feels  this  worth  variable  with- 
in himself,  capable  of  being  increased  by 
age  or  by  effort. 

He  recognizes,  moreover,  in  the  worth 
of  the  organized  beings  of  the  earth,  a 
progression  of  which  man  is  the  highest 
term  ;  he  experiences  finally,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  beautiful,  a  kind  of  appaal 
from  the  infinite  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
towards  which  he  needs  must  strive,  and 
which  he  can  fully  attain  only  by  pass- 
ing out  of  and  beyond  the  terrestrial 
sphere.  He  feels  that  in  so  far  as  he  is 
man,  he  participates  in  and  can  associate 
himself  with  a  universal  striving  towards 
the  higher,  that  is  to  say,  towards  what 
is  of  increasingly  greater  worth.  This 
ascension  in  the  life  identifies  morals 
with  aesthetics  In  fact,  the  perception 
of  plastic  or  of  musical  beauty  is  accom- 
panied with  a  grave  and  delightful  feel- 
ing of  some  higher  existence,  which  is 
expressing  itsown  charm  by  that  beauty, 
and  whose  elevation  is  only  to  be  con- 
ceived as  an.  increase  of  worth,  of  value, 
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which  increase  is  itself  moral  beauty, 
dignity. 

The  moral  consciousness,  that  intimate 
announcement  of  a  law  imposed  on  con- 
duct, warns  the  man  of  the  necessity 
that  he  is  under  to  obey  this  law,  or  else 
to  retrograde,  to  diminish  in  worth.  The 
obligatory  nature  'of  duty  arises  from 
this  alternative.  At  the  last  analysis, 
the  categorical  imperative  is  the  law  of 
universal  proceeding  towards  a  more  and 
more  complex  organization  for  the  pro- 
gress and  the  dignity  of  the  species,  and 
that  which  is  imperative  in  this  law  is 
the  summons  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  this  progress  under  penalty  of  losing 
in  dignity. 

In  proportion  as  consciousness  awakes 
in  the  beings  of  the  ascensional  series, 
whose  every  grade  is  a  superior  degree 
of  dignity,the  direction  of  the  movement 
passes  from  the  instinct  and  the  appe- 
tite to  the  intelligence  and  to  the  will, 
and  the  moral  consciousness  is  born  to  in- 
dicate to  the  will  and  intelligence  in  what 
paths  they  must  move.  Life  and  dignity 
in  living  are  in  so  close  a  relation  that 
to  regress  in  dignity  is  to  live  less  ;  it  is 
to  descend  again  some  rounds  of  the  lad- 
der of  life;  and  from  this  it  comes  that 
among  beings  that  have  a  sentiment  of 
their  entire  dignity,  moral  obligation 
speaks  to  the  consciousness  as  imperi- 
ously as  the  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

But  is  not  all  this  illusory  or  chimer- 
ical ?  Are  these  different  moral  states 
really  evidences,  as  we  are  tempted  to 
believe  —  are  they  objective  ?  Or,  since 
they  are  innate,  irreducible,  should  we 
not  rather  infer  that  they  are  simple 
legacies  amassed  by  a  long  heredity, 
simple  centuries-old  depositions  of  prej- 
udices useful  for  the  preservation  of  so- 
ciety and  of  impressions  made  by  the 
mystery  of  the  universe  (which  was  then 
complete)  upon  the  virgin  brains  of  our 
first  ancestors  ?  Is  the  interpretation 
which  we  have  given,  or  is  any  other 
which  might  be  given,  be  it  never  so  se- 
ductive, admissible  in  a  certain  degree? 


In  how  far  does  it  approach  the  truth  ; 
what  chance  of  it  being  true  ? 

This  is  precisely  the  hazard  of  the 
forced  wager  (of  Pascal).  Doubt  in  this 
regard  varies  from  one  man  to  another, 
according  to  his  race,  his  education,  his 
personal  reflection,  his  mental  predis- 
position to  believe  and  to  fear.  Accord- 
ing as  we  form  an  idea  more  or  less  ac- 
curate of  the  signification  of  these  moral 
states,  we  shall  fix  within  wider  or  closer 
limits  the  probability  of  the  hazard  and 
the  chances  more  or  less  favorable  of  the 
wager  that  we  shall  make. 

For  the  modern  European  and  for 
every  man  of  European  stock,  in  spite 
of  his  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the 
snares  of  illusion,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
suspect  the  witness  of  the  moral  con- 
sciousness and  even  that  of  the  aesthetic 
sense,  or  to  deprive  the  words  moral 
worth,  merit,  responsibility,  duty,  etc., 
of  all  objective  meaning. 

Doubt  upon  the  transcendental  origin 
of  these  intuitive  notions  is,  in  reality, 
rather  verbal  than  actual.  That  which 
the  philosopher  dares  not  affirm  in  his 
speculations  from  intellectual  prudence, 
the  man,  the  father  of  a  family,  the  cit- 
izen, affirms  resolutely  by  his  conduct. 
The  latter  takes  no  account  of  the  pre- 
cautions of  the  former.  He  feels  him- 
self constrained  to  good  faith,  to  justice, 
in  a  word,  to  virtue,  imperiously,  not  by 
taste,  by  a  kind  of  refined  dilettantism, 
because  it  pleases  him,  but  independently 
of  Jiis  will ;  that  is  to  say,  by  an  exter- 
nal and  superior  injunction,  by  a  cate- 
gorical imperative,  in  which  he  recog- 
nizes more  or  less  expressly  and  clearly 
his  deepest  bond  with  the  first  and  sov- 
eign  cause,  with  the  Divine.  Thus  he 
is  inclined  to  wager  in  favor  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  divinity  whose  action  upon  his 
destiny  is  not  to  be  passed  over  ;  if  his 
•passion  prevails  over  his  inclination  to 
wagerthus,and  puts  his  conduct  in  oppo- 
sition with  his  supreme  interest,  he  re- 
proaches himself  and  is  vexed  with  him- 
self on  that  account.  He  desires  that  his 
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present  life  shall  not  compromise  his  fu- 
ture beyond  the  tomb  ;  a  future  that  is 
unknown,uncertain,but  that  may  well  be 
another  life  of  reparations  (either  of 
reward  or  of  expiation)  of  the  first.  For 
it  is  not  evident  that  the  essence  of  the 
Divine  does  not  revolt  from  the  equal 
annihilation  of  the  evil  doer,  who  goes 
unpunished  upon  the  earth,  and  of  his 
victim,  who  goes  uncompensated  ;  from 
the  annihilation  of  the  benefactor,  who 
is  misunderstood,  and  of  the  ingrate, 
who  is  un whipped  of  justice.  We  feel 
that  an  indifference  like  this  towards 
the  fate  of  the  sensibilities  would  be 
something  irrational, —  likeathing  which 
is  revolting  in  the  principle  of  sentient 
life. 

We  cannot,  liDwever,  conceal  from 
ourselves  thit  the  spectacle  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live  spares  us  no  scandal. 
The  blind  and  ferocious  struggle  for 
existence  seems  to  bs  its  law ;  species 
exist  only  by  the  continual  sacrifice  of 
the  most  feeble  to  the  needs  of  the 
strongest.  No  pity  finds  a  place  in  this 
frightful  conflict  of  brutal  appetites. 
Altruism  is  only  revealed  between  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species,  and  then 
only  in  the  interest  of  its  preservation  ; 
maternal  love  fades  out  as  soon  as  the 
infant  has  become  capable  of  striving  in 
its  turn  to  defend  and  to  sustain  its  life. 

It  seems,  moreover,  as  if  there  had 
been  absolutely  nothing  in  common  be- 
tween our  human  ideas  of  justice,  of 
goodness,  and  the  plan  of  creation  on 
the  earth,  up  to  the  time  of  man's  ap- 
pearance upon  it.1  In  order  to  attribute 

1  NOTK  K\  THF.  TRANSLATOR. —  If  this  picture  of  the 
unspeakable  conflict  and  distress  of  the  world  seems  too 
despairing,  as  drawn  by  the  philosopher,  let  us  stop  for 
a  moment  to  display  that  drawn  by  the  priest — by  <  lar- 
dinal  Newman,  in  his  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  (page  267), 
who  says  :  — 

"  To  consider  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth,  its 
various  history,  the  many  races  of  men,  their  starts, 
their  fortunes,  their  mutual  alienation,  their  conflicts  ; 
and  their  ways,  habits,  governments,  forms  of  worship  ; 
their  enterprises,  their  aimless  courses,  their  random 
achievements  and  acquirements,  the  impotent  conclu- 
sion of  long-standing  facts,  the  tokens,  so  faint  and 
broken,  of  a  superintending  design,  the  blind  evolution 


justice  and  goodness  to  the  Divine,  it 
seems  that  we  must  conceive  divinity, 
without  a  basis  for  the  conception,  as  of 
the  human  type.  Even  if  this  assimila- 
tion may  be  legitimate,  still  the  qualities 
of  goodness  and  justice  must,  to  clothe 
a  divine  character,  be  absolute,  without 
conditions  to  limit  them,  and  conse- 
quently completed  and  perfect.  Now  if 
human  goodness  and  justice  are  quite 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  pain 
and  evil,  since  their  principal  object  is 
to  prevent  or  to  compensate  them,  it  is 
not  so  in  regard  to  goodness  and  justice 
that  are  divine  ;  for  these,  being  perfect, 
would  be  not  only  constrained  to  cor- 
rect the  effects  of  evil,  but  they  would 
be  by  their  very  essence  obliged  to 
eternally  exclude  pain  and  to  eternal- 
ly create  and  spread  broadcast  the  most 
perfect  felicity  in  the  universe.  But 
all  the  life  history  of  our  planet  pro- 
tests, alas,  against  the  attribution  of 
these  human  qualities  to  the  Divine. 
Thus  there  results  a  cruel  contradiction 
between  the  results  of  experience  and 
the  optimistic  intuitions  upon  which  our 
Morals  and  our  Esthetics  are  founded. 
After  having  brought  forward  all  the 

o  o 

chances  that  are  favorable  to  the  object- 
ivity of  these  intuitions,  we  are  still  con- 
strained to  oppose  to  them  the  chances, 
almost  equal,  that  are  contrary  to  them. 

of  what  turn  out  to  be  great  powers  or  truths,  the  pro- 
gress of  things,  as  if  from  unreasoning  elements,  not 
towards  final  causes,  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  man. 
his  far-reaching  aims,  his  short  duration,  the  curtain 
hung  over  his  .futurity,  the  disappointments  of  life,  the 
defeat  of  good,  the  success  of  evil,  physical  pain,  men- 
tal anguish,  the  prevalence  and  intensity  of  sin,  the  per- 
vading idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreary,  hopeless 
irreligion,  that  condition  of  the  whole  race  so  fearfully 
\ct  exactly  described  in  the  Apostle's  words,  '  having  no 
hope  and  without  God  in  the  world,'— all  this  is  :\  vis- 
ion to  di/./y  and  appall  ;  and  inflicts  upon  the  mind  tin- 
sense  of  a  profound  mystery,  which  is  absolutely  be- 
yond human  solution.  What  shall  be  said  to  this 
heart-piercing,  renson-be\\ildering  fact;'  1  can  only  an- 
swer, t  hat  either  there  is  no  C'reator,  or  this  living  .so- 
ciety of  men  is  in  a  true  SCUM-  discarded  from  His 

6 //"there  be  a  God,-- 

sine?  there  is  a  God, —  the  human  race  is  implicated 
in  Mime  terrible  aboriginal  calamity.  1 1  is  out  of  joint 
with  the  purposes  of  its  Creator " 
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If  on  the  one  hand  we  incline,  on  the 
faith  of  our  intimate  suggestions,  to 
wager  in  favor  of  a  future  life  in  which 
our  need  of  justice,  of  love,  and  of  beati- 
tude will  be  satisfied,  on  the  other  we 
are  invited  by  the  evidenc  immorality  of 
the  natural  laws  that  are  the  expression 
of  the  Divine  round  about  us,  not  to  sac- 
rifice the  present  satisfaction  of  our  ap- 
petites in  a  wager  in  which  the  hazard 
offers  us  no  satisfaction  for  the  sacrifice, 
since  we  can  only  expect  to  be  rewarded 
for  it  by  an  act  of  Divine  bounty,  or  at 
least  of  Divine  justice.  We  are  impelled 
to  lose  all  confidence,  all  hope,  in  our  re- 
lations with  the  Divine. 

Shall  we  then  yield  to  the  temptation, 
to  deny,  as  fallacious,  the  voice  of  con- 
sciousness ;  to  stifle,  as  sterile,  our  yearn- 
ings and  our  hopes  of  super-terrestrial 
ascension  ;  to  trample  down,  as  deceiv- 
ing, our  aspirations  towards  the  ideal 
that  is  expressed  by  beauty  ?  Shall  we 
throw  ourselves  back  in  despair  into  the 
narrow  limits  of  animal  life  ?  If  we  do, 
we  shall  impose  upon  faculties  of  ours 
that  are  distinctively  human  a  still  great- 
er sacrifice  than  that  which  the  opposite 
course  would  exact  from  our  sensual  ap- 
petites. It  is  then  necessary,  at  all 
costs,  to  endeavor  to  conciliace,  by  a 
determined  seeking,  the  spontaneous 
indications  that  we  find  in  the  depths 
of  our  heart  with  the  results  of  external 
experience  which  are  contrary  in  appear- 
ance. 

Such  a  research  should  be,  however, 
vivid,  and  also  limited  to  the  probabili- 
ties ;  if  not,  it  will  be  useless,  for  other- 
wise it  would  be  as  well  to  leave  to  the 
slow  progress  of  positive  science  the 
task  of  resolving  the  difficulties  that  it 
behoves  us  to  conquer.  Let  us  not  for- 
get, in  fact,  that  we  wish  to  anticipate 
this  progress  because  we  are  forced  to 
live  even  before  we  have  learned  the  se- 
cret of  living. 

We  ask  from  reflection  only  those  ap- 
proximate and  rough  results  that  per- 
mit us  to  make  the  wager  with  some 


sufficient  chance  of  winning.  Positive 
science  does  not  yet  furnish  us  with 
assured  rules  of  conduct,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  make  the  wager  only  because 
science  is  not  yet  in  a  state  to  substitute 
a  certainty  for  the  doubt  within  us.  Let 
us  resign  ourselves,  then,  to  determining 
only  that  which  we  must  know  in  order 
to  influence,  by  never  so  little,  the  bal- 
ance of  our  choice. 

Now  if  the  odious  spectacle,  which  we 
see  before  us,  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence between  all  terrestrial  species 
shocks  us,  if  it  offends  the  moral  con- 
sciousness within  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  triumph  of  force  has  its  end  in  the 
excellence  of  the  organism,  revealed  as 
it  is  by  the  beauty  of  structure ;  and 
our  aesthetic  sense  finds  its  satisfaction 
there  and  proceeds  to  revise  our  moral 
judgment  and  to  suspend,  at  least,  our 
indignation.  Harmony  in  proportion  is 
but  a  sign  ;  it  announces  a  progress  in* 
the  life.  The  complexity  and  the  con- 
cert of  organs  impose  upon  the  entire 
form  of  the  body  that  variety  in  unity 
which  is  a  condition  of  grace  ;  motion 
and  gesture  translate  the  impulses  of 
instinct  and  of  will.  In  the  higher  spe- 
cies the  effect  of  the  countenance  be- 
comes more  and  more  distinctive,  and 
in  man  it  is  completely  separate  and 
specialized.  Moreover,  man  is  endowed 
with  the  greatest  aptitude  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  form  ;  his  aesthetic  feelings 
exercise  themselves  not  only  upon  the 
forms  of  the  real  beings  by  which  he  is 
surrounded,  but  also  upon  those  which 
he  is  capable  of  creating,  and  whose 
types  are  indicated,  not  furnished,  to 
him  by  the  reality;  his  imagination  sur- 
passes the  real,  and  tends  towards  a 
round  in  the  ladder  of  life  that  is  above 
the  one  on  which  he  stands. 

No  reason  can  be  assigned  to  show 
that  the  ascensional  series  of  living  be- 
ings should  stop  and  end  with  man  ;  it 
is  then  quite  probable  that  his  aspira- 
tion towards  the  higher  is  objective,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  is  his  interpretation 
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of  a  particular  expressive  form  taken  on 
by  a  living  being  on  the  earth. 

Both  astronomy  and  geology  witness 
that  for  an  incalculable  time  Nature  has 
been  in  the  travail  of  life,  and  we  see 
her  still  elaborating  her  productions  in 
the  effort  to  realize  some  ideal,  which, 
though  obscure,  is  undeniable  ;  we  feel 
ourselves  drawn  forward  in  this  gigantic 
effort  toward  a  sublime  goal.  We  can 
only  resist  this  drawing  by  doing  vio- 
lence to  all  the  impulses  of  our  nature. 
A  feeling  of  remorse  warns  us  of  our 
failures,  and  no  philosophic  considera- 
tions can  stifle  it ;  an  intimate  joy  sig- 
nalizes the  increased  worth  —  the  value 
—  that  we  gain  from  our  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  the  universal  progress  ;  ad- 
miration makes  us  honor  in  others  each 
victory  of  the  will  over  appetite  and  of 
love  over  egotism  in  the  service  of  this 
..sacred  struggle  whose  object  is  to  in- 
crease and  to  perfect  all  life. 

Daily  to  increase  in  worthiness  — such 
is  the  rule  of  conduct  graven  on  the  hu- 
man consciousness  by  the  tiivine  promot- 
er of  the  universal  evolution.  It  is  at 
least  sufficiently  probable  to  make  it  the 
safest  for  us  to  act  as  if  it  were  certain, 
for  if  we  abandon  the  chance  to  increase 
in  worthiness  and  to  conquer  the  rank 
that  corresponds  to  our  merit  in  the  as- 
cending scale  of  created  beings,  we  run 
the  risk  of  descending  these  steps,  and 
we  sacrifice'  the  possible  outcome,  the 
founded  hope  of  satisfying  our  highest 
aspirations ;  and  we  sacrifice  this  hope 
to  the  fear  of  losing  the  present  joys  of 
a  degraded  life,  inferior  and  deeply  trou- 
bled as  its  joys  are  at  best. 

If  the  existence  of  pain  inspires  in  us 
serious  doubts  upon  the  divine  benevo- 
lence with  regard  to  creation,  and  speci- 
ally in  regard  to  humanity,  it  is  still  cer- 
tain that  the  moral  worth  which  consti- 
tutes our  pride  and  to  which  we  owe  the 
most  human  joy,  would  be  impossible 
were  it  not  for  pain.  Would  it  be  prefer- 
able if  this  species  of  joy,  which  is  per- 
haps felt  by  every  being  in  the  universe 


that  is  gaining  a  consciousness  of  life 
and  is  aspiring,  were  suppressed  ?  Is 
the  sentiment  of  dignity  too  dearly 
bought  by  life  ? 

Without  doubt,  all  men  will  not  make 
the  same  reply  to  this  question.  The 
heroes  and  the  martyrs  are  rare,  but  they 
represent  the  glory  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, the  most  finished  product  that  a 
laborious  and  slow  selection  has  extract- 
ed,—  and  this  product  is  precisely  the 
most  worthy.  We  should  hesitate  to 
strike  them  out  of  nature,  in  order  to 
substitute  for  them  the  most  ingenious 
machines  for  enjoying  happiness.  Be- 
sides we  have  no  right  to  do  this  until 
they  have  been  consulted,  and  the  si- 
lence of  their  tombs  obliges  us  to  respect 
the  mysterious  law  that  is  forcing  us  to 
the  same  abode. 

Life  on  the  earth  is  plainly  a  horrible 
hand  to  hand  combat,  in  which  the  heart 
bleeds  alike  for  the  blows  that  it  receives 
and  for  those  that  it  sees  given.  Noth- 
ing less  resembles  the  tenderness  of  a 
father  than  the  inexorable  sternness  that 
presides  over  this  butchery.  And  yet, 
if  the  fugitives  only  are  vanquished,  if 
the  victory  is  fruitful,  if  many  consola- 
tions flow  from  it,  if  there  is  a  laurel  for 
every  wound,  yet,  yet  we  may  dare  the 
combat.  Moreover,  the  struggle  has 
begun,  and  we  are  in  spite  of  ourselves 
enrolled  ;•  if  to  fly  is  to  lose  the  fight,  to 
accept  it  is  to  have  gained  it. 

Let  us  then  wager  for  the  veracity  of 
the  word  that  is  so  obscure  and  at  the 
same  time  so  imperative,  that  in  the 
most  secret  depths  of  our  being  whis- 
pers to  us  the  command  to  be  worthy  — 
to  collaborate  in  the  work  of  universal 
progress  towards  the  mysterious  ideal 
of  Nature.  In  the  presence  of  the  ter- 
rible problem  that  the  silence  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  imposes  on  the  human  will, 
let  us  adopt  the  solution  proposed  to  us 
by  the  interior  voice  of  consciousness. 
We  admit  the  utility  of  instinct  to  the 
animals ;  let  us  admit  the  interest,  and 
thus  the  objectivity  of  the  moral  aesthe- 
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tic  sense  in  man,  since  without  this 
spontaneous  revelation  man  can  no  more 
act  as  man  than  an  animal  without  in- 
stinct can  act  conformably  to  its  own 
essence  —  in  a  word,  live,  exist.  If  an- 
imals find  within  themselves  the  direct- 
ive impulse  that  permits  them  to  live,  it 
is  not  likely  that  man,  alone  among  all 
living  things  on  the  earth,  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  guide  for  his  conduct.  Now 
the  guide  that  comes  from  his  appetites 
is  plainly  not  sufficient,  since  it  does  not 
distinguish  him  from  an  animal  ;  it  is 
then  natural  that  he  should  seek  within 
himself  a  higher  rule  of  conduct,  more 
specially  human,  and  it  is  not  less  nat- 
ural that  he  should  find  it  in  his  con- 
sciousness. If  he  trusts  to  this,  that 
which  he  risks  losing  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  anything  human,  for  it  is  the 
share  of  happiness  that  he  has  in  com- 
mon with  inferior  creatures.  If  he  de- 
sires to  be  veritably  a  man,  he  cannot 
attach  a  value  to  this  happiness  at  all 
comparable  with  the  advantage  which 
he  is  offered  in  the  high  probability  of 
accomplishing  his  true  destiny  by  sacri- 
ficing that  grosser  share  of  happiness  to 
the  chance  of  a  felicity  truly  worthy  of 
him. 

Let  us  add,  moreover,  that  there  are 
many  persons  to  whom  this  forced  wager 
may  remain  indifferent.  Following  the 
guide  of  their  .own  appetites,  they  have 
wagered  according  to  their  own  will,  al- 


though unknown  to  themselves,  if  they 
occupy  a  place  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings  so  near  to  the  animals  that  their 
consciousness  suggests  to  them  scarcely 
any  distinction  between  good  and  evil, 
or  scarcely  any  aspiration  towards  the 
better.  Even  in  superior  races,  there 
are  many  individuals  who,  by  a  kind  of 
atavism,  have  lagged  back  in  the  moral 
progress  of  their  ancestors.  Such  per- 
sons, also,  do  not  feel  themselves  inter- 
ested in  taking  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  wager.  They  are  engaged  in  it  un- 
knowingly and  without  the  least  anxiety 
regarding  a  future  beyond  the  earth. 
Those  who  feel  within  themselves  dig- 
nity sufficient  to  be  hazarded  by  blind 
conduct,  are  alone  interested  in  weighing 
the  chances. 

What  we  have  just  said  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  wager  that  is  imposed  on 
every  man  by  the  very  necessity  to  live 
before  he  knows  with  certainty  how  he 
ought  to  live,  is  but  a  very  summary 
statement  of  the  question. 

The  moral  worth  of  an  individual,  that 
is  to  say  the  degree  in  which  the  quali- 
ties of  the  man  are  separated  from  those 
of  the  brute,  can  be  measured  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  of  the  risks 
that  he  runs  in  this  terrible  game  of 
chance,  for  he  runs  this  risk  only  in  so 
far  as  he  has  made  himself  responsible 
for  his  choice,  by  acquiring  the  essential 
characteristics  of  humanity. 

Su  lly-PrudJwm  m  c. 
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A  PULLMAN  CAR  WOOING. 


SCENE  :  Eastern-bound  Pullman  car 
at  the  Oakland  mole. 

Time  :  3.30  P.  M. 

Enter  elderly  gentleman,  carrying 
small  valise  and  large  hamper.  Follow- 
ing him  two  ladies,  evidently  mother  and 
daughter.  Daughter  in  dark  blue  travel- 
ing costume,  with  large  bunch  of  violets 
pinned  to  front  of  her  jacket ;  is  a  pretty 
slender  girl,  of  about  nineteen.  Both  la- 
den with  flowers,  books,  and  numerous 
small  parcels,  which  they  deposit  in  sec- 
tion nearest  middle  of  car.  The  follow- 
ing conversation  ensues  : — 

"Gladys, dear,  I  am  really  worried  over 
your  taking  this  trip  alone.  Had  you  not 
better  wait  a  day  or  so,  to  see  if  we  can 
hunt  some  one  up  to  accompany  you  ?" 

"  O,  no  indeed,  papa.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  Mr.  Wilson  was  taken,  ill  so 
suddenly  this  morning,  so  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
son could  not  go  with  me  this  afternoon, 
but  you  see  I  '11  have  to  start  today  to 
reach  Omaha  in  time  for  Clara's  wed- 
ding, especially  as  I  'm  to  be  bridesmaid. 
You  and  mamma  must  not  worry,  for  I 
shall  get  along  all  right  alone." 

In  the  meanwhile  other  passengers 
come  in,  and  find  their  respective  sec- 
tions. The  engine  toots  warningly.  A 
few  more  kisses  and  hurried  instruc- 
tions, and  papa  and  mamma  are  gone. 
The  train  moves  off,  slowly  at  first,  then 
with  increasing  speed  carries  her  farther 
and  farther  away  from  the  two  worried 
souls  she  had  just  left. 

Gladys  felt  a  little  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  this,-  her  first  long  journey 
alone,  and  kept  her  face  turned  toward 
the  fast-flying  but  unnoticed  landscape, 
for  the  blue  eyes  behind  the  long  veil 
were  blurred  with  tears. 

Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  her  parents, 
now  on  the  way  to  their  home  in  San 
Francisco.  She  knew  how  much  they 


would  miss  her, —  the  only  child, — 
though  she  was  going  to  stay  only  a  few 
weeks  with  her  Omaha  friends.  She 
thought,  too,  of  someone  else  who — well, 
some  one  who  was  also  left  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Finally,  turning  to  inspect  her  fellow- 
travelers,  she  thought  the  few  men  and 
two  fussy  old  ladies  looked  very  uninter- 
esting. Thrown  carelessly  in  the  sec- 
tion opposite  was  a  valise  and  man's 
ulster,  but  the  owner  was  not  visible.  She 
then  turned  her  attention  to  the  books, 
candy,  and  flowers,  piled  up  in  front  of 
her.  She  read,  smiled  over,  and  tucked 
away  in  her  hand  bag,  the  cards  and  tiny 
sealed  notes  hidden  in  the  candy  boxes 
or  attached  to  the  bouquets. 

Time  passed,  and  with  a  restless  little 
yawn  Gladys  glanced  at  her  watch  and 
found  it  after  six.  The  porter  just  then 
announced  that  a  stop  will  be  made  now 
at  Sacramento  for  dinner. 

Gladys  thought  of  the  bother  of  un- 
packing the  neatly-strapped  hamper  for 
just  one  meal, —  disliked  the  idea  of  go- 
ing out  at  the  station  alone, —  wished 
Mrs.  Wilson  had  come, —  then  decided 
to  dine  on  candy,  as  she  was  not  very 
hungry. 

At  the  moment  a  familiar  form  came 
up  the  aisle,  and  in  a  second  a  tall,  hand- 
some young  man  was  standing  near  with 
outstretched  hand.  A  gleam  of  amuse- 
ment was.in  his  dark  eyes  as  he  quietly 
said,  "  How  do  you  do,  Gladys  ?  " 

A  delicate  pink  colored  her  cheeks  as 
she  shook  hands,  and  answered  him  with 
a  surprised  and  rather  cool,  "Why,  Jack, 
where  did  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  the  smoking  room,  where  I  've 
been  for  the  last  three  hours,  ever  since 
I  came  in,  and  found  you  so  wrapped  up 
in  the  scenery,  you  did  not  see  me,"  he 
replied,  moving  some  books  away  and 
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sitting  beside  her  in  the  most  matter-of-. 
course  way. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Jack  ?" 

"To  Omaha,  Gladys." 

"What  for?"  asked  she,  suspiciously. 

"Partly  business, —  partly  pleasure. 
Business,  to  take  care  of  you  ;  pleasure, 
to  be  with  you,"  he  answered  concisely. 

"  Now,  Jack,  you  know  that  is  very 
foolish,  after — " 

"  Last  night,  when  you  refused  me 
again.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  you  see  I  can't 
help  being  foolish.  Was  born  so,  I 
guess,"  said  Jack  resignedly. 

Dead  silence  followed  this  for  about- 
two  minutes.  She  looked  steadily  out 
of  the  window,  while  he  gazed  absently 
at  the  bald  head  of  a  man  a  few  seats  in 
front. 

Then  he  broke  the  silence  by  leaning 
towards  her  and  saying  in  a  very  soft  and 
persuasive  tone,  "  Gladys,  won't  you  re- 
consider what  you  said  last  night  ? " 

Looking  around  nervously  to  see  if 
any  one  could  hear,  she  answered,  "  No, 
Jack,  —  please  don't  go  over  that  again, 
for  it  won't  do  one  bit  of  good." 

He  looked  disappointed  ;  then  picking 
up  her  jacket  said,  "  Well,  we  are  almost 
at  Sacramento.  Come,  let  us  go  out  to 
dinner." 

Gladys  rose  quickly,  glad  that  she  did 
not  have  to  dine  on  candy  after  all ;  and 
while  helping  her  with  her  coat  Jack  cas- 
ually remarked  :  — 

"  You  have  lots  of  flowers." 

"  Yes,  and  these  lovely  violets, —  they 
came  this  morning  with  no  card  at- 
tached ;  but  I  think  I  can  thank  you  for 
them,"  she  said,  looking  up  brightly  at 
him. 

A  tender  look  came  into  his  eyes  as 
he  said,  "  Yes,  I  sent  them,  and  I  'm 
much  obliged  to  you  for  wearing  them." 

"  O,"  said  Gladys  rather  coolly,  "  I 
had  no  preference.  They  matched  my 
dress  so  well, — that  is  why  I  wore  them." 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  assented   he,  as  coolly. 
"  Those  cream  roses  would  not  look  well 
with  it  at  all,  for  instance." 
VOL.  xvii. — 19. 


Poor  little  violets,  —  that  last  remark 
caused  their  dethronement,  for  the  girl 
with  a  flush  hastily  and  angrily  detached 
them,  saying,  "  Come  to  think  of  it,  the 
roses  would  be  far  more  effective,"  and 
pinned  a  few  of  the  long-stemmed  beau- 
ties in  their  place. 

Just  as  quickly  Jack  replaced  the  few 
violets  he  had  worn  in  his  coat  with  a 
rosebud  that  she  dropped,  say  ing,  "  Mine 
are  withered,  too." 

Gladys  looked  annoyed,  but  said  noth- 
ing, and  in  five  minutes  they  were  hur- 
riedly eating  dinner  at  the  station  res- 
taurant. 

Afterward  Jack  amused  and  enter- 
tained her  till  the  early  bedtime,  and  she 
slept  soundly  that  night,  feeling  safe 
with  a  friend  so  near. 

Carefully  looking  from  behind  her 
curtains  next  morning,  Gladys  saw  that 
the  opposite  section  had  been  changed 
from  "two  beds  to  two  seats"  again, 
but  Jack  was  not  visible.  Half  an  hour 
found  her  dressed,  waiting  for  him  to 
appear,  as  she  intended  asking  him  to 
breakfast  out  of  the  well  stocked  ham- 
per. 

Presently  he  came  in,  and  after  a  very 
slight  hesitation  smilingly  accepted  her 
invitation.  He  helped  her  unpack  the 
hamper  and  set  the  table  in  her  section, 
and  in  a  perfect  gale  of  fun  they  began 
their  morning  meal,  sitting  opposite. 

"This  is  fun,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Gladys, 
spearing  fora  sardine  with  a  corkscrew, 
for  Jack,  as  company,  was  honored  with 
the  only  fork. 

"  Immense  ! "  he  assented,  so  emphat- 
ically that  she  laughed  gleefully. 

Emboldened  by  this,  Jack,  in  the  act 
of  carrying  a  piece  of  cold  chicken  to 
his  mouth,  leaned  over,  and  lowering  his 
voice  and  fork  at  the  same  time,  said 
coaxingly,"  Let 's  breakfast  together  al- 
ways,—  shall  we,  Gladys?" 

She  smiled  in  spite  of  herself  at  his 
tone  and  manner,  even  while  a  dainty 
frown  slightly  marred  her  pretty  fore- 
head, and  she  answered  briefly  and  em- 
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phatically  :  "  Could  n't  think  of  such  a 
thing.  Don't  be  silly,  Jack." 

"  O,  you  cruel  little  girl !  "  said  Jack 
dramatically,  as  he  straightened  up  and 
proceeded  to  eat  the  morsel  on  his  fork. 

Their  merry  little  meal  over,  the  rest 
of  the  day  passed  in  the  usual  routine  of 
a  Pullman  car.  Jack  was  all  devotion 
from  first  to  last.  Reading,  talking,  and 
eating,  with  hasty  little  promenades 
when  there  was  any  opportunity,  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Gladys  acknowledged  to  herself,  after 
bidding  him  good  night,  that  Jack  was  a 
very  pleasant  companion, —  but  she  did 
not  want  to  marry  him  ;  no,  indeed. 

Jack  Hollis  had  known  and  loved  Gla- 
dys Preston  since  he  was  a  boy  of  nine- 
teen and  she  a  little  girl  of  fourteen.  He 
had  proposed  and  been  declined  several 
times,  but  knowing  that  she  did  not  dis- 
like him,  and  believing  that  "  everything 
comes  to  the  man  who  waits,"  he  was 
waiting,  and  in  the  meantime  wooing,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

He  was  very  much  afraid  she  would 
meet  some  other  man  during  her  visit, 
who  would  fall  in  love  with  her  and  win 
her ;  hence  his  deep-laid  scheme  to  travel 
to  Omaha  with  her.  As  for  Gladys,  after 
her  first  surprise  at  seeing  him  on  board, 
she  was  so  used  to  his  never-failing  de- 
votion that  she  took  his  coming  with  her 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  just  like 
Jack,  she  thought. 

The  second  morning  Gladys  arose 
with  a  severe  headache.  With  that  and 
a  wretched  night's  sleep  she  was  worn 
out  and  cross,  —  undeniably  so.  She 
snubbed  poor  Jack,  who  was  all  sympa- 
thy ;  refused  the  cup  of  tea  he  brought 
her  when  they  changed  cars  at  Ogden  ; 
and  when  the  journey  began  again,  lay 
back  on  the  pillows  he  fixed  in  the  seat 
for  her,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say 
.  to  him. 

All  day  she  suffered  intensely,  feign- 
ing sleep  most  of  the  time,  to  avoid  be- 
ing fussed  over  by  the  sympathetic  old 
ladies. 


How  Jack  longed  to  take  the  golden- 
forown  head  in  his  arms  and  stroke  the 
throbbing  temples.  Towards  evening, 
when  the  rest  of  the  passengers  were  out 
at  dinner,  he  asked  her  with  a  passionate 
tremor  in  his  voice  to  give  him  the  right 
to  do  so. 

She  was  trying  to  swallow  the  tea  he 
had  again  brought  in  to  her.  Pushing  it 
away,  she  said  angrily  : — 

"Jack,  you  bother  me  to  death.  Don't 
ever  mention  that  subject  to  me  again, 
for  I  will  not  marry  you.  Go  away,  and 
don't  speak  to  me  at  all."  Then  the  ach- 
ing head  dropped  wearily  back  on  the 
pillow. 

Jack  paled,  took  the  half-emptied  cup, 
and  walked  silently  out  of  the  car.  That 
was  the  last  she  saw  of  him  that  night. 
She  had  her  berth  made  up  early,  and 
utterly  exhausted,  soon  fell  into  a  re- 
freshing sleep,  from  which  she  awoke  in 
the  night  with  the  headache  gone. 

Her  first  thought  was  of  Jack,  and  her 
eyes  opened  wide  with  shame  as  she  re- 
membered her  rudeness  to  the  man  who 
had  always  been  so  kind  to  her.  She  re- 
called the  pained,  set  look,  as  he  had 
turned  away  the  evening  before,  and  re- 
solved to  ask  his  pardon  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  when  of  course  he  would 
forgive  her,  and  they  would  be  good 
friends  again. 

Morning  found  Gladys  herself  again, 
sweet  and  pretty  as  ever  ;  but  no  Jack  to 
be  seen.  He  had  not  come  in  to  take 
breakfast  with  her,  as  she  expected,  so 
she  decided  he  must  have  eaten  at  the 
station  which  had  been  passed  early,  be- 
fore she  was  up. 

After  a  lonely  little  breakfast  by  her- 
self, she  settled  down  comfortably  with 
a  book  to  read,  and  wait  for  him  to  come 
and  make  up. 

The  hours  passed,  however,  and  still 
no  Jack.  His  traps  were  still  opposite, 
so  he  must  be  on  the  train,  probably  in 
the  smoking  room,  where  the  other  men 
spent  most  of  their  time.  She  began  to 
grow  very  indignant  at  his  neglect. 
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"  To  be  sure,  I  told  him  never  to  speak 
to  me  again,  but  he  knew  I  did  not  mean 
it,"  soliloquized  Gladys;  then  tossed  her 
head  and  vowed  she  didn  't  care  what  he 
did. 

At  lunch  time  she  saw  him  disappear 
in  the  eating  room  without  so  much  as 
a  look  even  in  her  direction.  Shortly 
after  the  train  moved,  he  sauntered  care- 
lessly in  to  his  section.  Meeting  her 
wondering  eyes  he  gravely  bowed,  then 
taking  a  book  was  to  all  intents  soon  ab- 
sorbed in  its  contents. 

Her  heart  seemed  to  sink  a  few  inches 
as  she  fully  realized  that  he  had  taken  her 
hasty  words  literally,  and  did  not  intend 
speaking  to  her.  But  pride  came  to  her 
rescue,  and  she  was  apparently  as  much 
interested  in  her  work  as  he  was  in  his. 

The  afternoon  rolled  on,  and  still  they 
read,  never  glancing  at  each  other.  As 
the  train  drew  up  at  the  dinner  station 
he  threw  down  his  book,  and  without  a 
word  to  the  girl  across  the  aisle,  went 
out  talking  and  laughing  with  one  of  the 
men. 

Gladys,  who  had  not  left  the  car  that 
day,  timidly  asked  the  old  ladies  if  she 
could  go  out  to  dinner  with  them,  and 
was  promptly  taken  under  their  wing. 
After  dinner,  Jack  stayed  in  the  smoking 
room  playing  cards. 

Then,  as  the  shadows  darkened  so  that 
she  could  not  see  to  read,  Gladys's  spirits 
fell  to  lowest  ebb.  Turning  to  the  win- 
dow, but  seeing  nothing  of  the  fast-dark- 
ening landscape,  she  gazed  steadily  out 
with  fast-filling  eyes.  She  realized  and 
confessed  then  to  herself  how  much  she 
had  missed  Jack  all  day. 

On  the  train  flew  into  the  darkness. 
The  car  lamps  were  lit,  and  berths  were 
being  made  up  all  around  her.  More  and 
more  lonely  and  low-spirited  she  grew. 
Tomorrow  morning  would  bring  them 
to  Omaha,  where  her  friends  would  meet 


her.  She  would  go  one  way,  Jack  an- 
other, and  he  would  never  speak  to  her 
again.  The  last  thought  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  by  this  time  she  was  crying 
softly  but  bitterly  in  the  corner,  with  her 
face  still  turned  to  the  window. 

Ah,  Jack,  deliberately  staying  away  all 
day  from  willful  little  Gladys  was  a  diplo- 
matic stroke  of  yours ! 

Suddenly  some  one  leaned  over  her 
and  said  softly,  "Why,  Gladys,  homesick 
already  ? " 

Startled,  she  turned  quickly,  and  with 
a  joyful  little  catch  of  her  breath  dashed 
her  handkerchief  over  her  eyes,  and  an- 
swered shyly,  "  No,  Jack,  only  lonesome, 
and  I  —  I'm  sorry  \  was  so  rude  yester- 
day." 

He  sat  down,  screening  her  from  any 
prying  eyes,  and  said  very  low,  "  Gladys, 
darling,  were  you  crying  because  I  've 
been  such  an  unmanly  beast  today?" 

The  pretty  head  dropped  lower,—  but 
no  answer.  Jack  glanced  around ;  no  one 
was  looking.  Taking  her  hand,  he  said : — 
"  Gladys,  once  more  I  ask  you  to  be  my 
wife.  If  you  say  no,  I  shall  never  trouble 
you  again,  but  shall  take  the  first  train 
home  from  Omaha  tomorrow,  a  disap- 
pointed man.  Which  is  it,  dear,  yes 
or  no?" 

Still  no  answer. 

"  Say  yes,  dearest/'  pleaded  Jack,  with 
his  lips  dangerously  near  the  fluffy  bang. 

An  almost  imperceptible  nod  was  all 
the  answer  he  got,  but  it  seemed  to  sat- 
isfy him.  Gently  raising  her  head  he 
stole  a  kiss,  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
porter's  inquisitive  eyes  as  he  came  up, 
blandly  asking  the  young  lady  if  she  was 
ready  to  have  her  berth  made  up. 

Blushing  furiously,  the  younglady  said 
yes,  she  was  ready ;  so  pressing  her  hand 
warmly,  Jack  whispered,  "  Good  night, 
love,"  and  left  her,  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  journey. 

Jessie  Hoivell  Hull. 
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IRON  HOLDERS'  UNION  No.  164,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THIS  union,  instituted  January  30, 
1867,  reorganized  April  i,  1878,  is  a  sub- 
ordinate organization  of  the  Iron  Mold- 
ers'  Union  of  North  America,  which  was 
organized  July  5,  1859. 

The  present  bylaws  of  the  local  union, 
as  published,  were  adopted  March,  1889, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  general  union 
was  adopted  July  23,  1888.  This  consti- 
tution in  its  preface  sets  forth  that  it  is 
an  embodiment  of  "intelligent  rules  and 
uniform  laws  founded  on  the  universal 
principle  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all." 

To  determine  the  principles  of  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union,  the  union's  esti 
mate  of  this  "  universal  principle  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all,"  and  the  value 
of  this  claim,  let  reference  be  made  to 
the  constitution  itself,  and  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  members  of  the  union  col- 
lectively and  severally  considered. 

The  constitution  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  of  North  America  provides,  to 
quote  such  sections  as  are  pertinent  to 
our  inquiry  : — 

Art.  7,  Sec.$. —  An  employer  demand- 
ing of  members  that  they  shall  sign  con- 
tracts, or  that  they  shall  work  for  store 
pay,or  shall  force  them  to  work  ''bucks  " 
or  quit,  or  demand  that  they  shall  quit 
the  Union  or  the  shop,  shall  constitute 
a  lockout,  if  indorsed  in  accordance  with 
law. 

Art.  9,  Sec.  5. —  Any  boy  hereafter 
engaging  himself  to  learn  the  trade  of 
iron  molding  shall  be  required  to  serve 
four  years.  He  shall  in  no  case  leave 
his  employ  without  a  just  cause,  and  any 
apprentice  so  leaving  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  subordinate  Union,  but  shall  be  re- 
quired to  return  to  his  employer. 


The  following  ratio  of  apprentices 
shall  be  allowed:— one  to  each  shop, 
irrespective  of  the  number  of  molders 
employed,  and  one  to  every  eight  mold- 
ers thereafter  ;  and  no  boy  shall  begin  to 
learn  the  trade  previous  to  arriving  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  not  after 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 

No  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  by  the  piece,  only  in  the  last  year 
of  his  apprenticeship. 

Art.  10,  Sec.  2. —  We  [subordinate 
Unions]  pledge  ourselves  individually 
and  collectively  to  be  governed  by  the 
constitution,  rules,  and  usages  of  the 
Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North  America. 

Art.  n,  Sec.  3.—  .  .  No  member 
of  any  Subordinate  Union,  or  of  this 
Union,  shall  be  allowed  to  disconnect 
himself  from  this  organization  by  resig- 
nation or  otherwise. 

Art.  12,  Sec.  4. —  A  member  receiv- 
ing a  written  or  printed  notice  to  attend 
a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  his  Union 
must  comply  with  such  notice,  unless 
prevented  by  sickness  or  absence  from 
the  city,  under  such  penalties  as  may  be 
prescribed. 

Sec.  5. —  Any  active  or  honorary 
member  of  this  Union  who  shall  use  his 
position  as  foreman  to  the  detriment  of 
the  Union,  or  any  member  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  in  the  sum  not  less  than  $50  nor 
more  than  $200,  and  for  the  second  of- 
fense shall  be  expelled. 

Art.  13,  Sec.  I. — Any  member  of 
this  Union  who  shall  divulge  any  of  the 
secret  work  of  the  Union  shall  be  ex- 
pelled. 

Sec.  2. — Any  member  going  to  work 
in  a  shop  declared  on  a  strike  or  lock-out 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this  Union 
shall  be  expelled. 

Sec.  4. —  Any  member  undermining, 
or  attempting  to  undermine,  a  brother 
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in  his  job  or  prices,  or  for  working  or  of- 
fering to  work  at  a  reduction  of  priceS  or 
wages,  shall  be  fined,  suspended  or  ex- 
pelled at  the  option  of  the  Union. 

Sec.  7. —  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
member  to  work  for  an  employer  who 
has  entered  into  any  contract  for  work 
with  the  proprietor  of  any  foundry  whose 
shop  is  closed  on  account  of  difficulty  in 
regard  to  wages  or  union  principles. 

Art.  14,  Sec.  I. —  If  any  member  of 
this  Union  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  constitution,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  any  other  member  who  may  come  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  same  to  immediately 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  his  Union,  who  shall  immediate- 
ly refer  such  charges  to  a  committee  for 
investigation. 

Sec.  3. —  Any  member  accused  and 
being  tried  shall  have  the  privilege, 
either  personally  or  by  attorney  (the  at- 
torney being  a  member  of  good  stand- 
ing) to  cross-examine  all  witnesses,  and 
introducesuch  testimony  as  he  may  deem 
advisable. 

Sec.  4. —  Any  accused  member  failing 
to  appear  before  the  committee  when 
notified,  the  committee  shall  proceed  to 
take  testimony,  the  same  as  if  the  ac- 
cused were  present. 

Sec.  5. —  The  committee  shall  report 
to  the  Union  a  synopsis  of  the  testimony 
taken;  their  findings  —  guilty  or  not 
guilty  —  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

Sec.  6. —  When  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee is  made,  the  Union  shall  first  vote 
on  sustaining  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused ;  and  if  found  guilty  by  the  Union, 
then  the  next  vote  shall  be  on  the  pun- 
ishment to  be  inflicted. 

The  vote  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  the 
first  vote  shall  be  on  expulsion.  If  the 
vote  is  not  in  the  affirmative,  the  next 
ballot  shall  be  on  the  question  of  suspen- 
sion. If  the  vote  is  not  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  next  ballot  shall  be  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fine.  If  decided  in  the  negative, 


the  next  vote  shall  be  on  a  reprimand. 
If,  after  going  through  the  different 
grades  of  punishment,  there  has  been  no 
decision,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  over, 
commencing  with  suspension,  and  so 
continue  until  a  decision  is  arrived  at. 
Two  ballots  cannot  betaken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  expulsion,  and  no  adjournment 
can  take  place  until  a  decision  is  arrived 
at. 

Art.  16,  Sec.  2. — This  Union  shall  not 
be  dissolved  while  there  are  three  dis 
senting  Unions  ;  nor  shall  this  section  be 
subject  to  any  amendment  or  alteration 
whatever. 

STANDING  RESOLUTIONS. 

3  —That  all  molders  working  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A. 
shall  not  go  to  work  before  7  o'clock  A.M. 

7. —  That  any  member  refusing  to 
give,  or  giving  a  false  price  of  a  piece  of 
work,  be  fined  the  sum  of  $5  for  the  first 
offense,  and  $10  for  the  second,  and  lia- 
ble to  expulsion  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Union. 

8.  —  That  a  uniform  device,  design,  or 
mark  be  adopted  by  this  Union,  to  be 
placed  upon  all  castings,  to  designate 
firm  and  Union- made  work,  and  the  same 
be  copyrighted  and  distributed  amongst 
the  subordinate  Unions  for  use  by  all 
foundrymen  who  conduct  fair  establish- 
ments ;  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
published  in  all  the  labor  papers  and 
trades'  union  journals  of  the  country ; 
and  that  the  Executive  Board  of  the  I. 
M.  U.  of  N.  A.  are  hereby  authorized  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect. 

9.  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  members  of  this  Union,  when  pur- 
chasing goods  of  whatever  kind,  to  care- 
fully discriminate  between  those  made 
by  Union  as  against  non-Union  work, 
and  in  all  cases  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  Union  made,  and  urge  their  friends 
to  do  likewise. 

DECISIONS. 
2.     No  member  can  be  dropped  from 
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membership. 

3.     No  member  can  withdraw  from 
the  organization. 

12.  No  member  can  strike  a  job. 

13.  No  shop  committee  can  order  a 
shop  on  a  job  to  be  struck. 

14.  The  members  employed  in  a  shop 
cannot  strike  the  shop. 

15.  No  Union  can  order  a  job  or  shop 
on  strike  without  first  complying  with 
the  law  of  the  I.  M.  U.  of  N.  A. 

16.  When  members  quit  work  when 
they  could  remain  at  work,  it  is  not  a 
lockout. 

25.  No  member  working  by  the  piece 
can  employ  a  helper  and  pay  him  out  of 
his  (the  molder's)  wages. 

26.  No  member  working  by  the  piece 
can  work  a  helper  if  the  helper  is  paid 
by  the  employer. 

27.  No    member     working    by  the 
piece  can  work  an  apprentice,  no  matter 
whether  the  apprentice   is   one  of  the 
regular  quota  of  the  shop  or  whether  he 
is  paid  by  the  employer  or  the  member. 

28.  Any  member  can  employ  a  per- 
son for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

To  skim,  to  "  shake  out  "  and  "  cut 
sand,"  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

[The  bylaws  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Un- 
ion No.  164,  of  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, provide : — ] 

Art.  i,  Sec.  I.  —  This  Association 
shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of 
Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  164,  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  of 
North  America. 

Sec.  2.  —  It  shall  have  for  its  objects 
the  raising  of  funds  by  entrance  fees, 
subscriptions  of  members,  fines,  dona- 
tions, and  by  interest  on  capital,  for  the 
following  purposes,  namely :  To  take 
care  of  the  sick,  bury  the  dead,  render 
financial  support  in  time  of  strikes  or 
lockouts,to  encourage  social  intercourse, 
and  use  every  lawful  [a  derivative  refer- 
erable  to  the  Iron  Molders'  laws  as  the 
primitive]  means  that  may  tend  to  their 


elevation  in  life :  all  of  which  objects 
shall  be  carried  into  effect  in  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Iron  Mold- 
ers' Union  of  North  America,  and  all  of 
said  laws  and  any  alterations  or  amend- 
ments thereto,  hereafter  made  and  duly 
certified,  shall  apply  to  the  members  of 
this  Union  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  inserted  in  these  rules. 

Art.  J,Sec.  13. —  A  shop  committee- 
man  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  in 
each  of  the  various  shops  under  our  ju- 
risdiction, and  shall  hold  office  for  six 
months.  He  shall  take  charge  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Union  in 
his  shop,  and  collect  each  pay  day  all 
dues,  fines,  and  assessments  from  the 
members  employed,  giving  his  receipt 
for  the  amount  (receipt  books  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Union).  He  shall  pay  over 
all  moneys  collected  by  him  to  the  Fi- 
nancial Secretary,  on  or  before  the  next 
regular  meeting  after  he  has  received  it, 
and  take  his  receipt  for  the  amount  cred- 
ited to  each  member.  He  shall  make  a 
monthly  report  showing  the  condition 
of  trade,  the  number  of  apprentices,  and 
the  dates  of  their  commencement  at  the 
trade,  the  number  working  under  in- 
structions and  the  dates  at  which  their 
term  of  instruction  shall  terminate.  He 
shall  also  report  any  grievance  that  may 
exist  between  the  employers  and  men. 
Should  the  members  in  any  shop  fail  to 
elect  a  committeeman,  each  member  in 
such  shop  shall  be  fined  fifty  cents  per 
month  until  the  law  has  been  obeyed, 
and  the  President  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  a  committeeman  pro  tern,  during 
the  interval. 

Sec.  14. — Should  any  shop  committee- 
man  or  other  officer  of  this  Union  be  dis- 
charged for  performing  his  duties,  he 
shall  receive  such  sum  per  day  as  the 
Union  may  designate  until  he  has  ob- 
tained another  job. 

Art.  10.,  Sec.  i.— The  monthly  dues 
of  each  member  of  this  Union  shall  be 
one  dollar. 

Sec.  3.—  Every  active  member  of  this 
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Union  shall  pay  all  dues,  taxes,  and  extra 
assessments  levied  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  these  by-laws,  whether 
working  at  the  trade  or  any  other  busi- 
ness, under  penalty  of  suspension. 

Art.  12,  Sec.  2. —  Any  member  of  this 
Union  who  casts  more  than  one  ballot 
at  an  election  of  officers  or  delegates,  or 
who  votes  more  than  once  at  each  bal- 
loting, shall  be  fined  one  hundred  ($100) 
dollars  ;  and  if  the  same  is  not  promptly 
paid,  he  shall  be  suspended.  The  Union 
shall  not  on  any  account  reduce  this 
fine,  and  for  the  second  offense  the 
brother  shall  be  expelled. 

Art.  13,  Sec.  7. —  No  member  or  mem- 
bers shall  be  allowed,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  piece  work  ;  but  where  it  has 
been  established  they  shall  by  every  le- 
gitimate [derivative  referable  again  to 
Iron  Holders'  Union  laws  as  the  primi- 
tive] means  endeavor  to  have  it  abol- 
ished. 

Sec.  9. —  .  .  .  When  a  member 
is  suspended  for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
Union  man,  or  for  scabbing,  or  disobey- 
ing the  orders  of  this  Union,  he  shall  be 
reinstated  only  by  ball  ballot  ;  and  if  he 
fail  to  receive  a  two-thirds  vote  he  shall 
not  be  reinstated,  and  he  cannot  be  pro- 
posed again  for  six  months. 

Art.  14,  Sec.  2. —  Any  member  going 
to  work  in  a  shop  declared  on  a  strike, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this 
Union  shall  be  expelled. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
co-operative  foundry  association  to  make 
or  enter  into  any  contract  for  work  with 
the  proprietor  of  any  foundry  whose 
shop  is  closed  on  account  of  difficulty  in 
regard  to  wages  or  Union  principles. 

Art.  1 6,  Sec.  5.  Any  active  or  hon- 
orary member  of  this  Union  who  shall 
use  his  position  as  foreman  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  Union,  or  any  member 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  a  sum  not  less 
than  $50,  nor  more  than  $200,  and  for 
the  second  offense  shall  be  expelled. 


AN  inspection  of  these  rules  and  laws 
shows  that  a  man,  in  becoming  a  mem- 
be  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union,  surren- 
ders his  individuality  and  manhood  to 
the  organization  ;  renounces  his  right  to 
"sign  contracts  with  his  employer"; 
pledges  himself  "to  be  governed  by  the 
constitution,  rules,  and  usages  of  the 
Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North  Ameri- 
ca ";  makes  oath  that  he  will  not  discon- 
nect himself  from  this  organization  by 
resignation  or  otherwise  ;  subjects  him- 
self to  such  penalties  as  the  Union  may 
see  fit  to  impose  upon  him  for  his  failure 
on  written  notice  to  attend  any  regular 
or  special  meeting  of  the  Union  ;  sub- 
mits, in  case  of  being  a  foreman,  and 
using  his  position  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Union  or  any  member  thereof,  to  be 
mulcted  in  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $200  for 
the  first  offense,  and  for  the  second  of- 
fense to  be  expelled  from  the  Union,  — 
a  penalty  synonymous  with  that  of  ban- 
ishment from  the  country  on  pain  of  so- 
cial and  industrial  death  within  the  arro- 
gated jurisdiction  of  the  Union  ;  pledges 
himself  not  to  divulge  any  of  the  secret 
work  cf  the  Union  under  the  penalty  of 
expulsion,  —  thus  precluding  redress 
through  the  established  courts  of  justice 
for  any  wrong  perpetrated  upon  him  by 
the  Union ;  obligates  himself  not  to 
work  in  a  shop  declared  on  a  strike  or 
lockout,  nor  offer  to  work  at  a  reduction 
of  prices  or  wages  [regardless  of  their 
justice  or  extortion,  or  of  his  wants  and 
intrinsic  worth]  under  a  penalty  for  the 
infraction  of  the  rule  of  fine,  suspen- 
sion, or  expulsion,  at  the  option  of  the 
Union. 

He  abjures  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, and  transfers  his  allegiance  to  the 
laws  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union;  he  con- 
federates with  others  in  establishing 
and  upholding  an  impcrium  in  iinferio, 
clothed  with  powers  superior  to  those 
of  the  State  or  general  government  ;  he 
conspires  with  them  against  the  inalien- 
able right  of  our  boys  to  learn  the  mold- 
er's  trade  on  other  conditions  than 
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those  prescribed  by  this  self-constituted 
oligarchy,  limiting  the  number  so  per- 
mitted to  acquire  the  trade  to  an  incon- 
siderable fraction,  and  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  the  employer  to  control 
these  ;  and  he  conspires  to  defraud  the 
employer,  by  usurping  his  right  to  con- 
trol his  own  business,  and  by  imposing 
arbitrary,  vexatious,  and  detrimental 
rules  for  the  government  of  his  works, 

—  rules  fostering  laziness,  shirking,  and 
extortion. 

The  Iron  Holders'  Union  uses,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  written  constitution  and  by- 
laws, an  unwritten  law,  the  scope  of  which 
is  limited  only  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  managers  of  the  organization.  This 
law  seems  as  variable  in  its  operation  as 
the  chameleon  in  its  colors.  Thus  in  San 
Francisco,  under  a  provision  of  this  law 
industrious  and  skillful  non-union  mold- 
ers  of  probity  and  worth  are  forbidden 
by  the  elect  union  molders  to  work  either 
in  the  so-called  union  foundries  or  in  the 
non-union  foundries,  and  are  reviled  as 
"scabs,"  and  beaten  for  disobeying  the 
mandate  of  the  Union  ;  while  at  the  East, 

—  even  in  Cincinnati,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  of  North 
America  —  union  and  non-union  mold- 
ers are  wont  to  work  together  in  har- 
mony on  the  same  floor. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  molders 
of  the  East,  inspired  by  competition, 
should  make  arrangements  more  favor- 
able to  their  employers  than  to  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  Pacific  Coast ;  but  it 
is  matter  of  surprise  that  the  molders 
of  San  Francisco,  having  the  interests 
of  their  employers  in  keeping,  should 
impose  upon  them  different  and  harsher 
arrangements.  It  is  obvious  that  by  so 
doing —  that  is,  by  prohibiting  non-union 
molders  from  working  in  common  with 
them  on  the  same  floor,  as  non-union 
molders  are  wont  to  work  with  union 
molders  at  the  East  —  they  are  ignoring 
their  constitution  as  published  to  the 
world,  which  claims  to  be  made  up  of 
"intelligent  rules  and  uniform  laws, 


founded  on  the  universal  principle  of 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all." 

Whatever  may  be  the  conditions  en- 
joyed by  Eastern  manufacturers,  "uni- 
form laws "  enjoin  conditions  equally 
favorable  for  the  competing  manufac- 
turers of  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  when 
they  remonstrate  against  the  discrimina- 
tion made,  they  are  substantially  told  by 
an  exponent  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Union, 
that  "might  makes  right";  that  the 
molders  of  San  Francisco  have  greater 
power  than  have  their  brethren  of  the 
East,  and  propose  to  exercise  that  power 
according  to  their  own  good  pleasure. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  this  fair- 
sounding  declaration  with  respect  to  "in- 
telligent rules  and  uniform  laws  founded 
on  the  universal  principle  of  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  "  is  but  a  pretence  put 
forth  to  hoodwink  the  public.  "  The  voice 
is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hand  is  the 
hand  of  Esau." 

The  case  cited  as  unjust  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Pacific  Coast  would  have 
less  significance,  were  it  the  only  one  ; 
but  the  history  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  No.  164,  of  San  Francisco,  is  re- 
plete with  instances  of  the  Union's  prac- 
tices adverse  not  only  to  the  interests  of 
the  employers,  but  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  industries  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
well-being  of  society,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  State. 

The  organization  at  first  bid  fair  to  be 
an  element  of  great  usefulness  and  value 
in  the  economy  of  industry,  the  social  re- 
lations of  the  workmen,  and  the  interests 
of  the  community.  It  claimed  to  be  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  elevating  its 
members  in  the  industrial,  social,  and 
moral  scale,  and  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
forming those  acts  common  to  benevo- 
lent societies.  The  employers  approved 
the  institution,  and  gave  it  material  aid. 

But  ere  long  it  began  to  manifest  a 
dictatorial  spirit,  and  to  aggress  upon  the 
rights  of  the  employers.  The  latter,  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  yielded  little  by  lit- 
tle ;  but  the  more  they  yielded,  the  more 
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arbitrary  and  despotic  the  leaders  of  the 
organization  became.  It  may  be  said  of 
them,  as  Josh  Billings  said  of  his  most 
voracious  goat,  "  It  ate  everything  in 
sight,  and  all  it  ate  seemed  to  go  to  ap- 
petite." 

On  June  24,  1869,  the  leaders  of  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  164  demanded 
the  discharge  of  McMillan,  a  California 
boy  engaged  in  the  core  room  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works  until  a  vacancy  should 
occur  on  the  floor,  when  his  molder  ap- 
prenticeship would  begin,  and  threat- 
ened to  strike  if  their  demand  was  not 
complied  with. 

The  proprietors,  H.  J.  Booth  &  Com- 
pany, knowing  the  core  department  to 
be  a  distinct  branch,  independent  of 
the  molders'  department,  remonstrated 
against  the  flagrant  injustice  to  the  boy 
and  to  themselves,  saying,  "Do you  un- 
derstand the  conditions  of  this  boy  Mc- 
Millan's apprenticeship?  If  you  do,  and 
order  a  strike  on  his  account,  we  will 
spend  what  means  we  can  command  to 
run  this  foundry  outside  of  the  Molders' 
Union,  and  if  we  cannot  succeed,  we  will 
sell  out  to  some  one  that  can." 

The  threatened  strike  was  begun  the 
next  day  (June  25),  and  was  continued 
for  some  months.  The  works  suffered  a 
temporary  inconvenience  for  the  want  of 
molders,  but  in  a  few  days  the  foundry 
was  turning  out  as  much  and  as  good 
work  with  non-union  molders  as  it  had 
been  wont  to  do  before  the  strike  with 
union  molders. 

It  is  a  sad  comment  on  the  wisdom  of 
this  strike,  that  men  who  had  been  re- 
ceiving $4.50  wages  a  day,  with  steady 
employment  before  the  strike,  came  back 
in  less  than  six  months  after  it  began, 
offering  to  work  for  $3.00  a  day.  Well 
might  they  bitterly  deplore  their  own 
folly  in  having  suffered  themselves  to  be 
led  by  pretentious  and  blatant  labor  agi- 
tators from  a  condition  of  independence 
to  that  of  want  and  misery.  But  the  line 
was  sharply  drawn, —  no  union  molders, 
as  such,  would  be  tolerated  at  the  works. 


The  proprietors  felt  that  the  Union, 
through  its  representatives,  had  by  its 
preposterous  demands,  limitations  of 
work,  and  systematic  striking,  forfeited 
all  claim  to  respect  and  confidence. 

They  saw  that  the  Union  had  under- 
taken to  control  the  management  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works  according  to  its  will 
and  pleasure.  Saying  nothing  at  pres- 
ent of  the  rights  of  the  proprietors  to 
manage  their  own  business,  they  recog- 
nized, in  the  exponents  of  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union,  men  incompetent  in 
brains  and  skill  to  conduct  with  suc- 
cess any  considerable  undertaking.  Now 
since  the  risk  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Union  Iron  Works  was  that 
of  its  proprietors,  they  proposed,  to  exer- 
cise those  rights  accorded  by  common 
consent  to  the  venturer  in  any  legitimate 
enterprise. 

This  they  clearly  set  forth  in  an  arti- 
cle published  in  theA/ta,  June  30,  1869, 
which  also  throws  light  upon  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Molders'  Union.  They 
say : — 

The  Molders'  Union  was  notified  of  the  boy's  em- 
ployment by  one  of  the  molders  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  and  the  discharge  of  the  boy  or  a  strike  was 
ordered.  At  the  special  meeting  on  the  25th  of 
June,  when  the  molders  stated  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  reference  to  the  boy,  and  the  mistake  made  by  the 
Union,  they  were  cried  down,  and  told  that  Booth 
&  Company  did  not  treat  the  committee  with  respect, 
and  they  would  have  the  strike  any  way, —  Wilson 
and  Russell  taking  an  active  part  in  carrying  this 
point, —  ordering  the  strike,  which  maybe  there- 
suit  of  the  way  the  meetings  are  managed  in  the 
Molders'  Union.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  a  body 
of  sane  men,  with  the  facts  before  them,  could  be 
guilty  of  such  injustice,  if  allowed  a  fair  and  honest 
expression  and  discussion.  l!  seems  to  be  usually  the 
most  bigoted  and  ignorant  who  control  the  actions  of 
this  society. 

Messrs.  Booth  &  Company  wish  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood they  do  not  intend  to  shirk  or  shrink  from 
any  responsibility  that  may  devolve  on  them  in  con- 
sequence of  employing  the  boy  McMillan,  but  take  the 
whole  matter  on  their  shoulders.  They  did  employ 
him,  employ  him  now,  and  intend  to  employ  him  until 
he  learns  his  trade,  or  this  ceases  to  be  a  free  country. 
Having  paid  off  all  the  men  concerned  in  this  strike, 
they  are  through  with  them  in  every  shape  and  form, 
so  long  as  they  remain  members  of  the  Molders' 
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Union,  and  intend  to  give  every  boy  who  is  willing 
to  work,  and  whom  they  can  accommodate,  a  chance 
to  learn  a  trade  and  become  an  honest  member  of 
the  community,  whether  it  agrees  with  the  ideas  of 
any  set  of  men  or  not. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  boy  Mc- 
Millan was  not  discharged,  but  was 
amply  protected  in  learning  the  molders' 
trade  until  he  saw  fit  to  leave  of  his  own 
volition  ;  that  the  strike  proving  disas- 
trous to  its  instigators,the  Union  became 
demoralized,  and  fell  into  reproach  as  an 
incubus  upon  industry. 

We  bring  against  the  Union  no  railing 
accusations;  but  further  to  illustrate  how 
intolerable  it  had  become,  it  is  to  benoted 
that  before  the  strike  the  cost  for  union 
labor  on  a  quartz  mortar  mold  was  $23, 
and  that  after  the  strike  the  cost  for  non- 
union labor —  termed  by  union  molders 
"scab  labor"  —to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work  was  $12.50. 

Without  going  further  into  detail,  the 
facts  bear  us  out,  as  appears  by  the  books 
of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  in  saying  that 
the  case  cited  may  be  taken  as  fair,  by 
illustrating  generally  the  difference  in 
cost  for  a  given  amount  of  work  at  con- 
stant wages  per  day,  whether  it  was  per- 
formed by  union  labor  before'the  strike 
or  by  non-union  labor  after  it. 

The  Union,  or  an  exponent  of  the 
striking  molders'  cause,  attempting  to 
mislead  the  public  mind  by  misrepre- 
senting the  real  issue,  says  in  an  article 
under  the  heading  "  The  Iron  Molders' 
Strike,"  published  in  the  Chronicle,  Oc- 
tober 16,  1869  :— 

The  iron  molders  of  the  Union  Foundry  and  Ris- 
don  Iron  Works  are  on  a  strike  The  cause  of  action 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  of  these  two  work-shops 
is  the  reductioa  of  their  wages  from  $4  to  $3-5°  Per 
diem.  A  few  months  back  a  large  number  of  the 
molders  in  the  First  Street  shop  struck  work  on  ac- 
count of  an  infraction  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 
rules  by  their  employers.  There  are  175  iron  mold- 
ers in  the  city,  of  which  number  1 1 5  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  notwithstanding  hard  time?,  intend 
to  fight  it  out  on  this  line. 

To  this  misstatement  of  fact  H.  J. 
Booth  &  Company,  over  their  signature, 
reply  October  19 in  the  Chronicle \hv&  : — 


The  molders  struck  at  the  Union  Iron  Works  on 
the  24th  day  of  June,  because  we  would  not  discharge 
a  boy  in  accordance  with  their  arbitrary  and  infa- 
mous rules,  since  which  time  we  have  carried  on  our 
establishment  with  non-society  men,  men  who  think 
for  themselves,  men  who  act  for  themselves.  We 
have  not  in  our  employ,  nor  do  we  intend  to  have, 
any  men  or  set  of  men  who  deny  the  right  of  others 
to  earn  an  honest  living  because  they  don't  belong  to 
some  society. 

We  do  not  employ,  nor  do  we  intend  to  employ, 
in  any  shape  or  capacity,any  members  of  the  Molders' 
Union  No.  164,  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  folly  to  sup- 
pose manufacturers  can  pay  double  what  is  paid  in 
the  East,  and  compete  with  their  goods,  since  the 
railroad  is  a  success.  Four  founders  [in  San  Fran- 
cisco] have  failed  during  the  past  four  months  — 
tangible  proof  that  this  business  has  not  been  profit- 
able as  conducted  ;  nor  can  it  be  so  long  as  the  men 
you  employ  dictate  who  shall  work  in  the  shop, 
what  their  pay  shall  be,  and  how  much  work  they 
shall  do.  We  are  not  aware  of  the  intentions  of  oth- 
er foundrymen.  It  is  our  intention  to  meet  any  and 
all  competition  from  abroad  or  at  home,  and  pay  such 
wages  as  will  enable  us  to  meet  our  obligations,  al- 
ways recognizing  the  right  of  every  man  to  accept 
or  reject  our  terms,  and  never  intend  to  allow  any 
dictation  as  to  how  we  shall  conduct  our  business, 
whom  we  shall  employ,  or  what  wages  we  shall  pay. 

Now,  were  the  assertion  true  that  a 
reduction  of  wages  from  $4  to  $3.50  a 
day  was  the  cause  of  the  strike  at  the 
Union  Works, —  which  is  purely  a  fabri- 
cation, as  is  evident  from  what  precedes, 
—  and  were  $4  assumed  fair  wages  for  a 
fair  day's  work,  reference  to  the  cost  of 
union  labor  on  one  hand,  and  that  of 
non-union  labor  on  the  other,  as  exem- 
plified above,  with  respect  to  the  making 
of  quartz-mortar  molds,  would  indicate 
that  the  proper  reduction  in  wages  per 
day  would  have  been  from  $4  to  $2.20, 
-yes,  even  less  than  $2.20.  For  the 
leading  molder,  who  with  his  assistants 
made  the  cited  mold,  costing  $12.50  for 
labor,  stated  that  the  work  on  it  was 
done  without  extra  exertion,  and  that 
the  mold  begun  in  the  morning  was  fin- 
ished at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day. 

Similar  cases  might  be  cited  indefinite- 
ly, showing  the  frauds  that  before  the 
strike  were  wont  to  be  practiced^  upon 
the  employers  by  union  rules.  Suffice 
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it  to  say,  that  the  Union  instead  of  pla- 
cing its  feet  on  the  necks  of  the  employ- 
ers, itself  bit  the  dust. 

It  was,  however,  resuscitated  in  1878. 
After  this  event  the  iron  industry  of  San 
Francisco  languished.  The  proprietors 
of  the  Fulton,  Risdon,  and  Union  Iron 
Works  state  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
their  proposed  remedy,  in  a  notice  posted 
conspicuously  in  their  several  establish- 
ments, and  reading  as  follows,  viz  : 

In  consequence  of  the  depressed  condition  of 
business  and  the  recent  universal  reduction  of  wages 
in  the  East,  which  has  decreased  the  price  of  ma- 
chinery more  than  25  per  cent  below  those  of  any 
previous  time,  and  the  importations  having  resulted 
in  a  general  decrease  of  work  produced  here,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  a  general  discharge  of  employees  and 
perhaps  an  entire  suspension  of  work,  we  feel  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  make  a  reduction  of  15  per  cent, 
on  all  wages  on  and  after  February  9,  1885. 

The  employees — molders  and  other 
iron-workers  —  resisted  the  proposed  re- 
duction by  a  strike  which  lasted  ten  days. 
The  strikers  won,  but  it  was  a  barren 
victory  for  them.  For  by  it  they  re- 
moved the  only  available  barrier  against 
the  flooding  of  this  market  with  East- 
ern-made machinery,  thereby  diminish- 
ing domestic  production ;  by  it  they  sent 
large  numbers  of  their  craftsmen  to  the 
street,  who  otherwise  might  have  had 
employment  at  remunerative  wages  ;  by 
it  the  few  were  temporarily  benefited  at 
the  expense  of  the  many,  reversing  the 
well  recognized  principle  that  ought  to 
obtain,— ''the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number."  So  that  with  respect  to 
the  ironworkers  themselves,  it  was  a  de- 
feat for  the  majority  of  them  in  San 
Francisco;  and  with  respect  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  it  was  an 
irreparable  injury. 

Notwithstanding  the  iron  industry 
of  San  Francisco  had  been  so  greatly  . 
crippled,  and  continued  to  be  crip- 
pled by  the  arbitrary  and  inequitable 
practices  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 
No.  164,  still  the  Union  persisted,  in 
presence  of  these  obvious  facts,in  its  un- 


wise, narrow-minded,  and  selfish  course. 

Thus,  it  forbade  the  employment  of 
non-union  molders  ;  it  forbade  the  em 
ployment  of  apprentices,  except  in  the 
proportion  of  one  apprentice  to  eight 
journeymen ;  it  forbade,  regardless  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  an  employee,  that 
his  wages  should  be  less  than  $3.50  a 
day ;  it  forbade  a  shop  to  be  run  on 
short  time,  though  the  shortness  of  day- 
light, or  the  dullness  of  trade,  should 
render  it  necessary  ;  it  forbade  the  fore- 
men of  the  various  shops  the  right  of 
working  as  molders  unless  they  first 
became  members  of  the  Union,  thereby 
seeking  to  divest  the  employer  of  any 
representation  or  control  of  his  own 
works  ;  it  sought  to  enforce  a  system 
of  limitation  of  the  amount  of  work 
a  man  should  perform,  placing  the  limit 
demonstrably  fifty  per  cent  and  more 
below  that  of  a  fair  day's  work ;  it  de- 
nied the  right  of  an  employer  to  dis- 
charge a  molder,  providing  he  were  an 
officer  of  the  Union,  however  good  and 
sufficient  the  reasons  might  be  for  his 
discharge  ;  it  placed  spies  in  the  various 
foundries  to  note  and  report  each  and 
every  infringement  of  its  despotic  rules, 
being  a  shop  committee  of  three  men  to 
see  that  no  one  infringed  any  shop  rule, 
and  the  foreman  did  not  require  too 
much  work,  (never  a  complaint  about 
its  being  too  little,)  and  then,  in  addi- 
tion, a  spy  on  the  committee,  appointed 
by  the  president  and  unknown  to  com- 
mittee or  foreman,  thereby  preventing 
the  employees  from  doing  a  fair  amount 
of  work  for  their  pay,  and  menacing 
them,  in  case  of  their  doing  such  an 
amount,  with  fine  for  the  first  offense, 
and  for  the  second,  expulsion  from  the 
Union,  — a  penalty  synonymous  with 
banishment  from  all  place  subject  to 
its  authority  and  influence. 

August  30th,  1887,  certain  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  and  between  the 
Iron  Founders'  Association  and  the  Iron 
Molders'  Union,  among  which  one  pro- 
vides that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
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the  trade  regulations  without  first  calling 
a  conference  of  the  parties  to  these  ar- 
rangements. 

Sept.  16,  1889,  the  Holders'  Union,  in 
violation  of  this  provision,  sent  notices 
to  the  foremen  of  the  foundries,  stating 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  work 
on  the  floor  unless  they  first  became 
members  of  the  Union. 

The  McCormick  Brothers  at  once  re- 
fused to  submit  to  this  imposition,  and 
in  consequence  a  strike  was  declared 
against  their  works  by  the  Union. 

The  Founders'  Association  proposed 
that  the  matter  be  adjusted  by  submit- 
ting it  to  the  decision  of  disinterested  ar- 
bitrators, to  which  proposition  the  Mc- 
Cormick Bros,  acceded.  The  Association 
made  the  same  proposition  October  18, 
1889,  to  the  Mulders'  Union.  Onthe20th 
of  that  month  the  Union  replied,  refusing 
to  accept  arbitration  as  a  mode  of  settle- 
ment, on  the  pretense  that  the  order  in 
question  "  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  National  Union." 

Reference  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North  America, 
Article  12,  Section  5,  shows  that  it  reads  : 

"  Any  active  or  honorary  member  of 
this  Union  who  shall  use  his  position  as 
foreman  to  the  detriment  of  the  Union  or 
any  member  thereof,  shall  be  fined  in  a 
sum  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than 
$200,  and  for  the  second  offense  shall  be 
expelled." 

This  section,  it  is  seen,  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  foreman  of  a  foundry  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 
of  North  America.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  section  in  that  constitution  that 
provides  the  foreman  shall  be  a  member 
of  that  organization.  Nor  is  there  a  sec- 
tion in  the  bylaws  of  the  Iron  Molders' 
Union  No.  164,  that  provides  the  fore- 
man of  a  foundry  shall  be  a  member  of 
that  organization.  Therefore  the  reply 
holding  that  the  order  in  question  "  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  "  is  a  willful  misstatement. 

The  union   molders,  four  in  number, 


who  went  to  work  in  the  Occidental 
Foundry,  January  I3th,  are  now  work- 
with  eight  apprentices,  and  the  foreman, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Molder's 
Union,  works  with  them  on  the  floor, 
— all  of  which  they  persistently  refused 
to  do  March  3,  1890. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  see- 
ing that  the  managers  of  the  Molders' 
Union  were  bent  on  rule  or  ruin,  and 
foreseeing  by  the  light  of  past  events 
that,  should  they  rule,  inevitable  ruin 
would  result  to  all  concerned,  the  Iron 
Founders'  Association  resolved  to  take 
in  hand  the  helm  of  their  own  affairs,and 
avoid  if  possible  the  threatened  wreck. 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  they  no- 
tified the  Molders'  Union,  December  13, 
1889,  of  their  determination  to  cancel, 
January  I,  1890,  their  agreement  of 
August  30,  1887,  with  said  Union.  The 
Association  wrote  the  Union  January 
14,  1890,  requesting  a  conference. 

At  the  conference  the  representatives 
of  the  Iron  Founders  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  union  committee  the  de- 
pressed condition  of  trade  here,  result- 
ing largely  from  the  difference  of  wages 
paid  here  and  those  paid  at  the  East. 
They  laid  before  the  committee  letters 
from  forty  different  parts  of  the  East, 
showing  the  maximum  rate  of  a  molder's 
wages  at  these  points  to  be  $2.75  a  day, 
and  the  minimum  rate  $2.00  ;  while  the 
Union  persisted  in  dem  anding  that  the 
minimum  rate  here  should  be  $3.50  a 
day,  equivalent  to  75  per  cent  above  the 
Eastern  rate.  The  committee  admitted 
these  facts.  The  Iron  Founders'  repre- 
sentatives also  urged  upon  the  consider- 
ation of  the  committee  various  other  in- 
tolerable hardships  wrought  upon  them 
by  the  excessively  harsh  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Union,and  submitted  tothem 
^the  following  propositions,  to  wit  : — 

"  i.  That  the  Union  shall  at  its  next 
convention  endeavor  to  secure  for  the 
shops  a  larger  percentage  of  apprentices. 

"  2.  That  the  minimum  rate  of  wagc-s 
be  fixed  at  $3  per  day. 
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"  3.  That  apprentices,  after  their  time 
shall  have  expired,  shall  work  one  year 
under  instruction  before  being  entitled 
to  demand  the  minimum  rate. 

"4.  That  all  limitation  on  work  be 
withdrawn." 

It  is  seen  that  these  propositions  are 
moderate  and  just  as  far  as  they  go  ;  too 
moderate  in  fact,  since  justice  requires 
that  the  limitation  of  apprenticeship  be 
utterly  abolished,  and  that  the  ban  clos- 
ing the  gates  of  industry  against  non- 
union workmen  be  removed.  For  these 
ban  rules  of  the  Union  are  wrong, — 
wrong  socially,  wrong  politically,  and 
wrong  morally.  They  are  most  perni- 
cious,—  a  canker  upon  the  genius  of 
American  institutions,  and  un-American 
in  their  every  feature.  Their  triumph 
would  be  a  subversion  of  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  land  Indeed,  these  rules 
succeeding,  what  becomes  of  the  self- 
evident  truths  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence, —  that  "  all  men 
are  created  free  and  equal,  that  tJiey  are 
endoiued  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness"'?  These  rules  succeeding,  what 
becomes  of  the  golden  maxim  of  laws, 
"  Sic  ntor  tuo  ut  alienum  non  Ice  das  "- 
"So  use  your  own  as  not  to  injure  an- 
other "  ?  And  what  becomes  of  the 
divinely  golden  rule,  "  Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  they  should  do  to  you  "  ? 

Resuming,  it  is  stated  that  January 
18,  i89o,the  Union  by  letter  to  the  Asso- 
ciation refused  to  accede  to  the  proposi- 
tions submitted  at  the  conference,  and 
did  not  offer  any  measure  of  compro- 
mise. 

The  Molders'  Union  persisting  in  its 
unwarrantable  practices,  the  Founders' 
Association,  February  21,  1890,  gave  it 
notice  that  on  and  after  March  10,  1890, 
the  following  resolutions  would  take 
effect  and  be  enforced  by  the  Founders, 
viz : 

"  i .     That  the  Secretary  be  Instructed 


to  notify  the  Holders'  Union,  that  while 
we  recognize  the  right  of  its  members  to 
associate  themselves  together  for  mu- 
tual benefit,  we  do  not  recognize  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  molders  not  members  of 
the  Union. 

"2.  We  therefore  do  not  recognize 
the  right  of  the  Union  to  control  us  in 
the  employment  of  non-union  men,  nor 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  work  a  man 
shall  peform,  nor  limit  the  number  of 
apprentices  employed. 

"3.  That  we  will  not  be  restricted  to 
a  minimum  of  wages. 

"4.  That  all  wages  be  paid  by  the 
hour,  whatever  the  number  of  hours 
worked,  and  that  ten  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work,  until  a  less  number  of  hours 
be  generully  adopted  by  foundries  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  the  same 
number  of  hours  shall  be  the  day's  labor 
here. 

"  5.  That  overtime  be  paid  as  time 
and  a  half,  Sundays  and  holidays  as  dou- 
ble time." 

To  the  letter  embodying  these  resolu- 
tions, the  Union  made  no  reply,  but  en- 
tered upon  a  strike  March  3d,  1890, 
against  the  iron  works  severally  con- 
trolled by  the  members  of  the  Founders' 
Association.  Whether  this  silence  was 
undertaken  and  maintained  purposely, to 
the  end  that  the  strike  coming  as  a  sur- 
prise, the  employers,  unprepared,  would 
be  unable  to  fulfill  their  contracts,  and 
thereby  be  subjected  to  no  inconsidera- 
ble loss,  I  forbear  to  discuss,  further 
than  to  say  that  subsequent  events,  and 
boasts  of  the  managers  of  the  Union, 
seem  to  confirm  this  construction. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  whatever 
loss  was  sustained  will  ere  long  be  am- 
ply compensated  by  the  greater  amount 
of  work  turned  out  by  the  non-union 
molders  than  was  wont  to  be  accom- 
plished by  an  equal  number  of  union 
molders  plying  their  drone  system.  In- 
deed, experience  proves  that  the  non- 
union molders  who  took  the  place  of  the 
strikers  perform  cheerfully  fifty  per  cent 
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more  work  a  day  than  an  equal  number 
of  union  molders  have  been  accustomed 
to  do.  This  statement  is  made  not  only 
on  the  evidence  of  my  personal  observa- 
tion and  experience  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  bnt  on  the  entirely  credible  tes- 
timony of  several  other  employers  in 
the  different  iron  works  of  San  Francis- 
co. Had  the  union  molders  before  the 
strike  been  half  as  industrious  in  doing 
their  duty,  as  since  then  they  have  been 
in  attempting  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  theirs,  there  would  have  been  no 
causefor  employers  to  complain  of  union 
drones. 

On  June  14,  the  Founders'  Associa- 
tion received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Iron  Molders'  Union, viz: 

Whereas,  we  have  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  received  positive  information  that  the  con- 
tract for  naval  work  will  not  be  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  firms  where  the  work  of  construction  is 
likely  to  be  delayed  from  any  cause  whatever,  and 
whereas  the  pretext  of  labor  troubles  in  San  Francis- 
co is  likely  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  by  Secretary 
Tracy  to  award  contracts  for  $3,000,000  worth  of 
work  to  Eastern  firms,  which  otherwise  would  be 
perfo'ined  in  this  city,  therefore  Be  it  resolved : 

i.  That  our  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  meet  with  a  committee  from  the  Engineers'  and 
Iron  Founders'  Association,  if  they  so  desire,  with  a 
view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  present  strike. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Engineers'  and  Founders'  Associa- 
tion, requesting  also  that  he  send  us  a  reply  as  soon 
as  possible,  stating  whether  the  Association  is  will- 
ing to  meet  us  or  not. 

To  this  communication  the  Engineers' 
and  Founders'  Association  replied  June 
1 6,  as  follows  : — 

To  the  Iron   Molders'  Union  No.  164,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  \  your  communication 
of  the  I4th  instant,  our  Association  begs  to  state 
that  the  members  of  your  Union  left  our  employ  on 
March  3d  without  notice,  and  that  we  have  em- 
ployed others  to  take  their  places  who  are  satisfac- 
tory to  us  ;  and  as  we  have  not  taken  any  action  to 
prevent  your  members  from  working  in  our  shops 
with  all  the  just  privileges  of  American  citizens,  we 
therefore  do  not  know  of  anything  to  adjust,  and 
for  that  reason  see  no  occasion  for  a  met  ting. 

June  I3th  the  Examiner  telegraphed 
Senator  George  Hearst  to  cause  the 


Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  withhold  th( 
contract  for  the  cruisers  [5, 500  and  8,i5c 
ton  cruisers]  from  the  Union  Iron  Works 
until  the  molders'  strike  should  be  arbi 
trated. 

The  Secretary  also  received  a  telegram 
reading  as  follows,  viz  : — 

Secretary  United  States  Navy  — 

Sir:  The  Morning  Examiner  announces  that  you 
decline  awarding  contracts  to  Union  Iron  Works  foi 
cruisers,  although  lowest  bidders,  unless  they  com- 
promise present  molders'  strike,  because  you  feai 
they  cannot  get  machinery  castings  out  in  time  ;  but 
we,  the  undersigned,  being  all  the  leading  foundries 
of  the  State  of  California,  declare  that  we  are  nol 
affected  by  the  strike,  and  that  our  shops  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  will  be  at  all 
times,  and  that  the  Union  Iron  Works  will  not  be 
delayed  for  want  of  any  casting  needed  for  cruisers, 
should  contract  be  awarded  them,  notwithstanding 
present  or  any  possible  molders'  strike.  We  take 
pleasure  in  guaranteeing  this  to  you. 

RISDON  IRON  WORKS,  FULTON  IRON  WORKS, 
NATIONAL  IRON  WORKS,  OCCIDENTAL  FOUNDRY, 
INDUSTRIAL  IRON  WORKS,  GARRATT'S  FOUNDRY, 
GOLDEN  STATE  AND  MINERS'  IRON  WORKS,  CITY 
IRON  WORKS,  PACIFIC  IRON  WORKS. 

To  this  telegram,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  replied  as  follows  : — 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  June  15,  1890. 
To  Risdon  Iron  and  Locomotive  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco : 

Examiner  misinformed.  Regret  strike,  but  action 
not  influenced  by  it. 

r>.  F.  TRACY. 

The  Union  Iron  Works,  unharmed  by 
foes,  obtained  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing .of  the  5,500  ton  cruiser,  but  were  in 
honorable  competition  underbid  $15,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  8,150  ton 
cruiser.  Such  is  the  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter. 

The  records  of  this  strike  as  conduct- 
ed by  the  striking  molders  and  their  abet- 
tors, when  fully  written  up,  will  furnish 
one  of  the  most  crime-stained  chapters 
in  the  annals  of  San  Francisco. 

As  I  have  said,  the  strike  was  begun 
March  3.  Forthwith,  the  struck  foun- 
dries were,  in  defiance  of  the  fundamen- 
tal law  of  the  land,  invested  by  union 
pickets,  to  prevent  the  peaceful  ingress 
and  egress  of  the  employees.  Thence 
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on,  non-union  molders  were  assaulted  — 
beaten,  stabbed,  and  shot  at  —  by  that 
lawless  gang ;  assaulted  for  simply  ex- 
ercising their  legal  and  moral  right  of 
earning  their  bread  in  the  places  vacated 
by  the  union  molders  of  their  own  voli- 
tion, or  in  abject  servitude  to  the  bidding 
of  their  tyrant  masters,  the  managers  of 
the  Union.  These  assaults  have  occurred 
by  day  and  by  night,  in  darkened  alleys, 
on  the  public  streets,  on  cars  and  cabs, 
and  even  in  the  sleeping  apartments 
of  the  pursued, —  whenever  an  unpro- 
tected non-union  molder  could  be  found 
or  reached.  As  early  as  July  3d  it  was 
stated  in  court  that  over  thirty  cases 
were  then  pending  against  the  striking 
molders,  charging  them  with  outrages. 
To  these  several  other  similar  cases  have 
since  been  added. 

Among  these  atrocities  special  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  brutal  attacks 
upon  White,  O'Connor,  Sylvester,  Im- 
boden,  Porter,  Galvin,  Kerr  of  the  Occi- 
dental Foundry,  and  Clausen,  his  em- 
ployee, upon  Urell.Hender,  young  Ride- 
out  ;  of  the  stabbing  of  Stokes ;  of  the 
discharging  of  leaden  slugs  from  across 
the  way  into  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  the  non-union  molders  at  the  Golden 
State  and  Miners'  Iron  Works  ;  of  the 
shooting  at  Brown  and  his  room-mate 
while  looking  out  of  the  window  at 
at  their  lodging  room,  at  the  Industrial 
Works  and  of  the  shooting  at  the  offi- 
cers who  attempted  his  arrest,as  charged 
against  Corcoran. 

But, fortunately  for  all  concerned,  they 
signally  failed.  The  employers  and 
their  employees'  were  not  intimidated. 
They  had  resolved,  in  any  event,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  to  defend  their 
"inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

The  Union  could  have  done  nothing 
more  unwise.  Public  indignation  was 
further  aroused  and  intensified  by  the 
occurrence  of  these  acts.  If  from  a  mis- 
conception of  the  aims  of  the  Iron  Mold- 
ers' Union,  the  thoughtful  of  the  public 


had  hitherto  felt  sympathy  for  the  strik- 
ing molders,  that  sympathy  was  turned 
to  disgust,  now  that  these  aims  were 
manifested  by  the  nature  of  the  means 
employed  for  their  attainment. 

Had  the  Union  expelled  those  of  its 
members  guilty  of  the  outrages  proved 
against  them,  the  act  would  have  tended 
to  exculpate  it  from  the  imputation  of 
its  having  been  the  causa  caitsans  of 
those  crimes  ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  de- 
fended the  criminals  to  its  utmost,  and 
thereby  confirmed  the  truth  of  its  impu- 
tation. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  assaults 
of  the  union  strikers  upon  their  victims 
have  been  made  in  every  case  without 
the  least  provocation  and  without  color 
of  excuse.  The  spirit  inspiring  these 
attacks  seems  not  less  demoniac  than 
that  of  the  veriest  savages.  From  one 
point  of  view,  it  seems  most  unnatural 
that  Mr.  Kerr  should  have  been  select- 
ed from  the  Founders'  Association  as 
the  victim  of  the  Union's  vengeance,  for 
his  conduct  toward  the  Union  and  its 
members  severally  had  been  uniformly 
kind.  He  had  been  especially  kind  to 
its  president,  often  accommodating  him 
with  loans  of  money. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  present 
.strike  was  begun  and  has  been  carried 
on  to  the  present  time  through  the  influ- 
ence and  in  the  interests  of  the  president 
of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  164,  and 
not  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  its 
more  reasonable  members,  nor  in  the 
interests  of  the  Union.  If  this  be  true, 
it  is  a  sad  comment  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  Union  in  following  the  lead  of  one  so 
bent  on  self-aggrandizement  at  its  ex- 
pense, and  capable  of  resorting  to  such 
desperate  means  to  attain  his  ends.  A 
leader  to  accomplish  any  worthy  object 
must  possess  other  qualities  than  power 
to  incite  the  worst  passions,  to  cause 
idleness  and  misery,  and  to  vilify  the 
industrious  and  honest  workman  who 
has  sufficient  independence  to  think  for 
himself  and  act  upon  his  own  judgment. 
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Such,  in  fine,  are  among  the  principles 
of  the  Iron  Molders'  Union  No.  164,  set 
forth  in  its  constitution  and  by-laws,  and 
developed  in  the  operation  ot  its  unwrit- 
ten law  ;  and  such  in  the  manufactory, 


and  on  a  strike,  are  the  practices  of  its 
members,  acting  under  its  protection. 
Time  enjoins  that  a  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  these  principles  and  practices 
be  deferred  to  a  future  occasion. 

Irving  M.  Scott. 


YOUTH   AND    I. 

METHOUGHT  the  path  was  dark  and  drear 
Along  which  Grief  would  make  her  way. 
The  boughs  above  would  all  be  sere  ; 
The  grass  beneath  have  suffered  blight. 
The  very  wind  would  her  bewray 
With  plaining  of  its  bitter  plight. 
What  time  the  clouds  were  turned  to  shrouds 
For  dead  hopes  led  by  Joy  astray. 

So  Youth  and  I  but  sought  to  shun 
What  lanes  lay  bleak  and  bare  above. 
And  took  the  road  wherein  the  sun 
Baptized  the  leaves  with  liquid  light. 
Where  Peace  seemed  brooding  like  a  dove 
And  all  looked  fond  and  fair  and  right. 
But  there  at  last  our  tears  fell  fast, — 
For  Grief  came  hand  in  hand  with  Love. 

Julie  M.  Lippinann. 
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THE  need  of  exhaustive  and  accurate 
statistics  increases  in  almost  a  geomet- 
rical ratio  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  Tabulated  state- 
ments have  become  in  the  fullest  sense 
the  indices  of  all  progress.  The  conveni- 
ent arrangement  of  statistics  has  become 
an  art  in  itself,  and  deductions  from  sta- 
tistics have  evolved  a  separate  science. 
Statistics  gleaned  by  the  census-taker 
and  arranged  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment have  grown  to  fill  a  much  more  im- 
portant function  than  the  one  designed 
by  the  framers  of  our  government,  when 
providing  for  the  decennial  census  on 
which  to  base  representation.  They  are 
now  an  important  adjunct  of  every  busi- 
ness, not  excepting  agriculture.  They 
form  the  basis  and  prove  the  accuracy  or 
falsity  of  every  school  of  political  econ- 
omy. But  more  than  all  these,  they  have 
become  the  handmaid  of  the  journalist, 
and  through  him  are  now  the  most  po- 
tent educational  factor  in  correcting  pop- 
ular error  and  guiding  aright  the  seeker 
after  truth. 

Heretofore  the  census  has  been  of  lit- 
tle value  to  the  people.  Even  from  the 
standpoint  that  its  sole  object  is  to  equal- 
ize representation,  it  has  been  a  false 
agent,  for  the  returns  have  been  so  long 
delayed  that  rapid  development  has 
changed  the  relative  conditions  before  a 
rearrangement  of  representation  could 
take  place.  When  we  come  to  apply  the 
results  of  the  census  to  its  broader  field 
of  usefulness,  its  educational  mission, -we 
find  that  it  is  totally  unreliable,  and  too 
slow  in  its  operations  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  an  age  so  intensely  alive  with 
nervous  activity.  There  is  a  constant 
demand  for  the  latest  and  most  reliable 
statistics  on  every  conceivable  subject. 
What  was  true  of  yesterday,  in  this  age 
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of  steam  and  electricity,  may  be  entirely 
false  of  today.  When  a  city  adds  half 
a  million  inhabitants  to  its  already  large 
population  in  less  than  a  decade,  when  a 
hamlet  in  a  few  brief  years  grows  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  metropolis,  when  great 
territories  like  Oklahoma  are  settled  up 
in  a  day,  and  slow-going  forest  regions, 
like  Washington,  suddenly  become  the 
most  active  of  manufacturing  and  trade 
centers,  of  what  possible  utility  to  such 
communities  can  be  a  census  whose  re- 
sults are  published  from  three  to  seven 
years  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
it  covers  ? 

In  every  newspaper  office  of  the  land 
there  is  a  daily  search  for  statistics  that 
cannot  be  found,  which  should  be  sup- 
plied at  regular  periods,  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  a  year,  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  editor  supplies  himself  with 
every  possible  aid  in  his  efforts  to  be  ac- 
curate. He  may  have  dozens  of  works 
whose  chief  value  is  in  the  statistical 
tables  they  contain,  yet  in  a  majority  of 
cases  he  will  search  in  vain  for  the  in- 
formation he  desires,  or  if  he  obtains  it, 
will  find  it  so  fragmentary  and  incom- 
plete, so  remote  in  point  of  time,  as  to 
be  of  little  service.  His  scrapbook  will 
oftener  afford  him  satisfaction,  in  this 
particular,  than  the  special  works  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  It  is  surprising 
how  often  the  journalist  is  disappointed 
in  endeavoring  to  furnish  full  and  reli- 
able data  regarding  the  commonest 
things.  The  compiled  "Statisticians," 
so-called,  though  frequently  gotten  up 
with  great  care,  do  not  afford  the  desired 
information,  and  one  has  to  adopt  a  com- 
promise between  the  encyclopedias  and 
the  scrapbooks  to  make  even  an  approxi- 
mate guess  at  information  that  is  of  vital 
importance. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  the  writer 
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was  reminded  of  the  deficiencies  of  our 
statistics  and  of  the  unsatisfactory  cen- 
sus returns,  by  reading  an  article  on  the 
methods  employed  by  Great  Britain  in 
taking  a  census,  and  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire to  have  reforms  in  connection  with 
this  branch  of  the  government  service 
inaugurated,  or  at  least  discussed,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  noted  statistician,  briefly 
outlining  a  plan  by  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer,  an  annual  census  might  be 
taken  that  would  be  absolutely  correct, 
and  procured  at  a  cost  not  much,  if  any, 
in  excess  of  the  decennial  census  now 
taken.  Mr.  Wright  gave  the  plan  his 
earnest  consideration,  and  submitted  it 
to  Superintendent  Porter  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  Both  these  gentlemen  admit- 
ted the  possible  value  of  the  suggestion, 
but  pleaded  helplessness  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  Later,  an  article  was  published 
in  the  Sacramento  Record-Union,  giving 
the  plan  more  in  detail.  But  the  compli- 
cations that  have  arisen  in  numerous 
quarters  over  the  supposed  errors  com- 
mitted by  enumerators,  and  the  wide- 
spread uneasiness  lest  the  eleventh  cen- 
sus of  the  nation  should  prove  a  reproach 
to  the  successful  administration  of  re- 
publican government,  has  served  to  con- 
vince the  writer  of  the  necessity  of  a 
more  comprehensive  plan,  and  of  the  su- 
perior advantages  of  the  one  suggested, 
which  was  substantially  as  follows :  — 

The  national  government  should  grant 
to  the  separate  States  annually  a  sum  of 
money,  scaled  according  to  population, 
in  aid  of  the  public  schools.  In  return 
for  this,  the  State  should  grant  the 
United  States  government  the  use  of 
its  educational  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annually  collecting  useful  statis- 
tics. This  plan  was  thought  of  in  con- 
nection with  the  Blair  educational  bill,  in 
which  a  deep  interest  was  manifested. 
The  objections  made  against  the  bill, 
which  finally  compassed  its  defeat,  would 
not  hold  against  the  plan  suggested.  If 
the  general  government  should  grant 


aid  to  the  schools  of  the  separate  States, 
in  return  for  economical  service  done 
by  the  schools  for  the  general  govern- 
ment, it  certainly  cannot  be  claimed 
that  it  invites  a  dependence  of  the  State 
upon  the  nation,  nor  should  it  be  urged 
that  this  would  be  rewarding  illiteracy. 
It  would  in  fact  stimulate  self-exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  encourage 
the  perfecting  of  educational  systems. 

The  plan  assumes  that  every  State  has, 
or  should  have,  a  public  school  system, 
with  a  division  of  its  territory  into  dis- 
tricts. These  public  schools  become  the 
advance  agents  of  enlightenment,  and 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  American  idea 
of  government  as  is  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  itself,  and  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  existence  of  that  government 
as  the  post-offices  and  the  revenues. 
They  can  never  be  destroyed,  and  will 
continue  to  grow  and  spread  with  the 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  spread 
of  intelligence.  The  schoolhouse  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  every  settlement.  No 
community  becomes  permanent  without 
it.  It  as  essential  a  part  of  American 
life  as  the  apparel  or  the  food  of  the 
people.  The  school  district  is  the  small- 
est political  division  known  among  us. 
A  few  square  miles  are  set  off  by  them- 
selves, and  a  government  erected,  which 
takes  upon  itself  the  management  of 
school  affairs.  In  each  of  these  districts 
is  employed  an  official  of  the  State,  who. 
has  passed  a  regular  examination  under 
well  defined  laws,  who  is  moral,  intelli- 
gent, and  secures  his  position  through 
no  political  influence.  The  teachers  are  | 
required  in  most  States,  at  the  end  o: 
the  school  year,  to  make  a  report  to  their 
superior  official,  the  superintendent,  anc 
in  California  and  elsewhere  often  act 
besides  as  census  marshals  for  the  dis- 
tricts, thus  becoming  familiar  with  sta- 
tistical forms  ;  and  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  an  instance  where  the  educational  sta- 
tistics of  a  State  or  county,  furnished 
by  the  school  authorities,  have  been 
called  in  question.  On  the  contrary, 
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these  statistics  have  ever  been  accepted 
as  absolutely  reliable,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  they 
are  gathered  by  persons  specially  trained 
for  the  purpose. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  desir- 
ous of  economical  government  as  well 
as  efficient  government.  To  effect  this 
they  must  not  separate  national  from  lo- 
cal administration  so  widely  as  to  have 
two  or  more  sets  of  officers  performing 
almost  identical  duties.  Why  should  not 
the  teachers  gather  an  annual  census  ? 
Except  in  large  urban  communities,  the 
teacher  is  acquainted  with  almost  every 
person,  and  the  extent  of  every  industry, 
in  the  district  where  he  is  located.  Pro- 
vided with  permanent  records  and  the 
necessary  blanks,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  him  to  gather  all  the  statistics 
of  that  neighborhood,  and  have  them 
ready  to  forward  on  a  given  day.  If  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  law,  as  the  custodian 
of  the  educational  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict, he  would  do  it  with  care  and  accu- 
racy, and  in  the  writer's  opinion,  without 
additional  cost  to  the  State. 

Teachers  are  the  most  widely  and 
evenly-distributed  of  any  of  the  learned 
Drofessions.  They  go  into  every  locality, 
and  it  is  their  intelligence  generally  on 
which  the  neighborhood  relies  for  lead- 
ership and  advancement.  They  have 
ibundant  leisure  to  attend  to  the  work 
illuded  to,  and  are  better  equipped  in 
other  respects  than  any  other  class  to 
perform  the  work.  Were  the  taking  of 
i  decennial  census  alone  entrusted  to 
:hem,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
nake  a  more  satisfactory  enumeration 
han  can  be  obtained  under  the  present 
aw.  With  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
he  people,  industries  and  possessions  of 
:he  district,  they  could,  if  clothed  with 
he  requisite  authority,  keep  a  perfected 
ecord  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  the 
general  or  local  government,  note  all 
hanges,  and  be  ready  at  a  day's  notice 
o  furnish  complete  returns. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  plan,  while 


it  would  do  for  rural  communities,  would 
not  work  satisfactorily  in  gathering  ur- 
ban statistics.  This  may  be  a  valid  ob- 
jection in  a  certain  sense,  and  especially 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  large  cities,  where 
a  large  proportion  of  female  teachers  are 
employed,  as  they  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  make  researches  in  the  dens 
of  misery  and  vice.  In  such  cities  it 
might  be  necessary  to  employ  special 
agents  or  experts.  But  this  would  not 
entail  a  very  heavy  expense  for  the  few 
large  cities,  and  moreover,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  the  extent  one  might  im- 
agine. Once  enlisted  in  the  work,  the 
natural  enthusiasm  and  professional 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  educational 
forces  would  be  strained  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  and  methods  of  keeping  per- 
manent records  would  be  found  in  which 

most  enrollments  would  be  made  without 
special  search. 

Statistics  of  population,  vital  statis- 
tics, statistics  of  domestic  animals,  of 
cultivable  area,  etc.,  might  be  made  es- 
pecially full  and  accurate  by  turning  the 
census-taking  over  to  the  school  author- 
ities. 

It  recently  came  to  the  writer's  atten- 
tion that  a  single  teacher  took  the  school 
census  in  a  city  of  about  7,000  inhabit- 
ants within  the  time  prescribed  by  law, 
—  fifteen  days,— and  so  complete  and 
accurate  was  the  report  that  though  the 
leading  journal  of  the  place  attempted  to 
find  fault  with  his  work,  it  was  thorough- 
ly demonstrated  that  almost  every  fam- 
ily in  the  city  had  been  included  in  the 
enumeration.  His  method  of  work  was 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  enumeration 
under  the  previous  year's  census,  and  in 
retaking  it  he  had  simply  to  compare  his 
record  with  existing  conditions,  which 
was  a  matter  of  far  less  labor  and  trouble 
than  to  take  it  all  anew.  Yet  he  made  it 
a  point  to  visit  every  habitation  and  as- 
certain to  a  certainty  if  the  record  was 
correct  ;  and  had  he  possessed  a  record 
of  all  the  facts  gathered  by  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  from  the  same  dis- 
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trict,  he  could  have  made  returns  on  all 
those  points  with  very  little  more  trou- 
ble. 

One  special  advantage  of  the  proposed 
plan  is,  that  the  local  census  records 
would  furnish  a  complete  directory  of 
the  district  wherein  it  was  kept.  The 
names  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  loca- 
tions of  their  residences  might  be  en- 
tered, and  all  changes  would  be  noted 
when  made.  Few  of  the  catalogue  of 
questions  would  be  propounded  in  any 
single  year  after  the  first  one,  for,  as 
most  of  the  population  of  any  community 
is  a  permanent  one,  the  answers  would 
mainly  become  a  matter  of  record,  and 
the  few  changes  would  involve  very  lit- 
tle extra  trouble  to  ascertain  and  record. 
The  writer  has  had  seventeen  years'  ex- 
perience teaching  in  different  States, 
but  can  recall  no  district  in  which  the 
teacher  could  not  ascertain  almost  any 
day  of  the  school  session  the  exact  pop- 
ulation of  the  district. 

A  more  convincing  argument  in  favor 
of  a  census  taken  by  means  of  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  country,  resides 
in  the  fact  that  it  would  remove  a  large 
class  of  civil  service  appointees  from  all 
danger  of  being  selected  on  account  of 
political  influence,  or  by  reason  of  polit- 
ical service.  It  would  be  civil  service 
reform  in  the  broadest  sense.  It  would 
add  a  large  force  to  the  civil  list,  but  a 
force  that  is  made  up  of  individuals 
specially  fitted  for  the  service,  and  se- 
lected after  examination  because  of  that 
fitness. 

Other  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a 
system  are  found  in  the  greater  fre- 
quency with  which  statistics  could  be 
furnished,  the  accuracy  that  would  re- 
sult from  making  it  a  part  of  another 
vocation,  the  strict  accountability  to 
which  one  might  be  held  whose  profes- 
sional license  depended  on  the  proper 
performance  of  duties,  the  familiarity 
that  would  be  induced  among  the  people 
with  the  forms,  questions,  and  necessity, 
of  the  census,  and  the  real  local  value 


that  it  would  possess  over  the  present 
method. 

The  postoffice  department  has  been 
the  most  popular  and  economically  ad- 
ministered branch  of  the  government, 
because  it  has  selected  for  its  agents  in 
most  localities  those  who  make  the  du- 
ties of  postmaster  supplementary  to 
some  other  more  profitable  employment. 
Were  fourth -class  postmasters  com- 
pelled to  confine  their  attention  to  the 
duties  connected  with  the  mails,  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  burdened  with  much 
greater  expense;  but  owing  to  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  those  duties,  we  find 
that  there  are  always  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  applicants  who  are  willing  to 
transact  the  business  for  the  small 
amount  of  compensation  afforded.  With 
the  census  we  should  find  it  the  same. 
If  the  duties  of  enumeration  were  made 
a  part  of  some  constant  employment, 
for  which  the  appointee  was  specially 
fitted,  we  should  find  that  it  would  be 
much  cheaper  than  the  creation  of  spe- 
cial officers,  who  must  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  some  other  occupation  the  bal-i 
ance  of  the  year. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  eleventh  cen- 
sus cost  the  country  $6,350,000,  or  about' 
ten  cents  for  each  inhabitant ;  then  could 
Congress  well  afford  to  pay  the  State! 
ten  cents  per  inhabitant,  and  even  more, 
for  a  census  once  in  five  years  ;  or  still; 
better,  every  year.  California,  under 
such  a  provision,  would  have  received! 
over  $120,000  for  taking  the  census  of] 
1890.  A  county  with  a  population  ofl 
25,000  might  receive  an  addition  of  S2,- 
500  to  its  school  fund  for  doing  a  public 
service,  which  could  be  rendered  in  most] 
instances  without  the  expenditure  of  anj 
extra  dime.  In  fact,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  a  census  taken  in  this  way 
would  cost  anything  additional,  except1 
such  a  sum  as  would  be  necessary  toj 
print  the  blanks.  The  probabilities  are 
that  an  annual  census  for  ten  years 
would  cost  less  than  does  one  decennial 
census  under  the  present  system.  A, 
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district  with  a  population  of  250  could 
well  afford  to  keep  a  record  and  furnish 
annual  reports  of  its  population  and  in- 
dustries for  $25,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  this  would  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  school  census,  which  now 
often  costs  nearly  as  much  annually, 
and  which  would  make  the  district  a 
sharer  with  the  general  government  in 
the  benefits. 

Should  Congress  pass  a  law  granting 
to  any  State  a  subsidy  of  ten  cents  per 
inhabitant,  provided  that  such  State  fur- 
nished specified  statistics  for  the  year 
1895,  and  again  in  1900,  and  a  subse- 
quent subsidy  of  one  cent  per  inhab- 
itant for  each  annual  census  thereafter, 
fifteen  years  would  not  elapse  before 
every  State  in  the  Union  would  be  glad- 
ly furnishing  annual  statistics  in  the 
manner  indicated. 

The  indirect  results,  in  contributing 
to  the  uniformity  of  school  systems,  in 
coupling  the  two  great  educational  agen- 
cies, the  schools  and  the  press,  in  in- 
ducing mutual  reliance,  in  making  the 
schools  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
the  age  by  rendering  practical  service 
to  the  people  and  the  State,  in  causing 
a  search  for,  and  consequently  a  desire 
for,  exact  truth, —  all  these  results,  I  re- 
peat, would  be  among  the  most  impor- 
tant gains  growing  out  of  the  continued 
application  of  the  system  outlined.  The 
national  government  has  an  educational 
bureau  that  needs  to  be  vitalized  by  del- 


egating to  it  some  specific  duties.  Hith- 
erto it  has  had  nothing  definite  to  per- 
form. Place  in  its  hands  the  supervision 
of  the  statistics  of  the  country  and  the 
taking  of  a  census  at  regular  periods, 
and  it  would  speedily  be  promoted  to  a 
position  of  importance  not  exceeded  by 
any  other  department.  Education  would 
then  become  a  real  force  in  government. 
It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  before 
such  a  plan  is  adopted  as  a  national 
measure,  for  some  State  to  demonstrate 
its  feasibility  and  effectiveness.  Why 
should  not  California  take  the  step  and 
solve  for  the  whole  country  the  problem 
of  an  accurate,  speedy,  and  cheap  cen- 
sus ?  More  than  any  other  State,  she  is 
now  rapidly  developing  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent channels.  Her  people  are  shrewd, 
enterprising,  and  quick  to  anticipate  con- 
ditions. They  have  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  the  State's  resources,  and  are 
anxious  and  determined  that  the  world 
shall  know  all  its  advantages.  But  so 
rapid  is  the  development  in  certain  di- 
rections, that  those  desirous  of  present- 
ing the  exact  truth  are  handicapped  by 
the  lack  of  reliable  data.  Conservative 
statements  too  frequently  underestimate 
the  real  conditions,  while  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm more  frequently  exaggerate  them. 
The  most  telling  presentation  of  her 
advantages  that  California  could  make, 
would  be  the  annual  publication  of  her 
progress  through  a  census  so  taken  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 

/.  M.  Eddy. 
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A  RAINY  DAY,  A  GRAY  GOWN,  AND  A  BASKET  OF  PLANTS. 


IT  was  a  warm,  hazy  morning  in  July. 
The  sun  peeped  out  but  faintly  through 
misty  clouds,  and  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  might  rain.  Pretty  Janet  in  her 
dainty  gray  traveling  dress  fervently 
hoped  not,  as  she  stood  for  a  moment  on 
the  wide  old  porch,  and  anxiously  viewed 
the  doubtful  sky.  She  then  gave  a  little 
restful  sigh  of  satisfaction  that  every- 
thing was  at  last  done,  and  she  was  ready 
in  good  time.  Now  to  bid  goodby  to 
good  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyndham,  the 
two  boys,  Ham  and  Jacob,  their  grand- 
children, and  she  had  yet  an  hour  in 
which  to  reach  the  station,  only  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  catch  the  7:30  A.  M. 
train,  and  tomorrow  —  she  would  see 
mamma,  and  such  a  host  of  uncles,  aunts, 
and  cousins. 

A  gentle  breeze  wafted  the  odor  of 
sweet-pea  and  flowering  almond  from 
the  little  front  garden,  tropically  beauti- 
ful with  its  many-hued  blossoms.  She 
flitted  hurriedly  among  the  flowers, 
plucking  a  few  pinks  and  white  chrysan- 
themums, which  she  fastened  on  the 
bosom  of  her  gray  gown, and  then  tripped 
lightly  in,  to  put  on  her  hat  and  gloves. 
Her  big  trunk,  satchel,  and  basket  of 
plants,  the  expressman  had  already  tak- 
en, and  she  would  walk,  and  enjoy  the 
morning. 

Ham  stood  in  the  door  with  a  rueful 
countenance.  He  turned  his  head  with 
a  jerk  and  tried  to  whistle.  There  was 
something  that  shone  very  like  a  tear  in 
his  eye,  but  what  boy  would  cry  because 
school  was  over,  and  his  teacher  was 
going  away?  Jacob  walked  down  the 
street  to  the  bridge,  and  stood  looking 
into  the  water.  He  would  say  goodby 
as  Miss  Hastings  passed  along,  and  look 
very  brave.  Perhaps  she  would  ask  him 
to  walk  a  little  piece  with  her,  and  he 
could  carry  her  parasol. 


Mr.  Wyndham  clasped  her  hand  kind- 
ly and  tremulously,  and  said,  "God bless 
you,  child  ;  may  you  always  be  happy." 
Mrs.  Wyndham  kissed  her  fondly  and 
said,  "  Of  course  she  will,"  while  she 
tried  to  fasten  the  little  lunch  basket 
that  seemed  destined  to  burst.  Then 
hurried  goodbys  again,  and  she  was 
gone. 

She  walked  quickly  along  tothe  bridge, 
where  she  saw  Jacob  standing.  His 
bravery  all  forsook  him,  and  he  blurted 
out  in  a  storm  of  tears  when  she  spoke 
to  him.  She  kissed  him,  told  him  to  be 
a  good  boy  always,  and  then  (as  she  now 
must  hurry)  left  him  sitting  in  a  dejected 
heap  on  the  bridge,  his  hat  in  his  eyes 
and  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets. 

Ham  pridedhimself  on  getting  through 
his  goodby  like  a  man.  He  shook  hands, 
looked  indifferent  to  being  kissed,  and 
immediately  bolted  for  the  woodshed, 
where  he  busied  himself  in  the  praise- 
worthy task  of  preparing  kindling  for 
his  grandmother. 

Janet  had  passed  a  very  happy  year 
in  the  big  brown  schoolhouse,  with  its 
green,  shady  playgrounds.  She  thought 
it  all  over  as  she  hurried  along  to  the 
station,  and  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes 
too,  to  bid  goodby  to  the  dear  old  place, 
and  the  bright-eyed  children  who  loved 
her  so  much.  She  felt  she  had  been  a 
very  lucky  girl  indeed.  Just  a  year  ago 
she  and  her  mother  came  to  the  quaint, 
pretty  city,  that  takes  its  name  from  its 
verdant  bay,  and  were  charmed  with  its 
peaceful  beauty.  Janet,  with  only  one 
winter's  experience  in  teaching,  in  a 
small  country  town,  hardly  dared  to 
hope  that  she  could  get  a  position  in 
the  quiet  old  city,  but  she  was  a  brave 
little  body,  and  always  said,  "  I  can  try," 
—  and  fortune  seemed  to  favor  her.  The 
staid  city  board  of  directors  received  her 
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very  kindly  when  she  made  her  applica- 
tion, but  told  her  there  would  not  be  any 
vacancies  in  the  city  that  fall.  She  at- 
tended the  long  examination,  however, 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  Mr.  Grey- 
tone,  the  superintendent,  told  her  moth- 
er that  she  passed  the  best  examination 
of  any  of  the  lady  applicants,  which 
Janet  thought  very  wonderful,  some  of 
them  looked  so  severe  and  wise,  and  she 
had  had  so  few  advantages,—  had  gath- 
ered her  little  store  of  knowledge  almost 
unaided.  And  then  a  teacher,  that  had 
gone  home  on  a  visit  sent  in  her  resig- 
ation,  and  Janet  was  appointed  to  the 
acant  place,  though  there  were  many 
ther  applicants. 

Yes,  she  had  been  very,  very  lucky, 
he  told  herself  on  this  warm  July  morn- 
ig,  and  now  the  year  was  over,  and  she 
as  going  to  visit  her  uncles  and  her 
unt  in  the  country,  where  her  mother 
ad  already  gone  some  weeks  before. 
»he  had  written  a  week  ago  saying  just 
hat  day  she  would  go,  so  of  course 
icy  would  be  at  the  station  to  meet 
er.  The  train  would  reach  Morton 
t  3:30  P.  M.  That  was  the  nearest  sta- 
on  to  her  uncle's  home  twelve  miles 
istant. 

She  glanced  again  at  the  shifting 
louds,  and  hoped  it  would  not  rain, 
"hough,  of  course,  if  it  did  they  could 
tay  at  Morton  overnight.  Her  aunt 
ad  a  sister-in-law  living  there,  a  dear 
Id  lady,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
er,  too.  But  it  would  be  so  much  pleas- 
nler  to  travel  through  the  pretty  farm- 
ig  conntry  on  a  bright,  cheery  day.  She 
ad  anticipated  so  much  pleasure  in  her 
11  day  ride  on  the  cars,  enjoying  the 
hanging  scenes  of  green  fields  and 
uiet  little  country  towns. 
It  was  a  very  deceitful  morning.  The 
un  shone  out  brightly  as  she  neared  the 
tation,  and  she  forgot  her  anxiety  about 
lie  weather  in  buying  her  ticket  and 
hecking  her  trunk  and  satchel,  and  then 
ad  just  time  to  get  comfortably  seated 
/hen  the  train  pulled  out. 


The  cars  were  not  crowded. — sne  could 
have  two  seats  to  herself.  She  deposited 
her  little  lunch  basket,  parasol,  and  bas- 
ket of  plants,  in  the  seat  facing  her,  and 
felt  very  comfortable.  She  would  not 
trust  the  plants  in  the  baggage  car,  and 
besides,  as  she  had  little  else  to  carry, 
it  would  be  pleasant  to  enjoy  their  fra- 
grance. Perhaps  it  was  foolish  of  her 
to  bring  them,  but  she  had  thought 
so  much  of  her  lovely  geraniums  and 
fuchsias, —  presents  from  the  dear  chil- 
dren, who  when  they  learned  of  her  love 
for  flowers  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
bringing  her  their  choicest  varieties,  till 
she  had  quite  a  little  conservatory.  She 
had  given  back  many  of  them  to  their 
donors,  and  the  rest  to  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
with  whom  she  had  boarded  since  mam- 
ma left ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  them  altogether,  and  a  wreek  ago 
she  had  gotten  this  little  chip  basket 
and  six  tiny  flower-pots,  and  taken  slips 
of  her  flowering  pets,  and  they  were 
growing  nicely.  She  felt  they  were  com- 
pany there  in  the  seat  before  her,  as  their 
pretty  leaves  trembled,  and  the  breeze 
blew  the  ribbon  bows  she  had  tied  on 
the  basket. 

She  knew,  of  course,  they  had  a  pretty 
flower  garden  at  her  uncle's  where  she 
was  going  ;  but  she  had  not  been  there 
for  ten  years,  and  she  closed  her  eyes 
and  dreamily  brought  up  the  old  place 
to  view.  The  wide,  low  house,  with  its 
pointed  roof  and  low  sheltering  eaves  ; 
its  windows  wreathed  with  morning-glo 
ries,  the  little  front  flower  garden  radiant 
with  pinks,  marigolds,  bachelor's  but- 
tons, and  sweet  faced  pansies,  and  the 
back  yard  gorgeous  with  hollyhocks, 
sunflowers,  and  scarlet  runners.  She 
saw  it  all  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday, 
and  felt  herself  a  tiny  girl  again,  open- 
ing the  little  front  gate,  on  whose  posts 
on  either  side  were  trailing  boxes  of  por- 
tulacca. 

But  it  would  be  all  different  now.  Her 
uncle  had  built  a  fine,  modern  house, 
and  she  opened  her  eyes  with  a  sigh,  and 
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thought  how  she  would  like  to  see  the 
dear  old  place  once  again,  just  as  it  had 
been. 

It  is  now  more  than  an  hour  since  she 
started.  The  train  is  whizzing  along 
through  the  pretty  green  country,  and 
the  fresh,  balmy  air  blows  softly  in 
through  the  window.  Pretty  white  farm 
houses  dot  the  green,  and  waving  fields 
of  grain  reflect  the  shadows  of  the  shift- 
ing clouds  with  alternate  gleams  of  sun- 
shine. 

But  the  sky  grew  darker  and  darker, 
till  the  sun  was  entirely  hidden,  and  the 
gentle  breeze  grew  to  a  fierce  wind,  and 
she  must  close  her  window.  There  was 
no  doubt  now  it  was  going  to  rain,  and 
threatened  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary 
rain,  too.  How  unfortunate  it  should 
happen  so  on  the  day  she  had  chosen  for 
her  journey  !  But  she  knew  if  she  did 
not  go  on  the  day  she  had  named,  mam- 
ma (who  always  borrowed  trouble) would 
be  sure  some  accident  had  befallen  her  ; 
and  besides,  Uncle  Warren  would  drive 
twelve  miles  to  meet  her,  and  -it  would 
never  do  to  disappoint  him.  He  was 
likely  to  be  on  the  road  now.  They  al- 
ways started  early,  so  they  would  get 
to  Morton  by  noon,  and  the  horses  could 
have  a  good  rest  before  going  back.  She 
hoped  it  was  not  raining  there  now,  for 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  traveling  to 
meet  the  storm. 

Another  hour  passed.  Dense  black 
clouds  were  now  piled  up  along  the  ho- 
rizon, and  an  ominous,  rumbling  sound 
was  heard  in  the  distance.  It  grew 
louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  with  a 
deafening  crash  broke,  apparently,  on 
the  roof  of  the  car.  The  passengers  all 
had  awed,  scared  faces,  and  the  children 
in  terror  were  hiding  under  the  seats. 
An  old  lady  across  the  aisle  from  Janet 
was  terribly  frightened,  and  talked  out 
loud  in  a  trembling  voice,  telling  every- 
one how  she  had  been  thinking  of  going 
to  see  Mattie  for  three  weeks,  and  Silas 
r^w/A/have  her  start  this  morning.  He 
said  it  wa'  n't  going  to  rain,  but  she 


knowed  it  would,  and  now  she  would  git 
her  best  bunnit  ruined,  £o  say  nothing 
of  the  chances  of  the  train  being  blown 
from  the  track  or  struck  by  lightning. 
Janet  tried  to  console  her  as  best  she 
could,  though  she  did  not  feel  very  as- 
sured herself  about  their  safety. 

The  rain  had  fallen  in  such  torrents 
that  the  track  was  entirely  covered  with 
water,  and  it  looked  as  if  they  were 
speeding  on  through  a  river.  Then  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm,  but  it  was  only 
concentrating  for  another  charge.  Again 
the  thunder  pealed  forth,  the  lightning 
flashed,  and  the  rain  poured  in  a  deluge. 

It  was  now  almost  noon,  and  they 
would  get  to  Whimbleton  at  one  o'clock, 
where  she  changed  cars  for  Morton,  and 
Janet  hoped  that  the  storm  would  abate 
in  the  afternoon.  She  ruefully  looked 
at  her  little  kid  boots,  and  thought  of 
her  rubbers  locked  up  in  her  trunk,  and 
how  foolish  her  pretty  gray  silk  parasol 
looked  on  such  a  day.  If  she  would  only 
have  time  at  Whimbleton  to  get  her 
trunk  open,  and  put  it  away,  and  get  her 
rubbers  out,  but  there  was  a  whole 
clothesline  tied  around  the  trunk :  Mr. 
Wyndham  declared  it  would  be  jarred 
to  pieces  by  the  rough  handling  of  the 
baggage  men  if  secured  only  by  the 
lock,  and  he  himself  had  tied  it  up,  with 
her  umbrella  strapped  on  top.  She 
doubted  if  she  would  be  able  to  undo 
it, —  but  she  could  try. 

The  train  reached  Whimbleton  on 
time,  despite  the  storm,  and  the  drip- 
ping cars  rushed  into  the  long,  covered 
sheds,  where  the  passengers  alighted  in 
comparative  safety  from  the  rain,  which 
was  still  pouring. 

Janet  helped  the  voluble  old  lady  with 
her  many  parcels,  and  was  thankful  that 
Mattie's  husband  was  waiting  for  her, 
in  answer  to  a  telegram  from  Silas.  She 
still  entertained  many  misgivings  rela- 
tive to  her  "  best  bunnit,"  as  they  had 
three  miles  to  ride  in  an  open  buggy  ; 
but  armed  with  two  umbrellas,  two 
quilts,  and  two  veils  tied  over  the  bon- 
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net,  they  at  last  were  off.  Janet  helped 
her  to  tie  on  the  veils  and  bade  her  a 
kind  goodby,  and  she  told  Jabez  at  the 
top  of  her  voice  (owing  to  the  muffled 
condition  of  her  head)  that  that  was  just 
the  nicest  girl  she  ever  see. 

The  rain  had  now  eased  off  to  a  slug 
gish  drizzle,  with  that  dull,  lowering  as- 
pect of  a  continuous  storm. 

The  .  Morton  train  was  due  at  two 
o'clock.  It  was  now  half-past  one,  and 
Janet  hastened  to  buy  her  ticket ;  but 
here  a  disappointment  awaited  her. 
The  ticket  agent  told  her  the  train 
would  not  be  along  till  half-past  two, 
perhaps  three  o'clock.  There  had  been 
a  big  washout  on  that  road,  and  a  bridge 
swept  away,  compelling  the  train  to 
make  a  detour  of  several  miles,  and 
come  in  on  another  road.  If  it  did  not 
make  the  connection  in  good  time,  it 
would  have  to  lie  over  till  the  down  pas- 
senger went  by  at  2:30. 

This  delay  would  make  it  late  when 
she  reached  Morton ;  but  then  untie 
would  be  there  to  meet  her,  and  there 
was  no  use  worrying.  She  would  see 
about  her  trunk, —  which  she  would  now 
tiave  ample  time  to  open, —  and  eat  her 
lunch. 

The  waiting  room  was  quite  deserted 
on  this  stormy  day.  She  spread  out  the 
contents  of  the  little  lunch  basket.  Fried 
chicken  done  to  a  dainty  brown,  flaky 
bread  and  butter,  a  glass  of  jelly,  and 
some  nice  cake,  completed  by  a  cup  of 
lot  tea  from  the  lunch  counter.  It  looked 
very  tempting  and  cozy,  and  she  thought 
me  could  travel  very  comfortably  on  a 
tormy  day,  after  all,  if  there  was  nothing 
worse  than  the  rain  to  contend  with. 

But  the  rain  is  a  very  aggressive  feat- 
ire  of  this  day.  It  is  again  pouring,  and 
•umbling,  rolling  thunder  and  vivid  light- 
ling  flashes  give  little  promise  of  clear- 
ng  off. 

But  Janet  (who  was  a  matter-of-fact 
ittle  body)  was  determined  not  to  be 
liscouraged,  and  having  finished  her 
uncheon  went  to  the  baggage  room  to 


look  after  her  trunk.  There  it  was,  a 
huge  thing,  securely  tied.  She  almost 
gave  up  the  idea  of  opening  it. 

The  baggage  master,  a  sturdy  old  man, 
(a  son  of  Erin,)  viewed  her  critically 
while  she  explained  herreasons  for  wish- 
ing to  open  it.  He  bestowed  a  cynical 
look  of  pity  on  the  pretty  parasol  and 
remarked,  "  Them  things  is  of  little  use 
on  such  a  day  as  this,  Miss."  Then  as 
she  began  to  examine  the  rope  and  try 
the  knots,  he  said,  with  an  amused  twin- 
kle in  his  eye,  "  I  think  I  can  manage 
that  better  than  you,  Miss,"  and  in  an 
undertone,  "  I  'd  as  soon  think  of  settin' 
Tommy  at  such  a  job." 

This  remark  was  explained  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  shiny-faced,  rosy-cheeked 
urchin  of  some  six  summers.  His  plump 
little  limbs  and  round  body  seemed  ready 
to  burst  through  his  clothes,  which  were 
several  sizes  too  small  for  him,  and  as  if 
to  make  up  for  their  deficiency  he  was 
almost  completely  hidden  under  an  enor- 
mous straw  hat. 

"  Doin'  to  open  that  trunt,  dranpa?" 
he  asked,  as  the  old  man  vigorously 
pulled  the  rope  and  dexterously  undid 
the  hard  knots. 

Janet  intuitively  knew  it  would  not  do 
to  offer  to  pay  the  old  man  for  his  help, 
so  she  engaged  Tommy  in  conversation, 
which  the  little  fellow  readily  took  part 
in,  as  he  glanced  brightly  at  her  from 
under  the  big  hat,  and  sotto  vocc  told  his 
grandfather  that  din  ner  was  ready.  She 
selected  from  her  purse  a  bright  new 
silver  quarter,  to  which  she  directed  his 
attention,  saying  there  were  many  pretty 
things  at  the  toy  store  across  the  street, 
—  would  n't  he  like  to  buy  something  ? 

The  little  fellow  drew  back,  and  the 
old  man,  having  finished  taking  off  the 
rope,  said  with  much  dignity,  "No,  no, 
Miss."  But  Janet  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  give  it  to  him  :  he  was  such  a  bright 
little  fellow ;  she  would  be  sorry  if  he 
refused  to  take  it.  His  grandfather 
looked  at  him  admiringly,  and  Tommy, 
catching  a  reluctant  consent  in  his  eye, 
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took  the  money  which  Janet  held  out  to 
him,  while  his  grandfather  said  :  "Take 
all  the  time  you  want,  Miss,  and  I  '11  tie 
it  up  again  when  I  come  back  from  din- 
ner." 

Then  Tommy,  with  the  money  tightly 
clutched  in  one  hand,  grasped  his  grand- 
father's hand  with,  the  other,  and  they 
crossed  the  many  tracks  to  a  long",  low 
house  almost  hidden  by  blooming  vines. 
Janet  smiled  as  she  noted  how  Tommy 
looked  back,  and  finally  left  his  grand- 
father's side,  and  ran  so  fast  she  could 
only  see  the  big  hat  and  the  flying  pink 
ankles  and  little  bare  feet. 

Then  she  opened  her  trunk,  and  the 
gray  parasol  was  soon  secure  from  ac- 
cident, and  the  umbrella  took  its  place, 
and  the  rubbers  were  found  and  put  on 
to  save  her  pretty  boots,  and  she  tied  a 
thick  veil  over  her  gray  Neapolitan  hat, 
with  its  cluster  of  pink  rosebuds  and 
feathery  grasses.  She  had  thought  only 
of  pleasant  weather  when  getting  her 
pretty  traveling  suit,  and  she  would  so 
regret  having  it  spoiled,  and  before 
mamma  saw  it,  too.  If  she  were  only 
provided  with  a  gossamer  now  she  would 
feel  quite  safe,  secured  by  the  veil,  rub- 
bers and  umbrella.  But  the  stores  where 
such  things  were  kept  were  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  depot, — she  would  prob- 
ably run  the  risk  of  getting  more  injury 
from  the  rain  by  going  out  to  buy  one 
than  she  would  otherwise  get  if  the 
train  came  along  all  right,  and  reached 
Morton  in  safety. 

So  soliloquizing,  she  locked  her  trunk 
and  felt  that  she  was  getting  along  very 
well  indeed.  The  old  baggage  master 
had  now  returned,  and  while  he  tied  up 
the  trunk  again,  she  crossed  the  street 
to  the  toy  store  and  purchased  a  wooden 
horse  on  a  platform  with  rollers,  and 
several  pretty  glass  marbles,  which  she 
gave  him  for  Tommy. 

"Indeed,  Miss,"  said  the  old  man, 
"you  are  too  good.  He'll  remember 
you  forever  for  this.  He  gave  the  quar- 
ter to  his  mother,  to  buy  something  for 


the  baby.    He 's  a  generous  little  fellow, 
and  never  thinks  of  himself." 

Janet  was  now  doubly  pleased  that 
she  had  shown  such  interest  in  the  old 
man's  pet,  as  it  evidently  gave  him 
much  satisfaction. 

She  then  returned  to  the  waiting  room 
to  read  the  little  book  she  bought  at  the 
toy  store,  to  help  pass  the  time  away. 
An  hour  went  by  quickly,  and  glancing 
at  the  big  clock,  she  saw  it  was  nearly 
three.  Surely  the  train  would  soon  be 
along  now.  She  would  ask  the  agent 
about  it  again.  The  rain  was  still  com- 
ing down  in  torrents,  and  so  absorbed 
had  she  been  in  her  book  that  she  failed 
to  notice  that  the  wind  was  blowing  a 
perfect  gale. 

"  The  train  to  Morton  ?"  The  agent 
looked  up  suddenly  from  the  dispatch 
he  was  writing.  "  No,  it  will  not  be 
along  for  some  time."  He  could  not  tell 
how  long.  A  tree  had  blown  down  across 
the  track.  A  force  of  men  had  been 
sent  to  clear  it  away.  It  might  take  an 
hour,  perhaps  two,  to  remove  it  ;  mean- 
while the  road  was  blocked. 

Janet  felt  that  the  delay  was  now  be- 
coming serious,  and  was  tempted  to  or- 
der a  carriage  and  go  to  a  hotel  and  stop 
over  till  tomorrow  ;  but  the  restlessness 
of  accomplishing  what  she  had  begun 
compelled  her  to  wait  on  ;  and  then,  per- 
haps mamma  came  with  uncle  to  meet 
her,  and  was  waiting  for  the  delayed 
train,  and  would  be  both  worried  and 
disappointed  if  she  failed  to  go. 

One  belated  train  had  just  gotten  in, 
and  added  several  occupants  to  the  wait- 
ing room,  and  all  her  sympathies  were 
aroused  by  a  poorly-clad  woman,  with  a 
sobbing  baby  and  delicate,  tiny  boy,  who 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  walk.  He  was 
a  striking  contrast  to  Tommy,  the  bag- 
gage master's  rosy-cheeked  pet.  She 
quite  forgot  her  anxiety  about  the  train 
in  the  evident  distress  of  the  poor  moth- 
er, and  her  efforts  to  care  for  her  help- 
less children. 

The  little  boy,  in  a  thin,  trembling 
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voice  said,  he  was  hungry,  and  Janet  ex- 
amined her  little  basket,  and  saw  there 
was  yet  a  good  supply  of  her  lunch.  She 
asked  kindly  if  the  little  boy  was  sick. 
"  Yes,  Miss,  he  has  been  very  sick.  He 
is  better  now,  but  very  weak." 

She  offered  her  lunch,  saying  she  would 
not  need  any  more  of  it,  and  would  be 
pleased  to  empty  the  basket,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  little  fel- 
low's eyes  sparkle,  and  his  pinched  fea- 
tures relax  in  a  weary  little  smile  when 
he  saw  the  tempting  food,  while  the 
mother  thanked  her  with  a  hearty  grati- 
tude. 

The  poor  creature  seemed  sorely  in 
eed  of  some  refreshment  herself,  and 
met  begged  to  get  her  a  cup  of  tea, 
ust  because  it  was  difficult  for  her  to 
ave  the  children).  She  ordered  a  cosy 
ttle  lunch,  which  quite  frightened  the 
oor  woman  when  she  saw  it,  but  Janet 
ade  light  of  her  generosity, —  it  was 
ist  a  little  bit  of  something  warm, —  it 
as  such  a  dreary  day  to  be  out  with  little 
ics, —  and  softly  slipped  back  to  her 
iat  and  her  book. 

The  hours  now  drag  slowly  by, —  four 
clock,  almost  five,  and  as  she  walks  by 
ie  office  the  agent  tells  her  that  the 
ain  is  coming. 

But  how  late  it  would  be  when  she  got 
i  Morton  !  What  should  she  do  if  uncle 
ere  not  there  to  meet  her?  But,  of 
mrse,  he  would.  He  went  to  the  post- 
ifice  every  day,  and  would  not  fail  to 
)me  in  answer  to  her  letter, —  she  felt 
tre  of  that. 

It  was  half-past  five  when  the  delayed 
ain  at  last  arrived,  and  with  a  feeling 
relief  after  the  weary  term  of  wait- 
g,  she  picked  up  her  little  parcels  and 
;cured  her  seat.  Then  she  returned 
the  platform,  to  look  after  the  poor 
oman  and  her  little  ones.  A  stout, 
/erdressed  woman  had  just  alighted 
om  her  carriage.  She  was  giving  part- 
g  orders  to  her  coachman  in  a  loud, 
jsertive  tone  as  Janet  appeared,  and 
ithering  up  her  skirts  to  mount  the 


steps  she  frowned  on  the  poor  woman, 
who  had  just  come  up,  and  almost  up- 
set the  tiny  boy  ;  but  Janet  came  to  the 
rescue.  She  lifted  the  little  fellow  up 
the  steps,  and  saved  him  from  being 
jostled  till  they  reached  a  seat.  The 
lady  from  the  carriage  looked  on  with 
a  sneer,  and  a  far-away  look  in  her  eye. 
Janet  was  glad  she  was  there  to  help 
him,  and  thought  perhaps  it  was  provi- 
dential that  she  should  be  out  on  this 
stormy  day,  if  she  could  be  of  service  to 
those  in  need  of  help. 

Then  her  thoughts  went  back  again  to 
her  arrival  at  Morton,  and  for  the  first 
time  she  thought  of  the  river  that  ran 
between  her  uncle's  home  and  that  town. 
A  small  stream,  easily  forded  in  pleas- 
ant weather,  but  quickly  changed  to  an 
angry  torrent  during  a  continued  storm. 
In  her  childhood,  when  she,  too,  lived 
at  Wiaton  (the  small  town  near  her 
uncle's),  she  remembered  her  dread  of 
the  Wolf  River  from  hearing  of  the  many 
persons  lost  in  its  treacherous  fords.  Of 
course,  her  uncle  would  be  too  cautious 
to  try  the  ford  if  the  river  was  swollen 
by  the  rain  when  he  reached  it ;  but  she 
felt  far  less  sure  of  meeting  him  now, 
since  the  thought  of  it,  and  began  plan- 
ning what  she  would  do  if  he  were  not 
there. 

She  disliked  to  go  alone  to  a  hotel, 
and  besides,  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  tired  of  her  lonely  journey,  and 
longed  for  a  familiar  face  which  would 
be  interested  in  her.  She  did  not  know 
the  name  cf  the  street  where  Mrs.  Mer- 
lin (her  aunt's  sister-in-law)  lived ;  but 
Mrs.  Merlin  had  a  relative,  a  Doctor 
Trent,  who  kept  a  drug  store,  and  a  drug 
store  would  be  easily  found.  She  would 
go  there,  and  he  would  direct  her  to 
Mrs.  Merlin's. 

Having  settled  this  course  in  her  mind, 
all  she  could  do  was  to  wait.  The  night 
was  no  w  closing  in,  dark,  wet,  and  gloomy. 
The  car,  which  was  crowded  when  they 
left  Whimbleton,  was  now  quite  empty, 
—  not  more  than  a  dozen  passengers,  all 
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men,  except  the  poor  woman  and  her  lit- 
tle ones,  and  she  would  get  off  at  the 
next  station,  where  a  brother  would  meet 
her,  who  had  kindly  offered  her  a  home. 

Janet  again  consulted  her  little  purse, 
and  taking  from  it  two  half-dollars  she 
gave  one  to  the  little  boy  and  the  other 
to  the  baby,  who  grasped  it  in  its  little 
chubby  hand,  and  looked  intently  at  her 
with  its  pretty  bright-blue  eyes.  It  had 
slept  off  its  tears,  and  jumped  and  cooed 
in  baby  glee,  in  happy  innocence  of  the 
trials  surrounding  its  mother's  path. 

"  Evansville!  "  shouted  the  conductor, 
and  now  they  were  going.  Janet  did  not 
need  to  help  them  this  time.  A  stout, 
good-natured  looking  man  was  waiting 
for  them.  The  tiny  boy  clung  to  him 
fondly,  and  his  honest  face  showed  gen- 
uine affection  and  sympathy  as  he  put 
them  all  into  the  big  covered  wagon  he 
had  brought  for  them,  and  they  drove  off 
in  the  dusk  and  rain. 

And  now  Janet  feels  quite  alone.  The 
men  have  all  gone  to  the  smoking  car, 
and  the  lamps  are  lighted.  Looking  at 
her  little  watch,  she  sees  it  is  half-past 
seven  o'clock.  Her  journey  will  soon  be 
over.  They  will  reach  Morton  by  eight, 
—  but  why  are  the  cars  stopping  now  ? 
And  they  are  reversing,  too  ! 

The  conductor  rushing  through  tells 
her  they  are  backing  to  a  switch,  where 
they  must  wait  till  another  train  passes. 
It  really  seems  to  her  as  if  she  would 
never  reach  Morton.  There  is  much 
confusion,  calling,  and  swinging  of  lan- 
terns, and  then  all  is  still.  Half  an  hour 
drags  slowly  by,  and  then  the  train 
rushes  madly  past,  and  again  they  start. 

Tired  out,  she  made  a  pillow  of  her 
little  basket,  and  almost  went  to  sleep. 
No  one  returned  to  the  car,  and  even  the 
conductor  looked  in  no  more  at  the  little 
stations  where  they  halted  for  a  m  oment. 
At  last  the  door  was  opened  and  shut 
with  a  bang,  before  she  could  sit  up  in 
the  seat,  and  a  voice  cried  "Morton  !  " 

She  got  up  hurriedly  and  hastened  out. 
It  was  dark  to  pitchy  blackness,  with  a 


desultory  drizzling  rain  and  occasional 
gusts  of  light  wind.  Janet  made  her  way 
to  the  waiting  room,  where  a  dim  light 
was  burning.  There  was  not  a  creature 
visible.  Laying  down  her  parcels  she 
went  out  again,  and  seeing  a  lantern 
moving  down  the  platform  hurried 
thither.  It  was  the  baggage  man,  with 
her  big  trunk  on  a  truck.  He  looked  at 
her  with  open-mouthed  wonder,  when 
she  asked  him  if  there  were  no  carriages 
to  meet  the  train. 

"  Sure,  Miss,  there  was  two,  but  the 
conductor  tould  'em  there  was  n't  a  sowl 
abourd  but  two  men  that  got  off  from 
the  schmokin'  car." 

There  was  no  one,  only  this  honest 
son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  to  give  her  any 
information.  The  conductor  and  train- 
men had  vanished,  tired  and  cross  at 
being  six  hours  behind  time. 

"  It 's  not  far,  Miss,  to  the  City  Hotel, 
—  you  can  see  the  loights  from  the  other 
soide  of  the  station,"  said  old  Nicholas 
encouragingly.  "  Oi  'd  go  wid  you  av 
Oi  could,  but  there  's  another  train  yit 
and  Oi  can't  leave.  You  expected  your 
uncle  to  meet  you  ?  The  river,  is  it  ? 
Sure,  there  's  a  fome  new  bridge  built 
last  year." 

Janet  was  much  relieved  at  this  infor- 
mation. Then  it  must  be  that  by  some 
fate  or  another  her  letter  was  not  re- 
ceived. She  now  regretted  she  did  not 
stay  at  Whimbleton  till  next  day,  but 
there  was  no  use  regretting  now ;  she 
must  get  out  of  her  unpleasant  predica 
ment  as  best  she  could.  So  gathering 
up  her  little  parcels,  and  getting  her  lit 
tie  satchel  containing  articles  necessary 
for  her  toilet  from  the  baggage  man 
she  started  bravely  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  beacon  lights. 

She  had  not  been  at  Morton  since  she 
was  ten  years  old,  but  the  City  Hote 
was  the  one  point  fixed  in  her  meinorv 
from  the  fact  of  her  having  there  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  grinning 
darkey,  sounding  a  noisy  gong  as  he 
walked  up  and  clown  its  wide  porch.  II 
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her  childish  memory  proved  correct,  she 
would  know  just  how  to  make  the  turns 
to  reach  the  square  after  she  passed  the 
hotel.  She  had  no  idea  of  stopping 
there.  She  shrank  from  going  in  unat- 
tended at  such  an  hour  and  on  such  a 
night.  No,  she  would  find  Doctor 
Trent,  and  he  would  accompany  her  to 
Mrs.  Merlin's. 

She  had  been  walking  as  fast  as  the 
darkness  would  permit,  and  the  light 
from  the  station  was  left  far  behind,  while 
those  ahead  seemed  quite  as  far  away, — 
when  suddenly  the  sidewalk  came  to  an 
abrupt  end,  and  she  stepped  off  down  a 
foot  or  more. 

It  was  all  she  could  do  to  keep  from 
falling,  and  she  received  such  a  jerk  that 
it  left  her  quite  breathless.  Shefound,  in 
endeavoring  to  regain  her  balance,  that 
her  hands  were  still  clasping  the  poor 
little  basket  of  plants  ;  she  had  in  her 
perturbed  thoughts,  when  leaving  the 
station,  unconsciously  picked  up  the  lit- 
tle basket  that  had  been  her  principal 
care  all  clay. 

The  ludicrousness  of  her  situation 
made  her  laugh,  even  there  in  the  rain 
and  darkness.  It  was  too  far  to  walk 
back  to  the  station  to  leave  them  with 
old  Nicholas,  "whom  she  knew  would 
take  care  of  them  for  her,  and  Doctor 
Trent  will  surely  think  her  a  very  silly 
young  lady  (if  she  succeeds  in  finding 
him)  to  present  herself  with  such  lug- 
gage. 

While  her  thoughts  were  thus  busy, 
she  had  been  feeling  cautiously  around, 
and  found  that  the  walk  continued  at  a 
right  angle  to  the  one  she  had  stepped 
off  from,  and  concluded  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  street  lamps  that  it  was  a 
vacant  block  with  the  walk  on  two  sides 
only  ;  so  she  started  on  again,  and  reach- 
ing the  lamp  on  the  next  corner,  found 
she  was  right.  She  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment in  its  light  securely  to  cover  from 
view  the  poor  little  plants  with  a  piece 
of  paper  she  luckily  had  in  her  lunch 
basket. 


Gaining  the  next  corner,  she  was  grat- 
ified to  find  her  memory  of  the  place 
was  quite  correct,  and  she  soon  reached 
the  hotel,  and  passing  it  to  the  opposite 
side,  found  that  the  square  came  into 
view. 

It  was  brilliantly  lighted  yet,  and  the 
city  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  court- 
house, which  occupied  the  center  of  the 
square,  pointed  to  the  hour  of  ten.  It 
was  one  of  those  pretty,  old-fashioned 
towns,  with  quaint,  old-fashioned  ways, 
and  its  stores  and  business  places  were 
open  in  a  friendly  way  long  after  city 
hours. 

Janet,  who  was  a  poetical  little  soul, 
and  alive  to  everything  that  was  beauti- 
ful, could  not  refrain,  even  now,  from 
stopping  for  a  moment  to  gaze  on  the 
panoramic  scene, —  the  dark,  swiftly- 
passing  clouds,  with  an  occasional  star 
peeping  through  ;  the  square  of  brilliant, 
twinkling  lights,  and  the  scattering  lamp 
posts,  revealing  the  outline  of  the  branch- 
ing streets.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the 
odor  of  blossoming  flowers,  and  the  per- 
fume-laden breeze  sent  down  a  shower 
of  sparkling  drops  from  the  clustering 
shade  trees. 

She  was  so  thankful  she  had  not  met 
anyone  so  far,  and  now  that  she  was  fair- 
ly in  the  town  she  felt  more  confident. 
She  heard  a  step  approaching  now,  and 
a  tall  man  in  rubber  coat  soon  passed 
her.  She  would  have  liked  to  ask  him 
which  of  the  colored  lights  proceeded 
from  Dr.  Trent's  drug  store.  There 
were  colored  lights  on  every  side  of  the 
square.  It  would  save  her  from  making 
the  circuit. 

Now  a  half -grown  boy  appeared  under 
the  next  street  lamp.  She  would  ask 
him.  He  was  shuffling  along  with  head 
bent  down,  and  did  not  see  her  till  she 
spoke  to  him. 

"  Doctor  Trent's,  mum  ?  That  light 
straight  ahead,  mum  " ;  and  with  an  af- 
firmative nod  of  his  head,  "I  Ve  just 
been  there.  So  1  know,  sure." 

Her  hand  was  getting  very  tired  hold- 
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ing  the  umbrella,  and  her  skirts  were 
getting  quite  damp.  Her  gray  gown  she 
feared  was  fated  to  be  ruined  ;  but  the 
salesman  from  whom  she  bought  it  as- 
sured her  (with  all  the  confidence  of  an 
experienced  laundress)  that  it  would 
wash  like  calico.  She  hoped  he  was 
right.  She  could  walk  quickly  now,  the 
street  being  lighted  from  many  windows, 
and  she  soon  found  herself  at  Doctor 
Trent's. 

A  sleepy  looking  boy  came  forward 
when  she  entered,  and  she  asked  him  if 
Doctor  Trent  was  in. 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  a  boy  came  for  him  to 
go  to  the  City  Hotel  just  a  few  minutes 
ago," — and  Janet  thought  of  the  man 
who  passed  her,  and  whom  she  did  not 
like  to  stop  to  ask  for  Doctor  Trent's. 

But  the  boy  thought  the  Doctor  would 
be  back  soon,  and  brought  her  a  chair. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  brisk,  cheery-faced 
young  man  came  in.  After  speaking  a 
moment  with  the  sleepy  boy,  he  ap- 
proached Janet,  and  said  that  he  was 
Gerald  Trent, — that  his  father  was  likely 
to  be  gone  for  some  time,  —  could  he  take 
her  message  ? 

Janet  had  never  met  Doctor  Trent, 
and  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Gerald  Trent; 
but  he  had  such  a  frank,  pleasant  face 
she  felt  acquainted  with  him  at  once, 
and  telling  him  who  she  was,  quickly 
related  her  day's  experience,  and  her 
disappointment  at  not  meeting  her 
uncle. 

He  knew  all  about  their  expecting  her, 
and  agreed  with  her  that  her  letter  must 
have  miscarried.  He  cheerily  gathered 
up  all  her  parcels  in  one  hand,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  contents  of  the 
little  basket.  He  took  the  umbrella 
from  her,  and  gave  her  a  lantern,  which 
he  said  would  be  easier  for  her  to  carry, 
and  they  started  for  Mrs.  Merlin's.  It 
was  only  a  few  blocks,  he  said,  and  Janet 
vetoed  his  suggestion  of  ordering  a  car- 
riage, for  they  could  walk  there  in  a  few 
minutes. 

But  the  streets  were  very  uneven  and 


he  was  telling  her  constantly  to  step  up 
here,  and  down  there,  as  the  lantern 
threw  only  a  flickering  light  on  such  a 
murky  night,  after  they  left  the  lighted 
square.  He  explained  the  uneven  con- 
dition of  their  thoroughfares  by  telling 
her  that  many  of  the  residents  of  the 
pretty  woodland  town  were  improving 
their  homes,  stately  dwellings  replacing 
the  little  rural  cottages,  and  spacious 
pavements  the  wooden  sidewalks.  The 
new  pavements  were  much  higher  than 
the  primitive  walks,  hence  the  result. 

Despite  his  many  warnings,  she  had 
nearly  fallen  several  times  ;  and  as  the 
low  places  invariably  contained  pools  of 
water  after  the  day's  storm,  her  gar- 
ments had  not  been  improved  by  the 
contact,  and  she  felt  the  water  in  cold 
drops  trickling  down  into  her  shoes. 
She  now  saw  that  she  had  made  a  mis- 
take again  in  not  letting  him  get  a  car- 
riage. But  they  would  be  there  in  a 
minute  now.  It  was  the  next  house. 

They  were  on  one  of  the  high,  new 
walks,  and  her  companion,  taken  up  with 
the  parcels,  and  trying  to  hold  the  um- 
brella to  ward  off  vagrant  drops  driven 
sidewise  by  the  varying  winds,  also  in 
evident  desire  to  be  entertaining,  had 
forgotten  to  remember  that  this  high 
walk  extended  only  in  front  of  the  state- 
ly mansion  they  were  now  passing,  and 
Janet,  depending  solely  on  his  guidance, 
was  trying  only  to  hold  the  lantern  so  it 
would  show  the  most  light,  when  sud- 
denly a  vicious  wind  almost  wrenched 
the  umbrella  from  his  grasp,  and  extin- 
guished the  lantern  at  the  same  time, 
and  simultaneously  they  both  stepped 
off  the  high  walk  on  to  another,  much 
lower  than  usual,  and  were  thrown  head- 
long into  the  slushy  pool  below. 

Janet  heard  the  clatter  of  the  little 
flower  pots,  as  they  were  dashed  from 
the  basket,  and  her  companion's  smoth- 
ered ejaculation  of  self-censure  for  his 
forgetfulness.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  the 
events  of  the  day  had  come  to  a  climax 
as  she  scrambled  to  her  feet,  dripping 
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with  muddy  water,  while  her  companion 
was  anxiously  inquiring  if  she  were  hurt. 

She  felt  sorry  for  him  more  than  for 
herself.  She  knew  he  was  mortified  be- 
yond expression.  He  ignored  her  ques- 
tions of  solicitude  concerning  himself, 
and  said  he  was  better  than  he  deserved 
to  be.  There  were  dim  lights  from  the 
windows  of  the  house  opposite,  and  he 
told  her  in  a  penitent  voice  he  would  go 
there  and  have  the  lantern  lighted,  for 
it  was  impracticable  to  light  it  in  the 
street,  with  the  wind  and  rain. 

In  a  few  seconds  she  heard  his  ring  at 
the  door,  and  a  stream  of  light  gleamed 
out  on  the  darkness  ;  and  it  was  only  a 
minute  more  till  he  and  another  gentle- 
man appeared,  both  bearing  lanterns. 

She  laughed  hysterically  as  they  came 
to  the  rescue.  She  would  now  have  to 
expose  her  childishness  about  the  poor 
little  plants.  She  would  gladly  have  left 
them  where  they  were,  and  hoped  she 
could  persuade  Mr.  Gerald  Trent  not  to 
look  for  them. 

The  gentleman  who  accompanied  him 
was  a  Doctor  Merlin,  a  namesake  of  her 
friend,  and  an  associate  of  Doctor  Trent. 
"  So,  Gerald  my  boy,  you  missed  your 
footing,  did  you  ?  "  he  gayly  remarked. 
"I  fear  the  young  lady  will  hardly  trust 
you  for  an  escort  again."  Then  to  Janet 
'to  whom  he  had  most  decorously  ac- 
cnowledged  an  introduction),  "Are you 
sure  you  are  not  hurt  by  your  fall  ?  " 

No,  she  assured  him  she  was  not  hurt 
n  the  least.  It  was  all  so  ludicrous  that 
n  spite  of  her  bedraggled  condition  she 
:elt  convulsed  with  inward  laughter;  but 
a  ray  of  light  on  Gerald's  set  face  made 
ler  suppress  it  with  a  gulp. 

"Bless  me,  what  is  this  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Doctor,  as  the  light  from  his  lantern 
:ell  on  the  ribbon-bedecked  basket.  He 
picked  it  up  and  eyed  it  with  mock  grav- 

ty- 

"  I  broke  whatever  its  contents  were 
when  I  so  stupidly  fell,"  said  Gerald. 

Janet  hurriedly  related  the  history  of 
the  little  plants,  and  begged  they  would 


not  look  for  them.  It  was  so  absurd  for 
her  to  bring  them  at  all,  and  worse  to 
forget  to  leave  them  at  the  station. 

"  Absurd  ?  "  says  the  Doctor.  "  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Mrs.  Merlin  is  one  of  the 
most  sensible  of  women, —  under  my 
special  supervision  for  twenty  years, — 
and  I  am  sure  she  would  have  done  the 
same  thing.  We  will  not  abandon  them 
now,  by  any  means." 

A  moment's  search,  in  whichall  joined, 
and  the  little  plants  were  restored  to  the 
basket,  though  in  rather  an  inverted 
order,  some  of  them  rearing  their  slen- 
der roots  upward,  their  tender  leaves 
covered  with  mud. 

Then  the  good-natured  Doctor  piloted 
them  around  the  corner,  and  held  his 
lantern  aloft  till  they  reached  the  steps 
of  Mrs.  Merlin's  cottage. 

The  house  was  silent  and  dark,  and 
Janet  thought  now  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  if  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  stay  at  the  hotel, —  but  she  had 
been  prompted  all  day  to  keep  on.  It 
now  seemed  only  to  get  from  bad  to 
worse.  There  was  no  help  for  it  now, 
though  she  hated  to  arouse  them,  and 
make  her  advent  in  such  a  plight. 

She  removed  her  rubbers  while  Gerald 
rang,  and  in  a  moment  the  familiar  voice 
of  her  old  friend  asked,  "Who  is  there  ?" 

"It  is  I,  Janet  Hastings,— will  you 
let  me  in  ?  "  answered  Janet. 

The  good  woman  almost  let  the  win- 
dow, which  she  had  raised,  fall  from  her 
grasp  as  she  exclaimed,  "God  bless  the 
child,  out  in  such  a  storm  !  " 

"  I  will  leave  you  now,"  said  Gerald, 
"and  I  hope  you  will  try  to  forgive  my 
awkwardness  —  " 

Janet  interrupted  him.  "  Indeed,  I 
feel  that  it  is  I  who  would  need  to  be 
forgiven,  for  making  so  much  trouble 
on  such  a  horrid  night ;  but  — "  and  she 
laughed  gayly  to  chase  the  shadow  from 
his  sober  face  —  "we  will  forgive  each 
other,"  and  she  held  out  her  mud-stained 
fingers.  "  I  am  really  very  grateful  to 
you  for  coming  with  me." 
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He  grasped  her  hand,  held  it  closely 
for  a  moment,  and  hurried  off  without 
another  word. 

Mrs.  Merlin  had  hastily  donned  wrap- 
per and  slippers,  and  now  appeared  at 
the  door  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  her  two  daughters,  Annetta 
and  Lucile,  in  impromptu  toilets. 

"Do  not  touch  me,"  cried  Janet,  as 
they  closed  around  her  for  a  hearty  hug. 
"  See,  I  tumbled  off  the  walk  at  the  last 
crossing,  and  am  all  mud.  Let  me  go  to 
the  kitchen." 

They  were  so  taken  by  surprise,  they 
could  only  murmur  words  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration  and  do  her  bidding. 
They  were  sure  she  would  have  her 
death  of  cold,  —  and  her  lovely  dress 
was  ruined,  —  and  they  groaned  in  con- 
cert ;  but  the  girls  were  actively  help- 
ing her.  The  muddy  dress  was  carefully 
taken  off,  and  a  warm  shawl  was  wrapped 
around  her,  while  Lucile  brought  soap 
and  water  to  wash  her  hands,  and  An- 
nette sat  at  her  feet,  and  took  off  the 
damp  shoes  and  wet  stockings ;  and 
Mrs.  Merlin  started  a  fire  to  make  her 
a  "hot  drink." 

It  was  no  use  protesting.  She  said 
she  was  not  hungry,  but  she  was  sensible 
of  a  faint,  hollow  feeling,  and  remem- 
bered that  she  did  not  have  any  supper  ! 
At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  old 
Nancy  put  in  her  head,  and  gazed  at 
Janet  as  if  she  were  an  apparition.  She 
had  been  terribly  alarmed  by  the  noise. 
"  Sure,  she  thought  it  was  her  mistress 
or  some  one  of  the  young  ladies  taken 
suddenly  ill."  When  matters  were  ex- 
plained to  her,  she  took  hold  vigorous- 
ly to  hurry  and  make  for  the  poor  dear 
what  she  considered  a  panacea  for  all  ills, 
a  good  cup  of  tea. 

The  mud  was  wiped  from  her  little 
satchel  ;  and  thanks  to  its  being  secure- 
ly locked  and  strapped,  its  contents  were 
as  fresh  and  clean  as  if  it  had  not  so  late- 
ly rolled  in  the  gutter.  A  pretty  brown 
wrapper,  the  work  of  Janet's  own  nim- 
ble fingers,  with  soft  cardinal  bows  at 


the  throat  and  wrists,  was  taken  out,  and 
dainty  little  slippers  and  brown  stock- 
ings. The  girls  supplied  from  their 
wardrobe  what  other  garments  she  need- 
ed ;  and  there  was  much  laughing,  ar- 
ranging them  on  her,  she  was  such  a 
tiny  mite.  They  must  be  rolled  up, 
lapped  over,  and  pinned  down.  With 
these  united  efforts  her  toilet  was  soon 
completed,  and  Lucile,  after  standing 
off  to  survey  her,  rushed  to  the  parlor 
and  wheeling  out  a  great  velvet  chair, 
which  she  said  was  just  the  shade  of 
the  bows  on  Janet's  dress,  lifted  her  up 
bodily  and  placed  her  in  its  luxurious 
depths,  and  they  all  declared  she  looked 
just  like  a  picture.  "The  Lord  love 
her,  sure  she's  nothin'  but  a  wee  baby 
to  be  out  on  such  a  night,"  was  Nancy's 
comment,  as  she  peeped  in  from  the 
kitchen. 

The  table  was  soon  set  with  the  many 
good  things  the  pantry  contained,  and 
the  tea  was  steaming  in  the  quaintest 
of  little  China  cups.  They  all  sat  around 
her  while  she  ate,  and  laughingly  went 
over  her  adventures.  Then,  after  many 
good  nfght  kisses,  she  was  taken  to  a 
cosy  little  room  with  the  softest  of  beds 
and  lavender-scented  sheets,  and  she 
soon  slept  a  restful,  dreamless  sleep. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when 
she  awakened,  picturing  the  climbing 
vines  at  her  window  on  its  white  lace 
trimmed  curtains.  The  house  was  stil 
and  she  lay  dreamily  thinking  over  th 
events  of  the  day  before,  with  that  de 
licious  sense  of  rest  one  feels  after  un 
usual  fatigue.  Slipping  her  hand  uncle 
her  pillow  she  drew  out  her  little  watch 
and  was  startled  to  see  that  it  was  afte 
eight  o'clock.  Surely  the  family  wcr 
up  !  Her  room  being  on  the  front  o 
the  house  was  entirely  away  from  th 
noise,  and  they  were  letting  her  sleep  i 
out. 

So  she  arose,  and  dressed  quickl) 
She  had  just  completed  her  toilet,  an 
was  standing  by  the  open  window.  Th 
garden  was  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  anc 
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her  round  cheeks  took  on  a  rosy  glow 
as  she  spoke  her  thoughts  aloud.  "  You 
foolish,  foolish  Janet,  with  your  basket 
of  plants  ! " 

"  And  why  a  foolish  Janet  ?  "  said 
Lucile,  who  had  tiptoed  softly  to  the 
door  to  see  if  she  were  still  sleeping,  fol- 
lowed by  Annetta  peeping  over  her 
shoulder. 

"O,  in  so  many  ways,"  Janet  cried 
gayly.  "  I  fear  you  will  all  think  me  a 
little  simpleton,  and  what  a  naughty  girl 
I  have  been  to  sleep  so  late.  Why  did 
you  not  call  me  ?  " 

Call  her,  no  indeed  !  They  were  glad 
she  slept  so  well  after  her  tiresome  jour- 
ney ;  and  each  putting  an  arm  round  her 
almost  carried  her  to  the  dining  room, 
where  Nancy  had  a  dainty  breakfast 
waiting  for  her. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  after  the 
storm,  with  the  soft,  dreamy  languor  of 
a  morning  in  July.  The  clear  blue  sky 
was  as  innocent  of  stain  as  if  its  vaulted 
dome  had  never  been  hidden  by  the 
black,  scurrying  clouds  of  yesterday. 

But  what  was  this  Janet  saw  as  she 
entered,  spread  out  on  the  backs  of  sev- 
eral chairs  ?  Could  it  really  be  her  gray 
gown  ?— the  draperies  ripped  off,  washed 
and  ironed,  and  verifying  the  sales- 
man's assertion,  that  it  would  wash  like 
calico  !  Then  her  eye  wandered  through 
the  open  window,  across  the  green  lawn. 
Surely,  there  are  her  mud-stained  gar- 
ments of  the  night  before,  gently  sway- 
ing in  spotless  purity  from  the  clothes- 
line. 

"  Well !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  see  that 
this  is  an  enchanted  cottage,  and  fairies 
have  been  at  work  during  the  night." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucile,  making  a  courtesy, 
"fairies  in  the  form  of  Annetta  and  Lu- 
cile Merlin,  with  a  presiding  sprite  in 
the  person  of  Nancy  Hakbush.  You 
see,"  she  continued,  "we  were  sleeping 
for  two  hours  last  night,  while  you  were 
traveling  around  in  the  rain,  and  have 
been  up  since  five  o'clock.  Nancy  thrust 
her  head  into  our  room  at  that  hour,  and 
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imparted  the  information  that  she  was 
going  down  to  wash  that  child's  clothes 
the  first  thing.  So  we  followed  her  ex- 
ample, and  gave  our  attention  to  your 
pretty  gown.  We  have  marked  all  the 
pieces  where  they  go  together,  and  it 
really  was  very  little  work.  Nancy 
washed  the  pieces,  and  showed  me  how 
to  iron  them,  and,"  turning  them  over, 
"we  think  it  will  look  just  as  nice  as 
ever  when  we  get  it  together  again.  So 
now  have  your  breakfast,'  e  laughed 
"and  don't  look  so  incredulous.  I  as- 
sure you  we  are  all  flesh  and  blood,  and 
no  enchantment  about  it." 

Janet's  breakfast  was  soon  finished, 
and  the  three  girls  with  the  aid  of  the 
sewing  machine  had  by  noon  restored 
the  gray  gown  to  its  pristine  beauty. 
Indeed,  it  was  rather  improved,  Janet 
with -dainty  skill  remedying  what  she 
thought  little  defects  in  its  original  ar- 
rangement. 

The  plants,  too,  under  Annetta's  fos- 
tering care,  were  pretty   and   fresh  as 
ever,  and  fresh  ribbons  adorned  the  bas- 
ket.    So  all  traces  of  the  storm  had  dis- 
appeared, and   as   they  all   sat  on  the 
shady,  vine-wreathed  porch  in  the  early 
afternoon,  Janet  wondered  what  became 
of  her  letter,  or  if  no  one  was  going  to 
come  to  look  for  her.     She  raised  her 
eyes  from  the  curly  white  puppy,  which 
she  had   been  caressing,  to    meet   the 
smiling  gaze  of  Annetta,  who  had  appar- 
ently been  regarding  her  with  interest. 
Then  she   perceived  that  a  stranger 
had  entered  the  gate  and  was  -pproach- 
ing.    She  looked  inquiringly  at  her  com- 
panions, but  their  faces  expressed  only 
polite  interrogation.    Then  she  felt  that 
the  stranger's  eyes  were  very  like  her 
own,  and  though  she  had  not  seen  him 
since  she  was  a  tiny  girl,  she  knew  that 
it  was  Uncle  Warren.     Yes,  and   how 
glad  he  was  to  find  her !  It  was  only  last 
night  they  received  her  letter,  muddy 
and  travel-stained  as  its  writer,  having 
been  missent,  and  then  delayed  by  bad 
roads  and   broken  down  stages.     Poor 
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mamma  had  spent  an  anxious  night  of 
worry,  and  he  had  started  as  early  as 
possible  to  see  if  she  had  come,  while  at 
home  they  would  await  the  evening  ea- 
gerly for  his  return. 

So,  in  the  bright  afternoon  sunshine 
she  again  donned  the  gray  gown,  and 
laughing  asked  uncle  if  she  was  very 
silly  to  take  the  little  plants.  He  as- 
sured her  gravely  that  Aunty  would  be 
much  pleased  to  get  them.  So  they  were 
slipped  under  the  seat  of  the  buggy, 
which  he  had  brought  around. 

They  were  just  ready  to  start  when  Mr. 
Gerald  Trent  appeared.  He  was  still  la- 
boring under  the  discomfiture  of  the 
night  before,  but  it  soon  wore  off  under 
Janet's  bright  smiles,  and  her  assurance 
that  her  dress  was  not  spoiled  in  the 
least.  Uncle  Warren  extended  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  them  some  time, 
and  bidding  her  kind  friends  goodby 
they  were  off. 

What  a  perfect  afternoon,  as  they 
rode  along  through  the  fresh,  smiling 
country  !  The  storm  was  not  as  severe 
here  as  on  her  route  of  yesterday,  and 
great  fields  of  ripening  grain  stood 
straight  and  strong,  and  dark  green  fields 
of  rustling  corn  bowed  their  tasseled 
heads  in  the  clear  afternoon  stillness. 
Soon  they  reached  the  wicked  Wolf 
River,  and  rode  slowly  over  the  great 
iron  bridge  that  spanned  its  steep,  low- 
ering banks.  Its  dark,  glistening  waters 
were  motionless  as  a  huge  mirror,  re- 
flecting in  their  shining  depths  the  tall, 
grasses  and  gnarled  oaks  that  lined  its 
banks.  Calm  and  remorseless  it  slept, 
as  if  it  had  never  swept  to  his  death  the 
unwary  traveler  that  dared  its  depths ; 
then  across  the  wide  meadow,  stretch- 
ing out  on  either  side  as  far  as  they 
could  see,  or  until  a  curve  in  the  river 
whose  banks  it  bordered  shut  it  off  from 
view,  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  new- 
mown  hay  and  sweet-sented  herbs.  This 
was  the  famous  meadow-land  for  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  farmers  for  miles 
around  owned  grassy  acres  at  the  "river 


bottom,"  as  it  is  called.  Then  they  en- 
tered the  shady  wooded  road  on  the  other 
side,  where  the  meeting  branches  of  the 
great  oaks  shut  out  the  sun,  and  a  deli- 
cious silence  and  coolness  pervaded  the 
atmosphere. 

Janet  was  so  charmed  by  these  alter- 
nating scenes  that  she  too  was  silent  till 
Uncle  Warren,  stooping  over  to  look  in 
her  face,  asked  her  if  she  were  dreaming. 
Yes,  dreaming  a  day  dream  of  lovely  na- 
ture, her  brain  unconsciously  weaving 
little  odes  to  the  fields,  the  woods,  the 
meadows,  and  even  the  dark,  shimmer- 
ing waters  of  the  cruel  river. 

Now,  they  emerged  from  the  woody 
seclusion,  and  more  waving  fields  of 
grain  and  acres  of  king-corn  surrounded 
them  ;  and  noiv,  there  are  Uncle  War- 
ren's own  fields,  and  there  is  the  white 
house  peeping  through  the  green  trees. 
The  great  gate  swung  hospitably  open 
to  receive  them,  and  closed  itself  when 
they  entered  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  life 
silently  performing  its  daily  task.  The 
long  avenue  of  silver  poplars  rustled 
their  shining  leaves  like  a  gentle  shower 
of  rain,  and  two  great  shepherd  dogs 
came  frolicking  and  gamboling  to  meet 
their  master.  They  knew  their  own  bug- 
gy and  horses  as  well  as  he  did,  and  never 
barked. 

They  seemed  to  understand  that  Ja- 
net, though  a  stranger,  belonged  to  the 
family,  too,  and  frisked  about  her  and 
licked  her  hands  when  Uncle  Warren 
lifted  her  out.     She  was  delighted  wit 
their  intelligence  in  not  barking  to  an 
nounce  her  arrival.     It  would  give  he 
the   satisfaction   ot   surprising   the   in 
mates  of  the  house,  who  evidently  ha 
not  yet  espied  them. 

The  familiar  objects  of  her  childish  a 
fection  had  almost  disappeared.  The  ol 
house  had  been  partly  pulled  down,  an 
what  was  left  was  almost  hidden  by  the 
imposing  new  structure.     The  fence  oflj 
the  little  front  flower  garden  was  gone 
altogether,  and  the  entire  space  from  the 
house  to  the  avenue  stretched  out  in  zl 
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sloping  green  lawn,  with  pretty  walks 
and  beds  of  blooming  flowers.  Ah,  there 
was  one  dear  old  gate-post  left,  covered 
with  vines,  and  on  its  top  a  box  of  por- 
tulacca,  and  —  yes,  there  are  sunflowers 
and  hollyhocks  modestly  hiding  behind 
the  house.  She  saw  no  fuchsias  or  gera- 
niums, and  thought  perhaps  she  was  not 
so  foolish,  after  all,  to  bring  the  little 
slips,  and  forthwith  experienced  quite  a 
returning  sense  of  dignity.  The  many 
pretty  flowers  on  the  lawn  were  hardy 
out-of-door  blossoms  ;  on  the  busy  farm 
they  had  not  bothered  with  the  more  del- 
icate species  that  must  be  potted  and 
taken  into  the  house  during  the  winter, 
—  which  in  that  part  of  the  country  is 
usually  very  severe. 

She  told  Uncle  that  she  would  find  her 
way  in  alone,  while  he  attended  to  his 
horses.  She  had  almost  gained  the  front 
entrance,  when  a  small  curly  head  was 
thrust  out,  and  a  little  voice  in  a  loud 
treble  cried,  "Papa's  turn  !"  and  in  a 
moment  she  was  surrounded  by  eager, 
loving  faces. 

Mamma  could  hardly  believe  it  was 
her  darling,  all  safe  after  the  terrible 
storm.  Janet  declared  she  had  not  moved 
a  foot, — yet  she  was  in  the  house  and 
seated,  her  hat  and  gloves  were  off,  and 
babel  reigned.  It  seemed  a  week,  in- 
stead of  only  yesterday  morning,  that  she 
bade  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  goodby, 
and  left  poor  little  Jacob  sitting  discon- 
solately on  the  bridge.  She  hardly  knew 
what  she  was  saying.  The  curly-headed 
baby  was  at  her  knee,  looking  at  her  ear- 
nestly, and  held  up  his  mouth  to  be 
kissed.  He  refused  to  leave  her  side,  so 
she  held  him  while  she  went  over  the  de- 
tails of  her  journey ;  and  they  all  crowded 
round  her  and  declared  that  she  was  just 
the  same  little  Janet  that  left  them  seven 
years  ago. 

"  Yes,  the  same,"  said  Uncle  Warren, 
who  had  just  come  in,  as  he  pinched  her 
cheeks  ;  "  only  then  she  was  a  pretty 
little  girl,  and  now  she  is  a  very  charm- 
ing young  lady." 


And  so,  after  two  days  instead  of  one, 
thus  happily  ended  her  journey. 

Several  months  have  passed.  The 
green  fields  of  autumn  are  shrouded  in 
snow.  A  clear  moon  and  glistening  stars 
shine  with  silvery  beams  on  the  white 
lawn  and  snow-capped  roofs.  In  the  large 
cozy  parlor  a  great  fire  crackles,  and 
sends  up  bright  tongues  of  flame  in  the 
big  fire-place,  around  which  all  the  fam- 
ily are  gathered.  In  the  warmest  win- 
dow, in  a  pretty  box,  neatly  fitted  the 
full  length  of  the  window,  the  little 
plants,  now  grown  to  stately  propor- 
tions, diffuse  their  fragrance,  their  bright 
green  leaves  and  scarlet  blossoms  seem- 
ing to  mock  the  cold  and  snow  of  the 
outer  world.  And  there  is  cousin  Dick, 
and  cousin  Alice,  who  have  come  from 
the  city  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  sleigh 
riding  and  winter  sports  in  the  country 
with  their  cousins. 

They  were  telling  the  incidents  of 
their  journey,  and  cousin  Kathie  said 
Janet  must  tell  them  her  experience  on 
that  stormy  day.  She  had  had  to  tell 
the  tale  so  often,  she  was  quite  weary  of 
it,  so  she  laughingly  skimmed  it  over. 

"  I  shall  never,"  she  said,  "  believe  in 
presentiments  again.  It  seemed  all  day 
that  I  must  keep  on,  or  I  would  disap- 
point somebody;  and  how  much  better 
it  would  have  been  if  I  had  stopped  over 
at  Whimbleton.  I  would  have  saved 
myself  and  others  so  much  trouble,  and 
been  in  good  time  to  meet  Uncle  the 
next  day  at  Morton,  besides." 

"Yes,"  said  Kathie  roguishly,  "and 
then  you  would  not  have  had  that  inter- 
esting adventure  with  Mr.  Gerald  Trent. 
It  is  really  wonderful,"  she  continued, 
"  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  hiscousins, 
the  Powels,  lately.  I  never  knew  him 
to  visit  them  only  once  before,  and  that 
was  several  years  ago.  He  has  actually 
been  there  four  times  in  the  last  five 
months,  and  he  is  so  interested  in  papa's 
farming  experiments,  too.  He  always 
calls  here  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  and 
it  is  so  funny  he  always  forgets,  and 
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takes  the  old  road  by  the  Willow  Branch 
.school house,  though  the  new  road  is 
much  better  and  two  miles  shorter.  But 
it  was  really  fortunate  he  was  so  absent- 
minded,  for  he  happened  along  two 
awful  stormy  days  just  as  school  was 


out,  and  brought  Janet  home,  and  "• 
here  Janet  covered  her  cousin's  mouth 
with  her  hand,  but  Kathie  quickly  freed 
herself,  and  added — "it  is  my  opinion 
the  next  time  she  goes  on  a  journey  she 
will  not  go  alone." 

Helen  M.  Johnson. 


DID   CALIFORNIA  NEED   THE   McKINLEY  BILL? 


I. 


WHEN  every  other  State  in  the  Union, 
from  the  indigent  Dakotas  to  wise 
and  well  trained  New  Hampshire,  rose 
against  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  in  some 
form  or  measure  rejected  it,  California 
seemed  to  sustain  it  by  a  partisan  ma 
jority  equal  to  that  of  1888. 

It  is  not  intended  to  discuss  here 
whether  what  seemed  was  what  was,  or 
not.  The  contention  at  present  intend- 
ed is  economic  and  not  partisan,  though 
it  is  suggested  by  the  claim  that  the  Mc- 
Kinley Bill,  which  became  operative  on 
October  6th,  was  found  to  be  so  salutary 
in  its  effects  for  California  as  to  fill  the 
ballot  boxes  with  the  gratitude  of  the 
commonwealth  just  thirty  days  later. 

A  revenue  tariff  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide, by  indirect  taxation,  the  supplies 
of  money  needed  to  pay  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is  as  stable  as  the  needs  of 
the  treasury  are  constant,  and  not  only 
in  ours  but  in  all  lands  it  prefers  to  ex- 
act tribute  from  the  luxuries  rather  than 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

A  protective  tariff  is  claimed  by  its 
advocates  to  be  a  stimulant  of  domestic 
production,  a  tonic  to  enliven  flagging 
enterprises,  and  a  food  on  which  to  raise 
infant  industries.  A  revenue  tariff  seeks 
as  few  objects  as  possible  from  which  to 
get  the  needed  tax,  and  of  these  as  many 
as  possible  are  such  as  serve  artificial 


tastes,  appetites,  and  vices,  and  as  few 
are  general  necessaries  of  life. 

A  protective  tariff  seeks  the  largest 
possible  number  of  objects  for  taxation, 
and  requires  that  as  many  as  possible  of 
them  shall  be.  the  necessaries  of  life, 
upon  the  theory  that  by  stimulating  the 
production  of  such  necessaries  the  coun- 
try will  be  speeded  toward  an  ideal  con- 
dition, in  which  it  will  produce  all  that 
it  consumes  and  consume  all  that  it  pro- 
duces. 

A  revenue  tariff  interferes  but  little 
with  the  natural  selection  of  occupa- 
tions, or  with  the  natural  conditions  of 
wholesome  growth.  A  protective  tariff 
is  either  a  medicine  to  revive  failing  en- 
ergies, or  a  stimulant  to  artificial  enter- 
prise. 

Did  California  need  such  a  medicine, 
or  is  she  to  be  benefited  by  such  a  stim- 
ulant ?    Did  this  State  need  the  McKin- 
ley Bill  ?   If  that  measure  were  not  need- 
ed it  is  not  beneficial.    If  it  were  needed, 
why?     Our   productive    industries    are 
wheat  and  fruit  growing,  mining,  wine 
and  brandy,  and  wool  growing,  lumber 
and  the  fisheries,  wood  and  metal  man 
ufacture,  and  the  collaterals  of  these 
such  as  canning,  box  and  crate  making 
label  printing,  etc. 

We  produce  wheat,   fruit,  wine  am 
brandy,  wool,  lumber,  and  canned  goods 
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beyond  our  own  consumption,  and  need 
a  market  for  the  surplus.  This  market 
must  be  found  in  our  Eastern  States  and 
in  Europe,  and  we  find  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  both  to  absorb  the  margin  be- 
tween our  domestic  production  and  con- 
sumption. 

Now,  to  prove  that  the  McKinley  Bill 
benefits  California,  it  is  necessary  to 
prove  that  it  was  needed  to  make  good 
some  disadvantage  in  production  under 
which  these  industries  labored,  or  that 
t  has  had  the  effect  of  widening  the 
market  which  absorbs  our  surplus. 

As  the  thirty  days  between  its  en- 
"orcement  and    the    outpouring   of  al- 
eged   gratitude   for  its  benefits   could 
not  affect  the  market,  did  it  equalize  dis- 
advantages, and  if  so  what  were  they  ? 
Were  they  natural,  that  is  to  say,  inhe- 
•ent  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
State,  in  its  soil  and  sunshine ;  or  were 
hey  related  to  the  arts  by  which  soil 
nd  sunshine  are  utilized  in  production  ? 
The  whole  State  will  truthfully  respond 
n  denial  of  natural  disadvantages,  and  in 
ffirmation  of  our  peculiar  physical  ad- 
antages  in  favor  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
iculture.     The  incubus  to  be  exorcised 
iy  the  McKinley  Bill  must  be  artificial. 
/Vhat  is  it  ?    No  man  has  pointed  it  out. 
The  labor  cost  of  wheat  production  is  as 
ow  as  in  any  competing  country.     The 
ost  of  fruit  production,  especially  in  the 


refined  lines  of  raisin  and  delicate  dried 
fruit  preparation,  is  down  to  that  of  any 
competing  country.  Where  then  must 
we  look  for  the  disease  or  weakness  in 
our  industrial  situation,  for  which  the 
McKinley  dose  was  needed  ?  I  am  aware 
that  our  members  of  Congress  came 
home  making  loud  proclamation  of  the 
protection  they  had  secured  to  the  State. 
Even  our  Democratic  United  States  sen- 
ator joined  in  boasting  of  his  services 
in  getting  benefits  for  our  people  in  that 
measure ;  but  what  are  they  ? 

The  McKinley  Bill  could  not  affect  our 
natural  advantages.  I  suppose  this  will 
be  granted.  In  labor  cost  of  production 
we  were  at  no  disadvantage,  and  there- 
fore needed  no  help.  It  removed  no  tax 
from  tin,  coal,  iron,  quicksilver,  wearing 
apparel,  the  tools  and  implements  of 
mining,  agriculture,  and  horticulture. 
It  increased  no  natural  advantages  and 
removed  no  artificial  disadvantages,  re- 
duced no  inequalities,  and  therefore 
brought  no  bounty  nor  benefit  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

By  cutting  off  a  foreign  market  for 
the  general  agricultural  surplus  of  the 
whole  country,  its  ultimate  effect  will 
be  to  ensmall  the  home  market  as  well, 
to  which  we  now  look  as  a  consumer 
of  our  surplus  specialties,  and  the  large 
profits  which  have  been  the  prize  of 
California  ranching  will  disappear. 

John  P.  Irish. 


II. 


"Did  California  need  the  McKinley 

ill? 

The  above  is  the  text  of  an  article 
>y  Colonel  Irish  in  this  month's  OVER- 
.AXD,  and  he  concludes  California  does 
lot  need  the  McKinley  Bill,  or  to  be 
nore  exact,  that  California  does  not 
iced  a  protective  tariff. 


On  this  point  I  join  issue  with  him. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  and  my- 
self agree  doubtless  that  revenue  to 
maintain  the  government  must  belargely 
obtained  from  import  dues  ;  indeed,  last 
year  we  collected  from  this  source  alone 
about  $223,000,000. 

The  only  question  then  is,  Shall  these 
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import  dues  be  collected  on  articles  which 
we  cannot  produce  in  our  own  country, 
like  tea  and  coffee,  or  shall  they  be  col- 
lected from  articles  which  compete  with 
what  we  do  produce  here?  In  the  one 
instance,  this  would  be  termed  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only ;  in  the  other,  a  tariff 
for  protection  ;  but  both  produce  the 
revenue  required. 

Colonel  Irish  says: — "A  protective 
tariff  is  either  a  medicine  to  revive  fail- 
ing energies,  or  a  stimulant  to  artificial 
enterprise,  .  .  that  to  prove  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  benefits  California,  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  needed  to 
make  good  some  disadvantage  in  produc- 
tion, under  which  these  (California)  in- 
dustries labored.  .  .  That  the  labor 
cost  of  wheat  production  is  as  low  in 
California  as  in  any  other  competing 
country  ;  the  cost  of  fruit  production, 
especially  in  the  refined  line  of  raisins 
and  delicate  dried  fruit  preparation,  is 
down  to  that  of  any  competing  country. 
Where  then  must  we  look  for  the  disease 
or  weakness  in  our  industrial  situation  ? " 
Are  his  positions  correct  ? 

To  come  to  the  point,  the  argument 
of  the  gentleman  means  that,  without 
protection,  California  can  successfully 
compete  with  France  in  making  wines ; 
with  Malaga  in  making  raisins  ;  with 
India  and  Russia  in  raising  wheat ;  with 
Germany  and  France  in  producing 
prunes  ;  with  Italy  in  raising  olives  and 
nuts  ;  with  Tahiti  and  Mexico  in  raising 
oranges ;  and  with  Australia  in  produ- 
cing wool. 

Is  the  gentleman  right  ? 

Take  raisins  and  prunes  :  both  are 
produced  in  California,  and  this  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  where  they  are 
largely  grown.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  these  articles  from  California  to 
New  York  or  Boston  is  fully  a  hundred 
per  cent  greater  than  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  European  products  from 
where  they  are  raised  in  Europe  to  New 
York  or  Boston. 

Labor  in  Malaga,  where    European 


raisins  are  made,  is  from  twenty-five  tc 
forty  cents  per  day ;  in  California  it  is  a 
dollar  a  day  and  board.  The  interest  on 
money  in  California  is  from  eight  to  nine 
per  cent  per  annum  ;  in  Malaga  it  is  from 
four  to  six  per  cent  per  annum.  Malaga 
has  an  old  and  well  established  reputa- 
tion for  her  raisins  ;  California  raisin 
producing  is  an  infant  industry.  True, 
our  raisins  are  as  good  as  any  that  are 
made  anywhere,  but  the  world  is  just 
learning  that  fact.  The  people  of  Mal- 
aga have  profited  by  centuries  of  expe- 
rience in  this  business  ;  in  California  we 
have  but  a  decade  for  our  teacher. 

In  view  of  these  undeniable  facts,  is 
there  a  candid  man  who  believes  that 
without  protection  California  producers 
can  successfully  compete  with  the  for- 
eign producer  ?  Indeed,  we  ought  to  be 
preferred  to  foreigners,  because  we  are 
Americans.  We  live  here,  pay  taxes, 
raise  our  families,  build  school-houses 
and  churches,  make  roads,  and  sustain 
American  civilization  here, —  and  our 
laws  should  favor,  not  injure  us. 

But  the  gentleman  may  argue  that  as 
there  is  a  tariff  of  two  cents  a  pound  on 
raisins,  the  American  consumer  now 
pays  two  cents  a  pound  more  than  he 
did  before  California  came  into  the  mar- 
ket. This  is  not  so.  The  fact  is,  before 
California  commenced  to  make  raisins 
(there  being  no  home  competition)  the 
foreign  grower  made  his  own  prices, 
which  were  on  an  average  at  least  one 
fourth  higher  than  the  present  rate. 

Nor  does  the  raisin  industry  stand 
alone,  for  the  same  question  as  to  price 
of  labor,  interest  on  money,  cost  o 
transportation  to  an  Eastern  market  i 
our  own  country  or  to  foreign  lands,  aj 
plies  with  equal  force  to  California  woo 
wheat,  barley,  nuts,  oranges,  and  indee 
to  everything  we  raise.  True,  in  som 
things  we  have  the  advantage  of  mor 
improved  machinery,  of  a  virgin  an< 
productive  soil,  and  of  a  genial  climate 
But  this  does  not,  and  cannot  compen 
sate  for  the  other  disadvantages  whic 
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affect  the  price  of  production  as  com- 
pared with  the  older  countries  of  Europe 
and  the  East.  For  instance,  by  reference 
to  a  recent  statistical  report  of  the  price 
of  labor  in  different  countries,  it  appears 
that  the  average  daily  wages,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  in  the  United  States,  is 
$1.25  a  day;  in  England,  78  cents;  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  42  cents ;  in 
France,  40  cents ;  in  Switzerland,  35 
cents  ;  in  Italy,  22  cents  ;  in  Russia,  25 
cents  ;  in  Turkey,  20  cents  ;  and  in  In- 
dia, 10  to  15  cents.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get to  note  in  this  connection  that  with 
some  things  and  in  some  countries  the 
question  of  labor,  the  interest  on  money, 
and  the  expense  of  transportation,  do 
not  afford  the  only  advantage  they  hold 
over  our  country.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  production  of  wool  in  Australia.  In 
a  recent  consular  report  made  by  Mr. 
G.  W.  Griffin,  American  consul  at  Syd- 
ney, it  appears  that  on  the  first  day  of 
March,  1890,  there  were  105,000,000 
sheep  in  Australasia;  that  these  sheep 
were  grazed  largely  on  rented  crown 
lands  ;  that  after  paying  rent,  taxes,  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  shepherds, 
shearing,  pressing  and  packing  the  wool, 
the  actual  annual  net  profit  per  sheep 
was  from  fifty-seven  to  sixty  cents  each, 
making  a  net  annual  profit  of  from  $60,- 
000,000  to  $63,000,000  from  105,000,000 
sheep. 

New  South  Wales,  says  Mr.  Griffin, 
can  carry  alone  50,000,000  more  sheep 
than  it  now  does.  What  chance,  then, 
would  the  American  sheep-raiser  have 
competing  in  an  open  market  with  the 
Australian,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
Australian  can  make  money  selling  wool 
at  a  price  that  would  ruin  a  California 
sheep-grower  ?  And  for  the  reason  that 
land  is  infinitely  more  valuable  here  than 
there.  They  have  a  continent  to  graze 
over1  in  Australia. 

Colonel  Irish  may  answer,  Let  them 
raise  the  wool  and  we  will  raise  some- 
thing else  in  its  stead,  and  thus  we  can 
buy  their  cheap  wool.  True,  if  our  far- 


mers do  not  raise  wool,  they  must  raise 
something  else  to  take  its  place.  Will 
the  Colonel  please  tell  the  farmer  what 
that  something  else  shall  be?  Shall  it 
be  corn  ?  The  world  is  now  overstocked 
with  corn.  Shall  it  be  wheat  ?  Last 
year's  wheat  was  cheaper  in  Liverpool 
than  in  half  a  century  before.  Shall  it 
be  barley  ?  Last  year  it  sold  for  sev- 
enty cents  a  hundred ;  this  year,  and 
under  the  McKinley  Bill,  it  is  worth 
$1.30.  Shall  it  be  cotton  ?  No  North- 
ern State  can  raise  cotton.  Does  he 
mean  fruit  ?  Fruit,  like  oranges,  prunes, 
and  raisins,  is  protected  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley Bill,and  could  not  be  successfully 
grown  here  but  for  protection. 

The  fact  is,  we  cannot  change  the  char- 
acter of  our  products  without  injuring 
the  producer.  And  whenever  we  de- 
crease the  number  and  variety  of  our 
productions,  we  injure  or  destroy  our 
resources.  But  whatever  the  result,  we 
must  raise  sheep  in  America,  because  we 
want  mutton  for  food. 

In  a  word,  in  the  United  States  wages 
are  higher,  money  is  dearer,  our  civ- 
ilization more  expensive,  than  in  any 
other  great  producing  country,  because 
our  mode  of  living  is  better  ;  we  are 
more  comfortably  housed  and  better  fed. 
There  is  greater  demand  for  labor  and 
money  here  than  elsewhere,  because 
there  are  more  opportunities  to  use  the 
one  and  invest  the  other. 

To  show  the  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our  working  classes  and  those 
of  Europe,  but  one  example  need  be  re- 
ferred to.  In  Dundee,  Scotland,  40,000 
men,  women,  and  children,  work  in  the 
jute  mills ;  over  17,000  of  these  belong 
to  families  who  live  a  single  room.  No 
such  evidence  of  penury  can  be  found 
in  the  United  States,  where  we  have 
high  wages  and  a  protective  tariff. 

It  is  then  submitted  that,  if  wre  would 
build  up  and  maintain  home  production, 
we  must  protect  it, —  doing  this  we  will 
make  secure  a  home  market,  which  is 
the  best  market.  This  is  so,  because 
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more  than  ninety  per  cent  of  all  we  pro- 
duce (outside  of  cotton)  is  consumed  at 
home. 

The  gentleman  further  says :  "  That  a 
revenue  tariff  interferes  but  little  with 
the  natural  selection  of  occupations,  or 
with  the  natural  conditions  of  wholesome 
growth." 

By  this,  we  assume,  he  means  that  a 
protective  tariff  does  interfere  with  the 
"natural  selection  of  occupations."  This 
is  impossible,  for  the  greater  the  protec- 
tion, the  more  we  produce  at  home ;  and 
the  more  we  produce,  the  greater  will  be 
the  number  and  variety  of  our  employ- 
ments, and  the  more  natural  will  be  selec- 
tion of  occupations. 

May  it  not  be  asked,  How  can  a  man 
select  raisin  making  or  wine  making,  or 
wool  raising,  or  prune  growing,  or  nut 
raising  as  an  occupation,  unless  it  pays  ? 
And  however  "natural"  the  selection 
might  be  if  it  paid,  how  unnatural  it 
would  be  if  it  did  not  pay ;  and  how 
could  these  industries  have  a  "  whole- 
some growth  "  unless  the  laws  of  the 
country  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
grow  ?  And  how  could  these  industries 
be  made  to  grow,  if  some  one  outside  of 
the  country  was  given  better  opportuni- 
ties to  succeed  by  reason  of  cheap  labor 
than  those  who  live  in  this  country? 
Indeed,  that  government  is  a  failure 
that  does  not  secure  to  its  own  people 
an  even,  nay  a  better,  chance  in  every 
industrial  field  than  it  does  to  foreign 
peoples.  To  do  this,  the  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  the  peoples  must  be 
considered.  A  free  American  cannot 
work  for  the  same  price  as  a  Chinaman, 
an  East  Indian,  or  indeed,  a  European, 
because  he  cannot  live  for  the  same 
price.  Not  that  his  food  or  raiment  is 
more  expensive  here  than  there,  pro- 
vided it  is  the  same  food  or  raiment,  but 
because  he  requires  different  food  and 
better  clothes  and  better  housing.  Here 
he  is  a  free  man;  he  is  ambitious;  he 
chooses  his  rulers,  takes  an  active  part 
in  politics,  reads  the  newspapers,  does 


what  a  mere  slave  cannot  do,  but  what 
a  free  man  must  do  to  maintain  his 
freedom. 

Nor  does  the  argument  end  here.  That 
country  that  produces  everything  it  con- 
sumes, necessarily  has  many  occupations 
for  its  people,  and  the  more  numerous 
the  occupations,  the  higher  the  general 
intelligence  and  the  better  the  wages 
paid.  Increase  the  demand  for  labor, 
and  you  increase  the  price  of  labor ;  make 
labor  valuable,  and  you  dignify  it ;  make 
it  cheap,  and  it  is  servile. 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  Ameri- 
can labor  cannot  find  remunerative  em- 
ployment in  America,  free  government 
will  then  be  an  impossibility  here. 

Suppose  today  our  workers  in  the  vine- 
yards, the  orchards,  and  in  the  grain 
fields  of  California  were  paid  the  same 
wages  they  get  in  Europe  for  the  same 
labor,  how  could  they  live  ?  And  if  Eu- 
ropean products  came  here  free  of  duty, 
how  could  we  pay  more  for  labor  than 
do  they  ? 

Beautiful  theories  may  be  invented, 
showing  the  attractive  side  of  free  trade  ; 
but  the  toilers  in  every  field  of  industry, 
the  wage-workers  in  every  line  of  labor, 
the  creators  among  men,  know  that  the 
country  that  largely  makes  what  it  con- 
sumes prospers  most ;  that  where  one 
has  two  chances  to  work  he  is  infinitely 
better  off  than  where  he  is  one  of  two 
men  who  have  but  one  chance  to  work ; 
that  remunerative  employment  means 
prosperity  for  the  whole  people.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  is  it  wise  to  open  our 
American  market  free  for  the  products 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Our  answer 
is,  No. 

First.  Because  the  world  does  not  open 
its  markets  free  for  our  products.  Even 
free  trade  England  has  an  enormous 
tariff  on  articles  we  produce,  like  wine, 
brandy,  etc.  Other  European  countries 
have  restrictive  laws  on  many  articles 
which  we  raise  in  abundance ;  and  hence, 
to  open  our  markets  free  to  them  would 
be  to  give  the  control  of  our  trade  to 
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foreign  peoples,  without  a  corresponding 
benefit  resulting  to  us.  And  so  their 
labor  and  their  capital  would  be  benefit- 
ed —  ours  would  suffer. 

This  would  be  the  inevitable  result  if 
a  tariff  for  revenue  only  was  adopted  by 
this  country. 

Second.  Because  the  moment  you  al- 
low foreign  products  to  come  here  free, 
you  place  American  labor  and  American 
capital  on  an  equality  with  foreign  labor 


and  foreign  capital  ;  and  when  you  do 
this,  you  degrade  the  one  and  cheapen 
both. 

Third.  America  being  a  free  country, 
and  having  a  different  civilization  from 
the  old  nations  of  Europe  and  the  East, 
it  costs  more  to  live  here  than  there,  and 
hence  we  must  maintain  higher  wages 
and  better  prices,  and  thus  add  dignity, 
intelligence,  and  independence  to  the 
American  laborer. 

Morris  M.  Estee. 


III. 


MR.  ESTEE'S  restatement  of  the  theo- 
ries of  Protection  is  interesting,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  reiteration  and  re- 
statement of  theories  cannot  crystallize 
them  into  facts,  any  more  than  calling  a 
revenue  tariff  "free  trade,"  can  make  it 
so. 

The  protectionists  are  the  theorists, 
and  whenever  they  appear  in  discussion, 
theory  is  their  sword  and  buckler. 

Mr.  Estee  states  their  theory  strongly 
and  plainly  when  he  says  :  "  That  coun- 
try that  -produces  everything  it  con- 
sumes,necessarily  has  many  occupations 
for  its  people,  and  the  more  numerous 
the  occupations,  the  higher  the  general 
intelligence,  and  the  better  the  wages 
paid." 

There  is  only  one  country  in  the  world 
that  has  accepted  this  theory,  and  ap- 
plied it  persistently  for  ages,  and  that  is 
China.  Since  Mr.  Estee  and  I  were 
born,  the  cannon  of  Western  nations 
forced  a  few  breaches  in  the  wall  this  the- 
ory carried  into  practice  had  built  around 
that  nation.  One  or  two  of  its  ports 
were  opened  as  peep-holes  through  which 
we  could  look  within.  For  centuries, 
China  had  been  producing  everything  it 


consumed,  and  according  to  Mr.  Estee 
we  should  have  looked  in  upon  a  people 
of  many  occupations,  of  high  intelligence 
and  high  wages.  What  we  actually  saw 
was  a  case  of  arrested  development^  peo- 
ple that  had  lost  its  inventive  faculty,  with 
faces  set  in  the  lines  of  anxiety  traced 
by  the  struggle  of  existence,  with  no 
coin  small  enough  to  represent  the  value 
of  a  day's  wages,  and  a  standard  of  living, 
quite  intolerable. 

Still,  China,  that  had  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  high  development  before  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  had  appeared  in  his- 
tory, had  faithfully  taken  Mr.  Estee's 
protective  prescription,  and  produced 
everything  it  consumed,  until  it  lost  its 
arts  and  sciences,  or  made  them  the 
treasures  of  the  few ;  while  the  many, 
sunk  in  superstition,  trembled  before 
devils  and  dragons,  the  creations  of  a 
degraded  intelligence. 

To  bring  this  theory  home,  witness  its 
ripe  results  in  San  Francisco's  China- 
town, and  in  Mr.  Estee's  useful  and  ap- 
preciated efforts  to  defend  California 
against  the  "  high  general  intelligence 
and  better  wages  "  of  the  Chinese  ! 

One  need  not  look  far  for  the  cause  of 
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the  actual  results  of  Mr.  Estee's  theory  in 
China.  It  is  a  question  of  distribution. 
Artificial  systems  interfere  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  labor  pro- 
duces. Ages  of  "  home  market,"  that 
pleasant  synonym  for  protection,  in 
China  have  drawn  the  distance  between 
the  mandarin  who  sweats  into  a  silk 
undershirt,  and  the  coolie  whose  yellow 
hide  shivers  in  the  weather  under  the 
shelter  of  a  straw  mat.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  going  on  in  the  United  States. 
The  census  of  1850  shows  that  under  a 
revenue  tariff  the  manufacturing  labor 
of  this  country  retained  23  percent  of  its 
production  as  its  wages.  The  census  of 
1880  shows  that  it  retained  only  15  per 
cent.  The  millionaire  and  the  tramp  are 
already  appearing  in  this  8  per  cent  in- 
terference with  distribution. 

But,  with  this  reference  to  my  friend's 
theories,  let  us  get  at  the  facts  which 
must  answer  the  query,  "  Did  California 
need  the  McKinley  Bill  ?  " 

Mr.  Estee  admits  that  the  Bill  leaves 
our  natural  advantages  where  it  found 
them,  without  increase  or  decrease.  Its 
field  of  usefulness,  then,  must  be  in 
equalizing  some  artificial  disadvantage 
in  our  production  ;  and  he  finds  this  dis- 
advantage to  be  the  higher  wages  paid 
here,  and  the  higher  freights  paid  to 
reach  our  Eastern  market.  To  equalize 
them,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  tax  the 
consumer  by  a  protective  tariff.  I  waive 
discussion  of  the  paradox  which  figures 
in  all  the  protection  visions  and  rhapso- 
dies,—  that  protection  enables  our  pro- 
ducers to  sell  cheaper,  and  labor  to  ex- 
act higher  wages,  and  railroads  to  extort 
higher  freights,  all  at  once,  — and  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  wage  element 
in  California  production  ;  the  labor  cost 
of  what  we  produce  as  compared  with 
the  labor  cost  of  similar  production  else- 
where. 

My  friend's  general  table  of  wages 
shows  the  average  in  various  countries  to 
be :  "  United  States,  $1.25  a  day  ;  Eng- 
land, 78  cents ;  Holland  and  Belgium,  42 


cents  ;  France,  40  cents  ;  Switzerland,  35 
cents  ;  Italy,  22  cents ;  Russia,  25  cents." 

England  is  free  trade  ;  Holland  and 
Belgium  are  next  to  it  in  tariff  taxation  ; 
France  is  one  further  remove  toward 
protection  ;  Switzerland  protects  her  la- 
bor a  little  more  ;  Italy  has  the  most  pro- 
tection in  the  list,  and  the  Czar,  envying 
her,  has  recently  declared  his  purpose  to 
outdo  Italy  with  a  Russian  tariff  that  is 
to  be  a  "corker."  If  protection  make 
high  wages,  why  does  the  only  free  trade 
country  in  Europe  pay  the  highest  wages 
in  Europe?  The  figures  are  Mr.  Estee's. 
According  to  his  theory,  the  highest 
wages  and  highest  intelligence  and  most 
diversified  occupations  should  be  in  It- 
aly. But  the  fact  places  them  in  Eng- 
land. 

He  finds  a  maximum  wage  of  4Ocents 
a  day  in  the  raisin  plantations  of  Malaga, 
and  $1.00  a  day  and  board  in  the  raisin 
ranches  of  Fresno.  But  when  we  com- 
pare the  cost  of  producing  raisins  ready 
for  the  market,  the/#r/  is  that  the  Fres- 
no raisin  is  produced  4-10  of  a  cent 
per  pound  cheaper  than  the  Malaga. 
When  a  carload  of  ten  tons  of  raisins  is 
on  the  track  at  Fresno,  ready  for  the 
word  "go,"  to  start  on  a  race  for  New 
York  against  ten  tons  of  Malaga,  it  rep- 
resents just  $80  less  cost  than  the  equal 
quantity  in  Spain.  Therefore,  at  the 
point  of  production  the  Fresno  raisin  re- 
quires no  protection  against  Malaga  to 
equalize  cost,  for  it  is  the  cheaper.  There- 
fore, it  did  not  need  the  McKinley  Bill 
to  avert  the  consequence  of  higher  cost 
of  production,  for  its  cost  is  lower. 

This  leaves  railroad  charges  as  the 
cause  ofthe  need  of  the  McKinley  Bill. 
In  order  to  enable  high  transportation 
rates  from  the  point  of  home  production 
to  the  point  of  home  consumption,  we 
must  have  the  McKinley  Bill !  This  is 
the  last  rag  and  tatter  left  of  Mr.  Estee's 
statement  of  the  artificial  necessity  for 
that  measure.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  protection  has  scape-goated  its  sins 
upon  transportation.  If  any  dream  that 
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the  popularity  of  the  McKinley  Bill  is 
to  be  increased  by  representing  it  as 
a  device  to  maintain  high  freights  on 
railroads,  the  awakening  will  be  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  grief. 

What  have  we  left?  The  rock-a-by- 
baby  argument  of  "infant  industries." 

A  revenue  tariff,  on  the  lines  of  my 
opening  statement,  puts  high  duties  on 
wines  and  brandies.  The  McKinley  Bill 
does  not  raise  the  tariff  on  still  dry 
wines,  and  increases  the  brandy  tax 
fifty  cents  per  gallon.  These  liquors 
are  luxuries  and  should  be  taxed,  and 
our  home  production  should  get  what 
benefit  it  can  out  of  the  taxation.  It  is 
probable  that  a  strictly  revenue  tariff 
would  demand  higher  duties  than  they 
pay  now.  These  are  not  infants.  They 
are  proper  subjects  of  taxation. 

This  leaves  our  fruit  industry  kicking 
in  its  diaper,  and  yelling  for  the  protec- 
tion due  to  adolescence,  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  evidence  that  California  needs 
the  McKinley  Bill. 

An  infant  industry  is  one  recently  es- 
tablished, and  profitless  without  protec- 
tion, which  it  must  have  until  it  can 
stand  alone.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  correct 
definition.  Mr.  Estee  and  I  belong  to  the 
California  State  Board  of  Trade,  which 
has  affiliated  boards  in  many  counties, 
that  supply  it  with  the  literature  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  local  industries,  to  be  sent 
abroad  as  inducements  to  immigration. 
To  this  literature  I  resort  for  the  follow- 
ing facts,  bearing  on  the  infant  industry 
proposition  : 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  San  Jose,  in 
1887,  issued  a  beautiful  book,  from  which 
I  quote  the  statistics  of  that  prune  and 
stone  fruit  center,  the  famous  Santa 
Clara  Valley.  The  Board  says  :  "  Fruit 
land  in  the  valley  costs  $125  to  $350  per 
acre,  and  $30  per  acre  to  prepare  it,  buy 
and  plant  the  trees,  and  care  for  them 
the  first  year.  Less  than  $10  per  acre 
per  year  will  pay  for  all  the  work  from 
that  time  until  the  trees  are  in  full  bear- 
ing. This  is  where  all  the  work  is  hired. 


One  man  can  easily  take  care  of  20 
acres,  except  during  harvest.  A  vine- 
yard costs  less." 

Now  let  us  see  the  value  of  a  bearing 
acre.  The  same  authority  says  :  "  The 
fair  average  value  of  Santa  Clara  Coun- 
ty orchards  is  $2000  per  acre.  As  high 
as  $2500  per  acre  has  been  offered  and 
refused." 

Next,  why  ?  The  same  authority  says : 
"The  Tisdale  orchard  of  48  acres,  just 
sold  at  four  years  of  age  for  $1000  per 
acre,netted  $  1 50  per  acre  four  years  from 
planting." 

"  Prunes  yield  20,000  pounds  per  acre, 
and  at  one  cent  a  pound  return  $200  per 
acre." 

In  fact,  the  returns  are  :  apricots,  $500 
per  acre  ;  prunes,  $300  to  $600  per  acre 
net. 

Getting  down  to  individuals  :  "  Mr. 
Peard,  net  per  acre  $450  ;  Mr.  Boots, 
$600  per  acre  net  ;  Mr.  Wright,  $600  per 
acre  net ;  Geo.  Fleming,  $1700  per  acre 
net."  All  for  prunes.  Hundreds  of 
other  names  and  cases  are  given,  hold- 
ing up  to  these. 

This  was  in  1887.  Was  not  the  indus- 
try doing  well  enough  before  the  Mc- 
Kinley Bill  doubled  the  duty  ?  If  the 
daughters  of  the  horse  leech  were  en- 
gaged in  horticulture,  could  even  they 
consistently  cry  for  more,  in  the  face  of 
such  profits  as  these  ?  If  this  be  an  in- 
fant industry,  how  big  will  it  be  when  it 
is  grown  ? 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  now  take  the  stand.  In  its 
official  publication  it  gives  the  names  of 
planters  who  get  the  following  returns 
on  prunes  in  that  county :  6  acres,  net 
profit,  $2,734 ;  I2  acres,  $3,700  net ;  and 
so  on,  the  average  net  profit  there  being 
$300  per  acre,  and  on  apricots  about  the 
same. 

The  same  authority  fills  pages  with 
the  names  of  orange  planters,  who  net 
annually  from  $580  to  $1,000  per  acre. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  the 
raisin  infant.  I  have  shown  that  the 
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total  cost  of  production  at  Fresno  is  4-10 
of  a  cent  below  that  of  Malaga.  Select- 
ing the  Fresno  Republican  as  a  witness, 
on  account  of  its  politics,  and  putting  its 
holiday  issue  on  the  stand,  I  get  this 
testimony  :  "  Climate  makes  men  rich  in 
California,"  and  after  this  cheerful  state- 
ment follow  columns  and  pages  of  raisin 
facts  and  figures,  embracing  the  indus- 
try from  start  to  finish,  all  leading  to  the 
final  deduction  that  "raisin  land  pays 
from  $150  to  $300  net  annually  per  acre," 
and  the  editor  adds  to  it  the  statement 
that  "  Here  existence  is  a  perpetual 
pleasure." 

A  prairie  farmer  in  Iowa,  toiling 
through  austere  seasons,  is  in  luck  if  he 
net  $300  per  year  off  160  acres  of  land. 
Yet  he  is  a  consumer  of  our  prunes  and 
raisins,  which  pay  their  growers  that 
much  net  off  one  acre.  Does  it  not  look 
as  if  there  is  danger  of  these  infants 
sucking  somebody  to  death,  if  it  be  true 
that  these  profits,  obtained  and  main- 
tained before  the  McKinley  Bill  was 
heard  of,  were  due  to  protection,  and 
that  these  industries  needed  the  higher 
protection  of  that  measure  ? 

If  these  be  the  results  of  artificial 
stimulation,  any  prudent  man  will  say 
that  it  is  time  to  take  away  the  nursing 
bottle. 

I  have  paragraphs,  pages,  books, 
shelves,  full  of  such  statistics,  put  out 
under  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
sanction,  verified  by  names  and  ad- 
dresses, and  after  reading  them  I  know 
of  no  reason  for  crying  for  higher  pro- 
tection, if  they  be  true.  If  not  true  they 
are  false,  and  we  must  stop  crying  or 
lying,  whichever  it  is.  I  cannot  easily 
conceive  a  more  serious  hurt  to  Califor- 
nia, than  wide  propagation  of  the  belief 
that  the  prosperity  of  our  people  depends 
not  upon  natural  but  artificial  advan- 
tages. 

Nor  can  I  conjure  a  more  gruesome 
future  than  is  promised  by  application 
to  our  people  of  the  theory  which  in 
practice  limited  occupations,  lowered 


the  scale  of  living,'reduced  the  wages  of 
labor,  and  made  one  toiler  the  indistin- 
guishable chromo  of  every  other,  in 
China,  by  the  artificial  destruction  of  in- 
dividuality, and  cultivation  of  that  de- 
pendence on  the  government  which 
makes  the  Chinese,  who  are  found  in  the 
crucible  the  result  of  the  ultimate  analy- 
sis of  protection,  wherever  they  are,  the 
chattels  of  their  Emperor,  to  whose  do- 
mains their  very  bones  must  be  shipped 
to  decay  in  "  the  country  that  produces 
everything  it  consumes." 

Mr.  Estee  is  of  opinion  that  we  de- 
serve well  of  our  country  because  we  are 
Americans,  and  pay  taxes  here.  This  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  be  made  to  pay 
taxes  to  each  other  instead  of  to  the 
governmeat.  Nor  is  it  a  reason  why 
protection  should  make  us  pay  high 
prices  to  an  American  manufacturer,  in 
order  that  he  may  sell  at  lower  prices  to. 
foreigners. 

California  last  year  produced  from  her 
soil  a  surplus  of  $36,000,000  for  which 
there  was  no  home  market.  The  gov- 
ernment did  not  come  to  the  help  of  our 
producers  in  this  strait,  and  they  found 
a  market  in  Europe  for  that  large  vol- 
ume produced  by  their  labor,  which  they 
exchanged  for  the  products  of  European 
labor.  Without  that  exchange  I  am 
sure  the  McKinley  Bill  would  have  been 
found  powerless  to  sustain  prices  and 
promote  prosperity  in  this  common- 
wealth. Yet  that  bill  is  framed  to  pre- 
vent that  exchange  of  our  agricultural 
surplus,  and  every  evidence  that  it  does 
this  is  hailed  as  proof  of  its  efficiency. 

Finally,  Mr.  Estee  declares  that  it 
costs  more  to  live  in  this  country  be- 
cause it  is  a  free  country,  and  therefore 
we  must  have  protection  to  maintain 
high  wages  and  prices  ! 

Freedom  comes  high,  but  we  must 
have  it.  If  liberty  decline,  put  up  the 
price  of  living  as  a  remedy.  Perhaps  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  California  need- 
ed the  McKinley  Bill ;  our  liberties  were 
saved  by  increasing  the  price  of  our  un- 
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dershirts,  and  the  man  who  higgles  at 
the  counter  to  get  things  cheap  is  an 
enemy  of  his  country  !  This  seems  to 


be  all  there  is  left  of  Mr.  Estee's  demon. 
srration  that  California  needed  the  Mc- 
Kinley Bill. 

fohn  P.  Irish. 


IV. 


COLONEL  IRISH'S  article  against  the 
McKinley  Bill  was  sent  me  with  the 
request  that  I  answer  it.  After  I  had 
answered,  the  Colonel  made  another  and 
a  more  elaborate  and  lengthy  argument 
to  sustain  his  original  position,  and  I 
now  venture  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply 
to  that. 

In  my  friend's  last  article  he  made  the 
startling  discovery  that  ages  of  home 
market  in  China  had  destroyed  its  enter- 
prise, and  caused  its  industrial  decay, 
and  that  "  the  same  process  is  going  on 
in  the  United  States."  In  a  word,  he 
claimed  that  China's  decay  is  due  to  a 
protective  tariff, —  home  production  and 
a  home  market.  I  had  supposed  China 
had  the  world  for  a  market,  especially 
for  her  teas.  But  where  does  the  Colonel 
get  his  facts  ?  China  had  fallen  into 
decay  when  America  was  discovered. 
Might  not  Colonel  Irish  with  equal  truth 
claim  that  the  decay  of  nations  and  the 
loss  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  oc- 
curred during  the  Dark  Ages,  was  due 
to  a  protective  tariff  and  a  home  market? 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  in  their  day, 
were  great  and  prosperous  nations. 
They  fell  into  ruin,  and  why  ?  Because 
they  ceased  to  be  able  to  protect  them- 
selves against  foreign  physical  and  in- 
dustrial forces.  Their  lands  and  houses 
and  cities  were  taken  from  them,  and 
then  their  civilization,  their  arts  and 
their  sciences,  were  lost  also.  From 
these  examples  of  the  past  we  have 
learned  this  lesson, —  namely,  to  defend 
our  lands  and  houses  and  cities  by  pro- 


tecting the  men  who  occupy  them, — 
and  one  way  to  protect  them  is  to  secure 
to  them  remunerative  employment.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  does  not  in- 
form us  what  are  the  evidences  of  our 
industrial  decay,  of  which  he  speaks,  but 
he  does  say  the  "process  is  going  on,"'' 
and  from  the  context  of  his  article  there 
seems  to  be  but  one  remedy  against  this 
awful  catastrophe,  —  namely,  we  must 
not  maintain  a  home  market  for  home 
products,  for  this  is  accomplished  by 
protection,  and  he  says  this  "  arrests  our 
development."  I  supposed  our  develop- 
ment was  arrested  chiefly  when  we  quit 
making  the  things  we  need. 

The  gentleman  says  "  artificial  sys- 
tems interfere  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth  which  labor  produces."  That  is 
to  say,  when  A  makes  a  pound  of  butter 
and  sells  it  to  B,  and  B  makes  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  sells  them  to  A,  this  he  claims 
to  be  an  artificial  system,  and  according 
to  his  theory,  such  acts  on  the  part  of  A 
and  B  in  selling  their  own  products  at 
home  and  to  each  other  "  interfere  with 
the  proper  distribution  of  wealth  which 
labor  produces,"  and  thus  arrest  the 
development  of  our  industries.  In  oth- 
er words,  he  would  have  us  believe  that 
home  consumption  of  home  products  is 
an  injury  to  our  country.  This  is  some- 
thing new,  unexpected,  and  startling. 
Indeed,  we  pause  to  consider  what  a 
risk  our  country  has  chanced  'during  a 
century  past,  for  during  all  this  time  we 
have  had  more  or  less  of  a  protective 
tariff,  and  we  have  generally  maintained 
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a  fairly  good  home  market ;  and  yet  the 
fact  is,  art,  science,  and  invention  have 
advanced  even  more  rapidly  than  our 
material  interests.  We  have  also  given 
employment  to  our  psople,  kept  our 
money  here  instead  of  sending  it  out  of 
the  country,  increased  our  home  market 
for  what  we  produce  and  consume  at 
home,  and  largely  increased  our  foreign 
trade  in  articles  that  we  cannot  produce 
here. 

But  the  most  curious  part  of  Colonel 
Irish's  reasoning  rests  in  this,  —  that 
after  showing  that  we  are  on  the  high 
road  to  ruin,  and  that  the  Chinese  "pro- 
cess is  going  on  here,"  he  attempts  to 
prove,  and  if  his  figures  are  right  does 
prove,  that  we  in  California  make  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  an  acre  per  annum 
net  off  from  our  lands,  and  that  we  are 
getting  rich  by  farming.  He  tells  us-we 
can  produce  raisins  for  four  tenths  of  a 
cent  a  pound  less  than  they  can  be 
raised  in  Malaga.  How  he  figures  out 
just  four  tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  we  are 
not  informed.  His  mathematical  farm- 
ing is  not  explained  so  that  the  practical 
producer  can  profit  by  this  knowledge. 
Think  of  it !  The  Malaga  raisin  grower 
pays  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  on  every  twen- 
ty-five-pound box  of  raisins  imported 
into  this  country,  and  yet  his  competi- 
tion in  our  Eastern  market  is  so  aggres- 


sive that  raisins  are  selling  in  New  York 
for  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  box.  Take  fifty  cents 
a  box  off  from  this  figure,  which  is  what 
the  Malaga  producer  has  to  pay  in  duty, 
and  he  will  get  but  75  cents  to  $1.25  a 
box.  He  can  make  money  at  these 
prices  ;  the  American  producer  can  not. 

Colonel  Irish  gives  some  instances  of 
large  production  and  big  profits  from 
fruit  growing  in  California.  These  are 
boom  figures,  and  if  true,  are  exception- 
al. He  does  not  mention  the  failures 
nor  the  general  averages.  The  best 
proof  of  this  is  that  the  McKinley  tariff 
on  raisins,  prunes,  and  other  California 
products  was  fixed  at  the  earnest  and 
united  request  of  the  producers. 

When  the  California  grape  growers 
and  wine  makers  object  to  the  present 
tariff  on  foreign  wines,  or  object  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Sweet  Wine  Bill,  or  the 
raisin  makers  combine  against  the  tariff 
on  raisins,  or  the  prune  growers  object 
to  the  one  and  a  half  cent  a  pound  duty 
imposed  on  the  French  and  German 
prune,  or  the  wool  raiser  objects  to  the 
tariff  on  Australian  wool,  or  when  for- 
eign labor  ceases  to  immigrate  to  this 
country,  we  may  then  well  understand 
that  our  producers  have  lost  their  fac- 
ulty for  success,  and  that  American 
industries,  like  the  industries  of  China, 
have  fallen  into  decay. 

Morris  M.  Estee. 
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THE  struggle  pending  with  regard  to  the  retention 
or  abolition  of  the  State  text-book  system  is  a  very 
important  one,  yet  one  on  which  it  is  hard  to  take 
sides.  The  OVERLAND  opposed  the  system  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption,  on  the  perfectly  obvious  ground 
that  good  text-books  could  not  be  obtained  by  it. 
The  best  books  for  children  to  study,  we  said,  are  so 
rare,  and  require  so  high  an  order  of  ability  and 
knowledge  in  the  writer,  that  the  schools  should  be 
free  to  search  the  world  over  for  them  ;  and  no  State 
could  possibly  give  out  to  its  local  writers  the  job  of 
writing  a  full  set  to  order,  and  hope  to  have  them 
•reasonably  well  done.  We  have  seen  no  reason  to 
change  this  view.  But  we  are  obliged  to  set  over 
against  it  the  counter  evil, —  since  demonstrated 
clearly  in  other  States,—  that  attends  free  selection 
of  text-books,  that  of  enormous  and  corrupt  solicita- 
tion of  school  boards  by  publishers'  rings.  The  ex- 
perience of  Eastern  States  shows  that  this  is  a  very 
real  and  grievous  danger.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  State  books  are  on  the  whole  inferior, 
ill  judged,  and  expensive;  nor  that  under  the  free 
choice  system  the  schools  become  the  prey  of  organ- 
ized bribery.  Thus  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea,  citizens  with  the  good  of  the  schools  at  heart  are 
left  only  to  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  the 
public  will  see  that  neither  need  be  chosen.  It 
would  be  entirely  possible,  for  instance,  for  the  State 
to  be  the  maker  of  text-books,  but  to  select  its  writ- 
ers the  world  over.  Doubtless  what  would  most  of 
all  go  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to  give  to 
the  University,  the  natural  head  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State,  instead  of  to  elect-ive  offi- 
cers without  special  qualification,  the  supervision  of 
such  matters  in  the  schools.  The  text-book  trouble 
is  only  one  of  the  many  that  arise  from  the  fact  that 
our  schools  are  not  governed  from  the  top  down,  but 
by  the  average  voice  of  the  people, —  a  method  that 
has  always  been  admirably  successful  where  simple 
human  rights  and  civic  relations  are  concerned,  but 
stultifying  where  expert  knowledge  is  needed,  in 
medicine,  finance,  education. 

IN  connection  with  the  need  of  more  university  in 
the  lower  schools,  we  note  an  interesting  bit  of  peda- 
gogic news.  Some  months  ago  the  OVERLAND  said 
of  President  Eliot's  three-year  proposition  at  Har- 
vard :  "  We  believe  that  the  true  key  to  the  whole 
question  lies  in  a  totally  different  quarter.  We  are 
by  no  means  the  first  to  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  No  one  who  has  ever  matriculated 
at  college  can  be  unaware  that  the  preparation  re- 
quired by  even  the  severest  college  may  be  met  at 


sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  if  there 
were  not  so  much  time  lost  in  the  earlier  years, —  not 
so  much  in  the  high  school  as  in  the  grammar  school 
period.  .  .  .  Not  infrequently  the  higher  educa- 
tional spirit  and  method  do  make  their  way  into  the 
high  schools,  and  then  the  break  in  continuity  occurs 
between  these  and  the  grammar  schools,  where  waste 
of  time  and  delay  of  intellectual  development  occurs, 
we  may  say,  invariably.  If  the  great  force  of  Har- 
vard could  be  turned  in  this  direction,  it  would,  we 
are  convinced,  not  only  solve  President  Eliot's  diffi- 
culty about  late  graduation,  but  bring  a  thousand 
other  good  results."  The  bit  of  educational  news 
is  that  President  Eliot  has  made  an  address  to  a  body 
of  teachers  upon  this  very  point, —  the  waste  of  time 
in  the  grammar  grades.  He  has  found  by  actual 
demonstration  that  the  amount  of  reading  done  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  gramm  ar  school  can  be  done 
by  high  school  pupils  in  forty-six  hours  ;  the  arith- 
metic done  in  six  years  can  be  done  in  the  high, 
school  in  two  months.  A  rearrangement  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  the  grammar  schools,  by  the  joint  action  of 
university,  high  school,  and  grammar  school  men,  to 
insure  the  union  of  wide  views  and  scholarly  inspira- 
tion with  practical  detail  knowledge,  would  unques- 
tionably save  for  more  inspiring  studies  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  time  now  spent  in  elementary  routine. 
The  waste  of  much  of  the  time  spent  in  arithmetic, 
to  a  child  that  is  going  to  study  algebra  ;  the  waste 
of  most  of  that  devoted  to  geography  ;  the  folly  of 
a  drill  in  English  grammar  before  taking  up  Latin  ; 
these  are  examples  of  what  might  be  eliminated. 
Another  source  of  great  waste  of  time,  and  actual 
mental  injury,  is  touched  on  by  President  Eliot,  with 
a  suggestion  so  simple  and  obvious  that  it  seems  sur- 
prising more  has  not  been  heard  of  it.  We  have 
heard  it  made  in  conversation,  when  its  practica- 
bility and  value  have  always  been  admitted,  yet 
school  boards  do  not  seem  to  take  any  interest  in 
it.  That  is,  there  should  be  in  every  city  several 
different  systems  of  grading,  covering  the  ground  in 
a  varying  number  of  years.  At  present,  the  gram- 
mar school  course  is  made  to  cover  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years —  eight  in  this  State — which  probably 
corresponds  fairly  well  to  the  ability  of  an  average 
child.  Dull  or  careless  children  are  compelled  to 
drop  behind,  and  repeat  the  work  of  a  half  year 
from  time  to  time, —  a  discouraging  and  unsatisfac- 
tory way  to  insure  thoroughness  ;  while  a  worse  in- 
jury is  done  to  bright  ones,  in  the  bad  mental  habits 
acquired  by  their  being  held  down  to  efforts  con- 
stantly a  little  less  than  their  powers.  Such  pupils 
not  infrequently  "skip  a  grade,"  a  performance  far 
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more  difficult  than  merely  hastening  their  progress 
under  tuition.  It  is  perfectly  simple  to  have  the 
course  graded  to  six  years  in  one  class  of  school, 
eight  in  another,  ten  in  another ;  or  to  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  years,  if  that  seems  better  to  those  famil- 
iar with  the  detail  of  the  matter.  Thus  the  advan- 
tages of  the  graded  school  may  be  preserved,  and 
much  of  the  freedom  and  regard  for  individual  dif- 


ferences of  the  country  school  or  academy  regained  ; 
the  work  of  teaching  would  be  incalculably  light- 
ened and  simplified  ;  and  this  with  no  increase  of 
machinery.  The  influence  of  the  universities  in  a 
number  of  the  States  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  this, 
and  it  is  a  most  encouraging  sign  to  see  President 
Eliot's  great  executive  and  constructive  power  en- 
listed to  that  end. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Holmes  and  Emerson. 

Dr.  Holmes's  Over  the  Tea  Cups,^- lately  published 
in  book  form,  is  already  too  familiar  to  readers  in  its 
magazine  form  to  call  for  especial  review.  Even  to  the 
many  who  doubtless  waited  to  have  it  all  together,  to 
dip  into  and  browse  over,  in  the  way  that  Holmes's 
books  lend  themselves  to  so  well,  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  essays  is  well  enough  known.  They  are 
Holmes  so  thoroughly  and  unchangingly,- —  Holmes 
grown  old,  and  yet  always  young  ;  old  because  the 
fashion  and  air  of  letters  has  changed  and  left  his 
that  of  an  older  day  by  the  very  fact  of  his  unchanged 
youth, —  that  every  one  knows  beforehand  what  he 
is  going  to  find.  None  of  us  are  so  young  nowadays 
as  Holmes,  and  Curtis,  and  Whittier,  and  the  other 
old  men  that  linger  from  that  era  of  enthusiasm  and 
faiths  in  which  they  came  to  the  front ;  we  are  born 
older.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  speak  of  the 
excellence  of  form  in  which  the  volume  is  published, 
for  the  manner  in  which  Houghton,  Mifilin  &  Com- 
pany bring  out  their  standard  works  has  been  often 
commented  on  here.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  volume  of  Emerson2  lately  published.  This  is 
the  second  in  a  Popular  Edition,  which  seems  to  be 
from  the  plates  of  the  beautiful  Riverside  Edition, 
published  some  years  ago  in  eleven  volumes,  but 
printed  on  thinner  paper,  so  that  two  volumes  can 

1  Over  the  Tea  Cups.     By  O.  W.  Holmes.    Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company:    1891.     For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  Bancroft  Company. 

2  Representative  Men,  Nature,  Addresses,  and  Lec- 
tures.     By  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.     Popular  Edition. 
Boston:  Houghton,   Mifflin,  &  Company:   1890.     For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


be  brought  into  one.  The  Essays  were  thus  issued 
a  year  ago,  in  a  single  volume,  so  that  we  may,  we 
suppose,  look  to  see  the  complete  prose  works  in  four 
volumes, —  one  volume  remaining  for  the  poems, — 
accessible  to  the  poor  scholar  for  a  very  moderate 
price,  yet  wonderfully  clear  and  beautiful  in  printing. 
The  service  to  the  public  done  by  keeping  these 
great  men  of  the  passing  generation  near  us  is  ines- 
timable. There  are  perhaps  writers  as  great  in  the 
present  generation, —  but  there  are  no  essayists  now 
that  can  be  named  with  Emerson  and  Holmes,  and 
there  is  something  of  a  calm  and  sunny  wisdom,  a 
shrewd  and  genial  comment  on  life,  that  we  can 
keep  in  touch  with  only  by  going  to  these  older 
books.  Young  men  read  Spencer  and  monographs 
on  municipal  government  now,  whose  fathers  read 
Emerson  and  Carlyle  at  their  age  ;  but  better  than 
either  would  be  to  read  both. 

Briefer  Notice. 

The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America  3  is  a  handsome 
book,  whose  purpose  is  to  give  such  popular  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  the  trees  to  be  met  in  the 
Northeastern  States,  that  people  ignorant  of  botany 
can  recognize  them.  Botanical  terms  are  reduced  to 
the  fewest  and  simplest  possible,  and  cuts  of  leaf  and 
fruit  accompany  each  description.  The  habitat  and 
sometimes  a  few  interesting  facts  as  to  the  use  or 
history  of  the  tree  are  added.  There  are  full  index- 
es, and  the  book  makes  an  interesting  and  servicea- 
ble guide  to  acquaintanceship  in  the  forest. 

8  The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America.  By  Charles  S. 
Newhall.  New  York  :  Geo.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :  1890. 
For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  William  Doxey. 


ONB  ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  re- 
sults when  Syrup  of  Figs 
is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
anc}    refreshing   to  the 
taste,  and  acts  gently  yet  promptly  on  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the 
system  effectually,dispels  colds, headaches 
and  fevers,  and  cures  habitual  constipation. 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  the  only  remedy  of  its 
kind  ever  produced,  pleasing'to  the  taste 
and  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
Prepared  only  from  the  most  healthy  and 
agreeable  substances,  its  many  excellent 
qualities  commend  it  to  all, and  have  made 
it  the  most   popular  remedy  known.     Syrup  of  Figs  is  for 
sale  in  50c.  and  $1  •  bottles   by  all  leading  druggists, 
reliable  druggist  who  may  not  have 
it  on  hand  will  procure  it  promptly 
>r  any  one  who  wishes  to  try  it.     Do  not 
ccept  any  substitute. 


IHUBB'S 

OMPLETE 
PATALOGUE 


OF  ANGLING^ 
GOODS  FOR  1891 
NOW  READY. 


tcontalns  a  list  of  Clmbb's  specialties.  New  Ttotls  new 
eelo,  new  Tackle.  Artificial  Files  I.itlio- 
aphed  ;  something  every  Angler  has  long  wanted.  We 
iw  over  One  Hundred  varieties  of  Artificial  Flies  in  twelve 
ors  and  exact  sizes,  all  done  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 
ve  have  new  articles  on  Fishing,  illustrated,  written  by 
.  J.  A  Henshall,  Rowland  E.  Robinson,  Samuel  M.  Baylis. 
IporapanooRuc,  M  Quad,  Chas.  Hallock,  Rev.  A.  J.  Hough, 
;x  Starbuek,  H.  P.  Uffovrt.  Geo.  P.  Goff,  S.  M.  Gllmore, 
H.  H.  Murray  and  Walt  McDougall. 

end  2")  cents  for  Catalogue  This  may  be  deducted  from 
t  order  for  goods  amounting  to  One  Dollar  or  more,  by 
:loslng  Coupon  found  in  Catalogue.  Address, 

FISHING-ROD 
MANUFACTURER. 
Post  Mills,  Vt. 


IS.  H.  CHUBB,  THE 

Mention  Overland  Monthly. 
2* 


FRANK  MILLER'S 


HARNESS 

DRESSING 


Has  been  the  standard  among  horsemen  and  owners 
of  fine  harness  for  over  three  generations,  and  is  today 
more  popular  than  ever.  Owners  of  harness  cannot 
afford  to  use  any  other  dressing,  for  it  not  only  gives 
a  new  and  stylish  finish  to  your  harness,  but,  being 
a  leather  preservative,  makes  it  wear  twice  as  long. 
Instruct  your  coachmen  or  stablemen  to  use  only 

FRANK  MILLER'S  HAR- 
NESS DRESSING,  and  see  that  he 
does  it.  The  effect  upon  your  harness  will  show  at 

once.    All  Dealers  Sell  it. 


North, 


Q 


Wherever  there's 
hard  work  for  wo- 
men, there  it's  need- 
ed. Easy  washing 
goes  with  it. 


When  it  does  all  this 


East,  South,  West. 

That's  where  Pear  line  goes. 


Easy  washing — better  washing.     Washing 
that    doesn't    wear    out    the 
clothes,  or  hurt  the  hands  or 
fabric,     or    tire    the    washer. 
Washing  that  saves  money 
but  costs  no  more  than  the 
washing    that    wastes    it. 


and  more,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Pear  line 
goes  ?  And  it  does  go.  It  goes  to  the  help  of  millions  of  women 
every  day.  But  there  are  some  who  won't  be  helped.  And  they're 
the  ones  who  need  it  most. 


Blowing 


Peddlers  and  some  grocers  will  tell  you,    "this  is  as  good  as"  or  "the  same  as 
Pearline."     IT'S  FALSE— but  what  a.  puff  for  Pearline. 

198  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


B&H1AMP 


WORLD  RENOWNED,   ^g 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE 

THE  BEST. 

Brightest   Light, 

Simplest   Construction, 
Handsomest    Designs, 
Finest   Finish, 

Largest   Variety. 
Every  Lamp  is  Stamped 


TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
SOLD  BY  LEADING  HOUSES  EVERY  WHERE. 


BRADLEY   HUBBARD  MFG.  GO,, 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.        Factories,  Meriden,  Ct. 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Brilliant  and 
musical ;  tone  of  rare  sympathetic  quality  ;  beau- 
tiful for  vocal  accompaniment.  Durably  con- 
structed of  finest  material  by  most  skilful  work- 
men. Exceptional  in  retaining  original  richness 
and  fulness  of  tone.  Kequire  tuning  less  often 
than  any  other  piano.  HODEKATE  PKICES.  REA- 
SONABLE TERMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON 

I74TREMONT  ST 
NEWYORK 
92  FIFTH  AVE. 


PIANOS 


THE    JACKSON 

VENTILATING  GRATE. 

COMBINED  GRATE  AND  FURNACE. 
HEATING  ON  ONE  OR  TWO  FLOORS. 


Greatest  variety  of  rich  and  chaste  designs  in  plain  or  oxidized  Iron,  Steel,  Nickel-Plate,  Electro-Bronze, 
Solid  Brass,  or  Bronze.  Largest  rooms  in  coldest  climates  thoroughly  heated.  Out-door  air  warmed  by  the 
heat  wasted  in  ordioary  grates,  and  introduced,  producing  perfect  ventilation  and  equable  temperature, 
without  drafts.  In  use  everywhere.  SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  NO,  4. 

Office:  5O  Beekman  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


EDWIN  A,  JACKSON  &  BRO, 


BUY  THE  WRINGER  STAHVAETS 

ms  MOST  LABOR 
OUR  PURCHASE  GEAR 

.dSaves  half  the  labor  of  other  wringers 
and  costs  but  little  more.    Crank  is  not 
attached  to  either  roll. 
TJ!  "M"  ^  T  T?  Tf   Woes  not  GREASE 
A  JXL  f  1  A  Ll       Hie  CLOTHES. 
Solid  White  Rubber  Rolls.    Warranted. 
£2?J'DA'SY 'Vand  " VpLUNTEER^nWRIaNC- 

,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


ERS,    Clothes   Drying    Hur»,    etc.      Agents   wante'l 
everywhere.  EMl'lliE  VVltlXGEK  CO., 


THE 


Pinless 
Clothes  Line 

Is  the  only  line  ever  invented  that  holds  the  clothes 
without  pins;  a  perfect  success;  patent  recently 
issued  ;  sold  only  by 


to  whom  the  exclusive  right  is  given  ;  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  we  will  send  a  sample  line  by  mail  ;  also, 
circulars,  price  list  and  terms  to  agents;  secure 
your  territory  at  once.  Address  THE  PINLESS 
CLOTHES  LINE  COMPANY,  17  Hermon  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


THIS  IS  NOT  AN 


IDLE 


To  be  convinced  of  this  send 
to  WM.  H.  PARMENTER,  50 
State  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  for 
circulars  explaining  the  busi- 
ness of  the  WINNER  INVEST- 
MENT Co. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address. 


This  company  does  not 
handle  Farm  Mortgages,  but 
City  Investments  only.  THE 
WINNER  COMPANY  has  paid 
its  investors  over  Two  Mil- 
lion Dollars  in  profits  since 
1883,  without  a  single  case 
of  loss. 


TALE  OF  IDLE 


MONEY 


ESTABLISHED 


BARRYS 

TRICOPHEROUS 

FOR  THE 

Haip&Skin. 


An  elegant  dressing  exquisitely  perfumed,  removes  all 
impurities  from  the  seal]),  prevents  baldness  and  gray 
hair,  and  causes  the  hair  to  grow  Thick,  Soft  and  Beau- 
tiful. Infallible  for  curing  eruptions,  diseases  of  the 
skin,  glands  and  muscles,  and  quickly  healing  cuts, 
burns,  bruises,  sprains,  &c.  &  "A  Druggists  or  by  Mail, 
50  Cts.  BARCLAY  &  CO  ,  4,1  Stone  St.  New  York. 

YOUR  CEILING  IS  CRACKED  AND  BROKEN. 

Your  Goods,  your  Show-Cases,  yaur  Furniture 

and  Carpets, 
Your  Heads  are  in  Danger. 

Moral : 

USE  NORTHROP'S  PATENT  PANELED  IRON 
CEILINGS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  STAMPED 
AND    EMBOSSED    STEEL    CEIL- 
ING PLATES. 

These  will  not  stain,  crack  or  fall  off  like  plaster, 
and  will  not  shrink,  warp  or  burn  like  wood.  Are 
not  damaged  by  water  from  leaky  pipes  or  from 
flooding  in  case  of  fire.  The  BEST  THING  ON 
EARTH  for  repairing,  as  they  can  be  put  right  in 
over  old  broken  plaster  or  wood  ceilings.  If  you 
desire  to  know  more,  send  stamp  for  our  Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Circulars,  and  if  possible  send  a 
diagram  of  your  rooms  with  exact  measurements, 
and  state  whether  plain  or  ornamental  style  is 
wanted,  and  we  will  send  design  or  photos  of  suit- 
able styles  with  estimate  of  cost. 

Address    A.    NORTHROP   &  CO., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


COLD     MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1878  &  1889. 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens. 


sssl 


SELECT 
FLAVORS 


DCRCCPTI  V  DIIDC       Extract*  of      TUC  DCCT    "Uneniialed  StreiiKth  iu  « 
[rLnrEu  I  IT  rUnt  Choicest  Fruits.    I  nt  Dto  I  •  for  All.    Thm^aad*  s  « 
of  Oro*s_  Sold.    Winning  Friends  Every   -  ClfCDV  FAMILY  Sllo".ld  Know  Their! 


vhere.    Dealers  '.Treble  Sales  with  Them. 


ious  Flavors. 


A  MAGAZINE    EDITOR    WILL    PREPARE 
MSS.  for  publications.     All  articles  submitted 
lo  him  will  be  carefully  revised,  and  suggestions  given 
for  the  disposal  of  them. 

Address  EDITOR,  Box  1236.  N.  Y.  City. 


PLAYS 


And  all  kinds  of  books  for  entertainments 
Catalogue  free. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company,  350 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago! 


I-ELY'S  CREAM  BALM-Cleanses  the  Nasall 
•  Passages,  Allays  Tain  and  Inflammation,  Heals 
I  the  Sores,  Restores  Taste  and  Smell,  and  Cures) 


Gives  Relief  at  once  for  Cold  in  Heat 

,     Apply  into  the  Nostrils. It  is  Quickly  Absorbed. 

|50c.  Druggists  or  by  mail.  ELY  BKOS.,  50  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 


THIS  original  and  world  renowned  dietetic  preparation  is  a  substance  of  unrivalled 
purity  and  medicinal  worth,  potent  for  good  and  powerless  to  harm.     A  solid  ex- 
tract, derived  by  a  new  process  from  very  superior  growths  of  wheat, — nothing  more.     It 
is  presented  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  safest,  most  nicely  prepared, 
and  reliable  medicinal  food  that  scientific  research  can  yield. 


IT  HAS  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  seldom,  if  ever, 
rejects,  CONDITION  NOT  EXCEPTED  :  and,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing in  food  more  delicious,  or  more  soothing  and  nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  invalids, 
and  for  the  growth  and  protection  of  children ;  its  rare  medicinal  excellence  in  inanition, 
due  to  mal-assimilation,  chronic,  gastric,  and  intestinal  diseases,  has  been  incontestably 
proven ;  often  in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients  whose  digestive  organs  were  re- 
duced to  such  a  low  and  sensitive  condition  that  the  Granum  was  the  only  thing  the 
stomach  would  tolerate  when  life  seemed  depending  on  its  retention. 

Sold  by  Druggists.   JOHN  CARLE  &  SONS,  New  York. 


Tfie  Overland  Monthly  for1 


N  beginning  a  new  decade,  it  is  dne  time  to  recall  to  the  public  the 
record  of  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  OVERLAND'S  existence. 

It  has  been  for  this  long  period  the  only  first-class  magazine  on 
the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  only  permanent  one  in  the  whole  vast  region 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  or  south  of  Philadelphia,  with  all  its  wealth, 
its  dense  population,  its  great  cities.  More  than  once  in  the  Middle 
West  and  in  the  South,  magazines  of  high  standard  have  been  at- 
tempted ;  but  the  only  one  outside  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  that  has  had  any  permanence  is  this  one  at  the  extreme  out- 
post of  Anglo  Saxon  civilization.  Even  in  the  old  and  lettered  cities 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  magazine  literature  was  not  established 
until  a  generation  of  pioneer  failures  had  prepared  the  ground.  It 
has  been  a  great  achievement,  unique  in  the  history  of  literature,  to 
thus  hold  the  ground  for  letters  and  thought  in  a  new  community,  in 
the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  industrial  and  material  spirit,  for  a 
period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  this  without  once  consenting, 
under  whatever  pressure  of  emergency,  to  lower  the  standards  of 
sincerity,  high  purpose,  and  literary  dignity.  No  other  one  thing  has 
done  so  much  to  give  California  that  peculiar  distinction  it  holds  in 
the  minds  of  people  all  over  the  English-reading  world ;  for  the  OVER- 
LAND goes  not  only  to  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  Canada,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  Australia,  but  to  English-reading  people  in  the 
European  capitals,  in  China  and  Japan,  India  and  South  America.  An 
exponent  like  this,  going  forth  month  after  month  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  from  this  one  alone  of  all  new  countries,  has  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  world. 

This  valuable  magazine  of  the  Pacific  slope,  remarkable  now  with  its  twenty-two  years,  has 
done  valiant  service  for  the  far  West.  In  addition  to  the  excellence  of  its  literary  work,  it  has 
taken  a  just  pride  in  all  that  enters  into  the  building  up  in  the  best  things  of  the  State  and  the 
people  to  whom  it  ministers.  California  owes  an  honest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  OVERLAND 
MONTHLY.  .  .  .  The  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  wrought  have  never  been  excelled, 
if  equaled.  In  all  this,  such  a  magazine  as  the  OVERLAND  has  played  a  large  part,  and  it  is  but 
simple  justice  to  give  the  credit. — Topeka  Mail. 

Continues  to  be  almost  as  interesting  to  English  as  to  American  readers.  Its  contents  prove 
that  the  intellectual  growth  of  California  must  be  very  great. — The  Watchman,  Wales. 

One  of  the  great  American  magazines. — Londo"  Athcmxum. 

That  ably  conducted  San  Francisco  Magazine  is  read  with  interest  everywhere,  and  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  excellence.  —  The  Daily  Press,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

A  most  creditable  serial,  and  well  fitted  to  promote  both  the  social  and  literary  development 
of  the  great  Western  State  in  which  it  is  published. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  is  an  excellent  leader  and  interpreter  of  the  advancing  literary 
life  of  the  Western  Coast. — Boston  Traveler. 

Special  announcements  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 


IIlLiU STARTED  ARTICLES. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  1891  will  be  better  and  more  fully 
illustrated  than  it  has  ever  been.  Illustration  of  real  merit  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties  on  this  Coast,  which  the  OVERLAND  has  already 
to  a  considerable  extent  surmounted,  its  best  work  in  this  line  excel- 
ling anything  else  that  has  been  done  here. 

The  illustrations  are  very  good. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Very  good  photogravures. — S.  F.  Bulletin. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  distinctly  successful  specimens  of  photogravure  art. 
N.  Y.  Union. 

These  illustrations  are  the  first  practical  and  successful  attempt  to  put  into  a  Western  publi- 
cation work  that  will  stand  beside  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country. — San  Bernardino  Gazette. 

The  illustrations  are  truthful  and  satisfying  to  look  upon. — Literary  /To-/./,  Boston. 

During  the  coining  year,  two  series  of  illustrated  articles  will  be 
published : 

1.  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. — Articles  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  the  completest  information,  but  written  in  a  descrip- 
tive way,  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Dairy  Farms  of  California,  the 
Salmon  Canneries  of  the  Northwest,  Ship-building  and  California's 
Contribution  to  the  Navy,  Mining,  etc.     The  first  of  these,  which  is 
announced  for  the  February  number,  is  : 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA,  by  Ninetta  Eames. 

2.  OUTING  AND  RECREATION. — Articles  full  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions, descriptive  of  Duck  Shooting,  Horses  and  Racing,  Trout  Fish- 
ing, Yachting,  Deer,  etc.     The  first  of  these  will  be 

THE  PARK  AND  PLEASURE  DRIVES  of  San  Francisco :  to  appear  in 
March. 

LilTERARY  FEATURES. 

STORIES  AND  POEMS. — The  fiction  of  the  OVERLAND  has  always 
been  notable  for  a  vigor  and  freshness  peculiarly  its  own.  Not  only 
the  tales  of  early  life  in  the  mines  and  on  the  border,  but  the  life  of 
California  of  today  offers  a  rich  field  for  the  literary  student.  Such 
comment  as  the  following  is  constant  on  the  OVERLAND'S  stories  and 
poems : 

Poetry  is  at  home  in  New  England  ;  romance  in  California.  The  OVERHAND  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  civilization  newer  than  New  England  ever  knew  in  its  newest  days.  California  genius  is 
bold,  defiant  and  romantic.  It  realizes  that  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies.  Its  future  is 
full  of  power  and  fertility. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Not  tales  about  the  West  by  writers  from  the  East,  but  real  "  coast  "  yarns,  full  of  the  un-J 
expected  in  incident,  character,  and  treatment. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Any  Eastern  magazine  might  congratulate  itself,  its  readers  would  have  cause  for  thankful-J 
ness,  if  its  pages  were  re-vivified  by  such  an  excellent  piece  of  work  as  Cherokee  Bob,  the  Origi- 
nal of  Jack  Hamlin. — Hartford  Con  rant. 

The  poetry  is  good,  the  fiction  has  a  distinctive  quality  of  its  own,  and  all  racy  of  the  West 
Toronto  }\\\k. 

Short  stories  and  sketches,  which  have  become  so  attractive  a  feature  of  the  magazine.— 
S.  F.  Chroniccle. 

The  first  series  of  the  OVERHAND  used  to  be  famous  for  its  short  stories,  and  the  presefl 
OVERLAND  compares  very  favorably,  in  this  respect,  for  freshness  and  originality,  with  the 
of  Eastern  magazines. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

On  the  basis  of  originality  and  individuality  that  makes  it  a  unique  magazine  in  the  perk 
cal  world. — American  Register,  Paris. 


SKETCH  AND  DESCRIPTION. — Besides  its  illustrated  descriptive  ar- 
icles,  the  OVERLAND  will  continue  to  publish  bright  and  picturesque 
sketches  of  phases  of  Pacific  life  and  character,  and  descriptions  of 
he  natural  features,  and  the  growth  and  possibilities  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Coast ;  Indian  customs  and  surroundings,  the  Chi- 
lese,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Islanders,  Alaska  and  Mexico  and  South 
America,  all  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  material  in  this  field. 

TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  EXPLORATION. — The  field  of  the  OVER- 
VAND  is  especially  rich  in  this  respect.  Not  only  the  exciting  scenes 
>f  early  days,  when  the  Argonauts  came  across  the  plains,  and  by 
Derilous  sea  voyages,  but  the  episodes  of  frontier  life,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  unfamiliar  regions  penetrated  in  the  great  regions  about  the 
Pacific,  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

Outdoor  studies,  breezy  and  picturesque,  pioneer  reminiscences,  and  tales  of  the  mining 
amps. — People (s  Voice,  Maryland. 

So  thoroughly  dipped  in  the  grandeur  of  California  scenery,  that  one  feela  like  packing  his 
runk  and  leaving  for  that  section  of  the  world  at  once. — Memphis  Times. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  magazines.  Its  pages  reflect  the  life,  thought,  scenery,  and 
>eculiar  social  and  industrial  developments  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  with  all  its  strong  and  grate- 
ul  flavor  of  locality,  it  is  more  than  a  provincial  publication,  and  evidently  has  an  assured  and 
>rosperous  future. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

HISTORICAL. — Studies  of  disputed  historical  points  in  the  history 
this  coast.  Personal  reminiscences  of  life  among  the  mines,  or 
m  the  frontier.  These  reminiscences,  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
i  century  sought  out  and  printed  in  the  OVERLAND,  preserve  to  the 
Future  not  only  facts  that  would  else  be  lost,  but  the  tone  and  spirit 
that  would  disappear  with  the  builders  of  the  State,  now  passing 
away,  which  could  never  be  quite  truly  recovered  either  by  historian 
or  novelist. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS. — The  discussion  of  these 
problems  from  the  Pacific  Coast  point  of  view  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  services  the  OVERLAND  has  rendered  the  section.  It 
is  recognized  throughout  the  Bast  and  Europe  as  being  the  leading 
exponent  of  Western  thought,  and  its  articles  are  indexed  by  all  the 
great  libraries  as  the  standard  and  permanent  authority  upon  these 
topics. 

Social  subjects  are  prominent.  .  .  .  There  is  decided  ability  in  its  treatment  of  the 
special  subjects  selected. — Congi-egationalist,  Boston. 

The  OVERHAND,  which  is  the  leading  magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  offers  for  1890  a  great 
variety  of  valuable  articles  in  regard  to  the  industrial,  historical,  mining,  and  other  interests  of 
the  Western  half  of  our  continent.  Illustrations  are  freely  used,  whenever  they  can  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  reading  matter. — Portland  Transcript. 

Its  high  literary  standard,  the  dignified  and  moderate  temper  it  has  always  maintained,  its 
policy  of  impartial  hearing  of  both  sides,  and  its  absolute  independence  of  any  private  or  party 
interests,  make  it  a  peculiarly  fit  and  influential  organ  for  well-considered  articles  bearing  upon  the 
public  interests  of  the  coast. — The  Week,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  OVERI/AND  is  becoming  almost  as  a  great  favorite  with  Eastern  readers  as  with  its  own 
Western  constituency,  for  its  able  and  conservative  conduct,  and  its  entertaining  and  valuable 
articles  on  social  phases  of  the  Pacific  Coast. — Akron  (Ohio]  Gazette. 


CRITICISM,  EDITORIAL  COMMENT,  ETC.  —  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
union  of  intelligence  and  uncoiiventionality  in  the  best  California  life 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  literary  freshness  of  the  OVERLAND,  its 
discriminating  and  scholarly  tone,  in  critical  articles,  reviews,  and 
editorial  comments  should  be  a  quality  especially  noted.  In  literary 
criticism  no  journal  in  the  country  stands  higher.  Special  remarks 
upon  its  "just,  intelligent,  and  readable  "  reviews,  (Hartford  Times), 
are  among  the  most  numerous  press  comments.  The  criticism  of 
the  OVERLAND  may  be  depended  on  to  be  absolutely  honest,  written 
in  the  interest  of  no  publisher  or  literary  coterie,  and  with  the  sole 
effort  to  give  the  reader  a  trustworthy  guide  in  his  selection  of  books. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  written  by  trained  specialists  in  each  subject. 

The  criticism  is  far  above  the  average  of  literary  work  in  magazines.  —  S.  F.  Chronicle. 

The  reviews  in  the  OVERLAND  are  always  readable  as  literary  articles,  as  well  as  book 
notices.  —  The  Critic,  N.  Y. 

The  OVERHAND  book-reviews  are  always  independent,  strict  in  judgment,  but  not  at  all  oi 
the  satiric,  slashing  order.  —  Pajaroniau^  l\Tatsom'illc. 

The  editorial  pages  of  the  OVERI/AND  are  always  bright  and  readable,  and  the  book-reviews 
exceptionally  good.  —  Leufeton  Journal,  Maine. 

Vigorous  editorials  and  thorough  book-reviews.  —  Sacramento  Record-Union. 

fl^TICIiES   Ifl  THE 


Cherokee  Bob,  The  Original  Jack  Hamlin,  M.  W.  Shinn. 

Concealed  Weapons  and  Crime  James  O  Meara. 

Hypnotism,  J.  Preston  Moore. 

The  Iron  Holders'  Strike,  F.  I.  Vassault. 

Deer  and  Deer  Hunting  in  California,  J.  A.  A.  Robinson. 

The  Boom  in  Western  Washington,  John  S.  HittelL 

The  "  Pious  Fund  "  of  California,  John  T.  Doyle. 

The  "  Bears  "  and  the  Historians,  M.  W.  Shinn. 

Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  Horace  Davis. 

The  Navajo  Indians,  M.  J.  Riordan. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Charles  H.  Stockton 

Zola's  Rougon-Macquart  Family,  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Should  We  Possess  Lower  California  ?  John  M.  Ellicott. 

The  Inquisition  in  Mexico,  Arthur  Howard  Noll. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Conquest,  John  Bidwell. 

The  Lessons  of  1890,  Henry  J.  Philpott. 

Sealskin  Annie,  Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

A  Set  of  Born  Fools,  Anna  C.  Murphy. 

How  I  Brought  iny  Partner  Safe  Home,  F.  M.  Stocking. 

A  Girl's  Letters  from  Nauvoo,  Charlotte  Haven. 


Subscription  $4.00  a  year.     Single  number,  35  cents. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  Publishing  Company, 
420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

S3    SHOE    CENTFL°ERMEN. 

8f5.0O  Genuine    II and -nerved,    an    elegant    and 

«J         stylish  dress  Shoe  which  commends  Itself. 
84.00  Hand-Mewed    Welt.     A  fine  calf  Shoe  un- 
equalled for  style  and  durability. 
89.5O  Goodyear  Welt  Is  the  standard  dress  Shoe,  at 

^         a  popular  price. 
89.5O  I'ulicfiiian's  Shoe  Is  especially  adapted  for 

&         railroad  men,  farmers,  etc. 

All  made  In  Congress,  Button  and  Lace. 
89.00  for   I.adicw,  is  the  only  haiid-sewed  shoe 

O         sold  at  this  popular  price. 
8n.50  Dongola  Shoo  for  Ladies,  is  a  new  depart- 

tm         ure  and  promises  to  become  very  popular. 
8O-OO  Shoe  for  l.ndio*.  and  81.75  for  Misses 

fm         still  retain  their  excellence  for  style,  etc. 

All  goods  warranted  and  stamped  with  name  on  bottom. 
If  advertised  local  agent  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct 
to  factory  enclosing  advertised  price  or  a  postal  for  order 
blanks.  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


The  largest  mail-order  business  in  the 
world  is  now  being  done  in 

MAULE'S  SEEDS 

They  are  recognized  as  the  Amen  Standard  of 
excellence  by  more  than  175,000  of  the  most 
successful  gardeners  in  the  United  States,  who 
have  planted  them  for  years,  who  consider 
them  the  best  they  have  ever  sown,  and  to 
whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  A  BUSINESS 
SUCCESS  THAT  HAS  BEEN  UNPRECEDENTED 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  every 
county  in  the  U.  S.,  they  are  equally  popular, 
so  much  so  tbatthey  have  been  supplied  direct 
to  customers  at  more  than  33,000  Post  Offices. 


Our  Catalogue  for  1891  is  pronounced  ab- 
solutely the  best  seed  and  plant  book  issued ; 
printed  in  good  legible  type,  on  good  paper,  it 
excites  the  admiration  of  all.  664  varieties 
of  Vegetables,  Flowers,  Flowering  Plants, 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit-  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
etc.,  are  beautifully  illustrated,  as  many  as 
38  of  them  being  in  colors.  This  catalogue  is 
mailed  free  to  all  who  ordered  in  1890;  but  as 
the  postage  on  the  book  alone  is  five  cents,  we 
must  ask  all  others  who  are  not  customers, 
desiring  a  copy,  to  send  us  twenty-five  cents 
in  stamps  for  it;  and  in  addition  to  sending 
our  catalogue,  we  will  also  mail  you,  without 
extra  charge,  a  packet  of  the  wonderful  BUSH 
LIMA  BEANS,  THE  MOST  VALUABLE  VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY  INTRODUCED  IN  YEARS; 
AND  A  PACKET  OF  THE  NEW  MARGUERITE 
CARNATION,  THE  FLORAL  WONDER  OF 
1891.  These  two  packets  of  seeds  are  worth 
25  cents ;  so  it  virtually  means  the  same  thing 
as  mailing  our  catalogue  free  to  all  who  answer 
this  advertisement  Address 

WM.  HENRY  MAULE, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 
WATT'S 


GLYCERINE  JELLY 

OF  VIOLETS. 


The  most  elegant  preparation  for 
keeping  the  skin  velvety  soft.  Cnn  a 
and  prevents  chapped  skin,  lips, 
and  all  roughre«8  caused  by  cold 
winds  :  used  by  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs. 
Potter,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  etc.  On 
sale  by  all  druggists  or  by  mail,  25  cents. 

ION.  Broad.  Ktreet,  Philadelphia. 
Watt's  Peptoni/ed  Soda  Mint  Pellets  Cure  Dyspepsia. 

New  York's  Hew  Wonder  of  the  World! 


>r  •  •.000,000.- 

.  On  American  antt 
.  European  Plans. 

Within  half 
block  6th  Ave.  Ela- 
_      vated  R.  R.  terminus. 

5th  Ave.  Stages  and  Croes 
IRE-PROOF.  ^^    Town  Cars  pass  doors. 

"The  most  magnificently  and  lurarionsly  appointed, 
ind  most  perfectly  equipped  hotel  in  the  world."—"'"  * 


HOTEL  Overlbokiag  Central 
Park.  Fifth  Avenne,  58th 

and  59th  sts.,  New 
fork.    HIGHEST 
CLASS. 

ABSOLUTELY 
FIRE-PROOF. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

BICYCLE"" 
TYPEWRITER 


BEFORE  VOU| 

Birr 


Send  to  A.  W.  G  U  M  P  &  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  for  prices. 

All  grades  New  Cycles  and  over 

400  second-hand  ones.   Typewriters, 

Juns,  Revolvers,  and  Bicycles  taken 

in  exchange.    Typewriters  Rented. 


THE  LEAD  PENCILS 

That  meet   the   wants  of  all    Pencil  Users  are 
f  (HIV  A  Id 'O  AMERICAN  O     «"•    ' ? 


DIXON'S 


GRAPHITE 


S.M. 


Or  other  grades  of  hardness  of  same  make.  If  your  sta- 
tioner does  not  keep  them,  mention  "OVERLAND,"  and  send 
16c.  in  stamps,  to  Joseph  Dixnu  Crucible  Company,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  for  simples,  worth  double  the  money. 


Till:    (JKK.Vr    EYE    I«K AU'l'l  FIKIS. 

Assures     Instant     BrilliuiK-y,  •  Beauty      and 
Mi.  n-ili     to    the     Eye. 

Positive  cure  for  Bloodshot  and  Red  and  Diseased  Eye- 
liils.  Kiiiinoiit.  Oculists'  examination  and  samples  free  at 
Main  Office, 45  K.  «O«h  wtreet,  Wew  York.  Sold  by 
Leading  Druggists  and  Toilet  Bazaars.  Write  for  pamphlet. 
Guaranteed  positively  Jlannli/s.i.  Price  $1.00. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JE    .LY 


|  FORC  HAPPED  HANDS  AM)  FACE.  Tones.Smootha, 
ns,  'Whitens  and  Strengthens  the  Skin.  After 
shaving,   WKI,I, !  !  !  try  it.    Price,  25c.    All  Drug- 
gists, orTHK  MAYKLL-HOPP  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


PARK'S 


FLOKAI.I   GXTI1JE,  enlarged  and 
richly  illustrated,  also  a  imckage  of 
Choice    Mixed    Flower    Seed*, 
and  a  new   Seed    Certificate,—  a\\  mailed  for  only   two 
Mtampx.    Don't  wait.    Tell  your  friends. 

G.   W.   PARK,   LIBOXIA,   PA. 
P   S.—  Park'*  New  Roxe  Budget,  all  about  Roses, 
perbly  illustrated,  10  cts.    13  splendid  Roses,  $1.00. 

Floral  Magazine,  1  yr.  60  cts.,  3  rno.  10  cts. 


uperbly 
I'ui-u' 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.    For  "Itinerary,"  address. 
HOWARD  S.   PAYNE,  AM,,  M.O.,  ALBANY,  New  York. 

HOW    ARE    YOUR 
Cures  cold  or  tender 
Swollen  or  perspiring 

Smaller  Shoes  may  be  worn  with  comfort.     Price,  50  cts.. 
at  Drue  Stores,  or  by  mail.    Trial  1'ackage  and  illustrated 
pamphlet  for  a  dime. 
THE   1'EDINE  CO.,  WORLD  15  1  :LI  .ING.  NEW  YORK. 

I  OLDER,  nicely  nickel  plated  full 
set  with  screws  complete  to  any 
address  for  10  cts.    Agents  wanted. 

T.  M.  GANDY,  CHESTER,  CONN. 


PEDINE 


PILLOW  SHAM  H' 


FEET, 


KOKI'K  UKAHII  OK  IU11!. 

Prof.  Dyke'»  Elixir  ha.  nnartA  the 
hair  on  in,  head,  when  I  w»«  t--rle<-uvj 
bald,  J.  f .  Blip,  Brr.n.  Trx..  0*.\ 
8.  John  Millard,  nan.  Prof.  Drk.'< 
Elixir  hM  pro-lucid  a  h*a< 


•  T.I.  Dreamt. 


500  -^iS^£iii«  B«5«  Friopk  BnV«loU,  Bilk  or  Pinjh  Bow,  flnli,  r,  Cl.m, 
rior.1  Motto  Card*.  ScraJ  PieturelilU. Catalogu.il.  Franklin  P'  tg.  Co,N.«UaT»n.C«, 


PATENTS 


THOM.VS  p.  SIMPSON,  Washington 

D.  C.    No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained.   Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
Bchool.Club  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
logue free.  T.  S.  DENisoN,Chlcago,Il« 


^  A  rmrTTTIC!  FBANKLINH.HOUaH.WASHINQTON,  D.O. 
HA  I  JlllN  lO8£?~No  Attorney's  Fee  until  Patent  ob- 
*  •"  •  tained.  Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


Send  for  stamp  selections  on  approval. 
•^ureto  please.  33  1-3  per  c.  commission. 
10  var.  Mexico,  10c  ;  Mexico  1864,4  var.  com- 
ilete,20c.  Price-lists  and  premium  offers 
Tee.  Address  MOUND  CITY  STAMP 
CO.,  1501  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


and  SUB-ALPINES  of  N.  A, 

i  Over  30(1  Herbaceous  Perennials,  17£ 

,  Shrubs  and  Vines.   Our  little  book  o\ 

Natives,  with  engraving  of  Nursery,  tells  how  we  grow  them. 
2 stamps.    GILLETX  &  HORSFUR.D,  Southwick,  Mass 


ALPINES 


CM 


PISO'S    CU 


FO 


Best  Cough  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Cures  where  all  else  fails.  Pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  drug-gists. 


CONSUM 


N 


a 


A    $500    HOUSE. 


0,  SAY,  la?e  yon  SEEN  Book 

"  HOUSES  AND  COTTAGES  " 

102  pages,  (8xio  inches)?  containing  a  great 
variety  of  New  Plans,  both  in  cost  and  style. 
So  different  from  the  stereotyped  class.  Rang- 
ing in  cost  $300,  $500,  $800  ;  nine  under  $1000, 
up  to  $6000  and  $8000.  Price  for  full  bize, 
details,  plans,  etc.,  given.  Description  and 
estimates  in  full. 

PRICE,     81.95. 
Two-cent  stamps  taken  for  uneven  change. 

D.  S.  HOPKINS, 

31 011  roe    Street, 
GRAND   RAPIDS,    MICH. 


ESTERBROOK'S 


N.  Y.         THE  BEST  MADE. 


SEELEY'S  HARD-RUBBER  TRUSSES 

Will  retain  the  most 
difficult  forms  or 
HERNIA  or 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS\  RUPTURE 

]  with  comfort  and 
safety,  thereby  eom- 
pletlBg  a  radical 
cure  of  all  curable 
cases.  Impervlotu 
to  inoiM  nix-,  may 
be  used  in  bathinp;  and  fitting  per/ecth/  to  the  form  of 
body,  are  worn  without  inconvenience  by  the  yc  nmf-'vst 
child,  most  delicate  lady,  or  the  lalxirintr  i'::in.  avoid- 
inK  all  sour,  sweaty,  padded  anpleaeantneMi 
beinK  Ijiglit,  Cool,  Cleanly*  and  always  reliable. 
IWThe  Correct  and  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE  A  SPECIALTY. 
•* EITHER  IN  PERSON  OR  BY  MAIL,. 
25  YEARS  REFERENCES:— Profs.  S.  D.  Gross,  D.Hayes 
Aqnew,  Willnrd  Parker,  W.  H.  'I'nnrontt,  Dr.  Thomas  G. 
Morton,  and  Kurgeon-Gentraln  of  the  U.  S.  Army  <md  Navy. 

Our  "  Mechanlcaj  Treatment   of  Hernia  or  Rupture  and 
Price  List."  with  illustrations  and  directions  fur  eelf. 
measurement,  mailed  on  application. 
1.  IV  SEELEY  &  CO.,  85  South  llth  St.,I'hllu.,P«. 


'HE5ONLY  MECHANICAL  SPELLER  in  the 

world   is   the    EDUCATIONAL    MARVEL.      Price,  $i. 
Address,  Kindergarten  Novelty  Co.,  Ltd.,  Phila. 


SScliIHiii'.inii's  .Asthma,  Cure  never  I 
fails  to  give  instant  relief  in  the  worst  cases;  insures  I 
comfortable  sleep;  effects  cures  >fchere  all  others  fail.  A 
trial  convinces  the  most  skfjitical.  Price,  GO  ots.  and  I 
&1.OO,  of  Druggists  or  by  mail.  Sample  l^REE  for  I 
utamp.  I>R.  K.  SCHIFFMANN,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  [ 


COLD  vs.  SILVER. 

At  the  present  time  the  silver  lobby  in  Congress 
are  trying  to  convince  the  representatives  of  the  na- 
tion that  silver  is  not  only  the  equal  of,  but  better 
than  gold  ;  but  the  women  of  America  have  very  de- 
cided opinions  on  this  subject,  and  judging  from  the 
golden  opinions  they  have  given  relative  to  the  su- 
perlative merits  of  the  Empire  Wringer  for  utility, 
economy  and  effectiveness  in  doing  the  work  for 
which  it  was  designed,  and  which  is  indicated  by  its 
name,  leads  us  to  believe  that  their  favorite  is  still 
.the  yellow  metal.  At  any  rate,  the  Empire  Wringer 
is  well  before  the  public  on  a  gold  basis,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  women  of  America  will  always  remain 
at  par.  Anyone  who  is  not  acquainted  with  its  mer- 
its can  obtain  full  description  by  addressing  the  Em- 
pire Wringer  Co.,  Auburn,  X.  V. 


COWDREY'S     Sour 


Delicious,  Appetizing, 
Tomato, 
MockTurtle,' 
Ox  Tail, 
Consomm<5, 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 
Vegetable, 
Vlutton, 
Printanier, 
^reenTurtle, 
Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO., 


Nourishing, 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef. 
Pea, 
Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
Soup&BouiL'., 
Clam  Broth, 
Mulligatawny, 
Puree  of 
Game. 

15c.  to  pay  postage. 
Boston,   U.  S.  A. 


O  T  7T  T»/m  C"  ALL  GENUINE  ! 
O  I  M.Y«Vr'^O  100  Rare  Vari- 
eties China,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Old 
Japan  and  Egypt,  Bosnia,  Peru,  Orange, 
Hawaii,  tine  old  U.  S.,  Interior,  Treasury, 
P.  O.,  War,  etc.,  with  elegant  Stamp  Album, 
only  25c.  100  asHoried  rare  Mexico, 
Ceylon,  Guiana,  Turkey,  Costa-Rica,  etc., 
only  lOc.  Large  new  '20  pnirc  Price-List, 
etc.,  FRKK!  AGENTS  WANTKD  at  33  1-3 
percentcom.  STANDARD  STAMPPO..  re- 
moved to  ya3-925  Lasalle  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo 


100 


Songs  (no  2  alike).    1  pk.  May  I.  C.  U. 

Home  cards.    All  the    late  tltrtations, 
_    etc.,  20  Fine  Photos,  large  111.  Cat  .  Lov- 
ers' Telegraph  and  15  Versions  of  Love,  all  lOc.    EASTERN 
SUPPLY  CO.,  Laceyville,  Ohio. 


NEW 


A  complete  Ladies'  Guide.     150,- 
QOO  sol d    This  moat  p0puiar  me(j. 

ical  work  can  only  be  bought  of  Agents  or  direct 

from  us.     Agents  wanted  in  every  part  of  the 

country.  Prepaid  for  $2.75.   Sample  pages  free. 

Alice  B.  Stockham  &  0).,  161  La  Sails  Street,  Chicago. 


POULTRY: 


:     Elegant  Cut  in  Colors  of  Imported 
Indian  Games  only  lOe.   Theonlyone 
in  the  world.      Circulars  and  article, 
saves  one-half  the  feed,  free. 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


60  assorted,  beautiful  Silk  and  Satin  pcs. 

enough  to  cover  SOJ  sq.  in.,  2>c. ;  best 

pcs.  and  larger  pack,  $1.    Lcinanc's  Silk  Mill,  Little  Ferry, 
N.J. 


CRAZY  WORK 


THE  ONLY  NAPHTHA  LAUNCH. 


Over  700  in  successful  operation.  The  only  safe,  reliable  and  com- 
fortable pleasure  boat  NO  INSPECTION  or  ENGINEER  required. 
You  can  run  it  YOURSELF.  Send  5-cent  stamp  for  catalogue  con- 
taining illustrations  and  full  particulars.  "  Blue  Book "  with  some 
hundreds  of  testimonials  furnished  on  application. 

PACIFIC  NAPHTHA  LAUNCH  CO. 

*        *        TACOMA,  WASHINGTON.        *        * 


Launches    carried    in  stock   ready  for   immediate    delivery.     Also 
tuildeis  of  Sailing  Yachts  ard  all  classes  of  pleasure  boats. 


The  ONLY  NAPHTHA   LAUNCH  is  the  ONLY  gentleman' 
launch  built. 

MAIN   OKKICK: 

GAS  ENGINE  AND  POWER  COMPANY, 

Morris  Heights,  New  York  City. 


WHY  SUFFER? 

When  Relief  and  a  Cure  can  be  Assured  You 
by  use  of  THE  ELECTRO  POISE,  an 
OXYGEN  HOME  TREATMENT, 

which  cures  disease  by  an  unlimited  increase 
of  vitality  ?  No  MEDICINE;  no  ELECTRICITY. 
Address  for  particulars, 


(TRADE   [^ 
1425  New  York   Ave.,    Washington,   D.  C. 


THE  PACIFIC 

Represents   the    Congregational  Churches 
of   the   Western   Shore. 

Though  now  in  its  fortieth  year  it 
still  keeps  even  tread  with  the  thought 
of  the  day. 

$2.5O  PER  YEAR. 


Address    THE    PACIFIC, 

7  Montgomery  Avenue 


BRAND 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE.  The  only  Safe,  Sure,  and  reliable  Pill  for  sale. 
Ladles,  ask  Druggist  for  CMcheiter't  English  Diamond  Brand  in  Ked  and  Gold  metallic 
boxes  sealed  with  blue  ribbon.  Take  no  other  kind.  Refuse  Substitutions  and  Imitations. 

All  pills  in  pasteboard  boxes,  pink  wrappers,  are  dangerous  counterfeits.    At  Druggists,  or  send  ns 

4e.  in   stamps  for  particulars,  testimonials,  «nd    "Relief  for  Ladles,"  in  letter,  by  return  Mall. 

10,000  Testimonials.    Name  Paper.  CHICHESTER   CHEMICAL  Co.,  MadUnn  Square, 

Sold  by  all  Loeal  Druggist* 


:AL  CO.,  MadUnn  Square 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES. 


The  U'geit  e 
of  the  skin  and 
birthmarks,  mo 
Teini,  oily  skin 
tings,  powder 
Free,  at  office 
Scalp  Affecti 


taMUhm 
lp,  ecz 
h,  freckl 
acne,  bl 
marks,  fac 
by  lett 


nt  in  the  world  for  the  treatment 
ema,  mules,  warts,  c«ju  rrluous  hair, 
s,  pimples,  wrinkle.-,  red  nose,  red 
ckheads,  barbers'  itch,  scars,  pit- 
ial  development,  etc.  Consultation 
128-page  Book  on  all  Skin 


d  their  Treatment  .ent  (sealed)  for  lOc. 
JOHN    H.   WOODBTTKY,   Dermatologist, 

l»i>  W.  43d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

For  the  Skin  and  Scalp. 

Prepared  by  a  Dermatologist  with  20  years'  ex- 
perience. Highly  indorsed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  unequaled  as  a  remedy  for  eczema, 
scaldhead,  oily  skin,  pimples,  flesh  worms,  ugly 
complexion,  etc.  Indispensable  as  a  toilet  article, 
and  a  sure  preventive  of  all  diseases  of  the  skin. 

At  Druggists  or  by  mail.    Price   5Oc. 


$600  STEAM  LAUNCH 

FREE! 

K'A  ft  Long.      3  ft.  II  lit.  Bein.      24  In.  Deep. 
*f*a  lOo.  «o»««w»nd  Compl««  Catalogue 


HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  WEIGH? 

WE  will  g-itft  every  person  making  a  purchase  ol  us  by  July  1st,  1891 
CUCSS  on  Its  weight,  the  one  guessing 
Barest  to  get  It.  F  O  E  cars  Detroit, 


This  launch  will  not 
be  completed  un- 
til all  Guesses 
are  in. 


THE  DMIS  BOAT  &  OAR  COMPANY,  """"JSBS.SL™""1', DETROIT.  MICH.,  U.S. A. 


;T 

SAN  JOSE,  GAL. 
TYLER  BEACH,  PROPRIETOR. 
lEMCAfl  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  $2.50  per  Day, 

doach  and  Carriage  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


A  Directory  of  Writers. 

The  editor  of  THE  WRITER,  (the  Boston  mag- 
azine  for  literary  workers),  is  compiling  "A  Direc- 
tory of  American  Writers,  Editors  and  Publishers," 
which  will  be  published  soon.  He  has  a  large  list  of 
names  already,  but  will  be  obliged  if  writers  of  books 
and  magazine  articles  published  -within  the  last  five 
years  will  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  book.  There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind 
connected  with  the  Directory.  Address  : 

THE   WRITER,  Box  1905,  Boston,  Mass. 
£3TIf  you  have  never  seen  THE  WRITER,  send  ten  cents  for 
a  sample  copy.     Mention  the  OVERLAND  MONTHLY. 


$85    lovell  Diamond  Safefy    $85 

Diamond  Frame,  Steel  Drop  Forgings,  Steel  Tubing,  Adjustable  Ball  Bearings  to  all  Running 

Tarts,  including  Pedals.    Suspension  Saddle.     Finest  material  money  can  buy. 

Finished  in  enamel  and  nickel. 

Strictly  high  grade  in  every  particular.  No  better  machine  made  at  any  price. 

J   Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  our  lOO-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 


JOHIV 


|  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Sporting  Coods  of  all   kinds,  etc.  | 
3?.      LOVEUL,      ARMS      CO.,       BOSTON,     MASS. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   GAL. 


ESTABLISHED    1855. 


S  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  v\est  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  and 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commend 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  cultured 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  in 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature, 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedom 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  o] 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  everj 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  i 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  c 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The     Semi-Weekly     Bulletin   is    the   regular   Weekl 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns  of  t 
interior   at  15    cents   per   week. 

Daily,  &?/  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly  alone,  1.5O 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,  2.0O 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


San  Francisco   Bulletin   Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San    Francisco,  C| 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  SHIPPING  LIST, 

DAILY. 

TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 
Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 


The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  shipping  bound  to  and 
from  Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of 
San  Francisco.  Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal,)  wheat,  lumber  and  marine  insurance 
news  are  special  features. 


WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD, 

TERMS,  $2.50  PER  ANNUM. 
Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  most  'reliable  insurance  and  commercial   paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Reviewing  all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 
Address 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
34  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


You  RBAD   KRENCH? 


LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  is  a  handsome  monthly  magazine  of 
literature,  science  and  art.  It  is  chiefly  eclectic  and  of  wide 
scope.  It  reprints  the  best  from  the  great  French  Reviews.  Its  orig- 
inal matter  covers  studies  in  language  and  liierature  ;  Reviews  Biblio- 
graphique,  Politique  et  Philosophique,  and  des  Sciences  ;  Chroniques  ;  and 
a  Boite  aux  Lettres.  The  fiction  and  the  plays  printed  are  of  the  purest 
as  well  as  the  best,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  magazine  is  of  the 
highest.  It  is  adapted  for  circles,  schools,  seminaries  and  coleges,  as 
well  as  for  private  reading. 

ico  pages.     Subscription,  $4.00  a  year.     Single  numbers,  35  cents.     The  trade  supplied  by  the  American 
News  Co.     Give  your  Dealer  a  positive  order. 

A     FEW     PRESS     COMMENTS. 


A  new  periodical  whose  usefulness  and  pleasure-giving 
qualities  are  likely  to  tatract  literary  attention. —  Inde- 
pendent, [New  York]. 

This  new  magazine  gives  the  best  of  French  literature. 
— Baltimore  American. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  its  contents  are  varied 
and  interesting,  and  of  a  high  order  of  literary  merit. 
— Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

The  articles  reproduced  are  from  the  best  French 
periodicals,  and  from  a  splendid  collection  to  help  along 


those  who  are  learning  to  read,  write  and  talk  French. 
— San  Francisco  Call. 

LA  RKVUE  FRANCAISE  will  find  a  ready  welcome  not 
only  in  schools,  but  among  all  readers  of  the  French 
language  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  French 
literature  of  the  best  kind. — Boston  Journal. 

LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  may  be  classed  at  once  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  readers  of  French  who  have  not  the 
command  of  an  extended  list  of  magazines  and  critical 
periodical  reviews.—  Boston  Beacon. 


We  will  mail  three  specimen  copies  on  receipt  0/50  cents. 
REVUE    FRANCAISE    CO.,    3    East   Fourteenth    Street,    N.  Y. 


SUBSTITUTES  - 


COMMON  SOAP  fails  to  accomplish  satisfactory  results  in  scouring 
and  cleaning,  and  necessitates  a  great  outlay  of  time  and  labor, 
which  more  than  balances  any  saving  in  cost.  Practical  people  will 
find  SAPOLIO  the  best  and  cheapest  soap  for  house-cleaning  and 
scouring.  Some  soaps  seem  to  slick  over  everything  on  which  they 
are  used.  But  dishes  washed  with  SAPOLIO  are  never  greasy — it 
seems  to  'get  under  the  grease  instead  of  slicking  over  it. 

All  grocers  keep  it. 
ENOCH    MORGAN'S   SONS    CO. 


TOCUREACOLD 

IN  EASIEST  WAY 

APPLY 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

TO  PART  AFFECTED. 

A  COLD  IS  INFLAMMATION. 
POND'S  EXTRACT 

REDUCES    INFLAMMATION. 

Specific  Directions. 

IF  A.  COLO  IV  THK  HEAD,  appiy  Pond's  Ex- 
tract (diluted  one-half)  by  a  nasal  douche,  or  snuff* 
it,  or  vaporize  it  over  a  lamp  and  inhale  the  fumes 
through  the  nose. 

IP  HOARSE,  gargle  with  Fund's  Extract  sev- 
eral times  daily. 

IF  THE  XH  RO  AX  IS  SORE  and  KECK  STIFF 
rub  the  neck  thoroughly  with  Pond's  Extract, 
and,  on  retiring,  wrap  the  neck  in  a  woolen  Itiin- 
dage  saturated  with  Pond's  Extract,  and  protec- 
ted by  an  outer  wrapping. 

IF  THE  1,1  \«i«*  AKE  SORE,  take  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  Pond's  Extract  four  or  five  times  daily. 

IF  THE  LIMBS  ACHE  and  are  sore,  rub  them 
vigorously  with  Pond's  Extract. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO. 

STew  York  and  London. 


DURKEE'S 


GAD  NTLE11B  RAN  D 


MUSTARD. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 

Guaranteedtt.'bsolutely  pure,  urn.  warranted  to  excel 
ill  others  inwrength,  richness,  flavor  and  cleanliness. 


VOL.  XVII,  No.  100. 


SKCOXD  SERIES. 


TI 


Overland  Monthly 


APRIL,  1891 


CONTENTS 
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The  Overland  Monthly  Company 

San  Francisco:  420  Montgomery  Street 

The  Pacific  Coast :  San  Francisco  News  Co. 
NewJYork  and  Chicago  :  The  American  News  Co. — London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

[Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter.] 


YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $4.00 


SINGLE  COPY,  35  CENTS 


ARPAD  HARASZTHY  &  CO. 


Producers, 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


General  Agencies: 

NEW  YORK:  PARK  &  TILFORD,  917  Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA:    F.    P.    DILLEY  &    Co.,   25    North 

Tenth  St. 

CHICAGO  :  C.  JEVNE  &  Co.,  no  Madison  St. 
ST.  PAUL:  C.  JEVNE  &  Co.,  114  E.  Third  St. 
CINCINNATI  :  THE  JOSEPH  R.  PEEBLES'  SONS  Co.,  73 

West  4th  St. 
DETROIT:  G.  &  R.  McMiLLAN  &  Co.,  131  Woodard 

Avenue. 
HONOLULU :  HAMILTON  JOHNSON. 


ENDORSED    BY 

HENRY  VIZETELLY,  ESQ. 

<\VINE  EXPERT,) 

Author,  and  Juror  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Expositions  of 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  his  standard  work  on  '•'•Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines,"  Mr.  Vizetelly  says : 

"  For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  VIN 
BRUT  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence." 


SUMMER    TOURS   TO   EUROPE. 

For  Full  Particulars  see  COOK'S  PROGRAMMES. 

128   pages,  illustrated   with  photogravure    pictures   of    the   most   important  and  interesting 
places  in  Europe,  also   "Cook's  Excursionist,"  by  mail,  lOc.      From  the  offices  of 

THOS.  COOS  <fe  S02ST, 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Ticket  Agents,  621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Welch's  California  Inhaler. 

Sure   Cure  for  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

"The  only  All  Night  In- 
halation." 

Breaks  up   a    cold    in   one 
night.     Sure   preventative   for 
infectious  diseases. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent  post  paid  for  $2.50 

)!V    THE 

WELCH  INHALER  «*  MEDICINE  CO. 

37  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 

HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 

Widest  Range  c  " 
Work. 

Greatest     Spec 

Most  Beautiful 
Work. 

SCOTT  &   BANNAN, 

!-KKT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  0 

Stenographers'  and  Typewriters'  Supplies 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

GUNS    and    HUNTERS' 

EQUIPMENTS. 

GUNS  LOANED 
to  TOURISTS 

By    the  Month,  Week,    or   Day. 

GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

525    KEAKNY    STEEET,      •     SAN  FK&NCISOO. 


KNABE 


surpasses  by  far 
all  other  instru- 
ments made. 


It  is  a  fact  univer- 
sally I'oiurded  that 
the  K  >I  A.  B  E 

PIANOS 

The  purchaser  of  a  KNABE  PIANO  can  always  depend 
ipon  the  accuracy  ol  its  tone,  and  the  solid  elegance  of 
.ts  manufacture. 

HAINES   BRO'S    PIAIMOS-celebrate.l 

for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  and  extraordinary  dura- 
bility, and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  vorld's 
famous  1'riina  Donna,  Adeline  Patti, 

HARRINGTON    PI  AN  OS-Beautiful  in 

sign  and  finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  euibracini' 
all  the  latest  improvements. 

GILBERT      PIANOS  —  lustrum 

sterling  merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  gua-fiv 
teed  for  live  years. 


4.  L  BANCROFT  &  Co. 


2100 
4200 
6050 


*& 


st- 


CABIN  (FIB8T-CLA88.) 

HONOLULU $  75  00. ... 

TUTUILA 20000.... 

AUCKLAND 20000.... 

7200. . .  .SYDNEY 200  00. ... 

7740 ....  MELBOURNE  . .  212  50 . . 


STEERAGE 
. .$   25   00 

. .  100  00 

. .  100  00 

, . .  100  00 

.  106  25 


Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 


SUBJECT   TO   CHANGE. 


April  2nd,  April  30th,  May  28th,  1891, 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
March  lOth  &  24th,  April  7th  &  21st,  May  5th- 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    HONOLULU, 
AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  SANDWICH  1ST,  AN  OS.— The  splendid 
3000  ton  Steamers  ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALANDIA, 
of  this  line,  are  so  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages 
in  them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary, 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that  there  are  no  finer  specimens  if  marine  architecture 
afloat  They  have  the  latest  and  best  Improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  dining  saloons, 
social  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc,,  in  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make  a  trip  on  one  of 
these  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  expresses  it,  "  jike  drifting  towards  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 

T  heclimate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold— from  65  deg.  to 
90  deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $125. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting  and  enjoy 
able  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  ^jr~  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS  OF  STA1  ti 
ROOMS  OR  BERTHS. 

'or  tickets  or  further  Information,  call  on  or  addreaa 

JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS., 

General  Agent*. 


'S  WHARF. 

Foot  of  Folsom  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HAMILTON, 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AND  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR  DRY  PLATE  OUTFITS  OF 

ALL  THE  BEST  MAKERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
CAMERA  BOXES,  LENSES,  BACKGROUNDS,  BURNISHERS,  DRY 

PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  PAPER,  ETC. 

AGENT  FOR  THE  BLAIR  CAMERA  CO.  AND  THE  HAWK-EYE 

AND  KODAK  CAMERAS. 


841    MISSION    STREET, 

Near  U.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco. 

Amateur  Branch,  621  Market  Street,  under  Palace  Hotel. 


DECKER 

BROTHERS' 


Preferred  by  artists  and  all  people 

of  Musical  Culture  and 

Refinement. 

KOHLER  &  CHASE, 

26,  28  and  30  O'Farrell  Street, 

between  Grant  Ave.  and  Stockton  St.,  SAN  FRANOISOO 


PACIFIC  GAS  ENGINE  Go's 
LAUNCHES 


LEADS  THEM  ALL, 


For  Simplicity,  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety, 
Cleanliness  and  Durability. 


Can  be    Started    Instantly  without  the  Necessity  of  having  a  Licensee 
Engineer,  as  there  is  no  Fire  or  Boiler. 


OVER  220  NOW  IN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION 


THE  PACIEIC  GAS  OR  GASOLINI 

ENGINE, 

THE  SIMPLEST  AND  MOST  EFFICIENT 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

For  Pumping,  Printing  Presses,  Elevators,  Sina 
Factories,  Cream  Separators,  etc.,  etc. 

PACIFIC  GAS  ENGINE  CO 

23O  Fremont  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


I  Send,  for  Circular  and  Price 


BYRON    JACKSON, 

B25-63I   SIXTH  STREET,  149-169  BLUXOME  STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 

MANUFACTURER    OF 

COMPLETE 


ENGINES, 

oilers 
Pumps, 


AND 


power ""  Pumping 

PLANTS, 


UMPS 

FOR    EVERY 

DITTY*    Jackson  "WMrlpoor  Centrifagal  Pump, 


AND 


WITH   HORIZONTAL  SHAFT. 


TRACTION  ENGINES,     COMBINED  HARVESTERS, 
Complete  Steam  Plowing  and  Harvesting  Outfits, 


WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 


BAKKR  &  HAMILTON 

San  FVaneisco    and    Sacramento,  Cal. 

DAIRY   SUPPLIES. 


DAIRY  WAGON.— Manufactured  by  the  Benicia  Agricultural  Works. 

OAIRV  WAGONS,  suited   to  different  sized  butter  boxes,  CHURNS,  DAIRY  THERMOMETERS, 
and  all  the  Standard  Articles  for  General  Use  on  the  Farm  and  Dairy. 

We   Carry   tlie    most    Complete   Stock   on    the   Pacific   Coast. 

Write  for  further  particulars. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  GAL. 

ESTABLISHED    1855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  th< 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  an( 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commem 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  culturec 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  it 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  ac 
curacy  and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interesting 
correspondence  from  all. parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literature 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  freedon 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  o 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  ever 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  i 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest  o 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The     Semi-Weekly     Bulletin   is   the   regular   Weekl 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 

(-••••H 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

HE  DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns  of  til 
interior   at   15    cents   per   week. 

Daily,  &//  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly  alone,  -  "  1.5O 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,  "  2.00 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San  Francisco   Bulletin  Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  SHIPPING  LIST. 

DAILY. 

TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 
Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  shipping  bound  to  and 
m  Pacific  Coast  ports,  givjng  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of 
n  Francisco.  Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal,)  wheat,  lumber  and  marine  insurance 
ws  are  special  features. 


WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS,  $2.50  PER  ANNUM. 
Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 


The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial    paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
viewing  all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 
Address 

THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 
34  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PACIFIC 

presents   the   Congregational  Churches 

the   Western   Shore. 

Though   now   in    its   fortieth    year    it 
,1   keeps   even  tread  with   the   thought 

the   day. 


$2.5O  PER  YEAR. 


Address    THE    PACIFIC, 

7  Montgomery  Avenue 


DONT  YOU  KNOW 

That  some  people  always  are  just  a  little  behind  ? 
THE    GREAT    LOCOMOTIVE    CHASE 

Is  a  history  of  the  Andrew's  Railroad  Raid  into  Georgia 
in  '62.  A  true  account  of  the  most  thrilling  incident  ot 
the  war.  Written  by  a  survivor  who  took  an  active  par. 
in  the  "Chase."  471  octavo  pages;  illustrated;  cloth 
Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

THREE    BOOKS    FREE! 

The  first  3  orders  received  will  be  filled  gratis.  If  your 
order  is  one  of  the  first  three  received,  you  will  receive 
the  book  and  have  your  money  refunded.  The  names  and 
addresses  of  the  lucky  ones  will  be  sent  to  all  who  p  rder 
the  book.  Do  you  understand?  If  so,  don't  "  think  it 
over''  too  long^  or  you  will  be  "just  a  little  behi  nd.'1 

As  to  the  book,  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Remember, 
please,  that  1  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  purchaser  being  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  Descriptive  circular  mailed  free  to 
any  address. 

If  you  order  the  book  now,  it  may  cost  you  nothing 
Mention  the  "OVERLAND"  when  writing.  Address, 

H.  A.  McCULIyY,  Harrisburg,  Oreg. 
Reference  :  Harrisburg  Bank. ' 


:ALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 

AND 

COMMERCIAL  AND  REAL  ESTATE  REVIEW, 

"ontgomery    Uloclc,  ft-lan    Francisco. 

MONTHLY,  $5.00  PER  YEAR. 

The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
is  been  established  by  subscription  among  the  bankers,  merchants  and  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
erce  on  the  Coast,  the  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  subscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
aom  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

J.  W.  TREADWELL, 
Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 
2* 


PAWNEE    INDIAN    REMEDIES 

ALL  ROOTS   AND    HERBS. 

Tflfl    DC     Cures  Dyspepsia,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Troubles,  and  all  Blood  Diseases. 

PAIN    RAI    M     For  Aches  and  Pains.     Relieves  any  Pain  in  One  Minute.     Full  directions  on  e 


bottle. 


MARIP     ^Al    VF     CureS    Sores>   Cuts>  Burns'  Exemia,  Itch,  Piles,   Salt  Rheum,  and  all  « 


Disorders. 

PillinU      DAI   QAKU)     Healing   f°r   Throat   and    Lungs.     Cures   Coughs,  Croup,  and  a  G 
UUUUI         DMLOnifl       Relief  for  Asthma. 

For  Expulsion  of  all  kinds  of  Worms.     Special  directions  nee 
for  Tape- worm. 

C.  A.  BURGESS  &  CO.,  PROPRIETORS. 

FACTORY  AND  HEADQUARTERS,  937  HOWARD  ST.  BET.  STH  AND  GTH,     SAN  FRAKCI 

WM.   IH.'KCKSS,  Superintendent. 


THE  *  MOST  *  DELIGHTFUL 


SUMMER  *  RESORT  ! 


FISHING  ! 


BATHING  ! 


HUNTING  ! 


AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Termination  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  R.  R. 

First-Class  Hotel.     Among  the  Redwoods. 
On  a  pure,  cold,  mountain  stream,  full  of  trout. 


HOTELi, 

C.  F.  BURNS,  PROPRIETOR. 

RATES   FROM  $9.00  TO  $12.00    A  WEKE 
TAHI.IC    UNSUR  PASSED. 


CJZX&XOIT  BEACH, 

IMPOBTEB   OF 

Books  &  Fine  Stationer 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITK  OCCIDENTAL  HOTHL,  SAN  FRANCIS 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of 
tionery,  Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birth 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebn 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 

Physiognomy  and 

Encyclopedia  of  Human  Nati 

By  PROF.   A.  E.  WILLIS. 

627  PAGES,  -    -    -    PRICE,  $2.85,  POSTP 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S   OLD   BOOK  STORE, 


IS   Fourth   Street, 


San   Franei 


STEEL  PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIA 

C.  S.  CROSSLEY, 
219    BUSH    STREET, 


Take  Elevator. 


WE     FT7HXTZSH    THE  MEDIUM 


ACCESS  TO 

The  Best  Homes!       By  the  Best  Means!      At  the  Least  Co 

i. 

The  character  of  the  medium  insures  its  reaching  the  most  refined,  intellectual,  and  well-to-do  people  of  all  dcnoi 
tions  of  religious  belief. 

2^ 

There  is  no  other  medium  that  fully  combines  the  advantages  of  a  religious  paper,  appealing  personally  to  its  rtl 
•with  the  more  remunerative  form  of  a  magazine.  There  is  no  other  periodical  of  this  kind  appealing  to  laymen  and  fan 
as  well  as  the  clergy. 

3. 

By  comparison  with  the  leading  religious  papers  our  rates  per  thousand  are  found  to  be  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per 
'ower  than  the  others.  Quite  a  difference  ! 

PLENTY  OF  STRONG  ARGUMENTS  couldl.e  drawn  from  these  facts  if  space  permitted. 
You  can  test  our  Magazine  at  a  reduced  rate:— One  quarter  page  3  months,  only  ?22.0fl  net. 

Address  H,  S.  IHAPIN,  Mgr.  Advertising  Department,  The  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature,  35  Bond  Street,  NewY 


W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 


641  to  64-7    VIAfeT  ST. 


CARPETS, 


AND     /. 


We  have  Everything  with  which  to 

Fawnish  a  HO^^^  Completely. 


Our  immense    Stock  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  securing  the 

tidiest  and  most  Artistic  Decorative  Effects,  while  at  the 

,me  time  it  includes  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Fabrics,  which 

•e  greatly  in  demand  by  those  who  desire  to  furnish  tastefully  at  mod- 

•ate  cost. 


PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 


PROFESSIONAL*    CARDS. 


Dr.  D.  McLEAN, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  &  SURGEON 


'Obstetrics,    and    Medical   and  Surgical  Diseases    of 
Women. 

OFFICE,  St.  Ann's  Building,  S.  F. 


Booms  37  &  38. 


Hours :  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 


J.  LEFFLER,  M.D. 

PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON 

OFFICE  HOURS  from  1  to  4  and  6  10  8. 

Office  and  Residence 
^2  GEARY  ST.,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 


R.  S.  MACBETH,  M.D. 

OFFICE, 

328    XEAUNY    STREET, 

Hours :  9  to  1 2  A.  M.  ,  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  i'.  M. 


N.  J.  MARTINACHE,  M.D. 

Special  attention  to  Diseases  of 

EYE,   EAR   AND    THROAT, 

&l/2    KEARNY    STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dr.  F.  CORNWALL, 

SPECIALIST  FOR  THE  EYE,  EAR 
AND  THROAT, 

227    Geary    Street,    near     Powell, 

OFFICE  HOURS:  10  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


F.  A.  BLISS, 


MARKET  STREET,  S.R. 

Rooms  7,  8,  9  &  10.  Telephone  618. 


Dr.  GEO.  I.  DRUCKER, 

DENTIST, 
906    MARKET    STREE1T, 


Rooms  11  and  12. 


ADVICE  FREE, 

DIVORCES  A  SPECIALTY. 

No  publicity ;  quickest  time  ;  legal  every  where  ; 
terms  reasonable  ;  no  charge  unless  successful  ;  and 
all  other  cases  at  law,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
pushed  vigorously  ;  collections,  wills,  etc. 

T.  ENGLEY,  ATTORNEYS'  ASSOCIASION, 

11  Kean  y  Street. 


D.  L.  SMOOT, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW  &  COUNSELLO 
No.    SO9    KEAHNY    STREET, 

Rooms  5  ai:d  6,  San  Francisco. 

Licensed  Practitioner  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  State  a 
Federal  Courts  in  California. 

CLARA   FOLTZ, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

410  KEARNY  STREET,  S.  I 

Practices  in  all  State  and  Federal  Courts 


D.  E.  ALEXANDER, 

ATTORNEY^  COUNSELLO: 

AT  LAW, 
41O    KEARNY    STREET. 

Practices  in  all  Courts  and  in  the  United  States  Land  Offict 

FRANK  R.  WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY     AT      LAV 

323    MONTGOMERY    ST. 


Rooms  25  and  26. 


SAN  FRANCISC 


N.  A.  ACKER, 

Successor  to  BOONE  &  ACKER, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 

Solicitor  of  Foreign  and  American  Patents, 
BUSH  AND    MONTGOMERY  STS.,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CJ 

JAMES  E.  WOLFE, 

ARCHITECT. 

Business  and  Residence  Buildings,  Hotels,  Churches, 
School  Houses,   Halls,  and  Public  and  Private 

Structures  of  Every  Description, 
SKILLFULLY    PLANNED    AND   DESIGNED. 

240  MONTGOMERY  ST.,     Rooms  II,  12  and  I 
San  Francisco. 


J.  B.  LoRoMEK. 
San  Francisco. 


E.  E.    MVFRS 
Detroit,  MIi 


MYERS  &  LoROMER, 

ARCHITECTS, 

3O9    CALIFORNIA   STREET, 
Rooms  13  and  14,  SAN  FRANC  ISO 


PORTER  &  SCOTT, 

FUNERAL   DIRECTORS, 

11G    EDDY    STREET. 
Strictly  Private  Funeral  Parlors. 


TELEPHONE  3226. 


GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 


,ots  on  the  Installment  Plan 

Payments  only  $5.00  and  upward 
a  month. 


hese  Lots  will  treble  in  Value  in 
less  than  Three  Years.       You 
can  get  them   cheap  and 
not  feel  the  Cost. 

THEY  ARE  ADVANCING  RAPIDLY. 

NOW  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

BLOCKS  FOR  INVESTMENT. 

ectric  and   Cable   Roads   will  soon   open   up 
this  Locality,  and  THEN", 

PRICES  WILL  JUMP  ! 

:>ply  or  write  at  once  for  particulars. 

TLJADDIO      CITY  RE  Ali  ESTATE 
I      nMllllIwi  ONLY, 

628  Market  Street  S.  F. 

THE  TRESTLE  BOARD, 

A    MONTHLY    MASONIC    MAGAZINE, 

$1.00  per  annum  in  advance. 
TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION, 
408  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Will  send    "  OVERLAND    MONTHLY  '' 
and    "TRESTLE   BOARD"   for  $4.50 
per  year 


ORANGE  AND  LEMDN 
TREES 


AT  THE  FOLLOWING 


Low  Prices  for  the  Month  of  March. 

20  Cents  to  85  Cts.  Each  by  th3  Hundred. 

Good,  Clean  Thrifty  Trees. 

ALL   DESIRABLE   VARIETIES. 
Mostly  one-year-old  buds    on    four-year-old  stock,   all  with 
splendid  roots  and  suitable  for  setting  out  in  orchards. 

Our  Navel   Trees   are    all    Budded    from 

the  Best  Bearing  Riverside  Navel 

Trees. 

As  it  is  well  known  that  there  will  be  a  short  supply  of  trees 
to  meet  the  unusual  demand  this  season,  those  contemplating 
planting  out  groves  will  save  largely  by  purchasing  of  us  soon, 
and  paying  only  about  one-half  of  the  anticipated  prices  of 
next  spring. 

Young  Oranore  Groves,  $300  to  $400  per  acre. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


J.  H.  FOUNTAIN  &  CO. 


Riverside,  Cal. 


BEST    SHEEP    "WASH 

GALYERT'S  CARBOLIC. 

IN    3    AND    6    GALLON   DRUMS. 


BEST    TREE    WASH 

GREENBANK    POW'D   CAUSTIC_SODA    &   INSECTICIDE. 

T.    W.    JACKSON    &    CO. 

MANUFACTURERS'   AGENTS 
104    MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE 

Cor.   MARKET    AND    FRANKLIN. 


frescoed  tnrougnout  in  tne  newest  resigns,  Jiyarauac  itam, 
Elevator,  Fire  Proof  Brick  Walls,  Electric  Bells  and  Fire 
Alarms,  Night  Watchman,  Electric  Indicator  with  stations  in- 
side the  house  and  on  the  street.  Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Ven- 


YOUR  NAME  »n   25  lonly-^ 

CPLETE,  1  FOBCM-MI-HOT  ALBUM,  *00  Albu 
AlllOc.  Laure.CaraCo.,Box6  Clintonrille,  Conn» 


AGENTS  q 
WANTED.* 


Grandly    " 
Illustrated.  > 


I?  A  Superb 
«    Work. 
5  Entirely 
£      New. 


WORLD'S 
RELIGIONS 


The  subject  one  of  enduring  interest. 


*!  Send  for  circulars. 


Correspondence  solicited.  3 


iTHE  CHRISTIAJUHERATURE  CO.! 

35  Bond  St.,  NEW  YORK.          ? 


Red  Ball  Brand 

Keeps  Stock  and  Poultry  Heaimy, 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  send  to 

Manhattan  Food  Co. 

623  Howard  Street,  S.F.,  Cal 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS 

9  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

MANUFACTUKERS  OF 

WIRE   of  all  kinds. 

WIRE   NAILS,   best  steel. 

BARBED   WIRE,  regularly  licensed. 
WIRE   ROPES  and  Cables. 

WIRE    CLOTH   and  Netting. 

Hallidie's  ENDLESS  WIRE  ROPEWAY  for  transporting  ore  and  other  material  over 
mountainous  and  difficult  roads. 


SHETNTID 


22  Front  Street, 

PORTLAND,  OR. 


ULiXjTJSTiEl.  ATIESDD       O  AT  A  TiQO-TJE, 

BPl  A.3MCHES  r 

201  N.  Los  Angeles  Street, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAI 


SAW  MANUFACTURIN 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILES. 


317  &  319  KEARNEY   ST.,  bet.  Bash  and  Fine 

BAN  FBANCISCO. 

Science  has  conquered  I    Our  sy Mem   for  testing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is  used  on  this 
coastoiily  by  us,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  amhoritie 
throughout  the  United  States  as  the  best  known  to  sci- 
ence.     A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.      EXAMINATION  FRKR. 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


tBeati 


GEO.  H.  STEVENS, 

24  &  26  Eighth  St.,  Near  Itarkf 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


DYEING  J-  CLEANIN( 


TELEPHONE    325O. 


P.  O.  Box  1699.  Established  In  1 

ARMES  OL  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WAR 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  233  and  226  Front  Street,         San  Francis 


Matthias  Gray  Co,  !st§nali; 

206  &  208  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 


Gabler, 
Pease, 

and  other 

PIANG 


STEINWAY 

PACKARD    ORGANS. 

The    Stein-way   Piano   stands  alone  in   the  V 
as  the    most  Durable,  and  as  being  Un- 
equalled in  Beauty  of  Tone. 

IMPORTERS  OF  AMBRICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Band  Instruments,  Accordeons,  Guitars,  Yio 

SHEET  MUSIC,  BOOKS,  ETC.,   ETC. 


.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

IO  and   I  12  Beale  St.,  S.  F. 
MAGHIKE    WORKS, 
STEAM    PUMPS. 


K1NOIISKS, 

And  all  kinds  of  Machinery. 


rn 


m 


===^2S2S 

SEND    FOB,    CATALOGUE. 


THOS.  E.  RYAN. 


HBRNSHEIM,  Manager. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  OIL  CO, 

323  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
RAW    MATERIALS 

FOR 

Perfumers,    Soap  Makers,    Flavoring    Extract 
Manufacturers  and  Confectioners; 


FINK    DRUGS,    MUSK,    CIVET,    POMADE, 

ROSE,  VANILLA  BEANS,  TONKA 

BEANS,    ETC. 

Telephone  5005. 


The  Most  Comfortable  and  Best  Appointed 

YACHT   "WHITEWING 


Is  now  ready  to  make  Pleasure  Trips, 

HAVING   FULL   ACCOMMODATIONS   FOR 


LTJBS,  PRIVATE  FAHTIES  and 

For  Further  Particulars,  send  Postal  to  613  Front  Street. 

CHAS.  CHITTENDEN,  CAPTAIN. 

C.  H.  STREET,  LAND  AGENT, 

Successor  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  OJ?  CALIFORNIA. 
O1O     AUNTIE      &  T  IFi.  DB  E  T  , 


ement;  for  cash  or  on  installments 


7on  nsing  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Fcod  for  Ponltry  ? 

IF   NOT, 
WHY   NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 

Driikkist 
Sells  It! 

F.  Wellington,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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ALFALFA   GRASS, 

CLOVER,  VEGETABLE, 
FRUIT  and  Every 

VARIETY  of  SEEDS. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  1  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 


THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.    Washes  without  rubbing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hourti.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  wash- 
ing with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


SUBURBAN  RESIDENCE  PROPERTY 

»•  •  ^ — 

The  choice  lands  of  the  Mezes  Property,  situated  nea 
Menlo  Park:,  San  Mateo  County,  within  one  hour  of  Sa 
Francisco,  are  now  offered  for  sale. 

Adjoining  the  property  of  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  and  convenient  i 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  the  property  c 
fers  unusual  educational  facilities. 

The  natural  attractions  of  the  property  are  the  finest  of  any  sul 
urban  property  around  San  rrancisco.  Aoundant.  water,  and  unsu 
passed  building  sites.  Beautiful  views  of  bay  and  mountain  scener 
Climate  unexcelled,  the  protection  from  fogs  and  harsh  winds  bein 
complete. 

THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  PROPERP 

WITHIN     REACH     OF    SAN     FRANCISCO. 

This  property  has  been  subdivided  into  choice  residence  lots,  an 
is  now  offered  for  sale  on  easy  terms. 

TITLE  ABSOLUTELY  PERFECT 

The  opening  of  the  Stanford  University  will  cause  an  immens 
demand  for  this  desirable  property.  Purchase  before  it  is  to 
late. 

ALSO, 

THE  BELMONT  TRACT. 

Immediately  contiguous  to  the  Railroad  Station  at  Belmont,  ar 
adjoining  the  Ralston-Sharon  Suburban  Residence  Property. 

Homes  forty  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  Three  first-class  priva 
schools  in  the  neighborhood. 

Climatic  conditions  unsurpassed.  Scenery  incomparable.  Wat 
in  abundance.  Best  of  soil. 

For  prices  and  terms  apply  to 

FRANK  R.  WHITCOMB, 

325  Montgomery  Street,  Rooms  25  and  26, 

SAN   FRANCISC 


The  oldest  and  largest  Fresh  Country  Milk  Dairy  of  California. 
Four  thousand  acres  pasture  land,  and  800  thoroughbred  and  high 
grade  Cows.  Product  guaranteed  absolutely  rich  and  pure. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

FOR     ALL 

Latest  Improved 

Dairy   Machinery. 


DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


Improved  and  Perfected  ! 

-NEW  STYLES! 


Hand-Power! 

STEAM 


Increased  Capacity  ! 
Belt-Power! 
TURBINE! 


THE  DE  LAVAL  BELT  SEPARATOR. 

BEWARE   OF    INFRINGEMENTS. 


20,000  DeLavals  in  Use 

Unrivalled  and  Unequaled! 

Practical  for  all  who  Milk  ! 

The  Universal  Standard  of  Excellence  in  every 
Dairy  Country  of  the  World. 

Extracts  all  the  Cream  from  Sweet  Milk. 
Increases  the  yield  and  Improves   the   Quality 
The  Best  Paying  Dairy  Investment  of  the  time. 
Send  for  further  information. 


Creameries  N*°  Dairies  Furnished   Throughout. 

EVERYTHING 

USEFUL 

IN 

Modern  Dairying, 


• 


SEND  FOR 
CATALOGUES. 


\ 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,3&5FrontSt,S.F 

346  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  141  Front  Street,  Portland. 


MILLBRAE  COMPANY 


6" 


5^3^^^D3O^>^:s^:^:so^ 

THE   MODEL   DAIRY   COMPANY   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

F.  H.  GREEN,  President.  C.  H.   TILTON,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


Producers  Jj  Dealers  in  Dairy  JJ  Farm  Produce, 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  CITY. 

PURE  COUNTRY  MILK  *  CREAM 


HEALTHY  COWS,  WHOLESOME  FEED  AND  RICH  PASTURES. 

Fresh  from  the  Country,  Twice  Daily. 


The  Farm  and  Sity  Departments  are  Open  to  Inspection  at  All  Times. 


AND     DEPOTj 

MISSION  and  NINTH  STREETS. 


Second  and  Mission  Streets, 


BRANCHES  : 

Third  and  Brannan  Streets, 


Arcade  Market. 


TELEPHONE     3331. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


6  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORE. 


MANUFACTURED   BY 


BANE,  OFFICE  AND  LI32AE7  FIT- 
TINGS, DESKS,  CHAIBS,  ETC. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.. 

—  SOLK  AGENTS  FOR- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


ANDREWS  1  &  CO       195  Watash  Ave"  CHICAa0- 
Upright  Cabinet 

FOLDING- 
*     «     BED. 

Numerous  Styles, 

Adjustable   Cable   Sus- 

pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
for    Illustrated    Catalogues."^  - 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING,  -AND- 

COP.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts.  229  Second  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


I  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


NTISELL 

Highest 


PIANO 


Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885. 

Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  use 
on  no  other  Piano.  CALL  OR  WRITE 
Cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Stu.,  8.  F.  Cat. 


W JYT,  G,  BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 


Hallett  &  Davis  Go's  ( Boston) 
Francis  Baoon  (New  York) 
W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  (Chicago! 


PIANOS 


Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs, 
No.  725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  (Ground  Floor 
SA*     FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED,  1875. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00. 


|NCORPORATED,~I889 


HEMME    &    LONG    PIANO    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS. 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.      Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.     Address, 

J.   JB.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 
Warerooms  &.  Factory,  1643  Polk  St.,  corner  of  Clay. 


MRS,  H,  M,  CASTILLAR, 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WORK   PROMPTLY   DONE   AT   LOW   PRICES. 


REMOVAL  JlOTIClE  JH.  H.  MOORE 

*       1  _  *  Has  Removed  his  Stock  of 


JFIJTB 


TO  514  KEARNY  STREET, 

NEAR      CALIFORNIA    (up   STAIRS.) 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made,  of  Old 
and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a  small  advance  on  Auc- 
tion Prices. 


PRINTING 


PROCURED   FROM 


BACON    &   COMPANY, 

5 0^     CLAY    STREET, 

GIVES  GOOD  SATISFACTION   IN  QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 


They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND." 


EDUCATIONAL*. 


SAN    MATED,    CAL. 

A  SC'HOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 
REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Rector. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals.  Ogontz  School  P 
O..  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School  (for  CMS). 

Application  should  be  made  to 

MR.  ARTHUR  GILMAN,  Director 


SCHOOL    OF     PRACTICAL,     CIVIL,     ME- 
chanical,  and  Mining  Engineering,   Surveying, 
Architecture,    Drawing  and   Assaying,   723    Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN, 

President. 
Send  for  Circular. 


COLLEGE  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

San  tTose,  Cal. 

A  thorough  and  select  School  fov  young  ladies. 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR. 


THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.     Kindergarten  Instruc 
tors,  Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.      None  but  thoroughly  prepared 
and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 

well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  School 
Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  filling 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and 
sold.  Address, 

MAY  L.  CHENEY, 
WARREN    CHENEY, 

Managers, 

OO  Post  Street,  Union  Club  Building,  -  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG-    LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.     Full  Academic  Course.     Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL.- 


1036  VALENCIA  STREET, 


SAS   FBANCISCC. 


If  YGU  (15ant  to  Have  Y0ur  CLOTHES  DYED  er  GLEAMED  LIKE  NE(I5, 

Go  or  Send  Postal  Card  to 

F.  &  c.  THOMAS.    FRENCH  DYERS  and  CLEANERS 

318   wild    33J    llth    Street,    San    Francisco. 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  CLEANED  AND   DYED.      GENTLEMEN'S  SUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Don't  Forget  the  Address,  F.  &  G.  THOMAS,  318  and  320  nth  St. 

GREAT • SALE 

—  OF 

Standard  and  High  Bred 

TROTTING    STOCK, 

COMPRISING 

Broodmares,  Stallions,  Colts  and  Fillies, 

The  get  of  ALCONA.  GRAND  MOOR,  MONROE  CHIEF,  LYNWOOD,  MOUNTAIN  HOY.  NOONDAY.  WHIPPLE'S 
HAMBLETONIAN,  ANTEVOLO,  MAMBRINO  WILKES,  SIDNEY,  ALCONA  CLAY,  HAWTHORNE,  I3ELNOR,  and  other 
noted  horses. 

Property  of  AIR.  E.  ATRWI,A1VI>  and  A.  C.  III.V  1C  V,  Esq. 
TO   BE  SOLD  AT 

OAKLAND  TROTTING  PARK, 

AT  1   P.  M.  OUT 

SATURDAY.  April  4,  1891. 

Catalogues  now  ready. 

KILLIP  &  CO.,  Auctioneers, 

22  Montgomery  St.,  Sail  Francisco. 


SHARPIES  IMPROVED 

CREAM    SEPARATOR 

Extracts   ALL  the   Cream. 


FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PAN  SETTING. 

The  SHAEPLES  is  the  Latest  Improvement 
and  the  Mosi  Perfect  Apparatus  for  this  work 
of  anything  ever  used. 

SECOND-HAND   DE LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

FOR    SALE,    CHEAP. 

Send  orders  and  communications  to 

E.  D.  SHARPLES, 

203  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


REGAN  VAPOR  ENGINE, 


Simplest  and  Most  Economical  Engine 
Yet  Invented. 


Runs  Equally  Well  on  Gas  or  Gasoline. 
NO   FIRE! 

NO    ENGINEER! 


NO   BOILER! 

Several  hundred  now  in  use  running  churns,  cream 
separators,  hay  presses,  wood  saws,  pumps,  lathes, 
electric  lights  and  other  small  machinery. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  POWER. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

REGAN  VAPOR  ENGINE  CO. 

221  First  Street,  San  Francisco, 


THE  ATTENTION  OF 


IS  RESPECTFULLY  CALLED 


TO    THE 


HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort 


AND 


THE    MOST    ELEGANT    SEASIDE    ESTABLISHMENT    IN    THE    WORLD. 

"  Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers." 


The  Reasonableness  of  the  Charges  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 


1»\EXT  to  its  equability  of  climate  and  elastic  effects,  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  attrac- 
AA-  tions  which  no  other  resort  in  the  world  affords,  the  tourist  marvels  at  the  terms  for  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  hotel  accommodations. 

The  hotel  itself,  together  with  its  fittings,  settings  and  furnishings,  is  a  work  of  art 
suggestive  of  culture  and  refinement,  while  its  surroundings  embrace  everything  that  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  from  the  roar  of  the  rolling  waters  of  the  great  Pacific 
which,  like  a  grand  requiem,  puts  to  rest  the  weary  brain,  to  the  tiny  pansy,  which  blooms 
as  cheerily  in  the  month  of  December  as  in  May. 

The  visitor  coming  to  this  place  expecting  to  find  an  ordinary  hotel,  a  house  of  public 
accommodation,  constructed  and  conducted  purely  for  purposes  of  profit,  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  all  oppressively  suggestive  of  the  commercial  rather  than  the  social  aspect  of 
life,  will  be  disappointed,  and  agreeably  so.  In  its  external  and  internal  appearance,  and 
the  social  atmosphere  and  tone  which  pervades  the  entire  establishment,  it  reminds  one 
infinitely  more  of  a  modern  English  country  mansion  than  of  an  American  watering-place 
hotel.  

TERMS  FOR  BOARD. — By  the  day,  $3.00  and  upward;  Parlors  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day 
extra ;  Children  in  Children's  Dining  Room,  $2.00  per  day. 


For  further  information,  address 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD,  Manager,  MONTEREY,  CAL. 


Only  3y2  Hours  from  San  Francisco,  by  Express  Trains. 


INCORPORATED    1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 750,000.00 

RESOURCES 4,500,00000 

YEARLY  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS.  .225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 
rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y.  McDonald, 


R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cashier. 


President. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAYINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 


THE  LADIES 

"Who  purify  their  blood  with  Ayer's  Sar- 
saparilla,  are  distinguished  by  their 
freedom  from  any  of  those  blemishes 
which  so  disfigure  many  an  otherwise 
comely  face.  External  applications  ag- 
gravate skin  diseases  by  obstructing 
the  pores  and  poisoning  the  whole 
system.  Functional  derangements  of 
the  stomach,  iiver,  and  kidneys  need  to 
be  corrected.  This  may  best  be  done  by 
purifying  the  blood  with  Ayer's  Sarsa- 


parilla,    tbe 

if  persisted 
skin  to  be- 
and  healthy. 


use  of  which, 
in,  causes  the 
come  cleai 
M.  Parker, 


Concord,  Vt.,  writes  :  "  My  face,  for 
years,  was  covered  with  pimples  and 
humors,  for  which  I  could  find  no  rem- 
edy till  I  began  to  take  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three  bottles  of  this  great  blood 
medicine  effected  a  thorough  cure,  and 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  all 
Buffering  from  similar  troubles." 

"Ayer's    Sarsaparilla  made  my  skin 
clear." — A  young  lady  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists ;  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 

Has   cured  others,   will  cure  you 


A  Remarkable  Flesh  Producer. 


always 
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cd 
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'jbjT  Enjoy  II. 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

of  pure   Cod   Liver    Oil    with   Hypo- 
phosphites    of    Lime    and    Soda    Is 
almost    as    palatable    as    milk. 

Children  enjoy  It  rather  than 
otherwise.  A  MARVELLOUS  FLESH 
PRODUCER  It    Is    Indeed,   and    the 
little  lads  and  lassies  who  take  cold 
easily,   may   be    fortified    against  a 
cough  that  might   prove  serious,  by 
taking  Scott's  Emulsion  after  their 
meals  during  the  winter  season. 
Sen-are  of  substitutions  and  imitations. 


The  Finest  and  Best. 


LOWELL 


t* 
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o 

21 


CD 
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CD 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell 
knowledged  by  all  to  be 


Carpets  have  been  ac 


The  word 

"  LOWELL  "  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 

Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 
Look  Carefully  to 

the  trade-marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 
CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELL 

INGRAINS  are 
wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trade-mark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 

stamped  within. 

BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  Invariably  full  width,  and  may  be  had  In 
a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  technique  and  coloring 
are  unequalled,  rendering  them  especially  appropriate  for 
artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CARPETS 
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DAIRYING  IN  CALIFORNIA.     I. 


WENTY  -  FIVE 

years  ago  there  was 
no  such  thing  as 
scientific  dairying 
in  California.  San 
Francisco,  the  only 
large  city,  was  sup- 
Dlied  in  a  desultory  way  with  milk  and 
Dutter;  and  in  the  smaller  towns  the 
merchants  acted  as  middlemen  between 
the  farmers  and  the  consumers.  For 
milk,  the  one  cow  system  was  popular, 
and  for  those  who  did  not  care  to  go  to 
the  trouble  of  keeping  their  own  ani- 
mals there  was  appeal  to  the  neighbors, 
or  to  the  owners  of  small  dairies  in  the 
suburbs. 

There  have  always  been,  however, 
?reat  numbers  of  cattle  in  California. 
Those  brought  by  the  Spaniards  thrived 
like  weeds,  and 'multiplied  wonderfully 
in  the  land.  They  were  of  small  value 
except  for  their  hides,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  convert  their  milk  into 
marketable  commodities,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  was  no  market  avail 
able  for  the  products  when  produced. 
Even  at  the  large  ranch  houses  there  were 
seldom  milk  and  fresh  butter,  though 
they  made  a  sort  of  cheese.  The  olive 
oil,  however,  has  always  appealed  more 
strongly  to  the  Spanish  palate  than  the 


taste  of  butter,  and  the  latter  was  used 
sparingly  in  cooking,  and  still  less  at 
board. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  even  after  the 
American  conquest,  and  the  division  of 
the  great  Spanish  grants  into  smaller 
ranches,  it  was  a  long  time  before  dairy 
products  came  to  be  held  in  the  same 
estimation  that  they  were  elsewhere. 
This  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  few  of  the  first  set- 
tlers came  from  countries  as  warm  as 
California.  The  turning  over  of  the 
virgin  soil  produced  much  malaria,  and 
they  were  distrustful  of  the  fitness  of 
their  older  habits  of  life  under  these 
new  and  untried  conditions.  The  greater 
sickness  and  mortality,  due  to  hardships 
and  climatic  causes,  were  attributed  to 
all  sorts  of  fanciful  sources. 

Even  to  this  day,  in  some  sections, 
there  are  Californians  who  will  not  eat 
uncooked  fruit,  nor  drink  a  glass  of  milk, 
because  of  their  superstitious  belief  in 
their  climatic  unfitness.  They  do  not 
carry  their  convictions  to  the  point  of 
generalization,  as  a  rule.  The  stranger 
and  the  unwary  will  be  free  to  eat  and 
drink  among  them  of  these  or  any  other 
article  of  food  according  to  fancy. 

In  the  second  place,  a  large  number 
of  those  who  tilled  the  soil  were  "  rent 
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ers,"  who  had  no  expectation  of  remain- 
ing permanently   on    the  land.     Their 
only  ambition    was   to   make  as  much 
money  as  possible  out  of  their  crop  ;  and 
they  had  no  interest  whatever  in  any- 
thing outside.     Most  of   these   renters 
were  wheat  farmers,  and  in  their  feverish 
anxiety  to  garner  every  penny  possible 
from  their  lease,  sowed  their  grain  up 
to  the  very  thresholds  of  their  houses. 
A  third  objection  came  from  the  cat- 
tie   men,   who  claimed  that    the    milk 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  cows,  be- 
cause the  operation  would  interfere  with 
the  proper  development  of  the  calves. 
I   have   known  of   ranches   where   the 
pastures  were  black  with  cattle,  on  which 
a  pound  of  butter  was  never  made,  and 
milk  itself  was  as  much  of  a  luxury  as 
in  a  crowded  city.     It   does  not  seem 
possible  that  this  objection  could  be  so 
seriously  urged  ;  but  within  three  years 
a  leading  agricultural  paper  here  pub- 


lished a  communication  from  an  excitei 
dairyman,  which  made  this  argument 
The  writer  cited  the  amount  of  mill* 
consumed  by  babies  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  Chicago,  and  comparing  thi< 
with  the  number  of  cows  and  the  amount 
of  milk  necessary  for  the  proper  raising 
of  the  calves,  figured  out  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  nutriment  aftei 
the  babies  were  supplied  to  bring  the 
calves  to  their  full  and  proper  develop 
ment. 

The  editor's  reply  to  this  alarmist  went 
directly  to  the  point,  and  covered  every 
contingency.  He  said  that  in  the  first 
place  there  were  not  babies  enough  to 
the  square  mile  in  California  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  cattle  industry  for  a 
number  of  generations  to  come.  In  the 
second  place,  that  the  majority  of  Cali- 
fornia babies  were  not  brought  up  that 
way.  In  the  third  place,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  calves  would  really  be 
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A  MARIN  PASTURE. 

Photograph  by  Watkins. 


injured  by  the  system.  And  finally,  no 
matter  what  the  results  might  be,  if  it 
came  to  a  question  as  between  calf  and 
baby,  that  he  might  as  well  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  fact  that  the  baby  would  be 
the  victor  every  time. 

With  closer  settlement,  however,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  small  cities 
and  towns,  the  dairy  industry  began  to 
take  its  place  as  a  legitimate  business. 
Among  the  later  immigrants  were  many 
Swiss  and  Germans,  who  had  made  a 
business  of  dairying  in  their  native  lands, 
and  naturally  turned  to  it  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  These  foreigners  have 
practically  monopolized  the  dairying  in- 
dustry of  the  Coast,  and  not  only  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  the  mechanical  side  of 
the  business,  but  also  have  pushed  their 
way  into  the  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  dairy  farms,  conducted  with 
more  or  less  skill  and  care.  The  Swiss 


is  thrifty ;  and  the  young  man  who 
comes  here  with  no  capital  but  his 
hands,  saves  up  the  wages  gained  as 
herdsman  or  milker,  until  enough  is  laid 
by  to  admit  of  the  purchase  of  a  small 
tract  of  land  of  his  own,  when  he  at 
once  starts  in  with  an  independent  dairy 
in  miniature,  to  be  increased  as  the  funds 
in  hand  will  allow  him  to  buy  more  cows. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  dairy- 
ing will  never  be  a  leading  industry  in 
California.  In  the  first  place,  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  summer  months  burns 
up  the  natural  vegetation.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  natural  limit  to  the  area  suited 
for  this  business  is  constituted  by  the 
mountain  range  that  lies  nearest  to  the 
ocean  on  the  west.  But  the  strongest 
influence  that  acts  towards  limiting  the 
amount  of  dairying  done  in  California  is 
monetary.  The  same  land  required  for 
pasturing  the  cattle,  if  set  out  to  fruit, 
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returns  a  larger  profit,  with  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  effort.  In  other  words, 
you  are  obliged  to  harvest  your  milk 
crop  twice  a  day,  while  your  fruit  crop 
requires  like  attention  only  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

The  early  Spanish  cattle  were  suffi- 
ciently free  from  mixture  with  outside 
herds  to  fix  the  characteristics  and  pe- 
culiarities acquired  in  acclimatization 
into  a  distinct  and  strongly  marked  race 
individuality.  The  type  which  resulted 
was  tough,  wiry,  and  active,  medium  in 
size,  and  well  fitted  to  cope  with  scarcity 
of  water,  and  the  precarious  subsistence 
afforded  by  the  grassless  summer  plains. 
The  yield  of  milk  was  moderate,  and  its 
quality  only  fair. 

Beginning  with  this  stock  as  a  basis, 
the  problem  that  presented  itself  to  the 
first  scientific  dairymen  was  how  so  to 
breed  into  and  cross  breed  that  the  max- 
imum amount  of  dairy  product  should 
return  from  a  given  quantity  of  food  and 
care.  This  battle  of  the  breeds  has  been 
waged  with  much  energy  and  fury  up  to 
the  present  time. 

The  first  thoroughbreds  to  gain  public 
favor  were  the  Short  Horns.  These, 
however,  soon  gave  way  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  dairymen  to  other  stocks 
more  largely  milkers  ;  though  as  a  beef 
stock  they  still  stand  high  in  the  public 
liking.  Then  came  the  Polled  Angus, 
the  Ayrshire,  the  Jersey,  the  Holstein, 
and  others  ;  all  of  which  have  had  their 
enthusiastic  admirers,  each  of  whom 
was  sure  his  own  favorite  was  the  best. 
It  is  yet  too  soon  to  say  definitely 
which  breed  will  finally  be  fixed  upon, 
and,  for  that  matter,  there  is  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  no  one  sort  will  ever 
gain  the  public  confidence  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others.  The  wide  variation 
in  the  topographic  and  climatic  features 
of  the  State  make  it  more  than  probable 
that  the  cow  fitted  to  the  condition  of 
one  locality  will  not  be  entirely  what  is 
wanted  in  another  section.  Along  the 
Marin  and  San  Mateo  hillsides,  where 


the  air  is  cool  and  the  grass  green  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  no  such  amount 
of  endurance  is  required  as  on  the  hot, 
treeless  plains  of  Tulare. 

The  main  choice  now  seems  to  lie  be- 
tween the  Jerseys  and  the  Holsteins. 
For  a  long  time  the  former  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  quality  in  the  climate  of  the  coast 
slopes  that  was  similar  to  that  of  their 
native  land.  They  throve  and  multi- 
plied, and  scored  points  in  their  favor, 
not  alone  by  their  practical  qualities,  but 
also  by  the  picturesque  value  of  their  ap- 
pearance. There  is  something  dainty 
about  the  lines  of  their  figures, —  they 
lack  the  clumsiness  and  heaviness  of 
other  cattle, —  and  even  the  dairyman 
who  is  not  credited  generally  with  much 
artistic  leaning,  found  a  quiet  pleasure 
in  their  appearance  against  the  land- 
scape. 

The  Holstein  fulfills  all  the  practical 
ideals,  but  lacks  this  charm  of  delicacy. 
Its  black  and  white  coat  blends  well 
with  the  green  pasture,  but  there  is  none 
of  that  suggestion  of  elegant  strength 
about  it  which  is  so  marked  in  its  dun- 
colored  rival.  It  is  taking  the  place  of 
the  Jersey  because  it  is  a  larger  milker 
and  bigger  animal ;  and  further,  because 
while  the  Jersey  has  all  the  capricious- 
ness  of  temper  accredited  to  beauty,  the 
Holstein  is  mild  and  equable  in  disposi- 
tion, and  seldom,  if  ever,  shows  vicious- 
ness,  even  under  provocation. 

Curiously  enough,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  disparage 
all  blooded  stock,  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  Jerseys  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
dairying  field.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
after  extensive  trial  the  results  were  not 
what  the  breeders  had  a  right  to  expect. 
A  careful  examination,  however,  will 
show  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  dairy- 
men rather  than  with  the  breed. 

While  there  were  many  first-class  an- 
imals among  those  first  imported  from 
Eastern  or  foreign  herds,  there  were  also 
a  large  number  that  were  not.  These 
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were  bred  in  again  and  again,  and  fur- 
ther, little  or  no  effort  was  made  to  se- 
lect for  breeding  among  their  progeny 
only  those  with  strongly-marked  good 
qualities  of  the  practical  sort  desired. 
As  a  natural  result,  a  few  generations 
brought  a  marked  deterioration  of  stock, 
both  in  point  of  size  and  also  in  milk 
capacity.  The  weaknesses  had  been 
multiplied  and  ac- 
centuated as  of  ten 
as  the  virtues. 

It  is  naturally 
hard  for  a  breeder 
who  has  spent 
large  sums  for 
thoroughbreds, 
and  who  knows 
their  value,  to 
bring  himself  to 
send  to  the  butch- 
er a  cow  of  good 
blood  because  she 
happens  to  be  un- 
der  the  pailing 
standard.  An  or- 
d  in  a  r  y  cow  he 
would  weed  out 
without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation, 
but  only  long  and 
bitter  experience  "^SUfl 

has  taught  h  i  m 
that  a  standard  of 
this  sort  once 
fixed  must  be  ad- 
h  e  r  e  d  to,  if  he 
wishes  to  avoid 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  his  herd. 

Another  fertile  reason  for  the  lack  of 
unanimity  about  the  practical  value  of  a 
given  stock  lies  in  the  different  treat- 
ment given  them  by  different  breeders. 
One  dairyman  feeds  alfalfa,  and  finds 
his  cattle  thrive  marvelously,  and  out- 
reach his  expectations  both  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  quality  of  their  return. 
Another,  in  a  different  section,  feeds 
the  same  breed  as  the  first  on  the  same 
fodder,  in  the  same  way,  and  finds  that 


the  cattle  fatten  too  much,  the  milk  has 
a  peculiar  flavor,  does  not  keep  so  well, 
and  is  generally  disappointing.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  these  two 
men  would  agree  on  the  value  of  the 
stock  for  dairy  purposes. 

Another  breeder  who  had  no  faith  in 
pure  bloods  as  against  high-grade  cows, 
spent  much  time  and  ingenuity  in  prov- 
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ing  this  fact  in  relation  to  certain  heifers 
of  his  herd.  He  studied  the  question  of 
feed  and  surroundings,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  have  the  animals  led  a  cer- 
tain number  of  miles  each  day,  so  as  to 
insure  the  proper  amount  of  exercise. 

The  results  of  this  scientific  treat- 
ment were  astonishing,  and  the  milk 
record  of  these  graded  animals  was  in- 
disputably as  good  as  those  of  most  of 
the  pure  blooded  stock.  It  is  easy  to 
understand,  however,  how  this  was 
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brought  about.  Not  all,  nor  even  a  ma- 
jority, of  graded  cattle,  well  cared  for 
and  fed,  would  have  given  these  returns. 
What  was  proved  was,  simply,  that 
grades,  if  selected  with  special  atten- 
tion to  their  milking  qualities,  will  some 
times  equal  the  ordinary  run  of  pure 
bloods  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
milk. 

There  is  no  way  of  arriving  accurately 
at  the  number  of  thoroughbred  cattle 
now  in  California.  There  is  no  general 
local  system  of  registry,  and  the  Eastern 
herd  books  do  not  tell  how  many  have 
been  sent  to  the  Coast.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  proportion  is  small.  A 
large  estimate  would  place  at  a  twenti- 
eth of  all  the  milch  cattle  here  the  num- 
ber of  pure  bloods  and  good  grades 
taken  together.  In  the  scientific  dairies 
the  proportion  is  much  larger  and  nearly 
all  the  bulls  are  thoroughbreds  or  high 
grades.  The  next  ten  years  will  show 
a  decided  general  improvement  in  Cal- 
ifornia stock. 

The  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  butter  and  cheese  are  so  different 
from  the  dairies  which  simply  produce 
milk  for  public  consumption,  that  it 
seems  best  to  take  them  up  separately 
and  touch  on  the  characteristics  of  each. 

Of  a  necessitylarge  milk  ranches  must 
be  near  the  cities  they  supply.  San  Frar>- 
cisc.o,  being  the  only  large  city,  has  till 
within  a  few  years  been  the  only  one  in 


California  for  which  it  was  worth  while 
to  cater  on  the  extensive  scale  that  it  is 
necessary  where  scientific  methods  are 
to  have  full  play.  Los  Angeles,  Sacra- 
mento, Oakland,  and  San  Jose,  are  still 
"rural"  enough  in  their  make-up  to 
allow  of  milk  supply  largely  from  a  mul- 
titude of  small  dairies,  most  of  them 
within  the  city  limits. 

But  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Fran- 
cisco there  are  several  establishments 
conducted  by  intelligent  and  shrewd  dai- 
rymen where  the  production  of  "  country 
milk  "  is  carried  on  in  a  way  that  exhibits 
the  possibilities  of  American  dairying  at 
its  best. 

Every  year,  at  one  of  the  best  of  these 
farms,  which  I  take  as  the  type  of  all, 
as  the  new  heifers  come  in,  a  certain 
number  of  the  poorer  cows  are  weeded 
out.  A  careful  record  is  kept  of  each 
cow's  milk,  the  product  from  each  being 
weighed  once  every  fortnight.  From 
this  an  average  of  the  whole  amount  of 
milk  given  by  each  cow  between  calves 
is  .arrived  at,  and  this  is  compared  with 
a  fixed  empirical  standard.  This  limit 
varies  in  different  establishments,  from 
three  thousand  to  four  thousand  pounds. 
Cows  whose  pailing  capacity  falls  below 
this  limit  are  butchered  for  beef,  to  sup- 
ply with  meat  the  small  army  of  men 
employed  about  the  place. 

The  cows  are  divided  into  two  lots, 
each  with  barns  and  buildings  of  its 
own,  the  two  establishments  being  about 
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a  mile  and  a  half  apart.  This  avoids  the 
confusion  of  bringing  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  cattle  together  in  one  place. 
About  five  hundred  cows  are  milked 
daily  in  these  two  places.  The  milking 
is  done  in  the  barns,  which  are  specially 
arranged  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  of 
the  floor  is  concreted,  and  so  sloped  and 
drained  that  it  is  possible  to  wash  it 
so  clean  with  a  hose  that  no  odor  of  the 
barnyard  is  perceptible.  Everything  is 
as  sweet  and  clean  as  if  no  cattle  ever 
entered  it.  Along  the  center,  for  the 
full  length,  runs  a  roomy  passageway, 
laid  with  tracks  for  the  trucks  on  which 
the  feed  is  brought.  On  either  side  of 
this  passageway  are  the  feed  boxes,  ard 
beyond  them  the  stanchions  by  which 
the  animals  are  held  in  place.  At  milk- 


quiet  standing  of  the  cow  during  milk- 
ing. 

In  the  center  of  the  barn  is  a  large 
open  space,  to  which  each  milker  comes 
to  empty  his  pail  as  it  is  filled.  Passing 
up  a  short  flight  of  steps,  he  empties  his 
bucket  into  the  large  strainer,  the  milk 
falling  into  a  receptacle  below.  This 
receptacle  is  set  in  the  wall  between  the 
barn  and  the  separator  room,  and  all  the 
milk  from  the  different  cows  is  emptied 
into  it.  By  this  means  each  customer 
is  assured  of  an  even  grade  of  milk, 
which  is  an  average  of  the  milk  of  all 
cows  in  the  dairy. 

There  is  little  of  the  poetry  about  this 
operation  of  milking  that  sentimental 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  associating 
with  it.  Dairy  maids  are  conspicuous 
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ing  time  the  cows  are  let  into  the  barn 
beyond  these  stanchions.  The  cows  are 
divided  up  into  "  strings  "  of  thirty-six 
each,  and  a  separate  milker  is  assigned 
to  each  string.  As  each  milker  lets  in 
his  string,  the  intelligent  animals  ar- 
range themselves  in  proper  order,  each 
in  her  regular  place.  The  stanchions 
are  arranged  in  a  peculiar  V-shaped  man- 
ner, and  in  order  to  reach  their  feed  the 
cows  are  obliged  to  insert  their  heads  in 
the  crotch  of  the  V.  The  milker  then 
goes  along  and  lets  down  a  little  cross- 
bar above  the  head  of  each  cow,  which 
catches  close  enough  to  prevent  the 
withdrawal  of  her  head,  but  not  close 
enough  to  hamper  the  free  action  of  her 
neck.  This  contrivance  insures  the 


in  California  by  their  absence.  On  many 
ranches  this  work  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  ubiquitous  Chinaman,  and  at  best 
the  milker  is  a  man  body  of  Swiss  or 
Portuguese  extraction.  These  men  go 
about  their  work  with  phlegmatic  indif- 
ference, working  like  so  many  machines 
until  their  task  is  done.  A  cow  is  gen- 
erally finished  in  from  five  to  six  min- 
utes, and  in  general  a  milker  expects 
to  finish  his  string  in  a  little  over  three 
hours.  Whatever  fault  may  be  found 
with  the  picturesqueness,  there  is  much 
of  comfort  to  be  drawn  from  the  abso- 
lute cleanliness  of  the  operation. 

These  men  are  obliged  to  observe  the 
strictest  rules  in  this  regard,  and  so  far 
is  the  precaution  carried  that  no  one  oT 
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them  is  allowed  to  enter  the  separating 
room  or  to  approach  the  milk  after  it 
has  been  poured  into  the  strainer.  They 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
clean  the  milking  sheds,  and  this  with 
the  milking  constitutes  their  whole  work. 

From  the  strainer  the  milk  passes 
either  to  the  separator  or  to  the  cooling 
tanks. 

No  large  dairy  is  now  complete  with- 
out one  of  these  separating  machines. 
The  two  sorts  most  commonly  in  use  on 
the  coast  are  the  DeLaval  and  the 
Sharpies,  both  of  which  do  excellent 
work.  The  object  in  their  use  is  the 
separation  of  the  cream  from  the  milk 
while  yet  it  is  fresh  frcm  the  cow.  Not 
only  is  the  process  more  completely 
effected  than  by  the  old  way  of  setting 
in  pans,  but  there  is  a  distinct  saving  to 
the  cream  of  the  volatile  and  delicate 
flavoring  oils,  which  are  affected  by  the 
milk  acids  and  dissipated  by  standing  in 
the  pans. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  centrif- 


ugal action.  The  machine  is  practically 
a  large  bowl  which  revolves  at  a  rate  of 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  revolutions  a 
minute.  A  simple  contrivance  forces  the 
milk  to  follow  the  rotation  of  the  vessel. 
The  milk  and  the  cream  being  of  different 
specific  gravities,  separate  almost  imme- 
diately upon  being  put  into  the  machine. 
The  milk  being  the  heavier,  passes  to 
the  circumference,  and  is  forced  up  and 
out  through  a  small  delivery  tube.  The 
cream  collects  at  the  center,  and  rising 
up,  overflows  through  the  outlet  at  the 
top. 

Enough  milk  is  run  into  it  to  secure 
the  amount  of  cream  necessary  to  sup- 
ply orders  for  the  day.  The  cream,  as 
it  comes  out,  is  bottled  and  set  away  to 
cool,  and  the  warm  skimmed  milk  is 
carried  away,  to  be  fed  to  the  calves  or 
hogs,  an  average  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  gallons  per  day  is  thus  separat- 
ed. The  remainder  of  the  milk  passes 
from  the  straining  tank  through  a  spiral 
apparatus,  around  which  cold  water  is 
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kept  constantly  circulating.  When  it 
leaves  this  it  has  lost  the  major  part  of 
its  heat,  and  is  then  carried  along  a  shal 
low  tin  trough,  and  allowed  to  fall  into 
the  large  tank  from  which  the  cans  are 
filled. 

This  little  trough,  small  as  its  part 
seems  in  the  general  process,  is  counted 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in  modern 
dairying.  Its  use  is  to  aerate  the  milk 
as  it  passes  through  it,  and  this  process 
of  aeration  is  said  to  nearly  double  the 
keeping  quality  of  the  milk. 

From  these  general  details  one  gets  a 
small  idea  of  the  minute  at- 
tention   and    watchful    care 
that   must   be  given   to  the 
milk   business   to    render   it 
profitable.    There  are  few  un- 
dertakings in  which  the  minor 
conditions  have  to  be  more 
carefully   watched.     Every 
day,  at  each  barn,  entries  are 
made  in  the  books  as  to  the 
number  of  cows  milked  and 
the  quantity  of  milk  given  at 
each  milking.     The  average 
amount   given  by  each   cow 
and  the  proportion  of  cream 
to   the    milk   is   also    noted. 
Besides  these  the  number  of 
fresh  cows  coming  in  daily, 
and  the  number  of  dry  ones 
going   out,   the  amount  and 
nature    of    the  ground   feed 
given  them,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  hay  that  is  fed,  the  temperature,  the 
condition  of  the  green  pasturage,  and 
everything  else  that  might  have  a  ten- 
dency to  affect  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  milk,  is  methodically  noted  and 
carefully  entered  for  future  use.     Each 
month  these  books  are  footed,  and  with 
the  data  on  hand  which  they  afford  it  is 
possible  to  intelligently  account  for  or- 
dinary variations  in  the  milk. 

It  is  astonishing  how  small  a  cause 
will  lead  to  a  large  variation.  Changes 
in  the  weather  are  the  most  common 
reasons  for  a  sudden  falling  off.  A  cow 


is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold, 
and  exposure  to  cold  rains  or  sudden 
frosts  will  often  dry  her  up  completely. 
The  question  of  feed,  too,  is  important 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
dairyman  who  has  no  means  of  irrigating 
his  pastures  finds  a  peculiar  source  of 
loss.  The  hot  weather  comes  on  sud- 
denly, the  green  feed  dries  up,  and 
unless  immediate  care  is  given  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cows  some  other  food  of  a 
value  proportionate  to  the  grass,  they 
will  inevitably  fall  away  in  the  amount 
of  milk  that  they  give. 
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What  really  happens  in  such  cases  is 
a  sort  of  slow  starvation.  It  takes  blood 
to  make  milk,  and  if  material  is  not  sup- 
plied to  renew  the  blood  thus  wasted, 
the  system  of  the  cow  runs  down  under 
the  repeated  draught.  Not  only  is  there 
a  temporary  shrinkage  in  the  yield,  but 
changes  occur  in  the  udder  of  the  ani- 
mal which  permanently  prevent  the 
revival  of  the  milk  capacity.  There  is 
a  shrinkage  in  the  blood  vessels  there, 
and  once  reduced,  no  amount  of  feeding 
will  enlarge  them  again  until  the  cow 
comes  in  with  a  new  calf.  This  fact 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  understood, 
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and  great  loss  to  dairymen  each  year 
results  from  carelessness  in  the  midsum- 
mer feeding. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  trouble 
can  be  avoided  is  by  seeding  extensively 
to  grasses,  artificially  sustained,  so  that 
there  will  be  green  feed  all  the  year 
round.  The  best  dairy  farms  are  so 
seeded,  and  in  summer  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Eastern  landscape  rather 
than  that  one  is  accustomed  to  find  in 
California.  Between  the  pastures  go 
broad  graveled  roads  leading  to  the 
barns,  and  trees  of  various  sorts  have 
been  planted  so  as  to  give  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  break  the  wind,  making  al- 
together an  almost  ideal  place  for  bovine 
happiness.  It  is  necessary  to  build  the 
roadway  as  carefully  as  if  they  were  the 
streets  of  a  city  ;  for  the  daily  passage  of 
so  many  hoofs  cuts  and  wears  the  roads 
more  than  ordinary  travel  would  do,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  strictest  care  that  they 
are  kept  in  passable  condition. 

On  the  general  question  of  "  feed  " 
there  is  as  much  diversity  of  opinion 
as  on  that  of  breeds.  One  dairyman 
finds  that  alfalfa  answers  all  his  needs, 
while  another  feeds  wholly  hay  and  be- 
lieves in  nothing  else.  What  ground 
feed  shall  be  given,  whether  it  shall  be 
fed  cooked  or  raw,  and  the  relative  value 
of  beets,  turnips,  and  "swill"  feeds  as 
producers  of  milk,  are  burning  questions 
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with  the  cattlemen,  and  ones  which  are 
still  far  from  ultimate  decision. 

Probably  the  secret  underlying  the 
tangle  is  that  local  influences  are  signif- 
icant in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
feed  to  be  given.  The  particular  article 
which  is  most  practical  and  profitable  for 
producing  milk  in  one  section  may  well 
prove  of  less  value  in  another.  And 
further,  in  the  same  locality  different 
conditions  may  at  different  seasons  dic- 
tate a  change  in  feed. 

The  proper  course  for  the  intelligent 
dairyman,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
an  experimental  one.  Frequent  changes 
should  be  tried,  and  no  one  program 
of  diet  finally  adopted  with  a  rigidity 
that  cannot  be  bent.  This  is  the  method 
at  the  scientific  dairies.  In  the  frequent 
experimentation  many  things  have  been 
definitely  ruled  out.  But  within  a  lib- 
eral range  there  is  still  constant  trial, 
and  probably  will  be,  so  long  as  the  dairy 
business  exists. 

One  thing,  however,  is  definitely  set- 
tled,—  that  to  keep  a  cow  up  to  her  work 
some  sort  of  grain  food  is  necessary 
every  day.  About  ten  pounds  of  ground 
feed  and  twenty  pounds  of  grain  hay  is 
the  ordinary  amount  allowed  to  keep  a 
cow  in  milk  all  through  the  year.  For 
a  long  time  the  ground  food  was  cooked, 
but  later  experience  seems  to  show  that 
just  as  good  results  are  obtained  from 
uncooked  grain,  and  the  cook- 
ing has  been  abandoned. 

Of  the  various  sorts  of  grain 
experimented  with  at  one  large 
dairy,  wheat  has  been  found  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is 
ground  to  a  finely  cracked  con- 
dition, and  fed  wet.  A  mill  on 
the  place  performs  this  oper- 
ation, and  insures  the  freshness 
of  the  product.  The  way  of 
feeding,  and  the  reason,  there- 
fore, is  interesting,  and  shows 
the  attention  that  is  necessary 
to  details  in  this  work.  The 
grain  and  hay  are  not  fed 
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separately.  As  the  latter  is  put  into  the 
feed  boxes  the  wet  feed  is  mixed  in  with 
it,  so  that  the  two  kinds  must  be  taken 
by  the  animal  together.  The  advantage 
of  the  method  lies  in  this  :  the  finely 
divided  food  which  is  swallowed  by  a 
cow  is  carried  to  a  different  stomach 
Erom  that  which  receives  the  bulkier 
portion  which  will  afterwards  undergo 
remastication.  Now  the  particles  of 
strain,  however  finely  divided,  are  yet 
too  hard  to  be  thoroughly  assimilated 
without  further  action  by  the  teeth  and 


Without  grain  the  milk  will  be  thin, 
and  the  same  trouble  results  from  a  too 
free  use  of  carrots  and  beets.  Oil  cake, 
potatoes,  and  brewers'  slops,  all  give  a 
taint  to  the  flavor,  and  the  natural 
grasses  are  apt  to  be  weedy  and  likewise 
make  trouble  on  this  point. 

To  the  tender-hearted,  the  treatment 
of  calves  on  such  a  farm  contains  an  ele- 
ment of  pathos.  There  is  no  cruelty 
shown  them,  but  the  dairyman  is  far  too 
practical  to  allow  any  sentimental  con- 
siderations to  weigh  with  him  in  such  a 
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saliva.  By  mixing  it  with  the  hay,  the 
cunning  dairyman  beguiles  the  cow  into 
storing  the  combined  product  in  the 
stomach  from  which  she  draws  her  cud, 
and  as  a  consequence  secures  for  the 
grain  an  extra  grinding  and  mixing, 
which  greatly  heightens  its  practical 
efficiency  as  a  blood  maker. 


matter.  They  are  separated  from  the 
cows  immediately  after  birth,  and  never 
allowed  to  suck.  Mother  cows,  like  oth- 
er mothers,  are  apt  to  become  nervous  if 
they  are  required  to  look  after  their  off- 
spring, and  there  is  danger  to  the  udders 
and  teats  from  indiscriminate  bunting 
and  chewing.  So  the  little  fellows  are 
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teams, —  great  two-decked  wagons,  with 
four  or  more  horses, —  and  deliver  the 
milk  themselves  to  their  city  agencies. 
These  teams  go  twice  a  day  in  rain  or 
shine,  and  know  no  Sundays  nor  holi- 
days. So  punctual  and  regular  are  they 
that  along  the  roads  they  travel  people 
regulate  their  clocks  by  the  moment  of 
their  passage.  The  dairies  within  the 
city  limits  are  close  enough  to  deliver 
directly,  and  so  do  not  need  clown-town 
headquarters. 

As  the  big  wagons  dash  up  to  the 
agencies,  they  are  received  and  rapidly 
unloaded,  their  cargo  of  course  being 
divided  up  among  the  various  local 
teams,  which  start  out  immediately  to 


deliver  to  customers  on  the  different] 
routes.  The  clatter  of  these  carts  is  the! 
first  sound  that  breaks  the  morning's) 
drowsiness,  and  they  appear  at  intervals 
all  through  the  waking  hours,  and  so 
profound  is  the  conviction  that  the  milk- 
man is  always  at  work,  that  any  sleeper 
awakened  by  unusual  sounds  at  night 
attributes  it  to  his  presence  as  of  course. 
Many  of  these  milkmen  are  free 
lances  who  own  allegiance  to  no  dairy, 
but  buy  their  milk  where  they  can  get 
it  cheapest  from  other  brethren  of  the 
trade.  It  is  this  class  which  is  the  most 
unscrupulous,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  alsoi 
the  most  plausible.  Politeness  with  them 
is  rendered,  instead  of  the  usual  amount 
of  cream,  and  is  purely  a  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade.  And  politeness  goes  so 
far  in  this  world  that  year  in  and  year 
out  we  go  on  buying  of  them  milk  that 
we  know  to  be  watered  and  impure, 
rather  than  turn  to  the  more  indepen- 
dent and  higher-priced  dairies  for  a  pure, 
unadulterated  product,  —  which  really 
would  be  no  dearer,  for  we  could  arrive 
at  the  same  results  by  taking  less  of  the 
pure  milk  and  watering  it  ourselves. 

Francis  E.  Sheldon.    } 
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fthe  guarantee  of  disease.  Most  city- 
ikept  cows  are  confined  in  such  narrow 
boundaries  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
tto  get  the  amount  of  daily  exercise 
necessary  for  their  health.  Again,  the 
problem  of  feed  to  the  unscrupulous 
dairyman  is  easier  of  solution  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  There  is  always 
an  abundance  of  damaged  hay  and  other 
fodder  to  be  had  cheap  around  the  city 
wharves.  These  dairies  are  the  final 
market  for  the  wilted  and  half-decayed 
vegetables  which  are  too  far  gone  to  be 
sold  as  food  undisguised.  The  distillery, 
too,  is  temptingly  handy  with  its  slops. 
These  things  might  perhaps  be  for- 
given if  they  were  all ;  for  their  effect  is 
simply  to  lessen  the  nutritive  quality  of 
the  milk  produced.  But  besides  bad 


feed,  the  city-kept  cows,  as  a  rule,  have 
to  drink  water  that  is  distinctly  danger- 
ous to  health.  Most  of  these  dairies  are 
so  far  out  that  the  city  water  does  not 
reach  them.  The  daily  supply  is  drawn 
from  wells,  or  in  many  cases  from  sur- 
face pools. 

Not  the  least  interesting  thing  about 
the  milk  business  is  its  final  distribution 
to  the  customers.  Most  of  the  large 
dairies  have  city  offices,  and  so  avoid 
employing  middlemen.  To  these  the 
milk  comes  from  the  country  ranches 
by  means  that  vary  according  to  their 
distance.  Those  too  far  away  send  in 
by  train,  and  the  product  of  many  minor 
dairies  is  also  picked  up  at  the  stations 
along  the  road. 

Those  nearer  at  hand  keep  their  own 
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teams, —  great  two-decked  wagons,  with 
four  or  more  horses, —  and  deliver  the 
milk  themselves  to  their  city  agencies. 
These  teams  go  twice  a  day  in  rain  or 
shine,  and  know  no  Sundays  nor  holi- 
days. So  punctual  and  regular  are  they 
that  along  the  roads  they  travel  people 
regulate  their  clocks  by  the  moment  of 
their  passage.  The  dairies  within  the 
city  limits  are  close  enough  to  deliver 
directly,  and  so  do  not  need  down-town 
headquarters. 

As  the  big  wagons  dash  up  to  the 
agencies,  they  are  received  and  rapidly 
unloaded,  their  cargo  of  course  being 
divided  up  among  the  various  local 
teams,  which  start  out  immediately  to 


deliver  to  customers  on  the  different 
routes.  The  clatter  of  these  carts  is  the 
first  sound  that  breaks  the  morning's 
drowsiness,  and  they  appear  at  intervals 
all  through  the  waking  hours,  and  sc 
profound  is  the  conviction  that  the  milk- 
man is  always  at  work,  that  any  sleeper 
awakened  by  unusual  sounds  at  night 
attributes  it  to  his  presence  as  of  course. 
Many  of  these  milkmen  are  free 
lances  who  own  allegiance  to  no  dairy, 
but  buy  their  milk  where  they  can  get 
it  cheapest  from  other  brethren  of  the 
trade.  It  is  this  class  which  is  the  most 
unscrupulous,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  alsc 
the  most  plausible.  Politeness  with  them 
is  rendered,  instead  of  the  usual  amount 
of  cream,  and  is  purely  a  part  of  their 
stock  in  trade.  And  politeness  goes  sc 
far  in  this  world  that  year  in  and  year 
out  we  go  on  buying  of  them  milk  that 
we  know  to  be  watered  and  impure, 
rather  than  turn  to  the  more  indepen- 
dent and  higher-priced  dairies  for  a  pure, 
unadulterated  product,  —  which  really 
would  be  no  dearer,  for  we  could  arrive 
at  the  same  results  by  taking  less  of  the 
pure  milk  and  watering  it  ourselves. 
Francis  E.  Sheldon. 
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THE  WRECK  OF  THE  TENNESSEE. 

Drawn  by  Lyon  from  Wood  Cut  of  Capt.  Totten's  Sketch. 


HOW  WE  GAVE  A  NAME  TO  TENNESSEE  COVE. 


THIS  wreck  of  the  Elizabeth  at  Ten- 
nessee Cove  comes  pretty  close  to  me,  for 
I  was  one  of  the  passengers  of  the  Ten- 
nessee,—  we  were  the  ones  that  gave  the 
cove  its  name,  by  our  shipwreck  there, 
just  thirty-eight  years  before  the  Eliza- 
beth went  to  pieces  on  the  same  reef. 
All  old  Calif ornians  remember  about  the 
wreck  of  the  Tennessee. 

One  thing,  there  were  such  a  lot  of 
old  Calif  ornians,  important  people,  going 
back  on  her,  after  their  first  visit  East. 
It  was  remarkable,  the  number  of  them 
on  that  trip  :  there  was  Judge  Pratt  and 
his  family,  and  Governor  Peter  Ogden,of 
Oregon,  —  he  was  the  chief  Hudson's 
Bay  man, — and  Josiah  Belden — who  first 
came  to  this  Coast  as  early  as  1841,— 
and  his  wife  and  baby,  and  G.  L.  Harrison 
and  A.  DeWitt, —  they  were  well  known 
merchants  here, —  and  Hiram  Tubbs, 
and  I  don't  remember  how  many  more ; 
and  then  there  were  a  great  many  going 
out  for  the  first  time,  for  this  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  California  rush,  of  course. 
Among  them,  a  number  were  the  wives 
and  families  of  old  Californians  going 
out  to  them  :  Mrs.  George  Loder  and 


her  three  boys  were  on  board, —  Loder 
was  the  great  musician  here  at  that 
time, —  all  old  Californians  knew  Loder, 

-and  Mrs.  William  Mann,  and  Mrs. 
Chenery,  Captain  Chenery's  wife,  with  a 
boy  eight  or  ten  years  old,  afterwards 
Lieutenant  Chenery  of  the  navy,  and 
Mrs.  Tallant,  the  banker's  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Hooker,  then  Miss  Putnam,  and 
Mrs.  Dubois,  then  Miss  Sanford,  who 
has  been  a  principal  in  the  schools  here 
so  many  years  ;  and  Tubbs  was  bringing 
out  his  bride.  A  great  many  of  these 
ladies  and  children  were  in  charge  of  the 
Adams  Express  messenger,  Tom  Gihon, 

—  an  engraver,  here  in  the  city  now,  you 
know.  There  were  upwards  of  a  thous- 
and steerage  passengers,  and  the  cabin 
was  crowded, — six  hundred,  I  should  say. 
That  was  the  way  the  Pacific  Mail 
steamers  came  to  California  those  days. 
We  only  could  guess  at  the  numbers,  for 
they  never  published  the  figures, — 
they  went  loaded  far  in  excess  of  what 
was  permitted,  you  know,  the  rush  was 
so  great. 

We  left  New  York  February  5,  1853. 
We  had  the  Georgia  on  that  side,  and 
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her  commander  was  Admiral  Porter, 
that  is  just  dead,  you  know.  He  was  n't 
Admiral  Porter  then,  of  course.  He  was 
Lieutenant  Porter,  and  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  I  should  judge  by  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  gentlemen  you  ever  met  in  your  life, 
and  a  thoroughly  trained  naval  man. 
But  he  was  none  of  these  martinets :  he 
was  a  thorough  good  disciplinarian,  and 
the  discipline  on  board  was  perfect,  and 
everything  went  in  shipshape  order,— 
everything  done  for  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers  that  could  be  done  ;  but  Por- 
ter was  perfectly  free,  and  pleasant,  and 
approachable,  though  he  was  always  dig- 
nified,—  he  was  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  All  the  officers  and 
every  one  on  board  liked  him,  even  down 
to  the  steerage  passengers. 

I  sat  at  Porter's  table,  but  of  course  I 
was  only  a  young  fellow,  and  nobody  in 
particular,  and  I  had  n't  much  of  any 
self-confidence  those  days,  and  there 
were  hundreds  of  us  passengers,  you 
know ;  so  of  course  I  made  no  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  But  we  all  liked  him,  and 
during  the  whole  trip  nothing  unpleasant 
occurred  at  all. 

We  got  to  Aspinwall  early  in  the 
morning.  It  was  just  one  of  the  pretti- 
est places  then  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life, —  a  sort  of  a  picture  of  a  tropical 
town,  you  know,  new  and  novel  to  us, 
with  these  broad,  low  balconies,  and 
palms  grown  up  around  the  houses  even 
then.  The  railroad  was  only  just  build- 
ing,— finished  as  far  as  where  the  track 
crosses  the  Chagres  River,  below  Barba- 
coas.  We  all  went  by  rail  that  far,  and 
were  turned  out  there,  where  they  were 
just  building  a  bridge.  Then  we  hunted 
round  to  get  boats  to  carry  us  up  the 
river  to  Barbacoas ;  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers walked.  I  went  up  in  an  open 
boat ;  the  boat  had  over-spreading  decks, 
you  know,  and  the  Indians  poled  it 
along,—  they  would  fix  the  pole  in  the 
mud,  and  then  run  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  deck,  poling  the  boat  on  ; 


and  the  passengers  sat  in  the  middle 
with  the  baggage.  It  was  about  twelve 
miles,  I  guess,  to  Barbacoas,  and  we  got 
there  about  dusk.  It  was  the  prettiest 
kind  of  a  trip,— trees  interlacing  over- 
head all  the  way,  and  long  trailing  vines 
hanging  down  from  the  trees,  which  were 
full  of  birds,—  paroquets,  parrots,  you 
know,  and  monkeys.  We  went  ashore 
and  stayed  all  night  at  Barbacoas  :  the 
passengers  resolved  themselves  into  lit- 
tle parties  of  eight  or  a  dozen,  and  found 
quarters  where  they  could.  There 
wasn't  much  room  :  we  got  what  they 
called  a  "standee  berth."  At  daylight 
we  got  up,  and  had  to  fly  round  to  get 
our  mules  and  horses  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  way  to  Panama,  you  know. 

We  got  off  early,  though,  and  were  on 
the  trail  in  good  season,  for  everybody 
wanted  to  get  on.  Nearly  every  person 
had  a  mule,  and  of  course  we  went  single 
file  on  the  narrow  trail.  You  never  saw 
such  a  sight  in  your  life  as  those  Pacific 
Mail  companies  were,  crossing  the  Isth- 
mus, hundreds  and  hundreds  of  us,  on 
all  sorts  of  beasts.  There  was  part  of 
the  trail,  on  the  hills,  where  the  foot- 
prints of  the  mules  were  worn  right 
into  the  rocky  ground,  and  you  could 
see  that  they  had  stepped  every  time  in 
the  same  place. 

The  people  that  walked  found  it  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  to  keep  from 
breaking  their  legs  on  this  part  of  the 
trail,  — for  these  foot  holes  were  like 
druggists'  mortars,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween were  worn  perfectly  smooth  by 
the  striking  of  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
hoofs.  The  walkers  went  slipping  along 
and  bruising  their  shins,  and  lots  of 
them  did  get  hurt. 

We  rode  into  Panama  just  at  night, 
and  went  to  one  of  the  large  hotels,  and 
found  the  steamer  had  not  come  yet.  It 
was  two  days  before  the  Tennessee  was 
in,  and  discharged,  and  ready  to  take  us 
aboard.  So  we  visited  round,  you  know, 
—  saw  Old  Panama,  and  the  cathedrals. 
We  got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
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went  down  to  see  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a 
sort  of  Balboa  business.  We  saw  the 
boats  coming  in,  bringing  loads  of  oran- 
ges. A  bit  would  buy  twelve,  or  fifteen, 
or  twenty  oranges.  We  bought  all  we 
could  eat ;  the  passengers  spent  the 
morning  eating  oranges  and  running 
around  on  the  beach.  During  the  day 
a  great  many  people  went  over  to  Old 
Panama  and  visited  the  fort,  and  saw  the 
soldiers  :  they  had  the  greatest  assort- 
ment of  old-fashioned  guns  and  things 
ever  you  saw  in  your  life, —  had  uniforms 
on,  but  were  all  bare-foot.  Well,  of 
course  there  were  many  interesting 
things  to  be  seen  during  our  stay, —  but 
to  come  back  to  the  Tennessee,  we  left 
on  her  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  night  we 
got  to  the  island  of  Toboga,  where  we 
:ook  on  supplies  of  fuel  and  fresh  meat, 
and  all  things  of  that  kind,  you  know. 

There  was  an  incident  just  as  we  left 
Panama,  that  might,  have  been  pretty 
serious  in  the  accident  way.  In  trans- 
'erring  the  passengers  on  board, —  all  in 
such  a  tremendous  rush  and  hurry,  you 
enow,  to  get  that  great  crowd  on  in  a  few 
lours, —  one  or  two  fell  into  the  water  ; 
and  the  chief  mate,  Bowling, —  Richard 
Dowling, —  jumped  straight  over  after 
:hem.  It  was  a  most  courageous  thing 
to  do,  under  the  circumstances,  for  that 
aay  is  full  of  sharks,  and  it  was  only  a 
chance  that  he  got  the  passengers  out 
and  got  back  alive.  After  we  started, 
some  of  the  prominent  passengers  got 
up  a  meeting  in  the  cabin,  and  pooled 
together,  and  gave  him  a  watch  ;  and 
Tom  Gihon  put  the  inscription  on  it, — 
reward  of  merit  for  bravery,  or  memorial 
of  heroic  services,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

But  few  of  the  passengers  went  ashore 
at  Acapulco,  for  fear  of  the  Isthmus 
fever.  Snow  and  his  bride  and  Dr. 
Winslow  went  ashore,  to  be  treated, — 
she  was  sick  ;  and  she  died  there.  The 
natives  came  out  to  the  vessel,  and  the 
passengers  dropped  down  dimes  into  the 
water, —  the  regular  business,  you  know, 
VOL.  xvii. — 23. 


to  see  the  natives  dive, —  everybody  tells 
that.  We  had  good  weather  from  there 
till  we  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec, 
where  there  were  heavy  winds  and  a 
rough  sea ;  but  from  that  on  it  was  nice 
weather  till  we  got  near  here.  At  last, 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  in  the  morning  we  would 
go  in  through  the  Golden  Gate. 

WTell,  you  know  all  about  the  excite- 
ment and  interest  that  made.  We  all 
went  to  bed  prepared  to  get  up  early, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  light  we  all  jumped 
up  and  got  ready  as  quick  as  we  could, 
and  everybody  put  on  his  best  clothes 
to  go  ashore,  you  know,  (the  ladies  were 
planning  to  go  to  church,  as  it  was  Sun- 
day morning,  and  dressed  for  making 
their  appearance  there,)  and  we  hurried 
up  on  deck  to  look  around,  and  see  the 
Gate. 

Well,  when  we  got  there  we  found  it 
had  come  on  foggy  early  that  morning, 
and  it  was  so  thick  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen,  and  too  cold  to  stay  on  deck.  It 
was  the  6th  of  March,  and  it  wanted  only 
two  weeks  of  being  thirty-eight  years 
after,  that  the  Elizabeth  got  into  the 
same  place. 

The  vessel  was  picking  her  way  along, 
going  very  slowly,  and  then  stopping, 
and  we  supposed  we  were  going  through 
the  Golden  Gate  that  minute.  But  we 
could  not  see  anything,  and  we  thought 
we  would  soon  be  getting  in,  so  by-and- 
by  my  chum  said,  "  Well,  let 's  go  down 
and  get  our  breakfast." 

If  he  had  said  that  ten  minutes  soon- 
er, it  would  have  been  better  luck  for  us, 
for  we  never  got  that  breakfast,  and  we 
needed  it  bad  enough  before  we  got 
through.  It  was  two  days  before  I  got 
anything  to  eat  but  a  handful  of  crack- 
ers soaked  in  salt  water. 

Well,  we  went  down  to  breakfast ;  it 
was  about  seven  or  half-past  seven  in  the 
morning, —  fairly  day.  There  was  a  wo- 
man at  the  table  we  knew  pretty  well, — 
nurse  to  the  baby  in  one  of  the  families 
of  our  friends.  She  was  one  of  these 
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great  big,  good-natured  women,  and 
weighed  about  250  pounds.  We  sat  down 
near  her  and  called  for  something  to  eat, 
when  there  came  an  awful  crash  of  the 
steamer. 

Everybody  knew  instantly  that  we  'd 
struck.  Everything  went  off  the  table 
in  a  heap,  and  this  nurse,  she  went  over, 
too,  baby  and  all.  She  picked  up  the 
baby  and  got  to  her  feet,  and  then  she 
made  a  jump  for  my  chum  and  flung  her 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  yelled,  "  O, 
save  me,  save  me  !  I  'm  going  to  be 
drowned." 

"O,  no,"  says  he,  "you  won't  drown. 
You  're  too  fat ;  you  '11  float." 

He  pulled  away,  and  we  rushed  up  on 
deck.  The  whole  crew  was  there,  and 
everything  in  turmoil.  As  we  got  there, 
the  vessel  struck  again.  There,  right  in 
full  view,  just  off  to  the  right-hand  side, 
was  a  great  bare  bluff,  towering  up  over 
the  vessel.  On  top  of  it  was  a  flagstaff, 
-  we  learned  afterward  that  it  was  a 
surveyor's  monument.  The  sea  was  very 
heavy,  and  the  fog  was  very  thick.  We 
had  pitched  on  the  very  place  where  the 
Elizabeth  struck  the  other  day. 

But  there  was  one  difference.  She 
struck  kind  of  sideling,  grazed  on  the 
reef,  and  slid  off.  We  saw  the  .cliff 
ahead,  tried  to  back  off,  and  the  surf 
threw  the  stern  around,  so  that  a  rock, 
which  the  captain  had  taken  for  Mile 
Rock,  was  right  at  our  stern,  and  pre- 
vented us  from  backing.  Then  the  surf 
kept  driving  her  in,  and  she  struck  near- 
ly broadside  on,  and  the  swell  carried 
her  over  till  she  stuck  on  the  reef,  and 
there  she  was  fixed,  tolerably  safe  for  a 
few  hours,  until  the  beating  broke  her 
to  pieces. 

Well,  at  first  there  was  a  terrible  time, 
of  course, —  all  those  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, and  women,  and  men  too,  praying 
and  crying.  One  lady  threw  up  her 
hands  as  they  were  all  praying  and 
screaming,  and  cried,  "  No  use,  no  use 
in  all  your  praying  now  !  Nothing  but 
the  Lord  Jesus  can  save'us  now!" 


The  tide  was  going  down,  and  the 
Tennessee  stuck  faster  and  faster  on 
the  reef.  Well,  this  same  chief  mate 
Bowling,  that  jumped  overboard  at  Pan- 
ama Bay,  watched  his  chance,  and  took 
a  small  line, —  fastened  about  his  body, 
— and  jumped  overboard  on  one  of  the 
high  seas.  He  was  carried  ashore  and 
thrown  upon  the  rocks,  and  happened 
by  good  luck  to  be  able  to  get  hold  of 
something  and  hang  on  when  the  under- 
tow went  back,  and  then  managed  to 
scramble  up  out  of  reach  of  the  water. 
So  then  they  sent  a  larger  line  over, 
and  then  a  cable  hawser,  from  the  wheel- 
house,  and  three  or  four  other  men  went 
over.  But  the  other  officers  were  trying 
all  the  time  to  get  the  vessel  off ;  and 
meanwhile  this  Tom  Gihon,  the  express 
messenger,  the  one  that  engraved  the 
watch  for  Dowling,  went  to  look  after 
the  ladies  that  were  in  his  charge,  and 
got  them  together.  He  noticed  that 
the  vessel  lay  broadside  right  across 
the  mouth  of  the  cove,  — Indian  Cove, 
they  called  it  up  to  that  time,  —  and 
the  cove  was  so  narrow  that  fifty  feet 
from  the  stern,  or  fifty  feet  from  the 
ship's  nose,  would  have  brought  us  on 
the  cliffs  :  so  while  the  surf  was  pound- 
ing us,  and  breaking  clear  over  that 
wheelhouse,  the  Tennessee  made  a  com- 
paratively calm  water  in  her  lee,  where 
he  thought  a  boat  could  live :  so  he 
got  the  steward  to  help  him,  and  they 
got  a  quarter-boat  down,  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  he  found  he  could 
get  the  ladies  ashore,  so  a  few  of  the 
passengers  that  had  n't  anything  to  do 
turned  in  and  helped  him,  and  finally  he 
got  them  all  safe  to  the  beach.  It  took 
half  the  day, —  O,  'twas  a  tremendous 
job.  He  had  to  threaten  to  kill  the  men 
if  they  didn't  keep  back, —  they  would 
have  rushed  right  over  the  women  and 
children  and  piled  into  the  boat  ;  and 
you  know  that  man  had  to  be  up  to  his* 
waist  in  water  most  of  the  time.  I  was 
plumb  worn  out  helping  pass  the  women 
and  children  over  the  side;  but  Tom 
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Gihon  was  the  strongest  man  I  ever 
saw, — a  real  little  giant  of  a  fellow.  Big 
women  would  jump  into  his  arms  as  the 
boat  came  up  with  the  swell,  and  he 
would  catcH  them.  Sometimes  they 
would  jump  late,  too,  and  'twas  a  long 
ump ;  but  he  caught  them  all. 

When  he  first  went  to  look  after  his 
adies,  while  the  Tennessee  was  knock- 
ng  all  round  on  the  rocks,  he  missed 
VTrs.  Dubois, —  Miss  Sanford  she  was 
hen,  —  and  went  after  her  and  said, 
'  Hurry  up !  " 

"Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?"  says  she. 

He  said,  "  The  vessel 's  ashore  ! " 

She  said,  "  I  thought  it  was  queer  that 
he  steamer  went  bumping  that  way 
hrough  the  Gate." 

She  was  getting  everything  together, 
ust  as  methodical  as  a  Yankee  school- 
narm  would,  you  know.  He  said  he 
.lid  n't  know  what  would  have  become 
her,  if  he  had  n't  gone  after  her. 

All  this  time  the  ship's  bell  kept  toll- 
ng  a  terrible  toll,  sounding  the  Tennes- 
see's doom.  It  sounded  awfully,  scared 
more  people  than  the  wreck  did.  The 
women  took  it  for  the  toll  of  doom.  They 
ired  distress  guns,  too,  thinking  they 
might  be  heard  in  San  Francisco  and 
>ring  out  some  help.  Of  course  there 
was  no  life-saving  station  then,  and  al- 
most no  settlements  in  Mann  County, 
so  they  didn't  look  for  help  from  shore. 

The  sea  was  going  down  all  the  time, 
and  the  ship  settling  down  on  the  reefs, 
so  she  did  n't  roll  as  much  as  she  did  at 
irst.  About  noon  she  broke  in  two,— 
all  that  heavy  machinery  went  right  down 
through  the  bottom.  The  officers  had 
given  up  trying  to  save  the  ship,  and 
they  had  to  hurry  before  the  cabins 
illed  with  water,  to  get  the  bedding- 
out  of  the  berths.  They  had  them  take 
that  and  all  the  sails,  and  get  it  all  ashore 
and  take  hold  and  make  tents  for  the 
people. 

Gihon  had  all  Adams  &  Co.'s  express 
—twelve  or  fourteen  trunks  —  and  he 
went  and  asked  the  officers  if  that  might 


go  ashore  first  of  any  baggage.  He  had 
a  little  ambition  about  it,  as  being  en- 
trusted with  it,  he  said  ;  and  everybody 
turned  in  and  put  them  ashore  for  him, 
because  of  the  way  he  'd  been  doing. 
Then  they  went  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
baggage.  The  men  had  got  ashore, 
what  with  the  hawser  and  boats,  so  the 
passengers  were  all  disposed  of.  Of 
course  some  of  us  were  helping  with 
the  baggage.  I  worked  like  the  devil 
all  day,  and  the  last  piece  of  baggage  I 
got  ashore  was  a  friend's  side-saddle, 
that  was  in  a  locker  in  her  cabin,  way 
down  aft,  and  I  dug  it  out  for  her  just 
as  the  water  was  filling  the  cabin. 

It  was  foggy,  cold  weather,  and  hun- 
dreds of  people  crowded  on  the  little 
beach,  and  not  enough  tents  to  go  round, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers got  guides  from  those  who  had 
been  in  the  country  before,  and  started 
off  across  the  mountains  to  walk  to 
Sausalito.  The  balance  of  them  stayed 
with  us  and  got  tents. 

It  came  on  night,  and  the  officers  left 
the  wreck  and  came  ashore.  Half  way 
up  from  Panama  the  surgeon  had  gone 
crazy  and  cut  his  throat,  but  did  n't 
succeed  in  killing  himself.  They  brought 
him  with  them,  and  wanted  to  get  a 
place  to  put  him,  you  know. 

Well,  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  give 
up  a  place  for  him,  so  I  gave  up  mine. 
Of  course  that  left  me  out.  The  pas- 
sengers had  built  fires  along  the  beach 
from  the  wreckage,  and  some  of  them 
and  the  officers  were  standing  close 
around  these  to  keep  warm.  I  went  and 
stood  around  there  a  while,  too,  but  as  it 
got  on  near  midnight  the  weather  was 
so  cold  I  could  n't  stand  it  any  longer, 
and  I  concluded  to  go  back  to  the  Ten- 
nessee. She  seemed  to  be  hard  and 
fast,  and  I  was  n't  afraid  she  would  go 
to  pieces  before  morning. 

There  was  one  man  on  board, —  the 
watchman,  you  know, —  but  I  did  n't  see 
him.  I  worked  my  way  over  on  the  haw- 
ser, and  went  down  to  the  cabin.  Part  of 
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it  was  under  water,  but  the  balance  of  it, 
near  the  companion  way,  was  high  and 
dry. 

I  went  into  one  of  the  staterooms  and 
hunted  round  for  something,  and  got  a 
couple  of  mattresses  ;  then  I  lay  down 
in  one  of*the  berths  with  a  mattress 
under  and  over  me, —  that  was  the 
nearest  to  any  cover  I  could  find.  This 
was  midnight,  and  I  had  n't  eaten  any- 
thing all  day,  but  I  made  out  as  well  as 
I  could  till  toward  morning.  By  that 
time  the  tide  was  up,  and  the  waves  were 
beginning  to  break  over  the  vessel  again, 
and  she  began  to  go  to  pieces,  so  I  was 
rousted  out.  I  was  the  only  one  on 
board  by  that  time ;  the  watchman  had 
cleared  out.  So  I  climbed  ashore  my- 
self about  daylight,  and  got  in  with  the 
crowd  and  got  a  handful  of  crackers. 

Well,  we  looked  around,  and  saw  that 
during  the  night  the  old  Goliah  had 
come  out  in  answer  to  our  guns,  and  she 
was  lying  off  and  on,  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  help.  When  it  came  fairly  light,  some 
of  the  few  people  that  lived  back  in  the 
surrounding  country  came  along  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  The  Sausalito  peo- 
ple had  heard  about  the  wreck  from  the 
steerage  passengers  that  walked  over. 
Old  Captain  Richardson  was  the  first 
one  to  come, —  the  same  man  after  whom 
Richardson  Bay  was  named.  His  house 
was  at  Sausalito,  and  he  was  a  regular 
old-timer  ;  had  his  ranch  there  in  Mexi- 
can times. 

Presently  I  saw  someone  coming  along 
that  looked  familiar.  I  looked  at  him, 
and  saw  that  it  was  an  old  schoolmate  of 
mine.  I  had  n't  seen  him  since  we  were 
boys  together  in  Connecticut.  That  was 
the  way  things  used  to  happen  those 
days. 

I  sung  out  to  him,  and  he  did  n't  know 
who  I  was  ;  but  after  I  told  him,  he  re- 
membered me  very  well.  He  said  he  was 
working  on  Captain  Richardson's  ranch, 
and  he  offered  to  go  over  the  mountains 
with  me  whenever  I  was  ready,  and  do 
anything  he  could  to  help  me,  you  know. 


The  Goliah  had  got  inshore  by  that  time, 
and  was  going  to  take  off  what  she  could 
of  the  passengers,  the  ladies  particular- 
ly ;  and  the  others  began  to  scatter  off 
in  crowds  across  the  mountains.  My 
friends  who  had  ladies  went  with  the 
Goliah.  so  I  was  ready  to  go  off  at  once 
with  this  man  across  to  Sausalito. 

The  Tennessee  had  begun  to  go  to 
pieces  pretty  badly  when  we  saw  our 
last  of  her.  The  sea  kept  on  just  as 
heavy  as  it  had  been,  and  the  waves  were 
breaking  over  her,  and  would  evidently 
tear  her  to  pieces  in  a  few  hours.  So  we 
left  her,  and  walked  over  across  the  pe- 
ninsula to  Sausalito.  It  was  noplace  at 
all  there,  you  know, —  only  about  half-a- 
dozen  houses.  It  was  used  mostly  as  a 
place  to  get  water  supply  for  the  city. 
They  used  to  send  a  steamer  over,  and 
pump  her  full  of  water,  and  take  her  back 
to  the  city,  and  pump  it  out  again  and 
sell  it.  They  used  to  get  two  bits  a 
bucketful  for  it. 

I  could  n't  get  anything  to  eat  there, 
—  they  couldn't  supply  all  that  crowd, 
you  know ;  and  anyway,  we  all  wanted 
to  get  to  San  Francisco  as  quick  as  we 
could.  I  luckily  got  a  chance  to  come 
over  in  a  Whitehall  boat ;  so  we  em-| 
barked  and  rowed  across,  and  after  some 
hours  got  to  the  old  wharf,  where  the 
corner  of  Sacramento  and  Davis  streets' 
is  now.  That  was  the  old  Long  Wharf, 
you  know.  My  friend  was  there  waiting 
for  me  when  I  came  ashore,  and  it  was 
well  on  in  the  afternoon,  a  good  two  days 
since  I  had  anything  but  those  few 
soaked  crackers.  He  says,  "  Now,  see 
here,  Fred,  we  '11  go  right  up  to  the 
American  Exchange,  and  we  '11  get  a 
good  dinner  ; "  and  my  !  I  guess  we  ate 
enough  to  supply  a  whole  ship's  crew,— 
salmon,  and  venison,  and  wild  ducks. 

He  said  the  Goliah  had  come  near 
being  wrecked  on  the  way  over,  on  South 
Head  ;  she  did  touch,  but  got  off  safe. 
There  was  a  strong  ebb  tide,  and  she 
was  so  heavily  loaded  that  she  was  top- 
heavy.  They  were  almost  more  thank- 
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ful  to  get  over  that,  than  off  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

A  few  days  later  the  passengers  held 
a  meeting  and  voted  thanks  to  Tom  Gi- 
hon,  and  said  all  sorts  of  flattering  things 
about  his  services  in  saving  the  women 
and  children,  you  know,  and  so  on.  They 
all  felt  he  was  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 
It  was  really  wonderful,  the  things  he 
did. 

Captain  Totten  was  the  regular  cap- 
tain of  the  Tennessee  ;  but  he  had  laid 
off  that  trip  for  some  reason,  and  his 
first  officer,  Mellus,  had  taken  charge  of 
the  ship  to  bring  her  up.  They  laid  the 
accident  to  him,  for  he  ought  not  to  have 
tried  to  make  the  Gate  in  that  fog  with- 
out more  care.  It  appeared  that  the 
Sierra  Nevada  could  be  seen  going  in 
ahead  of  us,  and  we  had  followed  her : 
Mellus  did  n't  want  the  opposition  boat 
to  go  in  ahead  and  report  that  we  were 
outside.  Then  the  fog  came  down,  and 
separated  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  us  ; 
but  Mellus  pushed  on,  till  he  thought 
he  saw  Mile  Rock,  and  started  to  go 
straight  in.  That  was  the  rock  that  later 
prevented  us  from  backing  off  ;  that  was 
the  cause  of  all  our  discomfiture.  We 


were  really  four  and  one  half  miles  north 
of  the  Heads. 

The  whole  shore  along  there,  from  the 
Gate  to  Point  Reyes,  is  one  mass  of 
bluff  rocks ;  but  there  chanced  to  be  just 
one  little  opening  in  the  bluffs,  and  the 
ship  struck  that,  out  of  miles  she  might 
have  hit  where  there  would  n't  have  been 
a  chance  for  us  ;  and  then  she  just  hap- 
pened to  strike  in  such  a  way  on  the 
ledge  of  sunken  rock  across  in  front  of 
this,  that  the  swell  took  her  fairly  up  on 
it  and  stuck  her  there,  and  left  us  free 
passage  to  the  little  cove,  and  time  to 
get  there.  It  seemed  like  a  miracle. 

There  were  three  sketches  taken  of 
the  wreck.  The  best  was  Captain  Tot- 
ten's.  As  soon  as  he  heard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  wreck,  he  burst  everything 
to  get  to  it,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
reach  us.  His  sketch  was  made  into  a 
wood  cut  and  printed  as  one  of  the  letter 
heads  that  old  Californians  used  to  write 
home  on.  I  wrote  on  one,  and  the  pic- 
ture in  this  article  is  a  drawing  made 
from  that  old  letter  head. 

But  all  old-timers  know  all  about  the 
Tennessee,  and  how  the  little  cove  came 
to  be  named. 

Fred  M.  Stocking. 
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THE  SHERMAN  OF  EARLY  DAYS. 


THE  papers  will  be  full  for  some  time 
doubtless,  with  eulogies  and  reminis- 
cences of  Sherman,  and  estimates  of  him 
as  a  military  man  ;  and  I  am  pleased  and 
gratified  to  see  how  high  these  estimates 
are.  Foreign  military  critics,  who  would 
surely  have  no  reason  for  any  bias  such 
as  might  affect  Americans  in  speaking 
of  one  of  their  war  heroes,  describe  his 
qualities  in  terms  that  endorse  Ameri- 
can pride.  Both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  there  are  those  that  are  compe- 
tent to  make  these  criticisms  of  the  sol- 
dier ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  those  that 
knew  him  in  war  times  and  since,  to 
give  reminiscences  of  theman.  But  there 
is  one  episode  in  Sherman's  life  of  which 
I  am  probably  the  only  surviving  sharer; 
and  though  I  kept  no  journal  of  that 
period,  and  my  recollections  of  it  are  not 
very  definite  or  specific,  they  are  strong, 
and  have  been  influential  in  my  life  ; 
and  they  include  one  or  two  things  I 
want  to  see  said  about  Sherman,  while 
he  is  being  spoken  of  in  so  many  aspects, 
as  soldier  and  citizen.  I  refer  to  his  early 
business  career  in  California. 

I  was  a  bank  clerk  with  him  when  he  was 
in  charge  of  Lucas,  Turner  &  Company's 
San  Francisco  branch.  I  was  a  mere  lad 
in  my  teens,  and  had  just  come  to  San 
Francisco,  and  my  stepfather,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  secured  for  me  this  place 
in  the  bank,  which  had  been  opened  in 
1853,  and  had  now  grown  so  that  they 
needed  more  help.  It  was  about  my 
first  business  experience.  This  was  in 
December,  1854,  I  think,  so  that  for 
more  than  two  years  I  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  General  Sherman ;  and  the 
relation  was  so  cordial  that  since  he  left 
here  I  have  continued  to  be  honored 
with  his  friendship,  and  have  corres- 
ponded with  him,  more  or  less.  As  I 
said,  I  presume  I  am  the  only  surviving 


person  who  was  connected  with  this 
bank  during  Sherman's  management ;  it 
is  possible  that  two  of  the  other  clerks 
are  living, —  George  Helland,  who  went 
to  China  many  years  ago,  and  John 
Sears,  neither  of  whom  have  I  heard 
from  for  some  time. 

The  thing  that  I  especially  wish  to 
speak  of  in  Sherman,  as  I  knew  him  at 
that  date,  is  the  singular  impression  his 
personal  character  made  upon  a  young 
man.  I  have  always  had  toward  him  a 
different  feeling  from  that  I  experience 
toward  most  men, —  a  sort  of  admiration 
and  a  sense  of  looking  up  to  him  as  one 
above  other  men, —  a  regard  that  had  in 
it  not  a  little  of  reverence. 

He  was  very  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward, rather  blunt  in  his  manner,  and 
outspoken,  and  yet  withal  a  man  of  very 
kind  heart  and  very  genial  nature.  In 
spite  of  his  short  way  of  expressing  him- 
self,—  off-hand,  and  without  smoothing 
anything, —  people  always  liked  him  ; 
there  was  a  personal  quality  that  drew 
them  to  him, —  everyone  admitted  it  that 
came  near  him.  He  was  not  a  striking 
man  in  any  way  to  meet, —  not  a  man  of 
impressive  appearance.  He  was  rather 
thin,  and  had  a  certain  aspect  of  ill 
health,  and  this  was  far  more  marked  in 
early  days, —  perhaps  because  he  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  asthma  in  San 
Francisco.  You  would  have  thought  he 
was  an  invalid,  to  look  at  his  build  and 
peculiarly  pinched  look  about  the  mouth, 
but  he  had  none  of  the  invalid's  languor 
in  his  movements,  which  were  full  of 
life  and  decision,  and  soon  disabused  one  j 
of  the  feeling  that  his  looks  gave.  The 
pictures  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  his  ap- 
pearance, except  for  the  absence  of  the 
reddish,  or  sandy,  color  of  hair  and  whis- 
kers. He  was  of  medium  height,  and 
perhaps  looked  taller  because  of  his 
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build  and  his  military  bearing.  But 
though  without  especial  physical  advan- 
tages, he  always  attracted  those  who 
met  him. 

I  do  not  think  he  was  a  definitely  re- 
ligious man.  He  made  no  church  con- 
nections while  here,  nor  do  I  think  he 
attended  church  regularly.  Of  course, 
as  is  well  known,  his  wife  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  he  respected  her  faith,  but 
committed  himself  to  no  creed.  But  he 
had  something  more  than  an  ordinary 
integrity  of  character  and  fidelity  to  his 
conscience.  He  was  a  man  who  made  a 
model  for  a  young  man  to  look  up  to,— 
stainless,  and  high-minded,  and  honor- 
able in  every  respect.  If  impulsive  in 
speech,  he  was  guarded  and  self-con- 
trolled in  conduct. 

This  trait  of  self-control  came  out  in 
his  business  character  as  a  marked  cau- 
tion. Singularly  enough,  in  a  man  whose 
military  record  was  characterized  by 
dash,  by  fixing  his  goal  and  cutting 
straight  to  it,  where  Grant  would  dog- 
gedly wait  and  wear  out  opposition,  Sher- 
man's caution  was  his  most  noteworthy 
business  trait.  He  was  very  safe,  and 
considered  slow  in  those  days.  His  pru- 
dence was  doubtless  the  more  striking, 
because  those  were  such  reckless  times. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  it  now.  It  seems  a 
dream  to  me,  when  I  look  back  and  re- 
member the  rush  and  cheerful  riskiness 
of  everything,  and  the  kind  of  securities 
that  floated.  Everybody  expected  to 
come  out  all  right,  anyway  ;  if  he  lost  to- 
day, better  luck  tomorrow.  There  was 
the  Meiggs  affair, —  one  of  the  most 
amazing  occurrences  in  commercial 
history.  Every  Californian  knows  the 
story  :  that  Harry  Meiggs  was  city  treas- 
urer, and  issued  city  scrip  with  his  sig- 
nature to  any  extent  that  he  wished,  and 
passed  it  on  the  banks  ;  then  he  bought 
a  schooner,  fitted  and  loaded  her,  took 
his  plunder  aboard  and  went  off  to  Peru, 
where  he  became  a  money  king.  He 
wrote  back  to  San  Francisco,  entertained 
Californians  in  Peru,  and  seems  never  to 


have  regarded  himself  as  anything  but  a 
successful  good  fellow  ;  nor,  in  fact,  did 
the  plundered  city  take  the  occurrence 
much  more  gravely.  People  regarded 
the  magnitude  of  the  roguery  with  a  sort 
of  friendly  pride,  and  could  not  help 
being  somewhat  tickled  by  its  coolness. 
It  was  a  joke  on  them,  and  they  so  ac- 
cepted it.  There  was  a  succession  of 
such  episodes. 

But  Sherman  kept  clear  of  all  such 
things.  He  would  not  touch  doubtful 
paper.  He  got  a  little  of  Meiggs's,  but 
not  much,  and  some  things  that  caught 
others  he  kept  entirely  out  of.  His 
sense  of  integrity  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this,  perhaps  :  he  was  a  manager,  in 
charge  of  the.  interests  of  others,  and  had 
no  right  to  be  careless  with  them.  But 
he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  reckless, 
impulsive  ways  of  doing  business,  any- 
way. I  remember  very  well  his  manner 
in  addressing  a  person  of  whom  he  felt 
at  all  suspicious.  If  any  one  came  into 
the  bank  whose  credit  was  not  good,  Mr. 
Sherman  was  very  abrupt  and  forbidding 
to  him.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he 
sometimes  gave  offense  in  this  way,  and 
lost  custom  ;  that  people  would  go  to 
Sherman  and  be  abruptly  refused,  and 
straight  from  him  to  Ralston  and  be  cor- 
dially accommodated.  However  that  it 
is,  he  was  quietly  observant,  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  shrewd  foresight,  which 
more  than  once  saved  the  bank  from 
losses.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  taking  a 
very  active  part  in  business,  but  he 
would  notice  indications  of  something 
shaky  before  others  were  afraid,  and  it 
was  owing  to  this  foresight  and  pru- 
dence that  Lucas,  Turner  &  Company 
came  out  all  right  in  1856,  when  so  many 
went  to  pieces,  after  the  great  Page, 
Bacon  &  Company  failure. 

Yet,  I  think,  as  a  banker  Sherman 
was  a  little  out  of  his  sphere.  I  do  not 
believe  he  ever  liked  it  much,  or  felt 
sure  of  himself  and  his  own  action  in  it. 
Looking  back  now,  I  feel  that  this  sort 
of  self-distrust  had  something  to  do  with 
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his  marked  caution,  compared  with  the 
certainty  and  promptitude  of  his  judg- 
ment in  military  life.  He  came  upon  his 
own  ground  when  he  became  a  military 
commander.  It  was  the  events  of  1861 
that  made  him  great.  He  was  not  with- 
out the  family  clearness  of  head  and 
financial  sense ;  but  if  the  war  had  not 
occurred,  he  would  probably  never  have 
been  heard  of.  He  would  have  been  a 
fair  success  as  a  business  man, —  he 
never  would  have  been  a  failure  any- 
where ;  but  he  would  have  been  merely 
one  of  the  many  honest,  safe,  moderate 
business  men  in  our  cities.  It  is  not 
often  a  man's  one  great  opportunity  to 
be  his  very  best  comes  to  him,  as  Sher- 
man's did  in  1861.  Most  men  go  through 
life  without  ever  showing  or  knowing 
what  they  might  be  at  best. 

The  vigilante  time  was,  as  is  well 
known,  the  most  striking  episode  of 
Sherman's  San  Francisco  life.  It  has 
been  so  often  spoken  of  in  print,  by  him- 
self and  others,  that  I  need  say  little  of 
it,  confining  myself  rather  to  that  least 
known  aspect  of  his  life  which  is  to  me 
the  best  known.  He  had  been  appointed 
major-general  of  the  State  militia,  and 
when  the  vigilantes  took  things  into 
their  hands,  with  the  arrest  of  Casey,  his 
military  horror  of  mutiny,  and  his  nat- 
ural bent  toward  regularity  and  fidelity 
to  law,  set  him  into  strong  opposition  to 
the  movement.  It  put  him  into  a  very 
difficult  position  in  the  community,  for 
almost  all  the  better  class  of  business 
men  were  vigilantes.  To  take  the  stand 
he  did,  put  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  major- 
ity on  the  side  of  all  scoundrelism,  and 
he  became  very  unpopular.  They  mar- 
veled at  him.  But  no  unpopularity  or 
loss  in  the  world  could  have  altered  Sher- 
man's action,  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  a  course  was  right.  As  com- 
mander of  the  militia,  it  became  his  duty 
to  oppose  in  arms  his  best  business  asso- 
ciates and  the  character  and  wealth  of 
the  community,  and  he  was  entirely 
ready  to  do  it.  General  Wool,  who  was 


in  command  of  the  regulars  of  the  Coast, 
had  promised  to  him  and  the  governor, 
Johnson,  the  necessary  arms  and  equip- 
ments ;  but  he  failed  to  carry  out  his 
promise,  and  Sherman  was  so  disgusted 
that  he  resigned  from  the  militia, —  a 
most  fortunate  thing  for  himself  and  the 
bank,  and  perhaps  for  the  State.  For 
him  to  have  remained  in  command  would 
have  meant  fighting,  and  something  very 
much  like  a  small  civil  war,  and  the  bank 
possibly  would  have  been  ruined,  and  per- 
haps many  graver  consequences  would 
have  followed.  No  consideration  of  his 
own  life  or  interests  would  have  re- 
strained him.  His  principle  was  invin- 
cible. Nor  were  the  vigilantes  in  a 
position  where  they  could  or  would  have 
yielded  to  force.  It  was  a  case  where 
both  sides  were  in  the  right,  and  neither 
could  have  yielded. 

I  wish  especially  to  speak  of  Sherman 
in  his  personal  relation  to  the  young  men 
in  his  employment.  This  was  a  singu- 
larly kind  and  fatherly  one.  Not  only 
was  he  always  considerate  and  friendly 
in  the  day's  intercourse,  but  he  followed 
us  outside  of  business  hours  with  a  sin- 
cere interest  and  sympathy.  He  used 
to  invite  the  clerks  to  his  house  to  din- 
ner from  time  to  time,  on  which  occa- 
sion Mrs.  Sherman  joined  with  him  in 
making  it  pleasant  for  the  young  fel- 
lows. Many  of  us  were  very  young  and 
away  from  home,  and  it  can  be  imagined 
how  we  enjoyed  this  bit  of  home  life  in 
a  city  of  comparatively  little  such.  They 
lived  very  quietly,  entertaining  unosten- 
tatiously ;  their  home  life  and  ways  were 
cordial  and  simple.  They  first  lived  on 
Green  Street,  near  Stockton  Street,  in 
a  little  brick  house,  in  what  was  then 
considered  the  best  quarter  of  town ; 
and  afterward,  when  Rincon  Hill  had 
become  the  fashionable  quarter,  Sher- 
man traded  off  the  Green  Street  house, 
bought  a  lot  on  Harrison  Street,  and 
built  there.  He  lived  on  Rincon  Hill 
until  he  gave  up  business,  in  1857 ;  he 
then  left  his  house  in  charge  of  his  at- 
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torney,  Mr.  S.  M.  Bowman,  who  lived 
next  door.  He  had  two  children  at  the 
time  we  clerks  used  to  visit  his  house, 
if  I  remember  right, —  a  girl  and  a  boy. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  friendly  family  life, 
and  I,  for  one,  appreciated  the  privilege 
of  admission  to  it.  Nor  have  I  forgot- 
ten Mrs.  Sherman's  motherly  reception 
of  the  employees,  when  General  Sher- 
man brought  them  to  the  house. 

His  sympathetic  interest  in  us  did  not 
cease  when  the  business  relation  closed. 
He  was  always  glad  to  hear  of  our  for- 
tunes, glad  to  assist  us  in  any  way  he 
thought  right,  if  we  showed  ourselves 
worthy.  When  he  came  to  California 
last,  he  visited  me  at  my  house  in  Oak- 
land, and  spent  a  day  there,  showing  a 
friendliness  undiminished  by  years  and 
absence  and  the  attainment  of  great 
fame;  and  I  did  not  find  him  altered  in 
any  material  respect  from  the  simple, 
blunt,  lovable  employer  and  high  mind- 
ed and  honorable  man  of  my  boyish 
knowledge.  Taking  him  entirely  apart 
from  his  military  greatness,  he  was  sure- 
ly one  of  the  noblest  of  men, — whole  in 
every  respect. 

I  have  been  looking  over  my  letters 
from  him,  and  though  they  are  a  little 
personal,  and  contain  nothing  striking 
in  a  literary  or  anecdotic  way,  they  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  man  in  his  rela- 
tion with  younger  men,  and  show  so 
well  the  trait  I  have  been  describing, — 
his  continuing  interest  in  a  young  fel- 
low he  had  once  thought  worthy  of  it, 
and  his  appreciation  of  such  a  man's 
modest  successes  or  standing  in  his  com- 
munity, that  I  venture  to  close  with  a 
couple  of  typical  ones  : — 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Oct.  16,  1870. 
W.  C.  LITTLE,  Oakland  — 

Dear  Little:  I  regret  in  my  somewhat  hurried  visit 
to  California  I  was  enabled  to  see  so  little  of  you 
and  your  family,  also  that  I  was  unable  to  return 
the  visit  of  your  father  and  mother.  I  wish  you 
would  make  my  excuses. 

I  assure  you  that  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  how 


well  you  stood  with  all  your  neighbors.  What  a  nice 
home  you  have,  for  I  saw  it  in  the  brightest  moon- 
light; and  I  add  the  earnest  hope  that  you  will  pros- 
per in  your  business,  and  become  a  man  of  note  in 
California. 

Some  of  our  old  banking  companions  have  not  done 
as  well  as  you,  and  I  infer  did  not  deserve  to.  There 

is ,  I  pity  him  for  many  reasons,  but  the  cause 

of  his  misfortunes  is  plain  and  palpable  to  any  ob- 
server. .  . 

I  have  always  felt  kindly  to  the  bank  clerks,  but 

when  they  behave  like and ,  I  cannot  be 

responsible  for  them.     I  beg  to  assure  you  and  the 
others  of  my  confidence,  respect,  and  best  wishes 
Love  to  your  wife  and  children. 
Truly  your  friend, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General. 

HEADQUARTERS  ARMY  OK  THE   UNITED   STATES, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Nov.  26,  1877. 
W.  C.  LITTLE,  Esq.,  Oakland, 

Dear  Little:  I  was  glad  to  receive  your  letter, 
and  to  learn  from  it  that  you  propose  to  interest 
yourself  in  getting  up  a  good  Company  of  Cavalry, 
etc.,  and  that  you  wanted  a  Gatling  Gun. 

The  President,  Secretary  of  War,  nor  General 
Sherman,  can  issue  public  property  to  citizens  with- 
out a  specific  law.  The  law  authorizes  the  distribu- 
tion to  States,  arms  and  munitions  annually,  to  the 
value  of  $200,000,  in  the  ratio  of  population. 

California  has  already  drawn  her  quota — indeed, 
is  overdrawn  $26,984.56,  including  some  Gatling 
Guns.  So  you  were  misinformed,  in  saying  that 
Gatling  Guns  were  not  issued  to  States.  But  you 
ought  not  to  have  Gatling  Guns  with  cavalry.  Each 
arm  of  service  should  stick  to  its  peculiar  weapon 
— Infantry  to  the  rifle,  and  nothing  else;  Artillery 
to  guns  on  wheels,  and  Cavalry  to  horses,  pistols, 
carbine  and  saber.  If  Cavalry  is  moving  in  large 
masses,  a  battery  or  section  of  guns  should  be  de- 
tached with  them,  managed  by  a  detachment  of  Ar- 
tillery. Cavalry  cannot  watch  the  horses  and  guns, 
too.  These  would  surely  be  lost  in  a  street  fight,  or 
if  attacked  by  Infantry. 

Young  soldiers  fail  by  trying  too  much  ;  and  this 
mistake  cost  us  dearly  in  our  civil  war.  If  you  can 
make  a  good  company  of  Cavalry,  you  will  do 
enough,  and  should  leave  the  guns  to  some  Artillery 
company. 

We  have  daily  application  of  this  very  kind,  and 
have  a  formal  blank  letter  in  reply  ;  but  you  see  I 
answer  you  more  at  length,  out  of  personal  regard. 

I  agree  with  you  perfectly,  that  there  exists 
abundant  reasons  for  persons  interested  in  life  and 
property  to  organize  militia  companies  for  the  pro- 
tection of  vested  interests. 

Always  wishing  you  and  yours  abundant  prosper- 
ity, I  am,  as  ever,  your  friend, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General. 
W.    C.   Little. 
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WHY   THE  POLITICAL  "BOSS"  IS  A  POWER. 


IN  his  admirable  analysis  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth,  Mr.  Bryce  declares 
that  the  only  conspicuous  political  fail- 
ure of  the  American  people  is  in  the 
government  of  cities.  The  criticism  is 
just.  Municipal  government  is  the  only 
branch  of  politics  of  which  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  scientific  knowledge.  Ex- 
perience we  have  had  our  full  share  of  ; 
the  history  of  municipal  government  in 
this  country,  if  it  could  be  written,  would 
present  a  narrative  more  entertaining 
and  certainly  more  instructive  than  the 
criminal  records  of  France.  Bnt  expe- 
rience alone  is  not  knowledge.  We  have 
not  yet  profited  by  our  experience  ;  have 
not  classified  it  and  digested  it. 

In  the  government  of  cities  we  have 
not  reasoned,  but  have  blundered  blindly 
along,  hoping  that  all  will  be  best.  It  is 
the  fault  of  democratic  governments  to 
blunder,  but  in  the  case  of  national  and 
State  governments  we  have  certain  fixed 
and  fast  principles  which  prevent  our 
straying  very  far  from  the  right  path. 
In  municipal  government  we  have  no 
such  guides,  and  we  stumble  along  in 
the  dark,  more  often  doing  what  is 
wrong  than  what  is  right. 

This  state  of  affairs  results  partly  from 
the  fact  that  cities  have  outgrown  the 
machinery  devised  for  their  government. 
The  city  government  is  today  essential- 
ly the  same  as  the  town  government  of 
two  hundred  years  ago.  The  needs  of 
the  city  have  grown,  the  circumstances 
have  changed,  until  the  machinery  of 
government  needs  radical  amendment. 
That  this  evolution  is  now  going  on  in 
the  cities  of  the  Eastern  States  seems 
to  be  wholly  unknown  out  here,  and  it 
will  probably  be  long  before  we  follow 
their  changes. 

But  while  the  failure  ot  our  govern- 
ment of  cities  is  partly  the  result  of  de- 


fects in  the  machinery,  it  is  largely  the 
result  of  the  wrong  manner  in  which  we 
run  that  machinery.  It  is  a  fundamen- 
tal error  to  suppose  that  a  city  election 
is  to  be  decided  on  the  same  questions 
that  determine  our  support  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  national  or  State  tickets. 
If  you  ask  a  man  whether  he  considers 
that  it  will  make  any  difference  in  the 
government  of  the  city  whether  the 
mayor  and  supervisors  are  free  traders 
or  McKinley  protectionists,  he  will  of 
course  answer,  no  ;  that  is,  if  he  is  men- 
tally capable  of  answering  at  all.  But 
if  you  ask  him  if  it  makes  a  difference 
whether  these  officers  are  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  he  will  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  answer,  yes.  And  he  will  be  as 
wrong  in  this  answer  as  he  was  right  in 
his  former  one. 

The  administration  of  a  city  govern- 
ment is  purely  a  business,  not  a  politi- 
cal matter.  There  are  questions  of  busi- 
ness policy  constantly  arising,  but  politi- 
cal questions  never  properly  enter.  The 
necessity  of  the  city  government  arises 
from  the  fact  that  people  live  closely 
packed  together,  creating  new  necessi- 
ties, making  possible  new  conveniences. 
They  elbow  against  each  other,and  there 
is  more  of  friction  than  you  find  in  the 
open  country.  The  increased  traffic  on 
the  streets  necessitates  pavements  and 
sidewalks  ;  the  crowding  necessitates 
sewers  and  other  sanitary  regulations  ; 
the  opportunities  for  hiding  attract 
criminals  ;  acts  of  violence  and  crime 
necessitate  increased  police  regulation, 
and  the  lighting  of  the  streets  at  night  ; 
considerations  of  health  necessitate  the 
bringing  of  water  from  a  distance  ;  the 
danger  of  extensive  conflagrations  ne- 
cessitates a  fire  department ;  and  all 
these  things  necessitate  a  local  legisla- 
tive body,  and  a  local  taxing  machinery. 
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They  render  necessary  a  complex  local 
government  ;  but  the  functions  of  this 
government  are  of  a  purely  business 
character. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  selection 
of  city  officers  depends  upon  the  char- 
acters of  the  individual  candidates,  not 
upon  their  national  and  State  political 
affiliations.  To  the  extent  that  these 
broader  political  considerations  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  a  city  election,  they  tend 
to  obscure  the  true  issues  of  that  elec- 
tion, and  to  render  the  municipal  govern- 
ment less  wise  and  less  effective. 

It  is  true  that  many  people  consider 
the  control  of  the  city  government  essen- 
tial to  success  in  State  and  national 
affairs,  but  this  view  ignores  the  real 
force  by  which  elections  should  be  de- 
cided, and  generally  are  decided.  The 
object  of  controllingthe  city  government 
according  to  these  people  is  to  provide 
places  for  the  party  workers.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  they  work  for  the  party  that 
gives  them  employment,  and  the  city 
government  must  be  secured  in  order  to 
secure  their  services.  What  a  degraded 
thing  does  politics  become  in  this  view 
of  the  subject!  In  order  to  secure  the 
support  of  a  band  of  office-seekers  who 
are  admittedly  in  politics  merely  to  make 
an  easy  living,  and  who  swing  from  one 
party  to  the  other  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pecuniary  consideration  they  are 
offered,  we  abandon  to  them  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cities,  involving  in  the  ag- 
gregate the  expenditure  of  more  money 
than  is  raised  by  both  the  national  and 
State  governments.  In  1880  the  total 
net  debt  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  was  $124,027,868 ;  that  of  the  cit- 
ies was  $648,803,106. 

In  1890  the  municipal  debt  amounted 
to  $720,665,551,  an  increase  of  $71,862,- 
445,  or  1 1.  +  percent.  This  debt  amounts 
to  more  than  twice  the  assessed  valua- 
tion of  the  personal  property  in  the  city. 
Surely  the  handling  of  this  debt  alone, 
with  the  annual  payment  of  $34,550,236, 
for  interest  is  a  matter  deserving  care- 


ful consideration,  and  the  selection  of 
the  best  financiers.  When  the  regular 
expenses  of  carrying  on  the  city  govern- 
ments are  considered  the  case  becomes 
stronger. 

And  when  we  consider  the  people  who 
are  set  aside  and  ignored  in  order  to 
propitiate  these  parasites,  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  city  governments  to  them 
becomes  still  more  indefensible.  Re- 
duced to  its  simplest  statement  it  is  this  : 
there  are  more  people  in  the  cities  whose 
support  of  one  or  the  other  party  can  be 
purchased  by  promise  of  office  than 
there  are  people  who  will  support  the 
party  on  principle.  The  statement  of 
such  a  principle  is  its  refutation.  And 
yet  city  elections  are  conducted  on  this 
principle,  and  every  consideration  of 
municipal  policy  must  give  way  to  the 
necessity  for  securing  the  support  of 
these  self  seekers  on  the  national  and 
State  tickets. 

It  is  this  ability  to  force  into  munici- 
pal contests  questions  that  have  no  con- 
nection with  them,  and  thereby  to  drive 
out  of  consideration  questions  of  muni- 
cipal policy,  that  creates  the  opportunity 
for  "  boss  "  rule.  It  is  the  large  number 
of  clerkships,  the  extensive  patronage 
rendered  necessary  by  the  complex  busi- 
ness operations  of  the  city  government, 
that  furnishes  the  incentive  for  the 
activity  of  the  boss. 

The  genesis  of  the  boss  is  an  easy  and 
natural  one.  He  is  usually  a  saloon- 
keeper, who,  through  his  business,  be- 
comes acquainted  with  a  number  of 
those  who  are  in  politics  for  revenue 
only,  or  as  they  express  it,  are  "not  in 
politics  for  their  health."  He  gets  a 
candidate  nominated  for  some  office 
having  considerable  patronage,  and  then 
secures  his  election  by  the  promise  of 
positions  in  the  office  to  effective  work- 
ers, and  by  personal  appeals,  including 
the  trading  of  votes  for  other  candidates. 

The  boss  then  has  his  hold.  His  ap- 
pointees pay  him  a  certain  part  of  their 
salaries  each  month,  and  this  forms  a 
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corruption  fund  to  be  used  at  the  next 
election.  There  is  a  grim  spice  of  hu- 
mor about  the  fact  that  this  money,  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  for  the 
debauchery  of  the  franchise,  and  the 
overthrow  of  honest  elections,  is  col- 
lected from  the  people  themselves.  The 
poor,  long  suffering  public  furnishes  the 
funds  to  be  used  in  forging  the  chains  of 
its  own  political  slavery. 

At  the  next  election,  with  this  cor- 
ruption fund,  and  with  an  increased  fol- 
lowing secured  by  promises  of  appoint- 
ments in  other  offices,  the  boss  gains 
more  ground,  and  swells  the  contribu- 
tions to  his  corruption  fund.  This  con- 
tinues until  he  has  secured  the  local 
party  organization,  and  is  able  to  dictate 
all  the  local  nominees  of  the  party. 
But  while  he  is  able  to  dictate  all  the 
nominations,  he  does  not  attempt  to 
control  all  the  nominees.  That  would 
defeat  his  purpose.  He  places  some 
good  men  on  the  ticket,  men  known 
throughout  the  community  for  honesty 
and  integrity.  The  offices  having  pat- 
ronage he  fills  with  unknown  men  who 
will  do  his  bidding.  The  innocent  voter 
glances  down  the  ticket,  sees  the  good 
names,  and  supposes  all  the  nominees 
to  be  like  them.  It  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  know  about  all  the  men 
on  the  ticket  ;  so  he  votes  it  straight, 
and  considers  that  he  has  done  his  duty. 

This  statement  of  the  methods  of  the 
boss  indicates  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  his  power.  He  is  able  to  gain  the 
party  organization  through  the  refusal 
of  the  better  class  of  the  community  to 
attend  the  primaries,  and  to  join  the 
clubs.  But  for  this  refusal  there  is  some 
excuse.  The  statement  of  the  experi- 
ence of  one  attempt  by  honest  citizens 
to  do  their  duty  in  this  way  will  illus- 
trate the  difficulty.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  1888  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  the  organization  of  one  of  the 
Democratic  clubs.  A  number  of  promi- 
nent citizens  joined  the  club,  and  when 
the  time  came  to  elect  delegates  for  the 


convention,  they  had  a  majority  of  the 
membership.  On  the  night  of  the  elec- 
tion they  went  to  the  meeting,  prepared 
to  send  good  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion. They  found  the  room  crowded  by 
"workers"  from  other  precincts,  and 
when  they  reached  the  ballot-box,  found 
that  all  their  names  had  been  voted  by 
other  parties.  The  delegates  of  the  boss 
were  unanimously  elected.  The  respect- 
able members  presented  a  protest  to 
the  county  committee,  and  the  protest 
was  promptly  overruled.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  matter. 

But  the  control  of  the  party  organiza- 
tion would  be  an  empty  thing  were  the 
boss  unable  to  elect  his  ticket.  And  his 
ability  to  elect  it  arises  from  the  willing- 
ness of  respectable  and  honest  men  to 
accept  nomination  at  his  hands.  If  every 
man  who  honestly  believes  bossism  de- 
structive of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  would  refuse  to  accept  a  nomi- 
nation from  a  convention  dominated  by 
a  political  boss,  the  power  of  the  boss 
would  be  immediately  broken.  By  ac- 
cepting such  a  nomination,  a  man  places 
himself  upon  a  level  with  the  creatures 
of  the  boss,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to 
perpetuate  the  system. 

It  is  urged  that  a  man  cannot  run  for 
political  office  without  going  to  the  boss 
for  his  nomination.  Perhaps  that  is  true 
at  the  present  time.  But  if  it  is,  it  is 
merely  because  acquiescence  in  the 
methods  of  the  boss  in  former  elections 
has  given  him  the  power  to  dictate.  The 
boss  would  not  have  this  power  if  he 
had  not  gained  it  by  the  tacit  support  of 
respectable  citizens  who  have  accepted 
nomination  at  his  hands. 

And  is  it  so  necessary  to  run  for  po- 
litical office  that  a  man  must  give  up  his 
honor  and  his  manhood  to  secure  a  nom- 
ination ?  What  little  good  he  may  do 
by  the  honest  administration  of  his  of- 
fice is  more  than  offset  by  the  corrup- 
tion practiced  in  other  departments 
which  he  has  assisted  in  handing  over 
to  the  boss.  And  there  is  certainly  no 
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honor  to  be  gained  by  securing  an  office 
under  these  circumstances.  There  is 
nothing  left  to  the  office  but  the  salary, 
and  any  salary  is  but  a  small  recompense 
to  the  loss  of  reputation  and  the  respect 
of  the  community.  It  is  no  defense  for 
such  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  made  no 
promises  in  return  for  his  nomination. 
Of  course  he  has  not.  No  promises 
were  wanted.  All  that  was  asked  was 
the  use  of  a  respectable  name,  in  order 
to  carry  through  those  who  had  made 
promises.  The  acceptance  of  the  nom- 
ination is  all  that  the  boss  asks,  and 
when  that  acceptance  is  given  the  debt 
is  paid. 

There  is  another  class  of  respectable 
men  who  assist  materially  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  system  of  bossism.  These  are 
those  who  say  that  the  boss  is  a  neces- 
sary evil  in  American  politics.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  necessary  evil  is  the  most 
pernicious  doctrine  in  all  its  phases  that 
ever  gained  a  respectable  following.  No 
evil  is  necessary  if  the  people  will  but 
rise  against  it.  And  why  corruption 
and  extravagance  are  so  necessary  a 
characteristic  of  the  American  people, 
that  it  is  unwise  for  them  to  struggle 
against  these  elements  in  American 
politics,  is  a  thing  that  passes  the  com- 
prehension of  the  average  mind. 

The  work  of  the  boss,  aside  from  pur- 
chasing votes,  collecting  assessments 
from  public  officials,  and  carrying 
through  corrupt  legislation,  consists  in 
keeping  up  the  party  organization.  From 
among  his  followers  he  furnishes  mem- 
bers of  the  county  committee,  a  secre- 
tary to  perform  the  greater  part  of  the 
committee's  work,  secretaries  for  the 
precinct  clubs,  and  clerks  for  the  nat- 
uralization bureaus.  The  apologists  of 
the  boss  claim  that  none  of  these  posi- 
tions could  be  filled  without  the  boss 
system.  Indeed  they  go  further,  and  de- 
clare that  there  would  be  no  interest  in 
politics  were  the  followers  of  the  boss 
not  on  hand  to  create  enthusiasm. 

The  first  answer  to  this  is  a  general 


denial.  To  assert  that  the  only  persons 
who  take  an  interest  in  politics  are  those 
who  make  a  living  out  of  political  activ- 
ity, is  an  insult  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people,  and  is  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  money  for  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  campaign  is  furnished 
by  men  who  would  not  accept  public 
office.  The  American  people  do  take  a 
strong  interest  in  politics ;  and  if  they 
absent  themselves  from  the  primaries,  it 
is  because  they  consider  it  useless  to 
attempt  to  overcome  the  machinations 
of  the  boss  and  his  cohorts.  If  they  are 
not  to  be  found  on  the  county  commit- 
tees, it  is  because  membership  on  those 
committees  is  the  gift  of  the  boss,  and 
he  has  no  use  for  honest  men  there. 

Those  who  consider  the  activity  of  the 
boss  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
party,  should  not  forget  the  danger  that 
arises  from  turning  over  the  party  or- 
ganization to  him.  He  admittedly  has 
no  interest  in  the  party  beyond  what  he 
can  make  out  of  it,  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  abandon  principle  for  profit. 
How  many  times  have  the  bosses  of 
New  York  City  handed  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State  and  the  nation  for 
the  sake  of  gaining  the  local  offices 
where  plunder  is  plenty  ?  In  the  elec- 
tion just  held  in  this  State,  there  is  a 
rumor  generally  believed  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic boss  sold  out  the  legislative 
ticket  in  this  city  to  the  Republicans. 
Whether  the  rumor  is  well  founded  or 
not  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
the  significant  part  of  it  is  the  ready  ac- 
ceptance which  such  a  rumor  finds. 
Even  those  who  argue  most  strongly  for 
the  boss  as  a  necessary  evil,  do  not  hes- 
itate to  admit  the  probability  of  such  a 
deal  should  the  occasion  arise. 

And  this  is  the  class  of  men  to  whom 
these  partisans  are  ready  to  bend  the 
knee.  They  pass  the  party  organization, 
the  control  of  the  whole  party,  over  to 
a  man  whom  they  cannot  trust  to  handle 
that  organization  without  treason  to 
them  and  to  their  principles. 
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Again,  these  apologists  overlook  an- 
other fact.  These  party  workers  are  not 
capitalists ;  they  cannot  afford  to  give 
their  time  and  their  work  without  ex- 
pecting some  return.  Party  success 
means  a  reward  for  them  in  the  shape 
of  appointment  to  some  clerkship,  the 
duties  of  which  they  are  not  fitted  to 
perform,  and  they  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  perform  those  duties  if  they 
were  fitted.  The  city  is  thus  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  work  of  the  parties,  and 
it  pays  more  than  the  work  is  worth,  for 
the  boss  expects  to  receive  his  commis- 
sion for  managing  the  machines.  If  we 
are  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
city  government  is  to  pay  for  the  clerical 
work  of  party  organizations,  economy 
and  good  business  methods  would  dic- 
tate that  the  employees  be  paid  directly, 
and  that  the  city  departments  be  i  elieved 
of  the  pressure  of  having  to  carry  in- 
competent clerks  to  pay  party  debts. 
If  the  people  object  to  having  the  city 
pay  these  party  expenses,  why  do  they 
support  the  nominees  of  the  boss,  and 
thereby  enable  him  to  enforce  these 
contributions  from  the  city  treasury  ? 

There  is  another  consideration  in  re- 
gard to  these  party  workers.  They  con- 
trol the  party  organization,  for  the  boss 
cannot  carry  out  a  policy  directly  op- 
posed to  their  wishes.  And  like  the 
boss,  they  care  nothing  for  the  principles 
of  the  party  about  which  they  prate  so 
learnedly  and  of  which  they  know  noth- 
ing. Their  interest  in  the  party  is  of  a 
strictly  pecuniary  nature.  Defeat  of  the 
party  means  to  them  not  the  defeat  of  a 
principle,  but  the  loss  of  an  opportunity 
to  feed  at  the  public  crib.  They  are 
therefore  afraid  to  discuss  principles  in 
a  political  campaign,  and  consider  abuse 
of  their  opponents  a  much  safer  kind  of 
ammunition.  Political  contests  are  thus 
degraded  into  campaigns  of  personal 
abuse,  which  nobody  believes,  and  at 
which  everybody  is  disgusted.  Passion 
and  prejudice  take  the  place  of  reason, 
and  political  activity,  which  should  be 


the  highest,  becomes  the  most  degraded 
expression  of  the  citizen.  Perhaps  the 
disciples  of  the  necessary  evil  will  tell 
us  that  the  American  people  are  incap- 
able of  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  reason, 
but  here  again  they  are  wrong.  Were 
both  parties  purged  of  these  parasites 
they  would  both  be  better  for  it,  and  the 
tone  of  political  contests  would  be  puri- 
fied. 

Another  class  of  citizens  who  assist 
the  boss  materially  are  those  who  abuse 
him  until  his  ticket  is  put  up,  and  then 
support  his  nominees  while  heaping 
ridicule  on  those  who  oppose  the  regular 
ticket.  Their  abuse  of  the  boss  accus- 
toms the  public  to  tolerate  him,  while 
their  support  of  his  ticket  takes  all  the 
sting  out  of  their  former  abuse.  The 
newspapers  are  the  worst  offenders  in 
this  direction.  They  abuse  the  boss  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  but  they  are 
always  found  among  the  stanchest  sup- 
porters of  his  ticket  when  it  is  nomi- 
nated, and  woe  betide  the  soreheads  and 
kickers  who  attempt  an  independent 
movement.  But  the  newspapers  are  to 
a  certain  extent  excusable,  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  They  have  long  ago 
abandoned  the  position  of  moral  censors; 
in  fact,  they  disclaim  morality  in  all  its 
phases.  They  admit  that  their  sole  aim 
is  to  make  money,  and  this  being  under- 
stood, their  position  is  thoroughly  logical 
and  consistent.  The  public  is  tickled 
by  the  abuse  of  the  bosses  between  cam- 
paigns, and  the  boss  is  good  for  money 
only  during  the  campaign. 

But  the  newspapers  are  not  alone  in 
this.  There  are  numbers  of  citizens 
who  talk  against  the  boss,  but  find  any 
excuse  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  easy 
consciences  when  it  comes  to  voting  for 
his  candidates.  Four  years  ago  there  was 
a  movement  against  bossism  that  had 
every  promise  of  success.  The  Repub- 
lican party  was  dominated  by  Higgins, 
the  Democratic  party  by  Buckley.  The 
latter  had  been  particularly  discredited 
on  account  uf  the  then  recent  Bonnet 
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case,  where  he  was  charged  with  having 
received  a  bribe  of  $500  for  influencing 
a  judgment  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
case  is  still  familiar  to  the  people,  so  the 
facts  need  not  be  restated  here. 

The  Democratic  organization  was  then 
in  a  few  district  clubs,  all  of  which  were 
controlled  by  Buckley.  The  Precinct 
and  County  Democracy  was  organized, 
and  clubs  instituted  in  each  of  the  pre- 
cincts. When  the  election  of  officers 
came,  it  was  found  that  Buckley  had 
captured  all  but  three  or  four  of  the 
clubs  organized  to  overthrow  him. 

In  this  emergency  the  Precinct  and 
County  Democracy  joined  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  a  non-partisan  independent 
organization,  and  convened  the  Anti- 
Boss  Convention.  A  good  ticket  was 
put  up,  but  the  bosses  met  this  move  by 
organizing  an  unlimited  number  of  side 
shows ;  and  the  people,  confused  and 
despairing,  voted  their  straight  regular 
tickets,  and  the  bosses  were  triumphant. 

Since  then  Higgins  has  died,  and  Mes- 
srs. Crimmins  and  Kelly  have  succeeded 
to  his  honors  in  the  Republican  party. 
Boss  Buckley  is  still  with  us  to  gladden 
the  hearts  of  the  Democrats.  And  his 
hold  upon  the  party  is  stronger  than 
ever.  In  the  Democratic  conventions 
held  in  this  city  last  year  there  was  not 
a  delegate  who  was  not  passed  upon  by 
the  boss  before  he  could  be  elected. 
There  was  not  one  nomination  not  dic- 
tated by  the  boss,  and  there  was  not  one 
delegate  or  any  number  of  delegates  who 
could  have  nominated  any  person  not  on 
the  slate. 

The  defeat  of  the  entire  Democratic 
ticket  in  this  city  was  brought  about  in 
part  at  least  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
conventions  of  the  party  had  been  han- 
dled. There  was  too  much  organization  ; 
the  hand  of  the  boss  was  too  apparent, 
and  respectable  voters  were  disgusted. 
The  nomination  of  candidate  after  can- 
didate, without  opposing  nominations 
and  by  unanimous  votes,  was  too  shame- 
less. Men  whose  names  had  not  been 


mentioned  before  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  in  connection  with  any  office 
save  by  a  few  on  the  inside,  were  nom- 
inated with  an  enthusiasm  that  indicat- 
ed pre-eminent  fitness  or  else  the  favor 
of  the  boss.  Disgusted  with  this  shame- 
less display  of  machine  politics,  a  large 
number  of  the  better  class  of  Democrats 
voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

And  yet  the  Republican  party  is  not 
one  whit  better  off  on  this  point.  One 
illustration  will  suffice  to  indicate  the 
power  of  the  boss  in  that  organization. 
A  gentleman  of  integrity  and  ability  had 
been  "  slated  "  for  a  prominent  position 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  so  certain 
was  he  of  nomination  that  his  picture 
and  biography  were  furnished  to  the  dif- 
ferent newspapers.  At  six  o'clock  on 
the  evening  when  the  convention  was  to 
meet,  two  prominent  Republicans  called 
on  the  boss  at  his  saloon,  and  informed 
him  that  they  would  fight  the  whole 
ticket  if  the  slated  candidate  were  not 
taken  down,  and  another,  who  had  not 
before  been  mentioned,  put  in  his  place 
This  meant  the  loss  of  money  and  the 
support  of  two  newspapers,  and  the 
change  was  made.  At  eight  o'clock  the 
convention  met,  the  new  man  was  placed 
in  nomination,  there  was  no  opposing 
candidate,  and  the  nomination  was  unani- 
mously made.  And  yet  they  tell  us  that 
the  convention  was  independent,  and  the 
boss  had  no  power  there  ! 

The  fact  is  that  both  parties  were 
thoroughly  dominated  by  the  bosses. 
The  Republican  conventions  displayed 
the  same  unanimity  in  selecting  un- 
known men  that  their  opponents  had 
done.  Their  harmony  was  inspiring. 
The  only  effect  of  the  bolting  Demo- 
crats was  to  strengthen  the  Republican 
bosses  in  place  of  their  own. 

The  inclination  to  bolt  their  ticket 
was  undoubtedly  fostered  by  the  move- 
ment known  as  the  Reform  Democrats. 
Their  influence  in  the  election  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  vote  they  polled,  but 
by  the  result  they  achieved.  The  Buck- 
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ley  candidates  were  defeated,  and  that  is 
the  full  measure  of  success  aimed  at  by 
the  reformers.  They  intended  to  purge 
their  own  party  of  the  corrupt  element ; 
the  Republicans  must  set  their  own 
house  in  order. 

And  yet  in  their  effort  to  purge  their 
own  party  they  failed.  The  regular  Dem- 
ocratic candidates  were  defeated,  but  the 
result  was  by  no  means  distasteful  to 
Buckley.  The  Democratic  party  had 
been  purged  of  a  large  part  of  its  impur- 
ity before  the  Reform  Democrats  en- 
tered the  field.  On  election  day  Buck- 
ley's henchmen  were  seen  on  the  streets 
purchasing  straight  Republican  votes. 
The  command  was  passed  down  the  line 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  Buckley 
has  announced  that  he  intends  to  re- 
tire from  politics,  and  he  is  probably 
thoroughly  prepared  to  enjoy  a  life  of 
well  earned  leisure,  leaving  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  be  controlled  by  some  less 
able  boss. 

The  election  has  been  an  excellent 
one  for  a  political  boss  to  retire  on.  The 
use  of  money  in  this  State  has  been 
enormous.  A  prominent  Republican  pol- 
itician declared  that  from  $250  to$i,ooo 
had  been  placed  in  every  precinct  in  the 
State,  and  whether  this  statement  is  ex- 
travagant or  not,  it  recognizes  the  most 
potent  influence  in  the  election.  The 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  declared 
on  the  afternoon  of  election  day,  "The 
Democrats  are  no  longer  in  the  fight,  — 
I  have  raised  the  price  of  votes  too  high 
for  them  to  bid  against  me."  That  the 
claim  was  true  was  the  result  of  lack  of 
funds  among  the  Democrats  rather  than 
lack  of  inclination  to  continue  bidding. 


It  is  a  humiliating  admission  that  this 
State  was  carried  by  the  use  of  money, 
but  the  evidences  at  nearly  every  poll- 
ing place  in  San  Francisco  were  too 
strong  for  denial.  And  that  money  has 
such  power  here  is  because  of  the  organ- 
izations of  political  workers  who  are  in 
politics  for  revenue  only.  The  bosses 
and  their  followers  are  a  continual  temp- 
tation to  the  corrupt  use  of  money 
at  the  polls. 

The  rank  and  file  of  both  parties  cannot 
be  bought.  The  respectable  element 
in  both  parties  would  protest  against 
this  use  of  money  to  debauch  the  fran- 
chise if  they  knew  that  it  was  going  on. 
But  in  both  parties  there  is  an  element 
that  is  in  the  party  only  to  be  bought  by 
the  other  side.  They  will  stay  bought 
only  when  purchased  by  the  highest 
bidder.  And  it  is  to  this  element,  under 
the  leadership  of  their  bosses,  that  the 
two  parties  abandon  their  organizations, 
while  the  disciples  of  the  necessary  evil 
consider  it  treason  to  oppose  them.  We 
bind  ourselves  hand  and  foot  that  these 
mercenary  miscreants  may  deliver  us 
over. 

The  power  of  the  bosses  can  only  be 
broken  by  the  united  action  of  the  re- 
spectable citizens.  When  they  are  in 
earnest,  they  will  refuse  his  nominations 
and  decline  to  support  his  ticket.  Until 
that  time  comes  the  bosses  will  continue 
in  power,  the  administration  of  the  city 
will  become  more  and  more  corrupt,  and 
the  citizens  will  pay  dearly  for  the  dis- 
graceful indolence  and  'lack  of  indepen- 
dence which  kept  them  in  slavery,  when 
nothing  but  determination  is  necessary 
to  make  them  free  men. 

F.  I.   Vassault. 
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MY  sadness  wore  away,  however,  as  I 
had  new  duties  to  fulfill  and  newpurposes 
to  work  out  in  making  the  best  I  could 
of  my  unique  situation.  It  had  never 
been  my  habit  of  thought  to  regard  my- 
self seriously  long  at  a  time,  and  in  the 
studies  of  my  school  life,  of  which  I  was 
soon  enabled  to  make  my  choice, —  and 
its  friendships,  the  next  three  years 
passed  quickly.  Youth  with  its  high  tide 
of  physical  enjoyment  and  vivid  impres- 
sions was  mine  again,  but  without  its 
impatience  and  misjudgments  of  others. 

I  had  made  various  reasons  good  for 
not  spending  any  of  my  vacations  home, 
though  I  had  seen  my  parents  frequent- 
ly, and  my  home-coming  was  an  event 
to  be  regarded  with  a  little  apprehension 
by  them  and  myself ;  but  I  was  better 
prepared  than  they  thought. 

I  found  our  little  household  increased 
for  the  time  being  by  the  presence  of  a 
distant  relative,  a  young  man  named 
Saunter,  of  whom  I  had  a  childish  mem- 
ory as  a  boy  who  was  always  having 
trouble  of  some  sort.  His  identity  came 
back  to  me  when  I  met  him  at  the  tea 
table  that  first  evening,  with  his  hair 
hanging  down  in  front  and  standing  up 
behind  ;  his  coat  was  buttoned  crooked, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  his  necktie  crept 
up  over  his  collar,  and  his  cuffs  came 
down  over  his  hands.  He  was  always  in 
a  hurry,  and  full  of  disconnected  but  in- 
telligent conversation  that  somewhat 
resembled  his  personal  appearance,  and 
that  in  this  case  helped  to  break  up  a 
certain  doubtfulness  they  all  felt  as  to 
how  I  was  going  to  behave. 

I  had  intended  to  take  the  fort  by 
storm,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  liberal  check 
from  Mr.  Everett  (who  had  very  few 
doubts  indeed,  for  was  I  not  his  daugh- 
ter?), I  had  prepared  some  extremely 
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becoming  habiliments,  with  which  I  in- 
tended to  win  over  the  women  who  might 
question  my  fitness  for  any  place  I  might 
wish  to  assume,  knowing  that  they  all 
have  respect  for  a  woman  who  knows 
how  to  dress  well. 

My  quiet  little  mother  looked  as  if 
she  was  not  quite  sure  that  this  slender 
young  lady,  with  her  self-possession,  her 
piles  of  shining  hair,  her  brilliant  eyes 
and  smile,  and  her  stylishly  simple  dress, 
was  her  daughter  or  not.  I  had  studied 
myself  thoroughly  and  had  not  lost  sight 
of  any  charm,  for  I  gloried  in  my  beauty 
and  perfect  health, — but  without  per- 
sonal vanity ;  it  had  not  been  given  to 
me, —  it  was  an  accidental  ownership 
held  in  another's  name. 

Grandma  had  already  disapproved  of 
my  bang  and  fashionable  coil.  "  It 
spoils  what  few  good  looks  you  might 
have  had  ?  "  she  said.  When  Mr.  Saun- 
ter complimented  me  upon  the  effect, 
she  curled  her  lip  and  glared  at  him  with 
scorn  ;  but  as  he  did  not  desist,  she  rat- 
tled her  teacup  and  asked  him  to  pass 
the  bread,  in  a  tone  with  which  she  might 
have  ordered  his  head  cut  off. 

At  this  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  ought 
to  be  more  generally  entertaining,  and 
after  putting  two  spoonfuls  of  salt  on 
his  butter  and  emptying  the  pepper  box 
on  the,contents  of  his  plate  and  the  sur- 
rounding table  cloth,  he  told  a  little  story 
of  some  past  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, named  Skinner,  recently  dead  but 
always  penurious,  of  whom  it  was  said 
that  when  he  asked  St.  Peter  at  the  gate 
of  heaven  how  much  the  admission  was, 
he  was  answered,  "  Ten  cents  for  one,  or 
three  for  a  quarter  "  ;  and  after  consid- 
ering a  moment  Mr.  Skinner  had  said, 
"  Well,  I  think  I  will  wait  for  Messrs. 
Keene  and  Sharpe ;  they  will  be  along 
presently." 
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As  we  knew  these  parties  and  their 
"  near"  qualities,  Mr.  Everett  and  I  were 
much  amused,  little  mother  less  so,— 
she  thought  it  a  trifle  irreligious, —  but 
grandma  chose  not  to  see  it  as  anything 
but  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  Messrs. 
Sharp  and  Keene  had  made  some  very 
paying  investments  in  real  estate  for  the 
old  lady.  She  said  she  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  pleasanter  waiting  at  the  gate 
of  paradise  for  them,  than  to  spend  the 
time  inside  with  some  she  supposed  had 
got  in. 

I  came  to  the  rescue  here  with  some 
challenging  remark  to  Mr.  Saunter, 
which  was  taken  up  with  spirit,  until  he 
suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  late 
for  some  engagement  that  he  had  for- 
gotten, and  making  hurried  apologies  he 
snatched  his  hat  from  the  rack  in  the 
hall,  and  rushed  out  with  such  force  that 
the  screen  door  did  not  slam  until  he 
had  reached  the  front  gate. 

I  fell  easily  into  the  ways  of  the  house 
hold  that  was  now  my  home,  and  won 
the  hearty  admiration  of  my  father, 
whose  delight  I  was.  I  found  that  his 
inclination  to  be  arbitrary  was  the  worst 
one  that  marred  his  generous  nature, 
and  he  seemed  more  inclined  to  exhibit 
it  toward  his  wife  than  any  one  else.  Not 
that  he  did  not  love  her,  for  he  did,  and 
would  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  troub- 
le to  save  her  from  pain, —  inflicted  by 
any  one  but  himself, —  I  believe  ;  but  her 
vague,  indefinite  manner  of  expressing 
herself  seemed  to  irritate  him  to  an  un- 
necessary degree  of  temper  at  times.  He 
would  retort  sharply,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments she  would  leave  the  room  on  some 
trifling  pretext.  I  soon  found  that  it 
was  to  cry  away  her  hurt  out  of  sight. 

After  one  of  tnese  scenes  one  morn- 
ing, I  thought  it  was  time  to  say  some- 
thing in  her  defense ;  so  when  little  moth- 
er had  gone  very  quietly  upstairs  and 
father  sat  smoking  in  his  library  chair, 
having  forgotten  all  about  his  moment- 
ary anger  in  the  pages  of  the  Princeton 
Review,  I  began  the  attack  by  taking 


his  book  away  and  putting  his  pipe  out 
of  reach. 

"What  does  this  mean,  you  monkey  ?  " 
said  he,  as  he  pulled  me  down  on  his 
knee  and  rumpled  the  hair  over  my  eyes, 
"  Why  do  you  treat  your  venerable  par- 
ent in  this  way  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  his  entire  attention 
for  something  I  have  to  say.  You  and 
I  are  too  much  alike  to  misunderstand 
each  other  long,  but  little  mother,  who 
is  ten  times  better  than  either  of  us, 
gets  her  feelings  hurt  and  her  meaning 
twisted  around  until  she  cannot  recog- 
nize it  as  her  own.  You  were  very  dis- 
agreeable to  her  this  morning," — here 
he  sat  up  very  straight, — "and  she  is  up 
stairs  now,  crying  over  your  shiniest 
shirts  as  she  puts  them  away  in  lavender. 
She  has  always  thought  so  much  of  vou 
that  she  cannot  realize  that  you  are  only 
common  clay  like  the  rest  of  your  fam- 
ily, and  blames  herself  for  being  stupid  ! 
Hush,  I  don't  want  you  to  explain  any- 
thing to  me,  nor  "  —  as  I  put  my  hand 
over  his  mouth  —  "  bluster  one  bit  to 
any  one,  but  go  up  stairs  and  tell  your 
wife  that  you  are  a  pig,  and  ashamed  of  i 
the  tears  you  caused  and  will  kiss  away." 

I  got  up  and  went  out  quickly,  leav- 
ing him  too  astounded  to  detain  me  by  a 
word.  It  was  some  time  before  I  heard 
him  go  slowly  up  stairs,  but  when  he 
came  down  ten  minutes  later  he  had  an ; 
enlightened  look  on  his  face  as  he  went 
out  at  the  front  door  and  down  town, 
where  he  staid  until  luncheon  time. 

The  next  day  an  exquisite  engraving 
handsomely  framed  came  up  for  moth 
er,  and  the  following  week  on  my  birth 
day  I  found  a  set  of   Ruskin's  works 
with  a  card  "  From  the  old  Pig." 

With  my  cheek  close  to  his  I  whis 
pered,  "  Precious  old  daddy  !     He  is  n'l 
going  to   be  a   pig  any  more,  now  he 
knows  it."    And  he  was  n't  —  very  often 

Mr.  Saunter  made  himself  useful  anc 
amusing  in  many  of  his  nervous  and  un- 
expected ways.  He  had  acquaintances 
at  the  hotel,  and  wished  to  arrange  some 
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imusements  and  excursions  for  them 
;vhile  they  stayed,  and  I  joined  him  in 
lis  plans  with  my  presence  and  help. 

I  had  renewed  acquaintance  with 
some  old  friends,  and  made  some  new 
Dnes,  and  with  a  number  of  these  and 
Mr.  Saunter's  hotel  friends  we  planned 
i  horseback  party  to  go  to  the  Hot  Sul- 
Dhur  Springs  of  Montecito,  a  distance 
Df  seven  miles  from  town,  from  whence 
ive  would  start  in  time  for  seven  o'clock 
dinner  at  the  Hot  Springs  hotel,  an 
hour's  rest,  and  back  by  moonlight. 

The  afternoon  was  clear  and  bright, 
is  only  a  June  day  in  Southern  Califor- 
lia  can  be,  when  our  little  cavalcade  rode 
iway  from  the  hotel  porch  and  down  the 
•vide  street  that  overlooks  the  sparkling 
waters  of  the  bay.  One  of  the  party  was 
:o  join  us  at  De  la  Guerra  Street,  so  at 
:hat  corner  we  halted  for  a  moment  and 
matched  the  horseman  that  came  gallop- 
.ng  over  a  cross  street  to  join  us. 

Surely  there  was  something  very  fa- 
niliar  in  the  set  of  those  straight  shoul- 
iers,  and  the  bearded  face  under  the 
shadow  of  the  soft  hat !  I  had  not  heard 
;he  name  of  the  new  comer,  but  as  gen- 
eral introductions  took  place  I  caught 
Dne  word,—  "  Whitelaw  "  ;  and  another 
look  now,  as  he  sat  with  his  head  bared, 
was  all  the  proof  I  needed. 

In  spite  of  the  silver  in  his  dark  hair 
md  his  thick-growing  beard,  I  could  not 
realize  that  it  was  five  years  since  we 
met.  It  was  well  I  was  not  expected  to 
say  anything  for  a  time,  so  I  listened 
:o  the  nimble  conversation  of  a  young 
:ourist  at  my  side,  gorgeous  with  his 
pink  beauty  enhanced  by  a  baby  blue 
flannel  shirt,  corduroy  trousers,  and 
leather  leggins. 

He  had  "wanted  to  wear  a  sombrero 
nd  a  pair  of  Mexican  spurs,  but  Tom 
old  him  he  had  better  not  tempt  Provi- 
dence too  far."  I  mentally  congratu- 
ated  "Tom  "  upon  the  timeliness  of  his 
emark,  and  watched  with  growing  in- 
erest  Mr.  Saunter's  appearance  of  wild 
xcitement,  as  he  rapidly  approached 


and  charged  into  our  midst  from  a  visit 
of  inquiry  to  the  beach,  to  see  if  the 
tide  was  low  enough  to  allow  us  to  go 
that  way. 

He  reported  that  it  was  not,  and  as 
we  rode  on  I  discovered  that  rapidity  of 
motion  was  his  idea  of  a  horseback  ride. 
He  would  forge  ahead  for  a  few  rods 
and  raise  as  much  dust  as  a  regiment, 
then  turn  and  charge  back  through  our 
ranks  as  if  he  were  leading  a  cavalry 
troop.  His  horse  was  white  with  foam 
and  trembling  in  every  nerve  before  we 
reached  the  mountain,  where  he  lingered 
a  little  in  the  rear.  But  just  as  I  was 
crossing  the  little  rustic  bridge  that 
reaches  over  the  brook,  with  its  stones 
bedded  in  their  feathery  tufts  of  wood- 
wardias,  sheltered  from  every  wind  that 
blows  by  the  mountain  side,  up  which 
the  trail  winds  steep  and  narrow,  I 
heard  rapid  hoof -beats  behind  me,  and 
in  an  instant  Mr.  Saunter  and  his  horse 
rushed  past  like  a  shot,  startling  mine, 
which  bolted  straight  up  the  hill  and 
around  the  trail  like  a  deer. 

Mr.  Whitelaw  and  one  of  the  ladies 
were  some  distance  ahead ;  she  drew 
aside  when  they  saw  me  coming,  but 
Will  spurred  ahead,  and  when  my  horse 
was  beside  his,  caught  the  rein,  and  after 
going  with  him  a  few  steps  stopped  both 
horses.  It  had  been  a  moment  full  of 
danger  to  both  of  us,  but  was  soon  over. 

My  horse  was  panting  heavily,  and  as 
I  held  him  quiet  I  met  Will's  eyes  for 
the  first  time,  and  heard  the  familiar 
voice  ask  if  I  were  frightened,  and  if  I 
would  not  like  to  dismount.  I  declined, 
for  though  I  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, I  was  too  good  a  horsewoman  to 
be  frightened.  The  others  came  up,  and 
after  the  usual  exclamations  and  some 
frantic  apologies  from  Mr.  Saunter,  we 
moved  on,  but  my  pink-and-blue  escort 
was  gone  and  Will  took  his  place. 

Though  the  reality  of  our  situation 
was  highly  dramatic,  I  felt  it  ludicrous 
that  we  should  be  talking  about  Santa 
Barbara  climate  !  Will  fully  twisted  the 
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ordinary  conversation  between  two  peo- 
ple who  are  strangers  to  each  other, 
into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes.  How 
easily  I  could  make  his  hearty  laugh  ring 
out  !  I  had  told  him  once  that  I  be- 
lieved we  were  good  friends  because  our 
tastes  in  the  humorous  did  not  differ. 

We  climbed  slowly  for  the  next  half 
hour,  in  and  out,  catching  here  and  there 
a  glimpse  of  the  valley  and  the  sea  be- 
yond. At  one  of  these  points  Will  dis- 
mounted and  pulled  off  a  bunch  of  wild 
lilac  and  a  twig  of  rosemary,  which  I 
fastened  in  my  habit. 

Five  years  ago  we  had  come  up  here 
together,  and  at  this  place  Will  had 
reached  a  spray  of  the  wild  rosemary 
and  handed  to  me,  saying,  "  Here's  rose- 
mary, that 's  for  remembrance.  I  pray 
you,  love,  remember." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  do  ?  "  I  thought  as 
he  handed  me  this,  and  with  my  thanks 
I  said : — 

"Ah,  this  is  rosemary,  —  'that  's  for 
remembrance.'  I  will  remember  that 
perhaps  you  saved  me  from  being  car- 
ried home  in  disconnected  fragments 
this  afternoon." 

A  look  of  pain  came  into  his  eyes  as 
he  murmured  some  denial,  and  looked 
out  over  the  lengthening  shadows  be- 
fore he  mounted,  and  rode  silently  on 
by  my  side  ;  but  1  felt  a  fierce  joy  that 
a  memory  of  me  could  move  him  so. 

We  soon  dismounted  at  the  queer  lit- 
tle three-storied  hotel,  each  story  having 
a  ground  floor,  it  is  so  built  into  the 
mountain  side. 

Leaving  our  horses  here,  we  went  first 
to  take  a  small  drink  of  the  clear  blue 
hot  water,  and  a  still  smaller  whiff  of  its 
unspeakable  smell,  before  we  strolled -to 
Point  Lookout  to  watch  the  sunset.  The 
mystery  of  evening  seemed  to  fall  upon 
us  as  the  beauty  of  the  scene  came  to 
our  view.  The  Montecito  valley  was 
spread  out  before  us,  dotted  thick  with 
regular  rows  of  lemon  and  orange  trees, 
here  and  there  an  irregular  mass  of  live 
oaks,  and  a  square  of  green  velvet  where 


a  barley  field  was  in  bloom.  Wherever 
it  had  a  chance  was  the  gleam  of  the 
cloth  of  gold  woven  by  the  despised  but 
tin  discouraged  mustard. 

When  we  emerged  at  last  upon  the 
little  knoll  that  ends  the  well-kept  foot- 
path around  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  a 
half  mile  or  so  from  the  hotel,  we  all  sat 
in  quiet  conversation,  and  watched  the 
sun  sink  out  of  sight  and  the  shadows 
darken  the  hillsides  and  obscure  the 
town,  whose  lights  flashed  out  suddenly, 
breaking  the  spell,  so  that  our  laughter 
echoed  merrily  as  we  hurried  through 
the  darkness  in  answer  to  the  bell  that 
told  us  dinner  was  ready. 

In  the  little  glass  before  which  I 
smoothed  my  roughened  hair  before 
going  to  the  table,  I  saw  that  my  eyes 
and  cheeks  were  aflame.  I  felt  that  I 
surpassed  myself  as  I  joined  in  jest  and 
response,  aiding  the  social  effort  of  the 
Professor,  who  possessed  the  most  con- 
tagious laugh,  the  whitest  teeth,  and  the 
most. inexhaustible  supply  of  wit,  of  any 
in  that  merry  party. 

After  dinner  some  one  found  a  guitar, 
and  as  we  sat  on  the  steps  and  waited  in 
the  soft  starlight  for  the  moon  to  rise, 
we  sang  old  ballads  and  college  glees, 
alternating  with  Spanish  love  songs, 
until  the  hour  to  return  was  at  hand.  In 
answer  to  the  request  for  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne  before  we  go,"  the  Professor's 
strident  tenor  started  the  familiar  air, 
and  Will's  baritone  followed.  My  voice 
stopped  at  the  first  line,  and  his  at  the 
second  verse. 

He  sighed  as  he  silently  helped  me  to 
my  feet  from  the  low  step  where  I  sat, 
and  as  we  walked  down  the  path  I  was 
thinking  that  in  spite  of  my  past  exper 
ence  I  was  just  as  much  in  the  power  o 
circumstances  as  ever.      I  could  chang 
nothing  outside   of   myself,   but  I  ha 
gained  with  a  knowledge  of  the  complex 
ity  of  my  existence  a  great  patience  an 
peace,  to  live  simply  and  honestly  wit 
the  other  lives  about  me.  My  accidental! 
insight  did   not   endow   me   with    any 
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power  that  I  could  use  to  any  great  ad- 
vantage without  being  seriously  mis- 
judged, so  closely  are  we  bound  in  the 
bonds  of  the  commonplace,  even  on  the 
most  exalted  heights  of  our  feeling. 

The  man  who  walked  at  my  side  and 
who  had  been  such  a  large  part  of  my 
past  was  just  as  dear  to  me  as  ever,  but 
we  were  the  width  of  a  grave  apart, 
which  he  only  could  cross,  and  then  to 
forget  what  I  had  been,  in  loving  what 
I  only  seemed  to  be ! 

There  was  madness  in  the  thought.  I 
was  fiercely  jealous  of  that  dead  self, 
whose  ghost  was  haunting  him  that 
night,  though  I  would  have  despised  him 
if  it  had  not. 

When  we  came  to  mount  again  he  had 
disappeared,  but  the  hilarious  Professor 
lifted  me  to  my  saddle,  and  we  made 
merry  all  our  slow  way  down  the  shad- 
owy canon.  Then  a  long  gallop  through 
the  beautiful  Montecito  valley,  asleep  in 
the  spell  of  the  moonlight,  did  not  leave 
any  breath  for  laughter  until  we  reached 
the  channel  road  along  the  bluff.  There 
we  halted  a  moment  to  count  our  num- 
bers and  see  that  none  were  lost.  The 
pink  youth  and  another  young  thing 
lingered  far  behind,  but  arrived  in  time 
to  be  admonished  to  tighten  girths,  as 
we  all  had  done.  Then  for  the  beach  ! 

There  is  no  keener  physical  joy  given 
to  man  or  woman  who  cares  for  riding  at 
all,  than  to  be  carried  by  a  spirited  and 
plucky  horse  along  between  the  shining 
wet  sand  of  a  hard  track  and  the  serene 
moon  of  a  summer  night,  whose  reflec- 
tion of  white  light  follows  you  along  the 
water  as  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  invis- 
ible. The  softened  thunder  of  the  trans- 
figured breakers  drown  the  hoof -beats  of 
your  horse,  and  send  wisps  of  fragrant 
dampness  across  your  cheek.  Your  com- 
panions are  as  voiceless  and  intangible 
as  your  shadow.  You  feel  a  sense  of  the 
nearness  and  unity  of  this  revelation  of 
nature,  the  sympathies  of  her  great 
forces  working  so  close  that  they  are  un- 
seen and  unheard,  except  in  moments 


like  this,  when  you  can  merge  your  iden- 
tity into  them,  and  feel  the  affinity  of 
man  with  all  that  is. 

When  we  were  nearly  home,  Will 
again  rode  up  to  my  side,  and  when  we 
reached  the  gate  he  lifted  me  off,  and 
said  good-night  to  the  others,  who  rode 
on. 

"  May  I  come  and  call  to-morrow  ?  I 
am  not  a  stranger  ;  I  know  Mr.  Everett, 
and  have  seen  you  before." 

"  Yes,"  I  returned,  "I  remember.  You 
may  come.  Good  night." 

He  came  the  next  day,  and  many  days 
after,  sometimes  talking  to  Mr.  Everett, 
sometimes  lying  for  hours  in  a  hammock 
under  the  pepper  trees,  to  read  or  regard 
me  with  intent  but  lazy  interest,  while 
we  talked  of  many  things.  One  day  he 
threw  me  into  confusion  by  the  abrupt 
question,  "Where  did  you  find  time  to 
read  so  many  things  in  your  short  life  ?  " 
after  we  had  been  having  a  discussion  on 
the  relative  merits  and  absurdities  of 
Schopenhauer's  and  Conte's  widely  dif- 
fering systems  of  philosophy. 

I  had  often  found  that  in  certain  things 
I  was  alone  among  my  fellows,  for  my 
point  of  view  was  far  different  from  that 
of  other  people  under  twenty,  and  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  in  constant  danger  of 
being  priggish  because  I  could  not  enter 
heartily  into  amusements  that  to  me 
seemed  childish. 

After  a  few  weeks  Will  came  in,  and 
said  that  he  had  idled  time  enough  away 
for  one  summer,  and  must  go  back  to 
work.  He  would  leave  on  the  next  train, 
and  had  only  come  to  say  goodby, — 
which  he  did,  to  all  the  family,  even  go- 
ing out  into  the  back  yard  to  find  grand- 
ma, and  wish  her  success  with  the  figs  she 
was  gathering  to  preserve.  Then  with 
a  hand-clasp,  and  a  laughing  injunction 
not  to  forget  him  in  the  young  charms 
of  any  other,  he  was  gone,  leaving  a 
blank  that  I  carefully  hid  from  sight, — 
and  found  amusement  and  joy  in  every 
day  that  dawned  in  spite  of  it. 

I  had  admirers  in  plenty.     The  pink 
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tourist  was  both  literally  and  figurative- 
ly at  my  feet,  and  the  Professor  kept  me 
in  material  for  laughter  when  the  mis- 
haps and  awkwardness  of  Mr.  Saunter 
failed.  This  was  not  often  the  case,  as 
Mr.  Saunter  had  recently  fallen  in  love, 
and  consequently  was  more  disconnect- 
ed in  speech  and  apparel  than  ever.  He 
would  gather  large  bouquets  of  roses, 
and  after  firmly  securing  them  with 
yards  of  string,  would  shyly  button 
them  under  his  overcoat  and  hie  to  the 
home  of  his  adored,  sitting  with  his 
coat  buttoned  all  the  evening  if  others 
happened  to  be  there,  and  at  the  door 
when  he  said  goodnight  giving  them 
warm  from  the  pressure  of  his  throb- 
bing heart,  and  presenting  very  much 
the  same  appearance  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  run  through  a 
clothes  wringer. 

After  nearly  two  months  had  passed 
I  received  a  letter  in  the  old  familiar 
writing  that  was  as  direct  as  the  writer's 
self. 

In  it  he  gave  a  brief  outline  of  his  life 
and  aims,  and  said  that  he  had  given  the 
best  years  of  it  to  loving  a  woman  whose 
name  like  mine  was  Laura ;  and  when 
she  died  and  left  him  desolate  he  had 
thought  no  other  could  ever  touch  his 
heart  again.  "  But  when  I  am  with  you 
I  feel  that  in  loving  you  I  keep  sacred 
the  memory  of  every  lovely  and  beauti- 
ful thing  my  life  has  ever  known.  My 
gray  hair  is  unworthy  your  youth  and 
beauty,  but  there  is  nothing  in  my  past 
that  I  should  fear  to  have  your  clear 
eyes  see, — though  I  went  away  and  left 
you  because  I  was  a  coward,  and  shall 
return  with  a  still  greater  fear,  for  I 
shall  have  a  question  to  ask  you.  Sweet- 
heart, be  kind  to  me!" 

He  did  not  say  where  he  was,  nor  when 
he  would  come. 

A  great  part  of  my  attention  for  sev- 
eral days  was  taken  up  by  helping  Mr. 
Saunter  in  preparations  for  a  "beach 
tea."  As  this  form  of  entertainment  is 
not  familiar  to  every  one,  it  will  be  well, 


perhaps,  to  say  that  it  is  simply  an  even- 
ing picnic,  with  the  addition  of  the  moon- 
light and  a  bonfire  made  of  a  wagon  load 
of  drygoods  boxes  and  a  barrel  of  tar. 
A  cloth  is  spread  on  the  sand,  and  hot 
coffee  served  with  the  contents  of  boun- 
tiful lunch  baskets.  If  one  does  not 
object  to  the  flavor  of  sand  fleas  in  the 
coffee,  or  mind  sitting  on  irregular  peb- 
bles, it  is  even  better  than  a  picnic  in 
the  daytime. 

When  the  evening  came,  Mr.  Saunter 
was  unfortunate  as  usual  when  a  little 
nervous.  His  serious  trouble  began 
when  he  fell  downstairs  and  skinned  his 
elbow.  After  going  up  again  to  discover 
the  extent  of  his  injuries,  he  thought  to 
brace  his  nerves  with  a  dose  of  Jamacia 
ginger,  —  his  favorite  prescription  for  ev- 
ery ill, —  but  he  made  a  mistake  this  time, 
and  swallowed  a  teaspoonful  of  cleans- 
ing fluid  instead.  Fortunately  this  made 
him  so  actively  ill  in  a  few  minutes,  that 
no  injury  was  done,  and  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  go  after  the  object  of  his 
affections  and  her  lunch  basket,  both  of : 
which  he  intended  taking  to  the  shore 
in  his  surrey.  It  was  then  late,  and  hej 
did  not  in  his  haste  remember  to  hitch 
the  horse  at  the  gate,  and  that  animal 
after  waiting  what  he  considered  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  tima,  went  back  to  his< 
stable,  leaving  the  top  of  the  surrey  in 
the  road,  where  he  had  pissed  under  an 
overhanging  limb.  After  the  poor  man  . 
had  at  last  secured  a  means  of  convey- 
ance, and  tired,  dusty,  and  disgusted, 
had  reached  Castle  Rock  with  his  com- 
panion, it  was  necessary  to  give  an  ex- 
planation to  the  entire  crowd,  who  were 
not  as  sympathetic  in  their  manner  o 
receiving  it  as  might  be. 

Nor  were  his  miseries  yet  complete 
for  when  at  the  table  he  wished  to  pas 
a  dish  of  salad  to  the  lady  next  him,  h< 
upset  his  hot  coffee  on  the  other  hanc 
and  dropping  the  salad  in  the  lady's  la; 
with  a  howl  of  pain,  he  rushed  away  t( 
the  water's  edge  to  cool  his  hand.  The 
burn  was  not  very  bad  however,  and  he 
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soon  forgot  all  about  it  in  the  merri- 
ment of  the  evening. 

While  we  girls  were  putting  away 
spoons,  forks,  and  so  on,  in  their  re- 
spective baskets,  and  I  was  bending 
toward  the  firelight  to  see  the  initials 
on  the  one  I  held,  I  was  suddenly  con- 
scious of  a  tall  form  beside  me,  and  a 
voice  from  the  shadowed  face  saying, 
"Well,  you  see  I  am  here." 

The  spoon  dropped  from  my  fingers 
as  my  eyes  met  Will's,  and  when  he  had 
restored  it  to  me,  others  had  come  up 
with  greeting  and  question,  and  I  stole 
away.  From  his  answers  I  learned  that 
he  had  come  on  the  evening  train,  and 
finding  where  we  were  he  had  come 
there  too.  He  declined  to  partake  of 
the  remains  of  the  feast,  but  joined gayly 
in  our  scattered  talk  and  songs  about 
the  now  fading  fire,  which  threw  weird 
shadows  on  the  sand  and  the  rugged 
face  of  the  cliff. 

When  it  had  flickered  down  to  the 
last  flame,  we  threw  sand  on  the  re- 
maining embers,  took  our  baskets,  and 
boarded  the  street  car,  where  Will  se- 
cured a  seat  beside  me.  All  the  way  up 
the  long  street  behind  the  tiny  mules 
attached  to  the  lumbering  old  car  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  in  a  dream ;  and  when  at 
last  we  alighted  at  my  street  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  most  absurdly 
commonplace  remarks,  which  he  did  not 
seem  to  hear,  for  when  he  spoke  it  was 
of  a  different  matter. 

"  Miss-  Everett,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  think  of  me.  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  know  without  having  to 
ask,  lest  your  answer  be  a  thing  it  would 
be  very  bitter  for  me  to  hear.  I  went 
away,  jealous  of  these  fellows  who  are^at 
your  elbow  all  the  time,  but  I  have  been 
more  unhappy  since  than  ever.  Was  I 
a  greater  goose  for  going  away  or  for 
coming  back  ?  Do  you  know,  you  have 
not  looked  at  me  this  evening  ? " 

Neither  did  I  then  ;  but  just  where  the 
moon  shone  through  the  branches  clear 
he  stopped,  and  forced  me  to  turn  my 


face  to  the  light  and  meet  his  eyes,  un- 
til mine  filled  with  tears. 

"  I  am  torturing  you,"  he  said.  "  But 
here  we  are  at  the  gate,  and  perhaps  I 
will  let  you  go  if  you  will  answer  my 
question.  Will  you  try  to  love  me  a 
little,  and  be  my  wife  some  day  ?  I  will 
make  you  happy  if  love  can,  for  I  love 
you  dearly." 

I  was  angry  at  myself  for  crying  si- 
lently, but  managed  with  an  effort  to 
control  my  voice  enough  to  say,  "  I  think 
you  were  the  greatest  goose  when  you 
went  away,"  as  I  started  up  the  walk. 

But  I  did  not  reach  the  door  until  I 
had  been  a  prisoner,  and  given  heavy 
bonds  for  my  release,  and  a  promise  to 
return  to  my  captivity. 

Papa  Everett  demurred  loudly  when 
he  heard  the  unexpected  result  of  the 
beach  tea,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  hear  of  an  engagement,  but  came  to 
change  his  mind  after  a  time,  when  we 
promised  to  wait  a  year. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  a 
quiet  wedding  one  morning,  and  we 
started  for  our  home  the  same  day,  and 
reached  it  before  night.  I  found  every- 
thing in  order,  and  my  old  housekeeper 
there  to  give  me  welcome.  This  last 
was  such  a  surprise  to  me  that,  after  I 
had  hurriedly  returned  her  greeting  and 
gone  to  my  room,  I  flung  myself  down 
on  a  chair  and  sobbed  until  Will  was 
frightened  ;  but  I  begged  him  not  to  say 
anything  to  me.  So  when  I  dried  my 
eyes  and  smiled,  he  thought  it  only  the 
reaction  from  the  day's  excitement, —  as 
it  was,  but  produced  on  the  hysterical 
temperament  of  this  other  self,  which, 
when  much  excited,  I  could  not  control. 

He  insisted  that  I  should  rest  until 
tea  time,  and  told  me  to  take  off  my 
heavy  traveling  dress,  and  wear  one 
which  he  chose  himself.  Lifting  out  the 
trays  of  my  trunk  and  spreading  a  tea 
gown,  soft  and  fleecy  with  lace,  over  a 
chair,  he  said :  "  Now,  when  you  come 
down  in  this,  I  don't  want  to  see  any 
tears  "  ;  and  there  were  none. 
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He  was  bubbling  with  mirth  all 
through  that  first  meal  of  ours  together, 
and  Sally  came  in  and  out,  beaming 
upon  us  both  with  a  large  smile  on  her 
broad  face.  Afterward  I  went  over  the 
dainty  furnishing  of  my  new  home,  and 
had  with  each  room  more  admiration  for 
Will's  taste,  as  delicate  as  a  woman's. 

As  I  sat  in  a  low  chair  at  last,  think- 
ing how  I  should  tell  him  something 
that  unless  he  could  know  and  believe 
would  make  life  less  than  complete  for 
us  both,  he  noticed  my  silence  and  put 
his  hands  on  the  arms  of  my  chair, 
bending  over  me.  And  as  I  looked  into 
the  dearest  eyes  in  the  world,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  veil  of  flesh  must  be  torn  away, 
and  he  could  see  who  I  was.  I  flung  my 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  as  he  sank  on 
his  knees  before  me  he  said  softly  :  "  I 
thank  God  every  day  for  you,  my  beau- 
tiful darling, — you  have  so  blessed  my 
desolate  life." 

As  I  pressed  his  dark  head  closer,  I 
answered  :  "  I  would  rather  have  you 
with  me  one  hour  than  the  society  of 
seraphs  for  a  century.'' 

He  only  murmured  my  name. 

"  Yes,"  I  cried,  "  I  am  Laura,  indeed. 
O,  Will,  we  have  loved  each  other  al- 
ways !  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  also 
that  other  Laura  who  could  not  die  ut- 
terly, and  leave  the  world  you  live  in?  " 

I  felt  him  start,  and  try  to  lift  his 
head. 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not  want  to  see  your 
eyes  again  until  you  believe  what  I  am 
telling  you  ;  and  you  must  believe  it.  I 
cannot  bear  that  you  should  doubt  !  Is 
there  any  token  by  which  you  would 
know  that  Laura  in  another  existence  ?  ' 

"O  love,  don't  speak  of  her." 

"  I  must  and  will." 

He  responded  in  a  moment  in  a  strange 
tone,  "  She  would  tell  me  what  it  cost  to 
leave  me,  I  think." 

"  She  found  it  cost  more  than  she 
could  pay,  and  did  not  leave  this  life 
after  all,  dearest." 

Then  I  told  him  briefly  what  I  have 


told  you,  patient  reader,  but  with  pas- 
sionate and  broken  words  of  the  past 
we  had  lived,  the  friendships  we  had 
shared,  words  that  had  been  spoken 
when  no  others  heard,  and  experiences 
we  had  together  before  this  body  was 
born  into  the  world. 

When  at  last  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  me  with  dilated  eyes,  it  was  to 
say :  "  Is  that  why  I  have  never  been 
able  to  forget  Laura  Daintree  when  I 
am  with  you  ?  " 

But  it  was  not  until  many  days  after, 
when  we  had  gone  over  the  past  again, 
and  discussed  the  unclassified  laws  that 
govern  the  power  of  one  human  will  over 
another,  and  reason  with  precedent  gave 
way  before  the  proofs  of  my  mental  iden- 
tity with  the  dead  woman  he  had  loved, 
that  he  could  think  of  my  statement  as 
other  than  an  alarming  hallucination,  to 
be  humored  but  watched  carefully.  They 
were  trying  days  to  me,  but  they  have 
passed,  and  now  years  later  we  are  to 
all  observers  as  prosaic  a  couple  as  any. 

But  we  are  conscious  of  a  closer  bond 
than  they,  and  a  deeper  responsibility, 
for  since  the  little  Laura  came,  the  blind 
impulses  and  hysterical  excitements  are 
gone  from  me,  and  I  know  that  sleeping 
soul  has  again  awakened,  this  time  to 
live  life's  trust  to  its  fulfillment,  we  hope. 

You  may  think,  kindly  reader,  that 
you  would  have  lived  a  wider  life  than 
that,  with  such  a  past  to  remember  as 
mine.  But  I  was  not  made  for 'more  :  I 
could  not  be  a  successful  society  leader, 
or  a  great  reformer  of  morals,  if  I  had 
lived  a  dozen  lives  and  remembered  them 
all.  The  one  I  now  live  is  tuned  to  the 
same  key  the  other  was,  —  I  should  be  a 
discord  in  any  other. 

All  things  are  the  result  of  natural 
law  :  the  accidental  and  partial  discovery 
of  its  workings  we  sometimes  call  super- 
natural, and  clothe  them  with  the  phan- 
tasms of  our  imagination,  but  I  know 
that  I  have  been,  trust  that  I  will  be,  and 
leave  the  matter  with  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  well. 

Onicn. 
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PATRIOTISM  AND  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 


A  FEW  months  ago,  just  as  the  late 
political  campaign  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  teachers  of  the  State  schools 
in  Alameda  County  held  their  usual  an- 
nual convention  or  "Institute,"  as  the 
law  provides,  and  convened  in  the  city 
of  Oakland.  The  superintendent  of  the 
county,  Mr.  P.  M.  Fisher,  who  acted  as 
president  of  the  convention,  had  taken 
particular  pains  to  prepare  an  elaborate 
program  for  the  occasion,  and  in  it 
had  included  a  discussion  on  patriotism 
in  connection  with  school  education. 
Mr.  Fisher  also  placed  a  proposition  be- 
Fore  the  Institute,  to  the  effect  that  there 
should  be  established  "a  school  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  to  be  attended  by 
young  men  between  seventeen  and 
twenty-one  years,  and  by  those  seeking 
naturalization,  with  certificates  of  at- 
tendance to  be  filed  with  the  county 
clerk.'' 

This  was  given  to  the  teachers  as  some- 
thing worthy  of  their  serious  considera- 
tion, for  which  in  future  they  might 
agitate.  It  was  not  put  as  a  resolution 
to  be  adopted,  but  merely  as  an  invig- 
orator  in  the  matter  of  the  discussion  to 
Follow,  upon  patriotism  in  its  various 
bearings. 

Coming  from  such  a  body,  which  in 
intelligence  and  in  efficient  performance 
of  school  work  fairly  rep  esents  the  300,- 
ooo  school  teachers  of  the  United  States, 
the  opinions  expressed  and  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  cannot  fail  to 
have  some  interest  to  the  general  public, 
and  accompanying  them  with  a  few  com- 
ments and  deductions,  I  propose  in  this 


paper  to  set  forth  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ion expressed  on  such  an  important  oc- 
casion by  men  and  women  who  have  to 
a  great  extent  in  their  power  the  mold- 
ing of  the  rising  generation  of  American 
citizens. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  we  find  at  once 
two  opposing  elements.  There  is  the 
spread-eagle  enthusiast,  and  there  is  the 
rational  student,  who  analyzes  the  sub- 
ject and  cautiously  expresses  an  opinion. 
They  are  both  of  equal  interest  and  im- 
portance, as  they  have  both  numerous 
followers  and  will  both  do  their  work, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  when  the  op- 
portunity affords  itself. 

First  spoke  the  principal  of  a  large 
school,  vice  president  of  the  convention, 
Mr.  Chandler.  He  began  with  a  prop- 
osition which  is  unique,  as  it  is  at  first 
sight  pretty,  and  I  quote  his  exordium  : — 

"  'No  art,'  says  Stockwell,  '  interests 
so  many  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  no 
study  so  lifts  the  mind,  sweeps  the  cob- 
webs from  it  and  gives  it  wings,  no  cre- 
ation so  entertains,  rests,  and  ennobles, 
as  music. 

"  '  If  you  are  under  twenty-five,  some 
would  say  under  forty,  and  have  an  ear 
for  music,  a  taste  for  it,  and  delight  in 
it,  then  seize  it,  hold  it,  cherish  it  as 
something  precious,  as  a  divine  gift,  as 
an  instrument  by  which  you  may  attain 
in  this  life  to  peace  and  perfection  of 
mind,  temporary  if  not  permanent,  and 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  sublime 
heights  of  personal  enjoyment  and  hap- 
piness. 

" '  And  if  you  have  only  half  an  ear 
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for  music,  strive,  struggle,  if  need  be,  to 
make  it  a  whole  ear,  and  if  this  be  im- 
possible, make  the  half  more  than  half, 
cultivate  it,  cling  to  it  in  all  work  and 
play,  and  make  much  of  it. 

"  '  If  you  can  neither  sing  nor  play  but 
have  a  merry  rolling  whistle,  then  whis- 
tle, and  make  that  whistle  what  it  may  be, 
—  an  entertainer  for  self  and  friends.'  " 

So  far  Mr.  Chandler  quoted  Stockwell 
and  then  argued  :  — 

"  Much  of  what  Stockwell  has  said  for 
music  may  well  be  said  of  patriotism.  If 
you  have  in  your  composition  that  love 
of  country,  if  that  patriotic  fire  burns 
within  your  .heart,  as  it  should  burn 
within  the  heart  of  every  true  American 
citizen,  then  seize  it,  hold  it,  cling  to  it, 
cherish  it  as  something  precious,  as  a 
divine  gift,  as  an  instrument  by  which 
you  may  attain  to  the  greatest  happiness 
in  this  life  and  may  bequeath  it  to  an 
appreciative  posterity.  If  you  are  but 
semi-patriotic,  strive,  struggle,  if  need 
be,  to  make  yourself  patriotic  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term  ;  if  this  be 
impossible, make  the  half  more  than  half, 
cultivate  it,  cling  to  it  at  all  times,  and 
make  much  of  what  you  possess.  If  you 
have  not  that  love  of  country,  that  patri- 
otic fire  in  your  soul,  then  in  the  thought 
of  the  illustrious  Bard  of  Avon  you  are 
fit  only  for  'treason,  stratagem,  and 
spoil,'  and  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  an 
American  citizen." 

Mr.  Chandler  after  this  argument  con- 
sidered the  relation  between  patriotism 
and  citizenship,  and  found  it  to  be  so 
close  that  the  two  ideas  cannot  be  con- 
sidered separately.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher,  he  contended,  to  instruct  the 
pupils  in  matters  pertaining  to  both 
ideas.  This,  again,  he  pointed  out,  is  a 
more  difficult  task  in  America  than  in 
the  countries  of  Europe,  where  "  there 
is  homogeneity  and  neither  ebb  nor 
flow,"  while  "here  is  a  mingling  of  all 
races,  and  they  ever  on  the  move." 

"  Here,"  he  said,  "our  work  is  to  weld 
into  one  homogeneous  mass  the  chil- 


dren of  all  climes,  races,  and  conditions, 
and  to  fit  them  to  be  loyal  citizens  of 
the  Republic,  —  to  teach  them  to  love, 
adore,  reverence,  and  defend,  that  flag, 
which  for  more  than  a  century  has  rus- 
tled above  the  heads  of  the  American 
people, —  to  teach  them  that  the  ballot 
placed  in  their  hands  is  not  merchan- 
dise, which  maybe  bartered  for  gold,  for 
bread,  or  for  position." 

In  order  to  show  how  easily  the  young 
mind  may  be  affected  Mr.  Chandler  quo- 
ted Voltaire  :  "  Give  me  the  teaching  of 
a  child  for  the  first  few  years  of  his  life, 
and  I  will  bring  him  up  to  fear  neither 
God,  devil,  or  man,"  and  also  related  the 
story  of  Lycurgus  and  the  two  pups  of 
the  same  litter,  which  had  been  subject- 
ed to  different  training,  so  that  the  one  ; 
became  "a  greedy  cur  and  the  other  a 
useful  hound." 

He  next  addressed  the  teachers  direct- 
ly as  to  their  individual  position  in  the  i 
matter.     He  said:   "Realizing  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  patriotism,  and  that 
it  must  be  done  by  the  teacher  in  the 
common  schools,  the  question  naturally; 
arises,  How  can  it  be  done  most  surely 
and   effectively  ?     To  teach  patriotism 
the  teacher  must  herself  be  patriotic. 
If  you  would  warn  your  pupil  against  \ 
debasement,  if  you  would  stir  his  higher 
nature,  if  you  would  fire  his  very  soul  \ 
with  a  love  of  country,  reveal  to  him 
the  beauty  of  an  ideal ;  but  unless  your : 
heart  and  character  attest  the  truth  of 
your  sentiments,  your  words  will  fall  on 
listless  ears. 

"  Who  could  read  of  that  Spartan 
mother,  who,  out  of  pure  love  of  coun 
try,  gave  her  son  a  shield  as  he  was  set 
ting  forth  for  battle,  and  told  him  to  bring 
it  home  himself  or  to  be  borne  upon  it 
dead,  and  not  feel  the  fire  of  patriotism 
glow  within  his  bosom,  and  the  blooc 
course  hurriedly  through  his  veins  ? 

"  If  the  souls  of  more  of  our  teachers 
were  filled  with  the  patriotic  ideals  paint- 
ed by  our  great  and  noble  men  and  wo- 
men, how  much  more  effective  would  be 
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our  teaching  of  patriotism  !  These  we 
need,  that  they  may  unconsciously  re- 
fresh our  spirits,  reform  our  taste,  refine 
our  sensibilities,  and  pour  the  beauty 
of  patriotism  into  our  very  existence. 
And  if  we  are  full  of  love  of  home  and 
country,  our  pupils  cannot  fail  to  catch 
the  infection  and  be  greatly  benefited 
thereby." 

He  next  considered  where  the  work  of 
teaching  patriotism  shall  begin,  and  how 
it  may  be  taught.  He  concluded  that  it 
ought  to  be  first  inculcated  in  the  pri- 
mary classes,  where  the  "baby  voices" 
may  join  in  singing  America,  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,  or  Yankee  Doodle ;  for 
he  contended  that  no  better  factor  can 
be  brought  into  requisition  by  the  teach- 
er than  that  of  music.  He  also  suggest- 
ed that  "  stories  may  be  told  to  the  pri- 
mary classes,  in  which  we  may  weave  the 
golden  thread  of  noble  thoughts  and 
earnest  purposes,  which  have  character- 
ized our  heroes,  and  thereby  teach  many 
excellent  lessons  of  pure  and  lasting 
patriotism."  We  are  warned  to  be  "ex- 
ceedingly careful,  lest  we  impress  the 
boy  with  the  idea  that  many  of  our  legis- 
lators are  dishonest ;  that  our  office  hold- 
ers in  many  of  the  departments  are  con- 
stantly betraying  the  trust  imposed  in 
them  by  their  constituents  ;  for  if  we 
give  them  these  erroneous  impressions, 
we  are  fitting  them  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  unscrupulous  politician,  the  dis- 
honest legislator,  the  man  who  betrays 
his  public  trust." 

After  having  raised  the  question :  Who 
are  the  patriots  ?  he  told  his  hearers  that 
Morris  and  others  gave  their  fortunes  ; 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,  the 
best  efforts  of  their  lives ;  but  these  men 
have  given  nothing  when  compared  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Warren,  Lawrence,  and 
the  untold  number  of  patriots  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  defense  of  our 
country  from  the  moment  of  the  first 
skirmish  at  Lexington  to  this  hour  ;  and 
in  conclusion  Mr.  Chandler  addressed 
the  following  peroration  to  his  fellow 
teachers : 


"  Let  us  hold  up  to  the  gaze  of  our 
pupils  not  only  the  character  of  these 
heroes,  but  that  flag  on  which  the  stars 
seem  real,  on  which  the  white  lines  are 
the  symbol  of  the  purity  of  these  he- 
roes, and  those  of  red  their  patriot 
blood,  shed  in  defense  of  our  country, 
and  we  shall  be  rewarded  with  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  great  and 
beautiful  transformation  scene  in  mak- 
ing the  immigrant  in  the  second  or  third 
generation  an  American  citizen,  who  has 
broken  the  fetters  which  the  despotism 
of  the  old  country  has  wound  around 
him,  and  who  feels  himself  the  freeborn 
equal  of  any  man  on  the  globe.'1 

The  subject  was  next  taken  up  in  a 
different  strain  by  a  lady  of  influential 
place  among  the  teachers  of  the  county, 
Mrs.  Fin.  (In  accordance  with  her  wish, 
I  do  not  use  her  real  name.)  She  gave 
her  attention  principally  to  the  matter 
of  civil  government,  and  the  ideas  that 
ought  to  be  taught  the  young  concern- 
ing it.  In  preparing  her  subject,  she 
said  she  had  had  recourse  to  several 
files  of  educational  journals,  to  find  out 
what  others  had  written  and  spoken 
in  regard  to  this  study  in  the  public 
schools,  but  among  the  manifold  good 
things  sown  broadcast  by  these  excel- 
lent agents,  she  found  no  mention  of 
government,  except  in  some  inciden- 
tal connection  with  patriotism.  She 
thought  it  likely  that  the  subject  had 
been  discussed,  but  said  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  find  anything  that 
would  be  either  definite  or  helpful  to 
the  most  indifferent  teacher.  I  quote 
her  comment  upon  her  researches :  "  In 
some  way,"  she  said,  "every  reference 
to  citizenship  drifted  off  in  some  hazy 
suggestion  in  regard  to  the  inculcation 
of  patriotism, —  and  still  more  hazy  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  nature  of  patriotism, 
with  an  occasional  reflection  on  loyalty 
to  our  institutions.  I  found  these  state- 
ments, whatever  they  mean :  — 'A  love  for 
our  country  should  be  ingrained  in  the 
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youthful  mind.'  —  'The  schools  should 
go  to  work  systematically  to  teach 
patriotism  to  the  rising  generation  of 
Americans.' — •'  Every  faithful  teacher 
will  lead  the  youth  intrusted  to  her 
charge  to  imbibe  a  reverence  for  Amer- 
ican institutions.'  —  'The  growth  of  the 
lad  should  be  surrounded  by  an  atmos- 
phere of  patriotism.'  — '  Here  [at  the  pub- 
lic school]  might  patriotism  be  absorbed 
as  freely  as  the  air.' 

"  But  I  cannot,"  continued  Mrs.  Fin, 
''make  out  just  what  this  patriotism  is, 
that  we  should  teach  systematically, 
imbibe  the  spirit  of,  take  in  in  great 
draughts,  breathe  freely,  lead  the  dear 
children  into,  have  them  saturated  with, 
surround  them  by,  and  possess  within 
ourselves.  It  cannot  mean  simply  a  love 
for 

Thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  groves  and  templed  hills, 

since  these  might  exist  in  a  country 
quite  unworthy  of  love  or  respect. 

"  Were  we  dealing  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  revolutionary  heroes  we 
might  quote,  '  Land  where  our  Fathers 
died,'  or  '  Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride  '  ; 
but  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  these 
children  who  are  in  some  way  to  be  sat- 
urated with  a  love  for  our  institutions 
are  many  of  them — perhaps  most  of 
them  —  the  scions  of  late  comers,  who 
have  not  now  and  never  will  have  any 
adequate  knowledge  of,  or  even  a  desire 
to  know, 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Was  shaped  the  anchor  of  ihy  hope. 

"We  make  no  idle  boast,  when  we 
claim  that  our  rivers  are  the  longest,  our 
soil  the  most  productive,  our  mineral 
wealth  the  most  unbounded, —  but  when 
we  consider  that  these  were  all  lying 
here  ready  to  our  hand  when  we  came, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  we  have  pros- 
pered so  much,  but  how  we  could  have 
done  less.  Surely  there  must  be  some- 
thing besides  these  accidental  advan- 
tages to  warrant  a  real  patriotism. 


"  Then  it  must  be  our  institutions,  our 
government,  our  liberty,  our  freedom, 
which  are  to  be  loved  and  venerated. 
But  just  what  institutions,  what  partic- 
ular portions  or  phases  of  our  govern- 
ment, what  liberty,  what  form  of  free- 
dom, should  we  speak  of  in  order  to 
inspire  this  unbounded  loyalty  to  our 
country  ? 

"  Many  of  our  institutions  are  not  wor- 
thy of  respect, —  many  of  our  laws  are 
unwise  and  oppressive, —  we  are  free 
only  so  long  as  we  conform  to  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  be  they 
wise  or  unwise, —  our  liberty  is  bound 
down  and  hemmed  in  by  the  will  of  oth- 
ers." 

Mrs.  Fin  then  dwelt  upon  the  double 
position  the  American  citizen  must  as- 
sume, being  at  once  a  sovereign,  who 
makes,  applies,  and  executes  laws,  and  a 
subject,  who  obeys  them.  In  examining 
into  the  teachings  generally  offered  to 
the  child,  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  teachers  have  hitherto  insisted 
mainly  upon  obedience,  regularity,  punc- 
tuality, and  propriety,  in  order  that 
study  and  recitation  might  go  on  suc- 
cessfully ;  and  these  inculcations,  she 
said,  are  essentials  in  the  training  of  the 
child  for  obedience  and  respect  for  the 
laws, —  for  his  duties  as  a  subject ;  but 
all  this  will  not  fit  him  for  an  intelligent 
sovereign.  The  teacher  may  have  called 
into  activity  the  love  for  learning,  the 
power  of  self-control,  and  the  capabil- 
ities for  independent  action,  and  not  yet 
have  fully  equipped  the  citizen  for  the 
exercise  of  his  political  functions,  or 
given  him  the  requisite  degree  of  en- 
lightenment or  the  spirit  of  responsibil- 
ity which  should  attend  these  functions. 

"  The  American  people,"  said  Mrs. 
Fin,  "  have  assumed  the  solution  of  the 
greatest  political  problem  ever  attempt- 
ed, and  to  solve  it  successfully  does  not 
lie  within  the  capacity  of  men  who  have 
no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  scope  and 
aim  of  our  complex  system  of  govern- 
ment. America  cannot  be  held  by  and 
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for  Americans,  unless  her  children  are 
taught  why  and  how  this  may  be  done." 

Mrs.  Fin  then  made  the  deduction  : — 

"  Pupils  must  be  led  to  think,  to  ex- 
amine, to  weigh  and  measure,  to  trace 
effects  from  obscure  causes.  No  other 
study  gives  equal  opportunities  for  im- 
pressing upon  the  young  the  fact  that  in" 
any  nation,  and  particularly  in  a  repub- 
lic, the  power  of  the  government  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  factor,  the 
weakest  factor  is  the  ignorant  and  law- 
less class,  and  this  class  is  the  measure 
of  our  strength  or  soundness  as  a  body 
politic  ;  —  or  the  fact  that  in  a  republic, 
unless  the  wise  and  good  maintain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  ignorant  and  vi- 
cious, its  downfall  is  certain  ; —  or  that  in 
a  republic  the  popular  voice  is  collected 
and  uttered  as  one  sound,  and  if  the 
people  are  unrighteous  the  utterance  is 
unrighteous  ;  —  or  that  no  good  man  has 
a  right  to  separate  himself  from  the  pol- 
itics of  his  country,  the  more  especially 
so,  when  he  sees  causes  at  work,  which 
are  surely  undermining  its  strength." 

And  in  connection  with  this  the  speak- 
er exclaimed  :  "  What  will  a  bright  boy 
or  girl  learn  that  is  vital  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  or  what  will  he  or  she 
gain  in  loyalty  to  our  institutions,  by  the 
closest  attention  to  the  speeches  during 
this  political  campaign,  which  are  night- 
ly being  made  all  around  them  by  lead- 
ing lights  of  both  the  great  political 
parties  ?  It  is  plain  to  the  limited  intel- 
ligence of  the  child  that  these  persons, 
to  whom  he  or  she  may  have  looked  for 
instruction  in  public  affairs,  are  in  pol- 
itics only  for  the  offices  they  may  get. 
What  wonder  then  that  with  no  wiser 
teaching  the  child  should  conclude  that 
office-getting  is  all  there  is  in  politics  ? " 

In  the  face  of  all  this  Mrs.  Fin  empha- 
sized as  her  conviction  that  "  somewhere 
and  sometime  in  every  child's  schooly 
course  it  should  be  given  instructions 
in  civil  government,  that  shall  evince  in 
some  degree  logical  sequence  and  con- 
tinuity of  thought." 


In  speaking  of  our  institutions  she 
remarked  that  America  is,  beyond  all 
others,  the  country  of  "  a  career  open  to 
talent," — "a  country  in  which  political 
life  is  unusually  keen,  and  political  am- 
bition widely  diffused."  She  thought 
there  ought  to  be  a  reserve  of  force  and 
wisdom  to  make  the  politics  of  our  coun- 
try worthy  of  our  material  grandeur,  and 
that  this  reserve  will  not  be  gained  by  an 
optimistic  indifference  or  an  indiscrim- 
inate admiration  for  everything  that  is 
American,  "great  and  small,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  American."  Against  this 
habit  she  earnestly  warned  her  fellow 
citizens,  and  referred  them  to  the  great 
men  who  framed  the  Constitution,  and 
admitted  that  many,  even  most  of  its 
provisions  were  established  on  the  basis 
of  high  expediency, — and  not  of  absolute 
right.  She  deplored  the  fact  that  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  our  best 
people  refuse  to  take  any  part  in  public 
affairs, —  thus  leaving  to  an  alarming 
extent  the  management  of  the  common 
weal  to  the  demagogues,  machine  pol- 
iticians, saloon  keepers,  and  foreigners  ; 
and  the  remedy  for  this,  she  held,  can 
only  be  brought  about  by  a  direct  and 
thorough  training  for  citizenship  of  the 
pupils  in  our  schools. 

Referring  to  such  a  training  Mrs.  Fin 
said  in  conclusion  : — 

"  It  cannot  come  by  any  superabun- 
dance of  detached  and  fragmentary  opin- 
ions of  great  political  leaders,  nor  by  the 
stories  of  the  heroic  struggles  for  liberty, 
the  marvelous  achievements  of  our  pa- 
triots, or  the  stupendous  growth  of  our 
immense  empire.  These  are  important, 
necessary,  for  any  adequate  understand- 
ing of  our  institutions,  but  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 
that  is  the  crying  need  of  our  times. 

"It  counts  for  very  little  to  a  young 
man  to  be  assured  that  the  ideal  of  hu- 
man government,  worked  out  by  the 
experience  of  countless  generations,  is 
realized  in  the  American  republic.  It 
may  count  for  much  that  he  have  the 
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knowledge  and  sense  of  duty  that  make 
him  fit  to  be  a  voter, —  that  he  have  the 
specific  knowledge  of  the  scope  and 
functions  of  his  city  government  to 
make  him  fit  for  a  municipal  office,— 
that  he  may  be  an  intelligent  juror,  an 
honest  witness,  a  competent  judge  of  le- 
gislation,—  in  short,  that  he  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  citizenship,  and  the  moral  courage 
to  assume  those  rights  and  to  perform 
those  duties." 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  these 
two  expositions  of  the  same  theme  one 
thing  only  was  striking,  and  that  was  the 
variance  of  opinion  between  two  leading 
speakers.  Mr.  McChesney  held  that  to 
be  a  patriot  absolute  submission- to  the 
country's  laws  is  necessary,  otherwise 
the  laws  would  be  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Gar- 
lick,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that 
many  a  true  patriot  has  proved  his  love 
of  country  by  disobeying  its  laws,  or 
some  of  its  laws,  on  occasions  when  his 
better  judgment  prompted  him  that  the 
laws  he  resisted  were  unjust,  or  other- 
wise unworthy  of  his  country. 

Here  then  is  a  fairly  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion on  a  subject  of  some  importance, 
and  doubly  interesting  because  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  it  was  heard,  and 
the  public  position  of  the  debaters. 

What  then  is  patriotism  ?  Of  what 
value  is  it  to  us,  and  how  may  we  attain 
the  sense  of  patriotism  ?  These  are  the 
questions  that  naturally  arise,  and  de- 
mand a  decided  answer  in  the  critical 
mind. 

Two  things  are  agreed  upon  :  that  cit- 
izenship and  patriotism  are  ideas  so 
closely  related  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
separated  ;  and  that  there  is  something 
in  the  conditions  of  America  that  gives 
to  them  peculiar  characteristics,— in 
other  words,  that  citizenship  and  patri- 
otism in  America  express  something 
different  from  what  the  same  words  do 
in  other  countries. 


Mr.  Chandler  goes  boldly  to  work. 
He  lays  down  a  scheme  which  he  con- 
siders efficient.  A  flag,  a  few  tunes,  a 
few  songs,  and  a  number  of  stories, 
many  of  which  may  be  picked  up  when 
the  members  of  a  G.  A.  R.  post  "  touch 
elbows  again," — and  the  instrument  is 
complete.  And  with  this  instrument  he 
will  undertake  in  the  course  of  three 
generations  to  educate  any  descendants 
of  European  stock  to  imagine  that  the 
stars  in  the  American  flag  look  like  real 
stars,  and  that  they  feel  themselves  the 
freeborn  equals  of  any  man  on  the  globe. 

This,  in  truth,  is  all  I  can  deduct  from 
Mr.  Chandler's  oration,  which  expresess, 
no  doubt,  exactly  what  a  number  of  his 
colleagues  all  over  the  Union  would 
endorse  as  their  own  views  upon  the 
subject. 

Mrs.  Fin,  on  the 'other  hand,  recog- 
nizes at  the  outset  the  vastness  of  the 
task  she  has  undertaken.  She  perceives 
the  difficulty  of  her  subject,  and  will  not 
declare  that  she  knows  how  to  solve  the 
problem.  She  has  yet  to  learn  what  is 
really  meant  by  patriotism  ;  she  cannot 
tell  us  when  and  where  in  the  life  of  the 
young  such  instructions  should  be  im- 
parted to  them  as  would  most  thoroughly 
fit  them  for  citizenship  and  make  them 
patriots.  She  hesitates  when  the  sub- 
ject of  institutions  is  mentioned,  and 
does  not  contend  that  they  are  all  for 
the  best.  She  refuses  to  accept  any 
sentiment  that  considers  America  the 
first  of  countries  simply  because  it  is 
America.  She  does  not  talk  about  fallen 
heroes,  nor  does  she  mention  the  Amer- 
ican flag  once  in  all  her  address. 

Mr.  Garlick  goes  as  far  as  to  declare 
that  absolute  obedience  to  the  law  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  be  a  true  patriot  ; 
and  these  two  speakers  thus  seem  to 
negative  the  whole  beautiful  structure  of 
patriotism  built  up  at  first.  And  yet 
no  one  who  seriously  considers  their 
arguments  can  fail  to  see  in  them  a 
depth  of  truth,  out  of  which  peers  genu- 
ine patriotism,  such  as  I  shall  presently 
define  it. 
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I  believe  Mr.  Garlick  right  in  his  posi- 
tion. The  prophet  Daniel  certainly  dem- 
onstrated that  a  man  may  dearly  love  a 
country  and  yet  break  its  laws.  Every 
noble  hearted  American  proved  this  to 
be  the  case,  who  some  years  back  would 
rather  render  himself  amenable  to  the 
law  by  concealing  a  fugitive  slave  than 
complying  with  it  by  giving  him  up  to  a 
cruel  master.  When  Lord  Gambier. 
sailed  to  Copenhagen  without  previous 
declaration  of  war,  to  carry  away  the 
Danish  fleet  during  the  absence  of  the 
soldiery,  a  young  English  captain  sprang 
overboard  and  drowned  himself,  saying 
that  he  had  sworn  to  follow  the  English 
flag,  but  he  had  only  meant  to  do  so 
where  it  could  be  done  honorably.  He 
was  a  patriot,  for  the  scars  from  Abukir 
and  the  West  Indies  were  on  his  breast 
and  face,  but  he  refused  to  conform  to 
the  bidding  of  his  country.  Siberia  is 
full  of  noble  patriots,  who  have  rebelled 
against  their  country's  laws  or  institu- 
tions, andmany  thousand  instances  could 
be  brought  forward  to  show  that  the 
argument  is  sound. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  question  that  of 
the  two  principal  speakers  in  this  dis- 
cussion, the  man  is  just  as  warm-hearted 
a  patriot  as  the  woman,  and  were  they 
only  as  clear-headed  there  would  be  no 
jeason  for  criticism  upon  him,  and  the 
multitudes  of  teachers  and  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  are  like  him. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  idea 
of  patriotism,  like  all  other  ideas  that 
have  appealed  or  do  appeal  to  our  senti- 
ments and  emotions,  has  been  subjected 
to  evolutionary  influences.  Doctrinal 
faith  is  broader  than  it  was,  religious 
convictions  are  assuming  other  forms. 
Our  business  affairs  are  carried  on  on  a 
different  basis  from  that  of  old,  our  mode 
of  love  making  has  changed  since  the 
days  when  the  blushing  lover  in  secret 
pushed  his  Valentine  letter  under  the 
door  of  his  beloved.  So  with  patriotism. 
It  cannot  be  measured  in  an  age  of  rea- 
son by  the  same  rule  that  covered  it 


during  a  period  of  emotion.  In  1870 
France  went  to  war  on  the  basis  of  the 
glory  that  Napoleon's  eagles  had  shed 
upon  the  country.  But  the  eagles'  wings 
were  broken,  and  the  patriotic  cry  of 
"  Vive  r  Empereur  !  vive  la  France  /" 
could  not  save  the  country.  Martial 
music  and  flying  colors  will  not  save  any 
country  today,  nor  add  to  the  value  of 
the  patriotic  love  prevailing  there.  If 
they  could,  where  would  we  be  with  our 
"  stars  and  stripes  "  of  a  century,  as  com- 
pared with  a  white  cross  in  a  blood-red 
ground,  which  has  hovered  over  one 
European  nation  for  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred years  ?  Patriotism  of  today  is  not 
recognized  in  a  desire  to  die  for  a  coun- 
try, but  in  a  desire  to  live  for  it  ;  not  in 
a  blind  submission  to  a  country's  laws 
and  institutions,  but  in  an  intelligent 
analysis  of  them,  and  a  striving  for  re- 
form and  improvement.  It  is  that  which 
Mrs.  Fin  and  Mr.  Garlick  recognize,  and 
which  makes  her  hesitate,  because  she 
knows  the  responsibility  of  suggestion. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  discussion  that 
America  above  all  countries  is  the  one 
in  which  this  progressive  sense  of  patri- 
otism will  make  itself  manifest.  The 
day  is  not  far  off  when  Americans  shall 
love  their  country,  not  because  a  hand- 
ful of  brave  men  set  it  free  by  rebelling 
against  their  own  fathers  or  forefathers, 
nor  because  of  fanciful  visions  in  rust- 
ling banners ;  but  because  it  offers  a 
home  where  peaceful  happiness  is  fore- 
most, where  the  cannon's  roar  has  been 
forgotten,  where  war  is  spoken  of  as  we 
speak  of  the  Titans  and  the  Olympian 
gods. 

The  value  of  such  a  patriotism  is  ap- 
parent. It  has  the  deepest  root  of  any. 
It  springs  like  Minerva- from  the  temple 
of  the  highest.  It  is  built  on  logic  and 
reasonable  deductions  in  every  sense. 
It  takes  in  all  systems,  embraces  all 
creeds,  and  makes  forthem  one  common 
level  upon  which  to  walk.  It  does  not 
antagonize  by  asking  :  Are  you  a  for- 
eigner ?  It  merely  asks  the  one  ques- 
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tion  :  "  Are  you  a  brother  ?  "  It  makes 
it  possible  for  one  idea  to  be  "  all  things 
unto  all  men." 

How  is  this  attained  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer  to  this  question  :  by  educa- 
tion, not  by  inspiration.  For  inspiration 
leads  to  enthusiasm,  and  that  is  danger- 
ous ;  but  education  conducts  the  mind 
to  mature  conclusion,  which  is  healthful. 

But  education  does  not  begin  in  the 
primary  classes.  The  pupils  there  are 
merely  subjected  to  a  training  that  will 
fit  them  for  a  later  education.  To  them 
it  may  be  enough  to  raise  a  flag  over  the 
school  building,  and  tell  them  a  story 
about  George  Washington  at  the  raising 
of  it  ;  but  to  advanced  pupils  such  a  bus- 
iness must  (or  ought  to)  appear  a  farce. 
Mr.  Fisher  proposes  that  his  school  of 
education  be  open  for  young  men  be- 
tween the  age  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
one  years.  Why  not  for  young  women 
as  well  ?  However,  one  thing  is  evi- 
dent from  this  suggestion  ;  namely,  that 
there  is  a  shortcoming  of  teaching  in 
our  schools,  and  that  the  pupil  leaves 
school,  as  a  rule,  just  when  he  has  at- 
tained an  age  and  maturity  that  would  fit 
him  for  instruction  in  a  matter  which, 
it  appears,  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community. 

Not  till  the  day  dawns  when  our  young 
men  and  women  leave  school  fully 
equipped  with  such  thought  training  as 
will  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  prob- 


lems most  vitally  touching  upon  their 
well  being,  will  the  American  nation  as 
a  whole  be  truly  patriotic  ;  and  then  the 
immigrant  might  attain  his  understand- 
ing of  all  that  appertains  to  his  adopted 
country  through  an  institution  like  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Fisher.  But  that 
day  will  come  and  is  fast  approaching. 
Then  politics  will  not  be  shunned  by  the 
better  classes,  as  today  ;  politicians  will 
not  be  adventurers  and  speculators  as 
they  are  today,  but  men  whose  higher 
intelligence  has  fitted  them  for  their 
office ;  then  schoolmasters  will  not  try 
to  hush  up  the  fact  that  office  seekers 
are  dishonest  men,  nor  will  "  stars  and 
stripes"  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  play 
any  part  in  our  serious  affairs. 

Americans  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  the  change  must  be  wrought,  and 
silently  but  firmly  are  they  working 
towards  it.  Emanating,  as  it  did,  from 
a  large  body  of  school  teachers,  the  dis- 
cussion before  us  receives  double  inter- 
est and  also  double  force  ;  the  deductions 
made  from  it,  as  here  set  forth  in  all 
honesty  and  sincerity,  may  be  of  some 
value. 

Let  him  who  has  his  country's  weal 
at  heart  consider  the  subject  seriously, 
and  throw  his  weight  in  the  balance  ; 
that  patriotism,  the  infant  child  of  rea- 
son, may  grow  up  to  guide  the  nations 
that  gather  at  its  cradle  to  bid  it  wel- 
come among  sovereigns. 

C.  M.   Waagc. 
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PETER  FOLTZ  was  a  happy  young 
Frenchman.  Well  might  Peter  be  happy. 
He  was  going  to  marry  Rosa  Eisenberg  ! 

His  heart  thumped  and  throbbed  like 
a  steam  pump,  and  its  short,  quick 
strokes  sent  the  warm  blood  in  a  swift 
current  through  his  veins.  He  worked 
hard,  and  did  not  tire.  His  cheery  voice 
was  a  tonic  to  the  heartsore,  and  his 
ringing  laughter  forced  a  smile  on  lips 
to  which  it  was  a  stranger. 

Yes,  Peter  was  happy.  He  had  for- 
gotten that  once, —  why,  it  was  only  six 
months  ago! — he  had  thought  Marie 
Bach  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  no  mean  judge  of  a  pretty 
girl  was  he.  And  then  Kate  Sullivan  ! 
Not  that  she  was  a  beauty,  but  O,  was  n't 
she  jolly  !  Perhaps  —  Peter  was  per- 
plexed —  perhaps  a  merry  heart  was  a 
pleasanter  thing  than  a  round,  saucy 
face. 

The  young  man  completed  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.  A  grand  dinner  was  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  the  happy  day  by  his 
good  landlady,  Mrs.  Munier.  The  mother- 
ly old  soul  chuckled  aloud  when  his  plate 
was  passed  for  a  second  supply  of  chick- 
en pie.  She  nudged  his  arm  with  her 
fat  elbow,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  My 
daughter  Barbara  made  that  pie." 

Peter  smacked  his  lips  over  the  last 
morsel,  and  a  tender  light  shone  in  his 
brown  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  pale, 
square  face  and  sturdy  frame  of  the  dam- 
sel Barbara.  A  pretty  face  or  a  gay  hu- 
mor is  well  enough  in  its  place,  thought 
he;  but  such  a  pie  —  could  man  want 
more  ? 

Here  was  a  matter  for  consideration, 
—  time  enough  to  decide  when  he  could 
afford  to  marry. 

Alas,  that  day  was  long  in  coming. 

Peter  was  by  trade  a  tailor,  and  his 
master  could  ill  afford  his  young  assist- 
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ant  even  scanty  wages  out  of  his  meager 
gains.  However,  Peter  spent  what  he 
received  to  the  last  penny,  and  lived 
jovially  and  care-free.  For  was  there  not 
in  France  an  old  grandsire  reputed  to 
have  hoarded  a  goodly  store  ?  He  must 
die  some  day,  and  was  not  Peter  his 
rightful  heir  ? 

While  he  was  thus  enjoying  Barbara's 
fine  dinners,  joking  with  Kate,  and  cast- 
ing admiring  glances  at  Marie,  Rosa 
Eisenberg  came  from  Boston  to  visit  her 
Aunt  Munier. 

That  day  marked  a  change. 

Marie,  Kate,  and  Barbara,  were  hence- 
forth unheeded  by  the  tailor's  suscept- 
ible assistant.  His  capricious  fancy  was 
fixed  on  the  demure  little  lady's-maid. 
Rosa's  blue  eyes,  Rosa's  pouting  lips, 
Rosa's  pretty  cheeks,  and  Rosa's  soft 
brown  hair,  filled  him  with  a  longing  to 
possess  them. 

O,  that  he  had  a  shop  of  his  own ! 

O,  that  he  had  money  to  buy  one ! 

O,  that  he  might  marry  Rosa ! 

Three  wishes  speedily  fulfilled.  The 
old  grandsire,  who  had  clung  to  life  with 
disappointing  tenacity  for  full  a  score 
more  than  man's  allotted  years,  died 
most  opportunely.  Peter  got  the  money, 
and  married  Rosa. 

Brave  and  handsome  as  the  new  show 
figure  in  his  master's  shop  did  the  bride- 
groom look  when  he  stood  up  before  the 
priest.  And  his  bride,  the  young  Swiss 
girl,  was  so  proud  and  happy  that  she 
forgot  her  new  blue  gown  and  jaunty 
bonnet,  forgot  even  the  red  coral  ear- 
rings and  the  necklace  of  coral,  which 
she  wore  on  her  wedding  day,  as  had  her 
mother  long  years  before. 

After  the  priest's  blessing  came  the 
wedding  breakfast.  Then  hands  were 
shaken  and  lips  were  kissed  in  parting, 
and  Peter  and  Rosa  were  on  their  way 
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to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Ten 
days  they  journeyed  westward,  crossing 
mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  and  deserts, 
—  ten  days  of  bewildering  excitement 
and  happy  anticipation.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  eleventh  day  they  wakened 
early,  eager  for  a  glimpse  of  Los  Ange- 
les, their  destined  home. 

Not  more  proud  of  her  triumph  a 
young  girl  making  her  d^but,  than  was 
this  town,  now  assuming  the  airs  of  a 
city.  Like  the  maiden  it  sipped  from 
the  cup  of  romance;  like  her  it  was  a 
chxeamer  of  day-dreams.  Bands  filled 
the  streets  with  music  and  men's  minds 
were  excited  by  gains  and  rumors  of 
gain.  Auctions  were  rife,  and  buyers 
were  eager,— the  city  was  "booming." 
Many  ants  joined  the  dance  of  the  crick- 
ets ;  some  toiled  on  like  their  fathers. 

On  the  twelfth  of  September,  1887, 
there  was  one  more  ant  on  the  hill,  one 
more  tailor. shop  in  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  modest  establishment  was 
well  pleasing  to  the  thrifty  and  artistic 
eye.  "  Peter  Foltz,  Tailor,"  —  so  read 
the  brave  letters  of  gold  on  the  big  black 
sign  that  hung  over  the  door.  Deftly 
placed  in  the  show  window  against  hang- 
ings of  red  were  textures  of  divers  shades, 
and  qualities,  and  prices.  Within,  long 
lines  of  shelving  glistened  with  white 
paint  and  gilt  adornment,  as  though 
proud  of  the  huge  bolts  of  cloth  they 
upbore,  row  upon  row.  Neat  racks 
peered  cheerfully  from  under  masses 
of  soft  woolen  stuffs,  whose  free  ends 
swept  the  floor.  The  great  mirror  tilt- 
ing forward  in  its  frame  reflected  rugs 
of  Angora  fleece  spread  upon  the  long 
napped  carpet,  and  the  portiere  of  Orien- 
tal dye,  which  turned  its  face  to  the 
shop  and  its  back  to  the  workroom. 
Well  filled  with  sunlight  was  this  inner 
room,  and  begirt  with  tables  complete  in 
all  the  appointments  of  tailor  craft. 

How  proud  was  Rosa  when  she  saw 
her  husband's  shop !  Her  pretty  lips 
parted  with  pleasure,  and  her  blue  eyes 
widened  with  admiration. 


"O,  Peter,"  cried  she.  "It  is  most 
beautiful !  My  heart  dances  for  being 
glad." 

"  Yes,  it  suits  me  well,"  said  Peter 
complacently.  "  It  is  fine,  it  is  grand, 
the  best  materials, —  I  will  be  the  tailor 
of  gentlemen." 

"The  tailor  of  gentlemens!"  echoed 
his  wife. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Peter  with  a  shrug. 
"Our  fortune,  it  is  made." 

"  Then,  Peter,  maybe  we  will  buy  a 
house  ?  and  maybe  there  will  be  a  gar- 
den ? " 

"And  I  will  every  day  drive  a  horse  to 
my  shop,  and  he  will  step  high,  and  the 
people  will  look,  then  will  they  say, '  That 
is  Peter  Foltz,  Tailor,  he  has  a  shop  on 
Spring  street.' ' 

"And  a  cow,  —  we  must  have  a  cow, 
Peter,  and  cheese  and  butter  I  will 
make." 

"  We  will  have  an  orange  grove  with 
charming  fruit,  and  flowers  so  sweet, — 
ah,"  and  Peter  sniffed  the  air. 

"And  the  eggs  and  the  little  chicks, 
they  will  be  mine,  for  we  will  have  some 
hens,  Peter." 

"  Yes,  my  Rosa,  and  a  pig  if  you  like, 
and  maybe  a  man  we  will  keep." 

"Oh  —  oh!"  And  Rosa  hugged  her 
husband's  arm,  while  entrancing  visions 
blinded  her  eyes  to  present  sights. 

That  very  day  Peter  received  an  order 
for  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  straightway 
hired  an  assistant.  Orders  multiplied, 
and  the  proud  proprietor  soon  hud  the 
satisfaction  of  directing  the  shears  and 
needles  of  four  busy  workmen.  More- 
over, his  ambitious  hopes  were  realized, 
—  his  patrons  were  gentlemen.  Of  them 
all,  however,  Colonel  J.  Humphrey 
Forbes  was  the  grandest.  His  fine  team 
in  glittering  harness  pranced  before  the 
door,  while  Peter  stood  bowing  and  rub- 
bing his  hands  before  their  master. 

"Ah,  but  it  was  droll,"  said  the  tailor 
to  Rosa  as  they  sat  in  their  snug  parlor. 
"  A  business  suit  it  was  Colonel  Forbes 
wanted,  so  an  excellent  tweed  I  pulled 
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from  the  shelf.     I  advised  him  it  was 
trong  and  genteel, —  it  was  elegant. 
"'  Have  you  no  better? '  says  he. 
"  '  O,  better  ! '  says  I,  '  Here  it  is  al- 
ready. This  black  diagonal,  it  is  grand  ; 
so  well  does  it  become  a  gentleman  of 
dignity — ' 

"  ( Is  that  your  best  ? '  says  he  with  a 
frown. 

"  '  My  best !  Mon  Dien.  but  you  shall 
see  it  now  ! '  I  cried.  '  Such  a  piece  that 
the  mills  of  France  cannot  surpass. 
Monsieur  will  look  like 'a  prince,— he 
will  not  care  what  is  the  price  of  a  work 
of  art  ? ' 

"'Take  my  measure,' says  he,  com- 
manding one  poor  tailor  as  he  would  an 
army  of  soldiers,  and  my  hand  did  so 
tremble,  I  doubt  it  will  improve  the  fit." 
He  shook  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and 
Rosa  saw  him  stroke  the  lapel  of  his  coat 
tenderly,  and  heard  him  mutter  beneath 
his  breath,  "  My  best !  A  business  suit ! 
Man  Dieu  !  " 

Winter  passed.  It  was  the  morning 
of  the  year.  Nature  was  rubbing  her  eyes 
after  her  winter  nap.  Upon  orchards  of 
apple,  of  peach  and  of  apricot  had  set- 
tled a  cloud  of  fluttering  blossoms,  whose 
petals  sheltered  the  new-born  fruitage 
as  the  mother-bird  shelters  her  nestling 
birdlings. 

The  mellow  sunshine,  the  cloudless 
sky,  the  crisp  grass,  cried  to  Peter  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Come  !"  How  wearisome 
the  shop  became,  the  work-room  how 
irksome  !  What  a  longing  for  freedom 
stirred  his  young  untamed  blood  ! 

In  sheer  delight  did  his  legs  dance  as 
he  hurried  after  the  bands  of  music.  He 
ran,  he  capered,  he  tossed  his  hat  in  the 
air  ;  where  excitement  was  wildest,  there 
was  Peter.  Why  should  he  not  attend 
auctions  ?  Why  not  join  the  excursions  ? 
Why  not  inspect  the  new  town  sites  ? 
Ay,  why  ?  He  did  not  question, —  who 
would  think  of  famine  in  the  land  of 
plenty  ?  What  need  for  even  the  ant  to 
toil  in  a  summer  land  ? 
Meanwhile,  in  her  quiet  home,  Rosa 


was  often  lonely.  A  vase,  a  lamp,  a  pic- 
ture, a  velvet  chair,  a  handsome  mirror, 
such  were  the  gifts  Peter  sent  to  be- 
guile her.  But  dearer  to  Rosa  than  all 
the  wealth  of  the  Occident  was  the  laugh- 
ing face  and  the  curly  head  of  her  hus- 
band. A  ramble  with  him  in  the  twi- 
light, a  dinner  for  two  at  the  restaurant, 
or  a  rare  drive  in  the  fragrant  air,  was 
pleasure  more  perfect  than  reveling  in 
costly  furnishings.  She  was  uneasy  in 
the  gay  trappings,  which  seemed  to  her 
simple  eye  glitter,  not  gold ;  but  her  fond 
heart  taught  her  that  Peter  was  clever. 
Ah,  she  was  a  proud  young  wife  !  And 
was  he  not  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  a  gentlemen's 
tailor  ? 

"A  trump,  parbleu  !  A  trump  is  Col- 
onel J.  Humphrey  Forbes!"  and  the 
tailor  slapped  his  knee.  "He  says  always, 
'  Give  me  your  best,'  and  the  bill  he  has 
never  paid.  It  is  large, —  it  is  tremen- 
dous. What  could  be  better  ?  Now,  he 
permits  me  to  own  two  town  lots  in 
Athena,  which  is  a  new  town  he  is  build- 
ing. You  see  !  The  lots,  they  are  fine, 
magnificent,— and  they  cost  me  no 
money.  Ah,  he  is  a  grand  gentleman !  " 

"  Maybe  we  will  pay  the  butcher, 
Peter.  It  is  two  months  already." 

"  The  butcher  —  the  devil ! ''  shouted 
Peter. 

His  good  humor  was  gone,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening  he  smoked  his  pipe 
in  silence. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  gas  in  a  bottle,  like- 
wise was  it  hard  for  Peter  to  retain  news 
of  good  fortune. 

"  Rosa,"  said  he  with  a  shrug,  though 
with  an  air  most  important. 

Rosa  looked  up  from  her  work,— 
dainty  small  garments  on  which  she  was 
sewing. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Rosa,  I  will  one  day  be 
a  millionaire, —  I  am  now  a  stockholder." 

"A  stockholder, — maybe  that  is  cat- 
ties?" 

"  Not  so,  my  little  coot ;  but  how  can 
a  woman  know  ?  A  stock  company  it  is 
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Judge  Marshall  has  formed,  and  some  of 
the  stock  I  hold." 

"  And  is  it  much  money  you  paid  ? " 
"  Not  any,  simply  my  bill  I  will  not 
present,  and  behold  I  have  my  share." 
"  And  will  money  come,  Peter  ? " 
"  Plenty  ;  soon  there  will  be  dividends. 
In  this  way  gentlemen  make  money,  my 
Rosa !  " 

Peter,  grown  bold,  speculated  inde- 
pendently of  his  aristocratic  patrons.  A 
pleasing  sight  was  his  lordly  air,  as  he 
concluded  negotiations  for  a  city  lot  of 
considerable  value,  and  a  handsome  sum 
he  left  in  the  agent's  hands,  and  several 
payments  were  to  follow. 

When  Rosa  timidly  Ventured  to  speak 
of  the  grocer,  Peter  waved  his  arm,  and 
most  condescendingly  replied  : — 

"  Let  it  be  ;  I  will  attend  to  Mr.  Gro- 
cer. How  he  will  bend  his  back  to  bow 
to  Peter  Foltz,  man  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion !  And  you,  Rosa,  hold  your  head 
high  ;  it  will  be  your  place." 

"  Maybe  you  will  pay  soon  ?  Now 
their  faces  are  black,  money  would  make 
them  kind." 

"  No  haste,  my  Rosa,  no  haste ;  the 
time  comes  when  they  will  be  proud  to 
serve  me.  It  is  but  twice  a  year  the  gro- 
cer of  Colonel  Humphrey  Forbes  gets 
his  money." 
Rosa  sighed. 

"And,  Peter,  the  furniture  and  the 
curtains, —  buy  no  more  ;  we  have  much 
already." 

"  We  will  one  day  build  a  grand  house, 
and  it  must  not  shame  us  and  be  empty." 
Rosa  was  silent. 

Most  auspicious,  says  the  proverb,  is 
an  April  birth.  Hence  with  fair  omen 
did  the  daughters  of  Peter  Foltz  begin 
their  lives.  Yes,  their  lives, —  the  daugh- 
ters. The  tailor  looked  at  the  two  little 
girls  with  a  curious  smile. 

"  Ah,  but  Rosa  does  nothing  by  halves ! " 
he  cried.  "  Well  I  must  not  in  my  part 
be  backward,"  and  he  seized  his  hat  and 
hurried  to  his  shop. 

His  back  was  lame,  so  long  did  he  sit 


at  his  desk  making  out  bills,  for  his  gen- 
tlemen patrons  had  been  in  no  hurry  to 
settle  accounts.  But  who  would  have 
dreamed  that  when  pressed  they  would, 
with  one  accord,  begin  to. make  excuse. 
Peter  was  surprised  and  chagrined,  and 
as  time  passed,  indignant.  Here  was  he, 
a  man  conducting  a  large  business,  own- 
ing town  lots  in  Athena  and  in  Los  An- 
geles, and  a  stockholder  in  the  M.  P.  and 
S.  Company.  He  should  have  money  : 
he  had  none.  He  offered  his  land  for 
sale :  no  one  would  buy.  Other  pay- 
ments were  due,  and  his  stock  was  as- 
sessed. 

Sore  need  of  patience  had  Rosa,  in  the 
days  that  followed.  Peter  was  moody 
and  cross ;  she  was  troubled  and  tired. 
She  started  when  the  house  creaked  or 
the  windows  rattled,  as  one  who  fears 
impending  ill.  Milkman  and  grocer  were 
a  haunting  dread.  What  if  they  should 
refuse  to  serve  her  longer,  as  they  some- 
times threatened  ?  Would  Peter  pay 
them  then?  —  could  he?  She  began  to 
doubt  it.  If  not,  what  would  the  babies 
do? 

The  babies,  bless  them,  what  dear  lit- 
tle things  they  were,  and  how  she  loved 
them  !  So  did  their  father,  and  he  thrust 
his  hands  into  pockets  that  were  empty, 
with  a  pang  that  bred  a  bitter,  fault-find- 
ing temper. 

"  Rosa,  it 's  like  a  charity  girl  you  look 
—  in  that  gown." 

Rosa's  lips  trembled  :  poor  thing,  she 
had  little  time  to  tidy  her  dress,  and  no 
means  to  provide  fresh  ones. 

"  But  it  matters  little,  for  the  face  and 
the  dress  become  each  other  well.  It 's 
pretty  you  were,  when  I  married  you," 
said  Peter,  aggrieved.  "  Bah,  how  those 
brats  yell !  can't  you  make  them  shut 
up  ? " 

"  Maybe,  Peter,  if  they  had  milk,  they 
would  sleep." 

"  Good  heavens,  you  are  never  con- 
tent !  Well,  my  girl,  I  'm  sick  of  '  sweet 
home,'  "  and  he  was  gone. 

Bitter  tears   fell   upon   tender   baby 
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faces,  and  were  kissed  dry  but  to  fall 


The  crisis  came.  Rosa  hardly  regret- 
ted it.  Peter  was  deeply  humiliated. 
He  broke  into  the  house  with  shrill, 
mirthless  laughter. 

"Well,  my  girl,  we  will  practice  starva- 
tion a  while.  All 's  in  a  lifetime,  ha,  ha ! 
Peter  Foltz,  Tailor 's  a  goner.  The  sher- 
iff is  the  best  man  ! " 

Bravado  quickly  yielded  to  misery,  and 
the  ruined  man  laid  his  head  on  the  table 
and  sobbed  aloud.  Rosa  with  gentle 
hand  stroked  the  curls  that  were  wont 
to  be  lifted  so  high  ;  pity  surged  in  her 
loving  heart,  and  she  drew  the  head  to 
her  breast,  and  against  the  tear-stained 
cheek  pressed  her  face. 

Peter  was  soothed  and  comforted.  He 
had  kicked  against  the  pricks,  and  was 
wounded  sore.  It  was  useless  to  strive, 
to  fight,  to  rage ;  the  unbroken,  baffled 
spirit  must  recognize  its  master,  must 
learn  the  lesson  of  life.  From  the  re- 
lentless, remorseless  world  Peter  Foltz 
turned  to  one  woman,  and  found  solace  ; 
discouraged  by  the  heartless  crowd,  he 
looked  at  the  two  helpless  babes,  and 
gathered  strength.  Again  he  became  a 
loving  husband,  a  tender  parent. 

"  Peter  Foltz,"  said  he,  "  you  were  one 
fool  to  set  yourself  up  as  a  tailor  for  gen- 
tlemen. You  dunderhead,  get  into  your 
place,  and  work  for  the  like  of  yourself, 
and  quit  cutting  your  best  for  the  jack- 
daws who  pulled  the  plumes  from  your 
wings.  Them  have  you  dressed  like 
princes,  and  yourself  and  your  children 
to  rags  have  come." 

A  pittance  was  saved  from  the  wreck, 
and  he  rented  a  shop  somewhat  removed 
from  the  business  center,  on  one  of  those 
streets  that,  like  a  sucker  from  the  pa- 
rent stem,  carried  a  line  of  trade  wester- 
ly across  the  city.  In  three  tiny  rooms 
he  stowed  his  wife  and  babies.  And  the 
bold  tailor  sat  alone  on  his  table  in  his 
eight-by-twelve  shop,  and  five  bolts  of 
material  was  all  his  stock.  In  the  drawer 
lay  a  sample  card  ;  and  how  Peter  hated 


that  card.  To  him  it  was  an  advertise- 
ment of  penury  :  "  Beggars'  badges,"  he 
called  the  slips  of  cloth.  Many  a  time 
the  card  was  flung  across  the  room,  and 
many  a  time  kicked  into  a  corner.  It 
was  a  despised  but  useful  servant. 

Grown  more  lowly  in  his  aims,  the 
tailor  acquired  a  good  trade  among  folk 
of  humble  station.  Nevertheless,  his 
happy,  cheerful  temper  did  not  return. 
He  was  embittered  and  suspicious.  He 
indulged  in  frequent  bursts  of  angry 
passion  against  his  former  patrons. 

"MonDieit,  how  the  bloated  aristocrats 
do  puff  themselves  up  !  "  cried  the  man 
of  misfortune.  "  Their  proud  stomachs 
they  stick  out  at  me,  and  I  'm  crazy  to 
punch  them.  O,  how  I  could  punch  them 
and  how  they  would  howl  !  They  would 
howl  worse  than  the  poor  devils  whose 
stomachs  are  flattened  by  hunger.  Bah, 
that  such  should  strut  about  in  fine 
clothes  !  Cheats  !  Liars  !  Their  sweet 
words  are  honey  to  catch  flies  !" 

So  a  year  passed.  The  babies,  Julie 
and  Virgie,  grew  lustily,  and  their  young 
lives  seemed  to  their  parents  the  only 
good  thing  in  the  world.  Despite  her 
scanty  means,  Rosa  managed  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  fresh  frocks,  and  her 
greatest  delight  was  to  dress  them  daint- 
ily, and  on  Sunday  morning  sit  them  side 
by  side  on  the  step  of  their  father's  shop. 
And  the  pious  folks  on  the  way  from 
church,  and  the  giddy  folks  on  pleasure 
bent,  smiled  upon  the  demure  little 
maids  with  braided  flaxen  hair,  and 
pretty,  dimpling  baby  faces. 

Alas,  that  Rosa  could  not  cook  ! 

Then  Peter,  poor  man,  would  have 
been  spared  the  miseries  of  a  dyspeptic, 
and,  she,  poor  woman,  would  have  shed 
fewer  despairing  tears.  The  losses  at- 
tending improvidence  and  imposition 
had  changed  a  kindly  nature  into  hope- 
less, morbid  cynicism.  Unwholesome 
food,  wretchedly  prepared,  weakened  the 
constitution  enervated  by  mental  dis- 
tress. 

The   tailor  sat   wearily  down    to  his 
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meal,  and  scowled  at  the  hard  steak  and 
soggy  potatoes.  He  could  not  eat,  and 
this  was  only  one  of  many  times. 

"  I  might  have  had  chicken  pie,"  he 
sighed,  "if  I  had  married  Barbara." 

"And  why  was  it  not  Barbara  you 
married  ?  "  cried  his  wife. 

"Ah,  but  it  was  quick  I  forgot  about 
the  pie,  when  I  saw  you,"  and  Peter 
sighed  again. 

Rosa  smiled,  though  her  lips  quivered. 
She  was  a  lady's  maid ;  who  could  expect 
her  to  cook  ?  Barbara,  with  her  clumsy 
fingers,  could  never  make  such  lovely 
gowns  for  her  babies. 

But  lovely  gowns  could  not  ease  the 
worrying  discomfort  in  Peter's  stomach, 
nor  the  sharp  pains  that  flashed  across 
his  eyes.  Whisky  brought  temporary 
relief,  so  he  drank  it,  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  evil  days  that  followed. 

Often  was  he  drunk,  while  unfinished 
work  lay  on  the  table,  and  his  family 
were  hungry  and  cold.  Moreover,  he 
scolded  and  cursed  them,  he  beat  them 
and  kicked  them,  and  —  O,  Peter,  Peter, 
what  shame,  what  degradation  !  —  in  the 
police  court,  he  was  well  known. 

In  sober  moments  came  the  thought 
that  he  was  neglecting  his  family.  He 
was  shocked.  He  wilfully  let  them  suf- 
fer? Never.  He  loved  his  wife  and 
children.  Why  then  so  abuse  them  ? 
That  was  a  problem  he  never  solved. 

"The  vacant  shop  has  been  rented," 
—  so  the  barber  told  the  butcher.  The 
shop  was  in  Dibble  Row  ;  so  were  their 
own, —  hence  the  news  was  important. 

"  Heh,  old  medicine  man,  there  's  a 
crazy  Frenchman  coming  to  Dibble 
Row,"  called  out  the  butcher,  as  he 
passed  the  druggist,  -whose  store  was 
next  the  barber-shop. 

The  proprietor  of  Eddie's  Resort,  on 
the  corner,  heard  the  voice,  and  came  to 
the  door. 

"  A  crazy  Frenchman  ? "  repeated  the 
mild-faced  druggist. 

"A      fire-eating,        whisky-drinking 


Frenchman  !  "  cried  the  butcher,  whose 
blue  eyes  twinkled  as  he  saw  consterna- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  drugster.  "  Better 
keep  an  eye  on  Pip,  or  he  '11  go  into  the 
pot,"  laughed  he,  shaking  his  fat  sides, 
as  he  waddled  off  after  a  customer  he 
saw  entering  his  shop. 

"  Now,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  we  '11  have 
no  nonsense  in  the  Row,"  said  barber 
Frederick  Dick,  as  he  swelled  up  to  the 
importance  of  a  magistrate.  "  The  un- 
questionable dignity  of  the  place  must 
be  maintained." 

"  I  'm  with  you  there,"  quoth  the  sa- 
loon man,  who  had  not  before  spoken. 

The  old  harness-maker,  whose  shop 
was  seventh  and  last  in  Dibble  Row, 
now  nodded  good  morning,  as  he  slid 
back  his  doors. 

"  My  friends,  it 's  new  neighbors  we  're 
having,"  he  said. 

"  Your  news  is  no  news ;  it  rose  too 
late  in  the  day,"  answered  Frederick 
Dick,  "  but  maybe  your  Irish  head  can 
furnish  the  name,  which  is  more  than 
my  American  cranium  can  do." 

"  Faith,  and  it  can, —  Peter  Foltz." 

"  Humph  ! "  grunted  old  Adam  Bent- 
ley,  as  he  seized  Pip,  his  white  cat,  and 
retreated  within  his  store. 

A  man  was  putting  the  key  in  the  lock 
of  the  newly-rented  premises.  A  soft 
felt  hat  was  pulled  low  over  his  scowling 
brow  and  sunken  eyes  ;  his  pale  cheeks 
were  hollow,  his  thin  flannel  coat  clung 
to  his  shoulders  much  bowed,  and  his 
crooked  legs  gaped  wide  apart,  as  though 
even  his  miserable  body  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  to  bear. 

Ah,  who  would  have  recognized  the 
young  Frenchman,  who  was  happy  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  marry  Rosa  Eisen- 
berg! 

Peter  had  been  ill,  and  his  illness  be- 
got repentance.  As  a  first  step  in  his 
new  endeavors,  he  rented  the  shop  of 
which  he  was  now  taking  possession.  It 
was  small,  the  windows  were  dirty,  the 
paint  dingy,  the  cobwebs  not  a  few  ;  and 
as  it  was,  so  were  its  neighbors.  Con- 
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tent  was  there.  "  The  Row"  was  a  drop 
of  oil  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The 
turmoil  and  confusion  of  the  city  did  not 
disturb  its  serenity.  The  aim  of  its  in- 
habitants was  a  livelihood ;  dreams  of 
wealth  did  not  allure  them.  Each  day 
was  like  its  fellow  in  that  quiet  street. 

By  courtesy  only  were  the  shops  of 
Timothy  Lane  and  the  butcher  included 
in  the  Row.  They  were  detached  and 
low,  whereas  those  in  the  Row  proper 
were  a  part  of  the  frame  building  known 
as  Dibble  Block. 

The  shop  fifth  in  the  Row  was  Peter's 
new  abode.  Piece  by  piece  the  luxurious 
furniture  had  been  sold,  so  Rosa  found 
the  one  dark  room  back  of  the  shop 
amply  large  for  her  household  goods,  ex- 
cepting the  stove,  and  that  was  put  in 
the  shed  by  the  door,  which  served  in 
place  of  a  kitchen. 

Peter  hung  his  mirror,  tacked  a  last 
year's  fashion  plate  on  the  wall,  and  with 
a  wry  face  displayed  his  sample  card. 
Then  he  shook  his  fist  at  it, —  strange 
how  the  tailor  hated  his  sole  resource. 
He  was  ready  for  business. 

Possibly  it  was  because  Rosa  was  the 
only  woman  and  his  babies  the  only  chil- 
dren in  the  block,  that  his  new  neigh- 
bors greeted  him  so  cordially. 

"Well,  I  must  say  you  and  the  old 
woman  have  two  pretty  kids,"  said 
George  Martin,  the  butcher,  balancing 
his  fat  sides  on  the  only  chair  in  the 
shop. 

Rosa  heard  him  and  shuddered.  To 
be  called  an  old  woman  at  three-and- 
twenty, —  and  what  a  fate  for  a  pretty 
lady's-maid  !  She  bowed  her  head  and 
would  not  glance  towards  the  mirror ; 
full  well  she  knew  no  comely  maiden  was 
reflected  there.  Sorrow,  and  toil,  and 
the  careless  habits  bred  by  poverty,  had 
rid  her  of  her  girlish  beauty.  Moreover, 
two  front  teeth  were  gone,  and  a  cruel 
scar  was  on  her  cheek.  Peter,  that  is 
your  work  ;  does  not  the  sight  reproach 
you  ? 

More  soothing   to  the  troubled  soul 


was  the  greeting  of  the  old  harness- 
maker,  who  pulled  off  his  cap  and  bowed 
his  gray  head. 

"  I  'm  wishing  ye  the  top  of  the  morn- 
ing," said  he.  "  God  bless  those  blue 
eyes, —  faith,  and  they  're  my  dead  No- 
ra's own." 

And  this  was  why  Timothy  Lane  ne- 
glected his  shop  in  those  days,  and  lin- 
gered about  the  tailor's  doorway,  waiting 
for  Virgie  and  Julie  to  come  out  and 
play.  The  old  man  and  the  children 
became  great  cronies ;  the  little  girls 
would  climb  on  his  knees  and  run  their 
fingers  through  his  long  hair,  look  in 
his  eyes  and  prattle  in  simple  baby  fash- 
ion. 

The  reformation  of  their  father  was 
short  lived.  His  intervals  of  industry 
and  cheerfulness  became  less  frequent, 
his  remorse  less  poignant,  his  drunken- 
ness more  continual.  But  the  old  nature 
was  not  yet  dead  within  him. 

"  Rosa,"  he  said,  "  In  the  street  today, 
in  his  high  carriage,  I  saw  Colonel 
Forbes.  It  is  ruined  he  told  me  he  was. 
'My  good  man,'  says  he,  '  With  the  un- 
fortunate I  would  share  my  last  penny, 
but  it 's  ruined  I  am,  and  my  wife  and 
my  son,  they  are  beggars.  Beggars  ! ' 
said  he." 

"  Poor  man,  it  is  hard,"  sighed  Rosa. 

"Ah,  no,  my  Rosa,  not  hard, —  easy. 
Sometimes  I  can  do  no  work,  then  we 
have  little  to  eat,  and  our  clothes  they 
are  rags,  and  we  live  like  dogs  in  a  hole, 
but  beggars, —  no." 

Peter  laughed  bitterly. 

"  '  I  am  a  beggar,  my  man,'  said  he. 

" '  Teach  me  to  beg,'  says  I. 

"  Then  he  cut  his  horse  with  his  long- 
lashed  whip,  and  the  carriage  wheel 
rolled  over  my  foot,  and  1  stood  in  the 
street  and  looked  after  him,  and  cursed 
him,  and  held  my  head  high, —  I  am  no 
beggar,  not  I !  " 

Rage  choke'd  his  utterance.  He  seized 
his  needle  with  nervous  haste.  It  trem- 
bled in  his  uncertain  grasp  ;  his  thread 
tangled  ;  he  pricked  his  finger  :  his  pas- 
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sion  vented,  he  was  weak  as  a  child  ;  he 
could  not  work.  He  was  soon  reeling 
in  the  gutter. 

Rosa  was  not  surprised  ;  she  nevar 
was  now,  let  happen  what  would  ;  to  her 
sorrow  and  pain  were  no  strangers.  She 
toiled  on  in  dumb,  unreasoning  submis- 
sion to  her  hard  lot,  patient  as  the  long 
suffering  oxen,  whose  weary  step  the 
goad  quickens.  As  little  as  they,  did 
she  think  of  complaint  or  resistance. 

Not  even  on  the  eventful  day  when 
Peter  came  home  waving  a  letter  wildly 
and  calling  aloud  for  Rosa  was  her  stag- 
nant mind  moved  to  wonder,  She  list- 
lessly continued  her  sewing. 

"  Rosa,  Rosa,  your  bonnet  you  must 
put  on,  and  come  to  the  lawyer's  quick, 
and  say,  'This  is  Rosa  Eisenberg.'  That 
is  what  you  must  say.  Then  will  he 
send  for  the  money, —  come  ! " 

The  bewildered  woman  put  her  hands 
to  her  head. 

"  I  had  a  grandsire  in  France ;  you 
had  a  cousin  in  Switzerland, —  a  great 
cousin, —  what  you  call  him  ?  Come  !  " 

From  her  husband's  incoherent  words 
Rosa  finally  gathered  that  a  legacy  had 
been  left  her  by  a  distant  relative. 

"Hurrah  for  the  cousin,  hurrah  for 
the  gold  ! "  cried  Peter,  trying  to  bring 
light  to  her  dazed  eyes. 

She  accepted  the  good  tidings  with 
the  same  apathy,  with  which  she  endured 
hardship.  But  the  interview  with  the 
lawyer  and  the  brisk  walk  quickened  her 
blood,  and  she  returned  home  with  glow- 
ing cheeks  and  brighter  eyes. 

The  old  harness-maker  was  sitting  in 
the  dark  room,  with  the  two  little  girls 
on  his  knees,  and  his  kindly  face  was 
suffused  with  joy.  Peter  tore  his  sam- 
ple card  from  the  wall,  and  capering  with 
vindictive  glee  flung  it  into  the  flames. 
Then  he  strutted  about,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

"Our  fortune  we  will  not  fool  away 
on  beggars  this  time.  We  will  not  cut 
up  our  best  for  flaunting  jackdaws, — 
ah,  no,  we  have  learned  better  already. 


A  fine  stock  I  will  again  have,  and  will 
raise  my  head  high,  and  you,  my  Rosa, 
I  will  present  you  with  fine  gowns." 

"  And  Julie  and  Virgie  shall  have 
plush  coats." 

"  And  a  cook  I  will  hire,  a  grand  chef." 

"  Maybe,  Peter,  you  will  now  forsake 
the  wine  ? " 

"  Not  the  wine,  Rosa,  the  whisky ; 
wine  is  for  gentlemen." 

Rosa's  face  clouded.  "  Them  gentle- 
men I  hate ! " 

"  So  do  I,  Rosa ;  but  since  we  have 
fortune  already  it  is  well  we  must  live. 
I  will  be  so  wise,  so  prudent,  you  will 
see !  And  Rosa,  I  will  maybe  buy  you 
some  teeth,  some  fine  teeth,  from  a 
grand  dentist,  and  they  will  maybe  have 
gold  in  front,  a  little  speck.  They  will 
be  charming  !  and  you  will  smile, —  then 
the  people  will  say,  '  O,  but  she  has 
pretty  teeth  ! '  " 

Rosa  was  not  to  be  cajoled.  "No  dirty 
false  teeth  will  I  have  in  my  mouth," 
sobbed  she,  "  Grannie  Baum  swallowed 
hers,  and  right  in  her  throat  did  they 
stick,  and  she  died." 

"  My  good  man,  and  I  'm  meaning  no 
harm,  but  whose  is  this  fortune  of 
yours  ?  "  questioned  Timothy  Lane. 

"  Whose  ? "  roared  the  tailor.  "  Now, 
what  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  And  I  'm  asking  your  pardon,  but 
don't  it  belong  to  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Mon  Dien,  don't  that  make  it  mine  ? " 

"  And  by  that  same  token  I  'm  not  one 
to  be  interfering  and  meddling,  nor  of- 
fering suggestions,  but  it 's  a  snug  bit  of 
a  home  the  dear  little  maids  and  their 
good  mother  should  have." 

"  O,  Peter,  yes  !  "  Rosa  cried  eagerly. 
"  Now  the  cows,  and  the  chickens,  and 
the  fruit,  we  will  have.  It  will  be  in  the 
country,  and  it  will  be  a  ranch,  Peter." 

The  tailor  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
silence. 

"  Your  shop  you  called  hateful  al- 
ready," pleaded  the  wife. 

Peter  had  not  a  word  to  say ;  his  face 
was  sullen,  his  eyes  gloomy. 
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Rosa  paused  for  a  moment,  sighed, 
looked  at  her  children,  turned  her  eyes 
to  her  husband,  then  stepping  forward 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  It  shall 
be  everything  just  as  you  say,  Peter;  I 
will  like  it  your  way, —  and,  Peter,  it 
might  be  I  will  have  in  my  mouth  the 
teeth  with  the  gold  specks." 

High  spirits  again  prevailed,  happy 
ngues  made  incessant  clatter,  and  Tim- 
hy  Lane,  unnoted,  stole  quietly  home. 
The  day  following  there  was  another 
rth  in  the  Foltz  family,  and  Peter  had 
son  of  whom  to  be  proud. 
"Our  fortune,  it  comes  all  at  once!" 
2  cried  gayly.  "Yesterday  the  money, 
day  the  boy.  Ah,  but  we  can  take  ex- 
illent  care  of  him  now  !  " 
What  a  time  it  was  !  Such  rejoicing, 
ich  planning,  such  confusion  and  ex- 
tement !  Friends  and  neighbors  of- 
red  congratulations,  gossips  gobbled 
16  news  with  greed,  and  covetous  ears 
ere  pricked  to  hear. 
What  a  time  it  was !  And  ah,  what  a 
me  came  after  !  A  shock,  dismay,  des- 
lir,  wretchedness  indescribable  !  The 
irn  ess-maker  came  in  and  found  two 
iople  gazing  blankly  into  each  other's 
ces.  They  were  stricken  speechless. 
The  legacy  had  fallen  to  Barbara  Mu- 
er,  and  not  to  her  cousin  Rosa. 
In  his  youth  Ulric  Rodenfelt  had  loved 
young  Swiss  girl,  Rosa  Eisenberg,  and 
is  Rosa  had  married  Alphonse  Munier. 
ic  was  the  godmother  of  her  brother's 
lild,  another  Rosa  Eisenberg,  whose 
other  was  a  cousin  of  Ulric  Rodenfelt. 
Iric,  when  about  to  die,  was  old  and 
lildless,  and  he  remembered  the  love  of 
s  youth,  and  made  bequest  to  her  of  a 
)odly  sum.  The  lawyers  were  stupid, 
id  blundered,  and  sent  tidings  to  Rosa 
oltz  that  the  legacy  was  hers.  Good  old 
rs.  Munier,  the  rightful  Rosa,  was 
jad,  and  the  money  fell  to  the  damsel 
arbara. 

Most  shamefully  did  the  tailor  feel  him- 
;lf  defrauded ;  he  stormed,  howled, 
irsed  ;  he  made  most  piteous  wail. 


"  O,  why  did  I  not  marry  Barbara  ? " 
moaned  he.  "  Ten  thousand  dollars ! 
Good,  pale-faced  Barbara  !  She  has 
money,  she  can  make  chicken  pie,  she 
does  not  burn  steak  and  spoil  potatoes. 
Ten  thousand  dollars !  It  is  not  only 
once  I  have  been  a  fool." 

"  Ah,  but  that  is  true  ;  Peter  Foltz  is 
much  of  a  fool  to  sit  down  and  cry  for  a 
fortune,  while  his  children  cry  for  a  din- 
ner," said  Rosa,  stung  into  bitterness. 

"  I  cry  for  a  fortune  ?  Bon  del,  I  am 
crazy.  O,  but  it  is  hard,  Rosa,  it  is  hard. 
To  live  we  must  have  money.  I  work, 
—  why  do  we  starve  ?  Gentlemen  say 
they  are  beggars  ;  they  drive  fine  horses 
they  wear  fine  clothes.  We  wear  out  our 
legs,  we  go  empty, —  but  then,  we  are  not 
beggars." 

"  And  I  always  said," — so  spoke  Tim- 
othy Lane, — "it 's  a  sight  harder  to  lose 
what  you  have  n't  got  than  what  you 
have." 

Peter  strolled  out  into  his  deserted 
shop.  The  unfinished  work  reproached 
him. 

"What  stuff  you  talk,  Peter  Foltz. 
Hold  up  your  head,  and  sit  on  your  legs, 
and  stitch  your  eyes  blind,  and  your  back 
sore,  and  your  fingers  numb.  Never  mind 
if  your  stomach  is  flat  and  your  head 
spins  round ;  you  are  not  a  gentleman 
born.  Get  up  on  your  table,  and  keep 
your  wife  and  your  children  from  starv- 
ing/' 

He  dragged  himself  to  the  table,  un- 
folded his  work,  and  with  his  limp  fingers 
clutched  a  needle.  »It  was  useless  ;  he 
could  not  sew. 

As  it  glided  in  and  out  the  spiteful  bit 
of  steel  seemed  to  mock  him.  "  Thought 
you  had  a  fortune,  did  you  ?  Peter  Foltz 
thought  he  had  a  fortune,  did  he  ? " 

How  it  gibed ;  how  scornfully  the 
black  coat  listened, —  how  it  gloated  over 
the  gossip.  "  The  man  's  a  fool,  a  crazy 
Frenchman  ! " 

"That's  what  he  is  !''  cried  Peter. 
Needle,  coat,  and  shears,  went  crashing 
against  the  window.  The  pressing  board 
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was  hurled  into  a  corner,  likewise  the 
goose;  thread,  thimble,  everything  in 
reach,  was  dashed  to  the  floor.  Then 
Peter,  with  the  face  of  a  madman,  shak- 
ing his  head,  as  though  by  a  gadfly  driv- 
en, clutching  his  hands,  waving  his  arms, 
bounded  from  the  door  and  into  the 
street. 

For  weeks  thereafter  he  was  sober 
only  long  enough  to  get  money  to  spend 
on  drink.  He  collected  every  possible 
cent,  but  shared  no  more  with  his  wife. 

Loud  and  bitter  in  their  denuncia- 
tions were  the  occupants  of  Dibble 
Row,  and  deep  was  their  sympathy  for 
the  neglected  family.  The  proprietor 
of  Eddie's  Resort  refused  to  sell  Peter 
liquor ;  the  druggist  sent  the  poor  wife 
a  bottle  of  liniment  to  heal  her  bruises. 
The  butcher,  who  could  not  in  justice  to 
his  family  give  her  meat,  let  her  have  it 
at  a  fraction  above  cost,  and  barber 
Frederic  Dick  often  presented  the  little 
girls  with  a  bag  of  peppermints  or  lemon 
drops.  The  old  harness-maker  still  sat 
and  watched  the  children  at  play,  and 
after  dark  would  steal  into  the  house,  his 
arms  full  of  parcels,  his  face  flushed 
with  shame  ;  and  he  would  return  as 
quietly  with  arms  empty,  and  a  calm, 
placid  face. 

Rosa  attempted  to  thank  him,  then  to 
remonstrate. 

The  old  man  was  deeply  pained. 

"  Whist,  woman,  don't  quarrel  with 
the  bread  that  feeds  you  ;  let  me  do 
what  I  like  with  my  own,  and  it 's  no 
thanks  I  'm  a  wanting.  My  heart  bleeds 
sore  for  the  little  maids,  and  sure  and 
they  're  all  I  have  now,  with  the  boys 
gone,  Mary  dead,  and  Nora  not  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  Faith,  and  the  good 
God  would  never  forgive  me,  an  I  did 
not  share  my  bounty  with  them." 

Rosa,  with  her  clever  fingers  and  prac- 
ticed needle,  managed  to  earn  a  pittance, 
and  so  struggled  on. 

Peter  sold  his  table,  his  mirror,  his 
chair,  all  his  clothes  but  those  he  had 
on, —  then  he  sold  the  red  coral  earrings 


and  the  necklace  of  coral  his  wife  had 
worn  on  her  wedding  day. 

When  she  saw  the  tumbled  drawer 
and  realized  the  heirlooms  were  gone, 
Rosa  shed  tears  more  bitter  than  those 
that  fell  when  Barbara's  fortune  slipped 
from  her  fingers.  "  O  my  poor  children," 
she  cried.  "When  they  are  married, 
what  will  they  wear  ?  Poor  Virgie,  poor 
Julie,  nothing  is  left  for  them  now  !  " 

She  went  heavily  about  her  work,  with 
every  now  and  then  a  sob. 

What  a  pitiful  sum  it  was  the  corals 
brought,  and  how  carelessly  old  Israel 
Cohn  tossed  them  among  his  stores, — 
those  jewels  tenderly  cherished  for  two 
generations ! 

Even  to  Peter  it  was  a  precious  sum, 
—  it  was  his  final  resource  ;  he  had  tak- 
en the  last  on  which  he  could  lay  his 
hands,  and  the  desperate  man  paused 
and  held  the  coin  in  his  palm.  In  that 
moment  he  pitied  himself ;  he  could  im- 
agine no  one  more  miserable.  Then  he 
was  off,  hurrying  his  feeble  steps  to  the 
grog-shop, —  and  it  was  gone.  He  stum-, 
bled  into  the  street,  blinded  by  the  sun- 
light. 

A  carriage  was  passing.  He  saw  the 
splendid  horses  glittering  in  their  gold- 
en harness,  he  saw  the  liveried  driver,; 
he  saw  their  master  lounging  in  his  seat.; 
To  Peter,  this  was  the  embodiment  of 
his  wrongs.  He  rushed  forward  in  drunk- 
en fury,  oaths  were  on  his  lips,  desire  of 
vengeance  in  his  heart.  But  the  oaths 
were  changed  to  groans,  the  vengeance; 
to  self-destruction.  He  had  flung  him-; 
self  before  the  powerful  horses  of  a 
loaded  truck,  and  they  bore  him  to  the 
ground. 

Was  he  dead,  or  did  he  still  breathe , 
Rosa  with  anxious  doubt  hung  over  hii 
When  his  lips  moved  she  uttered  a  ci 
of  joy,  then  he  spoke  :  — 

"  I  saw  him  laugh  at  me,  and  tl 
horses  pranced,  and  he  laughed, —  G( 
of  heaven  !  laughed  at  me,  an  hones 
man  ! " 

Slowly  the  heavy  eyes  opened. 
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"  I  stood  up  in  the  street  before  all  the 
people,  and  cried  '  Shame  ! '  I  followed 
after  him,  and  did  not  let  him  escape. 
Curse  him,  ay  curse  him,  God  of  heav- 
en curse  him  ! " 

He  lay  still,  gathering  hi<s  fast  failing 
breath,  and  again  Rosa  checked  her  sobs 
to  listen. 

"  Behind  me  came  the  horses,  they 
trampled  me  in  the  dust,  yet  no  worse 
than  he  had  trampled  me.  But  I  am  no 
beggar;  I  hold  up  my  head.  I  pointed 
my  finger  at  him  and"  cried,  '  Let  every- 
one look  !  Colonel  J.  Humphrey  Forbes, 
you  are  a  fraud,  a  cheat,  a  scamp,  a  vil- 
lain, a  son  of  the  devil !  an  imp  of  hell ! 
Ay,  I  cursed  him.  At  the  top  of  my 
voice  I  cursed  the  smooth-tongued  scoun- 
drel. Damn  him,  cut  him  in  pieces,  tor- 
ture him,  torment  him,  make  him  squirm, 
and  writhe,  and  groan,  let  him  be  hun- 
gry,—  and  sick, —  and  —  poor." 

Peter  sat  up  in  bed,  shook  his  hands, 
waved  his  arms.  "But  Rosa, —  I  held 
up  my  head  !  " 

He  sank  back  unconscious.  Drugs 
and  restoratives  were  vain.  Peter  Foltz, 
Tailor,  was  dead  !  " 

Next  morning  the  fat  butcher,  and 
Frederic  Dick,  and  the  proprietor  of 
Eddie's  Resort  stood  round  the  coffin 


of  their  dead  neighbor,  while  Adam 
Bently,  and  Pip  with  his  tail  high  in  air, 
hovered  near.  With  serious  faces  they 
looked  at  the  quiet  figure,  with  hushed 
voices  spoke  to  the  weeping  widow,  with 
gentle  hands  caressed  the  fatherless  lit- 
tle ones,  then  quickly  passed  from  the 
damp,  dark  chamber  into  the  warm  sun- 
light. 

They  gathered  on  the  corner,  shook 
themselves,  rubbed  their  hands,  nodded 
to  friends,  and  at  last  were  cheerful 
enough  to  comment  on  the  unfortunate 
tailor's  end. 

"I  trust  he  has  gone  to  his  just  re- 
ward," so  spoke  barber  Dick,  with  hands 
meekly  folded. 

"  Amen,"  the  deep-voiced  saloon  man 
said. 

"A  warm  reception,  heh?"  laughed 
the  jolly  butcher. 

"  What  will  become  of  the  poor  wid- 
ow-woman, and  her  three  little  ones  ?  " 
questioned  the  mild  druggist.  "  Have 
they  no  friends  !  " 

"  Now,  never  say  that,"  outspoke  the 
harness-maker.  "  Faith,  and  while  the 
good  Lord  spares  old  Timothy  Lane,  it's 
one  true  friend  they'll  be  having,  for 
sure  and  they  've  Nora's  own  eyes,  and 
they're  dear  little  maids.  God  bless 
them."  . 

E.  P.  H, 
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CAMP  AND  TRAVEL  IN  TEXAS.     III. 


DESCENDING  Devil's  River,  we  drove 
our  two  teams  alternately  through  grass- 
carpeted  clearings  and  groves  of  pecans, 
interspersed  with  oaks  and  a  variety 
of  other  trees,  which  aspired  more  to 
breadth  than  height,  more  to  a  graceful 
and  modest  beauty  than  to  stateliness, 
and  more  to  the  giving  of  pleasure  and 
shady  comfort  to  the  traveler  than  to 
shocking  the  senses  with  their  magni- 
tude. Thus  the  valley,  as  we  followed 
its  windings,  showed  little  beauty  of  dis- 
tant scenery  or  mountain  background  ; 
but  our  immediate  surroundings  were  a 
paradise ;  and,  noting  that  the  luscious 
grasses  waved  in  abundance  away  to  our 
right,  where  the  trees  were  more  scat- 
tered, we  wondered  that  the  region  was 
not  a  grazing  center.  Even  from  Bonito 
mountains,  behind  us,  to  Fort  Clark, 
which  lay  before  us,  we  thought,  thous- 
ands of  head  of  cattle  might  find  forage 
the  year  around,  and  we  concluded  that 
there  could  be  but  one  reason  why  we 
found  neither  people,  human  habitation, 
nor  stock.  The  Old  Mexico  line  lay  too 
near  for  pioneer  settlers  to  risk  -the  dan- 
gers of  raids. 

A  day's  drive  on  the  stream,  and  we 
reached  another  mass  of  ruins.  They 
were  once  known  as  Camp  Hudson,  but 
were  then  only  the  harbinger  of  the  mail 
stock,  the  mail  route  being  kept  in  run- 
ing  order  in  name,  at  least. 

The  second  day  we  drove  through  a 
charming  rolling  country,  vividly  green, 
to  the  west  of  Devil's  River  valley,  with 
a  few  scattering  trees  and  groves  to  add 
enchantment  to  the  panorama,  and  then 
we  drew  down  again  upon  the  banks  of 
the  stream.  Our  course,  however,  soon 
changed,  carrying  us  from  due  south, 
eastward  and  across  San  Felipe  Creek, 
Sycamore  Creek,  Merrick's  Creek,  and  a 
dozen  or  so  others,  on  to  Fort  Clark,  near- 


ly sixty  miles', —  the  whole  drive  through 
the  most  strikingly  beautiful  country. 
Rolling  ridges  crossed  a  stretch  of  many 
miles  in  close  succession,  sharpening  up 
a  little  as  they  converged  at  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  away  to  the  southeast ; 
and  so  smoothly  did  they  roll  under 
their  green  covering  that  they  reminded 
us  of  so  many  parallel  swells  in  the  far- 
away ocean.  Between  these  were  ra- 
vines and  clear  creeks,  and  the  hills  to 
the  north  were  rich  in  all  the  glory  a 
wealth  of  spring  coloring  can  give. 
Lines  of  green  trees  indicated  the  lo- 
cality of  water-courses,  while  here  and 
there  were  visible  groves  to  perfect  the 
landscape ;  and  while  we  were  in  camp 
among  the  trees  skirting  these  streams, 
the  wild  grape  and  other  vines  made 
arbors  over  our  heads,  and  the  wild  tur- 
keys awaked  us  at  dawn,  when  the  song 
birds  began  their  praises  to  the  advan- 
cing day. 

Like  ourselves,  D —  -  enjoyed  the 
pleasing  change  of  scenery.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  second  day,  without  my 
knowledge,  he  had  tied  his  horse  to  the 
back  of  my  wagon  by  his  stake -rope, 
and  was  walking,  gazing  admiringly  to 
right  and  left.  When  thus  tied,  the  ani- 
mal had  the  habit  of  running  around  to 

the  side,  and  as  D always  gave  him 

too  much  rope,  the  fear  that  something 
serious  would  happen  had  made  me  ob- 
ject severaltimes  to  having  him  in  tow. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  heavy  thud,  and  at 
the  same  moment  my  mules,  which  had 
been  going  lightly  over  the  smooth  road, 
began  to  tug  at  the  wagon,  as  if  they 
were  stalled  in  a  mud-hole.  I  checked 
their  pulling,  and  looked  around  the  wag- 
on-bow. The  horse's  rope  had  scraped 
and  scraped  on  the  wheel  until  it  had 
finally  gone  over,  as  I  had  many  times, 
watching  it,  feared  that  it  would.  This 
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had  dragged  his  head  down,  while  the 
slip-noose  over  his  neck  choked  him. 
There  he  lay  flat  on  the  earth,  kicking 
in  a  vain  struggle  to  get  his  breath,  and 
the  tightly  drawn  rope  threatened  to 
decapitate  him. 

"What  can  I  do?  "  asked  D anx- 
iously. "  I  '11  cut  it,"  said  he,  trying  to 
get  his  bandaged  fingers  into  his  pocket 
for  his  jackknife. 

I  sprang  from  my  driving  box  and  ran 
to  my  mules'  heads  to  back  them  quickly, 
and  just  enough  to  avoid  striking  the 
horse's  head,  which  lay  in  the  wheel 
track.  As  the  rope  slackened,  the  noose 
loosened  itself,  and  the  poor  fellow  soon 
arose,  gasped  a  few  times,  shook  himself, 
and  was  again  ready  for  the  march. 

At  last  we  had  but  seventy-five  miles 
left  of  the  eight  hundred  from  El  Paso 
to  San  Antonio,  and  we  were  told  that 
we  were  now  more  in  danger  of  meeting 
with  plundering  and  murderous  whites 
than  of  attack  by  Comanches.  The  com- 
forts of  civilized  life  began  to  show  up 
a  little  as  we  camped  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  citizens'  settlement,  Brockelville,  a 
half  mile  south  of  the  fort ;  but  we 
chose  to  go  on  after  a  half  day's  rest, 
feeling  ourselves  comparatively  safe  in 
doing  so,  and  knowing  that  grass,  water, 
and  wood  were  no  longer  scarcities. 

In  the  next  three  days  we  passed  two 
ittle  German  settlements.     The  people 
ere  but  recently  located  and  they  were 
ery  poor.    Though  they  were  evidently 
oing  the  best  they  could  with  little  or 
o  means,  their  settlements  seemed  a 
ad  travesty  on  human  effort,  and  de- 
acements   on   nature's    beautiful   wild 
andscape.     At  the  back  of  some  of  the 
ents  were  little  garden  patches  with 
nions  and  other  things  growing  tim- 
dly,  as  if  overawed  by  the  luxuriance  of 
:he  spontaneous  growths  that  stared  at 
hem  from  every  point  of  the  compass. 

A  feeling  of  repulsion  for  civilization 
n  any  shape  or  degree  crept  over  us,  as 
t  had  many  times  before  on  our  com- 


ing in  contact  with  stationary  people, 
and  the  settlements  seemed  not  worth 
looking  outside  the  wagon  cover  for, 
ready  though  we  always  were  to  witness 
all  and  everything  that  came  in  our 
way.  We  were  driving  on  without  a  halt 
through  the  first,  when  something  did 
take  our  attention.  A  peddler  hailed 
us,  with  three  large  and  fat  ribs  of  beef 
over  his  shoulder,  and  behind  him  came 
another  young  man  with  a  basket  full  of 
fresh  eggs.  We  could  scarcely  conceal 
our  astonishment  at  their  price.  We 
bought  the  eggs  without  counting  them, 
and  the  beef  was  only  forty  cents.  We 
stowed  away  the  goods  and  continued 
on  our  way,  concluding  that  the  settle- 
ment was  some  good  after  all. 

Alas,  we  changed  our  mind  in  due 
time.  We  found  a  good  camp-ground, 
and  so  we  lay  over  all  the  next  day  to  do 
up  an  accumulated  lot  of  laundry  work, 
as  we  had  had  no  washing  done  since  we 
left  New  Mexico.  All  that  bright  sum- 
mer's day  we,  with  our  lodge  pitched  in 
the  edge  of  a  clearing,  and  on  the  bank 
of  a  clear  creek,  cooked,  baked,  boiled, 
stewed,  rubbed,  rinsed,  and  wrung,  and 
chatted  and  sang ;  and  at  dusk  we  had  a 
great  mass  of  clothing  spread  out  upon 
the  grass  far  and  wide ;  mostly  all  col- 
ored goods, —  dresses,  petticoats,  stock- 
ings, and  underwear, —  while  we  were 
scantily  dressed,  as  the  weather  was 
warm,  and  we  wanted  to  have  everything 
clean  on  packing  up  for  the  morrow's 
journey.  Little  did  we  dream  that  a  new 
and  a  most  shocking  and  ludicrous  ad- 
venture was  at  hand  for  us. 

We  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  un- 
til near  morning,  when  a  queer  grating 
noise  awoke  me.  "  It  is  nothing,"  said 
Mrs.  Baker,  as  I  arose  on  my  elbow  to 
look  around  ;  "  it  is  nothing  but  a  cow 
licking  the  bottom  of  the  turned-over 
bake  oven."  I  looked,  and  there  stood 
the  brindled  animal  that  had  long  before 
awakened  my  more  alert  friend.  I  slept 
again,  and  when  we  arose  at  daybreak 
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and  surveyed  the  next  clearing  in  the 
wood,  where  we  had  spread  our  wash,  so 
that  our  mules,  which  were  close  in 
camp,  might  not  tramp  over  it,  we  saw 
a  most  startling  sight.  There  stood  a 
herd  of  a  hundred  or  more  cattle,  of  all 
colors  and  sizes,  all  with  their  eyes  set 
upon  us,  and  each  with  a  dress,  a  petti- 
coat, a  chemise,  or  a  stocking,  in  its 
mouth,  while  the  jaws  were  grinding  our 
garments  fine, —  a  sleeve  or  end  dang- 
ling earthward  and  swinging  like  a  pen- 
dulum with  every  succeeding  crunch, 
and  a  green  froth  from  their  grass- 
stained  mouths  mingling  with  the  nat- 
ural colors  of  the  prints,  and  giving  color 
to  the  white  goods. 

Armed  each  with  a  stick,  we  chased 
those  brutes  in  vain  for  a  whole  mile 
down  the  stream.  They  ran  in  a  great 
herd  before  us,  but  would  not  let  slip 
their  find.  On,  on  they  ran,  the  goods 
swinging  to  right  and  left  with  every 
bound,  and  the  crunch,  crunch,  crunch- 
ing keeping  time  to  their  speed.  At 
last  we  were  ourselves  exhausted,  and 
gave  up  the  chase.  Returning  to  camp, 
we  found  that  not  even  our  dishrag  was 
left  us  ;  all  the  cloth  about  our  camp,  ex- 
cept the  bedding  and  wagon-covers,  had 
been  converted  into  real  or  imaginary 
salt.  So  much  for  the  settlement,  and 
signs  of  civilization.  We  did  not  then 
wonder  that  the  people  had  a  half-clad 
and  general  poverty-stricken  look,  after 
being  introduced  to  their  live  stock, — 
which  had  already  done  us  more  harm 
than  had  the  Comanches. 

The  mining  interests  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories  were  recognized 
as  foremost  of  importance,  but  the  stock- 
raising  business  was  certainly  next, 
wherever  grazing  ranges  and  safety  from 
marauding  hostiles  made  thought  of  such 
undertaking  possible,  and  Texas  had  its 
wide  reputation  for  production  of  beef. 
Mrs.  Baker  would  not  be  a  stock-raiser, 
as  then  she  must  give  up  her  nomadic 
life  for  a  stationary  home.  She  had  long 
wished  to  become  a  cattle  drover,  and 


we  had  gone  to  Texas  (against  my  ob- 
jections) expressly  to  drive  out  a  great 
bellowing  forest  of  wild-eyed  horns  to 
the  Colorado  markets.  I  surmised  that 
her  scheme  had  lost  much  of  its  charm 
for  her,  but  she  could  not  yet  wholly 
give  it  up.  To  revive  her  own  zeal  and 
impart  it  to  me,  she  advanced  every  ar- 
gument. After  all,  she  thought,  we 
might  have  a  large  stock  ranch  some- 
where in  the  far  West,  after  we  had  driv- 
en out  our  first  herd,  and  we  need  not  be 
personally  chained  to  it,  as  business  in 
the  disposal  of  our  wares  would  take  us 
away  at  times,  even  should  we  make  but 
the  one  cattle  -  driving  venture.  She 
dwelt  on  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate that  made  more  or  less  suitable  to 
stock-raising  almost  the  entire  country 
between  the'Territory  of  Bexar,  in  Tex- 
as, on  the  south,  and  British  America 
on  the  north,  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  the  west.  In  all  that  space,  she 
argued,  there  was  scarcely  a  county  that 
would  not  the  year  around  furnish  for- 
age for  some  class  of  stock,  and  without 
their  owners'  attention  in  gathering  and 
curing  it  for  the  winter  ;  and  money 
could  overcome  all  water  difficulties. 
Where  buffalo  or  bison,  elk,  deer,  ante- 
lope, and  mountain  sheep,  could  thrive, 
there  also  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  could. 
The  range  was  unlimited,  and  could  fat- 
ten beef  for  the  world,  were  but  the  due 
energy  and  capital  brought  to  bear  upon 
it,  and  the  hostile  Indians  subdued. 

I  well  understood  that  of  all  this  im- 
mense scope  of  pasture  land  Texas  fur- 
nished the  largest  growth  of  grass,  bu 
from    superabundance    of    moisture 
lacked  much  of  the  nutriment  found  i 
some  of  the  dry-looking  and  colorles 
grasses  on  the  higher  and  dryer  land 
to  the  north.     People  who  had  lived  i 
both  countries  had  said  that  hard  win 
ters  were  not  unknown  even  as  far  sout 
as  the  Canadian  River,  running  throug 
southern  New  Mexico,  northern  Texas 
and  into  the  Indian  Territory,  and  tha 
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there  were  risks  to  stockraising  in  Texas, 
Decause  of  the  sudden  and  severe  spring 
storms,  known   all    over   the   State  as 
"northers."     They   sometimes   contin- 
ued for  several   days,  driving  hail  and 
sleet  into  the  coating  of  the  animals  at 
a  season  of  the  year  when  they  were 
east  able  to  suffer  the  exposure.     The 
cost  of  raising  cattle  was  slight,  as  the 
only  outlay  was  in  an  occasional  "round 
up,"  counting,  sorting  out,  and  branding 
of  the  calves.     We  were  entering  upon 
the  great  stock  range  of  Texas,  the  cat- 
tle hive  of  the  world.    Millions  of  cattle 
were  swarming  over  the  districts  that 
ay  before  us,  to  be  bought,  taking  them 
as  they  came  and  by  the  mass,  at  about 
$4  per  head,  and  at  $5  to  $6  when  selec- 
ion,  or  weeding  out  of  the  young,  old, 
and  scrubby  ones  was  made.     A  news- 
japer  itQtn  said  that  the  stock  range  of 
Texas  contained   152,000,000  acres,  on 
which  4,000,000  beeves  grazed,  for  the 
lome,  but  especially  for  the  foreign  mar- 
cet.     Colonel  King's,    Kennedy's,  and 
the    O'Connor    ranch   were    world    re- 
nowned for  their  immense  herds  ;  they 
were  well  down  toward  the  Gulf,  but 
the  frontier  counties  of  the  stock  range 
were  not  far  behind.     A  dozen  or  more 
of  these   counties   extended   from   the 
southern  limit  of  the  old  Territory  of 
Sexar  around  to  the  northeast ;  the  sec- 
ion  was  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande, 
tfueces,  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  Col- 
orado, Brazos,  Trinity,  Sabine,  and  Red 
Rivers,  and   generally  a  well   watered 
tract.      Bordering  and   between   these 
streams,  the  low  tablelands  sometimes 
:ound  were  covered  with  bunch,  buffalo, 
and  mesquit  grasses,  leaving  little  waste 
space,  while  timber  grew  in  plenty  every- 
where for  all  man's  uses  in  building,  or 
for  fuel. 

We  had  along  our  route  greedily  gath- 
ered all  the  information  we  could  of  the 
country  we  were  bound  for,  and  in  our 
disagreement  I  was  as  quick  in  making 
a  note  of  disadvantages  as  was  Mrs.  Ba- 
<er  at  pointing  out  advantages.  True, 


there  was  good  grass,  though  sparsely 
spread,  even  on  some  of  the  dreariest 
desert  tracts  in  the  broad  pasture  land 
she  had  spoken  of  as  lying  in  idle  temp- 
tation to  courage  and  capital ;  but  even 
though  money  could  overcome  water 
difficulties,  the  savage  tribes  were  a 
problem  too  great  for  two  lone  women. 
My  uppermost  thought,  however,  was 
the  inhumaneness  of  living  and  gaining 
riches  at  an  unnecessary  cost  to  the  life 
of  sensitive  creatures,  and  I  made  a  sad 
failure  of  concealing  this  ;  I  pictured  to 
her  in  detail  many  of  the  pitiful  sights 
I  had  seen  in  Utah,  and  elsewhere  to 
the  north  :  the"  agony  in  the  counte- 
nances of  cattle  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources in  the  storms  of  winter ;  the 
pain  and  despair  in  expressive  eyes  of 
the  staggering  skeletons  covered  only 
by  the  hide  that  sank  into  deep  hollows 
between  the  dry  bones  ;  and  how,  when 
these  poor  creatures  were  at  last  too 
weak  to  rise  after  resting  from  a  vain 
search  for  food,  they  yet  lay  in  the  snow 
and  arctic  blasts  for  days  before  death 
came  to  their  relief ;  and  how  the  news- 
papers of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Nevada,  discussed  all  this  suffering 
in  the  cold  arithmetical  spirit  of  pirates 
counting  up  their  gains,  regardless  of 
the  barbarity  and  bloodshed  connected 
therewith,  and  no  sympathies  were  man- 
ifest except  for  the  money  loss  to  the 
owners.  The  editors  and  correspond- 
ents alike  would  point  out  that,  even  if 
half  of  all  the  stock  should  perish  from 
hunger  and  cold,  the  surviving  half 
would  by  its  increase  quite  or  nearly 
make  good  the  original  number  in  the 
year's  time,  and  with  chances  for  less 
severe  weather  in  the  following  years, 
the  enterprising  men  who  had  put  thous- 
ands upon  thousands  of  head  out  on  the 
ranges,  were  yet  not  to  fear  failure  of 
doubling  and  trebling  their  fortunes  in 
the  coming  decade. 

Mrs.  Baker  disliked  to  see  animals 
suffer,  and  was  always  kind  to  her  mules ; 
yet,  like  the  great  majority,  she  could 
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speak  of  cattle  herds  merely  as  "  grazing 
beef,"  and  she  took  it  for  granted  that 
such  things  must  be ;  that  the  animals 
were  created  for  humanity's  use,  and  use 
meant  slaughter,  and  use  and  slaughter 
meant  speculation,  and  a  rapid  propaga- 
tion of  the  article  thus  to  be  trafficked 
in. 

Of  the  cattle  kings  of  Central  Texas 
we  heard  most  talked  of,  one  was  named 
Jack  Hillson.  He  had  a  large  family  of 
girls,  we  were  told,  and  lived  away  in 
Palo  Pinto  County.  His  home  befitted 
a  man  who  owned  from  50,000  to  100,- 
ooo  half-breed  Texas  cattle,  (which  was 
more  than  could  be  said  of  a  good  many 
other  cattle  kings  who  owned  nearly  as 
many,)  and  he  was  shipping  10,000  to 
20,000  yearly  to  the  K.  1'.  R.  R.  and  the 
Colorado  markets.  A  Maine  farmer  on 
huckleberry  plains  would  show  a  better 
crop  than  did  Jack  on  his  "farm,"  as  he 
called  it,  though  the  soil  was  rich, —  so 
we  had  been  told, —  and  his  buildings  on 
his  farms  and  cattle  ranges  were  but 
tumble-down  log  huts,  occupied  by  some 
indolent  person  or  family  who  lived  but 
to  kill  time.  Bill,  his  brother,  had  10,000 
head,  and  Rivers,  IO,OOO,  and  several 
others  were  named  over  as  owners  of 
herds  ranging  from  5,000  to  12,000  in 
number.  I  think  the  first  driving  from 
the  Concho  country,  to  our  left,  was  in 
1866,  when  the  Patterson  brothers  took 
3,000  head  of  four-year-old  steers  across 
the  Staked  Plains  to  Horsehead  Cross- 
ing, on  the  Pecos  River,  and  on  up  that 
stream  and  into  Colorado.  Since  that 
date  many  thousands  had  been  hustled 
over  the  same  route,  and  many  more  had 
been  sent  to  market  through  Abilene 
and  Schuyler,  via  the  Indian  Territory. 

We  had  met  one  immense  herd,  and 
a  more  terrifying  and  pitiable  spectacle 
than  that  mass  of  poor  brutes  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  They  were  chok- 
ing in  a  heavy  cloud  of  dust  that  rose  to 
the  zenith,  which  made  their  eyes  look 
frightfully  red,  while  their  tongues  hung 
from  ^their  mouths,  and  their  horns 


clashed,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  their 
bellowing,  as  they  were  driven  on,  on, 
on,  helter-skelter,  into  and  over  each 
other,  by  the  cowboys,  careering  back 
and  forth  with  loud  shouts  at  their  heels, 
on  the  ponies  that  not  only  had  twice  or 
thrice  the  distance  to  go,  but  must  also 
carry  the  saddle  and  a  man  with  his  ever- 
goading  spur  in  their  tender  flanks.  We 
stared  at  the  seemingly  endless  mass, 
and  if  ever  Mrs.  Baker's  face  paled,  it 
was  then.  Her  scheme,  her  hope,  the 
goal  for  which  she  had,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  come  to  Texas,  was  being  shaken 
almost  to  a  collapse, —  yet  she  was  not 
the  woman  to  confess  that  men  could  * 
undertake  what  women  could  not. 

"We   need   not   aspire   to  reach  the 
height  of  savagery,  as  have  these  men,"! 
I  urged,  bursting  into  tears,  as  the  be- 
wildered and   suffering  creatures   con- 1 
tinued  to  pass  in  a  solid  mass  on  each] 
side  of  us,  while  our  teams  were  halted, 
progress  being  impossible  for  the  time] 
being. 

"  It  looks  hard,  Mrs.  Phelps,"  she  re-l 
plied  soberly.     "This  dust  will   nearly! 
smother  us  before  they  get  by,  and  they 
must  march   in  it  the  whole  day,  and'! 
every   day.     Poor  things!     It   doesn't! 
seem  right, —  but  what  else  can  be  done 
with  them  ?    That  is  what  they  are  for.'l 

"  Let  us  quit  eating  them,"  I  replied, 
"and  then  we  shall  have  no  motive  in 
propagating  them  ;   and    without   their^ 
propagation  the  thousands  of  acres  of: 
rich  soil  they  now  feed  on  can  be  used 
for  raising  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
and  give  a  little,  but  enough,  land  to  all, 
and   thus  greed    and  monopoly  can  be. 
discouraged."  | 

"  If  all  would  work  together  for  th€ 
good  of  the  world,"  she  returned,  "  -r*. 
changes  for  the  better,  and  a  saving 
animal  suffering,  could  easily  be  made 
but  it  is  not  so.     And  the  worst  of  it 
is,  that  those  who  have  most  power 
financial,    political,   or  otherwise' 
the  ones  who  labor  most  strenuously 
put  downjnovements  for  reforms, 
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even  spread  before  the  ignorant  majori- 
ties temptations  to  the  cruel  extrava- 
gances of  that  cultivated  savagery  mis- 
named civilization." 

I  could  detect  that  her  sympathy  was 
I  with  the  animals,  although  she  had  come 
to  that  country  to  treat  others  of  their 
(kind  just  so. 

At  that  time  the  cattle  left  upon  their 
Igrazing-grounds  were  in  excellent  con- 
lition  ;  the  spring  grasses  had  filled  and 
fattened  them  quickly,  and  as  we  moved 
>n  toward  San  Antonio  the  tender  beef 
/as  before  us  at  every  meal,  served  up 
tn  some  one  of  the  many  forms  known 
to  the  art  of  cookery.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  sweet  potatoes,  even  as  we  got 
farther  into  the  settled  country,  vege- 
tables were  scarce.     Surely  they  would 
jrow,  yet  they  were  very  stingily  grown ; 
nd  as  we  were  not  used  to  sweet  pota- 
|oes,  and  cared  little  for  them,  we  lived 
lostly  on  corn  bread  and  beef,  and  beef 
|nd  corn  bread,  with  tea  and  coffee. 

We  camped  one  evening  close  by  the 
lut  of  an  Arkansas  traveler  ;  that  is,  he 
lid  that  he  was  from  "Arkansaw,"  and 
|e  boasted  of  his  baker's  dozen  of  chil- 
ren,  facsimiles  of  himself  in  color  of 
dr,  turn  of  the  nose,  and  cut  of  the 
jure.    He  was  a  tireless  talker,  and  we 
[ere  sure  that  he  told  us  a  dozen  false- 
)ods  in  as  many  minutes.  He,  too,  was 
owner  of  at  least  1,000  head  of  stock, 
•an  assertion  his  neighbor  was  willing 
vouch  for, —  and  among  other  ques- 
)ns  we  asked  him,  Mrs.  Baker  wanted 
know  why  he  did  not  raise  Irish  pota- 
les. 

"Marm,"  said  he,  "the  fust  winter  we 
jme  in  hyar  we  did  n't  hev  nothin'  else  ; 
:t !  We  jest  had  to  live  on  the  seed 
Ids  of  'em." 

;And  what  did  you  do  with  the  butt 
? "  I  asked,  and  the  old  prevarica- 
K  found  a  reply,  although  he  had  to 
irnble  about  his  brains  a  moment  to  get 
Id  of  it. 

Butter!  butter!"  he  said  in  seem- 
astonishmcnt.  "  Why,  sis,  we  did  n't 
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hev  any  butter,"  and  he  rattled  on  to 
head  off  any  other  confusing  question  I 
might  wish  to  present. 

Ere  long  we  learned  that  he  was  quite 
correct  as  to  butter ;  for  though  there 
were  millions  of  cattle  all  around,  many, 
like  him,  thought  the  labor  of  getting 
butter  too  tremendous  for  such  a  petty 
luxury.  The  following  constituted  the 
general  country  fare :  Sweet  potatoes 
once  or  twice  a  week,  beef  in  more  or 
less  plenty,  coffee  occasionally,  made  of 
parched  corn  or  some  other  substitute, 
bacon,  cornmeal  pones,  and  wheat  bread. 
Sorghum  served  as  a  change,  and  the 
children  were  sometimes  seen  with  a 
plateful  of  it  mixed  with  the  hot  tallow 
and  half-cooked  meal.  When  the  peo- 
ple took  the  trouble  to  break  a  cow,  the 
animal  proved  as  tractable  as  a  Durham 
to  milk  and  handle,  but  so  seldom  was 
this  done  by  the  lazy  settlers,  that  milk 
was  doled  out  on  the  table  in  a  skimped 
teacupful  at  each  plate. 

We  were  startled  on  several  occasions 
as  we  moved  on  into  the  heart  of  the 
cattle  country.  There  being  no  mere 
fear  of  Comanches,  we  liked  to  sit  by  the 
camp  fire  for  our  evening  chat,  after  sup- 
per was  over  ;  but  the  cattle  within  sight 
of  it  would  lower  their  heads  and  erect 
their  tails,  and  then  run  for  it,  making 
the  earth  tremble  "with  their  heavy 
bounds,  until  they  came  to  a  halt  at  a 
little  distance,  and  we  found  ourselves 
encircled  by  a  palisade  of  these  creatures, 
their  eyes  staring  curiously,  and  their 
horns  in  a  half-threatening  poise.  There 
they  would  stand,  sniffing  and  puffing,  a 
wild-eyed  ring  against  the  darkness,  with 
the  glow  of  the  blaze  on  their  faces,  giv- 
ing them  a  more  formidable  and  threat- 
ening air  than  really  belonged  to  them. 
The  band  would  steadily  increase,  until 
the  late  comers  crowded  the  foremost 
ones  uncomfortably  close  upon  us.  Then 
a  flap  of  an  open  sheet  in  their  faces 
would  scatter  them,  with  much  bellow- 
ing;  and  again  they  came,  in  single  file 
or  in  couples,  until  they  were  all  back  in 
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their  places,  to  be  driven  off  again  in  the 
same  way. 

"What  is  it?"  shouted  Mrs.  Baker 
one  night,  as  we  were  awakened  by  hear- 
ing D utter  a  curse  in  the  most  em- 
phatic manner. 

"That  devilish  steer  has  got  my  shirt ! " 
he  cried  in  reply,  and  as  he  spoke  we  saw 
him  in  the  moonlight  hurl  a  club  at  the 
offending  animal,  which  ran  past  our 
camp,  where  stood  another  one  uncon- 
cernedly chewing  our  wiping  towel, 
which  we  had  spread  in  supposed  safety 
over  my  driving  seat.  Then  we  both 
leaped  to  our  feet  and  struck  a  warlike 
attitude,  Mrs.  Baker  snatching  the 
grease-board  from  under  the  wagon- 
tongue  to  serve  her  as  a  weapon,  while  I 
followed  her,  armed  with  a  frying-pan, 
D in  the  arena  firing  a  volley  of  in- 
vectives, such  as  we  had  never  before 
heard  from  him,  — excepting  once,  away 
back  at  Ysleta,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  when, 
after  staking  his  horse  on  the  salt  bot- 
tom grass,  he  returned  to  his  camp  to 
find  a  burro  eating  his  bacon.  Thus  in 
a  train  we  chased  the  two  steers,  but  did 
not  recover  our  property  ;  away  they 
went,  jumping  higher  in  front,  and  kick- 
ing faster  behind,  while  the  stolen  shirt 
was  ripped  in  two,  as  the  thief  tramped 
on  the  dangling  sleeves,  leaving  one  of 
them  behind  him  in  his  flight. 

In  consequence  of  our  acquaintance 
with  Texas  cattle,  we  were  compelled  to 
lay  in  quite  a  stock  of  dry  goods  at  San 
Antonio,  and  we  rested  there  several 
days,  engaged  in  dressmaking,  as  we 
were  hard  pressed  for  clothing. 

The  area  of  Texas  is  274,356  square 
miles,  the  State  being  as  large  as  Bel- 
gium, Wales,  England,  and  France,  com- 
bined, and  we  had  reached  its  heart. 
San  Antonio  had  then  12,000  popula- 
tion, but  was  ill  built.  The  buildings 
were  low,  though  they  may  have  been 
more  comfortable  within  than  they  • 
looked.  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
not  clean.  The  town  had  a  greater 
business  reputation  at  a  distance  than 


it  deserved, —  though  it  had  the  trade  of 
a  large  section,  being  located  on  the 
head  of  the  San  Antonio  River,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
southwest  of  Austin.  It  had  been 
known  as  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  and 
had  been  the  scene  of  several  battles, 
including  the  famous  one  at  the  Alamo 
in  1836. 

San  Antonio  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns 
in  America,  and  was  originally  settled 
by  Spaniards.  No  matter  how  ignorant 
the  Texan  was  on  general  matters  of 
history,  he  knew  all  about  the  fall  of 
the  Texan s  at  the  Alamo,  and  as  he  re- 
peated the  story  of  it,  it  lacked  nothing 
in  coloring  as  to  the  bravery  of  the  Tex- 
ans  in  that  battle.  Time  and  again  it 
was  rehearsed  to  us,  until  the  stories 
began  to  conflict. 

Though    San  Antonio  was  a  city  of 
considerable  importance,  we  thought  its 
merchants  were  about  as  lacking  in  am- 
bition as  the  people  in  the  rural  districts. 
Among  many  other  things  we  needed 
was  flour,  and  none  was  procurable  but 
that  put  up  in  barrels  and  shipped  from 
Missouri.     This,  when  we  wet  up  the 
dough,  so  that  they  were  plainly  seen, 
proved  to  be  as  full  of  worms  as  was 
the  crust  of  the  baker's  bread  we  had  • 
bought  the  day  before.     We  were  com-  j 
pelled  to  use  oatmeal  instead,  in  which, 
also,  were  occasional  traces  of  weevil.  : 
Already  we  were  beginning  to  tire  of  j 
the  inhabited  portion  of  Texas,  which  \ 
had  seemed  agreeable  to  us  because  of  J 
its  fine  woods  and  picturesque,  vividly 
green  clearings.     No  matter  how  care- 
fully we  located  our  camps,  we  found 
bugs   and  vermin   everywhere, —  under 
our  feet,   among   the   branches  of   the 
trees  that  shaded  us,  and  in  mid-air  fol- 
lowing the  law  pf  gravitation,  perhaps 
to  alight   in  our  plates  as  we  were  eat 
ing.     We  found  scorpions    among  01 
dishes,  and  tarantulas  among  our 
ding, —  and  the  sight  of  a  centipede  will 
shock  the  strongest  nerves ;    to  enjo) 
camp  life  thereafter  upon  the  same  01 
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similar  ground  is  impossible,  for  fear 
of  his  relatives  makes  the  fancy  twist 
every  weed,  every  fallen  bit  of  stick,  and 
every  scratch  or  natural  crevice  in  a  tree 
trunk,  into  his  exact  shape  and  color. 
And  then,  too,  the  many  noises  of  buz- 
zing insects,  birds,  cattle,  and  people, 
were  tiresome  to  us,  who  were  used  to 
the  solitude  of  the  deserts,  their  still- 
ness only  broken  in  the  sunny  hours  by 
the  cry  of  a  lost  bird,  and  the  mournful 
howl  of  the  gray  wolf ;  or  at  night  by  the 
clamorous  yelpings  of  a  band  of  coyotes, 
and  such  sounds  as  we  ourselves  or  our 
animals  made.  We  began  to  long  forthe 
desert,  which  we  were  leaving  farther 
and  farther  behind  us.  Not  that  it  was 
altogether  free  from  hideous  and  poison- 
ous insects  and  reptiles,  but  it  gave  us 
the  advantage  of  open  camping  places, 
where  they  could  not  lie  in  such  close 
ambush.  We  were  sick  of  picking  worms 
off  each  other's  dresses,  and  I  had  been 
saved  frpm  the  bite  of  a  large  coiled  up 
snake  by  Mrs.  Baker's  scream  just  as  I 
was  about  to  sit  down  on  it. 

After  resuming  our  journey  we  got 
our  flour  at  our  camp,  and  tried  to  sift 
out  its  vermin.  While  we  were  thus  en- 
gaged, a  well  patched  and  whiskered 
Texan,  with  his  buxom  daughter,  drove 
up  and  camped  beside  us.  They  were 
on  the  way  to  market  with  a  bagful  of 
cornmeal  and  a  basket  of  eggs,  and  a 
couple  of  roosters  tied  on  the  axles, — 
the  wagon  being  but  a  skeleton,  with  no 
)ed,  and  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The 
man  stared  in  astonishment  at  our  reek- 
ess  way  of  handling  the  flour,  as  I  sifted 
it.  Mrs.  Baker  was  making  up  some 
dough,  and  on  finding  that  the  flour  was 
still  unclean,  she  cast  it  after  a  couple  of 
pestilential  pigs  from  among  the  many 
that  got  their  living  as  best  they  could 
among  the  Texas  woods,  and  were  too 
:amiliarfor  our  comfort.  This  man,  after 
a  little  parley  with  us,  and  to  the  joy  of 
all,  gave  us  his  sack  of  cornmeal,  and  not 
only  did  he  take  our  sifted  flour  in  ex- 
change but  also  the  siftings,  from  which 


his  daughter  made  a  large  cake  for  their 
dinner. 

Want  of  clean  water,  too,  was  a  con- 
stant trial  to  our  patience.  The  well-to- 
do  people  had  cisterns,  but  the  poor  and 
the  travelers  used  mostly  water  from 
"the  branch," — from  hollows  and  nat- 
ural ditches,  or  small  watercourses 
among  the  woods,  which,  even  after  the 
rains  had  replenished  their  stores,  con- 
tained little,  if  any,  but  stagnant  water, 
full  of  tadpoles  and  other  creatures. 
There  was  so  much  decayed  vegetation 
all  over  the  face  of  the  country  that  after 
the  water  had  soaked  through  it,  and 
found  these  reservoirs,  it  was  not  only 
unpalatable,  but  unwholesome,  and  no 
doubt  the  main  cause  of  the  fevers  and 
other  sicknesses  that  prevailed.  Where 
the  bread  had  to  be  eaten  and  the  water 
drunk  between  dusk  and  dawn,  we  could 
scarcely  keep  up  our  usually  cheerful 
spirits.  The  old  settlers  seemed  not  to 
worry  over  these  matters,  but  we 
strained  the  water  through  a  cloth  and 
drank  it  in  tea,  carrying  water  with  us 
from  streams  sometimes. 

One  night  we  had  an  experience  with 
a  Texas  norther.  Its  coming  was  pre- 
ceded by  heavy,  suffocating  air.  Fol- 
lowing this  prelude  came  blasts  of  ter- 
rifying wind,  which  roared  furiously 
among  the  trees,  snapping  the  branches, 
and  threatening  to  turn  over  our  wagons, 
which  would  make  a  general  wreck  of  our 
camp  and  stampede  our  mules,  if  indeed 
we  saved  ourselves  from  being  blown 
away.  The  mules  snorted  and  tugged 
hard  at  their  halters,  while  to  try  to  as- 
sure them  we  stationed  ourselves  beside 
them  on  the  windward  side  of  our  wag- 
ons. Then,  together  with  the  wind, 
came  a  pouring  rain,  drenching  us  to  the 
skin  in  a  few  moments.  We  were  sorry 
we  had  not  moored  our  animals  to  the 
trees  instead  of  the  wagons,  but  regrets 
were  vain ;  we  could  only  suffer  it  out. 
This  fearful  situation  lasted  nearly  all 
night.  An  hour  or  two  after  the  rain 
came  a  comparative  peace,  but  the  grass 
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and  wood  were  then  so  wet  that  we  had 
much  work  in  getting  a  fire  built  and 
making  preparations  for  a  change  of 
clothing,  and  the  hot  repast  we  so  sorely 
needed  after  so  severe  an  exposure. 

The  nearest  we  ever  came  to  seeing  a 
ghost,  we  thought,  was  near  Austin. 
We  camped  one  evening  near  a  large  log 
house.  As  darkness  approached,  our 
camp  work  being  done,  we  saw  the  fire- 
light shining  through  the  chinking  in 
the  walls,  and  as  the  people  had  been  too 
shy  to  approach  us,  we  concluded  to 
make  the  family  a  call,  though  we  had 
seen  no  woman  about  the  premises.  We 
were  gruffly  asked  in  by  a  masculine 
voice,  in  reply  to  our  knock  at  the  half- 
open  door,  and  on  entering  we  found  an 
old  man  with  seven  boys,  ranging  from 
five  to  about  twenty  in  age,  sitting  and 
standing  in  a  huddle  against  the  cheer- 
ing glow  of  the  blaze  in  the  fireplace, 
while  heaps  of  ragged  quilts  were  rolled 
here  and  there  on  the  margins  of  the 
puncheon  floor.  The  father  and  the  old- 
est of  the  boys  were  pulling  at  the  in- 
evitable reed  stuck  into  a  clay  bowl,  and 
volumes  of  smoke  were  curling  aloft 
from  a  poor  quality  of  tobacco.  The  old 
man  was  sociable  enough,  when,  by  his 
order,  two  boys  had  arisen  to  give  us 
seats  in  a  pair  of  hide-bottomed  chairs. 
Suddenly  my  eye  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing uncanny.  A  woman's  face  looked 
down  upon  me  from  a  frame  close  up 
against  the  rafters  at  the  back  of  the 
room.  The  face  was  so  pale  and  thin 
amid  the  jet  black  hair,  and  the  eyes 
were  so  fever-bright  and  deep-set,  that, 
turned  against  the  glowing  fire,  the 
ghastliness  of  the  picture  was  enhanced, 
the  dark  orbs  shining  with  a  fierce  bril- 
liancy. She  was  probably  upstairs, 
though  but  a  single  board  crossing  close 
in  front  of  her  bed  constituted  the  floor 
of  the  upper  chamber,  which  was  reached 
by  a  ladder,  and  she  was  enveloped  in 
the  cloud  of  smoke  constantly  growing 
thicker  as  it  arose  from  below.  She  was 
the  mother  of  that  lot  of  boys,  and  it 


seemed  that  the  pair  had  raised  them 
much  as  they  raised  their  calves,—  more 
for  development  of  flesh  and  strength 
than  for  brains  or  moral  culture.  She 
was  a  pitiful  sight,  and  illustrated  the 
endlessly  ramifying  evils  of  ignorance  of 
the  laws  by  which  health  and  the  crudest 
comforts  of  life  are  secured. 

Many  were  the  poor  creatures  of  both 
sexes  we  saw  thereafter,  placed  in  a  cor- 
ner, or  stalking  around,  as  well  adapted 
to  the  role  of  ghost.  The  sun  shone 
part  of  the  day  scorchingly,  and  espe- 
cially after  rain  its  heat  set  the  whole 
landscape  to  steaming  like  a  simmering 
caldron  ;  and  this  vapor,  arising  from  the 
ofttimes  swampy  earth,  carried  miasma 
to  the  lungs  from  the  decaying  vegeta- 
tion everywhere. 

As  we  approached  Austin  from  the 
south  side  of  the  Colorado  River,  the 
surrounding  country  presented  a  pleas- 
ing picture.  Its  founder,  Stephen  T. 
Austin,  though  many  years  in  establish- 
ing the  first  American  colony  in  that 
section,  which  was  then  under  Mexican 
government,  certainly  located  the  future 
capital  of  the  State  of  Texas  in  a  cap- 
tivating place. 

The  Colorado,  we  were  told,  was  nav- 
igable for  steamboats  during  the  winter 
months.  Likethe  Rio  Grande,  it  had  con- 
siderable breadth  ;  also  sandbars,  some 
of  which  were  then  under  water,  as  the 
river  was  not  at  its  lowest  level  ;  and 
quicksands,  too,  had  their  traps  within 
its  bed.  As  we  neared  the  crossing,  we 
looked  in  vain  for  a  ferry  or  bridge ;  and 
not  until  we  had  reached  the  brink  did 
we  see  what  appeared  to  us  a  risky  foot- 
path of  crossplanks  across  the  rolling 
stream,  but  as  the  wheel  and  hoof-tracks 
of  our  road  led  to  it,  we  knew  that  it  was 
therefor  teams  also.  Itwas  an  aguish  and 
wabbling  pontoon  bridge,  consisting  of 
innumerable  small  boats,  anchored  from 
the  bow,  which  the  current  kept  heading 
up  stream.  They  were  stationed  side  by 
side  in  a  long  chain  a  little  way  apart, 
and  to  beams  reaching  from  one  to  the 
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other  the  cross-planks  were  nailed.  The 
track  was  narrow,  and  without  railing  on 
the  sides. 

Thinking  it  safest  for  the  little  mules 
to  take  the  lead,  because  of  their  being 
the  gentlest  and  of  lighter  weight,  I, 
contrary  to  our  custom,  drove  ahead  ; 
and  to  give  assurance  to  the  timid  an- 
imals we  walked  before  them,  leading 
them  by  their  bits  ;  and  very  slowly  we 
progressed,  our  faces  paler  than  com- 
mon, and  our  mules'  heads  lifted  high, 
with  staring  eyes  and  pointing  ears, 
while  they  gave  vent  to  low  snorts.  Our 
own  hearts  were  beating  violently  as  we 
approached  the  current  in  the  center  of 
the  river,  yet  we  talked  with  assumed 
calmness  to  coax  the  animals  on.  The 
swinging  of  the  bridge  grew  stronger, 
increasing  the  alarm  of  both  women  and 
mules.  The  animals  were  crushing  their 
sides  against  each  other,  fearing  that 
their  mates  were  pushing  them  over- 
board, while  we  kept  the  slow  pace  agreed 
upon,  casting  longing  glances  at  the 
shore,  on  which  stood  Ida  awaiting  us. 

At  last  I  reached  the  water-line,  and 
was  near  the  bridge's  end,  and  I  drew  a 
breath  of  relief.  At  this  moment  the 
bridge  made  a  lurch,  and  to  my  horror  I 
saw  that  Mrs.  Baker  had  lost  control  of 
Belle  and  Lady.  She  still  held  their  bits, 
but  the  giants  were  backing  in  such  an 
unruly  fashion  that  their  salvation  was 
impossible.  My  mules  finished  the  way 
alone,  and  as  I  watched  the  team  behind 
me  the  suspense  lasted  but  a  moment, 
till  wagon  and  mules  went  over  into  the 
river  with  a  loud  splash  and  crash,  giv- 
ing the  bridge  a  wrench  that  flung  Ida 
off  her  feet,  as  she  ran,  shrieking,  back 
to  us. 

We  could  do  nothing  but  stand  and 
watch  the  floundering  animals,  while 
D —  -  hastened  on,  coaxing  his  horse 
afterhim,  intending  to  ride  into  the  river 
from  the  shore  to  free  the  animals  from 
the  wreck.  Luckily,  the  water  was  there 
but  a  few  feet  deep,  and  the  wagon  had 
fallen  on  its  feet,  so  to  speak,  and  so, 


having  no  bones  broken,  the  mules  met 

D at  the  water's  edge,  dragging  the 

splinters  after  them. 

In  due  time  we  were  again  in  repair 
for  onward  march  from  the  rolling 
ground  above  the  river,  where  our  camp 
overlooked  the  town  of  stuccoed  houses, 
surrounded  by  live  oaks.  Austin  lies 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Galveston,  and  it  was  made  the  capital 
of  Texas  in  1844.  The  father  of  Steven 
Austin  was  an  adventurous  Yankee,  who 
got  the  ground  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  found  the  city,  but  died, 
leaving  his  son  to  carry  out  his  purpose. 

We  had  seen  so  many  ill  or  indolent 
people  about  floorless  huts  and  ranches 
especially,  that  when  on  the  move  again, 
and  located  beside  a  small  farm,  we  were 
surprised  to  find  the  wife  in  the  field 
hoeing  with  all  her  might,  while  a  little 
boy  and  girl  followed  her  in  a  vain  desire 
to  help. 

"Bravo1!"  said  I,  as  the  woman  worked 
away,  casting  our  camp  an  occasional 
glance. 

"  I  want  to  talk  with  her,"  said  Mrs. 
Baker.  "  She  is  n't  a  born  Texan,  or  she 
would  be  sauntering  around,  in  and  out 
through  the  door  of  her  hut,  with  a  long 
drawl  in  her  speech,  and  an  aimless,  kill- 
time  look  on  her  face." 

Even  as  we  talked  of  her,  the  woman 
shouldered  her  hoe,  took  the  youngest 
child  by  the  hand,  and  came  to  make  us 
a  call.  Her  husband,  she  said,  was  a 
minister,  and  very  poor.  They  had  got- 
ten the  little  place  for  a  home,  and  in 
his  conscientious  concern  for  the  world's 
salvation,  he  had  left  her  to  make  her 
living  as  best  she  could,  while  he  was 
traveling  whichever  way  the  wind  blew, 
preaching  and  laboring  for  the  good  of 
the  church,  without  reward  other  than 
food  and  lodging  from  such  brethren  as 
he  met  by  the  way.  She  had  sanctioned 
his  going,  and  was  praying  to  God  daily 
for  his  success,  and  that  she  with  her  two 
babes  might  not  starve  or  otherwise 
seriously  suffer  in  his  absence. 
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Though  the  climate  or  the  country 
was  unhealthy,  we  yet  saw  many  fam- 
ilies in  which  were  six  to  a  dozen  chil- 
dren. Stepping  into  a  log  hut  the  next 
day,  we.  found  that  all  the  eleven  in  the 
family,  excepting  a  girl  of  sixteen,  were 
having  the  ague.  The  girl  said  that 
most  of  them  had  their  chill  about  ten 
in  the  morning,  and  the  fevers  were  all 
gone  by  dark,  so  that  they  spent  a  com- 
fortable evening  and  night.  Some  of 
them,  too,  had  it  but  once  in  forty  eight 
hours,  while  others  had  it  every  day.  It 
was  near  noon  then,  and  several  of  them 
were  moving  around  like  a  hospital  crew 
afflicted  with  a  mild  form  of  St.  Vitus' 
dance,  and  the  little  ones'  bare  toes  were 
rattling  over  the  puncheon  floor  like 
hailstones  on  a  shingle  roof,  while  the 
mother  was  trying  to  smooth  her  hair, 
but  the  locks  would  not  lie  still,  and  the 
comb  itself  flew  around  from  ear  to  ear, 
as  if  it  were  possessed.  A  couple  of  lit- 
tle girls  were  squirming  and  shivering 
before  the  blazing  logs  in  the  fireplace, 
while  a  twelve-year-old  boy  had  his  fever 
on,  and  the  big  sister  had  him  rolled  in 
a  quilt  on  the  floor,  and  was  sitting  on 
him  to  keep  him  there.  I  asked  one  of 
the  smallest  shakers  what  was  his  name, 
and  he  spluttered  out  through  his  purple 
lips,  "  Ste-e-e  even  Thom-om-omly." 

We  were  finally  drawing  toward  the 
northwest  end  of  the  Texas  Central 
Railroad,  then  in  construction,  and  grad- 
ually approaching  new  troubles.  Along 
our  route  I  had  caught  Mrs.  Baker  gaz- 
ing on  herds  of  fat  grazing  cattle,  and 
I  judged  that  there  was  a  bitter  regret 
in  her  contemplation.  Nothing  more 
had  been  said  about  our  becoming  cattle 
drovers,  and  we  were  "  seeing  the  coun- 
try," and  going  to  see  what  was  doing  in 
the  railroad-building  line  of  business. 
The  one  immense  herd  we  had  met  had 
settled,  at  least  for  a  while,  the  cattle- 
driving  scheme,  and  we  were  homeless, 
and  what  was  worse,  purposeless.  We 
had  no  plans,  no  hopes,  and  no  bright 
dreams  to  buoy  up  our  spirits  ;  and  we 


began  to  feel  secretly  that  life  had  little 
of  joy  in  it,  without  a  goal  for  the  ener- 
gies to  struggle  for  from  station  to 
station.  We  were  casting  the  blame 
wholly  upon  the  country  and  climate ; 
but  one  day  my  friend  confessed  that  we 
might  have  done  better  had  we  gone  on 
to  Arizona.  Its  cattle  composed  the 
only  -charm  Texas  had  for  us,  and  this 
had  been  but  a  treacherous  mirage,  lur- 
ing us  on  over  a  thousand  miles,  not 
easily  retraced.  What  then  could  we  do 
but  go  on,  on,  on  to  nowhere  ? 

In  Limestone  County  both  the  white 
and  the  colored  people  said  that  they 
had  "  shuck  an'  shuck  till  they  could  n't 
feel  at  home  an'  in  good  health  without 
the  ager,"  and  a  good  many  looked  as  if 
they  were  walking  around  to  save  fune- 
ral expenses,  or  because  their  friends 
hadn't  energy  enough  to  dig  their 
graves.  A  man  called  on  us  at  our  noon 
camp,  with  a  baby  eight  months  old  in 
his  arms,  and  we  asked  what  ailed  it,  as 
its  three  or  four  teeth  were  chattering 
and  its  whole  frame  shivering,  while  the 
heat  of  the  sun  kept  us  in  the  shade  for 
comfort. 

"  It  's  only  her  chill,"  replied  the  man 
indifferently,  as  he  gave  the  suffering 
child  a  clumsy  toss,  "the  fever  '11  be  on 
pretty  soon.  Her  mother's  got  it  too, 
jest  now, —  that's  why  I'm  a-carryin' 
her  ;  mine  was  here  yisterday,  an'  don't 
come  afore  tomorrow." 

Strangely  enough,  we  had  no  fear  that 
we  might  ourselves  get  sick ;  it  seemed 
to  us  more  probable  that  our  appetites 
would  in  due  time  bankrupt  us.  We 
knew,  or  thought  we  knew,  that  we 
could  know  nothing  of  bad  health. 

Eighteen  miles  beyond  Bremond,  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
San  Antonio,  were  a  few  camps  of  com- 
mon laborers,  and  one  of  a  goodly  lot  of 
Chinese,  engaged  from  California  for  a 
certain  length  of  time ;  and  there  grade 
work  was  being  done  on  the  Texas  Cen- 
tral. We  asked  for  work  for  our  teams, 
after  we  had  looked  around  a  few  days, 
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and  to  our  discomfiture  the  foreman  at 
each  camp  would  accept  but  one.  As  we 
wanted  our  mules  under  our  daily  guard, 
we  were  thus  separated  by  three  miles. 
I  pitched  a  neat  little  wall  tent,  fourteen 
by  sixteen,  beside  my  wagon,  and  though 
I  was  lonesome,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  colored  man  I  hired  for  driver 
was  kind  to  my  pets.  We  had  little 
thought  of  going  into  business, —  we 
were  only  resting  a  month  from  our 
travels,  hoping  in  the  meantime  to  grasp 
again  the  lost  hope,  or  reach  a  decision 
what  next  to  do  ;  in  the  meantime,  each 
would  walk  to  the  other's  camp  once  in 
two  days,  so  that  we  might  consult  daily 
and  try  to  form  some  plan  for  the  future. 

It  was  near  the  time  to  start,  one  day, 
and  my  turn  to  go,  when  without  any 
apparent  reason  or  accompanying  ill- 
ness, a  shudder  came  over  me.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  a  chill,  and  next 
day  a  prostrating  intermittent  fever.  A 
neighbor  woman  had  churned,  and  hav- 
ing heard  me  say  that  I  was  fond  of 
buttermilk,  she  brought  me  some.  It 
was  so  good,  and  between  that  and  the 
medicine  the  doctor  had  given  me,  I 
found  myself  the  next  day  terribly  sal- 
ivated. I  could  swallow  nothing,  and 
scarcely  make  my  speech  understood. 
Knowing  nothing  of  either  diseases  or 
medicine,  I  had  brought  on  something 
far  worse  than  was  the  fever,  which  grew 
worse  as  the  days  passed  ;  while  the 
butcher  came  one  day  to  tell  me  that 
Mrs.  Baker  was  taken  ill  the  same  day, 
and  Ida  was  acting  as  her  nurse. 

"I-I-I  have  go-ot  it  too-oo-oo,"  said 

D ,  sticking  his  head  in  at  my  door 

one  morning,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
but  once  that  I  had  seen  him  since  we 
left  him  at  Calvert's.  "  I-I-I  've  got  a 
ham-ammock  out  in  the  woo-oods,  but 
it 's  too-too  late.  We  must  n't  slee-eep 
on  the  ground  in  these  swam-amps.  And 
I'm  so  sali-alivated, —  had  the  doctor, 
and  then  got  some  clab-abber  milk  with 
some  syr-yrup." 

Sick  as  I  was,  I  laughed  at  him,  and 


he  went  away  indignantly  accusing  me 
of  enjoying  his  sufferings. 

My  fever  finally  settled  into  a  tri-week- 
ly  ague,  and  I  was  able  to  be  up  and 
around  most  of  the  time,  but  my  eyes 
were  troubling  me.  The  woman  who 
knew  all  about  fevers,  and  had  brought 
me  the  buttermilk,  knew  also  all  about 
bad  eyes  ;  at  least  she  knew  an  amateur 
doctor  who  did,  and  he  lived  on  a  ranch 
only  twenty  miles  away, —  indeed,  the 
man  could  work  miracles.  D —  -  had 
probably  called  on  her  for  more  clabber 
and  syrup,  as  he  appeared  before  my 
door  one  morning  with  his  horse,  urging 
me  to  mount,  and  gallop  away  in  search 
of  that  wonderful  doctor,  and  get  back 
before  night. 

"I  will  mount  and  call  on  Mrs.  Baker," 
I  said. 

"No!"  he  replied  decidedly,  "you 
may  go  only  to  the  doctor." 

I  shaded  my  eyes  from  the  glaring  sun- 
light, and  without  another  word  I  mount- 
ed and  sped  away  on  my  errand.  I  found 
the  man  at  last,  after  riding  around 
and  around  in  a  tangle  of  woods  on 
Polecat  Creek,  and  it  was  two  o'clock 
when  I  turned  back  with  a  bottle  of 
medicine  in  my  pocket.  I  thought  I 
knew  the  way  home  better  than  the 
horse  did,  and  so  we  quarreled  and  quar- 
reled, he  wanting  continually  to  go 
across  lots  to  the  right,  while  I  com- 
pelled him  to  keep  the  road  to  the  left. 
I  could  recognize  nothing  on  the  way, 
and  at  dusk  I  concluded  that  I  was  lost. 
I  had  passed  neither  people  nor  ranches 
for  some  time  ;  and  so  could  not  ask  ad- 
vice. The  horse  could  do  no  worse  than 
I  had,  so  I  let  him  have  his  way.  He 
faced  about  immediately ;  then  left  the 
road  and  entered  the  dark,  thick  woods, 
where  I  had  to  lie  close  to  his  back  to 
keep  the  overhanging  branches  from 
dragging  me  from  my  seat.  I  wondered 
what  he  meant,  but  was  too  ill  and  tired 
to  care  much,  as  he  kept  on  at  a  steady 
pace.  This  lasted  so  long,  in  a  pitchy 
darkness,  that  I  feared  I  should  go  to 
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sleep  and  fall, —  and  that  would  be  ter- 
rible, as  my  horse  seemed  to  be  making 
a  bee-line  for  somewhere,  though  he 
had  to  wind  around  multitudes  of  tree- 
trunks,  and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  his 
purpose,  that  I  could  not  hope  he  would 
stop  to  pick  me  up.  "I  can't  hold  on 
much  longer,"  I  complained  to  myself, 
when  suddenly  the  trees  parted  into  a 
clearing,  and  my  horse  halted  before  my 

own  camp-fire,  beside  which  sat  D , 

watching  the  boiling  kettle. 

"How  did  you  come  in  from  that 
way?"  he  asked,  leaping  to  his  feet; 
but  I  had  already  slid  off  my  perch  and 
needed  no  help.  "I  have  been  waiting 
and  waiting  for  you,"  he  continued,  as  he 
tied  his  horse  to  the  wagon  wheel.  "  I 
thought  you  would  like  it,  and  so  I  took 
the  liberty  to  make  some  soup  for  you, 
and  if  you  don't  object  I  '11  eat  with  you 
for  the  first  time  since  we  left  San 
Antonio.  What  did  you  have  for  din- 
ner ?" 

"  I  have  probably  ridden  sixty  miles, 
as  contrary  to  your  horse's  wish  I  went 
far  astray,  and  I  have  eaten  nothing,  and 
I  don't  know  whether  I  am  most  tired, 
sick,  or  hungry,"  I  returned,  seating 
myself  on  the  gunny  bag  that  lay  spread 
for  me. 

"Nothing  to  eat !  "  he  said  in  aston- 
ishment, as  he  ladled  me  out  a  bowl  full 
of  steaming  soup;  "and  you,  with  all 
your  knowledge  of  mules  and  horses, 
did  n't  know  enough  to  let  a  horse  have 
his  way  when  you  want  him  to  go  home." 

"  This  is  not  your  horse's  home,  sir," 
I  said  with  a  flash  of  anger. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Phelps,"  said  he,  in  a  tone 
of  mild  remonstrance,  "you  and  my 
horse  are  not  strangers  ;  he  was  carrying 
you  today,  and  he  knew  where  he  took 
you  from,  and  where  you  live, —  where 
your  tent  and  wagon  stand." 

I  said  no  more,  as  the  soup  was  un- 
commonly good,— and  D —  -  thought 
so,  too,  he  said,  though  he  had  made  it 
himself.  We  were  yet  eating,  when  the 
neighbor  woman  called  to  name  over  and 


give  the  exact  location  of  fifteen  differ- 
ent persons  who  had  lost  their  sight  by 
using  the  eye-water  given  them  by  the 
man  she  had  so  highly  recommended  to 
me.  A  father  and  son,  both  especial 
friends,  and  distant  relatives  of  hers, 
were  hopelessly  blind,  as  the  medicine 
had  eaten  their  eyes  out,  she  declared. 

I  looked  at  the  woman  across  the  camp 
fire.  Her  countenance  wore  its  usual 
guiltless  serenity.  I  drew  the  bottle 
from  my  pocket,  and  hurled  it  with  all 
my  strength  far  into  her  husband's  cot- 
ton-field, beside  which  stood  my  lodge. 

"Why,  what  did  you  do  that  for?" 
asked  the  woman  in  astonishment. 
"Why  did  n't  you  try  it  ?  " 

"You  need  neitherquestion  nor  advise 
me  hereafter,"  I  replied  shortly  ;  and  the 

woman  went  away,  leaving  me  to  D 's 

congratulations  on  my  narrow  escape 
from  becoming  the  sixteenth. 

I  walked  to  see  Mrs.  Baker  a  couple 
of  days  later,  and  found  her  up,  —she 
had  risen  to  evict  a  huge  centipede, 
which  was  trying  to  share  her  bed  with 
her,  and  she  had  settled  all  its  troubles, 
while  her  fear  of  getting  back  into  bed 
threatened  to  leave  her  to  die  on  her 
feet  and  with  a  club  in  her  hand,  or  get 
well  in  obedience  to  policy  and  conven- 
ience. 

On  my  return  home  I  was  hungry,  and 
remembering  that  I  had  a  week  ago 
bought  from  a  vegetable  wagon  all  the 
Irish  potatoes  I  had  seen  in  the  State, 
I  concluded  to  boil  some  and  have  a 
hearty  dinner  ;  but  when  I  put  my  hand 
into  the  bag,  I  drew  it  out  again  with 
one  on  each  finger.  They  were  but  half 
grown  when  dug,  and  the  week's  time 
had  rotted  them.  As  a  solace  to  my  dis- 
appointment, another  wagon  was  pass- 
ing, to  trade  away  its  miscellaneous 
produce  at  the  laborers'  camp  just  be- 
yond. I  hailed  it,  and  found  among  a 
variety  of  garden  stuffs,  mixed  with 
chickens,  etc.,  thirteen  water  melons. 
Like  a  lone  woman  I  once  knew,  who 
bought  a  wagon  load  of  cabbages  be- 
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cause  she  was  cabbage-hungry,  I  greed- 
ily bought  them  all,  and  was  sorry  that 
he  had  no  more ;  and  when  the  farmer 
had  rolled  them  all  into  my  tent,  and 
was  gone,  I  feasted  on  one,  as  did  the 
woman  on  her  cabbages,  until  I  thought 
I  had  enough  to  last  a  lifetime. 

I  had  slept  in  my  wagon  since  I  was 
ill,  but  found  it  inconvenient,  as  in  my 
absence  the  razor-backed  hogs  that  lived 
in  the  woods  crept  under  the  tent  wall 
where  I  propped  it  up  a  little  for  air  in 
midday,  and  there  they  held  carnival  all 
the  night,  rooting  over  and  demolishing 
my  goods,  and  the  few  boxes  that  consti- 
tuted my  furniture,  and  compelling  me  to 
keep  all  my  eatables  high  up  out  of  their 
reach  ;  and  so  when  the  foreman  at  the 
camp  had  a  bunk  made  for  himself,  out 
of  rough  lumber,  and  found  it  too  narrow 
for  him,  I  accepted  it,  and  again  slept  in 
my  tent.  The  nights,  too,  were  so  warm 
that,  with  the  door  shut,  I  could  be  com- 
fortable only  by  leaving  the  side  wall 
propped  up,  as  it  was  during  the  day  ; 
and  to  keep  out  intruders  and  be  out- 
doors too,  while  yet  I  was  in,  I  placed 
my  bunk  before  the  gap,  so  that  my  face 
was  out  in  the  open  air.  There  my  milk- 
girl  found  and  awoke  me  at  sunrise  every 
morning,  and  there,  off  the  damp  earth, 
I  lounged  during  the  day,  when  my  ague 
came  on,  or  I  felt  like  resting. 

I  had  kept  the  razor-backs  out  since 
my  return  to  the  tent  to  sleep,  but  in 
the  night  after  my  purchase  I  was  sleep- 
ing soundly,  when  suddenly  my  bunk 
began  to  dance  a  jig  with  me  all  around 
the  earth  floor,  one  moment  tilting  high- 
er at  the  head,  and  the  next  at  the  foot. 
Finally  it  was  thrown  over,  and  I  was 
cast  out  among  a  whole  herd  of  grunt- 
ing razor-backs,  and  before  I  succeeded 
in  getting  the  four-footed  land  pirates 
out  of  my  castle,  they  had  burst  and 
partly  eaten  five  of  my  precious  water- 
melons, leaving  me  in  the  darkness, 
wading  around  in  a  mass  of  slush  and 
broken  rinds. 

The  butcher  who  supplied  the  camps 


brought  me  some  eye-water,  saying  that 
it  was  his  own  discovery  and  secret,  and 
it  had  saved  his  father  and  others  from 
blindness  after  a  spell  of  fever.  Mrs. 
Baker  had  heard  it  recommended,  and 

sent  him  to  me  with  it.    D called  on 

me  the  following  morning,  and  in  my 
joy  I  unwittingly  told  him  how  I  had 
gotten  the  medicine  that  had  already 
done  me  much  good.  His  face  paled 
with  suppressed  anger  as  I  spoke,  and  I 
guessed  the  truth,  that  he  would  rather 
see  me  suffer  than  know  that  some  one 
was  acting  as  medium  between  me  and 
my  one  friend,  whom  he  stupidly  thought 
in  the  way  of  his  getting  my  regards. 

The  next  day  the  butcher  came  to  me 
in  anger,  demanding  his  medicine,  and 
accusing  me  of  speaking  of  it  as  the  poi- 
sonous lotion  of  a  quack. 

"  Look  at  my  eyes,  Mr.  Ellis,"  said  I, 
aggrieved.  "  I  have  used  your  medicine 
as  you  directed,  and  in  the  two  days' 
time  they  are  nearly  well.  Give  me  just 
a  little  of  it,  please,"  I  begged  ;  "  I  will 
gladly  pay  you  for  it."  He  looked  at  me 
in  silent  wonder  for  a  moment,  no  doubt 
thinking  me  a  clever  actor  ;  then  his  in- 
dignation possessed  him  again. 

"You've  branded  me  a  dishonest 
man,"  he  said  excitedly,  "and  when  any- 
one wrongs  me  once,  I  'm  too  smart  to 
be  so  easily  talked  over.  I  got  the  re- 
port from  the  best  of  authority, —  from 
none  other  than  your  uncle,  though  he 
tried  to  make  me  promise  not  to  tell  you. 
He  holds  you  in  too  high  regard  to  ac- 
cuse you  wrongfully,  and  he  could  have 
no  motive  in  doin'  it.  He  only  hinted  it 
to  me  at  first,  but  I  understood  what  he 
meant  well  enough,  an'  when  I  got  my 
back  up  about  it,  he  was  sorry  that  he 
had  told  me  at  all,  sayin'  that  there  was 
misunderstandin'  enough  atween  him 
an'  his  niece,  without  his  makin'  the 
matter  worse  with  a  slip  of  his  tongue. 
He  has  kind  of  took  a  likin'  to  me,  or  he 
would  n't  hev  told  me  nothin',  he  said, 
an'  I  hain't  seen  nothin'  agin  his  bein' 
straight  up  an'  up,"  and  seeing  the  lit- 
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tie  vial  with  its  pale  green  contents  ly- 
ing on  my  pillow,  he  snatched  it  up  and 
hastened  away. 

D—  -  had  taken  a  bold  step  in  thus 
claiming  to  be  my  uncle  and  in  his  lie 
about  the  medicine, —  even  a  bolder  step 
than  I  then  knew, —  and  it  was  well  for 
him  that  he  did  not  soon  again  venture 
into  my  presence.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
was  glad  that  my  eyes  troubled  me  but 
little. 

Mrs.  Baker  and  I  saw  each  other  oc- 
casionally. We  had  come  to  no  conclu- 
sion yet  what  to  do,  though  we  talked  of 
crossing  the  broad  desert  again  between 
San  Antonio  and  El  Paso,  and  going  into 
Arizona  in  search  of  its  lost  mines.  We 
were  waiting  to  get  a  little  stronger  be- 
fore starting, —  then  we  intended  to 
harness  up  and  go  somewhere. 

My  driver  told  me  at  work-quitting 
time  one  evening  that  "derwas  a  fight 
down  on  de  dump  dis  ebening, —  dat 
dangin'-round  hossman  jest  come  an' 
quarreled  wif  de  foreman,  den  he  took 
his  pistol  f'om  de  scabbert  an'  hit  de 
boss  an  awful  whack  on  de  head,  an' 
knocked  him  down,  an'  I  guess  dat  fel- 
ler better  skedaddle  long  afore  mornin' 
ef  he  wants  ter  save  his  neck." 

I  paid  little  heed  to  the  colored  man's 
speech,  little  thinking  that  it  in  any  man- 
ner concerned  me  ;  and  it  was  yet  early 
in  the  evening, —  perhaps  near  nine, — 
though  I  had  blown  out  my  candle  and 
gone  to  bed,  when  I  heard  a  quick  step, 
and  D stood  before  me,  pale  and  ex- 
cited, begging  "  Save  me,  Mrs.  Phelps  ! 
For  God's  sake,  save  my  life.  You  can 
do  it  with  a  word.  The  mob  has  already 
got  a  rope  over  a  limb  of  the  big  oak 
clown  by  the  persimmon  tree,  and  I  've 
begged  off  to  come  and  tell  you  good- 
by.  The  mob  is  divided.  Some  of  them 
say  they  're  willing  to  let  me  go,  if  I  can 
prove  that  I'm  your  uncle  and  will  prom- 
ise never  again  to  be  seen  in  the  coun- 
try ;  others  want  to  hang  me  anyway. 
So  far  I  've  kept  their  hands  off  me,  and 
I  have  not  yet  surrendered  my  pistols, 


but  they  are  a  hundred  or  more  against 
me,  and  this  minute  they  have  sentinels 
stationed  all  around  your  tent  to  see  that 
I  don't  escape.  I  cut  the  foreman's 
head  with  my  pistol  for  saying  that  I 
was  no  relation  to  you.  He  is  Irish,  and 
his  Irish  friends  are  crazy  for  revenge. 
Through  some  Germans  and  Americans 
I  was  allowed  fifteen  minutes'  private 
talk  with  you,  and  so  now  is  your  chance, 
Mrs.  Phelps.  Save  me,  and  so  help  me 
God,  I  '11  never  trouble  you  again,"  he 
begged  in  trembling  voice. 

"  Go  around  to  the  front,"  I  said,  and 
I  arose  and  untied  the  tapes  that  fastened 
the  overlapping  canvas  that  served  as 
my  door. 

"Close  up  there,  chaps,— he's  gone 
in,"  I  heard  a  man  say  in  an  Irish  brogue, 
and  but  a  rod  from  my  tent. 

"  Sir,"  I  said,  stepping  outside,  "if  you 
have  business  with  me  this  evening,  what 
is  it?" 

"Will,  Mrs.  Philps,"  returned  the  man 
before  me,  "  av  course  ye  knows  fat  hes 
happened,  an'  I  guess  that  dirty  scamp, 
too,  has  tould  yis  fat  we  're  afther.  It 
is  not  yez,  ma'am,  but  himself  as  we  're 
wanting,  so  it  is,  ma'am,  an'  it  looks 
kind  av  strange  to  see  yez  a  harborin' 
the  loiks  av  him,  an'  a  lettin'  him  insoid 
afther  dark, —  but  we  don't  mane  no  dis- 
respect to  yez,  ma'am  ;  we  only  want  the 
white-haired  divil  yez  hes  jist  let  in  ;  an' 
we  're  goin'  to  hev  him,  too,  bet  yer  loif, 
an'  thin,  ma'am  we'll  lave  yer  camp,  an' 
niver  hurt  a  hair  av  yer  hid." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  my  uncle's  tem- 
per led  him  to  do  such  a  thing,"  I  re- 
plied as  calmly  as  I  could,  "  and  I  am 
confident  that  he  did  wrong.  He  too  is 
sorry  for  it,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  let 
him  go  unharmed,  on  his  promise  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  immediately  and  for- 
ever." 

"  Niver  !  niver  !  niver  !  "  came  from  a 
dozen  Irishmen,  some  of  them  in  a  string 
before  me,  armed  with  stout  clubs,  while 
others  were  on  guard  behind  my  tent. 
A  dozen  more  men  then  advanced  from 
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the  shadow*  of  the  trees,  most  of  them 

Americans,  who  on  being  told  that  D 

was  really  my  uncle,  although  I  had  de- 
nied it,  proposed  letting  him  go  in  re- 
spect to  my  feelings.  The  crowd  grad- 
ually increased  until  sixty  to  eighty  men 
were  gathered  into  my  camp,  and  there 
in  the  moonlight  I  talked  to  my  well- 
clubbed  audience  upward  of  an  hour, 
taking  all  blame  upon  myself  for  having 
repudiated  the  relationship.  Finally  one 
after  another  gave  his  shoulders  a  shrug, 
and  cast  down  his  club,  saying  with  some 
reluctance,  "  Let  him  go,  the  scoundrel,'' 

—  "  Don't  let  us  dirty  our  hands  on  hi  m  > 
the  contemptible  cur," —  "  Let  him  leave 
the  country,  the  skunk, —  he  hain't  fit  to 
die  in  it,"-— "Darn  it;   I'm  willing  to 
help  hang  a  man,  but   he  hain't  a  half 
one," — "  Let  him  go  to  blazes  ;  hangin' 
is  too  good  for  him  ;  jest  let  him  run  to 
the  end  of  his  rope,  an'  he'll  die  with 
his  boots  on  without  any  odds  from  us," 

—  etc.     In  their  disappointment  at  find- 
ing themselves  overruled  by  the  major- 
ity among   their  fellows,  a  few  of  the 
fiercest   among   the    Irishmen   uttered 
some  vehement  oaths,  and  called  down 
curses  on  him. 

Then  the  order  was  given  for  him  to 
come  out,  go  to  his  horse,  and  not  dis- 
mount within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles. 
The  mob  fell  back  to  let  him  pass,  as  he 
stepped  out,  shook  my  hand  with  a  low 
•'Thank  you,"  and  marched  on  toward 
the  persimmon  tree,  where  he  usually 
kept  his  horse  when  he  was  around  the 
laborers'  camp  ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
under  a  volley  of  hisses  and  utterances 
of  intense  hatred,  the  mob  dispersed. 

My  feelings  were  much  mixed.  I  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  yet  I  felt  a 
pity  and  concern  for  him.  I  feared  that 
some  others  of  his  many  enemies  were 
lying  in  ambush  to  attack  him  on  his 
approaching  his  horse.  Though  many 
of  them  had  no  firearms,  I  knew  that 
some  of  them  had,  and  that  under  the 
circumstances  his  own  two  revolvers 
were  no  protection  to  him.  I  listened 


and  heard  nothing ;  but  so  wide  awake 
was  I  that  I  could  not  think  of  sleeping 
until  daybreak.  When  the  milk  girl 
awoke  me,  I  wondered  if  I  had  not  had 
a  bad  dream,  but  when  I  arose  and  went 
out,  so  thickly  were  the  mob's  knotted 
clubs  scattered  arouna  my  tent  that  I 
knew  I  had  not.  I  gathered  them  up 
in  a  heap,  and  burned  them  on  my  camp- 
fire  for  wood  as  the  days  dragged  on, 
while  my  ague  came  regularly,  and  I  was 
barely  able  between  times  properly  to 
wait  on  myself. 

"  Did  your  uncle  comeback  last  night 
for  another  talk  with  you  ?"  asked  a  la- 
borer who  approached  me  while  I  was 
preparing  my  midday  meal. 

"Of  course  not,"  I  replied,  looking  at 
him  in  astonishment.  "Why  do  you 
come  to  ask  me  such  an  absurd  ques- 
tion ? " 

"Well,"  he  returned  confidently,  "I 
went  to  Bremond  yisterday,  an'  when  I 
started  to  comin'  back  early  this  morn- 
in',  I  met  him.  So,  you  see,  I  know," 
he  said,  his  look  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
teeming  with  accusation.  "  As  quick  as 
he  see  me,  he  turned  helter  skelter  into 
the  woods.  His  hair  an'  whiskers  was 
dyed,  yit  I  knowed  him,  an'  his  boss, 
too,  though  its  tail  was  stumped." 

While  we  were  talking,  Mrs.  Baker 
and  Ida  came  hand  in  hand,  and  I  knew 
instinctively  that  something  was  wrong. 

"  Belle  and  Lady  are  gone,"  said  she. 
"  My  driver  could  n't  find  them  this 
morning,  and  we  have  hunted  in  the 
woods  all  the  forenoon  for  them.  He 
says,  too,  that  a  certain  man  is  missing, 
a  man  who  boasted  that  he  was  once  ar- 
rested for  burglary,  and  who  has  been 
talking  of  going  home,  and  whose  par- 
ents live  away  off  on  Red  River  ;  and  my 
driver  says  he  is  confident  the  man  is 
dishonest,  as  he  stole  a  dollar  out  of  his 
bed-partner's  pocket  one  night ;  and  so 
he  must  have  gone  away  and  taken  my 
mules  with  him.  I  '11  buy  a  span  of 
horses  this  afternoon,  and  I  '11  follow 
him,  as  I  Ve  been  told  just  where  he 
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lives,  if  I  don't  overtake  him  on  the  way. 
It  is  only  two  hundred  miles,  and  you 
can  wait  for  me." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  man,  who 
had  listened  in  silence.  "  That 's  a  pretty 
good  story, —  ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  laughed 
again,  as  he  went  away. 

"  Don't  go  on  a  wild  goose  chase,"  I 
urged  ;  "the  report  may  be  false." 

"  I  should  be  less  hasty  in  my  judg- 
ment," said  she,  "but  though  I  didn't 
like  him  at  first,  my  driver  was  always 
kind  to  the  mules,  and  since  I  have 
talked  more  with  him  he  seems  like  an 
honest  kind  of  fellow,  and  he  says  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake.  I  would  go 
and  make  further  inquiry  before  start- 
ing, but  of  late  there  seems  to  be  some 
secret  ill  feeling  harbored  in  the  camp 
against  me,  or  rather  against  us.  I  know 
that  we  have  given  no  honest  reason  for 
it,  and  so  my  pride  will  not  allow  me 
even  to  go  to  the  foreman  for  advice, 
especially  as  I  noticed  a  sneer  on  his 
face  as  he  passed  me  by  a  day  or  two 
ago  ;  and  the  butcher,  who  I  thought  was 
quite  a  manly  fellow,  he,  too,  refused  to 
speak  to  me  when  I  inquired  about  you. 
Though  there  are  several  idle  men  about 
our  camp  today,  not  one  of  them  was 
friendly  enough  to  come  to  me  with  a 
word  of  regret  for  my  loss,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  laborers  have  behaved  vul- 
garly and  spoken  with  accusing  insinua- 
tion in  my  presence,  as  did  the  man  who 
has  just  gone  away.  When  I  find  my 
mules,  let  us  go  where  people  are  civil, 
or  at  least  will  speak  out  honestly  and 
tell  us  why  they  are  not  so,  and  give  us 
a  fair  opportunity  for  self-defense." 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Baker  went  into  the 
country  on  foot,  in  search  of  a  ranch 
where  she  might  make  her  purchase,  and 
when  she  returned  at  dusk,  riding  a 
horse  and  leading  another,  she  found 
Ida  and  me  rolling  up  and  strapping  to- 
gether my  canvas,  under  a  volley  of  in- 
sults from  ten  or  a  dozen  men  stationed 
in  a  group  in  the  road,  and  about  one 
hundred  feet  away.  From  what  I  could 


gather  of  their  comments  as  they  ad- 
dressed each  other,  while  casting  men- 
acing looks  at  me,  they  believed  us  in 

some  manner  co  working  with  D , 

and  breaking  up  camp  to  join  him.  The 
mules  being  stolen  they  thought  was 
but  a  clever  ruse, —  as  if  we  were  not 
free  to  go  or  come  at  our  pleasure,  and 
without  inventing  excuses  to  cover  our 
movements.  The  men  seemed  to  think 
that  they  had  a  clew  to  some  scheme 
which  we  contemplated,  or  had  already 
been  foiled  in. 

We  left  our  tent-frames  standing  as 
we  drove  away  together  the  following 
morning,  thinking  it  strange  that  she 
had  no  one  but  her  driver  to  say  good- 
by  to,  and  I  had  only  my  milk  girl  and 
my  colored  man.  We  left  the  Bremond 
road  and  camped  for  night  on  the  Bra- 
zos, twelve  miles  from  the  town,  and 
near  the  branch  of  the  Texas  Central 
running  from  it  on  to  Waco.  We  were 
too  anxious  to  think  of  anything  but  our 
misfortune,  yet  we  listened  with  seem- 
ing interest  to  a  woman  who  complained 
that  the  heavy  showers  in  the  forenoon 
had  drowned  some  of  her  young  gos- 
lings, as,  though  she  saw  them  in  a  hud- 
dle with  their  gapes  open  against  the 
heavens,  she  could  not  risk  a  drenching 
by  going  outdoors  to  their  rescue.  I 
found  there  in  the  woods,  too,  what 
seemed  to  be  a  coffee  bean-shaped  piece 
of  glazed  pottery,  and  Mrs.  Baker,  who 
had  seen  similar  things  at  home  in  Ohio, 
told  me  to  put  it  down  and  watch  it  from 
a  distance.  I  did  so,  and  soon  it  length- 
ened out  a  little,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment walked  leisurely  away. 

Her  horses  were  fresh,  and  as  she  was 
in  a  hurry,  and  feared  that  my  mules,  who 
had  been  hard  worked,  could  not  keep 
up  with  her,  she  advised  me  to  go  back 
to  Bremond  and  there  await  her  return. 
She  looked  pale,  ill,  and  anxious,  when 
she  waved  me  a  final  goodby,  as  her 
team  started  away  on  a  trot,  and  a  feel- 
ing came  over  me  that  I  should  never 
see  her  again.  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  crying 
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when  the  team  disappeared  among  the 
trees,  and  I  cried  a  whole  hour ;  then  I 
crept  into  my  wagon  to  consult  with  my- 
self. I  feared  that  shewas  led  by  a  false 

report,  and  I  feared  also  that  D had 

really  been  seen  just  outside  the  town, 
in  the  suburbs  of  which  I  was  to  place 


my  lonely  camp.  So  forcibly  did  this 
fear  possess  me  that  I,  to  evade  him, 
concluded  to  go  elsewhere,  and  in  my 
bewilderment  and  friendliness  I  neg- 
lected to  leave  word  where  I  was  going, 
when  I  drove  out  from  Bremond  the  next 
day. 

Dagmar  Manager. 


LIVING. 

GIVE  strength  for  this  grand  combat,  Lord  of  lords  ! 
Blast  in  its  birth  each  craven  wish  to  yield ! 
Aye  let  us  burnish  new  the  battered  shield, 

That  it  shall  lack  no  luster  to  the  hordes 

Which  stands  opposing  us  with  tireless  swords. 
Safe  are  we  only  while  our  arms  we  wield, 
There  is  no  resting  on  life's  battle-field 

Save  that  sad  peace  that  truce  with  sin  affords. 

No  rest :  we  clearer  see  what  to  befriend, 

Destroy,  retain.     With  zeal,  Youth  strives  its  best 

To  proselyte  an  evil  to  God's  end  ; 

Age  knows  the  right  immutable.     No  rest : 

Except  that  hearts  where  fires  of  earth  still  burn, 

The  matchless  majesty  of  patience  learn. 

Marion  Hill. 
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HER  CHILDREN. 


JOURNEYING  from  San  Francisco  to 
Portland  over  the  Mount  Shasta  route, 
we  encountered  a  snow  blockade  in  the 
Siskiyous.  We  were  in  consequence  en 
I'oute  more  than  six  weeks.  Rotary  and 
cyclone  plows,  and  every  other  snow- 
fighting  machine  invented,  were  kept 
steadily  at  work.  Slowly,  from  station 
to  station,  we  crept  along  between  walls 
of  marble  whiteness,  crawling  cautiously 
over  long  lines  of  snow-imbedded  trestle 
work,  plunging  from  the  whiteness  with- 
out into  the  blackness  of  mountain  tun- 
nels, every  nerve  alert  for  accident  or 
fresh  delay.  And  still  it  snowed.  Each 
morning  our  eyes  were  greeted  either  by 
falling  flakes  or  a  portentous  leaden  sky. 

"  Unprecedented  ! "  the  oldest  inhab- 
itant told  us  at  every  station  where  we 
were  halted,  dragging  out  a  tiresome 
existence  on  bacon,  beans,  and  bad  cof- 
fee. This  assurance  gave  small  comfort. 
We  had  not  started  on  a  Quixotic  search 
for  the  "unprecedented."  Our  imme- 
diate desire  was  to  reach  Portland.  How 
far  away  it  seemed !  How  absurd  for 
those  ponderous  engines  and  hundreds 
of  strong  workmen  to  be  so  at  the  mercy 
of  those  delicate  flakes,  which  fell 
weightless  upon  the  outstretched  palm, 
and  perished  at  a  breath. 

The  breath  that  was  to  melt  them  en 
masse  came  all  too  soon.  We  had  crossed 
the  Siskiyous  at  last,  leaving  Mount 
Shasta  behind,  glorious  in  her  fresh  er- 
mine. A  day  or  two  of  frosty,  sunlit 
weather  had  been  granted  us,  and  to  the 
dingy  little  tavern  of  our  last  stopping 
place  had  come  welcome  news.  On  the 
morrow,  if  all  went  well,  we  should  cross 
the  line  into  Oregon,  and  beyond  there 
were  no  blockades. 

The  morrow  dawned.  The  sun  shone, 
and  the  air  had  the'  balmy  softness  of 


new-born  spring.  A  gentle,  warm  wind 
was  blowing.  The  train  men  came  in  to 
breakfast. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  exclaimed  one,  "  What  do 
you  think  of  this  ?" 

"A  genuine  old  chinook,  sure 's  ye 're 
born,  and  the  very  old  Harry '11  be  to 
pay  !  That 's  what  I  think." 

"Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "but  may  I  ask 
what  '  chinook  '  means  ?  " 

"  It  means,  ma'am,  begging  your  par- 
don, that  if  you  make  Portland  very  soon 
you  're  in  luck.  It 's  what  the  Indians 
call  this  here  warm  wind  that 's  a-blowin' 
jest  now.  It 's  been  blowin'  all  night  an' 
the  snow's  meltin'  like  —  well,  it's 
a-meltin'  for  all  there  is  out,  I  can  tell 
ye." 

"  I  should  think  that  would  be  favor- 
able,—  less  work  for  snow  plows,  you 
see." 

The  man  laughed  in  ill-disguised  con- 
tempt of  my  ignorance. 

"A  good  thing,  is  it  ?  Just  you  wait 
till  we  get  clean  through  the  Umpquah 
Valley, —  or  if  we're  lucky  enough  to 
cross  that,  we  '11  ketch  it  in  the  Willam- 
ette bottoms,  certain." 

"  Catch  what  ?  " 

"  Floods,  to  be  sure !  washed-away 
bridges,  dangerous  trestles,  land  slides, 
and  all  that.  That 's  what  this  nice  soft- 
feelin'  chinook  wind  means.  It 's  as 
treacherous  as  the  Injuns  that  named  it, 
when  it  comes  after  a  heavy  snow  fall." 

The  man  proved  a  true  prophet.  We 
crossed  into  Oregon,  but  it  was  three 
weeks  before  we  left  the  Umpquah  Val- 
ley. Steadily  blew  the  chinook,  rapidly 
rose  the  rivers,  more  and  more  cautiously 
the  train  crept  along.  Anxious  and 
alert  grew  the  faces  of  the  train  men. 
We  crossed  a  bridge  that  gave  way  just 
as  the  last  car  was  well  over.  Finally 
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we  halted  at  a  small  town,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Umpquah  River.  The  conductor 
passed  through  the  cars,  leaving  this 
message  as  he  went  :  — 

"  Our  orders  are  to  go  no  farther  un- 
til the  water  goes  down.  The  road  is 
unsafe  here,  and  it 's  worse  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley,  just  over  the  divide. 
Half  Portland  is  under  water,  and  Ore- 
gon City  and  Salem  stand  a  good  show 
to  be  washed  away.  It 's  the  highest 
water  in  nigh  thirty  years.  There  's  a 
fairly  good  hotel  here,  and  you  '11  have 
to  do  the  best  you  can." 

It  was  a  quaint  little  town,  built  on  as 
many  hills  as  Rome,  —  possibly  more,  for 
I  did  not  count  them.  The  streets  were 
irregular,  taking  any  course  that  seemed 
available  to  scale  the  hills  or  wind  about 
between  them. 

The  hotel  stood  on  high  ground,  over- 
looking the  river.  It  was  a  plain,  old- 
fashioned  building.  The  heavy  cornices 
and  massive  fluted  pillars  of  the  gen- 
erous porch,  together  with  the  worn 
white  paint  and  green  window  shutters, 
betrayed  the  architecture  of  at  least 
forty  years  ago,  and  was  a  monument  of 
the  Old  West,  in  which  for  a  time  we 
were  now  stranded.  A  generous  wood 
fireplace  gave  an  air  of  homely  comfort 
to  the  parlor,  in  which  a  brand-new  set 
of  modern  red  plush  furniture  looked 
strangely  out  of  place.  This  incongru- 
ous meeting  of  old  and  new  is  a  notice- 
able feature  of  this  region  at  the  present 
time,  when  a  tide  of  immigration  seems 
to  be  rousing  it  from  a  long  slumber. 
Everything  about  the  house  was  tidy 
and  clean,  and  the  food  wholesome.  Al- 
together, it  was  not  a  bad  place  in  which 
to  pass  the  time  of  our  enforced  waiting. 

It  was,  I  think,  on  the  second  day  of 
our  sojourn  at  the  hotel  that  I  noted  a 
pale  lady,  dressed  in  black,  who  took  a 
seat  opposite  me  at  the  dinner  table.  I 
happened  to  glance  up  as  she  entered 
the  room,  and  our  eyes  met.  The  unut- 
terable sadness  of  her  look  thrilled  me 
strangely.  It  was  as  though  some  suffer- 


ing, dying  thing  appealed  to  me  in  its 
last  extremity, —  and  yet  the  look  was 
not  addressed  to  me.  It  seemed  the 
habitual  expression  of  the  melancholy 
dark  eyes.  She  was  thin,  almost  to  ema- 
ciation, yet  showed  no  visible  sign  of 
physical  disorder.  She  made  the  merest 
attempt  atdining,  and  left  the  room  with 
slow,  wearied  steps. 

"  An  old-fashioned  trouble,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  town,"  was  my  mental  com- 
ment ;  "  she  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart." 

She  did  not,  however,  seem  to  belong 
to  the  town.  The  fact  of  her  being  res- 
ident at  the  hotel,  together  with  the 
high-bred,  air  that  she  unconsciously  dis- 
played, assured  me  of  this.  I  fell  to  won- 
dering what  was  her  trouble.  She  was 
young, —  certainly  not  over  thirty, —  and 
would  have  been  very  beautiful  except 
for  the  look  of  deathlike  pain  on  her 
face.  Her  hair,  of  that  rare  color  that 
lies  on  the  borderland  between  brown 
and  auburn,  was  confined  in  a  loose  Gre- 
cian knot  with  a  comb  of  amber  shell, 
while  all  about  the  blue-veined  temples 
and  the  back  of  the  shapely  neck  it  es- 
caped in  fluffy  rings,  which  were  neither 
curls  nor  frizzes.  A  plain  wedding  ring 
hung  loosely  on  her  finger.  Possibly  she 
was  a  widow,  although  the  black  she 
wore  was  not  a  mourning  garb.  It  was 
a  dress  of  fine  broadcloth,  exquisite  in 
fit,  but  showing  plainly  how  its  wearer 
was  shrinking  away  from  its  dimensions. 
Her  only  ornaments  were  a  brooch  of 
Roman  gold  set  with  pearls,  and  a  single 
buff  carnation. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  sat  by  the 
parlor  window,  watching  the  debris  that 
leaped  and  swirled  on  the  breast  of  the 
swollen  river.  Great  logs  and  bridge 
timbers,  bales  of  hay,  barrels,  boxes, 
chicken  coops,  panels  of  fence,  roofs  of 
buildings, —  all  pitching,  tossing,  collid- 
ing, in  terror-inspiring  confusion.  I  was 
sick  of  the  sight  of  this  unnatural  tur- 
moil, sick  of  hearing  it  discussed.  It 
was  "flood"  at  breakfast,  "flood"  at 
dinner,  "flood"  at  supper.  All  possible 
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details  of  disaster  and  loss  were  collect- 
ed and  rehashed.  Yet  what  could  I  do  ? 
There  was  no  fire  in  my  room,  the  only 
windows  of  the  parlor  overlooked  the 
river,  I  had  read  everything  of  interest 
attainable,  and  had  walked  about  the  lit- 
tle town  for  recreation  till  I  was  foot- 
sore and  weary. 

It  was  raining  again, —  the  monoton- 
ous drizzle  of  an  Oregon  winter  rain.  At 
last  I  fetched  my  field  glass,  thinking  to 
vary  the  program  by  scanning  some  dis- 
tant hills  across  the  river.  I  could  see 
nothing  upon  them  but  dense  black  for- 
ests, apparently  planted  in  snow.  In 
spite  of  myself,  too,  the  glass  would  keep 
lowering  to  take  in  the  hateful  river.  At 
sight  of  a  baby's  crib  tossed  roughly 
upon  the  stream,  I  grew  suddenly  faint, 
and  was  turning  away,  when  an  exclam- 
ation from  a  watcher  'at  the  other  win- 
dow arrested  me. 

"  Look  !  "  she  cried.  "  A  lady  is  stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  !  Is  it  safe  ?  " 

"  Safe  !  I  should  think  not !  "  cried 
the  landlady,  who  was  indulging  in  her 
accustomed  afternoon  crochet  among 
the  guests  in  the  parlor.  "  Everybody  's 
been  lookin'  for  that  bridge  to  go  down 
in  under,  any  minute.  The  water 's  al- 
almost  up  to  the  floor  of  it  now,  an1  if 
one  of  them  heavy  timbers  should  strike 
agin'  it  —  Land  sakes  !  If  that  ain't 
Miss  Ellis  !  I  s'pose  she  'd  hev  to  go  to 
the  graveyard  every  day  if  she  knew  the 
bridge  would  go  down  under  her  very 
feet.  She  don't  seem  in  no  hurry  to  get 
across,  neither, —  jest  stands  an' gawps 
at  the  water,  as  if  there  wa  'n't  the  least 
mite  of  danger  in  the  world.  That 's 
what  I  call  temptin'  Providence  !  " 

I  raised  my  glass,  and  recognized  in 
the  lady  on  the  bridge  the  one  who  had 
so  interested  me  at  dinner.  The  look 
she  had  given  me  then  had  haunted  me 
ever  since,  but  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  now,  as  she  stood  with  such  appar- 
ent recklessness  upon  the  dangerous 
bridge,  gazing  at  the  surging  water,  filled 
me  with  vague  alarm.  Scarcely  think- 


ing what  I  did,  I  rose  hastily  and  left 
the  room.  As  I  went,  I  heard  without 
heeding  the  landlady's  garrulous  tongue. 

"  Yes,"  she  went  on,  "she  goes  every 
day  to  his  grave.  Nothin'  '11  stop  her,— 
rain,  nor  snow,  nor  freezin'  weather.  She 
must  spend  a  sight  of  money  on  flowers, 
—  Miss  Smith  that  keeps  the  green- 
house, is  gettin'  rich  off  'er.  It 's  a  fresh 
box  every  day.  If  you  '11  notice  the 
flower  she  has  pinned  on  her  at  dinner, 
an'  then  go  out  to  the  graveyard  jest 
after  she 's  been  there,  you'll  find  the 
same  kind  on  his  grave  every  time,— 

Hurriedly  donning  cap  and  gossamer, 
I  went  out.  The  bridge  was  but  a  block 
or  two  distant,  and  I  went  toward  it, 
impelled  by  the  look  I  had  seen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  strange  lady.  When  I  gained 
the  approach  to  the  bridge  I  hesitated 
an  instant.  Was  it  really  very  danger- 
ous ?  Should  I  call  to  her  from  where  I 
stood  ? 

She  still  stood  as  I  had  seen  her  from 
the  window,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  tor- 
rent below,  and  in  her  gaze  was  such  a 
reckless  abandonment  of  despair  that, 
debating  the  question  no  longer  with 
myself,  I  went  quickly  to  her  side,  and 
laid  a  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Pardon  me,"  I  said,  "  but  I  am  told 
that  this  bridge  is  considered  unsafe. 
Will  you  not  come  away  ? " 

She  started  as  one  suddenly  aroused 
from  sleep.  A  faint  color  swept  into 
her  face,  as  turning,  she  gave  me  a  puz- 
zled look.  Recovering  herself,  she  said 
courteously  : — 

"  I  suppose  there  is  some  danger.  I 
was  hardly  thinking, —  I  thank  you  for 
reminding  me,"  and  so  together  we  left 
the  bridge  and  walked  toward  the  hotel. 

Neither  of  us  spokefor  some  moments. 
I  was  conscious  of  having  taken  a  lib- 
erty, which  in  spite  of  her  polite  manner 
she  possibly  resented,  and  I.did  not  wish 
to  intrude  farther ;  yet,  having  gone  so 
far,  I  could  not  well  leave  her  abruptly. 

She  was  the  first  to  break  the  awkward 
silence,  speaking  with  obvious  effort  : — 
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"  You  were  very  kind  to  take  the 
trouble.  I  remember  your  face.  You 
were  opposite  me  at  dinner.  One  of  the 
delayed  travelers,  I  suppose/' 

I  assented,  and  gave  her  my  name, 
receiving  her  own  in  return.  These 
formalities  accomplished,  we  spoke  on 
indifferent  subjects  until  we  reached  the 
hotel.  She  went  directly  to  her  room, 
and  after  disposing  of  my  dripping  gos- 
samer, I  returned  to  the  parlor. 

I  had  felt  when  I  stepped  upon  the 
bridge  that  the  curious  eyes  of  the  group 
at  the  hotel  window  were  upon  me,  and 
fancied  I  heard  the  landlady's  nasal 
voice  exclaim, — 

"If  there  don't  go  another  fool !  " 
To  my  relief,  the  only  occupants  of 
the  parlor  when  I  re-entered  were  an 
old  lady  with  her  knitting,  and  a  frizzed 
and  banged  young  woman,  who  was 
industriously  coaxing  the  Rochester 
schottische  out  of  the  tuneless  "  instru- 
ment "  in  the  corner. 

The  next  forenoon  as  I  sat  dgain  by 
the  window,  I  saw  a  boy  come  up  the 
hotel  steps  carrying  a  basket,  under 
whose  loose  covering  I  could  see  cut 
flowers.  A  stray  rose  leaf  dropped  from 
the  basket  as  he  went  in,  and  when  Mrs. 
Ellis  came  in  to  dinner  I  noticed  that 
she  had  exchanged  hermorning  dress  for 
the  street  costume  she  had  worn  on  the 
day  before,  and  that  the  buff  carnation 
was  exchanged  for  a  white  tea  rose. 

Recalling  the  landlady's  half-heard 
words  in  regard  to  her  persistence  in 
daily  visits  to  the  grave  of  somebody,  (I 
had  not  yet  learned  whom,  but  supposed 
it  to  be  her  husband,)  I  made  no  doubt 
that  she  would  set  out  after  dinner  on 
her  usual  errand. 

I  was  not  mistaken.  From  my  point 
of  observation  at  the  window  I  soon  saw 
her  leave  the  house,  with  a  small  box  in 
her  hand.  The  cemetery  lay  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  the  only 
means  of  approach  to  it  was  across  the 
condemned  bridge.  She  took  the  road 
to  the  bridge. 
VOL.  xvn. — 27. 


What  should  I  do  ?  I  did  not  wish  to 
be  impertinent.  Certainly  I  had  no  right 
to  dictate  the  movements  of  an  utter 
stranger.  I  felt  almost  ashamed  of  the 
espionage  I  had  already  established  over 
her,  and  yet  —  the  thought  of  her  stand- 
ing again  as  she  had  done  yesterday, 
fascinated  by  the  plunging  stream,  was 
intolerable  to  me.  In  truth,  it  was  not 
so  much  the  bridge  I  feared  as  the  look 
I  had  seen  in  her  eyes. 

After  all,  if  I  offended,  what  matter? 
We  should  not  meet  again, —  and  there 
was  a  chance  that  I  might  save  her. 
From  what  ?  I  returned  the  question 
upon  myself  sharply,  but  left  it  purpose- 
ly unanswered.  How  could  I  know?  I 
told  myself  that  I  knew  not  even  what 
I  feared,  but  I  hastened  on  my  wraps 
and  followed  her.  I  overtook  her  at  the 
approach  to  the  bridge. 

"  I  must  again  ask  your  pardon  for  in- 
truding," I  said,  "but  I  beg  you  not  to 
try  the  bridge  again  until  the  water  sub- 
sides, and  it  is  found  to  be  safe.  I  be- 
lieve you  do  not  realize  the  danger  you 
are  in." 

"She  gave  me  a  glance  that  would 
have  been  defiant,  had  not  her  natural 
gentleness  and  courtesy  prevailed,  and 
replied : — 

"Again,  too,  I  thank  you  for  your 
singular  interest  in  me,  but  I  must  go 
on.  My  errand  is  of  real  importance." 
"Of  course,"  I  answered,  looking  her 
steadily  in  the  face,  "if  it  is  a  case  of 
illness  or  suffering, —  to  save  a  human 
life  for  instance, — " 

"It  is  neither,"  she  answered,  still  with 
the  quasi-defiant  look,  and  a  trace  of 
haughtiness  in  her  tone. 

Not  seeming  to  notice  the  rebuff,  I 
continued :  — 

"  Excepting  to  save  another  life,  you 
have  no  right  to  risk  your  own.  I  have 
no  wish  to  offend  ;  I  do  not  seek  to  know 
your  errand, —  I  wish  only  to  dissuade 
you  from  a  danger  which  I  feared  you 
did  not  recognize." 
"  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  should 
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know  my  errand.  My  husband  is  buried 
over  there, —  I'go  to  lay  flowers  upon  his 
grave.  If  there  is  danger,  I  alone  am 
responsible." 

"The  dead  have  no  claims  upon  the 
living  that  demand  the  risk  of  a  life." 

"  None  but  the  dead  have  any  claims 
on  my  life.  Certainly  it  is  worth  very 
little  to  me  now." 

Her  voice,  heretofore  so  courteously 
cold  and  calm,  broke  perceptibly.  Her 
face  was  toward  the  river,  and  the  reck- 
less look  was  coming  into  her  eyes.  She 
took  a  step  forward  toward  the  bridge. 
I  laid  my  hand  detainingly  upon  her  arm. 

'"Ye  are  not  your  own, —  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price,' "  I  said,  speaking 
as  calmly  as  I  could.  "  God  has  a  use 
for  every  life  that  He  spares.  There 
may  be  those  living  who  have  claims 
upon  you  that  you  do  not  yet  know." 

She  turned  suddenly  toward  me,  trem- 
bling violently.  Evidently,  for  some 
reason  unknown  to  me,  my  words  had 
touched  her  strangely. 

"  How  could  you  know  about  it  ? "  she 
asked,  under  her  breath. 

"  I  know  nothing.  I  seek  to  know 
nothing  beyond  what  you  wish  to  tell 
me.  This,  however,  I  cannot  help  see- 
ing :  some  sorrow  is  eating  away  your 
life.  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  You  are 
so  young  and  —  stricken.  You  affect 
me  strangely.  Forgive  me  if  I  offend." 

"  I  told  you  my  husband  lies  over 
there.  He  was  all  I  had  in  the  world. 
There  lies  my  story, —  I  loved  him.  Is 
not  that  sorrow  enough  ?  " 

Her  voice  had  the  sobbing  tone  of  a 
broken-hearted  child.  I  had  a  longing 
to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  comfort  her, 
but  I  went  remorselessly  on. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  enough,"  I  said  ;  "but 
in  your  case  I  am  sure  it  is  not  all." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  giving  me 
an  odd,  frightened  look,  as  o'f  a  child  de- 
tected in  wrong  doing ;  then  she  said 
slowly,  "No,  it  is  not  all." 

"Come,"  I  said,  slipping  my  hand 
through  her  arm,  "  let  us  go  back.  I 


have  no  idle  curiosity  about  you  ;  I  wish 
I  could  make  you  feel  that  I  only  wish 
to  keep  you  from  harm.  Promise  me  you 
will  not  try  the  bridge  until  it  is  safe, 
and  I  will  intrude  upon  you  no  further." 

She  did  not  answer  for  some  mo- 
ments. An  evident  struggle  was  going 
on  within  her.  At  last  she  yielded  to 
my  entreaty.  . 

"  I  believe  you  are  my  friend,"  she 
said;  "you  influence  me  against  my 
will,  but  I  am  not  angry  with  you,— I 
thank  you,  and  I  will  promise  what  you 
ask,  only,"  she  added  impulsively,  "you 
must  not  keep  away  from  me, —  you 
must  help  me  to  bear  the  waiting  time." 

I  consented  readily,  and  the  subject 
was  dropped  between  us.  We  walked 
homeward  in  almost  absolute  silence, 
and  it  smote  my  heart  to  note  with  what 
slow,  wearied  steps  she  ascended  to  her 
room. 

The  chinook  and  the  warm  rain  were 
succeeded  after  a  few  days  by  clear} 
freezing  weather,  and  the  water  receded 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  come.  Telegraph 
lines  were  soon  repaired,  and  occasional 
news  from  the  outside  world  began  to 
reach  us  in  fragments.  The  nature  of  it 
was  not  encouraging.  So  many  miles  of 
track  were  damaged  or  washed  away,  so 
many  bridges  must  be  rebuilt,  that  it 
appeared  as  if  we  might  have  some  time 
further  in  which  to  cultivate  patience  in 
the  little  "mossback"  town. 

My  strange  meeting  with  Mrs.  Ellis 
led  to  a  friendship  between  us  which 
seemed,  doubtless,  quite  intimate  to  the 
curious  observers  at  the  hotel.  Many 
were  the  attempts  of  our  good  landlady 
to  glean  from  me,  if  possible,  some  new 
item  of  interest  concerning  the  history 
of  the  young  widow,  who  was,  I  gath- 
ered, a  fruitful  source  of  gossip  in  the 
nothing-to-do  town.  Her  attempts  were 
all  fruitless.  I  knew  as  yet  no  more  of 
Mrs.  Ellis's  history  than  what  I  have 
already  recorded,  excepting  perhaps 
some  bare  facts  concerning  her  hus- 
band's illness  and  death,  together  with 
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the  circumstances  of  their  coming  to  the 
town  ;  which  facts  were  given  me  by  the 
landlady  herself,  .who  could  never  be 
made  to  understand  that  I  disliked  hear- 
ing Mrs.  Ellis  discussed. 

The  inquisitive  villagers,  it  seemed, 
felt  it  a  personal  grievance  that  they 
had  never  been  able  to  learn  why  the 
lady  did  not  have  her  husbands  "re- 
mains "  shipped  East,  instead  of  burying 
him  in  a  strange  place,  and  staying  to 
tend  his  grave  in  such  an  extravagant 
way.  If  she  had  any  kin  they  seemed 
to  feel  it  a  duty  she  owed  the  commun- 
ity to  produce  them.  They  had  never 
seen  such  strange  "proceedin's"  before  ; 
and  whatever  else  they  did  not  know, 
they  were  sure  of  one  thing,—  she  was 
"  mighty  high  feelin'  "  and  "  stuck  up." 

For  my  part,  I  admired  the  courageous 
dignity  with  which  she  repelled  advances 
made  with  such  evident  personal  curios- 
ity, and  the  high-bred  indifference  that 
she  showed  in  regard  to  any  possible 
gossip  about  herself.  She  must  have 
recognized  a  difference  in  my  feeling 
toward  her,  for  she  seemed  to  enjoy  be- 
ing in  my  company.  We  walked  daily 
together,  and  she  invited  me  often  to 
her  room,  where,  free  from  curious  ob- 
servation, we  read  and  conversed,  and 
made  what  show  we  could  of  being  con- 
tent with  the  slow  passage  of  time. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see  her  restlessness, 
however,  during  the  few  days  of  her  ab- 
sence from  the  cemetery.  The  flowers 
came  regularly  each  day,  and  she  stored 
them  up,  adding  a  blossom  from  each 
new  supply  to  her  corsage  bouquet,  until 
on  the  fourth  and  last  day  she  looked  al- 
most brave,  in  a  bunch  of  pansies,  mig- 
nonette, roses,  and  heliotrope. 

The  water  was  now  down,  and  travel 
resumed  on  the  bridge.  As  we  stood 
together  that  morning  looking  from  the 
window,  she  said  to  me: — 

"  You  will  release  me  from  my  prom- 
ise today,  will  you  not  ?  I  may  try  the 
bridge? " 

Of  course  I  assented,  trying  to  dis- 


claim any  intention  of  authority  in  the 
matter.  It  was  the  first  time  the  sub- 
ject had  been  mentioned  between  us 
since  she  gave  me  the  promise,  and 
neither  of  us  had  alluded  to  her  trouble 
in  any  direct  way. 

As  we  left  the  dinner  table,  she  said 
hesitatingly  :  "  Perhaps  if  you  were  go- 
ing out  this  afternoon,  you  will  come 
with  me.  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  it, —  that  is,  if  it  would  not  trouble 
you." 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  of  my  great 
willingness  to  listen  to  anything  she 
wished  to  tell  me,  and  that  I  felt  hon- 
ored by  her  confidence. 

It  was  a  perfect  day.  The  sky  was  al- 
most cloudless,  and  the  air  had  that  in- 
definable quality  that  in  the  early  spring 
days  fills  us  with  gentle  melancholy,  in 
spite  of  our  pleasure  in  returning  warmth 
and  greenness.  A  view  of  the  unsight- 
ly debris  partially  imbedded  in  waves  of 
mud  along  the  river  banks,  did  not  tend 
to  relieve  this  feeling  of  sadness. 

As  we  neared  the  bridge,  Mrs.  Ellis 
slipped  her  hand  within  my  arm,  and 
clung  to  it  with  an  almost  convulsive 
grasp  until  we  were  well  across.  She 
seemed  purposely  to  avoid  looking  at  the 
water,  and  her  face  was  very  pale.  She 
seemed  a  different  creature  from  the  wo- 
man who  in  the  same  spot,  a  few  days 
since,  had  been  so  reckless  of  her  life. 

The  cemetery  lay  around  a  little  bend 
in  the  river,  just  out  of  sight  of  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  on  a  rather  steep  hillside, 
sloping  to  the  river  bank.  Nature  here 
was  at  her  best,  and  thanks  to  the  easy- 
going villagers,  void  of  enterprise,  she 
had  been  little  disturbed  by  attempt- 
ed art.  The  green  slope — greener  at 
this  season  than  in  summer  on  this 
mild  coast — was  dotted  irregularly  by 
spreading  oak  trees.  From  their  gnarled 
branches,  now  leafless,  hung  pale  green 
moss  in  long  shaggy  pendants,  while 
bunches  of  mistletoe  nestled  among 
them,  their  darker  green  giving  variety 
to  the  picture.  Still  darker  and  glassier 
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was  the  green  of  the  ivy  with  which  the 
trunks  of  many  were  completely  cov- 
ered. An  occasional  fir  or  cedar  raised 
a  straight,  branchless  trunk  far  above 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  oaks,  and  shot 
skyward  its  narrow  evergreen  foliage. 
Bowlders,  dressed  in  moss  and  lichens, 
lay  scattered  about  and  along  the  edges 
of  the  enclosure,  where  family  lots  had 
not  yet  been  marked  off,  an  occasional 
decaying  log,  half  hidden  by  bramble, 
brake,  and  moss,  added  its  own  wild  love- 
liness to  the  scene.  Many  of  the  tomb- 
stones were  so  moss-grown  as  nearly  to 
obliterate  their  inscriptions,  while  the 
old-fashioned  picket  palings  were  over- 
grown with  luxuriant  ivy. 

"See,"  exclaimed  my  companion,  as 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  grounds,  "the 
water  has  encroached  even  here." 

Sure  enough.  It  had  risen  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  enclosure,  and  gnawed  at  the 
hillside  beneath,  until  the  whole  line  of 
fence  nearest  the  river  bank  stood  on 
the  brink  of  a  rugged  wall  of  freshly 
exposed  earth.  Some  of  the  imbedded 
posts  were  quite  visible,  and  the  whole 
structure  leaned  perceptibly  toward  the 
water. 

"Shall  I  wait  for  you  here  ?  "  I  asked 
as  we  reached  the  gate. 

"No,  I  would  rather  you  came  in  with 
me,  if  you  are  willing.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  can- 
not bear  it  alone  any  longer.  Perhaps 
you  will  know  what  I  ought  to  do." 

The-  grave  she  had  come  to  seek  was 
made  under  the  shade  of  an  oak.  In 
place  of  the  conventional  slab  or  shaft 
of  marble,  a  large  granite  bowlder  had 
been  placed  at  the  head,  with  such  care 
that  the  rich  growth  of  moss  upon  it 
was  undisturbed.  All  about  its  base  and 
in  the  shelter  of  its  projecting  sides  had 
been  planted  clumps  of  fern,  violets,  and 
lilies  of  the  valley.  These  last  in  their 
sheltered  niche  were  nearly  ready  to 
bloom,  although  it  was  in  February. 
The  small  lot  had  been  defined  by  a 
low  fence  of  loosely  laid  stones,  with 


plants  of  young  ivy  set  at  intervals  along 
its  base.  The  corners  of  this  rustic  fence 
were  set  with  roses,  lilacs,and  various  old- 
fashioned  shrubs,  while  the  remaining 
space  in  this  enclosure  was  thickly  plant- 
ed with  freshly  starting  bulbs  of  hya- 
cinth, daffodil,  iris,  tulips,  and  all  the 
dear  home  flowers.  The  grave  itself 
was  completely  covered  by  transplanted 
moss,  bordered  by  crocuses. 

"  It 's  curious  that  with  all  Mrs.  Ellis's 
money  she  ain't  had  no  monument  put 
to  her  man's  grave  yit." 

These  words  of  my  voluble  landlady 
recurred  to  me,  as  I  saw  in  imagination 
the  future  rare  beauty  of  this  spot,  where 
art,  instead  of  supplanting  nature,  had 
supplemented  it  with  marvelous  skill. 
In  comparison  with  this  lovingly  tended 
grave,  how  cheap  and  common  would 
those  glaring  columns  of  unyielding 
marble  and  granite  appear ! 

We  approached  the  spot  in  silence. 
With  tender,  almost  worshipful  touch, 
she  gathered  the  faded  flowers  that  lay 
embedded  in  the  moss,  and  replaced 
them  with  the  fresh  ones  she  had  brought. 
She  did  not  shed  a  tear.  A  strange  calm 
seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  her.  She 
lingered  but  a  few  moments  after  pla- 
cing her  flowers,  then  drew  me  to  a  rus- 
tic seat  which  had  been  placed  beneath 
the  oak. 

"  If  you  are  ready,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
tell  you  my  story.  I  will  try  not  to  be  tire- 
some, but  I  must  go  back  a  good  way  to 
make  you  really  understand  my  trouble." 

I  assured  her  of  the  impossibility  of 
her  becoming  tedious  to  me,  and  she 
went  on  : — 

"  I  was  born  with  a  passionate  love  for 
little  children.  I  had  no  brothers  nor 
sisters,  and  the  happiest  week  of  my 
childhood  that  I  can  remember  was  when 
an  old  school  friend  of  mamma's  visited 
her  with  a  little  year-old  baby.  I  think 
the  first  real  sorrow  of  my  life  came  to 
me  when  the  week  was  over  and  the 
baby  was  taken  away. 

"  My  hitherto  much  beloved  dolls  did 
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not  console  me, —  I  had  held  in  my  arms 
a  real  flesh-and-blood  doll. 

"  The  greatest  trouble  my  nurse  had 
with  me,  when  she  took  me  out,  was  to 
coax  or  drag  me  away  from  the  baby 
carriages  we  met  in  the  parks  or  on  the 
street.  I  remember  her  telling  my 
mother  one  day,  with  great  scorn,  that 
if  she  would  let  me  have  my  way,  I  would 
kiss  every  dirty  little  pauper  we  met.  I 
doubt  if  that  was  strictly  true,  but  no 
doubt  I  annoyed  her  greatly. 

"As  I  grew  older  I  became  gradually 
aware  that  this  love  of  children  was  a 
most  unfashionable  trait  in  our  circle, 
and  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  I  tried, 
indeed,  to  overcome  it,  as  I  would  any 
personal  defect.  Society  seemed  to  me 
very  strangely  organized.  Because  the 
alleys  and  streets  where  the  poor  lived 
swarmed  with  them,  and  the  very  few 
children  in  our  neighborhood  seemed 
only  tolerated  there,  and  were  kept  away 
from  their  parents  as  much  as  possible, 
I  grew  to  feel  that  some  disgrace  must 
attach  to  the  ownership  of  them.  All 
sorts  of  queer  fancies  filled  my  brain.  I 
remember  wishing  once  that  papa  would 
lose  all  his  money,  for  I  believed  if  we 
were  very  poor  I  might  then  have  some 
brothers  and  sisters. 

"This  remarkable  wish  was  never  re- 
alized, but  when  I  was  eighteen  years 
old  a  much  greater  loss  befell  me.  My 
parents  both  died  quite  suddenly,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  I  was 
thus  left  entirely  alone,  with  my  future 
in  my  hands,  for  I  had  no  near  relatives. 

"  One  day,  a  few  months  after  thfs  be- 
reavement, I  passed  in  one  of  my  drives 
a  building  where  one  of  the  free  kinder- 
gartens was  held.  A  sudden  impulse 
seized  me.  I  stopped  the  carriage  and 
went  in. 

"  It  was  my  first  visit  to  a  public  kin- 
dergarten. I  cannot  make  you  under- 
stand how  the  sight  of  the  children's 
faces  affected  me.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had 
been  for  eighteen  years  a  wanderer,  and 
had  just  reached  my  home.  My  resolu- 


tion was  instantly  taken.  I  put  myself 
at  once  in  thorough  training  for  this 
work,  and  pursued  it  with  an  energy 
that  was  a  surprise  even  to  myself,  and 
disgusted  not  a  few  of  my  fashionable 
friends. 

"  Thanks  to  the  new  atmosphere  of 
life  and  thought  which  I  now  entered, 
I  was  no  longer  ashamed  of  my  love 
for  children.  I  began  to  glory  in  it,  as 
the  crown  and  joy  of  my  life.  As  soon 
as  my  preparation  was  completed,  I  was 
received  into  one  of  the  kindergartens 
of  my  own  city,  where  for  three  years  I 
pursued  what  was  to  me  a  real  labor  of 
love. 

"  I  used  to  think  no  other  love  could 
dominate  my  love  for  these  love-hungry 
children,  some  of  whom  were  worse  than 
motherless,  for  my  work  lay  among  the 
poorest  classes.  But  another  love  did 
come.  You  are  married?  Yes, —  well, 
you  know  how  it  is.  Sooner  or  later,  no 
doubt,  it  comes  to  all, — the  one  love  that 
overshadows  all  others.  I  left  my  chil- 
dren-to  go  with  my  husband. 

"  Then  I  began  to  dream  of  the  future, 
when  children's  voices  should  call  me 
mother.  I  built  wonderful  air-castles 
about  the  perfect  love  filled  childhood 
that  should  be  theirs.  They  should 
never  feel  in  the  way, —  burdens  in  the 
homes  that  invited  them  hither ! 

"  How  angry  I  was  with  the  mothers 
that  complained  so  shamelessly  of  their 
blessed  lot !  I  used  to  think  that  if  God 
willed  for  me  to  live  long  enough  to 
have  a  whole  wide  circle  of  children 
about  me, —  my  own,  my  very  own  for 
nights  as  well  as  days,  and  for  long 
years  to  come, —  that  I  should  be  the 
happiest  woman  alive.  But  they  never 
came, —  not  even  one. 

"  Perhaps  it  was  the  curse  of  a  long 
ancestry  of  rich  but  almost  childless 
homes, —  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  do  know 
that  when  I  saw  wealthy,  idle  women 
sitting  in  luxurious  carriages  with  ugly 
pug  dogs  by  their  sides,  driving  through 
streets  where  hungry  motherless  babes 
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dwelt,  I  used  to  have  almost  murderous 
thoughts  in  my  heart  toward  them.  I 
hope  God  forgave  me,  for  he  knew  how 
I  loved  the  children. 

"  I  was  planning  to  adopt  a  child  when 
my  husband's  illness  came,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  give  myself  wholly  to  him.  It 
was  a  long  and  tedious  one.  We  trav- 
eled nearly  over  the  world,  from  one 
health  resort  to  another, —  but  it  was  of 
no  use.  He  grew  steadily  worse.  We 
were  on  our  way  to  Southern  California, 
when  he  became  so  ill  on  the  cars  that 
we  were  obliged  to  stop  here  to  rest. 
He  was  never  able  to  go  on. 

"My  husband  had  some  strange  ideas  ; 
perhaps  you  would  call  them  whims. 
One  of  them  was  a  horror  of  what  he 
called  'post  mortem  railway  journeys.' 
'  Promise  me,'  he  would  often  say,  '  that 
you  will  bury  me  anywhere  I  die,  and 
there  let  me  always  lie.'  Of  course  I 
promised,  and  if  he  could  have  had  his 
choice,  I  think  no  spot  would  have  suited 
him  better  than  this.  He  loved  these 
queer,  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the 
world. 

"  He  did  not  wish  me  to  wear  mourn- 
ing. 'Keep  on  wearing  your  flowers 
after  I  am  gone,  Mildchen,'  he  said  to 
me  one  day,  '  and  as  often  as  you  can, 
lay  one  from  your  bouquet  upon  my 
my  grave, —  I  think  I  shall  know  it  is 
there,' — and  so  I  do." 

She  paused  as  if  to  recover  strength. 

"Do  not  go  on,"  I  said,  "if  it  pains 
you, —  if  you  are  tired.  You  can  tell  me 
the  rest  some  other  day." 

"  No,  I  must  finish  now.  I  might  not 
be  able  to  bring  myself  to  speak  of  it 
again.  There  is  little  more  to  tell ;  but 
in  that  little  lies  —  so  much, —  yes,  the 
heaviest  burden  of  my  sorrow, —  for 
there  seems  no  way  out  of  it, —  no  here- 
after to  it. 

"  Did  you  ever  make  unconscious 
plans?  —  wake  up  some  day  to  realize 
that  a  settled  purpose  had  been  growing 
within  you,  which  you  had  never  defin- 
itely discussed  with  yourself  ?  —  which 


you  had  scarcely  ever  recognized  ?  Per- 
haps I  cannot  make  you  understand,  but 
that  is  what  happened  to  me.  After  my 
husband's  death  I  realized  that,  through 
the  long,  sorrowful  days  that  came  after 
we  knew  he  must  leave  me  soon,  I  had 
been  in  that  unconscious  way  clinging 
to  one  rock  for  support.  It  was  this  : 
After  he  ivas  gone  I  could  go  back  to  my 
cliildrcn.  Instinctively,  I  think,  I  felt 
it  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  I  could 
bear  my  trouble.  I  dreamed  about  it 
sometimes,  but  whenever  the  thought 
came  to  me,  waking,  I  put  it  straightway 
aside.  It  seemed  dreadful  to  harbor 
even  a  thought  contingent  on  his  death. 
He  was  so  much  to  me, —  I  wonder  if 
you  know  — 

I  took  her  hand  in  mine  for  answer. 

"Well, —  after  it  was  all  over,  and  I 
was  able  to  think, —  to  realize  that  I  had 
a  future  and  even  paltry  bodily  neces- 
sities, —  that  there  were  business  details 
to  which  I  must  attend, —  it  came  over 
me,  one  day,  with  overwhelming  force  : 
His  grave  ivas  here,  as  I  had  promised 
him, —  and  I  could  never  go  to  my  chil- 
dren !  After  that,  they  began  to  call  me, 
I  heard  their  voices  in  the  wind ;  I  heard 
the  wail  of  motherless  little  ones  when 
I  sat  under  the  fir  trees;  I  heard  them 
in  the  rushing  river ;  I  saw  their  faces 
in  my  dreams,  and  tiny  hands  beckoned 
me  from  every  swell  in  the  fields  of 
waving  grain.  Worse  than  all,  what 
little  reason  I  had  left  told  me  that  I 
ought  to  go.  I  knew  —  I  do  know  — 
that  he  is  not  in  that  grave, —  and  yet 
—  that  is  where  I  saw  him  laid, —  I  stood 
on  this  very  spot,  and  saw  them  lower 
the  hideous  thing  that  shut  him  in, — 
down, —  down,—  and  I  looked  up  toward 
the  sky  with  desperate  hope  that  some 
shining  upward  ray,  some  floating  evan- 
escent film,  would  remind  me  of  a  spirit 
journeying  heavenward, —  but  there  was 
nothing,  only  the  clear,  hot  sun  shining, 
and  the  awful  empty  space  between  me 
and  the  mocking  blue  sky,  and  I  looked 
down  again.  They  were  drawing  up  the 
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ropes  with  a  harsh,  grating  noise,  and 
down  there, —  deny  it  whoever  will, — 
down  there  was  all  that  had  been  to  me 
the  visible,  palpable  sign  of  the  husband 
I  loved.  I  should  think  of  him  as  there. 
Perhaps  it  was  wicked, —  I  had  been 
taught  that  it  was, —  but  I  am  so  very 
human.  Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too 
much  with  children,  and  have  childish 
thoughts, — but  I  could  not  think  about 
a  spirit.  I  could  not  so  suddenly  trans- 
fer my  love  to  an  indefinite  spmething, 
inhabiting  eternal  space.  Down  there 
were  the  hands  that  had  caressed  me, — 
the  lips  that  I  had  kissed  muffled  there 
forever,  the  voice  that  had  been  my 
psalm  of  life." 

She  was  speaking  in  a  rapid,  intense 
voice.  Carried  away  by  a  tide  of  pas- 
sionate memory,  she  had,  I  knew,  for  a 
moment  forgotten  my  presence.  I  laid 
my  hand  gently  upon  hers.  With  a  long, 
quivering  sigh  she  came  back  to  her  pres- 
ent surroundings. 

"  Forgive  me,"  she  said,  "  I  was  for- 
getting myself  again." 

I  could  not  speak  for  the  choking  that 
was  in  my  throat,  but  I  thought  what 
an  ancient  thing  is  grief  to  be  so  eter- 
nally new. 

"That  day  on  the  bridge,"  she  con- 
tinued, "do  you  remember?  The  chil- 
dren had  been  calling  me  all  night,  and 
when  I  went  to  cross  the  river —  the  lit- 
tle crib  —  did  you  see  it  ?  It  was  empty, 
but  a  voice  in  it  kept  calling  out  to  me, 
'  Come,  come,  come,  come  to  us, —  we  are 
going  all  alone  ;  won't  you  go  with  us  ? 
The  river  only  groans,  won't  you  sing  to 
us?  It  tosses  us  so  rudely,  won't  you 
play  with  us  ?  We  Ve  no  mothers  under 
here,  won't  you  come  with  us  ? '  I 
stopped  my  ears,  but  I  heard  it  still.  I 
don't  know  — perhaps  —  I  cannot  tell  — 
but  I  think,  if  you  had  not  come  just 
then,  I  must  have  gone  to  them."  Her 
voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  and  a  slow  shud- 
der passed  over  her. 

I  myself  was  trembling  with  excite- 
ment. That  fear  which  I  dared  not  name 
to  myself  was  well  founded,  then.  She 


had  repeated  the  imaginary  call  in  meas- 
ured monotone,  keeping  perfect  time  to 
the  rushing  of  the  water. 

"This  will  end  in  madness  if  it  goes 
on,"  I  said  to  myself  ;  "  but  what  can  be 
done? " 

She  was  speaking  again  : — 

"  You  saved  me  that  day  on  the  bridge, 
— you  have  helped  me  since ;  but  you 
will  go  away  soon,  and  then  —  I  cannot 
tell  what  may  happen." 

"  Could  you  not  bring  yourself  to  go 
with  me  ? "  I  asked  ;  but  even  as  I  said 
it  I  had  a  feeling  of  helplessly  beating 
the  air. 

"And  leave  the  grave  alone,  among 
strangers, — away  off  in  this  lone  place  ? 
Tell  me,  if  you  were  in  my  place,  could 
you  do  it  ?  " 

I  hesitated.  "  Perhaps  it  would  be 
easier  to  say  what  I  ought,  than  what  I 
could  do  in  such  a  case." 

She  caught  my  hand  impulsively. 

"  I  thank  you  for  saying  that,"  she  said. 

We  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  she 
went  to  her  room  to  rest.  The  effort 
she  had  made  in  going  over  her  past  and 
present  trouble  had  quite  exhausted  her. 
I  saw  her  no  more  that  night. 

The  flood  had  been  followed  by  nu- 
merous landslides.  The  porous  soil  of 
the  hillsides,  soaked  by  continuous  rain, 
seemed  to  have  a  great  tendency  to  lose 
its  foothold,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  hard- 
pan  beneath,  and  slide  in  masses  to  the 
valleys  Sometimes  the  loosening  of  a 
tree  or  bowlder  would  start  the  mass, 
and  sometimes  it  would  appear  to  go 
simply  from  its  own  weight. 

This  was  a  fruitful  source  of  danger  to 
the  railroads,  which  wound  about  the 
base  of  the  hills.  Such  headings  as  "  Big 
Slide  on  Spencer  Butte,"  "  Another 
Dirt-Tumble  in  Lost  Canon,"  "Skating 
Soil  on  Skinner's  Hill  makes  Things 
Lively  for  Ranchmen  in  the  Valley,"  be- 
came so  common  in  the  morning  papers 
that  "a  landslide  for  breakfast"  be- 
came the  staple  warmed-over  joke  at  the 
hotel. 

On  the   morning  following  our  long 
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talk  I  called  at  Mrs.  Ellis's  room,  as 
usual,  on  my  way  to  breakfast.  She  was 
dressed  and  waiting.  Her  face  was  so 
haggard  that  I  feared  she  had  slept  little. 

After  our  usual  morning  greetings  we 
went  in  silence  to  the  dining-room.  We 
had  just  taken  our  seats,  when  two  gen- 
tlemen entered. 

"  We've  a  landslide  for  breakfast  with 
a  vengeance,  this  morning,  eh  ? "  said 
one,  speaking  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
hoped  he  was  telling  news,  but  feared 
himself  forestalled. 

"Is  that  so?  Where  did  it  tumble 
this  time  ? " 

"  Ah  !  Possible  you  have  n't  heard  ? 
Why,  the  town  is  wild  over  it.  Nearly 
the  whole  side  of  Cemetery  Hill  went  off 
last  night.  Started  with  those  big  trees 
near  the  top.  Sivept  the  whole  grave- 
yard, slick  and  clean,  down  into  tJie 
river.  Not  a  stick  or  stone  of  it  left !  " 

I  looked  in  alarm  at  Mrs.  Ellis.  She 
sat  white  and  stunned,  grasping  at  the 
table  for  support.  I  stepped  quickly  to 
her  side. 

"  Let  us  go  upstairs,"  I  said  in  a  low 
tone.  "  T  will  have  some  breakfast  sent 
you  by  and  by." 

She  made  no  answer,  but  rose  mechan- 
ically, and  leaning  upon  my  arm  went 
with  me  to  her  room.  As  the  door  closed 
behind  us  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  with 
her  hand  upon  her  heart  looked  appeal- 
ingly  at  me. 

'•'  I   never    fainted  in   my    life,"   she 
gasped,  "  but  —  I  feel  —  so  strangely  - 
here  — 

In  another  moment,  blessed  uncon- 
sciousness had  come  to  her  relief. 

It  was  some  days  before  she  recovered 
sufficiently  from  the  shock  to  leave  her 
bed.  I  had  a  cot  placed  in  her  room  and 
staid  with  her  day  and  night,  keeping 
out  all  well-intentioned  intruders, —  even 
to  the  landlady  herself.  I  dismissed  the 
boy  who  brought  the  flowers,  and  gave 
the  people  in  the  house  to  understand 
that  when  Mrs.  Ellis  came  again  among 
them,  the  landslide  was  on  no  account  to 
be  mentioned  in  her  presence. 


During  the  days  of  her  illness,  al- 
though she  was  conscious  much  of  the 
time,  the  cause  of  her  prostration  was 
never  alluded  to  by  her.  After  the  first 
shock  was  over  she  lay  quite  passive, 
sleeping  much,  the  result  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion, the  doctor  said.  I  knew  that 
he  feared  for  her  reason,  but  strangely 
enough,  I  did  not  share  his  anxiety.  Was 
I  too  unconsciously  building  upon  "her 
children  "  ? 

At  last  there  came  a  morning  when 
she  said  :  "  I  think  I  am  strong  enough 
to  dress  today.  It  is  time  for  me  to  be 
about.  I  am  imposing  upon  your  kind- 
ness in  a  shameful  way." 

I  hastened  to  assure  her  to  the  con- 
trary, but  I  was  joyful  at  this,  her  first 
apparent  recognition  cf  outward  things. 
After  this  she  dressed  every  day,  and  sat 
much  by  her  window,  watching  a  group 
of  children  who  played  in  a  neighboring 
yard.  She  was  growing  gradually  strong- 
er, and  iwice  had  gone  down  stairs ;  and 
still  the  subject  uppermost  in  both  our 
minds  was  broached  by  neither.  Finally 
one  day  she  said  to  me  :  "  I  think  I  am 
strong  enough  to  take  a  walk.  Will  you 
go  with  me  ?  " 

She  turned  at  once  toward  the  bridge. 
Without  appearing  to  notice  it,  I  said 
carelessly : — 

"  Shall  we  not  turn  here  and  go  down 
to  the  old  mill  ?  I  wish  to  sketch  it 
before  I  leave,  and  I  like  to  study  it 
beforehand." 

"  Tomorrow  I  will  go  with  you  there, 
but  today,  if  you  do  not  object,  I  want 
to  go  this  way."  Her  tone  was  full  of 
quiet  determination,  and  I  had  no  choice 
but  to  go  on. 

She  showed  the  same  horror  of  the 
bridge  and  the  water  that  she  had  when 
we  last  crossed  it.  How  would  she  bear 
the  other,  —  the  sight  that  awaited  us 
beyond  ?  Was  it  possible  there  might 
be  some  few  ghastly  relics  ?  I  did  not 
know.  Although  hundreds  flocked  to 
the  spot,  I  had  not  been  of  the  number. 
I  wished  now  that  I  might  still  keep 
away.  I  tried  again  to  dissuade  her. 
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"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  the 
picture  you  already  have  in  memory?" 
I  said. 

She  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"If  I  do  that,  I  cannot  go  away.  I 
shall  always  feel  that  he  is  there." 

I  felt  the  wisdom  of  her  words,  while 
I  still  shrank  from  the  ordeal.  She  drew 
me  on,  and  we  passed  around  the  curve. 

My  fears  were  unfounded.  There  was 
nothing  but  a  great  gaping  pit  on  the 
hillside,  walled  at  its  lower  edge  by  a 
mass  of  splintered  trees,  loose  earth,  and 
stones,  at  which  the  water  was  lapping 
and  sapping  as  it  hurried  by. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  so  stood  for  a  few  short  moments, 


then  lifting  her  head  she  said  in  a  solemn 
voice,  which  had,  I  fancied,  almost  a  note 
of  triumph  in  it : — 

"  I  have  no  grave  now.  God  sent  this 
that  I  might  go  to  my  children.  Come, 
let  us  go  back." 

The  next  week  the  long  blockade  was 
raised,  and  Mrs.  Ellis  and  I  were  among 
the  passengers  on  the  first  north-bound 
train.  I  scarcely  realized  how  she  had 
grown  into  my  heart  until  we  came  to 
the  place  where  our  ways  separated,  and 
I  gave  her  my  hand  in  parting.  As  I 
did  so  I  offered  a  silent  prayer  that  He 
who  said  "  Suffer  the  little  children  — 
would  go  with  her  and  keep  her  in  all 
her  ways. 

Ella  Beecher  Gittings. 
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FEW  are  the  impartial  and  broad-mind- 
ed commentators  like  de  Tocqueville 
and  James  Bryce,  who  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand a  great  people,  their  manners, 
customs,  and  laws  ;  many  are  the  carp- 
ing critics  like  Kipling,  who  fail  to  un- 
derstand, because  they  have  no  insight, 
no  sympathy,  and  no  hope  of  an  audi- 
ence,— unless  they  attack. 

If  America  were  more  self-conscious, 
her  national  pride,  wounded  by  the  shafts 
of  criticism,  would  cause  her  pain  and 
irritation,  for  foreign  writers  in  the  mag- 
azines and  newspaper  press  have  been 
constant  in  ther  caviling  comment.  So 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  come  to  regard  foreign 
criticism  as  foregone  condemnation.  One 
critic  says  that,  with  some  experience 
of  every  country  in  the  world,  he  can 
think  of  none  except  Russia  in  which 
he  would  not  prefer  to  reside,  and  in 
which  life  would  not  be  more  worth  liv- 


ing. He  no  doubt  is  right  from  his  point 
of  view  ;  for  his  harsh  judgment  is  sub- 
jective, and  he  sees  with  old  world  eyes 
new  conditions  with  which  he  has  no 
sympathy. 

America  has  many  faults,  but  as  yet 
she  is  yet  guiltless  of  absolute  congeni- 
ality to  the  average  European.  When 
that  is  fully  committed,  her  mission  will 
have  failed.  For  what  is  America,  after 
all,  if  not  a  protest  against  Europe  ? 
That  should  be  a  complete  answer  to 
her  critics.  Is  not  her  very  purpose  to 
afford  mankind  a  shelter  against  foreign 
institutions,  and  guarantee  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  certain  rights,  which  the  old 
world  has  denied  ?  The  very  men  that 
Europe  refused  to  entrust  with  power 
have,  by  their  proper  use  of  it,  proved 
Europe  to  be  wrong.  So  it  has  always 
been  a  bitter  cause  of  regret  to  foreign 
states,  to  contemplate  the  loss  of  pop- 
ulation and  territory  which  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  America  has  brought  about. 
The  regrets  of  Europe  are  akin  to  the 
pangs  of  "  the  struck  eagle." 

The  attitude  of  America  is  not  one  of 
ingratitude, —  although  Ouida  has  styled 
the  two  Americas  "  the  Regan  and  Gon- 
eril  of  the  West,"— but  rather  one  of 
retribution.  The  old  world  is  beginning 
to  recognize  this,  but  now  and  again  a 
caustic  critic  crosses  the  ocean,  and 
writes  an  epistle  denunciatory  of  every- 
thing he  sees,  and  the  avidity  with  which 
it  is  taken  up  abroad  shows  the  class  of 
literature  that  is  most  acceptable  to  the 
"  Mother  Country." 

I.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  lecture 
on  "  Numbers,"  satisfies  himself  that 
-American  institutions  are  unsound,  be- 
cause the  majority  is  always  in  error. 
This  is  the  most  radical  objection  to  our 
system  that  has  been  made,  but  it  ad- 
mirably reflects  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  a  class  of  Europeans, — 

So  much  they  hate  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right  they  purposely  go  wrong. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States  seem  to  require  a  better  intelli- 
gence among  the  people  than  do  the  in- 
stitutions of  any  other  country  ;  and 
that  they  have  succeeded  so  well  should 
by  the  fact  itself  prove  the  unsoundness 
of  the  systems  of  the  old  world,  which 
are  predicated  on  the  general  inability 
of  men  to  govern  themselves.  With  us, 
government  is  based  on  trust  in  the  peo- 
ple ;  with  them,  on  fear  of  the  people. 
America  allows  the  greatest  liberty  con- 
sistent with  order  ;  foreign  states  insure 
the  greatest  order  irrespective  of  liberty. 
In  this  manner  political  society  abroad 
is  restricted  and  confined ;  and  while 
Europe  remains  a  council  of  kings, 
America  has  become  "a  commonwealth 
of  kings." 

The  subject  abroad  must  give  his  life 
and  labor  to  maintain  burdensome  mili- 
tary and  kingly  establishments.  This 
he  must  do  ;  he  has  no  election.  But 
his  country  may  be  under  as  much  com- 
pulsion as  he.  Mars  is  perhaps  not  so 


much  the  god  of  their  choice  as  the  god 
of  their  necessity.  Few  approve  of  war, 
except  kings,  whose  commonest  argu- 
ment it  is.  But  the  fact  that  nations 
with  traditional  animosities,  credited 
with  ambitious  designs,  are  neighbors, 
makes  them  naturally  unneighborly. 
The  conditions  are  different  in  this  coun- 
try. The  siuninnm  bonuni  of  America 
is  sought  within  her  borders;  the  Eu- 
ropean states  look  for  theirs  without. 
The  ambition  of  the  one  is  to  take  care 
of  what  she  possesses ;  of  the  other  to 
acquire  what  belongs  to  others. 

France  is  a  republic,  but  out  of  a  war 
she  might  come  a  monarchy.  As  she  is 
organized,  few  confidential  relations  may 
be  entered  into,  few  alliances  made,  and 
the  continuity  of  policy  is  subject  to  con- 
stant interruption  ;  for  if  a  republic 
means  anything,  it  means  the  frequency 
of  change.  During  fifteen  years  France 
has  had  twenty-two  ministries,  and  one 
ministry  often  refuses  to  be  bound  by 
the  engagements  of  another.  Thus  a 
republic  is  out  of  its  element  on  the 
Continent,  and  against  the  jealousies, 
plots,  fears,  and  open  hostility,  of  kingly 
governments  it  must  unequally  contend. 
Centralization  is  the  common  character- 
istic of  European  states.  But  central- 
ization is  damning  to  everything  save 
security,  and  security  is  bought  at  the 
cost  of  everything  worth  securing. 

Europeans  know  nothing  of  free  press, 
free  speech,  and  private  rights.  The  in- 
dividual has  no  life  independent  of  the. 
state,  which  absorbs  him  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  curtails  his  own  proper  de- 
velopment. In  Austria  last  year  the 
Freie  Presse  was  suppressed,  not  be- 
cause it  uttered  any  sentiment  against 
the  government,  but  merely  for  report- 
ing the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  at 
which  such  a  sentiment  had  been  ut- 
tered. The  government  must  have  re- 
spect whether  it  deserves  it  or  not.  In 
Germany  one  cannot  hold  a  private  meet- 
ing in  his  own  house,  nor  assemble  an 
unusual  number  of  guests,  without  po- 
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lice  permission  and  surveillance.  It  was 
Europe  that  Cardinal  Newman  had  in 
view,  when  he  said  that  society  began 
with  the  poet  and  ends  with  the  police- 
man ! 

The  constant  impendency  of  war  is, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  people,  the 
bane  of  Eur-ope.  "  Who  preaches  war  is 
the  devil's  chaplain," — or  the  king's.  In  a 
military  government,  centralized  power, 
stable  rule,  and  rigorous  discipline, 
'are  necessary,  and  these  all  are  best  se- 
cured under  despotisms.  To  the  god  of 
war  every  other  consideration  is  sacri- 
ficed, and  private  rights  must  give  way. 
A  republic  could  not  endure  such  re- 
quirements for  any  length  of  time  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  a  republic ;  whereas,  a 
monarchy  would  not  long  exist  unless 
such  conditions  obtained.  The  third 
Napoleon,  by  a  plebiscite,  learned  that 
his  army  was  disaffected  towards  him, 
and  hence,  to  strengthen  his  tenure,  he 
stirred  up  an  unnecessary  war,  and  pre- 
cipitated the  disastrous  campaign  of 
1870.  He  staked  his  monarchy  upon 
his  success.  But  France  was  humili- 
ated, and  the  victors,  ironically  equita- 
ble, imposed  a  burden  of  debt  (1,000 
millions),  and  assumed  a  burden  of  gov- 
ernment (Alsace-Lorraine). 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  guaranteed  not  in  vain  the  rights  of 
man,  simply  because  it  has  not  been  war- 
like. And  it  has  not  been  warlike  be- 
cause it  happily  has  wide  acres  and  weak 
neighbors.  Its  destiny  is  peace. 

It  is  consequently  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  keep  this  continent 
free  from  European  interference.  And 
in  this  attitude  there  is  no  "interna- 
tional injustice,"  nor  unwarranted  mo- 
nopoly of  the  common  earth,  so  long 
as  the  liberty-loving  people  of  foreign 
countries  are  permitted  to  enroll  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  its  free 
institutions. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  in 
America  against  monarchies,  we  are 
told  ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  call 


it  intelligent  judgment  based  upon  ac 
tual  experience?  for  if  some  may  dis- 
pute Minister  Phelps's  statement  to  the 
English,  that  Victoria  is  our  sovereign 
as  well  as  theirs,  none  may  gainsay  the 
fact  that  of  America  George  III.  once 
was  king. 

It  may  be  freely  admitted,  however, 
that  a  good  king  might  contribute  even 
more  to  a  people's  happiness  than  a  good 
legislature  ;  for  if  he  were  absolute,  by 
combining  both  legislative  and  executive 
functions,  he  would  be  in  a  much  better 
position  to  give  expression  to  his  will. 
But  the  unfailing  friction  is  here:  how 
rare  a  good  king  is,  and  how  impossible 
it  is,  under  a  monarchical  form,  to  get 
peaceable  relief  from  a  bad  one.  But 
under  the  republic  we  often  have  a  good 
government,  and  always  have  a  con- 
venient constitutional  remedy  for  a  bad 
one 

But  the  Europeans  do  not  see  this  dis- 
tinction. Whenever  there  is  organized 
in  Europe  a  state  republican  in  form  or 
bias,  the  alarm  is  raised  that  civilization 
is  threatened.  That  is,  their  civilization 
which  is  co-extensive  with  kings  and 
caste.  It  seems  fairly  impracticable  to 
construct  a  free  government  out  of  the 
material  the  continent  affords. 

If  occasionally  there  be  convulsion, — 

A  wreck  of  old  opinions,  things  which  grew, 

Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time, 

Yet  there  are  still  left  ruins, 

Wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundations, 

Dungeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour  re- 
filled. 

Monarchy  is  maintained  by  a  mechan- 
ical hero-worship  among  the  people,  in- 
wrought and  ineradicable.  The  throne 
in  their  imagination  is  something  sa- 
cred. So  Europe  has  itself  to  blame 
for  its  oppressors.  It  is  the  excess  of 
hero-worship  that  scourges  states.  Men 
turn  from  the  statue  of  Pompey  — whose 
cause  was  Roman  liberty  —  to  look  long- 
ingly at  its  base,  where  Caesar  fell !  They 
applaud  deeds  done  at  their  own  cost. 
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One  rarely  meets  a  Frenchman  suffi- 
ciently consistent  with  his  republican 
faith  to  admit  that  the  great  Napoleon 
kept  French  liberty  back  a  century,  and 
bequeathed  untold  woes,  not  unmixed 
with  glory,  to  the  country  he  is  supposed 
to  have  served.  They  admire  genius, 
however  destructive,  and  put  it  on  the 
vantage  ground  of  power,  that  it  may 
better  destroy. 

There  never  was  a  Messiah  in  the  his- 
tory of  states  who  could  save  a  people, 
—  they  must  save  themselves.  That  a 
strong  man  is  sometimes  needed  in  the 
confusion  of  the  times  to  assume  con- 
trol is  doubtful  ;  that  a  strong  man  is  a 
cure  for  national  ailments  is  never  true. 
A  strong  man  implies  the  existence  of  a 
weak  people.  He  is  more  apt  to  perpet- 
uate weakness  than  remedy  it,  because 
weakness  somewhere  is  the  foundation 
of  his  strength. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  advanced 
Europeans  are  in  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment, adhering  as  they  do  to  systems 
and  customs  that  are  handed  down  from 
barbaric  ages,  and  rejected  by  modern 
enlightenment.  The  dominance  of  semi- 
barbarism  manifests  itself  in  ceremonial 
institutions  and  the  privileged  orders. 
Travelers  who  observe  certain  state  en- 
joy immunity  from  molestation,  and  are 
held  in  great  respect.  The  king  of  Italy 
held  out  his  hand,  at  an  assembly  of  am- 
bassadors, to  the  Chinese  minister,  who 
fell  back,  and  bending  low,  protested  his 
unworthiness.  Wherever  you  go  in  Eu- 
rope you  find  the  same  manifestations, 
of  which  this  country,  it  may  be  said,  is 
entirely  free. 

It  may  be  said  that  Americans  are 
without  reverence  ;  but  certainly  they 
have  no  reverence  for  what  is  false  and 
meretricious.  Europe  is  fond  of  cere- 
mony and  pageantry.  There  it  serves  a 
purpose.  Even  Rienzi,  the  people's 
tribune,  and  later  Gambetta  in  the  Pal- 
ais Bourbon,  invoked  its  aid.  Its  object 
is  to  invest  one  with  a  fictitious  import- 
ance, and  thus  deceive  others.  If  one 


be  ambitious,  it  serves  to  impress  the 
people  with  his  splendor  and  fitness  for 
rule.  If  he  is  a  king,  he  arrays  himself 
like  the  sun,  to  dazzle  and  obscure  pen- 
etration into  his  tenure.  He  surrounds 
his  tottering  throne  with  blazonry,  that 
men  may  not  suspect  that  it  is  made  of 
common  wood.  When  the  ambitious  as- 
pire to  govern,  they  see  the  necessity  of 
making  others  believe  that  they  are  not 
composed  of  common  clay.  So  Caesar, 
as  a  preliminary  to  usurpation,  in  his 
oration  over  his  wife,  sets  forth  that  he 
is  descended  from  the  gods ;  and  later 
kings  have  claimed  a  right  to  rule,  with 
as  much  reason,  from  the  same  source. 

Europeans  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived by  these  things,  whereas  Ameri- 
cans will  not  suffer  such  an  imposition. 
America  is  more  practical,  and  less  im- 
aginative. Europe,  in  the  apotheosis  of 
Taste,  evidenced  by  dress,  manners,  art 
and  amusements.  These  things  are  im- 
itated in  America,  while  its  own  ener- 
gies are  devoted  to  ideas  and  facts  whose 
ends  are  not  beauty,  but  usefulness  ;  not 
the  polishing  of  society,  but  the  better- 
ing of  it.  Hence,  America  is  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  useful  arts.  She  has  given  to 
the  world  the  reaping  machine,  and  not 
"The  Transfiguration  "  ;  the  steamboat, 
and  not  "  II  Trovatore  "  ;  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  not  the  plays  of  Shaks- 
pere.  While  Europe  has  raised  artistic 
excellence,  America  has  reduced  the 
price  of  bread,  and  while  the  bard  of 
Avon's  Ariel  merely  said  he  could  "put 
a  girdle  about  the  earth  in  forty  min- 
utes," she  has  done  it.  What  has  been  the 
hope,  or  fancy,  or  prophecy  of  European 
thought,  longing  for  better  things,  has 
found  realization  in  America,  the  region 
of  accomplishment, — and  is  it  a  Hiber- 
nicism  to  add,  the  Utopia  of  common 
sense  ? 

But  the  fine  arts  are  not  to  be  ig- 
nored ;  nor  have  they  been.  Close  and 
disinterested  observers  declare  that  they 
see  evidences  on  every  side  of  an  Amer- 
ican school  of  art  budding  into  life. 
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II.  No  one  will  dispute  Europe's  su- 
periority in  art,  nor  depreciate  the  value 
of  art  itself.  By  presenting  to  the  mind 
high  ideals,  and  thus  heightening  one's 
standard  of  excellence,  art  educates,  and 
opens  up  fields  of  uncommon  pleasure. 
For  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
growth  of  art  and  the  perfection  it  has 
attained,  a  tour  of  the  Continent  is  per- 
haps necessary  ;  but  such  a  tour  is  not 
necessary  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  arts  themselves, —  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  music.  As  well  make  it  a  con- 
dition of  writing  poetry  that  the  poet 
should  familiarize  himself  with  all  poets 
who  had  preceded  him.  What  the  world 
wants  is  not  a  perpetual  iteration  of  im- 
itative canvases,  but  something  original ; 
and  what  is  more  conducive  to  original- 
ity than  a  new  country  ?  Yet  America 
lags  in  the  race.  The  true  artist  should 
receive  his  inspiration  from  the  life 
about  him,  and  should  not  need  to  go  to 
Italy  and  France.  Greece  produced  the 
reatest  examples  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, because  her  methods  were  necessa- 
rily not  imitative.  If  Egypt  gave  a  sug- 
gestion, that  was  all  it  was,  for  Egypt 
bad  attained  no  marked  perfection  in 
the  arts.  The  artist  should  look,  as  true 
artists  do,  into  his  own  mind  for  models, 
and  not  depend  on  extraneous  things. 
American  artists  go  abroad,  and  when 
they  return  highly  instructed  in  the 
technique  and  methods  of  the  schools, 
they  have  lost  their  original  flavor  and 
even  their  capacity  for  it.  One  will  find 
on  their  easels  thereafter  first-class  rep- 
resentations of  second-hand  ideas,  and 
nothing  which  they  have  thought  out  for 
themselves  and  made  their  own  by  the 
creative  act.  Europe  fosters  an  enthu- 
siasm for  art,  and  affords  instruction, 
but  irresistibly  impels  imitation,  thus 
retarding  the  development  of  an  Ameri- 
can school  of  art,  now  long  overdue. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  Amer- 
ican interests  are  affected  incidentally 
by  European  art.  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
merton,  in  his  "Essays  on  Human  In- 


tercourse," says  from  observation  that 
a  man  may  be  drawn  towards  a  foreign 
nationality  by  his  appreciation  of  its  ex- 
cellence in  some  art  that  he  loves.  Thus 
France  excels  in  painting,  and  English- 
men and  Americans  are  drawn  thither ; 
and  this  opening  of  their  minds  to 
French  influence  in  art  may  admit  other 
French  influences  at  the  same  time,  so 
that  "the  ultimate  effect  of  a  love  of 
art  may  be  a  breaking  down  of  the  bar- 
rier of  nationality." 

But  does  not  America,  in  the  present 
stage  of  her  development,  need  to  hus- 
band the  sentiment  of  nationality,  rather 
than  to  suffer  it  to  be  broken  down  ? 
Anything  that  would  break  down  the  in- 
sularity of  Englishmen  would  be  desir- 
able ;  but  the  American  is  too  cosmo- 
politan already,  and  in  art  too  imitative. 
The  cohesive  power  and  pride  of  nation- 
ality is  wanted  as  a  corrective. 

Again,  among  American  characteris- 
tics may  be  enumerated  a  sense  of  deli- 
cacy; and  compared  to  foreign  peoples, 
the  morals  of  Americans  are  more  simple 
and  strict.  But  what  relation  does  Eu- 
ropean art  bear  to  these  things  ?  Let  an 
American  pass  for  the  first  time  through 
the  galleries  of  Paris,  Dresden,  Flor- 
ence, or  Rome,  and  what  he  observes  is 
a  revelation.  A  set  of  facts  entirely  new 
to  him  is  represented.  Painted  and  sculp- 
tured figures  in  puris  naturalibus,  rep- 
resentations from  mythology  and  ro- 
mance, essentially  indelicate,  are  the 
admired  works  of  ancient  and  contem- 
porary masters.  His  surprise  is  at  the 
publicity  given  them,  and  the  absence 
of  any  attempt  to  save  delicacy  the  shock 
or  modesty  the  blush  in  beholding  them. 

If  the  nicer  feelings  of  Americans  are 
due  to  their  stricter  morality,  their  su- 
periority in  this  respect  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  been  the  recipients  of  art  transmit- 
ted from  corrupt  ages.  The  history  of 
art  shows  that  it  reflects  the  morals  of 
the  times  in  which  it  flourishes  :  thus,  if 
ancient  representations  are  coarse,  it  is 
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because  ancient  life  was  coarse.  But 
these  realistic  effigies  held  up  before  the 
people  constantly  in  public  galleries, 
and  possessing  the  educating  power  they 
do,  have  the  effect  of  handing  down  the 
morals  of  one  generation  to  another, 
and  perpetuating  the  otherwise  forgot- 
ten profligacy  of  the  past. 

Taine  says  that  the  spectator  on  see- 
ing works  of  art  imitates  their  action 
sympathetically,  "  for  it  is  sympathy  or 
involuntary  semi-imitation  which  rend- 
ers the  work  of  art  possible ;  without 
this,  it  is  not  understood,  not  born.  The 
public  must  imagine  the  object  without 
an  effort."  It  is  thus  that  art  is  a  po- 
tent influence  for  good  or  evil,  for  uses 
elevating  or  debasing.  So  all  art  whose 
object  is  not  above  suspicion  condemns 
itself,  not  perhaps  as  art,  but  as  an  edu- 
cator ;  and  hence  better  is  it  unsought 
and  unknown.  For  one  cannot  dissoci- 
ate art  from  its  meaning,  since  to  appre- 
ciate it  he  must  understand  and  sympa- 
thize with  its  object;  nor  can  art  be  made 
independent  of  the  influence  it  exerts. 

American  criticism  of  this  phase  of 
art  has  been  put  down  to  a  want  of  cul- 
ture. It  is  true,  America  has  not  been 
cultivated  in  that  direction.  Hiram  Pow- 
ers's  poor  imitation  called  "  The  Greek 
Slave,"  robed  in  the  essential  vesture  of 
creation,  and  designed  to  awaken  inter- 
est in  the  works  of  American  artists, 
failed  to  elicit  any  enthusiasm,  because 
it  was  wholly  a  European  production. 
But  Story,  Randolph  Rogers,  and  others 
who  have  not  been  so  servile  to  the 
classic  school,  have  been  corresponding- 
ly successful.  Story's  Cleopatra,  Sa- 
lome, Love  and  Sphinx,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  might  have 
excused  him  from  a  rigorous  adherence 
to  the  canons  of  delicacy  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  he  has  produced  these 
great  works  without  following  ancient 
models,  and  without  offending  refined 
susceptibilities.  American  taste  has 
always,  with  the  right  instincts,  antagon- 
ized Danaes,  Ledas,  Phrosines,  and  kin- 


dred representations,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  productions  of  the  French 
realistic  school  of  today  ;  and  Story  and 
his  confreres  submit  themselves,  and 
not  without  applause,  to  the  better 
American  standard.  Hawthorne  was 
nearly  right  when  he  said  that  what  is 
admired  rapturously  abroad  is  nothing 
more  than  specimens  of  "indecorous 
womanhood,  call  it  Eve, Venus,  a  Nymph, 
or  any  name  that  may  apologize  for  a 
lack  of  clothing." 

America  will  have  done  enough  for 
art  in  this  generation,  if  she  establish 
and  foster  a  school  from  which  realism, 
so  called,  is  excluded  ;  and  it  will  be  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  school. to 
reclaim  the  American  tourist  from  his 
affectation  of  European  culture  ;  restore 
the  balance  between  his  moral  and  aes- 
thetic sense  ;  and  give  the  coming  artist 
a  field  but  little  appreciated  as  yet, — the 
better  side  of  human  life. 

What  is  true  of  painting  is  true  of 
literature,  — only  the  more  accentuated. 
The  La  Terre  of  Zola  carries  its  own 
condemnation  ;  the  Cousine  Betteoi  Bal- 
zac is  a  vulgar  and  indecent  exposure  of 
Parisian  life,  which  shows  to  many  a 
guileless  mind  what  the  world  is, —  and 
defiles  by  the  knowledge  it  imparts  ;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Manpin,  the  artistic  creation  of  genius, 
possessed  with  an  insidious  and  irresist- 
ible influence  ?  These  and  nameless 
others  are  now  sold  at  our  bookstalls  for 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cents, —  and  are  ac- 
cessible to  all.  The  absence  of  inter- 
national copyright  makes  the  average 
American  more  subject  to  European  in- 
fluence than  the//<7;2£7/rof  the  boulevard. 
The  consequences  are  inevitable. 

III.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  modern  art,  literature,  and 
other  unfailing  symptoms,  the  social  life 
of  the  old  world  is  in  conflict  with  social 
laws  ;  and  hence  a  healthy  state  of  soci- 
ety does  not  exist.  Americans  coming 
in  contact  with  this  society  are  exposed 
necessarily  to  the  contagion. 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  who  has  spent 
many  years  abroad,  has  faithfully  depict- 
ed in  his  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  a  phase 
of  life  that  may  be  cited  as  lightly  show- 
ing the  contrast  between  American  and 
European  manners  and  morals.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Lydia,  a  New  Eng- 
land girl,  leaves  Boston  -to  visit  a  mar- 
ried aunt  in  Venice,  who  has  been  accli- 
mated by  long  residence  abroad.  She 
embarks  on  a  sailing  vessel,  and  is  the 
only  lady  on  board.  In  the  very  general 
co-education  of  American  life  she  had 
not  been  taught,  like  the  French  demoi- 
selle, to  shun  the  company  of  men,  and 
consequently  remained  unconscious  of 
the  awkwardness  of  her  position.  The 
gentlemen  aboard  were  her  countrymen, 
and  Lydia  arrives  safely  at  Venice, 
where,  at  the  house  of  her  aunt,  she 
looked  forward  to  much  pleasure.  But 
she  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and 
soon  saw  that  she  was  sadly  out  of  har- 
mony with  her  surroundings.  Her  world- 
ly aunt  thus  advises  her  :  "  The  way  to 
treat  men  in  Europe  is  to  behave  as  if 
they  were  guilty  till  they  prove  them- 
selves innocent.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  reverse  all  your  American  ideas. 
American  girls  at  once  get  into  trouble 
because  they  take  it  for  granted  that 
men  in  good  society  are  gentlemen, — 
what  we  mean  by  gentlemen." 

This  experience  is  no  doubt  valuable  ; 
but  is  not  inexperience  more  so?  It 
opens  the  mind  ;  but  opens  it  to  knowl- 
edge better  unpossessed  ! 

The  Countess  Tatocka,  accompanied 
by  her  cavalier  servantc,  passes  in  a  gon- 
dola. "  Did  you  notice  the  gentleman 
with  her?"  the  aunt  asked  Lydia;  "He 
is  a  Neapolitan  painter,  and  ever  so  tal- 
ented,—  clever,  that  is.  He's  dead  in 
love  with  her,  they  say." 

"Are  they  engaged?"  asked  Lydia. 

"Engaged!"  exclaimed  the  aunt  in 
dumb  show,"  Why,  child,  she 's  married !" 

"To  him?"  demanded  the  girl  with  a 
recoil. 

"  No  !  to  her  husband  !  " 


And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

It  is  a  picture  of  an  American  girl  out 
of  her  element,  away  from  the  simple 
life  of  her  home,  where  all  is  confidence 
and  security,  and  drawn  suddenly  into 
a  maelstrom  of  social  anomalies.  She 
wants  to  go  to  church  alone ;  her  aunt 
is  horrified.  A  girl  abroad  can  go  no- 
where unattended.  And  when  finally 
her  tardy  lover  puts  in  an  appearance, 
she  does  not  chide,  him  for  his  absence, 
but  complains  piteously  :  "  It  is  n't  that 
you  did  not  come  ;  but  you  knew  how  it 
would  be  with  me  after  I  got  here,  and 
all  the  things  I  should  find  out,  and  how 
I  should  feel." 

On  the  other  hand,  Henry  James,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  what  may  be  called 
"international  characters,"  sketches  in 
"  The  Europeans  "  a  woman  with  Amer- 
ican antecedents,  who  returns  to  her 
native  land  after  having  lived  at  a  petty 
court  as  the  morganatic  wife  of  a  Ger- 
man prince.  What  has  she  become? 
An  artful  intriguante  without  a  survival 
of  modesty.  She  wants  a  husband.  She 
is  clever  and  entertaining,  and  as  such  is 
sought  by  society ;  but  unsought  is  she 
by  any  man  wanting  a  wife. 

Take  Newman,  the  same  author's 
American  in  the  novel  of  that  name. 
He  is  not  over  polished  and  is  possessed 
of  few  social  qualities,  yet  how  superior 
he  is  to  the  ancien  noblesse  in  whose  com- 
pany we  find  him.  They  have  come  down 
from  a  long  line  not  without  its  vices  and 
shams.  Respectable  they  are,  yet  the 
mother  of  the  family  had  probably  done 
the  father  to  death  ;  despising  trade,  yet 
willing  to  barter  their  daughter  for  his 
fortune.  Noble,  venial,  honorable,  crim- 
inal, proud,  they  remain  exclusive,  and 
differ  not  from  their  class,  which  never 
learns  and  never  forgets.  Newman  is 
not  of  them,  yet  he  has  all  the  virtues 
which  they  affect.  His  house  is  not  an- 
cient, because  he  has  established  it ;  and 
it  was  he  who  showed  them  that  if  the 
age  of  chivalry  had  gone,  chivalrous  con- 
duct had  not. 
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What  is  true  of  Venice  and  Paris  is 
true  of  the  continent.  Society  is  cor- 
rupt and  corrupting.  Domestic  life,  as 
it  is  understood  in  America,  is  rarely 
found.  There  is  no  word  for  home  in 
the  French  language,  unless  it  te  foyer, 
and  foyer  has  yet  to  be  domesticated. 
"  Ennui  is  the  French  for  home,"  says 
one  of  Bulwer's  characters,  with  a  deli- 
cate appreciation  of  the  continental  tem- 
perament and  the  family  hearth  ! 

Matthew  Arnold  has  said  that  what 
the  Germans  want  is  civil  courage  ;  the 
French,  morality;  and  the  English,  lu- 
cidity. But  from  recent  revelations  the 
English  can  no  longer  speak  of  the  wants 
of  the  French. 

A  close  observer,  commenting  on  the 
stricter  American  morality,  attributes 
it  to  the  absence  of  class  distinctions. 
Class  distinctions 'oppose  an  artificial 
impediment  to  matrimony.  The  mem- 
bers of  one  class  are  forbidden  to  inter- 
marry with  the  members  of  another. 
This  gives  a  color  of  excuse  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  illicit  relations. 

Besides  hereditary  prejudices,  there 
are  municipal  laws  of  a  restrictive  char- 
acter in  force  on  the  Continent  ;  as  the 
law  in  Germany  requiring  a  person  re- 
ceiving a  marriage  license  to  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  magistrate  that  he  is  able 
to  support  a  wife,  and  the  law  in  France 
and  Germany  fixing  the  age  of  the  man 
at  twenty-five,  before  which  he  cannot 
marry  without  parental  consent.  All 
laws  of  this  kind  have  but  one  ten- 
dency ;  and  since  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
customs  and  law  of  America  to  unneces- 
sarily interfere  in  such  matters,  to  this 
the  better  morality  of  the  people  may 
in  part  be  attributable. 

But  vice  is  contagious.  In  Europe, 
the  South  received  from  the  far  East 
what  it  gave  to  the  North.  The  in- 
vincible Greeks  fell  before  Persian  lux- 
ury; and  in  the  same  way  contact  with 
Europe  will  be  surely  destructive  of 
what  Tocqueville  so  much  admired  in 
American  life, —  the  simplicity  of  man- 


ners and  morals.  Even  now,  what  taint 
there  is  on  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  United  States  is  European  ;  but  as 
yet  it  is  unobtrusive.  No  one  would 
think  of  openly  defending  profligacy  on 
natural  grounds,  as  Ernst  Renan  has 
done  for  his  countrymen  ;  but  on  the 
contrary  it  is  fgrced  into  dim  obscurity  ; 
and  on  every  hand  safeguards  are  thrown 
about  the  family  by  law  and  public  opin- 
ion. 

In  this,  and  in  other  respects,  public 
opinion  is  the  lever  which  regulates  A- 
merican  society.  That  opinion  known  to 
us  as  a  silent,  irresistible,  orderly  force, 
governing  where  law  cannot  govern,  may 
be  said  to  have  no  existence  in  Europe. 
In  most  continental  countries,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  healthy  public  opinion  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  muzzling  of 
the  press  and  speech,  the  want  of  the 
habit  of  thought  among  the  people,  and 
their  impotence  to  give  any  legal  force 
to  their  sentiments  in  juries  and  legisla- 
tures worthy  of  the  name.  There  must 
be  power  as  an  essential  prerequisite  be- 
hind sentiment,  to  give  public  opinion  its 
authority. 

But  abroad  there  are  forces  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  that  govern  men's  acts  ; 
and  controlled  by  the  few,  the  resultant 
power  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
worthiness  of  the  persons  who  wield  it. 
(  It  is  the  power  of  patronage ;  a  power 
that  gives  vitality  to  the  oligarchies  of 
the  old  world,  and  subjects  the  people  to 
their  sway,  for  dependent  upon  it  to  a 
great  extent  are  the  honors  of  war  and 
the  rewards  of  peace.  The  soldier,  the 
statesman,  the  artist,  the  literateur,  the 
tradesman,  and  men  of  every  condition, 
hang  upon  the  favor  of  the  powerful 
and  aspire  to  their  smiles. 

Outside  of  >the  dominant  caste  the 
conservative  classes  are  those  who  prof- 
it by  their  conservatism.  The  very 
shop-keepers  are  a  recognized  political 
force,  opposed  to  popular  reforms,  and 
working  in  the  interest  of  the  privileged 
orders.  Fortune  and  preferment  go  by 
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favor.  The  motto  of  Henry  VIII.  dis- 
played on  his  tents  in  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  conveys  the  idea  :  "  He 
whom  I  favor  wins."  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, men  naturally  lose  faith  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  efficacy  of  virtue  and 
worth  ;  and  so  long  as  it  obtains,  a  low 
standard  of  merit  must  result,  and  manly 
independence  be  impossible. 

In  the  United  States  the  public  is  the 
patron  ;  "  An  open  field  and  no  favor  " 
is  the  motto.  And  all  men  conduct 
themselves,  confident  that  in  the  long 
run  the  most  deserving  shall  succeed  in 
every  trade,  profession,  and  art.  It  is 
not  the  man  who  has  most  friends  at 
court  who  gets  along,  but  the  man  who 
has  most  friends  out  of  court.  The  evil 
of  civil  service  patronage  being  dis- 
pensed by  a  few  men  was  but  tardily 
recognized  in  this  country,  to  the  genius 
of  whose  institutions  it  was  so  palpably 
opposed.  The  inauguration  of  the  merit 
system  will  destroy  the  class  of  profes- 
sional politicians  which  has  grown  up  as 
the  necessary  co-relative  of  patronage. 

But  another  and  kindred  force  that 
the  ruling  classes  of  Europe  exert  pro- 
ceeds from  their  position  as  leaders  of 
society.  Where  entertainments  are  so 
prized  and  the  salon  so  sought,  ambi- 
tious men  are  sensible  to  the  flattery 
and  appreciate  the  value  of  social  recog- 
nition. As  well  might  they  be  out  of 
the  world  as  out  of  society.  So  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  interest  of  the  existing 
order  to  hold  the  ban  of  social  os- 
tracism over  public  men,  and  should 
they  prove  recalcitrant  the  social  lever 
is  applied  to  bring  them  back  into  place. 
If,  for  instance,  in  England  a  politician 
shows  a  disposition  to  be  hostile  to  the 
•crown  and  nobility,  or  any  old  tradition 
or  usage,  society,  acting  at  the  nod  of 
royalty,  closes  its  doors  against  him.  No 
longer  shall  he  be  seen  at  the  Queen's 
levees,  nor  in  the  brilliant  assemblages 
at  Marlborough  House.  Whereas,  if  he 
be  subservient,  social  attentions  will  be 
.shown  him. 
VOL.  xvii— 28. 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  suffered  in  petty 
ways  from  the  displeasure  of  his  royal 
mistress,  and  today  his  name  is  the  bete 
noir  of  the  upper  classes  ;  but  this  dis- 
pleasure was  not  incurred  until  after  his 
career  had  been  made.  But  the  case  of 
a  less  conspicuous  leader  was  different. 
He  was  one  of  England's  most  promis- 
ing public  men,  and  when  a  few  years 
since  he  was  appointed  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Queen  hesi- 
tated to  confirm  his  name.  It  then  ap- 
peared that  one  of  the  baronet's  earliest 
speeches  in  Parliament  was  against  the 
Civil  List,  and  what  everyone  else  had 
forgotten,  the  Queen  remembered  to 
punish.  A  compromise  was  effected, 
however,  by  which  the  officer  took  a 
lower  place,  and  publicly  recanted  his 
formerly-expressed  sentiments. 

Under  pressure  of  this  sort,  many  pub- 
lic men  find  it  convenient  to  repress 
their  feelings  and  rank  themselves  with 
the  existing  orders.  But  in  England, 
Radicalism  is  growing  apace,  and  Radi- 
calism may  be  defined  to  be  Liberalism 
unpatronized,  and  so  far  insensible  to 
social  and  other  influences  as  to  be  able 
to  deal  with  legislation,  irrespective  of 
whom  it  shall  affect. 

Social  tyranny  of  the  kind  described, 
is  comparatively  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  The  cities  of  the  Eastern  States 
may  occasionally  betray  some  symptoms 
of  it,  but  the  passion  for  social  position 
has  not  been  developed  in  this  country 
to  the  same  degree,  because  class  dis 
tinctions  have  been  wanting,  or  if  they 
exist  at  all  are  merely  ephemeral.  The 
family  tree  withers  when  unsustained 
by  the  law  of  the  first  born  and  of  en- 
tail ;  and  the  tendency  of  American  le- 
gislation is  to  attack  every  symptomjof 
old  word  contagion  that  shows  its  hated 
head. 

IV.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of 
European  life  are  "the lower  orders," — 
and  the  facility  with  which  we  pass  from 
one  class  to  the  other  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  the  relations  that 
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exist  between  them.  Of  course  the  in- 
equalities of  European  society,  resting 
as  it  does  on  a  feudal  basis,  are  trace- 
able thereto.  When  war  was  the  prin- 
cipal occupation  of  men,  work  was  con- 
sidered debasing.  The  respected  fanner 
of  the  new  world  was  the  cast-out  villain 
of  the  old.  Christianity  had  been  ac- 
cepted, but  the  laborer  was  not  worthy 
of  his  hire.  So  dependency  was  the 
state  of  all,  save  the  originally  strong 
and  their  indifferent  retainers  and  de- 
scendants, whose  business  was  spolia- 
tion. As  Emerson  says,  in  forcibly  be- 
ginning his  genealogy  of  the  House  of 
Lords  :  "  Twenty  thousand  thieves  land- 
ed at  Hastings."  Steal  they  would,— 
work  they  would  not.  And  it  is  on  this 
ground  that  American  ideas  conflict 
most  uncompromisingly  with  European 
prejudices. 

Thedignity  of  labor  is  acardinal  tenet 
of  Liberty's  creed.  For  its  own  sake 
labor  is  held  in  respect,  because  under 
the  limitations  of  the  laws  of  descent  it 
becomes  the  necessity  of  almost  all.  But 
in  a  country  where  taxation  is  compara- 
tively light,  and  where  toil  is  well  remu- 
nerated, labor  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  con- 
sidered a  hardship.  In  fact,  as  a  great 
writer  has  pointed  out,  public  prejudice 
here  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  work,  and 
it  is  to  escape  the  obligation  of  it  that 
so  many  Americans  go  to  Europe,  where 
they  find  the  remains  of  an  aristocratic 
society  among  which  idleness  is  still 
held  in  honor.  In  Europe,  leisure  is 
elegance ;  in  America  it  is  idleness. 
There  it  is  courted,  here  it  is  condemned. 
Still,  leisure  alone  permits  "the  unpaid 
work  for  society  "  to  be  done;  but  while 
it  has  its  uses,  it  is  never  popular.  Pop- 
ularity is  the  principal  test  in  American 
life,  for  in  the  people  repose  the  power. 
To  the  great  majority  are  most  things 
referred,  and  their  judgment  justifies 
the  appeal :  there  is  wisdom  in  numbers. 

There  is  little  real  dignity  in  labor 
under  foreign  masters.  On  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 


traces  of  the  inwrought  servility  of  the 
lower  orders  are  often  sadly  apparent.. 
Impoverished,  ignorant,  subservient,, 
they  do  not  look  forward,  as  they  should,, 
to  a  condition  in  which  they  might  be 
measurably  independent ;  but  accepting 
the  state  in  which  they  find  themselves, 
they  regard  their  greatest  happiness  to 
be  under  the  patronage  of  the  opulent, 
the  object  of  their  bounty.  And  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  upper  classes  to  en- 
courage this  state  of  things,  because  it. 
tends  to  preserve  their  mastery  and  to< 
confirm  the  dependency  of  their  subor- 
dinates. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the 
conditions  are  quite  different  in  this 
country,  and  that  instead  of  the  worker 
being  reliant  on  and  obsequious  to  his, 
employer,  he  is  perchance  respectful  in 
manner  and  infinitely  freer  in  his  em- 
ployment. 

One  good  purpose  of  Trade  Unions 
has  been  to  emancipate  the  laborer 
from  his  traditional  servitude  ;  and  they 
have  been  instrumental  in  America  in 
bringing  about  this  result.  But  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions  is  on  their  side ;  and 
without  its  co-operation  their  own  ef- 
forts would  have  been  in  vain. 

One  of  the  simplest  examples  that 
can  be  cited  in  this  connection  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  the  cus- 
toms of  the  old  world  and  the  new,  is 
that  of  gratuity-giving.  With  hardly  an 
exception  all  servants  and  wage-workers 
abroad  with  whom  the  traveler  comes  in 
contact  expect  a  small  gift  for  simply 
doing  their  duty,  and  usually  get  it ;  for 
in  this  matter  the  customs  of  a  country 
control.  Guards  or  conductors  on  rail- 
road trains,  porters,  hotel  functionaries, 
domestics,  cabmen,  barbers,  waiters,  all 
want  tipping  for  tippling  (pour  boirc]\ 
and  though  paid  what  is  due  are  unpaid 
without  it.  Now,  while  most  Ameri- 
cans subject  to  these  demands  deem 
themselves  imposed  upon,  as  having  to 
pay  twice,  yet,  by  looking  into  the  cus- 
tom it  appears  advantageous  to  the  trav- 
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eler,  who  gets  better  service  by  being 
his  own  paymaster.  Nor  does  he  pay 
twice,  though  attendance  be  specifically 
charged,  for  wages  are  regulated  in  view 
of  this  accepted  usage. 

But  it  is  the  class  that  is  apparently 
most  benefited  that  suffers  from  the 
evils  of  this  system  ;  for  it  gradually 
compels  the  surrrender  of  all  indepen- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary,  and 
creates  a  consciousness  of  inferiority,  as 
shown  in  manner  and  speech,  and  at  last 
robs  labor  of  all  its  independence  and 
dignity.  The  laborer  becomes  subordi- 
nate to  every  man  that  has  a  penny  to 
give  ;  instead  of  having  one  master,  he 
has  a  hundred. 

Only  in  those  hostelries  conducted  by 
foreigners,  whose  principal  claim  for  pat- 
ronage is  their  imitation  of  European 
ways,  and  in  the  Pullman  cars,  is  gratu- 
ity-giving in  this  country  at  all  custom- 
ary. The  rule  is  for  a  servant  to  get 
compensation  for  what  he  does  from  his 
employer.  He  demands  as  a  right  what 
the  foreign  servant  asks  as  a  favor.  He 
accepts  money  only  after  an  equivalent 
is  given,  and  thus  maintains  his  self-re- 
spect and  independence. 

But  in  the  old  world  they  have  a  mot- 
to to  the  effect  that  those  who  have  rank 
and  wealth  are  under  obligation  to  give, 

—  noblesse  oblige.     But  they  should  be 
compelled  to  give  —  or  better,  give  up 

—  not  paltry  perquisites,  but  those  me-  • 
dieval  privileges  that  make  beggary  and 
subserviency  inevitable.      Under   their 
artificial  society  pauperism  is  considered 
as  reasonable  and  as  natural  as  their  own 
affluence.     They  are  loath  to  admit  that 
mendicancy  and  misery,  as  evidenced  in 
America,  may  be  banished  by  an  open 
field  for  industry  and  by  a  well-ordered 
government. 

In  the  defense  of  the  privileged  or- 
ders of  Europe,  it  is  advanced  that  they 
give  generously  and  establish  eleemos- 
ynary institutions.  But  it  is  not  elee- 
mosynary institutions  that  the  people 
want, —  but  a  way  to  keep  out  of  them  ; 


not  charity,  but  a  chance  ;  not  hospitals, 
but  health ;  not  alms,  but  opportunity. 
This  mistaken  or  designing  benevolence 
actually  creates  pauperism,  and  has  pro- 
duced throughout  Europe  an  aggressive 
mendicant  class. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  Great  Britain 
is  somewhat  better  off  than  most  Conti- 
nental states  ;  yet  it  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  the  number  of  paupers  of  all 
classes  now  in  receipt  of  relief  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  approaches  800,000, 
equivalent  to  a  thirty-fourth  part  of  the 
entire  population,  and  relieved  at  a  year- 
ly cost  of  considerably  more  than  £8,000,- 
ooo,  representing  a  charge  of  between 
six  and  seven  shillings  per  head  of  the 
estimated  population.  (Ency.  Brit., 
"Poor  Laws.") 

As  to  mendicancy,  beggars  from  ne- 
cessity have  bred  beggars  from  choice, 
and  allied  to  families  of  criminals,  they 
continue  their  shameless  vocation  from 
generation  to  generation.  Story,  in  his 
Roba  di  Roma,  says  that  beggars  in 
Paris  bear  the  proportion  of  one  to  nine- 
teen of  the  population,  and  in  London 
one  to  sixteen,  while  in  Rome  it  is  but 
one  to  one  hundred  and  two.  But  Bae- 
deker, speaking  of  Italy  in  1883,  says 
that  begging,  which  was  countenanced 
and  even  encouraged  by  the  old  system 
of  Italian  politics,  still  continues  to  be 
one  of  those  national  nuisances  to  which 
the  traveler  must  habituate  himself. 
What  a  commentary  are  these  facts  up- 
on the  so-called  enlightenment  of  the 
old  world  !  The  importunities  of  this  un- 
happy class  are  a  continual  protest  in 
the  ears  of  American  travelers  against 
the  vicious  character  of  European  civili- 
zation. 

A  grade  higher  in  the  social  scale  is 
the  servant  class  attached  to  house- 
holds, which,  composed  of  menials,  lack- 
eys, and  domestics,  appears  to  be  the 
most  obsequious  of  all.  At  the  hands 
of  their  "betters,"  according  to  George 
Eliot,  they  actually  "reverse  Ihe  propri- 
ety of  insolence."  Americans  have  been 
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±old  by  travelers  in  their  midst  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  treat  servants  be- 
cause they  treat  them  with  considera- 
tion. But  the  American  servants  bear 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  foreign 
type.  They  are  better  paid,  and  paid  ex- 
•clusively  by  their  employer;  the  law 
gives  them  protection  ;  the  term  of  their 
employment  is  from  month  to  month, 
and  they  are  not  required  to  perform 
.humiliating  service:  in  fine,  they  enjoy 
with  all  other  classes  the  benefits  accru- 
ing from  an  improved  political  condition. 
But  after  they  have  degraded  men  by 
their  peculiar  practices  and  deteriorated 
the  common  stock  of  humanity  by  their 
false  systems,  the  Europeans  are  fond 
•of  deriding  equality  and  self-govern- 
ment. Inbred  with  native  notions,  they 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  mankind 
as  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery, 
which  is  thrown  into  direful  disorder  if 
perchance  the  individuals  refuse  to  re- 
main in  the  fixed  grooves  in  which  they 
are  set.  But  happily  "the  better  classes  " 
are  the  natural  governors,  whose  patri- 


otic duty  it  is  at  all  times  to  keep  men 
in  their  proper  places  and  thus  avert  a 
calamity. 

Behind  the  battlements  of  prescrip- 
tion and  law,  the  old  world  oligarchies 
are  entrenched,  and  consequently  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  dislodge  them.  Although 
there  are  from  time  to  time  hopeful  signs 
that  the  example  and  influence  of  Amer- 
ica are  aiding  the  social  and  political  re- 
form that  is  going  on  abroad,  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  on  which  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  after  a  century  of  con- 
stantly increasing  intercourse,  the  bal- 
ance of  results  is  to  be  found.  Amer- 
ica has  given,  but  she  has  also  received  ; 
and  what  she  has  received,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  has  not  helped  her  own  republi- 
canism and  nationality  But  such  success 
as  her  institutions  have  attained,  has 
been  in  spite  of  Europe.  Its  renown 
has  gone  over  the  world,  and  has  caused 
America  to  be  regarded  by  those  seek- 
ing freedom  as  the  hope  and  vindication, 
and  in  certain  exigencies,  the  refuge  of 
the  human  race. 

James  D.  Phelan. 
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DAPHNE. 

WHAT  did  Daphne  do, 
That  we  should  speak  her  name, 
Thrilled  through  and  through 
With  perfume  rare,  and  claim 
Her  memory  anew  ? 

A  pink-toned  flower  grew 
Beside  a  garden  walk 
In  Temescal. 
Between  my  idle  talk 
A  deep  thought  struggled  through, — 

What  did  Daphne  do  ? 

What  would  /  do 
To  be  immortal  so! — the  dusk, 

The  west  wind  coming  through, 
An  odor  pungent  as  old  musk, — 

And  one  says,  "  Daphne,"  in  the  dew. 

What  would  I  do, 
That  centuries  hence, 

Two  women  passing  through 
Some  quaint  old  garden  walk 

In  Temescal, 

Should  pause  in  idle  talk, 
Where  some  sweet  flower  grew, 

My  memory  to  renew! 

Diana's  nymph  was  Daphne.     She,  pursued 
By  bold  Apollo  through  the  sacred  wood, 

To  Ge,  her  mother,  prayed, 
And  straight  into  -an  odorous  laurel  grew. 
Apollo  then  with  branches  wet  with  dew 

His  flushing  brow  arrayed. 

What  did  Daphne  do  ? 
She  kept  her  purpose  and  her  honor  true, 

And  when  in  danger  dread 
To  Earth,  her  mother,  fled  ; 
For  virtue's  sake  to  willing  death  she  flew. 
A  wondrous  perfume  thrilled  me  through  and  through, 
And  one  says,  "Daphne,"  in  the  dew. 

Lillian  H.  Shney. 
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IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND.1 


If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat. 

THE  idea  of  a  scheme  broached  by 
the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  army,  in 
their  particular  style  and  fashion,  is  not 
apt  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  mul- 
titude.    The  popular  idea  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  is  a  confused  jumble  of 
tamborines,  banjos,  scoop  bonnets,  odd- 
looking  men,  and  harmless  women.    We 
pass  them  by  with  a  smile,  seldom  vouch- 
safing a  second  glance.     A  louder  clash 
of  cymbals,  a  determined  strike  of  the 
drum  in  the  hands  of  General  Booth, 
have  caused  the   eyes  of  most  of  the 
English-speaking  world   to   be   turned 
towards  them,  and  after  a  closer  study 
this  is  what  is  seen  :  A  band  of  unselfish 
men  and  women,  working  with  all  their 
endeavor  to  raise  their  sisters  and  broth- 
ers from  the  slough  into  which  they  have 
fallen, — and  succeeding.   The  amount  of 
good  done  by  this  organization  is  mar- 
velous.    They  work  among  the  slums, 
among  the  despondent  and  depraved, 
among  thieves  and  murderers,  among 
dissolute  women    and    hardened   men, 
leading  them  out  of  blackest  darkness 
into  eternal  light.     Suppose  the  meth- 
ods employed  are  peculiar,  suppose  they 
grate  upon  our  nerves, — does  not  the 
end  justify  the    means?     Have  those 
that  deride  saved  one  poor  soul,  turned 
one  poor  wanderer  back  into  the  path 
of  righteousness  ?     We  close  our  ears 
to  the  wail  of  despair  from  the  poor  and 
wretched,  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  pov- 
erty and  sin  about  us,  pursuing,  unmind- 
ful of  the  light,  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way. 

The  picture  drawn  by  General  Booth 
of  the  misery  and  sin,  the  squalor  and 
wretchedness,  of  Darkest  England  is 

1  This  review  was  read  before  the  Pacific  Association 
of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 


appalling,  — and   the   half  is   not  told. 
Most  of  them  are  reduced  to  this  state 
by  circumstances  entirely  beyond  con- 
trol.    He  presents  official  statistics  and 
cold  figures  to  bear  him  out  in  his  state- 
ments,—  no  vivid  descriptions,  but  plain 
statements  from  the  miserable  wretches 
themselves.    He  says  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate  there  are  60,000  unemployed  in 
London  alone.     Many  houseless,  home- 
less, penniless,  filling  themselves  with 
vile  liquors  to  deaden  the  pangs  of  hun- 
ger, or  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  their 
wives  and  children,  dying  of  starvation. 
Many  of  these,  at  night,  seek  the  shel- 
ter of  the  casual  wards,  while  others  pre- 
fer the  open  air,  sleeping  during  the 
coldest  winter  nights  with  nothing  to 
cover   them    but    the    heavens    above. 
The    fruitless,    despairing    search    for 
work  ends  in  but  two  ways,  crime  or 
death,  often  both.     Depravity  naturally 
follows  such  a  life.     Think  of  the  chil- 
dren born  and  bred  in  these  surround- 
ings, with  their  heritage  of  vice.    Gene- 
ral Booth  visits  the  depraved  and  outcast, 
learns  their  story,  and   reading  about 
it   in   our   cheerful    homes,    our  blood 
runs  cold  at  the  misfortunes  and  condi- 
tions of  these  poor  creatures.    Read  the 
book,  and  the  sincerity  and  candor  of  the 
statements  will  convince  you  that  any 
scheme  tending  towards  the  ameliora- 
tion  of  their  condition,   even    in    the 
slightest    degree,    deserves    our    most 
thoughtful  consideration. 

For  the  regeneration  of  these  people, 
General  Booth  has  given  the  world  an 
apparently  rational  scheme.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  the  thought  and  labor  of 
a  day,  or  a  month,  but  of  years.  The 
basis  of  the  scheme  is  work.  "  If  any 
man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat." 
The  scheme  he  has  to  offer  consists  in 
the  formation  of  these  people  into  self- 
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helping,  self-sustaining  communities, 
each  being  a  kind  of  co-operative  so- 
ciety or  patriarchal  family,  governed  and 
disciplined  by  a  code  of  laws.  The  in- 
strumentality through  which  he  hopes 
to  effect  this  is  the  Salvation  Army. 
The  religious  element  is  to  be  put  some- 
what into  the  background.  The  object 
will  be  rescue  first,  conversion  to  fol- 
low. He  takes  the  army  because  they 
are  used  to  the  work  and  the  people, 
many  of  them  having  been  in  a  similar 
predicament,' and  raised  out  of  it  through 
its  means;  they  are  well  organized  and 
disciplined,  and  are  heart  and  soul  in 
the  movement.  He  asks  from  the  com- 
munity at  large  financial  help,  considera- 
tion, and  moral  support. 

The  plan  of  rescue  is  divided  into 
three  main  divisions.  First,  shelter 
homes;  second,  home  farms;  thirdly, 
foreign  colonies.  The  first  division  with 
its  adjuncts  is  in  successful  operation 
in  London  and  has  been  for  a  long  time. 
The  foundation  has  been  laid  and  he  now 
seeks  help  to  raise  the  structure.  These 
shelters  are  receiving  homes  for  the  des- 
titute. Two  passages  in  the  book  will 
show  what  work  will  be  done  by  these 
shelters : — 

Here  is  the  return  of  one  of  my  officers,  who  was 
(old  oft  this  summer  to  report  upon  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  homeless,  who  have  no  roof  to  shelter 
them  in  all  London  : — 

"  There  is  still  a  large  number  of  Londoners  and 
a  considerable  percentage  of  wanderers  from  the  coun- 
try in  search  of  work,  who  find  themselves  at  night- 
fall destitute.  These  now  betake  themselves  to  the 
seats  under  the  plane  trees  on  the  Embankment. 
Formerly  they  endeavored  to  occupy  all  the  seats, 
but  the  lynx-eyed  metropolitan  police  declined  to 
allow  any  such  proceedings,  and  the  dossers,  know- 
ing the  invariable  kindness  of  the  city  police,  made 
tracks  for  that  portion  of  the  Embankment  which 
lying  east  of  the  Temple  comes  under  the  control  of 
the  Civic  Fathers.  Here  between  the  Temple  and 
Black  Friars  I  found  the  poor  wretches  by  the  score  ; 
almost  every  seat  contained  its  full  complement  of 
six, — some  men,  some  women, — all  reclining  in  va- 
rious postures,  and  nearly  all  fast  asleep.  Just  as 
Big  Ben  strikes  two,  the  moon  flashing  across  the 
Thames  and  lighting  up  the  stone  work  of  the  Em- 
bankment brings  into  relief  a  pitiable  spectacle. 
Here  on  the  stone  abutments,  which  afford  a  slight 


protection  from  the  biting  wiod,  are  scores  of  men, 
lying  side  by  side,  huddled  together  for  warmth, 
and,  of  course,  without  any  other  covering  tha  their 
ordinary  clothing,  which  is  scanty  enough  t  the 
best.  Some  laid  down  a  few  pieces  of  waste  paper, 
by  way  of  taking  the  chill  oft"  the  stones ;  but  the 
majority  are  too  tired,  even  for  that,  and  the  nightly 
oilet  of  most  consists  of  first  removing  the  hat, 
swathing  the  head  in  whatever  old  rag  may  be  doing 
duty  as  a  handkerchief,  and  then  replacing  the  hat. 
The  intelligent-looking  elderly  man  who  was  just 
fixing  himself  up  on  a  seat  informed  me  that  he 
frequently  made  that  his  night's  abode.  '  You  see,' 
quoth  he,  '  there  's  nowhere  else  so  comfortable.  I 
was  here  last  night,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday  night 
as  well,  —  that's  four  nights  this  week.  I  had  no 
money  for  lodgings,  —  could  n't  earn  any,  try  as  I 
might.  I  've  had  one  bit  of  bread  today,  nothing 
else  whatever,  and  I  've  earned  nothing  today  or 
yesterday.  I  had  three-pence  the  day  before.  Gets 
my  living  by  carrying  parcels,  or  minding  horses  or 
odd  jobs  of  that  sort.' 

"  Another  :  '  I  've  slept  here  two  nights.  I  'm  a 
confectioner  by  trade.  I  come  from  Dartford.  I 
got  turned  oft  because  I  am  getting  elderly.  They 
can  get  young  men  cheaper,  and  I  have  got  the 
rheumatism  so  bad.  I  've  earned  nothing  these  two 
days;  1  thought  I  could  get  a  job  at  Woolwich,  so  I 
walked  there,  but  could  get  nothing.  I  found  a  bit 
of  bread  in  the  road,  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  news- 
paper. That  did  me  for  yesterday.  I  had  a  bit  of 
bread  and  butter  today.  I  'm  fifty-four  years  old 
When  it  's  wet  we  stand  up  all  night  under  the 
arches. '  " 

These  are  typical  cases  of  the  men  who  are  now 
wandering  homeless  through  the  streets.  Contrast 
this  with  the  following :  Suppose  you  are  a  casual  in 
the  streets  of  London, —  homeless,  friendless,  weary 
with  looking  for  work  all  day,  and  finding  none. 
Night  comes  on.  Where  are  you  to  go  ?  You  have 
perhaps  only  a  few  coppers,  or  it  may  be  a  few 
shillings,  left  in  the  rapidly-dwindling  store  of  your 
little  capital.  You  shrink  from  sleeping  in  the  open 
air,  you  equally  shrink  from  going  to  the  fourpenny 
doss-house,  where,  in  the  midst  of  strange  and  rib- 
ald company,  you  may  be  robbed  of  the  remnant  of 
the  money  still  in  your  possession.  While  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  to  do,  some  one  who  sees  you  suggests 
that  you  should  go  to  our  Shelter.  You  cannot,  of 
course,  go  to  the  Casual  Ward  of  the  Workhouse  as 
long  as  you  have  any  money  in  your  possession. 
You  come  along  to  one  of  our  Shelters.  On  enter- 
ing you  pay  fourpence,  and  are  free  of  the  establish- 
ment for  the  night.  You  can  come  in  early  or  late. 
The  company  begins  to  assemble  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  Women's  Shelter  you  find 
that  many  come  earlier,  and  sit  sewing,  reading,  or 
chatting,  in  the  sparely-furnished  but  well  warmed 
room  from  the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon  until  bed- 
time. You  come  in,  you  get  a  large  pot  of  coffee, 
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tea,  or  cocoa,  and  a  hunk  of  bread.  You  can  go  into 
the  wash-house,  where  you  can  have  a  wash,  with 
pie  ty  of  warm  water,  soap  and  towels  free.  At 
eigl  o'clock  the  Shelter  is  tolerably  full,  and  then 
begi  s  what  we  consider  to  be  the  indispensable  fea- 
ture of  the  whole  concern.  Two  or  three  hundred 
men  in  the  Men's  Shelter,  and  as  many  women  in  the 
Women's  Shelter,  are  collected  together,  most  of 
them  strange  to  each  other,  in  a  large  room.  They 
are  all  wretchedly  poor.  What  are  you  to  do  with 
them  ?  This  is  what  we  do  with  them.  We  hold  a 
rousing  Salvation  meeting.  The  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Depot,  assisted  by  detachments  from  the  Train- 
ing Home,  conducts  a  free-and-easy  social  evening. 
The  girls  have  their  tambourines  and  banjos,  and 
for  a  couple  of  hours  you  will  have  as  lively  a  meeting 
as  you  will  find  in  London.  There  is  prayer,  short 
and  to  the  point  ;  there  are  addresses,  some  deliv- 
ered by  the  leaders  of  the  meeting,  but  the  most  of 
them  the  testimonies  of  those  who  have  been  saved 
at  previous  meetings,  and  who,  rising  in  their  seats, 
tell  their  companions  their  experiences.  Strange  ex- 
periences they  often  are,  of  those  who  have  been 
down  in  the  very  bottomless  depths  of  sin  and  vice 
and  misery,  but  who  have  found  at  last  firm  footing 
on  which  to  stand.  .  .  .  There  are  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men, —  casuals,  jail-birds,  out-of- 
works,  who  have  come  here  for  the  first  time,  and 
who  find  men  who  last  week  or  last  month  were  even 
as  they  themselves  are  now  —  still  poor,  but  rejoi- 
cing in  a  sense  of  brotherhood, and  a  consciousness  of 
their  being  no  longer  outcasts  and  forlorn  in  this 
world.  ..."..  There  is  no  compulsion  upon 
anyone  to  take  part  in  this  meeting.  They  do  not 
need  to  come  in  until  it  is  over  ;  but  as  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  come  in.  Any  night  between 
eight  and  ten  o'clock  you  will  find  these  people  sit- 
ting there,  listening  to  the  exhortations  and  taking 
part  in  the  singing ;  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  un- 
sympathetic enough,  but  nevertheless  preferring  to 
be  present,  with  the  music  and  warmth,  mildly 
stirred,  if  only  by  curiosity,  as  the  various  testimo- 
nies are  delivered. 

But  after  giving  food  and  rest,  what 
then  ?  That  is  all  very  well  for  one 
night,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  up  indefi- 
nitely. On  a  small  scale  now,  but  pres- 
ently to  be  enlarged,  are  labor  yards  con- 
nected with  each  Shelter.  Here  any 
person  that  comes  destitute  or  starving 
will  be  supplied  with  work,  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  earn  the  fourpence  neces- 
sary for  his  bed  and  board.  Thus  it  is 
not  charity  that  is  given  them,  but  an 
equivalent  for  work.  When  enlarged, 
workshops  will  be  established.  As  most 
of  the  labor  will  be  that  of  unskilled 


workmen,  at  first  only  the  lowest  forms 
of  manual  labor  can  be  employed,  such 
as  mat-making  and  so  forth  ;  but  with 
the  success  of  the  scheme,  the  growth  of 
the  institutions,  all  branches  will  be 
gradually  enlarged  to  include  all  kinds 
of  labor.  In  these  workshops  the  un- 
employed may  find  temporary  employ- 
ment, as  a  recompense  for  which  he  will 
receive  food  and  shelter,  and  as  he  ad- 
vances, a  slight  remuneration.  But  this 
is  not  a  stopping-place,  only  a  link  in  the 
system.  The  regimentation  of  the  un- 
employed is  a  necessity  at  this  point. 
This  will  be  done,  so  that  those  in  need 
of  help  may  send  to  the  Shelters  and  ob- 
tain what  is  needed, —  the  forming  of  a 
labor  exchange,  as  it  were.  It  may  be 
well  to  remark  here  that  General  Booth 
is  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  pre- 
rogatives of  labor  unions. 

The  second  grand  division  of  the 
scheme,  the  Home  Farm,  is  still  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  but  will  be  in  a  proper 
shape  for  the  reception  of  inhabitants 
soon.  The  idea  of  the  farm  proper  is  to 
take  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  acres 
within  easy  access  of  London,  the  soil 
adapted  especially  to  market-gardening 
and  even  for  heavier  produce.  A  brigade 
carefully  selected  will  be  sent  down  to 
prepare  the  land  for  the  pioneer  settlers. 
This  will  be  done  in  the  simplest  and 
plainest  way  possible.  The  first  band 
of  settlers  will  be  chosen  for  their  indus- 
try and  obedience.  The  produce  of  the 
farm  will  be  gradually  increased.  It  will 
be  carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
market-gardens  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris.  As  the  work  increases  more  men 
will  be  needed.  They  will  build  their 
own  houses,  fences,  and  so  forth,  all  the 
work  about  the  premises  to  be  done  by 
them.  The  women  will  not  be  forgotten  ; 
their  share  of  the  work  will  be  allotted 
them.  The  colony  will  be  governed  by 
a  set  of  rules,  the  frequent  infringement 
of  which  will  be  punished  by  expulsion. 
No  alcoholic  liquor  in  any  shape  or  form, 
or  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  will  be 
allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  colony. 
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The  work  done  here  is  chiefly  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  colony  over  the  sea. 
To  most  the  weak  part  of  the  scheme  lies 
here,  for  foreign  colonization  schemes 
have,  as  a  rule,  proven  failures.  But 
these  colonists  will  have  gone  through 
a  course  of  training  preparatory  to  a 
colonial  life.  They  will  be  practiced 
agriculturists.  The  objection  to  the  em- 
igrants as  paupers  will  be  done  away 
with,  because  they  come  ready  and  will- 
ing to  work.  A  suitable  section  of  land 
either  in  British  Columbia  or  Australia 
will  be  selected.  The  emigrants  will  be 
under  the  nominal  supervision  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  but  will  be  working  to 
build  a  future  home  and  fortune  for 
themselves. 

This  is  in  the  main  the  general  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  Darkest  England. 
In  conjunction  with  these  many  other 
institutions  will  be  founded,  such  as  the 
Household  Salvage  Brigade,  an  agency 
for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
victuals,  cast-off  clothing,  newspapers, 
books,  and  so  forth;  Rescue  Home  for 
Lost  Women ;  Inebriates'  Retreats ; 
Homes  for  Discharged  Prisoners. 

To  many  the  scheme  does  appear  chi- 
merical, unwieldy,  and  impracticable, 
but  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done 
in  this  direction  no  one  can  deny.  The 
class  to  be  dealt  with  are  proverbially 
ungrateful.  They  have  been  dragged  to 
the  lowest  depths  by  the  use  of  vile 
liquors.  Of  many,  of  course,  this  is  not 
true.  A  great  many  soldiers,  after  leav- 
ing the  queen's  service,  have  gradually 
sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  we  find  that 
former  army  employees  number  fully 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  denizens  of  Dark- 
est England.  A  number  are  men  from 
the  country,  who  have  come  to  London 
in  search  for  work.  These  will  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  win  over,  but  when  it 
comes  to  dealing  with  the  really  vicious, 
there  will  be  the  rub.  Will  the  regenera- 
tion be  absolute,  or  only  temporary  ?  It 
will  be  no  easy  task  to  wean  them  from 
the  attractive  glare  and  glitter  of  city 


life,  to  deprive  them  of  what  they  con- 
sider enjoyments,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  quiet  of  a  country  home.  A  series  of 
letters  by  Mr.  Huxley,  published  in  the 
London  Times,  point  out  the  marvelous 
ability  that  would  be  needed  to  carry 
through  the  finances,  administration, 
and  discipline,  of  the  scheme,  such  as  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  even  for  the  use  of 
governmental  and  financial  enterprises, 
and  asks  what  reason  we  have  to  look 
for  it  in  the  Salvation  Army  leaders ; 
and  also  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  giving  the  leaders  the  necessary  con- 
trol over  the  people  they  wish  to  benefit. 

Many  object  to  the  scheme  on  eco- 
nomical grounds,  as  encouraging  over- 
population and  survival  of  the  unfittest, 
and  the  like. 

But  what  scheme  have  they  to  offer 
instead?  What  shall  be  done  with  this 
wretched  mass  of  people?  General  Booth 
has  come  forward  with  a  fairly  rational 
solution.  Why  not  try  it  ?  Critics  say 
all  similar  schemes  have  failed.  Is  that 
any  proof  of  the  failure  of  this  ?  The 
greater  number  of  previous  schemes 
have  been  purely  charitable, —  this  one 
rests  upon  work,  not  charity.  The  irre- 
trievably bad  will  be  sifted  out,  and  those 
not  entirely  beyond  redemption  will  be 
started  again  in  life,  to  make  or  mar  it 
as  they  will.  That  the  scheme  is  not 
without  defects  no  one  will  deny,  but 
put  it  into  active  operation  and  let  the 
rough  edges  be  worn  off.  If  it  but  per- 
form one  tenth  of  what  it  promises,  it 
surely  deserves  support. 

Many  will  of  course  object  to  the  in- 
strumentality employed,  namely,  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  But  would  more  refined 
methods  succeed  ?  Does  it  not  need  the 
clash  and  clang,  the  rough  vigor  and  per- 
sonal contact,  to  rouse  the  wretched  peo- 
ple from  their  lethargy  ?  Arch-deacon 
Farrar,  in  an  article  in  the  "  New  Re- 
view "  for  December,  1890,  answers  this 
objection,  as  well  as  the  objection  that  it 
would  interfere  with  legitimate  Church 
work.  It  seems  unlikely  that  either  Can- 
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on  Farrar  or  Cardinal  Manning  would 
back  a  scheme  coming  from  an  untrust- 
worthy source,  nor  approve  of  any  course 
without  careful  consideration.  "  When 
we  are  looking  out  on  a  stormy  sea, 
strewn  with  unnumbered  shipwrecks, 
we  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  men  of 
the  crew  which  are  preparing  to  breast 
those  fierce  and  cruel  waves  are  Dissent- 


ers or  Churchmen.  With  all  our  hearts 
we  give  them  the  best  encouragement 
and  the  best  aid  that  is  in  our  power  tc 
render. 

As  one  who  stands  upon  the  shore 
And  sees  the  life- boat  speed  to  save, 
And  all  too  weak  to  take  an  oar, 
I  send  a  cheer  across  the  wave.  : 


1Canon  Farrar. 


Florence  Prag. 


SOME  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES  AND  SPECULATIONS.     II. 


To  pass  over  to  a  study  of  a  totally 
different  sort,  and  one  that  would  not  be 
by  all  admitted  as  a  religious  one,  Eth- 
ical Religion?-  is  an  exposition  of  the 
creed  held  in  the  main  by  the  Ethical 
Society  of  Chicago  —  though  the  author 
says  carefully  that  it  is  merely  his  per- 
sonal rendering  of  that  creed,  and  that 
no  one  else  is  committed  to  any  detail 
of  what  he  may  say.  Felix  Adler  and 
Emerson  are  the  chief  inspirers  of  his 
faith.  The  book  is  theologically,  of 
course,  at  odds  with  all  recognized  relig- 
ions :  but  it  is  eminently  religious  in 
spirit,  kind,  and  just,  and  inspiring.  The 
kind  of  religion  it  preaches  is  that  ex- 
pressed by  the  well-known  hymn  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier : 

Then  why,  O  blessed  Jesus  Christ, 

Shall  I  not  love  thee  well  ? 
Not  for  the  sake  of  winning  heaven  ; 

Or  of  escaping  hell  ; 
Not  with  the  hope  of  gaining  aught, 

Not  seeking  a  reward, — 
But  as  thyself  hast  loved  me, 

O  everlasting  Lord  ! 

or  by  St.  Theresa,  when  she  wished  to 
"  have  a  torch  in  her  right  hand  and  a 
vessel  of  water  in  her  left,  that  with  the 

1  Ethical  Religion.    By  W.  M.  Salter.    Boston:   Rob- 
erts Brothers.      1889. 


one  she  might  burn  up  the  glories  ol 
heaven,  and  with  the  other  extinguish 
the  flames  of  hell,  that  men  might  serve 
God  from  love  alone"  ;  or  by  Matthew 
Arnold's 

Hath  man  no  second  life?     Pitch  this  one  liigli ! 
Sits  there  no  judge  in  heaven  our  sin  to  see? 
More  strictly,  then,  fhe  inward  judge  obey ! 
Was  Christ  a  man  like  us  ?     Ah  !  let  us  try 
If  -we  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he  ! 

Many  Christians,  while  they  must  dif- 
fer utterly  from  the  book  on  the  question 
of  the  historic  basis  of  their  creed,  can 
yet  accept  the  whole  of  its  creed,  and 
find  it  tonic  and  helpful.  These  are 
those  Christians  who  do  not  believe  that 
right  is  right  because  God  commands  it, 
but  that  God  commands  it  because  it  is 
right.  To  those  who  believe  the  con- 
verse, the  book  cannot  be  acceptable. 
Yet  even  to  these,  there  is  in  all  such 
writings,  in  all  claims  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian moralist  to  a  higher  morality  than 
theirs,  a  keen  spur  to  disprove  the  claim, 
—  like  Hale's  famous  Dr.  Philpott,  who 
would  "never  admit  a  covenant  of 
works." 

It  is  probable  that  no  reader  would  al- 
together agree  with  Mr.  Salter's  applica- 
tions of  his  principles  of  morality  :  but 
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they  are  throughout  intelligent,  temper- 
ate, earnest,  and  fair-minded.  Chris- 
tian morality  he  accepts  in  the  main, 
but  holds  that  in  the  growing  needs  of 
the  world  it  is  found  defective  in  a  few 
respects. 

First,  I  will  mention  that  of  intellectual  scrupu- 
lousness and  honesty  .  .  .  Not  a  few  have  appar- 
ently yet  to  get  the  idea  that  the  intellect,  as  well 
as  the  will  and  outward  life,  is  under  law  ;  that  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  believe  what  they  like  ;  that  con- 
viction is  only  honorable,  as  it  is  only  possible  in 
any  strength,  when  found  in  obedience  to  some  kind 
of  necessity,  ..."  Thou  shouldst  believe  the 
;ruth,"  it  [ethics]  says  ;  "and  thou  mayst  not  twist 
t  to  thy  liking,  or  in  anywise  play  with  it;  and  the 
ruth  must  be  according  to  thine  own  reason,  else 
.hou  art  guilty  of  profaning  the  holiest  within  thee." 
.  I  do  not  mean  that  Jesus  positively  slights 
he  intellectual  virtues,  .  .  .  it  is  simply  that  he 
does  not  take  any  account  of  them.  .  .  As  mat- 
er of  fact,  the  ethics  of  the  intellect,  instead  of 
jeing  taught  by  the  followers  of  Jesus,  are  most  im- 
jressively  displayed  by  those  whom  Christian  teach- 
ers have  generally  thought  it  their  duty  to  oppose  or 
•ebuke  :  I  mean  the  students  and  investigators  in 
science  and  history.  I  am  no  believer  in  the  all- 
iiifficingness  of  science,  or  in  the  finality  of  the  les- 
sons of  history ;  yet  the  researches  of  students  in 
hese  departments  have  in  many  cases  illustrated  to 
us  an  openmindedness,  an  eagerness  and  reverence 
or  truth,  and  a  simple  faithfulness  of  utterance  that 
make  a  model  for  the  conduct  of  all  thinking.  A 
esson  in  morals,  in  ideal  scrupulousness,  is  conveyed 
>y  every  genuine  scientific  investigation,  and  by  none 
more  notably  than  by  those  of  the  revolutionizer  of 
>ur  views  of  nature,  the  foremost  scientific  figure  of 
he  century,  Charles  Darwin. 

This  passage  illustrates  fairly  enough 
the  general  attitude  of  the  book.  Its 
sum  and  substance  is  not,  however,  crit- 
cism,  but  an  appeal  for  a  higher  conse- 
cration to  those  ethical  ideals  which,  it 
lolds,  lie  at  the  base  and  form  the  life 
of  every  religion.  Personally,  Mr.  Salter 
and  others  of  the  ethical  societies  be- 
ieve  that  these  ideals  are  hindered  by 
theology,  because  theologians  teach  men 
;o  trust  God  to  reform  the  world,  instead 
)f  feeling  that  they  must  do  it  them- 
selves ;  but  they  desire  none  the  less 
:o  see  all  theologies  and  non-theologies 
inited  for  actual  work  and  for  the  cher- 
shing  of  noble  conduct,  upon  this  basis 
)f  ethics  common  to  all. 


"  It  has  been  well  said  that  all  prob- 
lems resolve  themselves  into  the  problem 
of  personal  righteousness,"  says  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  in  one  of  the 
essays  in  The  Struggle  for  Immortality? 
confirming  the  assertion  of  the  ethical 
religionist  that  upon  this  ground  all 
faiths  can  meet.  For  in  belief  and  in 
spirit  these  two  books  represent  widely 
sundered  schools.  Not  orthodox,  Mrs. 
Ward  is  yet  passionately  Christian  ;  with 
much  effort  at  coolness,  the  essays  are 
really  an  outcry  of  the  heart.  She  bears 
resentment  against  science,  defies  it,  as 
if  it  had  at  some  time  threatened  her  own 
faiths,  which  she  had  rescued  by  force 
of  will.  She  honors  Darwin's  twenty-two 
years  of  inquiry,  appreciates  the  grand- 
eur of  his  achievement, —  yet  shows  in 
every  essay  a  complete  failure  to  enter 
into  the  essentials  of  scientific  thought. 
In  the  first  essay,  "What  is  a  fact?" 
she  urges  that  the  "mental  sciences" 
are  sciences  as  much  as  the  physical,  and 
since  the  "believer"  accepts  the  facts 
concerning  matter  offered  by  the. one 
group,  the  "unbeliever"  should  in  like 
manner  accept  the  "  facts  "  offered  by 
the  other.  Now  this  is  total  misappre- 
hension of  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem. Whether  the  "mental  sciences" 
are  science,  philosophy,  or  speculation, 
is  merely  a  matter  of  definition  ;  the 
important  distinction  is  that  they  do 
not  deal  with  demonstrable  facts.  Their 
conclusions  may  be  true ;  but  they  do  not 
compel  assent.  When  the  mathemati- 
cian and  the  metaphysician  argue,  the 
metaphysician  must  needs  accept  the 
other's  data,  or  abjure  human  knowl- 
edge and  reason  altogether  ;  the  mathe- 
matician may  refuse  his.  No  one  ques- 
tions what  Mrs.  Ward  triumphantly 
asserts,  that  joy  and  sorrow,  repentance 
and  aspiration,  are  "facts"  —  phenom- 
ena—  as  much  as  a  fossil  or  a  comet : 
the  question  is  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  these  phenomena,  and  as  to  that  no 

6  The  Struggle   for  Immortality     By  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     1889. 
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one  knows,  and  the  conjecture  of  scien- 
tist, metaphysician,  or  poet  must  stand 
according  to  its  approximation  to  knowl- 
edge. "The  optic  nerve  of  an  idiot," 
she  cries,  "though  it  quiver  in  precise 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  physical 
organism  for  three- score  years  and  ten, 
will  never  reveal  to  him  the  rapture 
of  the  morning."  That  is  true :  but 
all  the  evidence  is  that  the  cells  of  his 
brain  would,  if  they  were  in  precise  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  their  physical  or- 
ganism. Certainly,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  loftiest  poetic  soul  can  be  reduced 
to  idiocy  by  a  purely  physical  affliction 
of  the  brain.  We  need  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  rapture  is  a  secretion 
of  brain-cells  —  but  tkat  one  potent  fact 
puts  the  whole  mystery  and  doubt  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  retort  as 
that  "the  manifestations  of  mind  are  at 
least  as  much  to  be  respected  as  the 
manifestations  of  matter."  The  truth 
is,  those  who  fear  and  suspect  "  material- 
ism," have  altogether  failed  to  grasp  the 
scientist's  conception  of  matter.  When 
Tyndall  said  he  could  find  no  evidence 
of  any  existence  but  matter,  he  added 
that  he  did  not  pretend  to  say  what  mat- 
ter was, —  it  might  be  mind  for  aught  he 
knew.  In  another  essay  Mrs.  Ward  says  : 
"  There  is  something  pathetic. in  the  per- 
sistence with  which  unbelievers  of  a  cer- 
tain type  fire  away  at  buried  creeds "; 
yet  her  own  fire  at  the  "  materialist ;'  is 
no  less  wild. 

Her  feeling  is  curiously  and  complete- 
ly displayed  in  an  essay,  "  The  Psychi- 
cal Wave,"  which  is  simply  a  paean  of 
triumph  over  the  recent  theosophic-tele- 
pathic  spiritualistic  fashion. 

.  They  had  their  day  and  they  used  it.  We 
learned  that  we  were  not  men  but  protoplasm.  We 
learned  that  we  were  not  spirits  but  chemical  combi- 
nations .  .  .  Going  hounded  down  to  death,  and 
crying  out  for  the  emancipation  of  eternal  happiness, 
we  learned  that  we  had  not  a  hope  to  our  names. 

The  time  is  at  hand.  The  moment  of  the  ebb  has 
come.  This  is  the  law.  They  who  took  away  from 
us  the  only  hope  that  made  existence  anything  else 
than  a  stupendous  tyranny  perpetrated  upon  a  de- 


frauded race,  shall  see  their  dark  work  come  surging 
back  from  the  cap  to  the  trough.     This  is  the  law. 

No  doubt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton the  "  psychic  "  fad  did  go  to  an  ex- 
tent that  partly  explains  Mrs.  Ward's 
estimate  of  its  importance  as  a  phase  of 
thought.  There  and  in  England  it  cer- 
tainly involved  men  of  high  standing. 
But  they  were  not  men  of  high  standing 
in  natural  science.  They  were  amateurs, 
literary  men  with  a  sprinkling  of  meta- 
physicians. Biologists,  trained  psychol- 
ogists, Dr.  Stanley  Hall  has  noted,  are 
not  in  the  Psychic  Societies. 

In  an  earlier  essay  upon  the  formation 
of  the  English  Psychic  Society,  Mrs. 
Ward  insists  upon  the  duty  of  scientific 
men  to  be  hospitable  to  the  allegations, 
of  spiritualism. 

We  must  be  equal  to  the  surprises  of  truth.  If  she 
beat  the  breath  out  of  our  dearest  delusions,  we  must 
be  willing  to  bury  them.  .  .  .  No  investigator  is 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  psychical  phenom- 
ena, who  is  not  equally  ready  to  admit,  if  admit  he 
must  in  the  end,  that  he  is  dealing  with  the  physio- 
logical action  of  cells  in  the  frontal  lobes  of  the  brain, 
or  with  the  presence  of  a  human  soul  disembodied 
by  death. 

Now  this  is  not  strictly  true.     It  is 
just  caution,  it  is  loyalty  to  ascertained 
truth,  to  insist  that  what  appears  at  con-i 
flict  with  the  laws  of  being  so  painstak- 
ingly and   conscientiously   established, 
should  give  evidence  for  itself  stronger' 
than  is  required  for  ordinary  phenomena. 
The  presumption  is  against  it,  and  it  is! 
not  scientific  candor  nor  good  common 
sense  to  pretend  that  it  is  not.     In  the 
absence  of  conclusive  evidence  as  be- 
tween a  hallucination  and  a  specter,  the£ 
hallucination  is  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.     But  undoubtedly,  with 
this  just  caution  in  the  matter  of  applica- 
tion, the  doctrine  that  if  truth  "beat  the- 
breath  out  of  our  dearest  delusions,  w 
must  be  willing  to  bury  them,"  is  triu 
Yet  elsewhere  Mrs.  Ward  says,  "Wh 
would   exchange  even   the   delusion  o 
eternal  life  for  the  apotheosis  of  death  ? 
And  it  is  the  spirit  of  this  question,  no 
of  her  plea  to  scientists  to  be  "just  t 
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an  apparition  as  well  as  generous  to  a 
molecule  "  that  inspires  her  book. 

Regard  it  not  as  reasoning,  but  as  an 
appeal  to  feeling,  and  it  is  full  of  things 
to  admire.  The  flashes  of  wit,  the  ef- 
fective sentences,  the  penetrating  fer- 
vor, the  gentleness  and  generosity  of 
impulse,  the  moral  elevation  that  one 
may  always  look  for  in  this  writer's  work, 
do  not  fail. 

Is  Nature  merciful  ?  Let  us  be  just  to  her  ;  but 
for  myself,  whenever  I  hear  those  three  words, 
three  things  present  themselves  to  my  imagination, 
—  the  pant  of  a  hunted  hare,  the  look  in  the  eye  of 
a  lost  dog,  and  the  heart  of  a  woman  toward  a  man 
who  would  betray  her It  would  be  al- 
most enough,  in  this  connection,  to  suggest  the  in- 
herent vagrancy  of  the  affectional  instinct  in  man, 
and  the  historic  constancy  of  woman.  What  inge- 
nuity could  surpass  that  involved  in  this  one  inven- 
tion- of  actual  or  possible  anguish  ?  .  .  .  .  The 
very  impulse  which  leads  two  kinds  of  people,  the 
dull  and  the  fortunate— or  we  might  add  a  third, 
the  cold — into  their  clamor  about  the  beauty  and 
happiness  of  the  world,  itself  accentuates  the  great 
enrolling  sound  of  the  truth. 

And  again,  in  a  different  tone  :  — 

To  attack  a  man  for  the  faith  of  his  great-grand- 
father is  only  next  to  ascribing  to  him  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  ranks  the  rationalist  among  the  barba- 
rians at  whom  he  sneers Intelligent 

Christians  today  no  more  suppose  that  babies  go  to 
hell  than  Strauss  did.  A  growing  proportion  of 
such  Christians  do  not  believe  that  the  Bible  teaches 

the  doctrine   of  an   eternal  hell  at  all 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Almighty  is  ignorant  of 
the  laws  of  heredity,  or  that  He  overlooks  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  on  human  character.  .  .  . 


.  Nor  do  we  assert  that  Moses  and  Paul  knew  as 
much  science  as  Herbert  Spencer  ;  we  simply  sug- 
gest, let  me  say  in  passing,  that  the  Omniscient  may. 

The  concluding  thrust  does  not  hit 
any  one,  because  no  one  has  claimed  to 
know  more  science  than  the  Omniscient, 
the  great  agnostic  least  of  all  ;  but, 
merely  as  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  it  is 
clever. 

The  thread  on  which  the  essays,  and 
all  the  thoughts  within  them,  are  strung, 
is  an  insistent  longing  for  immortality, 
—  for  personal  happiness  in  another 
world  to  mend  the  wrongs  of  this.  If 
there  is  no  personal  immortality  God 
is  not  good,  they  urge  ;  " '  God,'  it  has 
been  well  said  by  a  great  metaphysi- 
cian, '  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  us  in  so 
far  as  he  is  the  condition  of  our  im- 
mortality '"  ;  "  Death  is  either  a  glorious 
chance,  or  it  is  an  awful  outrage."  The 
essay  that  gives  the  title  to  the  book, 
"The  Struggle  for  Immortality,"  is  a 
plea  for  the  speculation  —  not  new - 
that  immortality  maybe  an  achievement, 
a  survival  of  the  fittest,  who,  as  Matthew 
Arnold's  solemn  sonnet  has  it, 

Win,  and  that  hardly,  to  the  eternal  life. 

The  speculation  is  tenable.  It  is  in- 
spiring and  ennobling  in  its  effect  on 
human  life.  It  is  not  forbidden  by  any 
fair  reading  of  the  Christian  scriptures, 
and  was  held  unrebuked  by  many  early 
Christians.  But  it  remains  a  specula- 
tion only. 
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As  we  go  to  press  it  is  practically  certain  that 
California  has  adopted  the  reformed  ballot  system. 
Though  at  the  end  the  bill  was  overwhelmingly  car- 
ried, it  has  been  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  one  in 
which  the  behavior  of  the  Federated  Trades  has  done 
them  great  credit.  It  should  be  remembered  of  them, 
when  people  are  criticising  labor  organizations,  that 
instead  of  striving  to  obtain  class  legislation  of  the 
kind  so  unfortunately  familiar  in  the  "demands  of 
Labor,''  they  have  put  their  main  strength,  this  two 
years,  into  the  endeavor  to  force  through  a  reluctant 
Legislature  this  most  public-spirited  measure. 

IN  this  they  even  appear  for  the  moment  to  a  lit- 
tle better  advantage  than  the  honest  farmer,  for 
though  the  Grangers  are  backing  them,  the  brunt  of 
the  fight  has  rested  upon  the  Federated  Trades, 
while  the  farmer  is  spending  his  chief  interest  on  the 
wild  and  dubiously  honest  schemes  of  class  legisla- 
tion of  his  Alliance.  It  is  not  unnatural,  however, 
that  a  reform  whose  need  becomes  a  crying  one 
only  in  the  cities,  should  fail  to  appeal  as  strongly  to 
the  farmer,  who  has  never  seen  any  glaring  corrup- 
tion at  his  own  polls,  nor  measured  sticks  with  a  city 
boss  in  a  nominating  convention.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  continual  subversion  of  his  own  vote,  and 
the  easy  control  of  the  State  result,  by  a  city  vote 
that  he  must  be  aware  is  considerably  manipulated, 
is  an  old  grievance  to  the.  rural  voter. 

IT  is  not  worth  while  to  impute  motives  in  the 
struggle  that  has  taken  place  over  this  reform.  It 
has  doubtless  been  opposed  by  many  in  good  faith, 
either  from  conservatism,  or  a  misunderstanding 
sown  in  the  first  place  by  interested  foes  of  the 
measure.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  of  a  news- 
paper any  more  than  of  a  man,  (a  newspaper  being 
only  a  man  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  give  wide 
currency  to  his  views,)  that  it  is  one  of  these  inter- 
ested foes  But  it  must  be  said  in  the  matter  of 
this  particular  bill,  that  the  one  who  opposes  it  puts 
himself  on  the  side  where  suspicion  falls.  Doubtless 
some  men  are  hostile  to  the  bill  who  are  not  ward 
politicians  ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  every  ward 
politician  is  hostile.  The  Australian  ballot  system 
has  been  hated  and  feared  in  every  State  by  the 
class  of  men  whose  rule  in  politics  the  people  most 
desire  to  break,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  comment  on 
the  tendency  of  the  reform  to  break  slates  and  pro- 
tect the  polls,  whose  significance  cannot  be  missed. 
The  long  fight  made  against  it  in  New  York  by  the 
governor  that  is  almost  the  chosen  representative 
of  the  Tammany  organization,  and  in  Connecticut 


by  a  govtrnor  that  is  generally  reputed  to  hold  the 
same  relation  to  his  own  party  machine,  shows  well 
enough  whether  the  men  immediately  concerned,  be- 
lieve it  will  injure  their  business.  California  has 
long  borne  a  bad  name  among  the  States  for  corrupt 
politics  :  few  legislatures  are  rated  lower.  She  has 
taken  a  step  toward  clearing  her  reputation  by  join- 
ing the  States  now  under  the  reformed  ballot  system. 
She  is,  we  believe,  the  twenty-first  one,  and  the  fourth 
this  winter, —  nearly  half  the  Union  having  adopted 
the  reform  within  three  years. 

THE  California  law  is  considerably  impeded  in 
action  by  the  amendment  increasing  so  greatly  the 
number  of  signatures  necessary  for  nomination  by 
petition.  This  amendment  was  forced  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  law,  and  avowedly  to  make  political  in- 
dependence  more  difficult,  and  to  prevent  citizens 
from  escaping  from  the  dictates  of  conventions.  It 
is  not,  however,  an  amendment  of  the  sort  that  un- 
dermines and  secretly  alters  a  bill.  The  great  ob- 
jects sought  are  well  attained  by  the  bill  as  it  stands, 
—  the  removal  of  the  chief  excuse  for  the  handling 
of  great  sums  of  money  by  irresponsible  committees  ; 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  ;  and  the  increased  ease  of 
independent  nomination.  The  last  object  is  not  so 
so  perfectly  attained  as  we  had  hoped,  but  the  gain 
is  great,  and  public  opinion  will,  we  trust,  call  for 
an  amendment  two  years  from  now. 

THE  Copyright  Bill  so  long  before  Congress  has 
also  passed,  the  worse  for  amendments.  The  Copy- 
right League  is  exultant  that  the  principle  of  inter- 
national copyright  is  at  last  acknowledged,  and  trusts 
to  future  amendments  to  remove  the  narrow  and  in- 
sular features  of  the  law  as  it  stands.  Unless  the 
next  few  years  should  witness  a  considerable  better- 
ing in  the  tone  of  our  congresses,  we  should  hardly 
feel  so  hopeful.  The  provision  that  requires  the  for- 
eign author  to  have  his  book  set  up  and  printed  here,- 
and  that  no  later  than  he  brings  it  out  in  his  own 
country  in  order  to  obtain  recognition  of  his  prop- 
erty right  in  it,  has  a  "protective  "  quality  that  will 
enlist  many  in  its  defense.  It  will  be  likely  to  have 
backing  from  the  same  spirit  in  labor  unions  that 
baffles  reformers  in  the  matter  of  prison  labor. 

ONE  reflection  forces  itself  rather  mournfully  on 
the  mind,  in  observing  the  political  activity  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance.  Farmers  are  right  in  saying 
there  is  a  tendency  to  throw  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment most  heavily  on  them.  From  indirect  taxation, 
which  in  its  nature  sifts  down  from  class  to  class  to 
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rest  on  the  fundamental  industry,  the  agricultural, 
to  the  crushing  burdens  of  the  Egyptian  fellah,  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  simplest  observation  that  the  farmer 
suffers  from  his  habitual  acquiescence,  and  gets  the 
disadvantages  that  other  classes  diligently  shift  away 
from  themselves.  But  when  our  Western  farmers 
discover  this,  from  time  to  time,  they  are  unfortu- 
nately given  to  spasms  of  fantastic  demands,  vagaries 
such  as  even  "Labor" — from  which  we  have  not  a 
right  to  expect  as  much  steadiness  and  responsibility 
as  from  land-owners  —  is  outgrowing.  They  seem 
to  fail  altogether  to  grasp  the  reason  of  the  disadvan- 
tage at  which  they  perceive  they  are  placed  :  viz. , 
that  they  are  comparatively  isolated  from  prompt 
and  full  knowledge  of  events  and  discussions,  and 
that  they  are  inexperienced  in  the  management  of 
such  affairs  as  require  combination.  Plainly,  there- 
fore, their  remedy  is  to  encourage  political  education 
among  themselves.  There  is  one  instance  on  record 
in  which  farmers  achieved'  a  great  success  at  political 
affairs  :  it  was  the  farmers  of  New  England  that 
founded  our  system  of  government ;  and  students  do 
not  fail  to  tell  us  that  it  was  because  they  had  learned 
in  their  colonial  town  system  first  to  rule  their  own 
town,  then  their  own  State,  that  they  were  able  to 
make  a  nation.  But  the  Western  farmer,  waking  to 
the  perception  that  he  is  too  much  a  cipher  in  gov- 
ernment, wishes  at  once  to  regulate  the  most  pro- 


found questions  of  national  finance,  before  he  has 
any  clear  idea  of  the  finances  of  his  own  county,  or 
has  thought  of  watching  what  the  county  ring  may 
be  doing  with  the  roadmaster  of  his  own  district.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  New  England  farmer,  who 
still  manages  his  own  affairs,  is  exceptionally  modest 
about  giving  points  to  great  financiers  on  the  regula- 
tion of  the  currency,  or  otherwise  revolutionizing  so- 
ciety. If  the  Western  farmer  would  use  his  strength 
to  increase  local  government,  would  learn  to  manage 
his  own  township,  instead  of  having  it  managed 
from  the  county  seat,  and  would  take  papers  of  both 
parties  and  compare  what  they  say,  as  men  of  his 
grade  in  cities  do,  he  would  find  his  political  disad- 
vantage disappear.  Meanwhile,  while  he  dreams  of 
getting  wealth  by  act  of  government,  there  is  a  prop- 
osition current  in  this  State  to  take  from  him  the 
election  of  roadmaster  for  his  district,  and  make  the 
office  appointive  by  the  county, —  for  the  reason, 
frankly  avowed,  that  the  farmer  takes  too  much 
interest  in  the  choice  of  this  local  officer,  and  has 
been  known  to  scratch  in  his  interest  the  party  nom- 
inees for  higher  offices.  Surely  the  farmers  will  drop 
the  substance  to  chase  the  shadow,  if  they  allow  what 
scrap  of  political  independence  and  local  self-govern- 
ment they  now  have  to  be  filched  from  them  by 
county  machines,  while  they  clamor  to  Congress  to 
create  for  them  vague  sums  of  paper  wealth. 
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The  United  States  and  Japan.1 

No  country  of  Asia  has  received  more  attention 
from  writers  of  books  than  Japan.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed again  and  again,  until  every  square  inch  of 
the  islands  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  to  all  Amer- 
ican readers.  But  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  that  country  is  as  yet  practically  an  untouched 
field.  Izano  Nitobe  is  therefore  a  pioneer,  and  has 
produced  an  interesting  and  readable  book.  That  it 
is  virgin  soil  is  continually  suggested  by  the  very  ele- 
mentary details  upon  which  the  author  properly  lays 
stress. 

The  first  part  of  the  book,  divided  into  three  chap- 
ters, describes  foreign  influence  in  Japan  historically. 
The  coming  of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Dutch, 
in  the  i6th  century  ;  the  success  of  the  Dutch  in  driv- 
ing out  the  other  competitors,  and  the  discredit  into 
which  all  foreigners  fell  through  the  efforts  of  the 

1  The  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  By  Izano  (Ota)  Nitobe.  Extra  Volume  vn. 
Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Sci- 
ence. Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press  :  1891. 


Portuguese  to  convert  the  natives  to  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, are  briefly  discussed  in  the  first  chapter.  Perry 
and  his  American  predecessors  occupy  the  second 
and  third  chapters. 

The  interest  is,  however,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
book,  including  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters.  Here 
American  influences  in  Japan,  and  the  Japanese  in 
America,  are  considered  more  in  detail.  The  author 
justly  says  that  the  modern  movement  in  Japan  can 
no  more  be  studied  beginning  with  Perry's  arrival, 
than  the  Civil  War  can  be  understood  without  going 
further  back  than  the  firing  on  Sumter.  The  Amer- 
ican influence  accelerated  the  movement,  however, 
and  he  traces  that  influence  in  education,  science, 
postal  service,  religion,  agriculture,  and  transporta- 
tion. In  education  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
while  American  influences  were  at  first  supreme,  the 
model  now  is  Germany  in  all  but  the  normal  school 
system.  In  transportation,  the  railway  has  not  made 
much  progress,  but  the  jin-riki-sha,  the  characteristic 
conveyance  of  Japan,  is  the  invention  of  one  of 
Perry's  American  sailors. 
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The  Veto  Power.1 

IT  is  strange  that  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
government  of  this  country  should  be  left  until  the 
present  time  without  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
special  study.  Mr.  Mason  opens  by  tracing  the  devel- 
opment of  the  power  from  the  time  when  the  King 
practically  made  all  laws.  Then  the  power  of  the 
Commons  grew  in  England,  and  they  began  to  peti- 
tion the  King  to  make  certain  laws.  He  answered 
the  petition  by  enacting  laws  radically  different  from 
those  (he  petitions  called  for.  Then  arose  the  prac- 
tice of  framing  the  petitions  in  the  form  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  the  King  might  accept  or  reject  as 
a  whole. 

This  was  the  perfection  of  the  Absolute  Veto, 
which  from  its  very  absoluteness  has  now  become  a 
dead  power. 

In  the  American  colonies  the  Absolute  Veto  was 
granted  to  both  the  governor  and  the  King,  and  ex- 
ercised freely  by  them.  When  the  State  constitutions 
were  adopted,  so  thoroughly  was  executive  tyranny 
feared,  that  the  veto  power  was  absolutely  denied  to 
the  governor  sat  first.  In  the  Massachusetts  con- 
stitution of  1780  the  qualified  veto,  that  might  be 
overruled  by  two  thirds  of  both  houses,  was  first 
introduced.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
veto  power  practically  rested  with  each  of  the  States, 
but  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  the  idea  of 
the  limited  veto  prevailed. 

Mr.  Mason  then  classifies  the  veto  of  the  various 
Presidents  under  the  three  principal  subject  matters 
of  the  veto,  —  those  affecting  the  form  of  government, 
those  affecting  the  distribution  of  power,  and  those 
affecting  the  exercise  of  governmental  powers.  He 
concludes  that  the  veto  power  has  developed  in  a 
direction  wholly  different  from  that  expected  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  he  claims  that  its 
most  important  exercise  has  been  in  the  defeat  of 
attempts  of  Congress  unconstitutionally  to  enlarge  its 
powers,  in  directions  other  than  encroachments  on 
the  executive.  The  difference  between  the  veto  of 
1789  and  1889  is,  however,  not  a  difference  in  nature 
but  in  exercise.  The  appendix  presenting  a  list  of 
the  vetoes  of  the  different  presidents  is  valuable  for 
reference. 

Briefer  Notice. 

The  Prang  Easter  Cards,  just  received,  seem  to 
us  unusually  pretty  and  tasteful.  The  Easter  sea- 
son lends  itself  to  the  decorative  card  better  than 

1  The  Veto  Power.  By  Edward  Campbell  Mason. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Company  :  1890. 


any  other ;  its  significance  is  so  simple,  and  the  co- 
incidence of  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan  elements  in 
its  symbolism  so  much  better  than  in  the  Yule-Christ- 
mas, for  instance  ;  the  flower,  and  bird,  and  butterfly 
are  so  inexhaustible  in  suggestion,  that  the  designer 
has  his  card  almost  made  to  his  hand  in  any  garden  or 
wood.  The  cards  of  this  year  are  chiefly  what  are 
called  booklets, —  two  or  three  card  pages,  bound 
together  and  containing  a  few  lines  of  text, — 
snatches  of  Easter  carols,  bits  of  scripture,  and  so 
on.  In  two  or  three  the  Pagan  festival  has  the 
ground,  and  there  is  no  Christian  symbolism,  but 
only  celebration  of  the  flowers  of  spring.  Such  are 
"A  Bunch  of  Daffodils, "  in  which  Wordsworth's 
and  Herrick's  daffodil  poems,  illustrated  with  at- 
tractive pen  drawings  of  the  flowers,  are  bound  in 
covers  shaped  and  colored  to  represent  a  bunch  of 
them, —  a  sort  of  fanciful  trick  that  is  rather  pleas- 
ing with  just  such  a  subject,  and  with  the  beautiful 
execution  it  has  here.  In  o'ther  booklets  the  Chris- 
tian symbolism  is  prominent. Another  2  has 

been  added  to  the  books  of  a  class  of  which  it  seems 
especially  true  that  of  their  making  there  is  no  end, 
—  those  brief  popular  biographies  of  which  the 
fashion,  if  we  mistake  not,  was  set  by  the  "English 
Men  of  Letters"  series;  and  the  great  "amatory 
egotist,"  as  Macaulay  called  Petrarch,  is  set  before 
us  in  a  manner  that  is  entertaining,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  book  is  rather  below  the  general  run  of  its 
class.  The  first  sentence  of  the  book  is  open  to 
criticism  for  inaccuracy  of  statement,  and  the  Eng- 
lish might  easily  have  been  improved  by  the  proof- 
reader :  "All  mankind  love  a  lover,  and  for  more 
than  five  hundred  years  Petrarch  has  been  regarded 
as  the  ideal  personification  of  this  character."  True 
it  is  that  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  carries  with 
it  the  suggestion  of  his  Laura  and  his  lyrics  ;  but  his 
amours  with  another  woman  are  so  well  known  that 
he  can  hardly  be  called  the  "  ideal  personification  " 
of  a  lover.  One  is  a  little  startled  by  this  sentence 
on  page  15  :"  Petrarch's  wonderful  popularity,  his 
literary  royalty,  was  due  more  than  all  else  to  this 
enthusiasm  for  antiquity "  ;  and  while  the  mother 
tongue  probably  suffers  worse  there  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  volume,  yet  the  whole  seems  carelessly 
done,  so  far  as  the  style  is  concerned  :  though  the 
author  has  made  a  fairly  good  selection  from  the 
vast  wealth  of  material  that  is  accessible  to  all  stu- 
dents of  Petrarch's  life. 

2  Petrarch,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  May 
Alden  Ward.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers  :  1891.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Pierson  &  Robertson. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 


an  interesting  paper  on  the 
adulteration  of  food,  read  before 
the  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION  a  few  years  ago, 
was  stated  that  the  only  way  in  which 
is  great  and  growing  evil  could  be  effect- 
illy  checked  was  by  communicating  to 
»e  people  in  every  possible  way  "  the  most 
nple  and  exact  information  as  to  the  man- 
;r  in  which  foods  are  adulterated,  the 
nds  of  food  usually  tampered  with,  and 
e  evil  effects  arising  therefrom."  The 
m  of  those  who  use  adulterations  is  to 
tfully  conceal  their  dishonest  work,  and 
requires  in  most  instances  the  best  expert 
ill  to  detect  the  foreign  or  deleterious 
bstances.  It  is  useless  to  pass  laws  on 
e  subject  unless  the  people  are  fully 
used  to  the  importance  of  having  the  laws 
cecuted. 

Adulterations  may  be    roughly  divided 
to  two  classes  : 

1,  Those  which  are  simply  fraudulent, 
at  not  necessarily  injurious   to  health — 

e  use  of  some  cheap  but  wholesome  in- 
edient  with  the  pure  article  for  the  pur- 
>se  of  underselling  and  increasing  profits, 
for  instance  the  admixture  of  water  with 
ilk,  of  peas  and  carrots  with  coffee,  meal 
ith  mustard,  and  wheat  flour  with  pep- 
sr. 

2.  Those  which  are  injurious  to  health 
-the  use  of  drugs  or  chemicals  for   the 
arpose    of    changing  the    appearance   or 
laracter  of  the  pure  article,  as  for  instance, 
e   admixture   of   potash,   ammonia,  and 
ids  with  cocoa  to  give  apparent  smooth- 
es and  strength  to  imperfect  and  inferior 
•eparations;  the  use  of  alum  and   other 
;leterious  substances  to  raise  and   whiten 
read. 

3* 


In  his  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry," 
Baron  Liebig  states  that  the  bakers  of  Bel- 
gium discovered  some  years  ago  how  to 
produce  from  damaged  flour  a  bread  which 
appeared  to  be  made  from  the  finest  and 
best  wheat  flour;  and  they  did  it  by  adding 
to  the  dough  sulphate  of  copper,  a  poison. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  country 
from  which  chemically  treated  cocoa  is  now 
being  exported,  namely  Holland,  the  adul- 
teration of  coffee  with  chicory  was  first 
practised.  The  adulteration  took  so  well 
in  England  that  subsequently  a  patent  was 
taken  out  for  a  machine  which  moulded 
chicory  in  the  shape  of  the  coffee-berry. 
But  that  was  a  comparatively  harmless 
adulteration.  . 

The  late  Dr.  Edmund  Parkes,  professor 
of  military  hygiene,  and  one  of  the  highest 
English  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
adulteration  of  food,  stated  that  he  found 
the  cocoa  sold  in  England  very  commonly 
mixed  with  cereal  grain,  starches,  arrow- 
root, sago,  or  potato  starch,  and  that  even 
brick-dust  and  peroxide  of  iron  were  some- 
times used. 

In  Dr.  Hassall's  well-known  work  on 
"  Food  and  its  Adulteration,"  it  is  stated 
that  out  of  sixty-eight  samples  of  cocoa 
examined  thirty-nine  contained  earthy  col- 
oring matter,  such  as  reddle,  Venetian  red, 
and  umber. 

A  writer  in  the  "  Hospital  Gazette  "  of 
London  (Aug.  23, 1890)  says :  "  We  do  not 
regard  all  adulterations  as  equally  heinous. 
When,  however,  potent  chemicals  are  sys- 
tematically added,  what  words  can  suffi- 
ciently convey  our  indignation  !  .  .  .  Cocoa 
of  the  most  excellent  quality  and  of  absolute 
purity  is  now  to  be  obtained  at  very  reason- 
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able  prices ;  and  no  purchaser  need  be  at 
any  loss  to  get  an  article  to  which  the  se- 
verest tests  can  be  applied,  and  which  will 
come  out  triumphantly  from  the  ordeal. 
We  were,  nevertheless,  positively  startled, 
not  long  since,  to  receive  a  pamphlet,  bear- 
ing on  its  front  page  the  names  of  some 
distinguished  chemists,  and  addressed  to 
the  medical  profession,  vaunting  some  for- 
eign manufactured  cocoas  which  were  dis- 
tinctly stated  to  contain  a  considerable  ad- 
dition of  alkaline  salts.  Surely  even  lay 
readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that 
soda  and  potash  cannot  be  taken  with  im- 
punity day  after  day."  And  an  English 
physician,  in  a  communication  to  the  Oc- 
tober (1890)  number  of  "  Hygiene  "  states 
that  of  late  years  the  country  (England) 
has  been  "  flooded  with  foreign  cocoas  con- 
taminated with  an  admixture  of  alkali." 
The  object  of  the  contamination,  he  says, 
is  this  :  "  Cocoa  does  not  give  an  infusion 
or  decoction,  but  mixed  with  water  is  prac- 
tically a  soup;  it  is  suspended,  not  dis- 
solved. Now,  the  addition  of  an  alkali 
gives  rise  to  a  soap,  in  plain  English,  much 
as  when  common  soap,  a  compound  of  oil 
and  alkalies,  is  mixed  with  water ;  but 
this  alkalized  cocoa  has  an  appearance  of 
strength  which  it  does  not  possess,  and  the 
consumer  hastily  assumes  that  he  is  getting 
ar  more  for  his  money  and  being  supplied 
with  a  much  better  article.  .  .  .  The  recent 
great  improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
cocoa,  by  removing  the  superabundant  oil, 
have  so  much  increased  the  digestibility  of 
this  nutritious  beverage  that  the  last  ex- 
cuse for  the  addition  of  alkalies  and  starch 
is  gone,  and  the  presence  of  the  former, 
besides  being  deleterious,  cannot  answer 
any  purpose  except  giving  an  appearance 
of  fictitious  strength  to  the  resulting  in- 
fusion, or  soup." 

In  an  article  on  "  Cocoa  and  Chocolate," 
in  the  October  number  of  the  same  maga- 
zine, Dr.  Crespi  says:  "The  attempt  to 
prepare  cocoa  in  a  soluble  form  has  tempted 
some  foreign  firms  to  add  alkaline  salts 
freely.  These  salts  cannot  be  recommended 
to  healthy  subjects  as  regular  articles  of 
food." 


The  Birmingham  (England)  "Medical 
Review  "  for  October,  1890,  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  "  Food  and  its  Adulterations,"  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  "  quite  apart  from 
any  question  as  to  the  injury  resulting  to 
the  human  system  from  taking  these  salts 
it  would  be  only  right  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession should  resolutely  discountenance 
the  use  of  any  and  all  secret  preparations 
confessedly  adulterations,  and  adultera- 
tions, too,  of  a  sort  not  justified  by  any  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  circumstances.  .  .  . 
Cocoa  is  only  to  be  recommended  as  a  bev-i 
erage  when  it  is  as  pure  as  possible." 

Quite  recently  a  valuable  little  work  on. 
chocolate  and  cocoa  was  published  in  Ger- 
many. It  described,  with  characteristic 
German  thoroughness,  the  cacao-tree,  th^ 
properties  of  its  fruit,  and  the  various  mod- 
ern methods  of  preparing  the  food  product 
for  the  market.  In  treating  of  f>  the  manu- 
facture of  cocoas  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
their  oil  and  rendered  more  soluble,"  the 
writer  says  :  "  This  branch  of  the  manufac- 
ture  has  recently  undergone  a  great  devel-j 
opment.  Hygiene  appears  to  demand  a 
product  which,  with  a  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  oil,  should  be  further  distinguish- 
ed from  ordinary  chocolate  by  its  readily 
dissolving  in  water,  milk,  etc.,  thereby  being 
much  more  easily  appropriated  by  the  hu- 
man system.  The  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  oil  ought  to  make  it  more  readily  as- 
similated by  the  digestive  system.  Starch* 
cellulose,  and  the  albuminoids  are  of  diffi- 
cult solubility,  and  must  be  converted  intoi 
such  a  form  as  to  be  readily  soluble  in  water. 
This  would  render  them  easy  of  absorption^ 
and  increase  their  efficiency.  In  practice) 
this  end  has  been  sought  in  several  ways.1'. 
.  .  .  The  alkaline  or  chemical  process  "  de-« 
pends  on  the  fact  that  the  roasted  cocoa  is 
treated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  magnesia, 
potash,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  *  *  *  Tl 
cocoa  of  those  manufacturers  who  emplo 
the  alkaline  method  is  sometimes  subjecte 
to  a  perfectly  barbarous  treatment  in  order 
secure  solution  by  means  of  the  alkali.  Fc 
instance,  the  roasted  cocoa-beans  are  boile 
with  an  aqueous  alkaline  solution  ;  the  pr 
duct  is  then  dried,  deprived  of  its  oil,  an 
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afterwards  ground.  Or  the  crushed  cocoa 
is  roasted,  deprived  of  its  oil,  powdered, 
and  boiled  with  water  containing  an  alkali. 
Both  methods  of  treatment  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  destructive  to  those  bodies  which 
are  essential  constituents  of  cocoa.  It  is 
especially  the  cacao-red  which  is  attacked, 
and  with  it  disappears  also  the  aroma." 

It  should  be  added  that  in  the  manufac- 
ure  of  large  quantities  by  the  alkaline  or 
jhemical  method  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  so  regulate  the  heat  in  drying 
,he  cocoa  after  the  chemicals  are  added 
the  material  being  then  in  a  very  sensitive 
state)  as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  being 
scorched  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  burned 
or  fat  is  wholly  indigestible. 
The  deleterious  effects  of  the  chemicals 
used  in  such  processes  have  been  referred 
x>  in  general  terms  ;  something  more  defi- 
nite and  precise  on  that  point  will  be  of  in- 
^rest. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry,  What  is  the  effect 
an  the  system,  especially  on  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane,  of  small  quantities  of 
dilute  alkaline  liquids  taken  frequently  and 
regularly  (for  example,  for  breakfast),  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  in  Boston  says: 
'  I  would  say  that  while  some  persons  and 
certain  conditions  of  the  system  might  bear 
without  injury  dilute  alkaline  liquids  taken 
at  not  frequent  intervals,  yet  the  great  ma- 
jority of  persons  and  those  -with  a  sensitive 
stomach  could  not  bear  the  daily  use  of  such 
liquids  without  serious  injury.  It  would 
produce  gastritis,  or  inflimmation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  of  vary- 
ing degree,  according  to  the  frequency  and 
amount  taken  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 


person.     This  would  be  accompanied  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  and  if 
carried    to  any  Cv>nsiderable  extent,    with 
troublesome  eruption  of  the  skin,  and  not 
infrequently  with  serious  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys.     I  certainly  think 
its  long  continuance  would  be  dangerous." 
Dr.    Sidney  Ringer,  Professor   of  Medi- 
cine  at  University  College,   London,  and 
Physician  to  the  College  Hospital,  perhaps 
the  greatest  English  authority  on  the  action 
of    drugs,     states   in   his   "  Handbook   of 
Therapeutics  "  that  "  the  sustained  admin- 
istration of  alkalies  and  their  carbonates 
renders   the   blood,    it   is   said,  poorer  in 
solids  and  in  red  corpuscles,  and  impairs 
the  nutrition  of  the  body."     Of  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  amtnonia,  and  spirits  of  am- 
monia, he  says  :  "  These  preparations  have 
many  properties  in  common  with  the  alka- 
line, potash,  and  soda  group.     They  possess 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  are  freely  sol- 
uble in  water,  have  a  high  diffusion-power, 
and  dissolve  the  animal  textures   ...  If  ad- 
ministered too  long,  they  excite  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines." 

All  of  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co.'s  Cocoa 
Preparations  are  guaranteed  absolutely  free 
from  all  chemicals.  These  preparations 
have  stood  the  test  of  public  approval  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  are  the 
acknowledged  standard  of  purity  and  ex- 
cellence. The  house  of  WALTER  BAKER  <fc 
Co.  has  always  taken  a  decided  stand 
against  any  and  all  chemically-treated 
cocoas,  and  they  believe  that  the  large  and 
increasing  demand  for  their  goods  has 
proved  that  the  consumer  appreciates  this 
decision 
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"LA  BELLE  CHOCOLAT1ERE  » :    W.  BAKER  &  CO.'S  Registered  Trade-Mark. 

No  Chemicals  are  used  in  any  of  Walter  Baker  &  Co.'s  Chocolate 
and  Cocoa  Preparations. 

These  preparations  have  stood  the  test  of  public  approval  for 
more  titan  one  hundred  years,  and  are  the  acknowledged  standard 
of  purity  and  excellence. 
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N  beginning  a  new  decade,  it  is  due  time  to  recall  to  the  public  the 
record  of  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  OVERLAND'S  existence. 

It  has  been  for  this  long  period  the  only  first-class  magazine  on 
the  Pacific  Coast ;  the  only  permanent  one  in  the  whole  vast  region 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  or  south  of  Philadelphia,  with  all  its  wealth, 
its  dense  population,  its  great  cities.  More  than  once  in  the  Middle 
West  and  in  the  South,  magazines  of  high  standard  have  been  at- 
tempted ;  but  the  only  one  outside  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  that  has  had  any  permanence  is  this  one  at  the  extreme  out- 
t  of  Anglo  Saxon  civilization.  Even  in  the  old  and  lettered  cities 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  magazine  literature  was  not  established 
until  a  generation  of  pioneer  failures  had  prepared  the  ground.  It 
las  been  a  great  achievement,  unique  in  the  history  of  literature,  to 
:hus  hold  the  ground  for  letters  and  thought  in  a  new  community,  in 
the  midst  of  an  overwhelming  industrial  and  material  spirit,  for  a 
Deriod  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  this  without  once  consenting, 
under  whatever  pressure  of  emergency,  to  lower  the  standards  of 
sincerity,  high  purpose,  and  literary  dignity.  No.  other  one  thing  has 
ione  so  much  to  give  California  that  peculiar  distinction  it  holds  in 
the  minds  of  people  all  over  the  English-reading  world ;  for  the  OVER- 
LAND goes  not  only  to  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  Canada,  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  Australia,  but  to  English-reading  people  in  the 
European  capitals,  in  China  and  Japan,  India  and  South  America.  An 
exponent  like  this,  going  forth  month  after  month  for  a  quarter  of  a 
:entury,  from  this  one  alone  of  all  new  countries,  has  made  a  profound 
mpression  upon  the  world. 

This  valuable  magazine  of  the  Pacific  slope,  remarkable  now  with  its  twenty-two  years,  has 
lone  valiant  service  for  the  far  West.  In  addition  to  the  excellence  of  its  literary  work,  it  has 
aken  a  just  pride  in  all  that  enters  into  the  building  up  in  the  best  things  of  the  State  and  the 
>eople  to  whom  it  ministers.  California  owes  an  honest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  OVERLAND 
VloNTHi/y.  .  .  .  The  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  wrought  have  never  been  excelled 
f  equaled.  In  all  this,  such  a  magazine  as  the  OVERHAND  has  played  a  large  part,  and  it  is  but 
simple  justice  to  give  the  credit. — Topeka  Mail. 

Continues  to  be  almost  as  interesting  to  English  as  to  American  readers.  Its  contents  prove 
hat  the  intellectual  growth  of  California  must  be  very  great. — The  Watchman,  Wains. 

One  of  the  great  American  magazines. — London  Athenaeum, 

That  ably  conducted  San  Francisco  Magazine  is  read  with  interest  everywhere,  and  is  of  the 
lighest  order  of  excellence.  —  The  Daily  Press,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

A  most  creditable  serial,  and  well  fitted  to  promote  both  the  social  and  literary  development 
>f  the  great  Western  State  in  which  it  is  published. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  is  an  excellent  leader  and  interpreter  of  the  advancing  literary 
ife  of  the  Western  Coast. — Boston  Traveler. 

Special  announcements  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  1891  will  be  better  and  more  fully 
illustrated  than  it  has  ever  been.  Illustration  of  real  merit  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties  on  this  Coast,  which  the  OVERLAND  has  already 
to  a  considerable  extent  surmounted,  its  best  work  in  this  line  excel- 
ling anything  else  that  has  been  done  here. 

The  illustrations  are  very  good. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Very  good  photogravures. — S.  F.  Bulletin. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  distinctly  successful  specimens  of  photogravure  art.   j 
N.  Y.  Union. 

These  illustrations  are  the  first  practical  and'  successful  attempt  to  put  into  a  Western  publi- 
cation work  that  will  stand  beside  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country. — San  Bernardino  Gazette,  j 

The  illustrations  are  truthful  and  satisfying  to  look  upon. — Literary  World,  Boston. 

During  the  coming  year,  two  series  of  illustrated  articles  will  be 
published : 

1.  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. — Articles  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  the  conipletest  information,  but  written  in  a  descrip- 
tive way,  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Dairy  Farms  of  California,  the 
Salmon  Canneries  of  the  Northwest,  Ship-building  and  California's 
Contribution  to  the  Navy,  Mining,  etc.     The  first  of  these,  which  is 
announced  for  the  February  number,  is  : 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA,  by  Ninetta  Barnes. 

2.  OUTING  AND  RECREATION. — Articles  full  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions, descriptive  of  Duck  Shooting,  Horses  and  Racing,  Trout  Fish- 
ing, Yachting,  Deer,  etc.     The  first  of  these  will  be 

THE  PARK  AND  PLEASURE  DRIVES  of  San  Francisco :  to  appear  in 
March. 

IiITERflHV  FEATURES. 

STORIES  AND  POEMS. — The  fiction  of  the  OVERLAND  has  always 
been  notable  for  a  vigor  and  freshness  peculiarly  its  own.  Not  only 
the  tales  of  early  life  in  the  mines  and  on  the  border,  but  the  life  of 
California  of  today  offers  a  rich  field  for  the  literary  student.  Such 
comment  as  the  following  is  constant  on  the  OVERLAND'S  stories  and 
poems : 

Poetry  is  at  home  in  New  England  ;  romance  in  California.  The  OVERLAND  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  civilization  newer  than  New  England  ever  knew  in  its  newest  days.  California  genius  is' 
bold,  defiant  and  romantic.  It  realizes  that  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies.  Its  future  is 
full  of  power  and  fertility. — St.  Loins  Globe  Democrat. 

Not  tales  about  the  West  by  writers  from  the  East,  but  real  "  coast  "  yarns,  full  of  the  un-j 
expected  in  incident,  character,  and  treatment. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Any  Eastern  magazine  might  congratulate  itself,  its  readers  would  have  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, if  its  pages  were  re-vivified  by  such  an  excellent  piece  of  work  as  Cherokee  Bob,  the  Origi- 
nal of  Jack  Hamlin. — Hartford  Conrant. 

The  poetry  is  good,  the  fiction  has  a  distinctive  quality  of  its  own,  and  all  racy  of  the  West. 
Toronto  Week. 

Short  stories  and  sketches,  which  have  become  so  attractive  a  feature  of  the  magazine. — 
S.  F.  Chroniccle. 

The  first  series  of  the  OVERLAND  used  to  be  famous  for  its  short  stories,  and  the  present 
OVERLAND  compares  very  favorably,  in  this  respect,  for  freshness  and  originality,  with  the  best 
of  Eastern  magazines. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

On  the  basis  of  originality  and  individuality  that  makes  it  a  unique  magazine  in  the  period- 
cal  world. — American  Register,  Paris. 


SKETCH  AND  DESCRIPTION. — Besides  its  illustrated  descriptive  ar- 
ticles, the  OVERLAND  will  continue  to  publish  bright  and  picturesque 
sketches  of  phases  of  Pacific  life  and  character,  and  descriptions  of 
the  natural  features,  and  the  growth  and  possibilities  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  Coast ;  Indian  customs  and  surroundings,  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Pacific  Islands  and  Islanders,  Alaska  and  Mexico  and  South 
America,  all  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  material  in  this  field. 

TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  EXPLORATION. — The  field  of  the  OVER- 
LAND is  especially  rich  in  this  respect.  Not  only  the  exciting  scenes 
of  early  days,  when  the  Argonauts  came  across  the  plains,  and  by 
perilous  sea  voyages,  but  the  episodes  of  frontier  life,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  unfamiliar  regions  penetrated  in  the  great  regions  about  the 
Pacific,  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

Outdoor  studies,  breezy  and  picturesque,  pioneer  reminiscences,  and  tales  of  the  mining 
camps. — People 's  Voice,  Maryland. 

So  thoroughly  dipped  in  the  grandeur  of  California  scenery,  that  one  feela  like  packing  his 
trunk  and  leaving  for  that  section  of  the  world  at  once. — Memphis  Times. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  magazines.  Its  pages  reflect  the  life,  thought,  scenery,  and 
peculiar  social  and  industrial  developments  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  with  all  its  strong  and  grate- 
ful flavor  of  locality,  it  is  more  than  a  provincial  publication,  and  evidently  has  an  assured  and 
prosperous  future. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

HISTORICAL. — Studies  of  disputed  historical  points  in  the  history 
of  this  coast.  Personal  reminiscences  of  life  among  the  mines,  or 
on  the  frontier.  These  reminiscences,  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  sought  out  and  printed  in  the  OVERLAND,  preserve  to  the 
future  not  only  facts  that  would  else  be  lost,  but  the  tone  and  spirit 
that  would  disappear  with  the  builders  of  the  State,  now  passing 
away,  which  could  never  be  quite  truly  recovered  either  by  historian 
or  novelist. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS. — The  discussion  of  these 
problems  from  the  Pacific  Coast  point  of  view  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  services  the  OVERLAND  has  rendered  the  section.  It 
is  recognized  throughout  the  Hast  and  Europe  as  being  the  leading 
exponent  of  Western  thought,  and  its  articles  are  indexed  by  all  the 
great  libraries  as  the  standard  and  permanent  authority  upon  these 
topics. 

Social  subjects  are  prominent.  .  .  .  There  is  decided  ability  in  its  treatment  of  the 
special  subjects  selected. — Congregationalist,  Boston. 

The  OVERHAND,  which  is  the  leading  magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  offers  for  1890  a  great 
variety  of  valuable  articles  in  regard  to  the  industrial,  historical,  mining,  and  other  interests  of 
the  Western  half  of  our  continent.  Illustrations  are  freely  used,  whenever  they  can  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  reading  matter. — Portland  Transcript. 

Its  high  literary  standard,  the  dignified  and  moderate  temper  it  has  always  maintained,  its 
policy  of  impartial  hearing  of  both  sides,  and  its  absolute  independence  of  any  private  or  party 
interests,  make  it  a  peculiarly  fit  and  influential  organ  for  well-considered  articles  bearing  upon  the 
public  interests  of  the  coast. —  The  Week,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  OvERiyAND  is  becoming  almost  as  a  great  favorite  with  Eastern  readers  as  with  its  own 
Western  constituency,  for  its  able  and  conservative  conduct,  and  its  entertaining  and  valuable 
articles  on  social  phases  of  the  Pacific  Coast. — Akron  (Ohio]  Gazette. 


CRITICISM,  EDITORIAL  COMMENT,  ETC.  —  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
union  of  intelligence  and  unconventionality  in  the  best  California  life 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  literary  freshness  of  the  OVERLAND,  its 
discriminating  and  scholarly  tone,  in  critical  articles,  reviews,  and 
editorial  comments  should  be  a  quality  especially  noted.  In  literary 
criticism  no  journal  in  the  country  stands  higher.  Special  remarks 
upon  its  "just,  intelligent,  and  readable  "  reviews,  (Hartford  Times), 
are  among  the  most  numerous  press  comments.  The  criticism  of 
the  OVERLAND  may  be  depended  on  to  be  absolutely  honest,  written 
in  the  interest  of  no  publisher  or  literary  coterie,  and  with  the  sole 
effort  to  give  the  reader  a  trustworthy  guide  in  his  selection  of  books. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  written  by  trained  specialists  in  each  subject. 

The  criticism  is  far  above  the  average  of  literary  work  in  magazines.  —  S.  F.  Chronicle. 

The  reviews  in  the  OVERHAND  are  always  readable  as  literary  articles,  as  well  as  book 
notices.—  The  Critic,  N.  V. 

The  OVERHAND  book-reviews  are  always  independent,  strict  in  judgment,  but  not  at  all  of 
the  satiric,  slashing  order.  —  Pajaronian,  Watsonville  . 

The  editorial  pages  of  the  OVERLAND  are  always  bright  and  readable,  and  the  book-reviews 
exceptionally  good.  —  Lewiston  Journal,  Maine. 

Vigorous  editorials  and  thorough  book-reviews.  —  Sacramento  Record-Union. 

R^TICIiES  I 


Cherokee  Bob,  The  Original  Jack  Hamlin,  M.  W.  Skinn. 

Concealed  Weapons  and  Crime  James  O  Meara. 

Hypnotism,  J.  Preston  Moore. 

The  Iron  M  older  s'  Strike,  F.  I.  I  assault. 

Deer  and  Deer  Hunting  in  California,/.  A.  A.  Robinson. 

The  Boom  in  Western  Washington,  John  S.  Hittell. 

The  "  Pious  Fund  "  of  California,  John  T.  Doyle. 

The  "  Bears  "  and  the  Historians,  M.  W.  Shinn. 

Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  Horace  Davis. 

The  Navajo  Indians,  M.J.  Riordan. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Charles  H.  Stockton. 

-Zola's  Rougon-Macquart  Family,  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Should  We  Possess  Lower  California  ?  John  M.  Ellicott. 

The  Inquisition  in  Mexico,  Arthur  Howard  Noll. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Conquest,  John  Bidwell. 

The  Lessons  of  1890,  Henry  J.  Philpott. 

Sealskin  Annie,  Flora  Haines  Longhead. 

A  Set  of  Born  Fools,  Anna  C.  Murphy. 

How  I  Brought  my  Partner  Safe  Home,  F.  M.  Stocking. 

A  Girl's  Letters  from  Nauvoo,  Charlotte  Haven. 


Subscription  $4.00  a  year.     Single  number,  35  cents. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  Publishing  Company, 
420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 


ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  re- 
sults when  Syrupof  Figs 
Jis  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
refreshing   to   the 


taste,  and  acts  gently  yet  promptly  on  the 
Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the 
system  effectually,dispels  colds, headaches 
and  fevers,  and  cures  habitual  constipation. 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  the  only  remedy  of  its 
kind  ever  produced,  pleasing'to  the  taste 
and  acceptable  to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
Prepared  only  from  the  most  healthy  and 
agreeable  substances,  its  many  excellent 
qualities  commend  it  to  all, and  have  made 

it  the  most   popular  remedy  known.     Syrup  of  Figs  is  for* 

sale  in  50c.  and  $1  bottles   by  all  leading  druggists. 

reliable  druggist  who  may  not  have 

it  on  hand  will  procure  it  promptly 
for  any  one  who  wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not 
accept  any  substitute. 

RECAMIER  CREAM, 

for  the  complexion,  has  no  equal  as  a  beautifier. 
It  contains  nothing  that  would  hurt  the  skin  of 
an  infant.  Adelina  Patti,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Fan- 
ny Davenport,  Lillie  Langtry,  Agnes  Booth, 
Modjeska,  and  hundreds  of  other  leading  artistes 
of  the  world,  after 'a  thorough  trial  have  enthus;- 
astically  indorsed  Recamier  Cream. 

Ladies  will  find  Recamier  Cream  a  perfect 
emollient  for  the  skin.  Apply  it  at  night,  and 
wash  it  off  in  the  morning.  It 
is  not  a  cosmetic. 

$1.50  per  jar  at  all  druggists 
and  fancy  goods  dealers,  or  sent 
by  mail  by  TRADE  MARK. 

HARRIET    HUBBARD    AYER, 
305  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Send  for  pamphlet  of  RECAMIER    TOILET  PREPARATIONS. 


amma 
uses 
Mr-sAYERS 
RECAMIER 

CREAM. 


Yes,    my  little  dear,  and  so 
lo   housands  of  other  mammas. 


We  Scrub 
Only  with 


Because  we  have  found  nothing  which  is  harmless,  that  will  make  things 
perfectly  clean  with  so  little  labor  in  so  short  a  time  ;  besides,  it  is  economical  and 
makes  the  work  easy. 

Do  yOU  SUppOSe— that  anything  could  attain  such  popularity  as  PEARLINE 
enjoys,  and  hold  it,  without  wonderful  merit — that  people  would  use  it  year  after 
year  were  it  harmful  to  fabric  or  hands — that  the  hundreds  of  imitations  are  attracted 
by  anything  but  its  wonderful  success  ? 

lOU  11  UO  Well  to  use  Pearline — see  that  your  servants  use  it,  and  insist  that 
they  do  not  use  the  imitations  which  they  are  often  induced  to  try  because  of  the 
worthless  prize  accompanying  it,  or  by  the  glib  and  false  argument  of  some  peddler. 

Remember,  PEARLINE  Is  never  peddled.  i3S  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


0,  SAY,  lave  yon  SEEN 


A    $500    HOUSE. 


"  HOUSES  AND  60TTAGES  " 

102  pages,  fSxio  inches)?  containing  a  great 
variety  of  New  Plans,  both  in  cost  and  style. 
So  different  from  the  stereotyped  class.  Rang- 
ing in  cost  $300,  $500,  $800  ;  nine  under  $ioco, 
up  to  $6000  and  $8000.  Price  for  full  s>ize, 
details,  plans,  etc.,  given.  Description  and 
estimates  in  full. 

PRICE,     SI. 25. 

Two-cent  stamps  taken  for  uneven  change. 

D.  S.  HOPKINS, 

Monroe    Street, 
GRAND   RAPIDS,    MICH. 


The    coming   Piano   is    the    "  MALCOLM   LOVE. " 
Noted  for  tone,  touch  and  durability.    Send  for  cat- 
alogue. Factory  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues.  Tableaus,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.    Best  nut.    Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON,  Chicago,  111. 


D.  F.  FOLEY  &  CO. 

•o\  CLEBR ATED  GOLD  PENS. 

ABSOLUTELY  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

INSIST  ON  GETTING  THE  GENUINE, 

OATJTION-FOLEY  PENS,-Be  sure  the  pens  are  stamped  D.  F.  FOLEY  &  CO. 

Also  Wholesale  Agents  PAUL  E.  WLRT  FOUNTAIN  PEN?. 

FOR    SALE    BY    LEADING    DEALERS    EVERYWHERE. 


55000 
SOLD 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Brilliant  and 
musical ;  tone  of  rare  sympathetic  quality  ;  beau- 
tiful for  vocal  accompaniment.  Durably  con- 
structed of  finest  material  by  most  skilful  work- 
men. Exceptional  in  retaining  original  richness 
and  fulness  of  tone.  Eequire  tuning  less  often 
than  any  other  piano.  MODERATE  PRICES.  REA- 
SONABLE TERMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON 

I74TREMONT  ST 
NEW  YORK 
92  FIFTH  AVE. 


PIANOS 


B&H1AMP 


WORLD  RENOWNED. 

ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE 

THE  BEST. 


Brightest 

Simplest   Construction, 
Flandsoment    Designs, 
Finest    Finish, 

Largest   Variety. 
Every  Lamp  is  Stamped 


"Tlxe>    DB.  <* 

TAKE   NO   OTHER. 
SOLD  BY  LEADING  HOUSES  EVERYWHERE 


S'UFACTUEKD  : 


BRADLEY  &  HUBBARD  MFG.  GO,, 

|       New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.        Factories,  Meriden,  Ct 


COWDREY'S 


Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing, 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef. 
Pea. 
Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
Soup&Bouil.  , 
Clam  Broth. 
Mulligatawny, 
Puree  of 
Game. 

Samples  mailed  on  receipt  of  15c.  to  pay  postage. 
E.    T.    COWDBEY    CO.,    Boston,    U.  S.  A. 


ED.  PINAUD, 

PARIS,  37  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg 


OPIUAIIIVN   Celebrated  Perfumes 
•   1  llinUlJ   U    Violet  of  Parma,  Ixora  Breoni. 


PINAHU'S    Quinine    Water. 

"    1  111  HU  U  U  The  World  renowned  Hair  Tonic 


ED  PINAUD'S  Elixir'  Dentifrice- 

UU,    J.  XJ.1.U.LHJ  iThe  best  preparation  for  the  Teeth 

ED.  HMD'S 


Ixora    Soap. 

The  Best  Soap  Known. 
FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 


THE     GLEN     SPRINGS     SANITARIUM- 

All  the  most  approved  therapeutic  appliances  and  modern 
improvements.     Valuable  Mineral  Springs.     Salt  and  Iron 
Baths.     Cuisine  Unsurpassed.    Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet. 
War.  E.  LEFFINGWELL,  Manager,    WATKINS,  N.  Y. 


THE 


Pinless 
Clothes  Line 

Is  the  only  line  ever  invented  that  holds  the  clothes 
without  pins;  a  perfect  success;  patent  recently 
issued  ;  sold  only  by 


to  whom  the  exclusive  right  is  given  ;  on  receipt  of 
59  cents  we  will  send  a  sample  line  by  mail;  also, 
circulars,  price  list  and  terms  to  agents  ;  secure 
your  territory  at  once.  Address  THE  PINLESS 
CLOTHES  LINE  COMPANY,  17  Hermon  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

THE    IMPROVED    COMBINED 

AWNING  AND  BLIND 

Is  fitted  with  chain  con- 
nections :  is  strong, 
durable,  light  and 
handsome.  l\ 

meets  the  approval  of 
leading  architects  and 
is  unequaled  by  any 

awning,  inside  or 
outside  shutter 

now  in  use.     It  is  more 
easily  handled  than  the 
common      awning,      is- 
simple  in  construction. 
With  care  it  will  last  in 
.;/!,     perfect     condition    for 
1     years.      Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

BALTIMORE   BLIND    AND    AWNING    COMPANY, 
26  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

50.   PER    COPY. 

Music  mailed  to  any  address.    Selection  of  over  2,500  copie 
Ciita  ogue  mailed  free. 
SIEGEL  &  CO.,  77th  St.  &  SdAve.,  NEW  YORK. 


TDISO'S  REMEDY  FOR  CATARRH.— Best.  Easiest 
JT  to  use.  Cheapest.  Relief  is  immediate.  A  cure  is 
certain.  For  Cold  in  the  Head  it  has  no  equal. 


C  ATA  R  R  H 


It  is  an  Ointment,  of  which  a  small  particle  is  applied 
to  the  nostrils.  Price,  50c.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent 
by  mail.  Address,  E.  T.  HAZELTINE,  Warren,  Pa. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE.  The  only  Safe,  Sure,  anii  reliable  Pill  for  sale. 
Ladled,  ask  Druggist  for  Clticltester't  English  Diamond  Brand  iu  Red  and  Gold  metalli 
boxes  sealed  with  blue  ribbon.  Take  no  ether  kind.  Refuse  Substitutions  and  Imitation 

All  pills  in  pasteboard  boxes,  pink  wrappers,  are  daneerouN  counterfeit**.  At  Druggists,  or  send  as 
4c.  in  stamps  for  particulars,  testimonials.  And  "Relief  for  Ladlem"  in  letter,  by  return  .Mull. 
1O.OOO  Testimonials.  Name  Paper.  CHICHESTER  CH EM  1C AL  Co.,  Madlunn  Square. 

Sold  br  all  Local  l>ruKjcl»t*.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Hew  York's  Hew  Wonder  of  the  World! 


HOTEL  Overlooking  Csntral 
Park,  Fifth  Avenue,  58th 

and  59th  sts..  New 
fork,    HIGHEST 

CLASS. 
ABSOVJTELY 


•  S.000,0 

On  American  and 
European  Plans. 

Within  half 
block  6th  Ave.  Blo- 
ated K.  K.  terminus. 
5th  Ave.  Stages  and  Cross 


FIRE-PROOF.  ^   Town  Cars  pass  doors. 

"The  most' magnificently  and  luxuriously  appointed, 
and  most  perfectly  equipped  hotel  in  the  world.  -* 

Setd  KifUltr 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER   BEACH,   PROPRIETOR. 

AUEftlGAN  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  $2.50  per  Day, 

Ooach  and  Carriage  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


You  RKAD   KRENCH? 


LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  is  a  handsome  monthly  magazine  of 
literature,  science  and  art.  It  is  chiefly  eclectic  and  of  wide 
scope.  It  reprints  the  best  from  the  great  French  Reviews.  Its  orig- 
inal matter  covers  studies  in  language  and  liierature  ;  Reviews  Biblio- 
graphique,  Politique  et  Philosophiquc,  and  des  Sciences  ;  Chroniques  ;  and 
a  Boite  aux  Lettres.  The  fiction  and  the  plays  printed  are  of  the  purest 
as  well  as  the  best,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  magazine  is  of  the 
highest.  It  is  adapted  for  circles,  schools,  seminaries  and  coleges,  as 
well  as  for  private  reading. 

loo  pages.     Subscription,  $4.00  a  year.     Single  numbers,  35  cents.     The  trade  supplied  by  the  American 
Nev\  s  Co.     Give  your  Dealer  a  positive  order. 

A     FEW     PRESS     COMMENTS. 


A  new  periodical  whose  usefulness  and  pleasure-giving 
qualities  are  likely  to  tatract  literary  attention. —  Inde- 
pendent, [New  York]. 

This  new  magazine  gives  the  best  of  French  literature. 
— Baltimore  A  ttierican. 

It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  its  contents  are  varied 
and  interesting,  and  of  a  high  order  of  literary  merit. 
— Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

The  articles  reproduced  are  from  the  best  French 
periodicals,  and  trora  a  splendid  collection  to  help  along 


those  who  are  learning  to  read,  write  and  talk  French. 
— San  Francisco  Call. 

LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  will  find  a  ready  welcome  not 
only  in  schools,  but  among  all  readers  of  the  French 
language  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  French 
literature  of  the  best  kind. — Boston  Journal. 

LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  may  be  classed  at  once  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  readers  of  French  who  have  not  the 
command  of  an  extended  list  of  magazines  and  critical 
periodical  reviews. — Boston  Beacon. 


We  will  mail  three  specimen  copies  on  receipt  0/50  cents. 
REVUE    FRANCAISE    CO.,    3    East   Fourteenth    Street,    N.  Y. 


The    Overland    Monthly 


contains     more     information 
about  Pacific   Coast   Matters 
than    any   other  publication   in  American. 


$600  STEAM  LAUNCH^ 

FREE! 


HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  WEIGH? 

WB  will  gi«e  every  person  making  a  purchaae  ol  <a  by  July  1st,  1891 
a  CUES 5  on  lu  "eight,  tho  one  gucaung 
nearest  to  get  It.  P  O  8.  can  Detroit 


WE  carry  the  most  oompleui  lino  of  Boat.,  0»r»  of  all  klnda, 
Oar  Lock*  ; in  iron,  brass  f»nd  nickel  plate!  Boat  Trimmlwgm.  «tc. 
No  matter  whuv  you  purchase,  if  only  2Sc..  you  have  a  gueaa  , 
Our  prices  aa  cbnnp  iu>  the  cheapntt.     Ooodi  as  One  u  the  beel 
H ,Sb  TO  >oo  ro»T«  in  arocK. 


Every  person  has 
equal  chances,  no 
matter  where  they 
live,  as  the  boat  will 
T.o«?  not  be  completed 
until  all  Guesses  are 


THE  DAVIS  BOAT  &  OAR  COMPANY, 


uutoiir  womca  or  T«  uuo 


.DETROIT.  MICH.,  U.S.A.      in. 


QEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

T  LAWN  TENNIS,  BASE  BALL, 
"    TENTS 


FISHING 

TACKLE.       _ 

BOYS'  i.l  lii.  SAFETY,  with  Brake  and  Mud  Guards,  $1  8.OO 
d  GIRLS'2  tin., Rail  Hearines.Dlamond  Frame22.2O 
Bearlncs,    2  I  .60 
s  AM,  wrpr.48  OO 
ALL  over,    55   2O 

E,  0,  MEAGHAM  ARMS  GO,,ST.LOUIS,MO, 


BOYS 

HOYS'  and  (.MILS'  •_><;  I,,.,  adjustable  ( 
(iKNTS-  imrt  LAWKS'  28  In..  Ball  Bear 

<;KNTS'  or  LAWKS'  so  in.,  Bali  B 


QT7T7BTOQ ^ 

O  1  M7«Yr^O         100    Rare    Varl- 

etlos    China,    Nicaragua,    Honduras,  Old 
Japan   and  Egypt,  Bosnia,  Peru,  Orange 
[Hawaii,  fine  old  U.  8.,  Interior,  Treasur 
V.  O.,  War,  etc.,  with  elegant  Stamp  Albu 
lonly    25c.      100    assorted     rare    Mrxiro 
Ceylon,  Guiana,  Turkey,  Costa-Rica,  etc. 
only  lOc.     Large  new  20  page    Price-List^ 
etc.,  FREE!      AGENTS  WANTED   at  33  1-3 
per  cent  com.     STANDARD  STAMP  GO.,  re- 
moved to  923-925  Lasalle  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


PAIN  T 


DIXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

\Vaferwill  run  from  It  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double 
tin-  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  Jive 
timeslonger.  Equally  usefnlforanyiron  work.  Bend  for 
circulars.  Jos.  DIXON  CUUCIULE  Co.,  Jersey  City,  1C.  J. 

THE  GREAT 

GERMAN 

HEADACHE 

CURE. 

For  Men  and  Women,   Merchants,  Lawyers,  Teachers, 
ditors,  Doctors,  School  Children- 


KOPFALINE 


perj  body, 
ures  Nervous, 
ick,  Malarial, 
nd  every  form 
'  Headache. 


IF  NOT  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST,  SEND 

25c.  FOR  IT  TO 

WINKELMANN  &  BROWN 

DRUG  COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE,    MO. 


TOKOLOGY,  a  complete  Ladies'  Guide  in 
ealth  and  disease.  Lizzie  N.  Armstrong  writes; 
If  I  knew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of  innumer- 
Dle  children  it  would  have  no  terrors  for  me,  so 
reat  is  my  confidence  in  the  science  of  TOKOL- 
GY.  I  have  a  strong,  healthy  baby  boy,  who 
as  never  been  sick  a  minute."  Bought  from 
.gents  or  direct  of  us.  $2.75.  Sample  pages  free. 

Alice  B.  Mam  &  Co.,  161  La  salle  St.,  Chicago. 


100 


iON'GS(n.2alil«).  1  nk.  M.j  I.  0.  U  Home  Cat,,,.  A 
lirtation,,«w.  20  Fin.  Plioto..  (ariw  I II .  Cat. .  Lore™'  Tele; 
5  Version!  of  Lo.n.allluc.  EA.STEUN  SUPPLY  CO..L». 


•NEW 


THIS  IS  NOT  AN 


IDLE 


To  be  convinced  of  this  send 
to  WM.  H.  PARMENTER,  50 
State  St.,  Boston,  Mass,  for 
circulars  explaining  the  busi- 
ness of  the  WINNER  INVEST- 
MENT Co. 

Mailed  free  to  any  address. 


This  company  does  not 
andle  Farm  Mortgages,  hut 
ity  Investments  only.  THE 
TINNER  COMPANY  has  paid 
.s  investors  over  Two  Mil- 
on  Dollars  in  profits  since 
*83,  without  a  single  case 
E  loss. 


TALE  OF  IDLE 


MONEY 


8 ABBOTT'S gDRY  PLATES 
^  "CELLULOID"  FILMS, 


CARBUTT'S    ORTHO-PLATES   and    FILMS 

are  now  the  favorites  with  all  bright  Professionals  and 

Amateurs.  Ask  yonrdealer  for  them  and  take  110  other. 

Write  for  reduced  price  list. 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia. 


POBCI  KKAKU  OK  HAIR. 

bald.  J.  T.  Big«,  Bryan.  Tex..  Or 
8.  John  MilUrJ.  ,ay,.  Prof.  Dyke 
Eliiir  ha.  produced  a  heavy  motistar] 
CD  my  upper  lip  in  4  weeks.  " 


KITIIKK  SKX.    ANYBODY. 

Prof.  Dyke'.  Eliiir  grows  the  heatient 


Smith  .llfo.l'n. Hahitinc.Ills 


OLI)ER'  nicely  nickel  plated  full 
I  set  with  screws  complete  to  any 
address  for  10  cts.    Agents  wanted. 

T.  M.  GANDY.  CHESTER,  CONN. 


CRUZY  WORK 


60  assorted,  beautiful  Silk  and  Satin  pcs. 

_  enough  to  cover  MM  sq.  in.,  25c.  ;  best 
pcs.  and  larger  pack,  $1.  Letnaric's  Silk  Mill,  Little  Ferry, 
N.J. 


k — Mall  stamp  for  Healed  instruction* 
how  to  enlarge  your  bust  five  inches, 
c"Km»a'*bnst.di<Teloper;  Cosmet- 

_  ra  humbugs,  oura  piarmnteed  op  money 

Irefunded.    "£MA  "  I*lu*  Bi»»E,  224Tr«mo««  St.,  Boston. 

Our  24-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  for  six  cts. 

n  A  T  l~  kITO    THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington 
HI*  I    r  N  I  N    D.  C.    No  atty's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 

•    •*  •    *•••  t  \J  tamed.     Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


•n  A  mT^irrriO  FBANELINH.  HOUGH, WASHINGTON,  B.C. 

r  A    I   JjlN  1  O  l»"No  Attorney's  Fee   until    Patent  ob- 
*          tained.     Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


EUROPE,  THE  HOLYLAND,  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Select  parties;  best  ticketing  facilities;  ocean  tickets. 
H.  GAZE  &  SON,  940    BROADWAY.  N   Y.  (ESTAB   1844) 

96  Plans  cocrTHnvdHouses 

becorating.etc.  Post  free  $i.  The  Builder.jS  Maiden  Lane.N.Y. 


cost, 


Kf\n  Oamni.  Trick..  Sonp.  Connndrnnn.  Anto.  S.lectionK,  LoT«*(T.I.  Dre.olc 
5OOa..,i  Si,  D-IIMB.S-  rrlin  KIT.IOM  .':i..'i  riu,hll,.w,  «ol.|€nC!.,h 
Floral  Motto  Caid>.  Scrap  I'ictur«iilU.CM»logi,e  2o.  frsnklin  P*  tg.  Co.NonUaTen.Ct, 


EPILEPSY, 


Dr.  WILLIAMSON'S 
SANITARIUM, 

New  London,  Conn.  Conducted  on  the  German  system. 
Number  limited.     Every  home  comfort.      Circular  free. 

?cnd  for  stamp  selections  on  approval, 
•lure  to  please.  33  1-3  per  c.  commission. 
10  var.  Mexico,  lOc ;  Mexico  1864,4  var.  com- 
olete,20c.  Price-lists  and  premium  offers 
•ree.  Address  MOUND  CITY  STAMP 
CO.,  1501  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Elegant  Cat  in  Colors  of  Imported 
Indian  Games  only  lOc.  The  only  one 
in  the  world.      Circulars  and  article, 
'  saves  one-half  the  feed,  free. 
P.  A.  WEBSTEK,  CAZKNOVIA,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY; 


1HE  ONLY  MECHANICAL  SPELLER  in  the 

world   is   the    EDUCATIONAL    MARVEL.      Price,  $i. 
Address,  Kindergarten  Novelty  Co.,  Ltd.,  Phila. 


ALPINES 


and  SUB- ALPINES 

ofN.A.  Herbaceous,  BOR  A  Aquatic, 

Ferns.  Lilies,  Ac.    Our  little  book  or 

Natives,  with  engraving  of  Nursery,  tells  how  we  grow  them. 
1  stamps.    GILIETT  &  HORSFOB.D.  Southwick.  Mass. 


TREES 


ORNAMENTAL} 

Fruit&NutBearing; 


DECIDUOUS  and 
EVERCJRKEJV. 

Including  the 
>  New  Chestnut 
j  NUMBO. 

HEDGING,  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  and  VINES. 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS  in  variety,  ASPARAGUS,  etc. 

An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue  nnrt  Planters  IJuide,  FREE. 

The  WM,  H,  MOON  COMPANY,  Morrisville,  Bueks  County,  Penna. 


BARRY'S       RICOPHEROUS 


BARCLAY 


New  York. 


HAIR 

AND 

S  K  I  N 

ESTABLISHED  18  6 1 


BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 


LABELLED  1-2  LB.  TINS  ONLY. 


BUY  THE  WRINGER  STAHVAETS 
IBS  MOST  LABOR 
OUR  PURCHASE  GEAR 

JPJSaves  halt  the  labor  of  other  wringers 
and  costs  but  little  more.  Crank  is  not 
attached  to  either  roll. 

EM  P  T  T?  "E  Does  not  GREASE 
tt  f  J.  A  A       «ie  CLOTHES. 

Solid  White  Rubber  Rolls.    Warranted. 


^°« DAISY  "»nd  "VOLUNTEER"  WRING- 
ERS, Clothe*  Drying  Hurt>,  etc.  Agents  wanted 
everywhere.  EiU'llJE  Wltl> tJEK  CO.,  Auburn,  N. Y. 


$85 


Diamond 


$85 


Diamond  Fi 
Tart 


rarne,  Steel  Drop  Forgings,  Steel  Tubing,  Adjustable  Rail  Bearings  to  all  Running 
ts,  including  Pedals.    Suspension  Saddle.    Finest  material  money  can  buy. 
Finished  in  enamel  and  nickel. 

Strictly  high  grade  in  every  particular.  No  better  machine  made  at  any  price. 


Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  our  lOO-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  \ 


oTOW.1V 


|  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers,  Sporting  Coods  of  all   kinds,  etc. 
1?.      TLXWEJ^L,      AT11MS      CO.,       BOSTO1V, 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES. 


The 
of  the 


alp. 
,ih,  Ireck 


Id  for  the  treatment 
,  iiiuUs,  warts,  luperlluous  hi 
•  nkle-,  red 


birthmarks,  moih,  freckles,  pimple».  wrinkle-,  red  m>se,  red 
Teini  oily  skin,  »cnr,  blackheads,  barbers'  itch,  scars,  pit- 
tings  powder  marks,  facial  development,  etc.  Consultation 
Free,  at  office  or  by  letter.  128-page  Book  on  all  Skin  and 
Scalp  Affections  and  their  Treatment  »ent  (sealed)  for  lOc. 
JOHN  H.  WOODBUKY,  Derrnatologi.t, 

133  W.  48d  St.,  N. Y.  City 


Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

For  the  Skin  and  Scalp. 

Prepared  by  a  Dermatologist  with  20  years'  ex- 
lerience.  Highly  indorsed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  unequaled  as  a  remedy  for  eczema, 
scaldbead,  oily  skin,  pimples,  flesh  werms,  ugly 
complexion,  etc.  Indispensable  as  a  toilet  article, 
and  a  sure  preventive  of  all  diseases  of  the  skin. 

At  Druggists  or  by  mail.    Price    50c. 


WATT'S 

GLYCERINE  JELLY 

OF  VIOLETS. 

The  nvPt  elegant  preparation  for 
keeping  the  skin  velvety  soft.  Cures 
and  prevents  chapped  skin,  lips. 
aiifi  all  roughi  e*s  caused  by  cold 
winds  :  us  d  by  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs. 
Potter,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  etc.  On 
sale  dy  all  druggists  or  by  mail,  25  cents. 

1O  N.  Broart.  street,  1'liiladelphia.. 
Watt's  Peptonized  Soda  Mint  Pellets  Cure  Dyspepsia. 


•mi-.  «ii«K.\'r  r.vt: 

Assures      Iii-l:int      Brillianoy,      Beauty      and 
NtreiiKth     to     the     Eve. 

Positive  cure  for  Bloodshot  and  Red  and  Diseased  Eye^ 
lids.  Eminent  Oculists'  examination  and  samples  free  at 
MainOmce,  45  E.  «O*h  Street,  Wew  York.  Sold  by 
Leading  nrngsists  and  Toilet  Bazaars.  "Write  for  pamphlet. 
Guaranteed  positively  Harmless.  Price  $  1.00. 


ESTERBROOK'S 


N.  Y.          THE  BEST  MADE. 


Dr,  Chase's 


New  and 
Complete 


Receipt  Book 


AXI>  HOUSEHOLD  I'll  YM<  I  A  \. 

The  great  work  of  his  life.  Nearly  900  pages.  The  greatest 
selling  book  in  the  market  today.  Big  terms  to  agents.  Print- 
ed in  English  and  German.  Mention  this  magazine  F.  B. 
DICKERSON  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PARK'S 


XEW  ROSE  BUDGET,  all  about 
Roses.   A  complete  guide  to  their  suc- 

-  ,T  r- —     cessful  culture,  superbly  illustrated, 

only  10  cts     or  with   two   choice    Rose's,  25  cts.  18 
•plendld  ROS.-S,  finest  named  sorts,$l.OO.  Ordernow. 
Tell  your  friends,  o.  -^r,  PARK,  I.IBOXIA,  PA. 
p.s  —  P»fk's  Floral  Oulde  with  package  of  mixed 
seeds  and  seed  certificate,  all  for  two  stamps 
Park's  Floral  Magazine,  1  yr.  50  cts..  3mo.  10  cts. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

S3    SHOE    GENTLENIEN. 

8R.OO  (Genuine    II nnd- sewed,    an   elegant    and 

«J         stylish  dress  Shoe  which  commends  itself. 
g>^.0<>  Hand-Hewed    Welt.     A  fine  calf  Shoe  un- 

**         equalled  for  style  and  durability. 
SO. 50  Uoodyenr  Welt  is  the  standard  dress  Shoe,  at 

O         a  popular  price. 
1KO.5O  Policeman'*  Shoe  is  especially  adapted  for 

O         railroad  men,  farmers,  etc. 

All  made  iu  Congress,  Button  and  Lace. 
8O.OO  for  Ladies,  is  the  only  haiid-sewcd  shoe 

O         sold  at  tliis  popular  price. 
SQ.5O  Hoiijrola  Shoe  for  Ladies,  is  a  new  depart- 

^         ure  and  promises  to  become  very  popular. 
8O-°0  Shoe  for  Ladies,  mid  91. 75  for  Misses 

&         still  retain  their  excellence  for  style,  etc. 

All  goods  warranted  and  stamped  with  name  on  bottom. 
If  advertised  local  agent  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct 
to  factory  enclosing  advertised  price  or  a  postal  for  order 
blanks.  W.  L,.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mas* 

YOUR  CEILING  IS  CRACKED  AND  BROKEN. 

Your  Goods,  your  Show-Cases,  your  Furniture 

and  Carpets, 
Your  Heads  are  in  Danger. 

Moral : 

USE  NORTHROP'S  PATENT  PANELED  IRON 
CEILINGS  AND  15EAUTIFUL  STAMPED 
AND    EMBOSSED    STEEL    CEIL- 
ING PLATES. 

These  will  not  stain,  crack  or  fall  off  like  plaster, 
and  will  not  shrink,  warp  or  burn  like  wood.  Are 
not  damaged  by  water  from  leaky  pipes  or  from 
flooding  in  case  of  fire.  The  BEST  THING  ON 
EARTH  for  repairing,  as  they  can  be  put  right  in 
over  old  broken  plaster  or  wood  ceilings.  If  you 
desire  to  know  more,  send  stamp  for  our  Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Circulars,  and  if  possible  send  a 
diagram  of  four  rooms  with  exact  measurements, 
and  state  whether  plain  or  ornamental  style  is 
wanted,  and  we  will  send  design  or  photos  of  suit- 
able styles  with  estimate  of  cost. 

Address    A.  NORTHROP  &:  CO., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BEFORE  YOC| 

itur 


SAVE  MONEY! 

BICYCLE"" 
TYPEWRITER 

Send  to  A.W.  GU  M  P  &  CO. 
DAYTON,  OHIO,  for  prices. 
All  grades  New  Cycles  and  over 

4IK)  ,<srrr,,i<l-firind  onrn.  Typewriters, 
tuns,  Revolvers,  and  Bicycles  taken 
n  exchange.  Typewriters  Rented. 


FERRIS'  GOOD 

SENSE 

.Corset  Waists. 


SHAPE.  munship. 

Tape-fastened  Buttons.       Cord-edge  Button  Holes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  LEADING  KKTA1LKRS. 
"Po-rric  "Drr>o  Manufacturers  and  Patentees, 
i  Cilia  .LJiUa.  341  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

/  RICHARD  FREUD  £>•  CO.  Wholesale  Wtstern  Agent* 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco^  California. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

JUST  PUBLISHED— ENTIRELY  NEW. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Library. 

Revision  has  been  in  progress  for  over  10  Years. 

More  than  10O  editoriallaborers  employed. 

$300,000  expended  before  first  copy  was  printed. 

Critical  examination  invited.     Get  the  Best. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphletfree. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Caution!  —There  have  recently  been  issued 
several  cheap  reprints  of  the  1847  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  aneditionlong 
since  superannuated.  These  books  are  given 
various  names,—"  Webster's  Unabridged,"  "The 
Great  Webster's  Dictionary,"  "Webster's  Big 
Dictionary,"  "Webster's  Encyclopedic  Dictiona- 
ry," etc.,  etc. 

Many  announcements  concerning   them    are 

•^ry  misleading,  as  the  body  of  each,  from  A  to 
»  44  years  old,  and  printed  from  cheap  plates 
o  by  photographing  the  old  pages. 


ftALJGRAPH. 

GREATEST    SPEED! 

Best  for  Manifolding.  100.000  Daily  Users. 


THE   MOST   DURABLE. 


S70.0O 

85.OO 

100.00 


Single  Case,    No.  1, 
Double  Case,     "    2,    • 
New  Special,     "3, 

For  account  of  speed  contests  and  circulars,  address 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HAKTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Offices  :   337  Jlroadway,  New-York. 

14  West  4th  street.  Cincinnati, O< 
10O3  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH  FACTORY,  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND. 

BHAS.  B.  NATLOE.  232  Montg:mcry  St.,  Ssn  Frwel    ?.  .. 


DURKEfS 


GAUNTLETLBRAND 

SPICES 

*  MUSTARD. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  art  warranted  to  excel 
all  others,  in  strength,  richness,  flavor  and  cleanlinea*. 


FOR   HARNESS,    BUGflY    TOPS,    SADDLES,  FLY 

>ETS,  TRAVKL'INO  BAGS,  MILITARY 

KQIIPMEMS,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish,  which  will  not  peel 
or  crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  hamllintr,  does 
not  lose  its  lustre  by  uge  ;  dust  will  not  stick 
to  work  finished  With  it.  Is  .NOT  A  VARNISH. 
Contains  no  Turpentine,  Benzine,  Naphtha, 
Alcohol  or  other  injurious  articles. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  HARNESS  MAKERS. 


VOL.  XVII,  No.  101. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


THE 


Overland 


MAY,  1891 


CONTENTS 


DAIRYING    IN   CALIFORNIA.      II.     Fred    Warren 
Parks , 449 

Illustrations.  —  Morning  ;   Evening  ;  from  photos 

by  G.  Knight  White.—  A  Mountain  Dairy,  drawn 

by  Lyon. —  Shasta,  A  Waterwheel  Churn,  Photo 

by  Harris.— A  Jersey  Beauty. — A  Jersey  Bull. — 

ors  at  Work';  The  Big  Churn  ;  drawn  by 

le  Butter  Room,  Photo  by  \V at  kins.— 

icese  Presses  and  Vats  ;  The  Curing  Room  ; 

drawn  by  Miss  Williams. — The  Dairyman's  Bed- 

hamber,    drawn   by   Lynn. —  A    Kern    Milking 

mte,    Photo   by    Wat&ins.—The    Long    Milk 

h  ;  A  Kern  Device  ;  drawn  by  Lyon. —  A 

breaker.— The  Lowing  Herd,  Photo  by 

•light  White. — Tailpiece,  drawn  by  Lyon. 

WHERE  SHE  LIES  DEAD.     Ella .  Higginson 464 

. . TTHKW  Mi'NN.      Leonard  Kip .  .465 
•-.  ]>EDI  noN  IN  1850.     C.  T.  W..475 
A  MA-.                  j  OLD  Missi                              rim- 
blecom 482 


AN  ASTRONOMER'S  VOYAGE  TO  FAIRY  LAND.  I'.d- 

ward  S.  Holden 490 

GEORGE   MCCARDEN'S  BACK   CHANNEL.     S.   C. 

Garrison 492 

THE  SLEEPING  SEA.    Isaac  O.  Ran  kin 496 

SENATOR  GVVIN'S  PLAN   FOR  THE  COLONIZATION 

OF  SONORA  .    I.     W.  M .  Gwin 497 

WHERE  WAS  THE  RING  ?    Duane  Morley 520 

A  DREAM  CITY.      Walter  Kelley .526 

THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE  CONSIDERED.    .5.  R . .  .529 

THE  EAGLE'S  NEST.    Dan  De  Quille 535 

HEAT  AS  A  FORM  •  545 

SOME  BOOKS  OF  VERSE.     I 549 

ETC ...553 

BOOK   REVIEWS 557 


The  Overland  Monthly  Company 

San  Francisco:  420  Montgomery  Street 

The  P-rjfir  Con*.*  :  Ran  Francisco  News  Co. 
New  York  and  Chicago  :  '  he  American  News  Co. — London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

[Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post-office  as  Second-class  Matter.] 


YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION,  $4.00 


SINGLE  COPY,  35  CENTS 


ARPAD  HARASZTHY  &  CO. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Producers, 


General 

NEW  YORK:  PARK  &  TILFORD,  917  Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA:    F.    P.    DILLEY  &    Co.,   25    North 

Tenth  St. 

CHICAGO  :  C.  JEVNE  &  Co.,  no  Madison  St. 
ST.  PAUL:  C.  JEVNE  &  Co.,  114  E.  Third  St. 
CINCINNATI  :  THE  JOSEPH  R.  PEEBLES'  SONS  Co.,  73 

West  4th  St. 
DETROIT:  G.  &  R.  MCMILLAN  &  Co.,  131  Woodard 

Avenue. 
HONOLULU:  HAMILTON  JOHNSON. 


ENDORSED    BY 

HENRY  VIZETELLY,  ESQ. 

(WINE  EXPERT,) 

Author,  and  Juror  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Expositions  of 
Vienna  and  Paris. 

In  his  standard  work  on  ''•Champagnes, 
and  Sparkling  Wines"  Mr.  Vtzetelly  says: 

"  For  ten  years  past  the  wine  (Eclipse)  has  been 
constantly  improving  in  quality,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased use  of  foreign  grapes,  which  yield  a  VIN 
BRUT  with  a  delicate  bouquet  and  flavor,  approach- 
ing in  character  to  the  finer  Champagnes.  The 
wine  is  perfectly  pure,  no  flavoring  extracts  or 
spirit  being  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
liqueur,  which  is  composed  merely  of  sugar  candy 
dissolved  in  fine  old  wine.  A  French  connoisseur 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  best  of  American  sparkling 
wines,  clear  and  fresh  tasting,  with  a  flavor  of  a 
middle-class  Ay  growth,  as  well  as  remarkably 
light  and  delicate,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
effervescence." 


SUMMER   TOURS   TO   EUROPE. 

For  Full  Particulars  see  COOK'S  PROGRAMMES. 

128  pages,  illustrated   with  photogravure   pictures   of    the   most   important  and  interesting 
places  in  Europe,  also  "Cook's  Excursionist,"  by  mail,  lOc.      From  the  offices  of 

THOS.  COOK  A  SOJST, 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Ticket  Agents,  621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Welch's  California  Inhaler. 

Sure   Cure  for  Catarrh,  Bron- 
chitis, Asthma,  Colds,  etc. 

"The  only  All  Night  In- 
halation." 

Breaks  up   a    cold    in   one 
night.     Sure   preventative   for 
infectious  diseases. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists,  or  sent  post  paid  for  $2.50 

UY    THE 

WELCH  INHALER  ®  MEDICINE  CO. 

37  Second  Street,  San  Francisco. 

HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 

Widest  Range  of 
Work. 

Greatest    Speed. 

Most  Beautiful 
Work. 

SCOTT  &   BANNAN, 

213  SANSOME  STREET,          SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Stenographers'  and  Typewriters'  Supplies. 


FINE  FISHING  TACKLE, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

GUNS    and    HUNTERS' 

EQUIPMENTS. 

GUNS  LOANED 
to  TOURISTS 

By    the  Month,   Week,    or    Day. 

GEO.  W.  SHREVE, 

525    KEARNY   STREET,      -     SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KNABE 


surpasses  by  far 
all  other  instru- 
ments made. 


It  is  a  fart  univer- 
•  Ithat 
the  K  N  A.  B  E 

PIANOS 

The  purchaser  of  R  KNABE  PIANO  can  always  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  its  tone,  aud  the  solid  elegance  of 
its  manufacture. 

HAINES  BRO'S  PIANOS-c, 

for  purity  and  volume  of  tone  ai)>l  iy  dura- 

bility, and  the  preferred  instrument  of  the  world's 
famous  Prima  Donna,  Adeline  Patti. 

HARRINGTON    PIANO  S-Beautifui  in 

id  finish,  strictly  first-class,  and  umbraeiur 
all  the  latest  improvements. 

GILBERT        PIANOS  —  Instruni 

sterling  merit  and  of  moderate  price,  and  fully  gua-i«« 
teed  for  five  years. 


A.L.  BANCROFT  &  Co. 


CABIN  (FIRST-CLASS.)       STBERAGE 

.HONOLULU $  75  00 $  25  00 

.TUTUILA 200  00 100  00 

..AUCKLAND 20000 10000 

7200....  SYDNEY 20000 10000 

7740. ...  .MELBOURNE 212  50 106  25 

Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 

SUBJECT   TO   CHANGE. 

April  30th,  May  28th,  June  25,  1891, 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
April  21st,  May  5th.  &  19th,  June  2nd  &  16th. 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  HONOLULU, 
AUCKLAND  AND  SYDNEY. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS.— The  splendid 
3000  ton  Steamers  ALAMEDA,  AUSTRALIA,  MARIPO8A  and  ZEAL A.NDIA, 
of  this  line,  are  so  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages 
in  them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary, 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that  there  are  no  finer  specimens  if  marine  architecture 
t  They  have  the  latest  and  best  Improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  dining  saloons, 
il  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc,,  in  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make  a  trip  on  one  of 
B  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  expresses  It,  "  like  drifting  towards  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 
T  heclimate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  Is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold— from  65  deg.  to 
ig.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

xcursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $123. 

A  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  In  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting  and  enjoy 
trip  Is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Jg^~  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS  OF  STA1 E 
'MS  OR  BERTHS. 

B3P*  For  ticket*  or  further  information,  call  on  or  utUiremi 


MI-A  .W'M  'WHARF. 

Foot  of  FolHom  Street,  Ban  Francisco. 


JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS&  BROS., 

General  Agent*. 


HAMILTON, 


AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AMD  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


IMPORTER  OP 


HOTOGRAPHIC  AMATEUR  DRY  PLATE  OUTFITS  OF 

ALL  THE  BEST  MAKERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
RA  BOXES,  LENSES,  BACK  GROUNDS,  BURNISHERS,  DRY 

PLATES,  CHEMICALS,  ALBUMEN  PAPER,  ETC. 
T  FOR  THE  BLAI R  CAMERA  CO.  AND  THE  HAWK-EYE 
AND  KODAK  CAMERAS. 


841    MISSION    STREET, 

[J.  S.  Mint,  San  Francisco, 

iteur  Branch,  621  Market  Street,  under  Palace  Hotel. 
1* 


DECKER 

BROTHERS' 


Preferred    by   Artists   and    all    People    of    Musical 
Culture  and  Refinement. 


&    CHASE, 

26,  28  and  30  O'FABBELL  ST. 

Between  Grant  Ave.,  and  Stockton  St.,     SAN  FRANCISCO. 

AGENTS   FOR   OTHER   HIGH   GRADE   PIANOS. 
Drop  us  a  Postal  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


WHY  APPEAL  TO  THE 
PEOPLE  ? 

You  will  never  buy  a  gallon  of  varnish.  Whj 
take  you  in  hand  to  teach  you  about  it  ?  Be- 
cause you  control  the  trade  in  the  long  run. 

If  you  are  intelligent  on  it,  the  things  yoJ 
buy  will  be  varnished  to  last. 

That  means  good  varnish.  We  make  it,  and 
want  it  well  put  on. 

We  publish  a  People's  Text-Book  on  Varnish, 
which  we  send  on  request,  not  to  make  Var* 
nishers  of  you,  but  to  make  you  intelligent  buyer! 
and  users  of  varnished  things. 

A  proper   maker  looks  to  the  farthest  end 
the   trade   he   begins.       The   man   that  buys   h 
stuff  is  of  no  account ;   the  man   or  woman  tha 
wears  it  out  is  of  all  account. 

MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY. 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President 

Head  Office:  Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices:  Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

Factories:  Newark  and  Chicago. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE  &  CO. 


641  to  647  JVIAf^GT  ST. 

Frgrieiseo. 


sARPETS, 


1URNITURE 


/.     AND     /. 


£) 


P  HOLSTERY  tGOOD 

We  have  Everything  with  which  to 

Fawnish  a  ]iome  Completely. 


Our  immense  Stock  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  securing  the 
chest  and  most  Artistic  Decorative  Effects,  while  at  the 

ne  time  it  includes  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Fabrics,  which 
greatly  in  demand  by  those  who  desire  to  furnish  tastefully  at  mod- 

te  cost. 


PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON 


TREES 


AT  THE  FOLLOWING 


Seedling  Trees,  $10  to  $40  per  1( 
Bndded  Trees,  $25  to  $75  per  1( 

Good,  Clean  Thrifty  Trees, 

From  three  to  four  years  old,  with  splendid  roots,  and  suita 
for  setting  in  orchards  this  Spring.  Those  contemplat 
setting  out  orchards  this  season  will  do  well  to  send 
their  orders  soon,  for  at  these  prices  we  will  soon  close 
our  stock. 

Young  Orange  Groves  from  $300  to  ?500  per  acre. 


A'Nice,  Well -m  at  died  Team  weiuliii 
about  900  or  xooo  pounds  each,  or 
fine  large  horse  suitable  for  carriaj 
and  ranch  work  wanted  in  exchanj 
for  trees. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

J.  H,  FOUNTAIN  &  CO. 

Riverside,  ( 


^^-PUHPOSES^AND  BY 
METHODS. 

1VE5  PROCESS- Hasraffm 


See  Specimens  of  Our  Engraving  in  this  Publication. 

TVVT  til1 1  >TTTTV^ 
IVlAiJU JL  U  JML 


ACCESS  TO  -- 


The  Best  Homes!       By  the  Best  Means!      At  the  Least  Cos| 

The  character  of  the  medium  Insures  its  reaching  the  most"  refined,  Intellectual,  and  well-to-do  people  of  all  denoml 
tions  of  religious  belief. 

2  " 

There  is  no  other  medium  that  fully  combines  the  advantages  of  a  religious  paper,  appealing  personally  to  its  reade 
with  the  more  remunerative  form  of  a  magazine.    There  is  no  other  periodical  of  this  kind  appealing  to  laymen  and  famii 


as  well  as  the  clergy. 


3. 


By  comparison  with  the  leading  religious  papers  our  rates  per  thousand  are  found  to  be  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  <H 
lower  than  the  others.    Quite  a  difference  ! 

PLENTY  OF  STRONG  ARGUMENTS  could  be  drawn  from  these  facts  if  space  permitted. 
You  can  test  our  Magazine  at  a  reduced  rate :— One  quarter  page  3  months,  only  fL'i'.OO  net. 

Address  H,  S,  CHAPIN,  IVIgr.  Advertising  Department,  The  Magazine  of  Christian  Literature,  35  Bond  Street,  New  York 


COMMERCIAL,    NEWS 


DAILY, 


AND    SHIPPING    LIST. 

TERMS,  PER  ANNUM,  $6.00. 


Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 


The  only  daily  paper  published  keeping  accurate  records  of  the  shipping  bound  to  and 
>m  Pacific  Coast  ports,  giving  accurate  reports  of  the  grain  and  merchandise  markets  of 
n  Francisco.  Freights,  (grain,  lumber  and  coal,)  wheat,  lumber  and  marine  insurance 
ws  are  special  features. 

WEEKLY  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  AND  INSURANCE  RECORD. 

TERMS,  $2.50  PER  ANNUM. 
Postage  added  to  Foreign  Countries. 

The  most  reliable  insurance  and  commercial  paper  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
:viewing  all  branches  of  insurance,  maritime  and  commercial  affairs. 

Address,          THE  COMMERCIAL  PUBLISHING  CO, 

34  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 


MRS,  H..IL  CASTILLAR, 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WORK   PROMPTLY.  DONE   AT   LOW   PRICES. 


ST.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

TYLER   BEACH,   PROPRIETOR* 

AMERICAN  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  $2.50  per  Day, 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


iO  You  RBAD   KRENCH? 


A  REVUE  FRANgAISE  is  a  handsome  monthly  magazine  of 
literature,  science  and  art.  It  is  chiefly  eclectic  and  of  wide 

*.  It  reprints  the  best  from  the  great  French  Reviews.  Its  orig- 
il  matter  covers  studies  in  language  and  liierature  ;  Reviews  Biblio- 
aphique,  Politique  et  Philosophique,  and  des  Sciences  ;  Chroniques  ;  and 
Boite  aux  Lettres.  The  fiction  and  the  plays  printed  are  of  the  purest 
well  as  the  best,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  magazine  is  of  the 
jhest.  It  is  adapted  for  circles,  schools,  seminaries  and  coleges,  as 
ill  as  for  private  reading. 

x>  pages.     Subscription,  $4.00  a  year.     Single  numbers,  35  cents.     The  trade  supplied  by  the  American 
vs  Co.     Give  your  Dealer  a  positive  order. 


A     FEW     PRESS     COMMENTS. 


new  periodical  whose  usefulness  and  pleasure-giving 
ities  are  likely  to  tatract  literary  attention.—  Inde- 
ent,  [New  York]. 

lis  new  magazine  gives  the  best  of  French  literature. 
iltimore  American, 

is  beautifully  printed,  and  its  contents  are  varied 
interesting,  and  of  a  high  order  of  literary  merit. 
ston  Evening  Gazette. 

e  articles  reproduced  are  from  the  best  French 
odicals,  and  from  a  splendid  collection  to  help  along 


those  who  are  learning  to  read,  write  and  talk  French. 
— San  Francisco  Call. 

LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  will  find  a  ready  welcome  not 
only  in  schools,  but  among  all  readers  of  the  French 
language  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  modern  French 
literature  of  the  best  kind. — Boston  Jolirnal. 

LA  REVUE  FRANCAISE  may  be  classed  at  once  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  readers  of  French  who  have  not  the 
command  of  an  extended  list  of  magazines  and  critical 
periodical  reviews. — Boston  Beacon. 


We  will  mail  three  specimen  copies  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 
IEVUE    FRANCAISE    CO.,    3   East  Fourteenth   Street,   N.  Y. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

ESTABLISHED.U855. 

IS  the  leading  evening  journal  in  circulation  and  influence  west  of  tfc 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  recognized  authority  in  mercantile  an 
financial  circles.  Its  high  character,  tone,  and  general  worth  commed 
it  to,  and  have  obtained  for  it  an  entrance  to  the  refined  and  culture 
home  circles,  and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  family  newspaper  i 
California. 

It  is  distinguished  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  editorial  matter,  the  a< 
curacy  and  completeness  of  its  local  and  telegraphic  news,  its  interestin 
correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  reviews  of  current  literatur 
art  and  theatrical  criticisms,  the  extent  of  its  foreign  news,  and  its  f reedoi 
from  highly  colored  sensationalism. 

It  is  Valuable  to  Advertisers  for  the  Following  Reasons : 

It  has  a  long  sustained  circulation  among  a  prosperous  class  i 
readers,  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  special  value. 

Every  page  contains  fresh  telegraphic  or  local  news,  affording  eve; 
advertisement  in  its  columns  a  good  position. 


The  Weekly  Bulletin    j 

Is  the  largest  and  best  weekly  newspaper  published  in  the  West,  and  i 
in  every  respect  a  first-class  family  paper,  appealing  to  the  interest 
every  member  of  the  household. 

The     Semi-Weekly     Bulletin   is    the   regular   Week 
Bulletin  and  Friday's  issue  of  each  week. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION: 

DAILY  BULLETIN  is  served  by  carriers  in  San  Francisco  and  the  large  towns  ofi 
interior   at  15    cents   per   week. 

Daily,  &?/  mail  or  express,  per  year,  $6.00 

Weekly  alone,  1-&0 

Weekly,  with  daily  of  Friday,  2.00 

Parts  of  a  year  in  proportion. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  MADE  KNOWN  ON  APPLICATION. 


San  Francisco   Bulletin   Co. 

No.  622  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  C 


A  BOON  TO  THE  DEAF! 

Oscood's  No.  1  Hearing 
Horn  is  the  only  instru- 
ment that  will  help  the 
deaf.  Made  from  best  bell 
metal,  and  will  last  for 
years.  Carried  in  the  pock- 
et and  used  in  public  with- 
out attracting  attention. 
Price  *5.  Sent  C.  O.  D. 
May  be  returned  after  2  _ 
weeks'  trial  if  not  found  satisfactory. 
OSGOOL)  BROS.,  Cor.  7th  St.  &  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


A  VALUABLE  DISCOVERY. 

ror  many  years  scientific  people  and  those  versed  In  med- 
ne  have  been  endeavoring  to  formulate  a  certain  cure  for 
;  headache,  and  one  that  would  relieve  thedisconifort,  with- 
t  inducing  any  ill  effects  otherwise,  and  that  could  be  de- 
uded  upon  under  all  circumstances.  This  valuable  discovery 
s  been  made  by  the  Winkelniann  A-  Brown  Drntr  Co.,  of  l?al- 
uore,  Md.,  whose  famous  remedy,"  KOPFALINE,"  is  being 
;roduced  to  the  attention  of  the  public  of  this  section.  The 
:t  that  it  is  free  from  everything  of  an  injurious  or  daimer- 
s  character  strongly  recommends  it  as  a  popular  household 
nedy.  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  forms  of  headache, 
.t  is  certainly  a  valuable  discovery. 


Cor.   MARKET    AND    FRANKLIN. 

Elegant  New  Buildintr,  Magnificent  View  of  the  bay  and  sur- 
rounding hills,  Handsome  Modern  Furniture,  Decorated  and 
Frescoed  throughout  In  the  Newest  Designs,  Hydraulic  Ram 
Klevator,  Fire  Proof  Brick  Walls,  Electric  Hells  and  Fire 
Alarms,  Night  Watchman,  Electric  Indicator  with  stations  in- 
side the  house  and  on  the  street,  Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Ven- 
tilation, Elegant  Parlor,  Smoking,  Billiard,  Reading  and  Din- 
ing Rooms.  Table  and  appointments  are  well  known.  Special 
rates  by  the  month  or  season.  The  "  Oriel "  has  no  equal  for  a 
select,  quiet  home.  Keferences  required.  Mr,  &Mrs.  J.  Sandford, 

THE  TRESTLE  BOARD, 

A   MONTHLY   MASONIC    MAGAZINE, 

$1.00  per  annum  in  advance. 
TRESTLE  BOARD  ASSOCIATION, 
408  California  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Will  send   "  OVERLAND   MONTHLY  " 
and    "TRESTLE   BOARD"   for  $4.50 
per  year 

P.  0.  Box  1699.  Established  in  1825 

ARMES  &  DALLAM, 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE, 

Wrapping  Papers,  Paper  Bags,  Twines, 
Brooms,  Brushes,  Etc. 

232,  23  D  and  226  Front  Street,         San  Francisco. 


rU,       /^,,  .*.1~  .^      1\/T^  v-4-UKr    contains     more     information 

L  he    (Jverland    Montnly  ab0ut  Pacific  coast  Matters 

tian   any   other  publication  in  American.     SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT. 

AGENTS  $ 
WANTED.* 


IHE 

!  WORLD'S 


Grandly 
Illustrated. 


Z A  Superb 
«    Work. 
S  Entirely 
£      New. 


RELIGIONS' 


f  The  subject  one  of  enduring  interest. 

a-  _ — 

<  Send  for  circulars.          Correspondence  solicited,  g 

!?THE  CHRISTIANUTERATURE  CO.l 

35  Bond  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


PRINTING 


PROCURED   FROM 


BACON   &   COMPANY, 


5  OS 


STREET", 


GIVES  GOOD  SATISFACTION  IN   QUALITY  AND  PRICE. 

They    Print    "THE    OVERLAND." 


If  Y0a  (I5ant  Is  Have  Year  GL6THES  BYED  sr  GLEAMED  LIKE  NE05 

Go  or  Send  Postal  Card  to 

F.  &  c.  THOMAS.    FRENCH  DYERS  and  CLEANERS 

318   and    :!?,)    llt.li    Street,    San    Francisco. 

ARTICLES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  CLEANED  AND   DYED.      GENTLEMEN'S  SUITS  A  SPECIALTY 

Don't  Forget  the  Address,  F.  &  G.  THOMAS,  318  and  320  nth  St. 


ESTABLISHED,  1875. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00. 


INCORPORATED,  I88J 


HEMME    &,   LONG   PIANO    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 

HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS. 

First  Class  in  every  Respect.      Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.     Address, 

J.    B.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 
Warerooms  &.  Factory,  1643  Polk  St.,  corner  of  Clay. 


CZZZZ.ZOXT  BEACH, 


-IMPORTER   OF- 


Books  &  Fine  Stationery, 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  and 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthday 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


Physiognomy  and 

Encyclopedia  of  Human  Nature 

By  PROF.  A.  E.  WILLIS. 

627  PAGES,  -    -    -    PRICE,  $2.85,  POSTPAII 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S   OLD   BOOK  STORE, 

15   Fourth   Street,  San    Franeisec 


JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL,  or,  THE  COMING  KINGDOM. 


FRONTISPIECE. 

Original  of  British  Coat  of  Arms,  2000  years  old.        age,    10c. 


Prophetic  and  historic  data  for  the  future  of  thi 
NATION,  and  the  perpetuity  of  REPUBLICAN  institution! 
under  a  THEOCRACY,  by  H.  L.  Chamberlain.  In  cloth] 
370  pages,  price,  $1.00. 

Numerous  testimonials  have  been  received  of  the  help 
fulness  of  this  book  to  make  clear  a  subject  but  littl< 
understood,  and  prophecies  that  receive  but  faint  notic< 
from  exegetes. 

Sent  by  mail  by  H.  L.  Chamberlain,  420  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  on  receipt  of  price  and  post| 


THE  GRAND  MOUND  LAND  CO. 


KRED  w  STOCKING,  Agent. 
OFFHRS   FOR   SALE: 

One  hundred  lots  in  the  young  and  growing  City  Of  Grand  Mound,  situated  on  I 
beautiful  prairie  on  the  bank  of  the  Chehalis  River,  near  the  Mound  from  which  the  City  taket 
its  name. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  the  town,  where  they  have  built  an  elegant  depot 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  being  built  through  one  side  of  it,  and  the  0.  &  W.  T.  R.  R.  it 
graded  along  the  other  side. 

We  also  offer  land  near  the  city  in  five  and  ten  acre  tracts,  —  prairie,  timber  or  bush,  to  suit. 

These  Lands  are  anong  the  best  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  are  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale  in  small  tracts. 

Buy  now  while  prices  are  still  low. 
For  further  information,  address 

FRED  W.  STOCKING, 

Grand  Mound,  Thurston  Co.,  Wash. 


N 


The   most  Complete  Health  and  Pleasure 
Resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


3  hours  Rail  from 

San  Francisco. 


HOT  SPRINGS 


HOT  SALT  BATHS.  HOT  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
HOT  MUD  BATHS. 

E  especial  features  of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural 
Hot  Mud  or  Peat  Baths. 

The  value  of  Salt-water  Bathing  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  most  eminent  authorities. 
The  Hot  Mud  Baths  are  given  each  bather  in  separate  vat  of  Hot  Sulphurous 

,  and  are  the  only  Natural  Hot  Sulphurous  Mud  Baths  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

None  of  these  Waters  are  artificially  heated. 

The  "  White  Sulphur/'  "Liver  and  Kidney,"  and  "  Hot  Salt"  Springs  of  drinking 
water  have  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  the  many  cures  effected  by  their  use. 

These  Waters  and  Baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Neuralgia,. 
Catarrh,  Liver  and  Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles,  Bright's  Disease,  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases  ;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  difficulties  arising  from  overeating  or  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  ;  also 
insomnia,  nervous  diseases,  female  complaints,  fever  and  ague,  etc.  No  poison  oak  in  vicinity. 

Circulars  sent  to  any  address. 

C.  R.  MASON,  Manager, 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS  P.  O.  CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA  WIRE  WORKS. 

9  Fremont  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WIRE  of  all  kinds. 

WIRE    NAILS,   best  steel. 

BARBED   WIRE,  regularly  licensed. 
WIRE    ROPES  and  Cables. 

WIRE    CLOTH   and  Netting. 

Hallidie's  ENDLESS  WIRE  R.OPEWAY  for  transporting  ore  and  other  material  over 
mountainous  and  difficult  roads. 

SHEISTID       DPOH.       IXjXjTTJSTZFl.A.TEID 

22  Front  Street, 

PORTLAND,  OR. 


201  N.  Los  Angeles  Street, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


DR.  ABERNETHY'S 
GREEN  GINGER  BRANDY. 

Invaluable  to  Dyspeptics  for 

Indigestion  and  Flatulence. 

It  gives  instantaneous  relief  in  cases  of 

Cramps,  Colic, 

Paiiis   in  tlie  Stomach, 

Diarrhoea,  etc. 


"  It  is  composed  of  the  purest  materials, 
and  represents  the  full  medicinal  value 
of  Jamaica  Ginger  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection. " 

WM.  T.  WENZELL, 

Analytical  Chemist. 


For  Sale  by  Druggists 

and  Wine  Merchants. 


srj  Jos,  N,  Souther  Mannfg  Co, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Pacific  Coast  Savings  Society, 

64O  Market  Street, 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel,  SAX    FKA.VC  IS<  O' 


The  Co-operative  Banking  System  ;  every  share- 
holder participates  in  all  profits.  Extra  Deposits 
subject  to  sight  check,  and  bear  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  per  annum  if  left  for  three  months  with  the 
Society. 
'\YENDELL  EASTON,  President. 

WM.  C.  MURDOCH,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Man. 
ANOLO-CAI.IFORNIAN  BANK,  Treas. 
OLNEY,  CHICKERING  &  THOMAS,  Attorneys. 

A.  C.  STEVENS,  Supt.  of  Agencies. 


GEO.  H.  STEVENS, 

24  &  26  Eighth  St.,  Near  Market, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


DYEING  ,,,'i-  CLEANING. 

TELEPHONE    325O. 


BEST  SHEEP  WASH. 

GALYERT'S  CARBOLIC. 

IN  3  AND  6  GALLON  DRUMS. 

BEST    TREE    WASH. 

GREENBANK  POW'D  CAUSTIC  SODA  &  INSECTICIDE. 

T.  W.  JACKSOX  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS'    AGENTS 
104    MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ADVICE  FREE, 

DIVORCES  A  SPECIALTY. 

No  publicity ;  quickest  time ;  legal  everywhere  ; 
terms  reasonable  ;  no  charge  unless  successful ;  and 
all  other  cases  at  law,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
pushed  vigorously  ;  collections,  wills,  etc. 

T.  ENGLEY,  ATTORNEYS'  ASSOCIATION, 

1 1  Kearny  Street. 


PORTER  &  SCOTT, 

FUNERAL   DIRECTORS, 

116    EDDY    STREET. 
Strictly  Private  Funeral   P 

TELEPHONE  3226. 


Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  &  SURGEON 


-FOR- 


Obstetrics,    and    Medical   and  Surgical  Diseases   of 
Women. 

OFFICE,  St.  Ann's  Building,  S.  F. 


Rooms  37  &  38. 


Hours:  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 


J.  LEFFLER,  M.D. 

PHYSICIAN  AND  SURGEON 

OFFICE  HOURS  from  1  to  4  and  6  to  8. 

Office  and  Residence 
22  GEARY  ST.,    SAN   FRANCISCO. 

HERBERT  T.  WEBSTER,  M.D. 

855  BROADWAY, 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

SPECIALTY, 

CHRONIC    DISEASES    OF    WOMEM. 
11.  S.  MACBETH,  M.D. 

OFFICE, 

328    XEARNY    STREET, 

Hours:  9  to  12  A.M.,  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  P.M. 


IV.  J.  MARTINACHE,  M.D. 

Special  attention  to'Diseases  of 

EYE,   EAR   AND    THROAT, 

3/2    KEARNY    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Dr.  F.  CORNWALL, 

SPECIALIST  FOR  THE  EYE,  EAR 
AND  THROAT, 

227    Geary    Street,    nearJPowell, 

OFFICE  HOURS:  10  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


F.  A.  BLISS, 


©06  MARKET  STREET,  S.R 

Rooms  7,  8,  9  &  10.  Telephone^. 


Dr.  GEO.  I.  DRUCKER, 

DENTIST, 
906    MARKET    STREET 


D.  L.  SMOOT, 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW  &  COUNSELLOR 
No.    5O9    KEAHNY    STREET, 


Rooms  5  ar.tl  6, 


San  Francisco. 


.icensed  Practitioner  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  State  and 
Federal  Courts  in  California. 


CLARA   FOLTZ, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

41O  KEARNY  STREET,  S.  K. 

Practices  in  all  State  and  Federal  Courts 


D.  E.  ALEXANDER, 

ATTORNEY^  COUNSELLOR 

AT  LAW, 
41O    KEARNY    STREET. 

Practices  in  all  Courts  and  in  the  United  States  Land  Office. 


FRANK  R.  WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY      AT      LAW, 

325    MONTGOMERY    ST. 

Rooms  25  and  26.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


N.  A.  ACKER, 

Successor  to  BOONE  &  ACKER, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW. 

Solicitor  of.  Foreign  and  American  Patents, 
BUSH  AND   MONTGOMERY  STS.,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL 


JAMES  E.  WOLFE, 

ARCHITECT. 

Business  and  Residence  Buildings,  Hotels,  Churches, 
School  Houses,  Halls,  and  Public  and  Private 

Structures  of  Every  Description, 
SKILLFULLY    PLANNED    AND   DESIGN!. I  >. 

240  MONTGOMERY  ST.,     Rooms  II,  12  and  13. 
San  Francisco. 


J.  B.  LoRoMER, 
San  Francisco. 


E.  E.    MYERS, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Rooms  11  and  12. 


MYERS  &  LoROMER, 

ARCHITECTS, 
3O9    CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

Rooms  13  and  14,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

DR.  EDWIN  ROBBINS, 

PHYSICIAN  AND   SURGEON 

118    EDDY    STREET. 

Chronic   Nervous   and    Female    Diseases    a    Specialty. 
OFFICE  HOURS  :    10  to  12,  2  to  4  and  7  to  8. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


76  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORE. 


j?IHE  BANS,  OFFICE  AND  LI3EAE7  FIT- 

TINGS,  EECES,  CHAIBS,  ETC. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  C 

—SOLE  AGENTS  FOR- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING 
*     *_JBED. 

Numerous  Styles. 

Adjustable  Cable   Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
I    for    Illustrated.    Catalogues."^ 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING, 
Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISfcO,  OAL. 


215  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEATING 


229  Second  St. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


.  Gr,  BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 


PIANOS 


Hallett  &  Davis  Go's  (Boston) 
Francis  Bacon  (New  York) 
W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  (Chicago) 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs, 
No.  725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  (Ground  Flo 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


NTISELL 


PIANO 


Highest 
Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885. 

Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  use 
on  no  other  Piano.  CALL  OB  WRITE 
Cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  S.  F.  Cal. 


Matthias  Gray  Co  JstinalTy 

206  &  208  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR         i 


Gabler, 
Pease, 

and  other 

PIANOS 


STEINWAY 

PACKARD    ORGANS. 

The   Stein-way   Piano  stands  alone  in  the  World 
as  the   most  Durable,  and  as  being  Un- 
equalled in  Beauty  of  Tone. 

IMPORTERS  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Band  Instruments,  Accordeons,  Guitars,  Violins 

SHEET  MUSIC,  BOOKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  School 
Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  filling 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and 
sold.  Address,  MAY  L.  CHENEY, 

WARREN    CHENEY, 

Manager*, 

OO  Post  Street,  Union  Club  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.     Kindergarten  Instruc 
tors,  Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.      None  but  thoroughly  prepared 
and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 

well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SAN    MATEO,    CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Rector. 

DEPUE    <fc    AYDELOTTE'S 


BUSINESS    COLLEGE. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Bookkeeping,  6  mos.,?50;  Shorthand,  6  mos.,  $50;  Telegraphy, 
6  mos.,?50. 

No  Vacations. Send  for  Circulars,  etc. 


STEEL  PLATE  BUSINESS  CARDS  A  SPECIALTY 

C.  S.  CROSSLEY, 
219    BUSH    STREET, 


Take  Elevator. 


Fifth  Floor. 


{(Eiy[DtfAL 


H.  H.  MOORE. 

Has  Removed  his  Stock  of 


TO  542  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made,  of  Old 
and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a  small  advance  on  Auc- 
tion Prices. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  18-50,  removed  in  1883  from  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  to  Ogontz,  the  [spacious  country  seat  of  Jay 
Cooke.  For  circulars  apply  to  Principals.  Ogontz  School  P. 
O..  Ogontz,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School  (for  CMS). 

Application  should  be  made  to 

MR.  ARTHUR  OILMAN,  Director 


BRYN    MAWR    COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE   FOR  WOMEN. 

Byrn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French,  Italian. 
Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  old  High  German,  Cel- 
tic, History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and 
Lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium,  with  Dr.  Sargent's  ap- 
paratus complete.  Fellowships  (value  $450)  in  Greek,  English 
Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology.  For  Program,  address  as 
above. 


Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  forty-second  session  opens  October  1st,  1391.  Three 
years  graded  course  of  seven  months.  Lectures,  Quizzes  and 
Practical  Laboratory  Work  offer  every  opportunity  for  the 
medical  student.  The  Hospitals  of  the  city  admit  the  stu- 
dents. For  further  information  address, 

CLAKA  MARSHALL,  M.D..  DEAN, 

131  S.  Eighteenth  St.,  Phila. 


COLLEGE  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

San  Jose,  Cal. 

A  thorough  and  select  School  for  young  ladies 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR. 

CONVENT    OF 

Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Thorough  in   its   Education,    Homelike,  and   Beautiful  in 
Surroundings. 

For  Terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 

1534    Webster   St.,  -          OAKLAND 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUNG-    LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.    Full  Academic  Course.    Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL. — 

1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  8AS  FEANCISCO. 


C.  H.  EVANS  &  CO. 

I  IO  and   I  12  Beale  St.,  8.  F. 
MACHINE    WORKS, 
STEAM    PUMPS. 

STEAM    ENGINES, 

\ud  all  kinds  of  Machinery. 
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SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE. 


THOS.  E.  RYAN. 


A.  HERNSHEIM,  Manager. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  OIL  CO, 

323  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
RAW    MATERIALS 

FOB 

Perfumers,    Soap  Makers,    Flavoring    Extract 
Manufacturers  and  Confectioners; 


FINE    DRUGS,    MUSK,   CIVET,    POMADE, 

ROSE,  VANILLA  BEANS,  TONKA 

BEANS,    ETC. 

Telephone  5005. 


The  Most  Comfortable  and  Best  Appointed 

YACHT   "WHITEWING 


Is  now  ready  to  make  Pleasure  Trips, 

HAVING   FULL   ACCOMMODATIONS   FOR 

CLUBS,  FRIVA.TE  P-A.HTIES  and  FAMILIES 

For  Further  Farticulars,  send  Postal  to  613  Front  Street. 

CHAS.  CHITTENDEN,  CAPTAIN. 

C.  H.  STREET,  LAND  AGENT, 

Successor  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  O*  CALIFORNIA 
31O     ]=»  I  3XT  3D       !S  T  Id.  3D  ID  T  , 

SA.3ST 

— Two 


Send  10  cents  for  Map  and  description  of  California  and  Colony  Lands  (110  pages).  Land  for  sale  to  rich  or  poor;  In  large  or 
small  tracts;  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior;  valley,  hill,  mountain,  open  timber,  mineral  or  non-mineral  land;  Improved  or  un- 
improved; with  or  without  irrigation;  suitable  for  stock,  dairy,  grain,  fruit,  or  general  farming;  for  investment  or  actual 
settlement;  for  cash  or  on  installments. 

Are  yon  using  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  lor  Ponltry  ? 

IF   NOT, 
WHY   NOT? 


Every  Grocer, 
LHD 
Sells  It ! 


B.  F.  Wellington,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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ALFALFA   GRASS, 

CLOVER,  VEGETABLE, 
FRDIT  and  Every 

VARIETY  of  SEEDS. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK  &.  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  1  6th  and  Utah  Streets. 

OTJEElSr    LILY    SOA.P 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDRY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.    Washes  without  rubbing, 
and  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Washing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hours.    A  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  do  a  w»sh 
ing  with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF   IMITATIONS. 


JERSEY  FARM  DAIRY. 

The  oldest  and  largest  Fresh  Country  Milk  Dairy  of  California. 
Four  thousand  acres  pasture  land,  and  800  thoroughbred  and^high 
grade  Cows.  Product  guaranteed  absolutely  rich  and  pure. 
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FANCY  POULTRY 

^••CONSISTING   OF— ^ 

Black  Minorcas,  Black, 
White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Spanish,  Lang- 
shans,  Silver  and 
Golden  Wyandottes, 
Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  other  Fancy 
Poultry. 

Pure  Eggs  for  hatching.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs 
SEND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 

JOHN    BIcFARLING, 

706  Twelfth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

It's  Bound  to  Shine 

STILBOMA 

The  Oriental  Metal  Polisher 

"STILiBOMA,"  a  new  discovery,  possessed  of 
burnishing  properties  really  magical  in  their  ef- 
fects. Tarnished  Silver,  Golil,  Nickel,  Brass, 
Plated  Ware  and  all  articles  of  metal,  trom  the 
finest  family  plate,  the  most  delicate  piece  of 
jewelry,  to  the  brass  of  a  fire  engine,  trimmings 
of  a  harness  or  other  metal  surface  where  a  high 
polish  is  desired,  are  given  a  lustre  and  brilli- 
ancy wonderful  to  behold.  Free  from  acid, 
dirt,  muss  or  poison;  won't  scratch  or  mar  the 
most  highly  polished  surface;  cleanly,  always 
ready  for  use.  Indorsed  by  leading  jewelers. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  before  on  the  market.  Two 
kinds— one  for  Silver  and  Gold,  another  for  the 
coarser  metals. 

SAMPLE    SEtfT  FREE 

stiiixima     >  The  Chandler  &.  Rudd  Co.. 
Department,  )         CLEVELAND,  O. 

SHARPIES  IMPROVED 
CREAM    SEPARATOR. 

Extracts   ALL  the   Cream. 


FAR  SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  PAN  SETTING. 


The  SHAKPLES  is  the  Latest  Improvement 
and  the  Most  Perfect  Apparatus  for  this  work 
of  anything  ever  used. 

SECOND-HAND   DE LAVAL  SEPARATORS 

FOR     SALE,    CHEAP. 

Send  orders  and  communications  to 

E.  D.  SHARPIES, 

203  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SUMMER  *  RESORT ! 


FISHING ! 


BATHING ! 


HUNTING ! 


AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Termination  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  R.  R. 

First-Class  Hotel.     Among  the  Redwoods. 
On  a  pure,  cold,  mountain  stream,  full  of  trout. 


HOTEIi, 

C.  F.  BURNS,  PROPRIETOR. 

RATES   FROM  $9.00  TO  $12.00    A  WERE 
UNSURPASSED. 


REGAN  VAPOR  ENGINE, 


Simplest  and  Most  Economical  Engine 
Yet  Invented. 


Runs  Equally  Well  on  Gas  or  Gasoline. 
NO  FIRE! 

NO    ENGINEER! 


NO   BOILER! 

Several  hundred  now  in  use  running  churns,  cream 
separators,  hay  presses,  wood  saws,  pumps,  lathes, 
electric  lights  and  other  small  machinery. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  POWER. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

REGAN  VAPOR  ENGINE  CO. 

221  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"S 


Ml  LIBRAE  COMPANY 


THE   MODEL   DAIRY   COMPANY   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

t.  H.  GREEN,  President.  C.  H.  TILTON,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


producers  |j  Dealers  in  Dairy  JJ  Farm  Produce, 

PROMPT  DELIVERY  TO  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  GUY. 

PURE  COUNTRY  MILK  *  CREAM 


FROM 


HEALTHY  COWS,  WHOLESOME  FEED  AND  RICH  PASTURES. 

Fresh  from  the  Country,  Twice  Daily. 


The  Farm  and  Bity  Departments  are  Open  to  Inspection  at  All  Times. 

OKKICB    AND    DEPOT: 

MISSIOU  and  2TZXTTH  STREETS, 


Second  and  Mission  Streets, 


1** 


BRANCHES  : 

Third  and  Brannan  Streets, 

TELEPHONE     3331. 


Arcade  Market. 


CREAM -'SEPARATORS 


The  Genuine  Patented 


De  Laval 


HAND-POWER,    BELT-POWER, 
STEAM    TURBINE! 

Eilracts  ALL  Cream  from  Si  set  Mm 

PRACTICAL  FOR  ALL  WHO  MILK. 


Send  for  copy  of 
"A  FEW  WORDS  OF  INTEREST  TO  DAIRYMEN." 


Standard  of  Excellence  in  every  Dairy  County  of  the  World. 


G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,  3  &  5  Front  St.,  S.  F. 

346  N.  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles.          141  Front  Street,  Portland,  Or. 


MID-WINTER  SCENES  AT  THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF 


IS  RESPECTFULLY  CALLED 


TO    THE    CELEBRATED 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort 


THE    MOST    ELEGANT    SEASIDE    ESTABLISHMENT    IN    THE    WORLD. 

"  Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers." 


The  Reasonableness  of  the  Charges  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 


EXT  to  its  equability  of  climate  and  elastic  effects,  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  attrac- 
tions  which  no  other  resort  in  the  world  affords,  the  tourist  marvels  at  the  terms  for  the 
ic  plus  ultra  of  hotel  accommodations. 

The  hotel  itself,  together  with  its  fittings,  settings  and  furnishings,  is  a  work  of  art 
suggestive  of  culture  and  refinement,  while  its  surroundings  embrace  everything  that  is 
;rand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  from  the  roar  of  the  rolling  waters  of  the  great  Pacific 
which,  like  a  grand  requiem,  puts  to  rest  the  weary  brain,  to  the  tiny  pansy,  which  blooms 
is  cheerily  in  the  month  of  December  as  in  May. 

The  visitor  coming  to  this  place  expecting  to  find  an  ordinary  hotel,  a  house  of  public 
iccommodation,  constructed  and  conducted  purely  for  purposes  of  profit,  where  the  sur- 
•oundings  are  all  oppressively  suggestive  of  the  commercial  rather  than  the  social  aspect  of 
ife,  will  be  disappointed,  and  agreeably  so.  In  its  external  and  internal  appearance,  and 
the  social  atmosphere  and  tone  which  pervades  the  entire  establishment,  it  reminds  one 
nfinitely  more  of  a  modern  English  country  mansion  than  of  an  American  watering-place 
hotel.  

TERMS  FOR  BOARD. — By  the  day,  $3.00  and  upward;  Parlors  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day 
extra ;  Children  in  Children's  Dining  Room,  $2.00  per  day. 


For  further  information,  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Manager,  MONTEREY,  CAL. 

Only  3j£  Hours  from  San  Francisco,  by  Express  Trains. 


INCORPORATED   1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

SURPLUS 750,000.00 

RESOURCES 4,500,000.00 

YEARLY  VOLUME  OP  BUSINESS.  .225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
the  World.  Collections  handled  promptly  at  lowest 
rates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y,  McDonald, 

Cashier. 


R,  H.  McDonald, 

President. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 


FORRHEUMATISM 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  an  invaluable 
remedy.  Rich  and  poor  alike  are  sub- 
ject to  the  excruciating  pains  of  rheu- 
matism. It  is  caused  by  an  acid  in  the 
blood,  —  the  result  of  exposure  to  damp- 
ness or  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
—  and  usually  affects  the  larger  joints 
of  the  body.  The  only  cure  for  this 
disease  is  to  eradicate  the  poison  from 
the  system.  This  can  best  be  done  by 
the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  "  For 


over  fifteen 
fered  untold 
rheumatism, 
ous  specifics 
avail,  I  at 


years  I  suf- 
misery  from 
The  vari- 
proving  of  no 


length  concluded  to  give 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  a  persistent  trial. 
I  used  in  all  about  eighteen  bottles,  and 
have  had  no  return  of  the  complaint 
since." — H.  P.  Green,  Johnstown,  Ohio. 
"After  being  afflicted  for  many  years 
with  rheumatism,  I  was  induced  to 
try  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  received 
immediate  benefit.  I  have  great  faith 
in  it."— S.  D.  Winchester,  Holden,  Me. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C-  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists;  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  §5. 

Has   cured  others,   will  cure  you 


A  Remarkable  Flesh  Producer. 

(      I  took  Cold 

I  took  Sick, 


SCO!  »S 


EMULSION 


CD 

!-•• 

t* 


o 

S1 


C/l 


RESULT: 

I  take  My  Meals, 

I  take  My  Rest, 

AND  I  AM  VIGOROUS  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE 
ANYTHING  I  CAN  LAY   MY  HANDS   ON  ; 

fetting  fat  too,    FOR    Scott's 
mulsion  of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphitesof  Limeand 

Soda  NOT   ONLY   CURED    MY    Illfjp- 

ient   Consumption   BUT  BUILT 

ME  UP,  AND  IS  NOW  PUTTING 

FLESH  ON  MY  BONES 

AT  THE  RATE  OF  A  POUND  A  DAY.     I  | 
TAKE  IT  JUST  AS  EASILY  AS  I  DO  MILK." 
SUCH  TESTIMONY   IS    NOTHING    NEW.  j 
SCOTT'S  EMULSION  IS  DOING  WONDERS  I 
DAILY.     TAKE  NO  OTHER. 


The  Finest  and  Best, 


LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  nave  been  ac- 
knowledged by  all  to  be 


CD 

C/3 
CD 

t/J 


The  word 

"LOWELL"  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 
Look  Carefully  to 
the  trade-marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 
CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELI 
INGRAINS  are 

wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit 
ed  States  Court  de 
cided  to  be  a  valid 
trade-mark.  Thesticl 
is  in  two  solid  pieces 
with  the  name  of  tn« 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 
stamped  within. 

BEWARE  01 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  Invariably  full  width,  and  may  be  had  in 
a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  technique  and  coloring 
are  unequalled,  rendering  them  especially  appropriate  foi 
artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


CARPETS 
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DAIRYING  IN  CALIFORNIA.     II. 


[\HE  article  of  last  month 
on  Dairying  in  Califor- 
nia treated  almost  en- 
tirely of  dairies  for  the 
purpose  of  producing 
milk  for  the  cities  of 
the  State, —  chiefly  San 
Francisco.  The  pres- 
ent paper  will  deal  with 
the  butter  and  cheese  making  industries, 
and  it  requires  but  a  short  excursion  into 
the  wealth  of  material  offered  for  such 
in  article,  to  show  the  greatness  of  the 
^nterest  of  which  it  treats. 

The  milk  dairies  must  be  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  cit- 
ies, whereas  the  butter  and  cheese  dai- 
lies are  spread  over  the  length  and 
Dreadth  of  the  State,  —  from  Modoc, 
Humboldt,  and  Del  Norte,  on  the  north, 
iamous  dairy  counties,  to  San  Diego  and 
San  Luis  Obispo  on  the  south, —  the  last 
)f  which  produces  more  butter  and 
:heese  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

McCarty  in  his  "  Annual  Statistician  " 
Dlaces  the  number  of  milch  cows  in  the 
United  States  at  15,952,883,  of  an  aver- 
ige  value  of  $22.15  eacn  !  °f  these  he 
illots  to  California  268,628  cows,  of  the 
iverage  value  of  $27.75. 
The  Rural  Press,  in  its  annual  review 


for  the  year  1890,  gives  the  total  receipts 
of  butter  in  San  Francisco  for  the  year: 
California,  11,491,500  pounds;  Eastern, 
1,067,700  pounds;  cheese,  California, 
5,146,400  pounds;  Eastern,  1,672,500. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Eastern  receipts  to  the  home 
production  is  very  small,  though  larger 
in  cheese  than  in  butter.  And  yet  the 
best  informed  dealers  in  the  local  mar- 
ket emphasize  very  strongly  the  point, 
that  the  prices  in  California  are  now  and 
always  will  be  very  largely  dependent  on 
this  Eastern  importation  ;  and  the  dairy- 
men themselves  are  often  sharply  re- 
minded of  the  competition  they  must 
meet  from  beyond  the  mountains. 

In  1890  the  price  of  butter  opened  at 
12}^  to  24  cents  for  fair  to  gilt-edged, 
and  fell  gradually  till  March,  when  one 
consignment  of  gilt-edged  was  sold  at  14 
cents,  the  lowest  price  for  that  grade 
ever  recorded.  The  April  prices  were 
8  to  16^  cents,  and  thereafter  they  rose 
steadily  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
gilt-edged  sold  at  40  cents  and  over.  Of 
course  these  are  wholesale  prices,  the 
consumer  pays  more. 

This  range  of  prices  is  interesting, 
when  compared  with  the  prices  quoted 
by  Doctor  Henry  De  Groot  in  an  arti- 
cle on  Dairying  in  California,  published 
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in  the  OVERLAND  for  April,  1870.  Then 
there  were  but  35,000  cows  milked  in  the 
State,  and  they  were  given  neither  hous- 
ing nor  cultivated  food  ;  the  cost  of  labor 
prohibited  it.  The  product  per  cow  was 
175  pounds  of  butter  or  275  of  cheese. 
The  yearly  variation  of  prices  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Beginning  at  seventy  cents  during  the  latter  part 
of  November,  they  have  gradually  dropped  to  forty- 
five  cents  by  the  end  of  Febru- 
ruary  ;    ruling  through    March, 
April,  and  May,  at  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  cents.      Ou  the   ap- 
proach of  the  dry  season, in  June, 
they  begin    again    to    advance, 
going  steadily  up  to  seventy  or 
seventy  five  cents,  until  the  end 


have  given.  In  March  of  this  year  the 
average  weekly  receipts  have  been  about 
24,000  cheeses  a  v/eek  Californian,  300 
Eastern. 

The  prices  varied  during  the  year  1890, 
from  early  in  June  from  5  ^  to  7^  cents 
for  good  to  gilt-edged,  to  December, 
when  they  ranged  from  12  to  14%  cents. 
And  I  am  told  by  one  of  the  closest  ob- 
servers of  the  produce  market,  that  since 


MORNING. 

Photograph  by  G.  Knight  White. 


of  November.  When  the  price  falls  below  forty  cents, 
the  large  dairymen  pack  down  most  of  their  butter, 
reserving  it  for  a  better  market. 

Now  there  is  little  packing  done  at 
twenty  cents,  and  freely  only  below  sev- 
enteen cents.  Last  year  many  large  lots 
were  packed  at  fifteen  cents. 

To  speak  definitely  of  the  quantity  of 
cheese  made  in  California  is  somewhat 
difficult.  The  quantity  of  cheese  re- 
ceived in  San  Francisco  during  1890 


this  year  has 
opened  with 
practically  no 
stock  carried 
o  ve  r ,  and 
light  arrivals 
fromtheKast, 
p r  i  c  e  s  are 
likely  to  range 
from  ten  to 
twenty  per 
cent  higher 

than  for  corresponding  dates  last  year. 
So  far  as  I  could  learn,  there  has  been 
but  little  attempt  to  make  in  California 
the  fancy  cheeses  in  imitation  of  famous 
foreign  brands,  most  of  the  dealers  mak- 
ing but  one  kind  of  cheese  in  a  stereo- 
typed fashion.  Near  Santa  Rosa,  how- 
ever, some  Limburger  and  Swiss  cheese 
has  been  made. 

People  speak  of  "dairying  in  Califor- 
nia "  as  if  it  were  one  subject,  and  yet 
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the  conditions  under  which  it  is  carried 
on  differ  vastly  more  in  different  parts 
of  California  than  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  Charles- 
ten,  South  Carolina,  which  covers  near- 
y  the  same  stretch  of  latitude. 

There  are  the  northern  counties  of 
Humboldt,  Mendocino,  and  Del  Norte, 
where  the  climate  is  moist,  and  the 
•anches  comparatively  small.  Here 
done  in  California  the  creamery  system 
las  taken  a  vigorous  start  as  it  has  also  in 
Dregon  and  Washington.  The  natural 
grasses  are  relied  on ;  and  the  hay  is 
:hiefly  timothy  and  red  top,  not  grain 
:ut  young  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
State. 

In  the  mountain  counties  the  condi- 
ions  are  somewhat  similar.  Many  a  lit- 
le  valley  watered  by  streams  from  the 
mow  mountains  has  its  little  dairy,  that 
las  been  in  existence  ever  since  some 
enterprising  family  brought  a  few  head 
)f  stock  across  the  plains  in  the  early 
rush,  and  settled  near  one  of  the 


mountain  mining  camps.  Butter  was 
worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold  dust 
then.  Shasta,  Lassen,  and  Plumas,  can 
also  show  many  dairies  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

As  we  go  southward  the  great  dairy 
region  of  Marin,  Sonoma,  Napa,  and 
Solano,  is  reached.  This  is  within  easy 
range  of  the  San  Francisco  market,  and 
improves  its  opportunity  to  the  full. 
The  assessor  of  Marin  reported  for  1889,. 
25,390  cows  in  the  county,  the  largest 
number  given  for  any  county,  although 
San  Luis  Obispo  is  supposed  to  have 
more,  judging  by  products.  The  system 
in  Marin  is  well  given  in  some  notes 
prepared  for  me  by  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent of  her  dairymen. 

Marin  County,  by  its  situation  on  the  coast,  cool 
climate,  hilly  conformation,  resembling  Switzerland, 
and  abundance  of  good  water  all  the  year,  seems 
specially  adapted  for  butter  dairies,  and  has  been 
selected  by  many  Swiss  and  Italian  dairymen  who 
understood  its  advantages.  Some  of  the  large 
ranches,  comprising  over  200,000  acres,  have  been 
subdivided  into  many  convenient  dairy  ranches,  with 
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A  MOUNTAIN    DAIRY. 


tenant  houses,  dairy  houses,  barns  and  sheds,  and 
stocked  with  dairy  cows.  Each  ranch  is  allotted 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows, 
and  ten  acres  to  each  cow  ;  and  mostly  rented  to 
responsible  parties  by  the  head  of  stock,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  few  cases  rented  by  the  acre. 

The  tenant  pays  $22  to  $25  for  each  animal  milk- 
ing during  the  season,  and  raises  one  heifer  calf  out 
of  every  five  for  the  landlord,  to  be  delivered  in  the 
fall.  All  returns  above  that  stipulated  sum  is  the 
tenants'  profit. 

The  cattle  on  those  large  estates  are  generally  of 
good  size,  a  mixture  of  Durhams  and  other  large 
breeds;  the  owners  keeping  in  view  the  sale  to  the 


batcher  of  all  barren  or 
defective  cattle.  There- 
turns  in  butter  average 
250  pounds  per  head  in 
favorable  years,  —  the 
season  lasts  about  eight 
months,  from  December 
to  September,  as  a  gener- 
al rule. 

As  long  as  butter 
brings  a  fair  price  in  San 
Francisco,  it  is  shipped 
fresh  ;  but  when  the 
price  falls  below  the  cost 
of  production,  the  dairy- 
man (to  relieve  the  glut 
in  the  market)  resorts  to 
packing  it  in  barrels  hold- 
ing about  1 20  rolls.  He 

covers  it  with  a  strong  brine,  and  puts  it  away  to 
sell  in  the  fall,  under  the  name  of  pickled  butter,  at 
an  advanced  pnce. 

When  the  over-production  has  ceased,  the  making 
and  shipping  of  fresh  butter  is  resumed,  and  lasts 
until  all  the  green  grass  is  gone,  the  hills  dried  up, 
and  the  cattle  turned  out  to  recuperate.  When  the 
rainy  season  has  returned,  the  same  routine  begins 
again. 

Such  is  the  system  followed  on  very  large  estates, 
but  there  are  many  other  butter  dairies  in  Marin 
County  which  produce  butter  all  the  year  round, 
never  stopping  in  the  dry  season.  In  most  cases  the 
proprietor  of  the  land  also  owns  the  cattle,  and  car- 
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ries  on  the  business  himself.  He  takes  special  pains  the  more  recent  arrivals  of  their  COim- 
to  obtain  the  best  hu.ter  strains,  and  feeds  his  cattle  trymeri)  who  are  g-]ad  to  work  for  small 
liberally  when  the  natural  grasses  have  dried  up.  ,  .,  ,,  ,  '  .-,  i  i 

c ,  pay  while  they  learn  the  language,  and 

ror  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  supply  of  succulent 

green  food  he  plants  field  peas,    '  save  up  the  little  sum  necessary  to  start 

sweet  corn,  sorghum,  and  Egyptian 
corn,  to  be  cut  and  used  in  rota- 
tion As  the  sorghum  and  Egyptian 
corn  start  again  from  the  roots  after 
the  first  cutting,  the  result  is  an 
abundance  of  green  food  until  the 
black  frost  kills  it.  Then  he  must 
resort  to  hay  and  mill  feed  to  keep 
his  stock  in  the  best  order. 

Under  those  conditions  a  return 
of  350  to  375  Ibs.  of  butter  per  cow 
san  easily  be  obtained  from  Jerseys 
or  their  grades  ;  the  purer  the  blood 
the  better,  as  the  thoroughbred  Jer- 
sey cow  is  justly  celebrated  for  but- 
ter producing. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  Jersey 
dairies  show  some  remarkable  re 
turns  ;  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  annually  publishes  an  official 
list  of  the  cows  making  fourteen 
pounds  in  seven  days,  and  their 
number  is  already  far  above  one 
thousand.  Some  special  strains  at- 
tain more  fabulous  butter  records, 
for  example :  — 

Eurotisama. .  .945  Ibs.  in  365  days. 
Landseer's  Fancy.  .  .936  Ibs.  in  365 

days. 

Princess  ad 46  Ibs.  in  7  days. 

Oxford   Kate 39""     "     " 

Mary  Ann  of  St.  Lambert.  .36  Ibs. 

in  7  days.  A  JERSEY  BEAUTY. 

All  official  tests. 


These  are  truly  great  records,  and  are 
probably  unequaled  for  butter.  The 
Holsteins  hold  the  record  for  milk,  how- 
ever ;  the  best  I  have  been  able  to  find 
are  :  — 

Echo 23,775M  IDS-  of  milk  in  365  days 

Clothilde 26,o2iVs         "      "         "         " 

Fieterjie  2<1 30,318^         "      "          "          " 

The  mention  of  the  number  of  Swiss 
and  Italian  dairymen  in  Marin  County 
is  but  a  sample  of  the  State  at  large. 
These  people  are  crowding  out  the 
American  dairymen  in  many  districts. 
They  are  born  and  bred  to  the  business, 
and  scorn  none  of  the  small  economies 
that  Americans,  especially  Californians, 
will  not  practice.  They  rely  for  help  on 


for  themselves  in  the  humblest  fashion. 

The  San  Mateo  dairies  are  largely 
milk  dairies  as  already  described,  but  on 
the  ocean  side  of  the  hills  is  a  continu- 
ous range  of  butter  and  cheese  dairies. 
The  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  the 
Coast  Range  are  also  largely  given  to 
dairies,  the  Pajaro  and  Santa  Clara  val- 
leys most  especially. 

To  describe  butter-making  perhaps  the 
best  way  will  be  to  tell  about  the  most 
complete  establishment  that  I  visited, 
which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  Santa  Cruz 
on  the  sea  coast. 

The  sea  fogs  keep  the  pasturage  in 
good  condition  in  this  region  so  much 
longer  than  in  the  interior,  that  all  along 
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A   JERSEY  BULL. 


the  coast  from  Srn  Luis  Obispoto  Hum- 
boldt  is  found  an  almost  continuous 
range  of  dairies. 

The  establishment  I  speak  of  was 
remarkable  above  all  others  in  the  State 
for  the  completeness  of  its  machinery. 
And  to  begin  with,  the  completeness 
was  attained  by  utilizing  the 
powerof  a  mountain  stream  on 
the  ranch.  It  was  dammed  some 
210  feet  above  the  dairy  in  a 
canon,  and  the  water  was  car- 
ried through  four  thousand  feet 
of  seven  inch  pipe  to  a  Pelton 
wheel,  where  it  gave  a  pressure 
of  ninety-five  pounds,  —  about 
twenty  horse-power.  This  pow- 
er was  made  to  do  a  multitude 
of  things  about  the  ranch, — 
sawing  wood,  chopping  hay, 
turning  a  lathe,  running  the  sep- 
arators, rocking  the  churn,  and 
furnishing  the  power  to  a  dy- 
namo that  ran  three  hundred 
electric  lights.  It  was  remark- 
able to  see  the  long  barn,  hold' 
ing  206  cows,  103  on  each  side 


of  an  alley-way,  lighted  its  whole  length 
with  incandescent  lights.  In  the  corral, 
too,  and  in  the  yard  were  masts  holding 
lights,  so  that  early  in  the  dark  winter 
mornings  the  men  could  milk  without 
trouble. 

As  my  friend  and  I  rode  up  to  the 
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THE  BIG  CHURN. 


place,  it  was  nearly  time  for  the  cattle 
to  come  in  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  had 
hardly  stated  our  errand  and  been  pleas- 
antly received,  before  the  cows  came 
pouring  in  to  the  big  corral, —  a  rather 
mixed  lot  of  cattle  but  with  much  good 
blood  in  them,  the  Durhams  and  Jerseys 
most  prominent. 

There  were  250  milch  cows,  and  their 
product  that  day  was  227  pounds  of  but- 
ter ;  and  when  the  feed  is  better,  a  lit- 
tle later  in  the  season,  275  pounds  will 
be  the  daily  yield. 

The  proprietor  took  his  seat  by  the 
scales,  up  a  short  flight  of  steps,  to  weigh 
the  milk  as  it  was  brought  in.  There 
were  eleven  milkers,  each  with  his  queer 
one-legged  stool,  strapped  on  in  the  cor- 
rect caudal  position.  Each  had  his  own 
lot  of  cows  to  milk,  and  took  about  five 
minutes  to  a  cow. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  friendly 
rivalry  among  them  to  reach  the  highest 
record,  and  we  saw  one  sly  fellow  quietly 
catch  up  about  one  third  of  a  pail  of 
water  at  the  trough,  as  a  starter  before 
he  sat  down  to  his  cow, —  a  proceeding 


that  must  have  helped 
his  record  considera- 
bly. Of  course,  it  did 
not  injure  the  product 
at  all,  for  this  is  pure- 
ly a  butter  dairy,  ana 
the  water  so  added 
was  soon  whirled  out 
with  the  skim  milk 
in  the  separator. 

As  the  milkers  emp- 
tied their  big  pails 
into  the  strainer,  the 
milk  ran  through  a 
trough  into  a  large 
vat  in  the  separating 
room,  and  from  this 
vat  it  was  allowed  to 
escape  through  a  fau- 
cet with  a  float  valve 
into  a  feeder  of  the 
two  separators.  From 
each  separator  the 
cream  poured  out  of  one  pipe  in  a  stream 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  into  large 
pails, while  a  much  larger  stream  of  skim 
milk  gushed  into  atrougb,and  passed  out 
of  the  building  into  a  vat  below,  from 
which  it  was  pumped  through  a  long 
pipe,  1 50  or  200  yards  long,  to  the  dis- 
tant pigs.  It  is  very  desirable  to  keep 
such  neighbors  away  from  the  butter. 

The  cream  was  allowed  to  stand  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours  before  churning, 
and  was  then  put  into  the  big  square 
churn,  rocked  by  the  useful  stream  ;  and 
a  half  hour  more  found  it  duly  separated 
into  butter  and  buttermilk. 

The  butter  was  placed  on  the  revolv- 
ing circular  table,  where  it  could  be 
washed,  and  kneaded  by  a  lever  fastened 
at  one  end  ;  in  this  way  the  butter  was 
not  touched  by  the  hand  at  all  in  this 
process.  When  thoroughly  kneaded,  and 
salted  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  of  salt 
to  a  pound  of  butter,  it  was  molded  into 
the  square  blocks  that  distinguish  the 
product  of  this  particular  dairy. 

We  asked  the  advantage  of  the  square 
blocks,  and  the  proprietor  told  us  that 
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he  made  it  so  because  he  could  get  two 
cents  a  pound  more  for  his  square 
blocks  than  for  precisely  the  same  but- 
ter made  into  rolls,  and  as  long  as  that 
was  so,  he  proposed  to  make  as  many 
square  blocks  as  the  market  would  stand. 

It  was  truly  a  pleasure  to  go  about  so 
complete  an  establishment  as  this,  and 
note  the  exact  manner  and  systematic 
care  with  which  everything  was  done. 
The  only  point  that  surprised  us  was  in 
the  care  of  the  manure.  The  best  East- 
ern dairymen  are  particular  to  return  to 
the  soil  every  particle  they  can  to  avoid 
waste,  since  scientific  experiment  has 
shown  that  about  two  dollars'  worth  of 
fertilizers  is  necessary  to  replace  the  loss 
caused  by  taking  away  the  milk  of  one 
cow,  even  when  all  else  is  returned  to 
the  soil,  and  the  value  of  the  manure  of 
one  cow  has  been  estimated  as  high  as 
eighteen  dollars.  In  this  dairy  a  large 
part  of  the  manure  was  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  in  the  brook  that  passed  under  the 
building. 

In  less  complete  butter  dairies  the 
churning  is  often  done  by  hand,  and  in 
others,  by  horse  power.  It  is  said  that 
the  horse  used  for  this  purpose  soon 
learns  to  know  as  well  as  anybody  when 
butter  has  come. 


It  is  seldom  that  a  ranchman  makes 
both  butter  and  cheese ;  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  two  sets  of  appliances  forbids 
it  to  most. 

The  method  of  making  cheese  as  prac- 
ticed in  one  of  the  most  progressive 
cheese  factories  I  have  visited  is  some- 
thing as  follows:  — 

There  were  being  milked  one  hundred 
and  forty  cows,  and  the  product  was  five 
and  a  half  cheeses  per  day,  of  sixty 
pounds  each.  The  cows  were  milked  in 
a  barn,  and  the  milk  after  being  weighed 
was  hauled  by  a  pulley  and  strained  from 
the  outside  into  the  cheese  room  by  a 
trough,  which  carried  it  into  a  large  vat, 
holding  over  four  hundred  gallons.  In 
this  the  night's  milk  stood  until  morn- 
ing, and  the  morning's  milk  was  then 
added  to  it.  The  whole  was  then  heated  to 
86  deg.  Fahrenheit, — the  cheese  maker 
can  do  nothing  without  his  thermometer. 
Then  there  was  added  to  it  a  certain 
amount  of  coloring  matter,  extracted 
from  annatto  seed  with  a  little  lye  and  re- 
duced with  whey,  and  the  rennet  put  in 
at  the  same  time.  In  ten  or  twelve  min- 
utes the  thickening  was  complete.  The 
cheese-maker  discovered  this  by  the  test 
of  introducing  his  finger  horizontally 
under  an  inch  or  two  of  the  curd,  and 
slowly  raising  it. 
When  the  curd 
broke  clean  across 
his  finger,  he  noted 
the  time  it  had 
taken  to  thicken, 
and  after  waiting 
double  that  time 
more,  cut  the  curd- 
This  was  done  by 
p.assing  quickly 
through  the  whole 
mass,  a  frame  with 
horizontal  knives 
in  it,  about  an  inch 
apart,  and  follow- 
ing by  cutting  with 
a  similar  frame 
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holding  vertical  knives,  thus  reducing 
the  curd  to  long  strips  about  an  inch 
square.  In  a  few  moments  the  effect 
of  this  showed  in  the  gathering  of  whey 
at  the  top  of  the  vat,  hastened  by  the 
beginning  of  the  cooking  process,  which 
was  done  by  turning  steam  into  the 
water  chamber  which  surrounds  the  vat. 
The  steam  was  kept  on  till  the  tem- 
perature was  102  deg.  to  106  deg.,  a  dif- 
ference determined  by  the  desired  firm- 
ness of  the  cheese  to  be  made.  Then  it 
was  cut  again  crossways  with  the  verti- 
cal knives,  which  reduced  the  curd  to 
cubes  about  an  inch  square.  Into  this 
vat  of  floating  cubes  the  cheese  maker 
plunged  his  arms  to  their  full 
length,  and  gently  stirred  it  up 
till  the  heat  grew  too  great  for 
him,  and  then  he  took  an  or- 
dinary hay  rake  and  continued 
the  process,  making  the  mo- 
tions very  gently  to  avoid 
squeezing  the  curd  against  the 
sides  of  the  vat  and  breaking 
the  cubes.  The  cubes,  under 
the  operation  of  the  heat  and 
stirring,  soon  gave  up  so  much 
of  the  whey  they  contained 
that  they  shriveled  to  some- 
thing less  than  half  their  origi- 
nal size,  and  looked  like  little 
irregular  dice.  They  were 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  whey 


two  hours  or  so,  until  the  whey 
became  slightly  acid.  The  stir- 
ring was  repeated  every  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  the  whey  was 
strained  off,  and  the  curd  salted 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  salt  to  one  thousand 
pounds  of  milk.  It  was  then  put 
into  the  press,  and  stayed  under 
the  heavy  screws  about  twenty 
hours.  Then  it  was  taken  out 
and  placed  in  the  cheese  room, 
'"*  which  was  heated  by  a  stove  to 

a  temperature  of  from  68   deg. 
to  75  deg.     There  the   cheeses 
were   kept  two  or  three  weeks* 
when    they  were   either  shipped  to  the 
market,  or  placed  in  an  unheated  store- 
room to  stay  till  wanted,  perhaps  eight 
months  or  a  year. 

The  figures  vary  slightly  according  to 
the  kind  of  cheese  made  :  a  much  cooked 
cheese  being  harder,  requiring  longer  to 
cure,  and  keeping  much  longer  than  a 
softer  cheese.  When  great  keeping 
qualities  are  desired,  the  curd  is  put 
through  a  still  further  process,  called 
"chedderirig." 

After  the  whey  is  run  off,  the  curd  is 
packed  on  the  sides  of  the  vat,  turned 
and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  hands  every 
five  minutes  until  the  whey  is  very  thor- 
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oughly  strained  off.  Then  it  is  passed 
through  a  machine,  that  grinds  or  cuts 
it  very  fine  before  being  put  into  the 
press.  This  curd  is  kept  until  the  whey 
is  much  more  acid  than  ordinary  cheese, 
which  also  helps  to  harden  it.  The 
cheese  maker  will  tell  you  that  he  keeps 
it  till  it  is  "  one  quarter  to  one  half  inch 
acid."  And  this  phrase  will  puzzle  you, 
until  he  shows  you  what  it  means.  He 
takes  an  iron  and  heats  it  quite  hot.  To 
this  he  applies  the  lump  of  curd.  Fresh 
curd  will  not  stick  at  all,  only  sizzling 
when  it  is  pressed  against  the  hot  iron  ; 
but  if  it  be  old  enough  to  be  covered  with 
sour  whey  it  will  adhere  more  or  less 
firmly  to  the  iron,  and  when  pulled  away 
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a  little,  will  cling  to  it  by  a  multitude  of 
finefilaments.  Thelength  at  which  these 
break,  whether  one  half  or  one  quarter 
of  an  inch,  is  the  test  of  acidity  which 
the  cheese  maker  uses. 

Of  course  each  cheese  maker  has  his 
own  special  notions  in  regard  to  times 
and  temperature  and  the  details  of  the 
process,  but  this  account  has  been  taken 
from  the  practice  of  one  of  the  best 
cheese  makers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Gilroy,  a  country  given  over  almost  en- 
tirely to  cheese  making.  The  special  dis- 
.tinction  that  this  dairyman  enjoyed 
among  his  fellows  was  that  they  always 


referred  to  him  as  "the  man  that  milks 
in  a  barn."  The  others  milked  in  open 
corrals,  and  had  no  shelter  for  their  ani- 
mals. 

The  "  barn  man  "  made  330  pounds  of 
cheese  a  day  from  140  cows,  whereas 
one  of  his  neighbors  told  me  that  he 
was  making  but  six  twenty-five  pound 
cheeses  a  day  from  200  cows,  and  he  ex- 
plained apologetically  that  he  had  "been 
milking  his  cows  all  winter";  but  more 
than  that  was  evidently  the  reason  of  the 
difference  in  product.  For  the  cows  of 
this  second  man  showed  by  their  pinched 
and  scrubby  appearance  that  no  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  selecting  of  stock, 
and  as  little  to  the  feeding  and  care  of 
them.  The  calves  at  this  place 
were  fed  mostly  upon  whey 
with  perhaps, a  little  oil  cake 
or  corn  meal  added  to  it,  and 
what  could  a  calf  do,  but 
present  a  starved  appearance 
on  such  diet  ? 

The  best  calves  that  I  saw 
near  Gilroy  were  those  that 
were  allowed  to  obtain  their 
food  in  the  most  natural  man- 
ner. Hard  milkers  or  restive 
or  unruly  cows  were  chosen 
for  the  calves,  and  often  made 
the  most  devoted  guardians, 
sometimes  allowing  as  many 
as  four  calves  to  suckle  at  one 
time. 

The  Gilroy  dairymen,  as  those  else- 
where, were  of  many  minds  as  to  the 
best  stock  for  cheese  purposes,  but  most 
of  them  preferred  the  Durham,  though 
a  few  the  Holstein.  One  reason,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  this  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, lies  in  the  fact  that  different  strains 
of  cattle  of  the  same  breed  have  diverse 
productive  powers :  there  is  the  beef 
strain  of  the  Durham,  cows  of  which  I 
have  been  told  are  often  unable  to  pro- 
vide milk  enough  for  their  own  calves  ; 
and  there  are  milk  strains  that  have  high 
milk  records.  Careful  breeders  learn  ex- 
actly the  product  of  each  animal ;  and  if 
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any  given  cow,  no  matter  of  how  good  a 
pedigree,  fails  to  come  up  to  a  set  stand- 
ard, she  is  ruthlessly  weeded  out  of  the 
herd  ;  but  since  it  requires  rather  more 
nerve  than  most  men  have  to  send  a 
thoroughbred  animal  to  the  butcher,  I 
am  afraid  that  oftentimes  weeding  out  is 
accomplished  by  selling  such  animals  to 
less  observant  neighbors,  who  wish  to 
try  the  virtues  of  thoroughbred  stock. 
The  trial,  of  course,  proves  entirely  un- 
satisfactory to  the  purchaser,  and  he  can 
never  be  induced,  after  that,  to  see  any- 
thing good  about  that  particular  breed. 
In  cheese  making,  as  in  everything 
about  the  milk  industry,  the  utmost 
cleanliness  is  necessary.  There  must  be 
good  milk,  which  of  course  implies  good 
stock,  well  fed  ;  and  there  must  be  all 
proper  appliances  to  promote  cleanliness; 
that  is,  for  example,  the  milkers  must 
pour  the  milk  into  a  strainer  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cheese  room,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  coming  into  the  room  with 
the  odor  of  the  corral  about  them.  And 
this  is  only  an  example  of  the  thousand 
little  details  that  must  be  well  managed 
to  produce  a  gilt-edged  result. 


But  we  have  tarried  long  in  Santa 
Cruz  and  Santa  Clara,  and  must  strike 
over  the  hills  into  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley, where  entirely  different  conditions 
prevail.  Twenty  years  ago  this  country, 
especially  the  counties  of  Kern  and  Tu 
lare,  presented  during  most  of  the  year 
the  appearance  of  an  absolute  desert. 
They  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  Doctor 
DeGroot's  article.  The  artesian  well 
and  irrigation  ditches  have  changed  all 
that,  and  now  cattle  by  thousands  on 
thousands  wade  up  to  their  bellies  in  the 
fields  of  alfalfa,  and  stand  beneath  the 
broad  shade  of  quick-growing  cotton- 
wood  and  eucalyptus  trees.  A  single 
example  will  serve  to  show  the  dairy  de- 
velopment. 

It  is  a  ranch  of  12,800  acres,  on  which 
feed  3,700  head  of  cattle.  (Compare  this 
with  the  Marin  ten  acres  to  a  cow.) 
Four  thousand  tons  of  alfalfa  are  cut 
yearly.  There  are  one  hundred  miles  of 
fencing  and  twenty-five  of  roadway.  In 
the  dairy  department  are  twelve  hun- 
dred cows,  of  which  three  hundred  are 
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milked  daily.  The  Kern  arrangement 
for  milking  is  curious.  It  consists  of  a 
chute,  or  narrow  passage-way,  between 
two  fences,  under  a  shed.  Into  this 
twenty-five  cows  are  driven  at  a  time, 
and  each  held  in  place  by  a  rope  passed 
in  front  of  the  hind  legs.  The  milker  sits 
by  a  hole  in  the  fence,  and  so  milks 
easily  and  safely  the  most  restive  cow. 
The  daily  product  of  these  three  hun- 
dred cows  is  six  hundred  pounds  of 
cheese.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
an  article  in  the  Resources  of  California 
for  October,  1889,  and  the  same  issue 
gives  the  names  of  a 
score  more  ranches  in 
Kern  County  almost  as 
extensive. 

The  ranchmen  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  are  not 
troubled  with  the  neces- 
sity of  boring  for  artesian 
water,  as  are  their  Kern 
and  Tulare  brethren,  and 
their  county  has  been 
or  years  the  banner 
county  in  the  State  for 
butter  and  cheese.  They 
are  wide  awake,  too,  or 
at  least  have  wide  awake 
men  among  them.  In 
witness  of  this  I  sum- 
marize an  address  pub- 
lished in  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Rural  Press  for  March  21. 

The  writer  begins  by  noting  the  close 
competition  in  dairy  products,  and  in- 
quiring how  the  Eastern  dairymen,  with 
hard  winters  and  poorer  soil,  can  push 
the  dweller  in  generous  California  so 
hard.  Cheaper  labor  is  not  enough  to 
explain  it.  What  else  is  there  ?  He 
continues :  — 

According  to  the  light  I  have,  I  will  answer- 
Better  cows,  careful  care  and  shelter,  and  plenty  of 
good  food  every  day,  of  the  kind  best  adapted  to 
produce  butter  and  cheese,  in  which  the  silo  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  non-producing  season ;  im- 
proved methods  for  securing  the  full  value  of  the 
milk  for  making  butter  and  cheese  ;  for  making  the 


best  and  longest  and  best-keeping  produce  ;  organ- 
izations of  the  dairymen  for  selling  at  home  on  stated 
market  days  for  cold  cash,  at  least  cost  to  them, 
their  produce  ;  and  last  but  not  least,  the  careful 
saving  of  all  the  valuable  manure,  and  using  the  same 
on  their  land  to  keep  up  its  productiveness. 

The  amount  of  advantage  to  be  gained 
in  these  ways  he  places  at  sixty  per  cent, 
and  proceeds  to  back  up  his  estimate  by 
figures  showing  that  one  quarter  of  an 
unweeded  herd  are  milked  at  a  positive 
loss,  and  one  third  at  no  profit,  leaving 
the  other  two  thirds  to  make  all  the 
profit.  A  cow  giving  forty  pounds  of 
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milk  may  yield  but  six  tenths  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  while  one  giving  but  twenty- 
five  pounds  may  bring  two  pounds  of 
butter  from  the  churn.  So  much  for 
trusting  to  appearances,  without  testing 
the  richness  of  milk.  The  centrifugal 
separator,  he  says,  makes  another  saving 
of  twenty  per  cent  in  amount  of  cream. 

He  goes  on  to  give  the  advantages  of 
thoroughbred  sto  ck,  showing  the  records 
attained  by  Jerseys  and  Holsteins.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  quoted.  Dif- 
ferent cows  in  his  dairy  differed  as  much 
as  from  I  ^  to  7  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in 
their  milk. 

Loss  of  cream  in  skim  milk  and  loss 
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of  butter  in  churning  is  also  a  factor  in 
the  disadvantage  of  the  unscientific 
dairyman.  The  loss  of  butter  in  churn- 
ing may  be  largely  overcome,  he  thinks, 
by  using  the  new  butter  extractor, which 
is  a  centrifugal  creamer  and  churn  com- 
bined. The  butter  comes  out  in  small 
grains  about  the  size  of  turkey  shot, 
when  the  fresh  milk  is  put  in,  and  is  de- 
livered into  a  water  vat,  where  it  is  at 
once  washed  clean  and  can  be  worked 
and  salted.  The  result  is  a  sweet  cream 
butter  that  brings  a  fancy  price.  None 
cf  these  machines,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
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have  yet  been  put  in  operation  on  this 
Coast. 

The  next  item  of  waste  the  bungler 
makes  is  the  failure  to  care  for  the  ma- 
nure, and  return  to  the  soil  so  much  as 
is  possible  of  the  material  taken  from  it. 

Finally,  there  is  the  lack  of  organiza- 
tion for  mutual  protection  and  instruc- 
tion. These  he  proposes  to  correct  by 
the  formation  of  a  dairymen's  society  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties ;  and  closes  with  a  liberal  offer 
of  premiums  in  the  shape  of  thorough- 
bred Holstein  bulls,  for  the  best  records 
to  be  shown  at  the  coming  agricultural 
fair. 


If  there  were  more  like  him,  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  Eastern  competition, 
but  contrarywise. 

The  Los  Angeles  dairymen  are  yet 
different  in  circumstances  and  methods. 
Los  Angeles  County  has  some  of  the 
very  bsst  and  most  scientific  dairies  in 
the  State.  The  Eastern  immigration  of 
"  boom  "  times  included  in  its  numbers 
many  New  York  and  New  England  men 
that  underst  and  dairying  in  its  best 
forms  and  practice  it  so,  in  the  favorable 
conditions  of  their  new  homes.  I  give 
the  statement  of  one  of  them  about  the 
feed  of  his  60  cows,  pub- 
lished in  the  Country 
Gentleman :  — 

I  now  feed  50  Ibs.  grains  [brew- 
ers'] ;  3  Ibs.  sprouts,  6  Ibs.  light 
bran,  fy(  Ib  O.  P.  linseed  meal, 
10  Ibs.  alfalfa  and  oat  hay  uncut  ; 
mix  sprouts  and  bran  together 
dry,  soak  and  mix  with  brewers' 
grains.  Feed  oil  cake  by  meas- 
ure. Cows  have  three  hours  in 
pasture  on  alfileria  and  bur  clo- 
ver (dry).  Cows  are  averaging 
three  gallons  per  day,  but  the 
percentage  of  cream  is  not  so 
large  as  I  wish. 

He  says  he  has  on  hand 
thirty-two  tons  of  wild  oat 
ensilage  ;  among  a  great 
variety  of  other  foods, 
and  will  soon  have  ten 
acres  of  sugar  cane  to 
feed.  The  editor  advises  him  thus  : 

The  ration  which  he  feeds  is  a  very  strong  one. 
The  following  would  be  a  good  combination  :  18 
Ibs.  wild  oat  ensilage,  IO  Ibs.  old  alfalfa,  or  new  al- 
falfa and  oat  hay  ;  40  Ibs.  brewers'  grains,  4  Ibs. 
malt  sprouts,  6  Ibs.  heavy  bran.  .  .  . 

When  his  sugar  cane  is  in  the  proper  condition  to 
feed  green,  let  it  be  run  through  the  cutter,  and  then 
a  ration  may  be  made  up  as  follows  :  30  Ibs.  cut 
sugar  cane,  6  Ibs.  of  best  alfalfa  hay,  40  Ibs.  brewers' 
grains,  4  Ibs.  malt  sprouts,  4  Ibs.  heavy  bran,  2  Ibs. 
corn  meal  ;  all  mixed  together  as  before  directed. 
This  will  be  a  slight  improvement  on  the  other  ra- 
tion, and  cost  about  the  same. 

There  is  at  least  one  creamery  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  though  there,  as 
throughout  the  State,  the  farmers  are 
only  just  awakening  under  the  pressure 
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of  Eastern  competition  to  the  necessity 
of  co-operation,  and  of  using  the  most 
labor-saving  and  scientific  devices  and 
methods.  Beside  this  creamery  some  of 
the  larger  ranches  buy  milk  of  their 
smaller  neighbors,  and  work  it  in  their 
improved  appliances.  At  one  of  these 
there  is  in  use  a  fifteen  horse  power 
engine,  that  supplies  the  force  for  the 
many  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage,  and  three  artesian 
wells,  which  keep  up  a  flow  of  clear, 


Perhaps  they  are  not  quite  so  progres- 
sive as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State, 
for  at  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  San 
Diego  County  dairies  they  still  set  the 
milk  in  pans  and  skim  by  hand.  It  is 
not  so  great  a  task  as  one  might  think 
to  skim  in  this  way,  though  of  course  not 
so  labor-saving  as  the  centrifugal  separa- 
tor, to  say  nothing  of  the  cream  lost.  The 
milk  is  set  thirty  to  forty  hours,  and  is 
then  skimmed  by  loosening  the  edges  of 
the  cream  with  a  little  wooden  knife,  and 
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cold  water, —  a  prime  requisite  to  good 
butter  in  a  climate  so  warm  as  Los  An- 
geles has  most  of  the  year.  The  churn 
holds  ninety  gallons  of  cream,  and  the 
butter  is  worked  by  a  power  kneader. 
There  are  separators,  and  an  appliance 
by  which  hot  steam  is  forced  into  every 
crevice  of  pails  and  cans  to  scald  them 
thoroughly. 

San  Diego  County,  the  southernmost, 
might  be  supposed  to  be  too  hot  and 
dry  for  much  dairying,  but  this  is  far 
from  true,  as  is  shown  by  the  record. 


sliding  the  whole  mass  into  the  cream 
pail,  while  the  sour  milk,  by  an  almost 
simultaneous  motion,  is  poured  into  a 
trough  to  run  out  for  the  pigs  and  calves. 
The  whole  is  the  work  of  a  few  seconds 
to  the  pan.  At  this  dairy  there  are  some 
seven  hundred  milch  cows,  and  the  ship- 
ment is  six  hundred  pounds  of  butter 
daily  at  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
1 10,000  pounds  for  annual  output. 

Thus  the  entire  length  of  the  State 
has  been  traversed,  and  some  attempt 
made  to  show  how  great,  how  varied, 
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and  how  interesting  an  industry  is  Cal- 
ifornia Dairying.  And  the  result  of  the 
review  is  that  in  dairying,  as  in  all  other 
California  industries,  the  old,  happy-go- 
lucky,  days-of-'49  style  of  doing  things 
is  passing  away,  and  the  man  who  would 
succeed  must  study  his  business  as  nev- 
er before.  That  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  are  awakening  to  this  truth  is 


shown  by  many  signs.  Among  the  most 
hopeful  of  these  is  the  call  for  a  State 
convention  of  dairymen,  to  meet  in  San 
Francisco  on  June  ist.  If  the  spirit  of 
organization,  of  improvement,  of  scien- 
tific work,  shall  prevail,  California  dairy- 
men need  fear  no  competition  that  can 
be  brought  against  them  from  any  spot 
on  earth. 

Fred  \Varrcn  Parks. 
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WHERE   SHE    LIES   DEAD. 

THE  sun  comes  up  and  mocks  me  with  its  light, 

The  clouds  lean  white  breasts  to  the  sleepless  sea, 

I  hear  the  lark's  call,  tremulous  with  delight, 

To  his  sweetheart,  across  the  new-grassed  lea, 

The  rose-blue  mists  before  the  sun  have  fled, 

The  whole  dear  world  is  glad,  —  though  she  lies  dead. 

Out  in  her  well  loved  garden  spot  the  flowers 

Lift  dreaming  heads,  and  half  unfold  their  leaves, 

All  wet  and  sweet  with  dew ;  the  sparkling  hours 
Go  slowly,  as  if  pitying  him  who  grieves ; 

Her  one  white  rose  leans  slender  throat  and  head 

Against  the  window-sill  —  where  she  lies  dead. 

About  the  pond  her  frogs  are  all  astir, 

Their  mellow,  clamorous  voices  fill  the  air, — 

Their  tender  voices  so  beloved  of  her !  — 

That  night  I  kissed  the  violets  in  her  hair, 

When  on  my  happy  breast  she  laid  her  head, 

To  hear  their  murmuring  —  now,  she  lies  dead. 

The  locust  blossoms  sift,  like  dim,  pale  stars, 

On  purple  air  shot  through  and  through  with  gold, 

Like  dust  blown  off  the  wine-flushed  grapes ;  and  bars 
Of  warmth  lie  on  the  grass  beneath.  —  But  cold 

And  still  is  she  whose  heart,  they  alway  said, 

Was  strong  and  warm  as  fire, — for  she  lies  dead. 

O  Love  !  Love !  Love !  it  is  too  great  to  bear ! 

That  this  glad  world  should  still  pulse  strong  with  life, 
And  thrill  with  mellow  song ;  and  all  the  air 

With  joy  of  bird  and  flower  love  be  rife, — 
While  from  thy  breast  thought,  love,  and  life,  have  fled. 
My  God  !     My  God,  help  me  !  —  while  she  lies  dead. 

Ella  Higginson. 
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WHEN  the  warden  of  the  prison  told 
me  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  talk  with  my 
counsel,  for  the  moment  I  turned  pale, 
and  my  limbs  seemed  as  if  about  to  re- 
fuse to  do  their  office.  It  was  so  long 
since  I  had  spoken  to  any  one  except 
the  prison  officials  that  now  I  began  to 
dread  the  interview  for  which  I  had  been 
asking.  How  would  the  great  lawyer 
treat  me  ?  Would  he  be  kindly  dis- 
posed ?  Or  would  he  act  disdainfully, 
and  so  perhaps  put  entirely  out  of  my 
head  all  that  I  had  prepared  myself  to 
say  ?  But  I  summoned  all  my  strength 
and  courage,  and  slowly  dragged  myself 
along  the  line  of  cells,  through  the  iron- 
bound  doorway,  and  so  at  last  into  the 
visitors'  room.  It  was  at  least  the  first 
journey  toward  liberty. 

The  lawyer  sat  at  a  little  table,  and 
motioned  me  to  take  my  place  opposite. 
He  was  a  small,  spare  man  of  about 
sixty-five.  His  hair  was  short,  straight, 
and  almost  entirely  white,  his  eyes 
bright  with  undoubted  intelligence,  his 
mouth  firm,  as  belonging  to  one  who 
was  accustomed  to  speak  with  decision 
and  find  his  utterances  respected.  But 
it  was  to  his  general  expression  that  I 
paid  most  attention,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  who 
would  listen  benevolently  and  with  pa- 
tience. 

Sustained  by  this  impression,  I  man- 
aged to  get  myself  across  the  room  with 
tolerable  display  of  strength,  almost  dis- 
guising for  the  moment  that  prison  step 
which  once  learned  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  forget  ;  and  so  seated  myself  and 
began. 

"  I  do  so  much  wish  to  get  out  from 
here,"  I  muttered. 

"  Why,  as  for  that,  my  good  fellow,  all 
the  prisoners  do.  But  have  you  any 
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reason  to  allege,  through  which  you  can 
invoke  the  law?" 

"  I  have  been  put  in  here  for  life,  — 
that  is  very  true.  But  it  is  already  so 
long,— nearly  eighty  years.  Surely  that 
should  be  considered,  and  some  com- 
passion now  shown  me.  For  how  else 
would  my  imprisonment  ever  come  to  an 
end  ? " 

The  lawyer  slightly  lifted  his  eye- 
brows, and  looked  a  little  askance  at  me. 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand,  — you  are 
a  young  man  still,  —  but  you  speak  of 
eighty  years.  Really,  unless  I  have  not 
heard  you  aright, —  " 

"  Yes,  — you  have  heard  aright ;  I  am 
telling  you  God's  truth ;  and  I  have  been 
here  nearly  eighty  years.  If  you  would 
only  hear  my  story  — 

He  glanced  more  intently  at  me,  evi- 
dently somewhat  bewildered.  For  the 
moment  he  made  as  though  he  would  go, 
—  looked  at  his  watch,  in  fact,  as  calcu- 
lating the  time  before  his  next  appoint- 
ment. I  felt  that  my  fate  was  trembling 
in  the  balance  ;  if  he  would  not  listen  to 
me,  where  should  I  turn  ?  But  then  a 
pleasant  smile  came  on  his  face,  and  he 
threw  himself  back  with  the  air  of  one 
having  plenty  of  time  before  him,  and 
willing  to  devote  as  much  of  it  as  might 
be  required  for  benevolent  purpose. 

This  cheered  and  strengthened  me  at 
once,  for  I  failed  at  the  time  to  see  that 
his  gentle  acquiescence  arose  not  so 
much  from  belief  in  me  as  from  the  sud- 
den impulse  of  listening  to  what  might 
prove  a  very  queer  experience,  and 
worthy  of  attention  and  study. 

"  Yes,  young  in  appearance,  I  sup- 
pose," was  my  response.  "  The  original 
bargain  was  that  I  should  not  grow  old- 
er during  all  the  thousand  years  prom- 
ised. And  this  is  why,  —  well,  I  may  as 
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well  come  to  it  at  once.  You  will  be 
astonished  to  hear  that  I  was  born  be- 
fore the  Revolution." 

"  Not  at  —  that  is  to  say,  somewhat," 
and  he  bent  his  face  over  his  hand,  and 
gazed  at  me  with  assumption  of  perfect 
acquiescence.  "  Such  things  are  not 
common,  you  must  be  aware  ;  and  yet 
they  may  not  be  impossible,  of  course." 

"Born  in  1762,  upon  the  Hudson,  in 
what  I  must  always  look  back  upon  as 
lordly  circumstances.  Ah,  the  pleasures 
of  that  time  of  youth  !  Think  of  it, 
Judge, —  am  I  right,  by  the  way,  in  call- 
ing you  so  ? " 

"  Of  the  Common  Pleas,  once,  and 
only  for  a  limited  time, — to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy. But  I  suppose  these  titles,  however 
briefly  worn,  somehow  always  stick.  But 
go  on,  — you  interest  me." 

"  Well,  think  of  it,  as  I  was  remark- 
ing. The  only  heir  to  a  beautiful  man- 
sion near  the  river's  bank,  some  thirty 
miles  from  the  city,  with  more  than  five 
hundred  acres  of  farm  and  woodland 
stretching  out  on  either  side  and  be- 
hind. Many  household  slaves,  and  over 
twenty  horses.  These  were  for  the  use 
of  my  friends  ;  and  in  the  season,  almost 
all  the  year  round,  in  fact,  I  had  my 
country  house  full.  The  best  people, — 
Colonial  governors  and  their  cabinets, 
officers  of  the  English  army,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  war 
against  the  French,  and  were  now  enjoy- 
ing their  well  earned  vacation, —  in  fine, 
my  country  residence  was  one  of  the  so- 
cial centers  of  all  that  was  distinguished 
and  refined  in  the  Colony.  And  when 
I  came  down  to  the  city,  —  ah,  Judge  ! 
those  were  indeed  days  to  be  looked 
back  upon  with  respect.  My  great  close 
carriage  with  four  horses,  negro  driver, 
footman,  and  outriders,  —  then  open 
house  throughout  the  winter  at  my  res- 
idence fronting  upon  the  Bowling 
Green, —  in  fact,  the  only  bar  to  all  my 
happiness  was  that  it  could  not  last." 

"  No,    such   things   never  last,"   the 
Judge  said,  still  closely  eyeing  me  with 


that  keen  scrutiny  which  I  took  for  sym- 
pathy. 

"  Not  of  themselves,  certainly.  But 
I  could  not  help  often  speculating  how 
they  might  be  made  to  last,  through 
some  mysterious  agency  out  of  and  apart 
from  the  course  of  nature.  The  thought 
might  have  seemed  almost  as  an  invita- 

o 

tion,  for  one  day  he  came." 

"  Who  came  ?  You  must  be  definite, 
you  see,  if  I  am  to  listen  to  your  story." 

"The  Evil  One,  —  Apollyon,  —  the 
Devil, —  whatever  else  you  may  choose 
to  call  him.  I  knew  him  at  once,  and 
yet  he  was  not  gotten  up  in  any  of  the 
features  or  paraphernalia  with  which  we 
are  wont  to  symbolize  him.  No  horns 
or  hoofs,  or  any  of  that  nonsense, —  sim- 
ply the  appearance  of  a  quiet,  refined 
gentleman  in  plain,  unostentatious  black. 
And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  I  recognized 
him  at  once  ;  a  suggestion  of  his  person- 
ality seemed  borne  in  upon  me  in  some 
mysterious  manner.  I  had  no  doubt  as 
to  who  he  was  from  the  very  first.  He 
sat  beside  me,  gazed  earnestly  into  my 
face  for  a  moment,  and  then  completed 
my  full  perception  of  his  character  by 
telling  me  every  thought  and  longing  of 
my  mind  as  to  the  future." 

"This  grows  very  interesting." 

"  Does  it  not,  Judge  ?  For  he  told 
me  that  I  was  happy  in  all  things,  except 
that  I  had  that  gnawing  longing  for 
long  life  ;  and  coming  at  once  to  the  pur- 
pose of  his  visit  he  suggested  that  he 
might  be  able,  in  a  partial  degree,  to  grat- 
ify me.  Not  never  ending  life ;  that 
could  scarcely  be.  But  how  would  a 
thousand  years  of  life,  and  physical  en- 
ergy throughout  it  all,  suit  me  ?  But  of 
course  I  declined." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  the  Judge. 

"  Can  you  not  see  ?  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  Tempter  never  confers  such  a 
favor  upon  any  one,  without  asking  a 
recompense  or  sacrifice  that  must  ex- 
tend into  a  limitless  eternity  ?  No,  I 
could  not  surrender  my  soul  for  even  a 
thousand  years  of  life  and  health ;  and 
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so  I  bluntly  told  him.  But  with  that  he 
spread  out  his  hands  in  utter  abnegation 
of  any  personal  or  interested  motive. 
He  had  been  erroneously  described,  and 
desired  henceforth  to  bear  a  new  char- 
acter, and  be  respected  accordingly. 
Through  the  most  perfect  and  friendly 
regard  for  myself,  he  might  hope  par- 
tially to  bring  that  about ;  and  he  felt, 
moreover,  wearied  with  past  successes, 
and  would  be  better  pleased  with  him- 
self to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  as  it  were, 
and  for  once  act  with  unselfish  generos- 
ity.. And  when  I  heard  that,  I  began  to 
think  a  little  seriously  about  the  matter. 
Since  he  did  not  ask  me  to  sign  any  bond, 
or  wear  his  livery  of  a  private  mark  burnt 
upon  me,  or  submit  myself  to  any  of  the 
usual  tokens  of  fealty  or  slavery,  why 
should  I  not  accept  those  thousand 
years  ?  Possibly  he  might  afterwards 
endeavor  to  inveigle  me  into  some  de- 
structive agreement  with  him  ;  but 
would  it  not  be  time  enough  then  to  re- 
sist ?  And  in  my  resistance,  could  he 
take  back  his  gift  of  life  ?  Surely  not, 
and  therefore  I  would  be  a  fool  to  refuse 
present  advantages  so  freely  offered.  I 
should  have  known,  Judge,  that  in  the 
end  I  would  get  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Yet  it  was  tempting." 

'•  It  certainly  was.  And  so,  against 
my  better  instincts,  even  of  that  mo- 
ment, I  gave  my  assent.  I  would  accept 
that  gift  of  one  thousand  years  of  life, 
since  it  was  so  freely  offered.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  fully  understood  that 
neither  at  that  time  nor  in  the  future 
would  I  consent  to  sign  any  bond  in  pay- 
ment. In  response  he  nodded  his  head 
with  a  pleasant  air  of  perfect  compre- 
hension ;  certainly  that  should  be  the 
understanding.  And  then  he  smiled 
again,  captivatingly  and  with  friendly 
interest,  and  simply  passed  his  right 
hand  once  or  twice  over  my  head,' not 
even  touching  it.  That  was  all.  I  felt 
that  the  deed  was  done  ;  a  rush  of  new 
health  and  strength  seemed  to  flow 
through  every  vein  in  my  body ;  I  had 


never  known  myself  so  strong  and  ac- 
tive, even  in  the  most  cheery  moments 
of  my  most  ardent  exhilaration.  And 
the  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  sitting  all 
alone,  with  the  recollection  of  the  Ene- 
my's parting  smile  somehow  warming 
my  heart  with  a  perfect  sunshine  of  hap- 
piness." 

"Come,  it  was  not  so  bad,  after  all," 
the  Judge  said.  "  You  had  gained  your 
point,  and  yet  nothing  to  pay  for  it. 
Anybody  would  have  acted  the  same  as 
you  did,  I  imagine." 

"  Perhaps.  But  a  more  prudent  per- 
son than  myself  might  have  reasoned 
that  it  must  be  impossible  to  have  the 
most  trifling  dealings  with  the  Devil 
without  somehow  suffering  for  it  in  the 
end.  At  least,  I  have  found  it  so. 

"  That  very  evening,  naturally  feeling 
disposed  to  celebrate  my  accession  of 
life  and  strength,  I  called  in  a  few  friends 
to  supper  ;  without  telling  them,  though, 
that  I  was  celebrating  anything  at  all. 
They  would  not  have  believed  me,  of 
course.  I  remember  that  we  drank  a 
great  deal  too  much,  during  which  I 
quarreled  with  my  best  friend  over  some 
little  matter,  not  worth  speaking  about 
for  an  instant.  He  started  for  home 
late  at  night,  and  was  found  the  next 
morning  with  a  bullet  hole  in  his  heart. 
Some  highwayman  had  done  it,  but  my 
quarrel  with  him  was  remembered 
against  me.  I  had  been  seen  to  leave  the 
house  a  few  minutes  after  he  did  ;  it  was 
merely  to  take  a  short  walk  and  get  rid 
of  the  fumes  of  the  wine,  but  though  I 
explained  that,  I  could  not  prove  it. 
The  bullet  in  his  heart  was  found  to  fit 
the  bore  of  my  pistol.  One  or  two  oth- 
er seemingly  significant  matters  were 
brought  up  against  me,  and  I  was  tried 
for  his  rnurder.  I  felt  a  strange  wonder- 
ment through  it  all,  I  recollect,  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  I  were  convicted. 
How  could  they  kill  a  man  by  hanging 
who  was  entitled  to  a  thousand  years  of 
life  ?  But  it  did  not  become  necessary 
to  raise  that  question.  Some  mitigating 
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circumstances  were  alleged,  and  I  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  And 
though  I  cannot  prove  it,  I  felt  from  the 
very  beginning  that  the  Fiend  had 
somehow  contrived  the  whole  thing." 
"  Yes,  it  certainly  looks  so." 
"  Not  only  from  what  had  happened 
at  that  time,  but  afterwards.  I  was  taken 
at  once  to  the  prison, — not  this  one,  but 
a  smaller  one,  which  preceded  this,  and 
from  which  I  was  afterwards  removed 
when  this  was  finished.  I  was  put  into 
a  striped  suit,  and  set  to  work  cutting 
stone. 

"I  need  not,  of  course,  describe  my 
agony  of  mind,  far  exceeding  any  dis- 
comfort of  the  body.  But  after  a  while 
I  began  to  get  used  to  the  thing  a  little, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  look  around,  as  it 
were,  and  reflect  more  calmly  than  at 
first.  And  then  the  Enemy  came  again 
to  me.  I  had  been  shut  up  in  my  cell 
at  the  expiration  of  the  working  hours, 
though  it  was  still  light.  There  he  ap 
peared  before  me  ;  how,  I  know  not,  but 
I  suppose  he  can  go  anywhere  just  as 
he  pleases.  And  in  a  very  pleasant 
manner  asking  me  how  I  felt,  he  began 
to  tell  me  the  late  news  of  the  day,  just 
by  way  of  entertaining  me,  as  it  were. 
How  that  one  of  my  friends  had  given 
a  grand  party  in  honor  of  some  officers 
of  the  British  army,  at  which  the  Gov- 
ernor General  led  the  minuet ;  how  that 
the  most  splendid  race  of  the  century, 
with  blooded  horses,  was  coming  off  in 
a  week ;  how  that  a  superior  company 
of  actors  had  arrived  from  England  with 
several  entirely  new  plays, — in  fine,  he 
spread  abroad  before  me  his  story  of  the 
attractions  of  the  day  so  alluringly,  that 
I  felt  I  had  never  before  been  quite  so 
much  overwhelmed  with  the  misery  of 
my  condition.  If  I  could  only  get  out ! 
And  then,  having  worked  me  up  to  that 
pitch,  he  drew  from  his  breast  the  in- 
evitable parchment  roll,  upon  which,  if 
I  merely  signed  my  name,  he  would  con- 
trive my  release,  through  the  production 
of  new  evidence  that  would  reverse  my 


sentence  with  honor  to  me,  and  of  course 
bring  about  the  restoration  of  my  estate. 
It  was  a  charming  temptation,  was  it 
not  ?" 

"  I  should  say  so,"  the  Judge  answered. 

"  But  I  resisted  it,  and  managed  some 
how  to  drive  him  away.  At  least,  not 
seeming  to  admire  my  style  of  conver- 
sation, which  very  freely  embodied  my 
opinion  of  him,  he  left  me.  And  I  did 
not  see  him  again  for  two  years.  I  was 
beginning  to  be  a  little  in  hopes  that  I 
had  known  the  last  of  him  forever.  But 
of  course  he  was  not  through  with. me, 
and  one  evening  he  came  again. 

"  He  had  much  news  for  me,  he  said, 
and  could  not  let  it  remain  upon  his  con- 
science not  to  tell  me.  My  agents  had 
proven  dishonest,  and  plundered  my  es- 
tate right  and  left.  The  title  to  every- 
thing I  had  was  nearly  gone, — not  so 
much  but  that  if  I  reappeared  within  a 
week  I  might  save  it,  but  after  that 
there  could  be  no  possible  recovery. 
And  worst  of  all,  my  sweet  young  wife, 
whom  I  so  ardently  loved,  feeling  that 
she  was  inevitably  becoming  reduced  to 
poverty,  was  on  the  point  of  marrying 
again.  To  a  man  whom  I  had  always 
hated  and  despised,  but  who  was  rich 
enough  to  surround  her  with  luxuries. 
She  still  loved  me, — that  I  very  well 
knew, — but  alas  !  she  was  not  of  a  tem- 
perament that  could  endure  privation. 
And  my  little  boy,  only  a  year  old  when 
I  was  first  imprisoned,  — what  would  be 
his  bringing-up  in  the  house  of  a  strange, 
brutal  stepfather,  who  would  probably 
hate  him  from  the  very  first  ?  Yes,  she 
would  marry  again  ;  it  would  be  legal, 
for  I  was  civilly  dead.  But  if  I  had  the 
chance  once  more  to  appearon  the  scene, 
— and  again  the  fiend  brought  out  the 
parchment  roll,  with  a  blank  space  left 
for  my  name,  and  again  I  mustered  up 
all  my  resolution  and  drove  him  away. 

"  But  it  was  harder  work  for  me  than 
before,  Judge.  1  lay  down  on  the  floor, 
and  rolled,  and  writhed,  and  gnashed  my 
teeth  in  my  agony,  but  somehow  man- 
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aged  to   continue  firm,  for  I  could  not 
sign  away  my  soul,  you  see." 

"Not  good  policy,  certainly." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  long  time  before  I 
saw  the  Fiend  again,  —  so  long  that  I 
began  to  think  that  he  must  at  last  real- 
ly have  forgotten  me  or  had  despaired  of 
bending  me  to  his  will,  and  that  if  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  free  I  might  be  left 
alone  in  the  future.  The  dreary  time 
ran  on,  and  on,  and  on,  with  the  same 
monotonous  tasks,  until  fully  sixty  years 
had  passed  away,and  at  length  it  seemed 
as  though  I  must  serve  out  my  whole 
life  of  a  thousand  years  without  respite. 
Then  suddenly  the  Enemy  appeared 
again. 

"He  had  a  pleasant  smile  upon  his 
face,  and  really  looked  as  though  he 
might  have  some  joyous  news  for  me ; 
but,  as  you  will  see,  he  was  only  amus- 
ing me  with  the  excitation  of  false 
hopes.  It  might  be  as  well  for  me  to 
know,  so  he  told  me,  that  the  governor 
of  the  State  was  coming  next  day  to 
make  an  inspection  of  the  prison  ;  and 
as  the  governor  happened  to  be  my  son, 
grown  up  into  great  distinction,  it  might 
be  possible  for  me  to  do  something 
about  it.  At  least,  here  was  my  chance." 

"  Rather  a  poor  chance,  after  all,"  the 
Judge  interrupted.  "  For  how  could  he 
be  made  to  believe  —  " 

"  Exactly,  —  how  could  he  ?  But  I 
did  not  think  of  it  in  that  light.  I 
thought  only  of  the  little  curly-headed 
child,  whom  I  had  last  seen  sitting  on 
his  mother's  knee  and  listening  to  the 
ticking  of  my  watch.  Very  foolishly,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  though  he  must  even 
now  recognize  me  ;  or  if  not,  some  sub- 
tle whispering  of  nature  must  direct 
him  tD  give  favorable  attention  to  what 
I  had  to  say. 

"I  did  not  know,as  afterwards  I  learned, 
that  apart  from  the  strangeness  of  my 
story,  my  wife  had  left  him  to  believe, 
as  he  grew  up  into  intelligence,  that  I 
had  died  during  his  infancy,-  thus  con- 
cealing from  him  what  was  the  family 


disgrace  ;  and  that  she  dying  soon  after, 
and  he  sinking  out  of  sight  for  a  while 
into  the  obscurity  of  poverty,  there 
could  be  no  way  for  him  ever  to  learn 
the  truth  except  by  the  merest  accident. 
That  he  could  be  able  to  recognize  me, 
the  father  whom  he  had  seen  only  in  his 
babyhood, — how  any  more,  indeed,  than 
that  I  should  know  him  ?  For  when  I 
saw  him  passing  along  the  corridor,  at- 
tended by  his  staff  and  the  prison  offi- 
cials, I  scrutinized  him  in  vain  to  detect 
any  likeness  to  myself  in  what  had  been 
the  little  child  of  the  past,  —  even  the 
faintest  line  of  resemblance  to  his  moth- 
er. A  tall,  portly  man,  with  a  bald 
head,  a  full  red  face,  and  no  very  pleas- 
ant or  intellectual  traits  of  countenance, 
—  that  was  all.  And  yet  it  seemed  my 
last  chance,  and  as  he  drew  near,  I 
made  my  desperate  attempt." 

"And  without  success  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  What  else  could  I  ex- 
pect, if  I  had  only  looked  upon  the  mat- 
ter with  proper  forethought  ?  Put  it  to 
yourself,  Judge  :  what  would  you  say  if 
at  your  age  some  unknown  person,  seem- 
ingly not  much  over  twenty  years  old, 
were  to  rush  forward,  —  in  prison  garb, 
at  that,  —  and  tell  you  that  he  was  your 
father,  and  that  it  was  your  filial  duty 
to  set  him  free  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  should  not  be  very  apt 
to  believe  him,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
I  had  known  my  father  until  within  ten 
years  past,  and  seen  him  grow  very  old 
and  decrepid,  and  at  last  had  given 'him 
proper  burial.  No,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
I  should  not  have  believed  the  story. 
And  so  ? " 

"And  so  it  failed.  The  governor  — 
Governor  Munn,  my  own  son  —  stared 
wonderingly  at  me  as  I  made  my  frantic 
appeal,  then  turned  on  his  heel  and 
strode  away,  without  deigning  any  re- 
mark. Of  course,  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  say  anything  at  all. 
Whatever  was  to  be  said  or  done  would 
be  attended  to  for  him  by  others.  My  wild, 
incoherent  words  were  listened  to  with 
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laughter.  I  was  hustled  violently  back 
into  my  cell.  I  was  reprimanded,  pun- 
ished with  starvation,  just  escaped  be- 
ing flogged  ;  and  at  night  the  Fiend 
again  appeared,  and  with  that  polite  and 
interested  air  of  sympathy  which  he 
knows  so  well  how  to  put  on,  only  par- 
tially concealing  the  covert  sneer,  en- 
joyed my  misery.  Then  he  left  me 
again. 

"I  am  not  able,  of  course,  to  tell  how 
long  he  will  stay  away.  I  cannot  but 
feel,  however,  that  some  day  he  will  re- 
turn. Yet  some  twenty  years  more  have 
rolled  away  since  then.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  you  that  the  time  has  come 
when  I  am  justified  in  making  some  new 
attempt  at  liberty  ?  " 

"I  suppose  1  must  answer  you  in  the 
affirmative,"  said  the  Judge.  "  But  there 
are  certain  features  about  your  case 
which  would  render  it  difficult  of  man- 
agement, as  well  as  make  it  occupy  a 
very  long  time.  Upon  the  whole,  such 
are  my  present  engagements  that  I 
scarcely  think  I  can  undertake  it.  There 
may  be  some  other  person,  of  course, 
less  occupied,  who  —  I  am  glad  to  have 
met  you,  all  the  same,  and  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  listening  to  your 
story.  It  is  certainly  very  curious  and 
interesting." 

He  arose,  and  in  a  most  friendly  spir- 
it shook  me  by  the  hand  and  moved 
away.  But  a  mere  friendly  spirit  was 
not  all  that  I  needed.  What  I  desired 
was 'his  professional  interest  ;  and  if  I 
had  not  already  become  so  hardened  by 
disappointments,  I  believe  I  could  al- 
most have  shed  tears.  I  saw  then  very 
clearly  that  from  the  beginning  the 
Judge,  so  far  from  having  had  any  idea 
of  taking  up  my  case,  had  been  merely 
making  of  me  a  quiet,  contemplative 
study.  I  saw  it  not  only  in  his  face,  but 
in  his  attitude  and  movement  as  he  slow- 
ly walked  towards  the  door.  Here  he  met 
the  warden,  and  held  a  whispered  con- 
versation with  him.  But  it  happened 
that  my  senses  were  so  quickened  to  my 


surroundings   that  I  heard  every  word. 

"A  strange  case,  warden.  One  of  the 
queerest  stories  I  ever  listened  to.  Real- 
ly, it  is  a  question  whether  the  insane 
asylum  instead  of  the  State  prison  should 
not  —  " 

But  the  warden  shook  his  head. 

"  No  more  crazy  than  you  or  I,  Judge. 
A  good  imagination — having  been  an 
educated  man,  probably  —  that  is  all. 
They  would  all  like  to  hit  upon  stories 
that  would  indicate  insanity  and  so  trans- 
fer them  to  insane  asylums.  The  chan- 
ces of  escape  there  would  be*  better, 
don  t  you  see  ?  " 

Of  course,  I  was  immediately  sent 
back  to  my  workshop,  with  a  muttered 
caution  against  letting  my  imagination 
run  riot  in  the  future.  That  night,  after 
so  many  years'  absence,  the  Fiend  again 
visited  me;  the  same  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy on  his  lips,  as  though  he  had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  bringing  about  my 
unhappy  fate, —  the  same  supercilioi 
sneer  of  triumph  upon  his  face. 

"You  made  a  mistake,"  he  said.- 
think  I  could  have  advised  you  better. 
You  cannot  surely  imagine  that  the 
Judge  could  ever  have  believed  your 
story.  It  would  even  seem  incredible  to 
myself,  if  I  were  hearing  it  for  the  first 
time.  It  would  have  been  better  if  you 
had  tried  to  pass  yourself  off  for  some- 
body else, — almost  any  name  would  have 
done.  It  is  too  late  for  that  now.  The 
Judge,  having  heard  your  first  story, 
would  betray  you." 

Yes,  too  late  now, — that  is,  for  the 
present. 

But  time  passed  on  in  its  dull,  unvary- 
ing monotony;  twenty  more  years  rolled 
away  in  fact,  and  then  came  a  change. 
The  Judge  had  died  ;  so  had  the  warden 
of  the  prison, — almost  every  one  con- 
nected with  it  had  died  or  been  super- 
seded ;  and  as  before,  I  remained  un- 
known to  all,  except  as  a  mere  numeral. 
Why  should  I  not  renew  my  attempt  ? 

This  time  I  chose  different  counsel. 
He  was  a  young,  athletic  looking  feliow, 
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thin  in  face,  determined  in  expression, 
not  very  well  known  to  fame,  but  evi- 
dently determined  to  make  himself  dis- 
tinguished through  his  conduct  of  some 
desperate  case.  The  very  person  who 
would  be  most  likely  to  become  inter- 
ested in  my  matter,  and  to  work  night 
and  day  to  guide  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

"I  have  sent  for  you,"  I  said,  "be- 
cause I  want  to  get  out  from  here,  and 
I  think  you  are  the  man  to  manage  it 
for  me." 

"Your  name?" 

"  Hamilton  Coles." 

"  Have  you  any  ground  for  action  ?  " 

"Yes."" 

And  I  began  to  repeat  the  story  that 
in  my  cell  I  had  diligently  worked  up, 
studying  out  every  point,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  inconsistency, — only  per- 
fect accord  everywhere. 

"  I  have  been  detained  here  for  eight 
years  past  through  the  malevolence  of 
one  of  the  under  keepers,  a  fellow  named 
Benlow.  He  hated  me  for  some  matter 
that  had  once  come  between  us  at  a 
horse  race.  One  day  I  visited  this  prison, 
and  he,  disguising  his  hate,  tempted  me 
off  one  side  and  gave  me  some  wine.  It 
must  have  been  drugged,  I  think,  for  I 
fell  asleep  almost  immediately, and  when 
I  awoke  I  found  myself  locked  up  in  a 
cell  and  in  a  prison  dress.  All  my  out- 
cry and  invectives  were  of  no  avail, — a 
number  of  new  prisoners  had  been 
brought  in  and  registered  that  very  day, 
and  it  was  too  easily  supposed  that  I 
must  be  one  of  them." 

"  But  why  have  you  stood  it  so  long  ? 
Why  did  you  not  at  once  bring  habeas 
corpus?  " 

"  I  was  afraid.  I  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  law.  I  did  not,  in  fact, 
know  that  there  could  be  any  remedy 
for  me.  If  there  were,  it  might  be  years 
before  it  could  amount  to  anything,  the 
delays  of  the  law  are  so  proverbial. 
Meanwhile,  what  might  not  that  under 
keeper  do  to  me  out  of  revenge  ?  But 
now  that  he  is  dead,  I  may  venture." 


"  You  have  been  very  foolish,  certain- 
ly. But  where  were  you  before  this  hap- 
pened ?  It  is  rather  important,  you  see, 
that  you  should  have  some  one  who  can 
recognize  you  as  Hamilton  Coles, — can 
certify,  too,  about  your  past  life,  as  it 
lies  within  his  knowledge, — in  fact,  can 
tell  a  story  that  will  prove  yours  by  cor- 
responding with  it." 

And  in  answering  this  lay  what  I  con- 
sidered the  forethought  and  genius  of 
my  invention.  If  I  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish my  former  life  at  some  little  out- 
of-the-way  place,  the  authorities  could 
easily  send  some  one  thither  to  make 
inquiries,  and  so  ascertain  the  utter  fals- 
ity of  my  statement.  But  if  I  lost  my- 
self in  a  crowd,  this  could  not  be  done  ; 
though,  of  course,  I  could  then  point  to 
no  one  who  might  substantiate  me.  Bet- 
ter, however,  not  to  be  corroborated 
than  to  stand  contradicted.  So  I  put 
myself  a  few  years  back  as  a  workman 
in  a  great  manufacturing  establishment 
in  one  of  the  most  thickly  settled  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis.  A  factory  where 
over  a  thousand  hands  were  employed, 
which  since  then  had  gone  to  ruin,  every 
partner  in  it  become  impoverished,  some 
of  them  dead,  the  whole  concern  wound 
up  by  receivers,  probably  few  of  its  old 
books  still  in  existence. 

My  counsel  listened  to  me  in  silence. 
If  he  noted  any  discrepancies  in  my 
statement,  it  was  not  for  him  to  call  at- 
tention to  them.  I  could  see  that  he  did 
not  believe  a  word  I  said  :  yet  there 
might  be  a  bare  possibility  of  such  a 
story  being  true.  At  least,  it  was  not 
out  of  the  course  of  nature.  And  it  was 
a  case  which,  well  managed,  might  bring 
him  into  much  notice  and  greatly  help 
him  professionally.  For  a  while  he  sat 
drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  side 
of  his  chair, —  then  rose  up. 

"Well,  I  will  do  for  you  what  I  can," 
he  said.  "  Will  go  to  work  at  it  tonight." 

In  fact,  before  many  hours  he  had  his 
papers  out.  It  was  in  Jiabeas  corpus  that 
he  began,  as  he  had  suggested  I  should 
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have  done  long  before.  He  set  forth  my 
illegal  imprisonment  and  detention,  and 
demanded  my  release. 

I  am  told  that  in  matters  of  habeas 
corpus  the  proceedings  are  commonly 
very  speedy,  and  for  a  few  hours  I  antici- 
pated summary  relief.  But  of  course, 
as  I  soon  learned,  however  promptly 
such  proceedings  may  be  begun,  a  quick 
issue  can  be  obtained  only  where  facts 
are  undisputed.  Where  they  must  be 
settled  clearly,  naturally  delays  are  un 
avoidable.  In  the  very  beginning,  the 
facts  in  my  case  were  denied,  and  a  legal 
decision  postponed  until  their  truth  or 
falsity  could  be  ascertained.  As  I  had 
anticipated,  nothing  could  be  gleaned 
from  the  past  of  the  manufacturing  firm 
by  which  to  affirm  or  contradict  my 
statement.  Then  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  prison  books. 

All  the  prisoners  were  commonly 
known  by  the  numbers  of  their  cells, 
but  of  course  there  was  a  record  of  their 
names.  No  such  name  as  Hamilton 
Coles  appeared  on  the  books,  but  this 
amounted  to  but  little  or  nothing.  It 
would  be  in  the  power  of  any  prisoner  to 
take  a  false  name.  But  when  the  names 
of  the  prisoners  were  tallied  off  against 
their  numbers,  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
date  of  the  commitment  of  each  one  was 
properly  recorded,  without  any  question. 
All  except  that  of  Hamilton  Goles.  His 
commitment  did  not  appear  at  all,  and 
with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  a 
false  name  having  been  given,  there  was 
no  unappropriated  name  on  the  book 
except  that  of  one  Matthew  Munn. 

Matthew  Munn  had  been  imprisoned 
nearly  a  century  ago ;  could  I  be  the 
same  man  ?  If  so,  I  must  now  be  nearly 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old, 
which  was  seemingly  impossible.  And 
yet,  there  was  no  date  given  of  Matthew 
Munn's  death  or  discharge  ;  therefore  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary, he  must  still  be  in  prison,  and  I 
was  the  only  one  whose  presence  there 
could  represent  him. 


I  could  or  would  give  little  or  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  evidence  to  show  that  I 
was  the  Hamilton  Coles  I  pretended  to 
be  ;  alleging  orphanage  at  an  early  age, 
removal  during  boyhood  from  a  very 
remote  place  whose  name  even  I  had  for- 
gotten,—  surrounding  myself,  in  fact, 
with  a  dense  atmosphere  of  ignorance 
and  obscurity,  so  that  I  could  point  to 
•no  one  person  of  any  description  able  to 
identify  me  as  any  other  person  than  the 
one  indicated  by  the  records.  To  be 
sure,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
was  a  great  while  for  a  person  to  live,  but 
perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  impossible. 
There  had  been  no  decisions  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  if  the  law  undertook  to  settle 
the  question  as  to  what  could  be  the 
limit  of  life,  where  or  upon  what  princi- 
ple could  the  line  be  drawn?  Clearly 
the  records  must  be  held  to  be  true',  in 
the  absence  of  contradictory  evidence, 
—  prima  facie,  therefore,  there  was  no 
Hamilton  Coles,  and  I  was  merely  Mat- 
thew Munn.  And  so  the  application 
under,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  must  be 
denied. 

It  all  seemed  to  me  very  queer.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  a  learned  Judge  had  refused 
to  take  up  my  case,  because  in  his  belief 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  prove  myself 
to  be  Matthew  Munn  :  now  I  must  con- 
tinue in  imprisonment  because  I  could 
not  prove  myself  not  to  be  Matthew 
Munn. 

But  my  counsel,  being  a  sharp  man 
and  ambitious  of  distinction,  did  not  give 
the  matter  up.  At  once  he  brought  his 
appeal.  From  one  court  to  another,  with 
affidavits  and  motions  of  every  descrip- 
tion, the  very  language  of  which  I  could 
scarcely  comprehend,  step  by  step  ad- 
vancing until  he  reached  the  court  of 
last  resort, —  so  the  case  proceeded,  and 
ever  with  undeviating,  unaltered  results. 
Always  the  same  decision  ;  the  prison 
records  to  be  held  satisfactory  and  con- 
clusive, so  long  as  I  could  not  bring  re- 
liable facts  to  controvert  them  ;  in  the 
absence  of  which  there  could  be  no 
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Hamilton  Coles,  and  I  must  remain 
Matthew  Munn  forever. 

When  the  final  decision  seemed 
reached  and  there  was  nothing  more  to 
hope  for,  I  naturally  expected  that  the 
Enemy  would  again  appear  before  me, 
with  his  sarcastic  smile  gloating  over  my 
defeat.  That  he  did  not  at  once  do  so 
caused  me  some  amazement.  But  I  was 
still  to  learn  that  there  were  further 
proceedings  to  be  taken,  without  which 
the  whole  matter  could  not  be  consid- 
ered at  an  end,  and  that  until  these  were 
concluded  the  Fiend's  full  triumph  must 
be  incomplete. 

For  it  chanced  that  an  election  for 
governor  was  close  at  hand,  and  both 
parties  were  willing  and  anxious  to  have 
a  spirited  contest,  with  very  little  in  fact 
to  fight  about.  Through  some  unusual 
lull  in  political  warfare,  there  happened 
to  be  no  great  questions  of  the  day  to  be 
discussed.  Tariff  reform, —  license  in- 
terests, —  workingmen's  theories, —  all 
these  had  either  been  partially  settled 
for  the  time,  or  else  had  been  fought 
over  so  recently  that  the  public  had  been 
nauseated  and  could  not  be  roused  to  any 
further  contention  upon  either  subject. 
Somenewerissue  was  needed  to  provoke 
especial  interest  in  the  campaign,  and 
my  counsel  being  such  a  sharp  and  lively 
man,  and  moreover  tolerably  well  versed 
in  political  maneuvering,  at  once  fur- 
nished the  subject. 

Here  and  there  articles  began  to  ap- 
pear relating  to  the  matter  of  the  habeas 
corpus  case  of  Hamilton  Coles.  It  was 
claimed  that  injustice  had  been  done, 
the  rights  of  the  citizen  overthrown.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that 
any  governor,  being  merely  an  executive 
officer,  could  override  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  ;  but  there  might 
be  ways  in  which,  through  pardon,  mit- 
igation, or  reprieve,  he  could  rectify  any 
substantial  error  of  the  law.  In  not  do- 
ing so,  the  present  governor  was  show- 
ing himself  an  unworthy  occupant  of 
his  official  position  ;  it  was  necessary 


that  the  people  should  rise  up  in  their 
might,  and  substitute  some  one  who 
would  have  the  ability  to  comprehend 
and  the  courage  to  act. 

In  a  few  days — so  eagerly  was  the  new 
issue  welcomed — every  paper  was  filled 
with  the  subject,  and  the  whole  State 
rang  with  the  case  of  Hamilton  Coles. 

It  was  said  on  the  one  side  that  my 
story  must  be  taken  to  be  true.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  a  poor  man, 
working  in  a  factory,  drifting  about  from 
one  place  to  another,  without  wife  or 
children  to  bind  him  to  any  fixed  condi- 
tion, associating  only  with  other  work- 
men, who  in  turn  drifted  away  and  could 
not  be  traced  when  wanted,  should  be 
able  to  find  any  one  to  substantiate  his 
story  with  collateral  evidence.  It  must 
therefore  be  considered  true,  unless 
proved  to  be  false.  Of  course  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Judges  of  Appeal  must  be 
respected,  and  never  more  thoroughly 
than  when  in  this  matter  they  decided 
that  the  evidence  of  the  records  of  the 
State's  prison  must  be  maintained.  But 
this  was  necessarily  in  favor  of  Hamil- 
ton Coles,  for  as  he  did  not  appear  upon 
the  books  as  such,  then  of  course  he 
could  not  legally  have  been  committed, 
and  must  be  discharged.  If  it  be  alleged 
that  such  a  close  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  record  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  prove  him  to  be  Matthew 
Munn,  it  must  be  answered  that,  if  so,  he 
must  be  now  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years  old,  though  still  fresh  in  com- 
plexion as  any  young  man  of  twenty- 
five.  How  could  that  be  ?  It  was  an 
absurdity  on  the  face  of  it.  It  was  in- 
cumbent, therefore,  that  the  people 
should  earnestly  rise  up  in  defense  of 
the  great  question  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  elect  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair  one  whose  first  act  would  be  to  re- 
assert the  principles  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  restore  to  liberty  and  his  other  rights 
a  much  wronged  and  long  oppressed  cit- 
izen. 

On  the   other  hand,  it  was  said  that 
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my  story,  being  almost  incredible,  must 
be  held  untrue  unless  corroborated  by 
collateral  testimony, and  it  must  be  con- 
sidered highly  improbable  that  any  one 
claiming  to  be  Hamilton  Coles  should 
have  lived  to  twenty-five  without  finding 
at  least  one  person  who  could  identify 
him,  however  shiftlessly  he  might  have 
drifted  about.  The  prison  records  must 
be  held  to  be  correct,  in  default  of  any 
testimony  to  impeach  them  ;  therefore 
it  should  be  established  as  matter  of  fact 
that  there  was  no  Hamilton  Coles  in 
existence  at  all.  But  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  person  could  have  been 
committed  to  prison  for  so  many  years 
without  due  process  ;  there  must  surely 
be  some  one  on  the  books  to  answer  for 
him  ;  and  in  this  case  the  only  person 
who  could  do  so  chanced  to  be  Matthew 
Munn. 

That  Matthew  Munn  would  now  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old 
did  not  alter  the  matter.  It  was  a  great 
age  to  attain  ;  but,  as  in  the  instance  of 
old  Parr,  such  a  thing  had  once  before 
happened,  and  might  reasonably  happen 
again.  It  was  not  for  the  Court  to  de- 
cide that  it  had  not  again  happened  in 
this  case,  and  so  throw  aside  as  worth- 
less official  records  hitherto  unques- 
tioned. If  they  took  that  responsibil- 
ity, where  was  it  to  stop  ?  Who  could  tell 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  next  Court, 
might  be  considered  an  unnaturally  long 
life  ?  A  hundred  years,— and  after  that, 
perhaps  eighty  years,  and  so  down  ;  un- 
til in  the  end  it  might  be  that  political 
favoritism  would  decree  even  fifty  years 
to  be  an  abnormal  life,  and  so  set  free 
upon  the  community  some  deeply  dyed 
murderer.  No,  the  line  could  not  thus 
arbitrarily  be  drawn.  Prima  facie,  Ham- 
ilton Coles  was  Matthew  Munn  ;  and 
should  serve  out  his  sentence,  however 
long  it  might  still  be  continued  ;  and 
the  present  executive,  ever  bold  and 
earnest  for  the  right,  must  be  re-elected 
to  continue  bold  and  earnest  in  resist- 
ing all  attacks  upon  the  intelligence  of 


our   Courts,  as   indicated    in   their  de- 
cisions. 

It  was  upon  the  evening  of  election 
day,  while  I  was  awaiting  the  result  in 
such  anxiety  as  must  be  readily  con- 
ceived, that  the  Enemy  appeared  again 
in  my  cell ;  still  with  that  mocking  smile 
that  so  imperfectly  veiled  his  inner  sat- 
isfaction. Then  I  knew  that  the  elec- 
tion had  turned  against  me,  and  that  all 
was  once  more  lost! 

"  Very  sad  for  you,  indeed,  my  dear 
fellow,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  really  quite 
sorry  about  it.  Not  a  light  defeat,  eith- 
er ;  the  new  candidate  has  been  com- 
pletely snowed  under,  so  enormous  were 
the  majorities  against  him.  Of  course, 
that  settles  the  question  for  years, — the 
present  Governor  would  no  longer,  in 
the  face  of  the  popular  vote,  have  the 
courage  to  release  you,  even  if  he  were 
so  inclined.  And  after  all,  what  could 
be  the  use  of  it  to  you  ?  You  were  put 
in  here  through  a  mistake,  we  will  say," 
and  he  gave  me  a  particularly  sardonic 
grin.  "  Suppose  you  got  out  ;  do  you 
not  know  that  it  is  highly  probable  you 
might  soon  be  brought  back  through 
some  other  mistake  ?  Not  necessarily  a 
murder,  but  perhaps  a  theft,  —  some 
one's  property  being  found  upon  your 
person, —  or  passing  counterfeit  money 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  or  the 
like." 

"  Fiend  !  "  I  muttered. 

"  Yes.  But  after  all,  it  does  no  good 
to  call  names.  Let  us  rather  look  upon 
it  with  the  eyes  of  reason.  It  seems 
rather  hard,  does  it  not,  that  you  should 
languish  here  for  still  nine  hundred 
years,  and  all  on  account  of  a  little  ob- 
stinacy ?  And  such  a  trifling  form  to 
be  gone  through  with,  securing  not  only 
your  freedom,  but  also  a  very  large  for- 
tune with  which  to  begin  the  world 
anew.  I  think  I  can  show  you  just 
where  it  lies  buried,  awaiting  some  friend 
of  my  own  to  secure  it.  Such  a  little 
form  !  "  Here,  as  though  by  accident,  a 
corner  of  the  parchment  roll  began  to 
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peep  out  of  his  pocket.  "You  do  not 
know,  my  dear  friend,  how  much  the 
world  has  gained  in  its  capacities  for  en- 
joyment during  your  imprisonment.  De- 
licious wines,  not  better,  perhaps,  than 
you  once  enjoyed,  but  in  greater  variety ; 
blooded  horses,  compared  with  which 
the  racers  of  past  times  were  only  as  cart 
horses  ;  beautiful  women  ;  paintings  and 
architecture ;  delicacies  for  the  table 
unthought  of  a  century  ago  ;  music  and 
theaters  that  in  their  perfection  have 
lately  been  almost  beyond  even  the  con- 
ception of  past  generations  ;  ability  to 
travel  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and 
look  in  upon  all  lands  with  rapidity  and 
ease,  — Ah  !  it  has  become  a  most  de- 
lightful world,  indeed  ! " 

He  leaned  back  with  a  smile  of  satis- 
fied content.  What  now  was  I  to  do  ? 
Must  I  really  serve  out  my  remaining 


nine  hundred  years  of  life  in  a  prison 
cell  ?  Must  allthese  new  and  doubtless 
ever  increasing  joys  of  the  world  ever- 
more go  with  me  for  nothing?  Would 
it  not  be  something  to  pass  through  the 
future  centuries  in  an  existence  of  sen- 
suous delight,  even  if  after  that  came 
misery  ?  Could  centuries  of  superven- 
ing torture  take  away  from  me  the  recol- 
lection of  what  I  should  once  have  en- 
joyed ?  And  before  the  end,  might 
there  not  be  some  ingenious  method  dis- 
covered, through  which  after  all  to  de- 
feat the  Fiend  ? 

"  Give  me  the  parchment !  "  I  cried,  in 
a  frenzy  of  excitement.  "  Show  me 
where  to  sign.  See  —  I  bare  my  arm,  so 
that  you  can  plunge  your  pen  into  a  vein, 
in  lieu  of  ink.  That  is  the  proper  form, 
is  it  not  ?  Now  spread  out  the  roll  and 
let  me  —  " 

Leonard  Kip. 


AN   EXPLORING   EXPEDITION   IN    1850. 


SITTING  in  the  library,  close  to  the  fire 
in  the  open  grate,  leaning  back  in  my 
easy  chair,  I  hear  the  rain  on  the  roof 
overhead  ;  once  in  a  while  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  makes  the  window  sash  rattle. 
Half  conscious  of  my  surroundings,  I 
see  the  little  wisp  of  smoke  slowly  curl 
and  float  upward  from  my  cigar,  while 
my  mind  wanders  through  the  past,  and 
the  days  of  youth  spent  in  California. 
Memory  brings  the  pictures  of  old  scenes 
distinctly,  one  after  the  other,  as  if  of 
the  present,  rather  than  the  past. 

With  the  recollection  of  the  Win- 
chester expedition  to  Oregon  came  the 
sudden  thought  that  I  had  never  read 
any  mention  of  it,  and  the  idea  that  the 
duty  had  fallen  on  me  to  write  a  few 
lines  in  record  of  an  event  no  doubt  Ions: 


ago  forgotten.  Perhaps  I  may  be  the 
last  survivor  left  to  tell  the  adventure. 
A  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  San 
Francisco  from  the  Deer  Creek  dig- 
gings, I  received  instructions  to  accept 
a  proxy  and  join  a  company  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Hiram  Winchester, 
and  to  embark  on  board  the  schooner 
I.  M.  Roberts,  bound  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Rogue  and  Umpqua 
rivers.  The  object  of  this  expedition 
was  speculative.  It  was  gotten  up  by 
company  shareholders  for  mining,  trad- 
ing, and  settlement  purposes.  The  his- 
tory of  its  formation  I  knew  but  little 
about,  and  merely  followed  my  written 
orders  to  investigate,  make  myself  fa- 
miliar with  the  country  and  locations, 
to  report  generally,  particularly  as  to 
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the  country's  future  prospects,  and  so 
forth. 

The  schooner  sailed  with  a  favorable 
wind  and  tide,  almost  at  the  moment  I 
mounted  her  deck.  I  had  a  letter  re- 
commending me  to  the  Colonel ;  but  out 
of  all  the  promiscuous  crowd  on  board 
I  recognized  no  familiar  face,  nor  found 
any  one  I  had  ever  heard  of.  The  time 
spent  with  this  expedition  was  short, 
but  a  few  weeks,  and  since  the  dissolv- 
ing of  the  company  on  board  I  have 
never  met  one  of  the  members  again. 
So  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  names  are 
lost  to  me  beyond  recall.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  only  of  a  short,  thick- 
set pilot,  who,  I  think,  was  named  Mr. 
Mackey,  or  "  Mac  "  for  short. 

Once  out  of  the  harbor,  with  a  spank- 
ing breeze,  it  was  suddenly  reported  that 
we  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  put  back 
to  Sausalito,  where  within  a  few  hours 
the  proper  repairs  were  made,  and  we 
again  put  to  sea.  After  an  average  pas- 
sage, at  last  we  arrived  off  the  entrance 
of  Rogue  River. 

The  exact  place  of  this  entrance  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant shifting  of  the  channel  and  the 
sand  bars.  There  were  no  pilots  famil- 
iar with  the  small  coast  ports  in  those 
days.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  had 
ever  seen  a  harbor's  mouth  choked  by 
shifting  sandhills  under  water.  I  looked 
in  vain  to  see  some  mark  that  should 
show  the  ship's  proper  course  through 
the  unknown  channel . 

The  schooner  was  laid  to,  for  the  ap- 
pearance ahead  was  not  considered  in- 
viting. Orders  were  given  to  lower  and 
man  the  boats  ;  the  crews  received  their 
instructions  ;  the  oars  fell  with  splashes 
into  the  water,  and  shoving  off,  the  boats 
rapidly  left  us,  to  make  their  observa- 
tions along  the  shore,  and  to  pick  out  a 
safe  channel  for  our  little  vessel  to  ef- 
fect her  entrance  into  port. 

One  of  the  boats  was  taken  too  close 
to  a  sandy  point  on  the  southerly  side 
of  the  channel,  which  showed  to  the  eye 


a  fair  beach  and  landing.  The  surf  ran 
high  with  a  strong  under  current.  This 
—  perhaps  with  some  awkwardness  of 
the  crew  —  caused  the  boat  to  upset, 
pitching  all  hands  into  the  water.  All 
but  one  of  the  crew  reached  the  shore  in 
safety  ;  the  boat  was  lost  with  the  oars. 
As  this  sandy  point  had  no  name  on  the 
chart,  it  was  christened  Mariner's  Point. 

The  remaining  boats'  crews,  finding 
they  could  be  of  no  assistance  to  the  ship- 
wrecked crew,  returned  to  the  schooner 
and  reported  that  our  men  on  the  point 
had  been  seen,  and  that  they  were  nak- 
ed, surrounded  by  Indians. 

The  boats  were  hauled  up,  and  a  hasty 
consultation  was  had.  It  was  agreed  to 
take  the  chances,  and  make  for  the  har- 
bor at  once,  and  to  land  a  force  for  a 
rescue. 

The  schooner  was  paid  off,  took  the 
wind,  and  gradually  forged  ahead.  Soon 
we  were  moving  along  with  a  good  seven- 
knot  breeze,  and  with  fair  prospects  for 
making  the  harbor.  But  unaccountably 
the  mainsail  came  down  by  the  run  ;  the 
lifts  had  parted.  This  caused  the  vessel 
to  drift  southward  with  wind  and  tide, 
so  that  when  the  damages  were  repaired, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  tack  ship  sev- 
eral times  and  beat  up  against  the  wind, 
before  recovering  our  former  position. 
Had  we  here  undertaken  to  cross  the 
bar,  as  was  the  first  intention,  no  doubt 
with  the  low  tide  we  should  have  struck, 
and  the  vessel  would  have  been  lost  with 
all  hands  on  board.  This  we  found  out 
afterwards. 

As  we  entered  the  sullen  ground  swell 
we  could  feel  its  momentum,  its  rise 
and  fall.  At  this  point  our  pilot  took 
his  place  at  the  bows ;  a  line  of  men 
was  stationed  at  intervals  the  length  of 
the  deck,  to  pass  the  orders  aft  to  the 
helmsman.  Every  preparation  was  made 
to  keep  the  water  that  might  be  thrown 
upon  deck  from  penetrating  below. 

As  we  neared  the  channel  the  swell 
was  preceded  by  long  lines  of  billows, 
one  after  the  other,  tipped  with  white 
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crests.  Little  by  little  we  glided  on  in- 
to the  long  rolling  seas,  which  swept 
past  us  with  great  rapidity,  increasing 
in  size  and  force  as  we  neared  the  shore. 
Our  little  craft  was  lifted  up  and  borne 
onward  with  a  rush,  the  sea  striking  our 
sides  and  passing  on  with  a  svvashy, 
sweeping  sound,  leaving  showers  of 
spray,  that  often  fell  upon  the  deck  like  . 
rain.  Left  behind  the  roller,  our  hull 
would  sink  clown  and  down,  until  noth- 
ing but  the  sea  embankments  could  be 
seen  ahead  or  astern  ;  then  came  the 
struggle  in  the  trough,  the  wind  just 
filling  the  sails.  Each  roller  was  larger 
than  its  predecessor,  and  with  renewed 
impetus  carried  the  helpless  schooner 
onward,  so  that  at  times  it  seemed  as  if 
it  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tower- 
ing wave.  When  closer,  the  waters 
which  were  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
sandy  bar  or  bottom  would  rise  and  bear . 
us  up,  lifting  bow  and  stern  with  an  up- 
and-down,  see-saw  motion,  and  with  a 
strength  that  shook  the  frail  bark's  hull 
from  bow  to  stern.  The  stern  would 
lower,  the  bow  dropping  after,  and  once 
upon  an  even  keel  the  craft  would  stag- 
ger and  tremble,  amidst  the  deafening 
roar  of  turbulent  billows.  The  voice  of 
the  pilot  was  occasionally  heard,  as  he 
shouted  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"  Port ! "  or  "  Starboard  ! "  his  orders  re- 
peated along  the  line  aft. 

At  last  one  sea,  greater  than  all  the 
rest,  came  rushing  onwards,  its  crest 
bent  over  in  advance,  as  if  in  eager  haste 
to  embrace  and  engulf  all  that  came  in 
its  way.  It  broke  against  the  schooner's 
stern,  dashed  over  our  deck,  seized  the 
hull  in  its  grasp,  and  we  were  thrust,  as 
it  were,  into  the  smooth  waters  of  the 
river,  where  the  wind,  filling  our  sails, 
soon  bore  us  to  the  anchorage  grounds. 
The  distant  heavy  thuds  and  roaring 
sounds  of  the  rolling  billows,  crossing 
the  bar  and  beating  the  beach,  were  in 
deep  contrast  with  the  silence  and  calm 
in  the  bay. 

No  sooner  were  we  at  anchor  than  the 


boats  were  lowered,  and  an  armed  force 
sent  to  rescue  the  men  at  "Mariner's 
Point."  Happily,  this  was  peacefully 
done  ;  the  Indians  gave  up  the  men  and 
let  them  take  their  clothes.  A  few  tri- 
fling things  were  stolen,  but  no  account 
was  taken  of  them. 

One  of  the  rescued  men  affirmed  seri- 
ously that  all  their  lives  had  been  saved 
through  Free  Masonry ;  that  he  had 
given  the  sign  of  the  order,  which  was 
recognized  and  answered.  The  conduct 
of  the  Indians  changed  immediately, and 
they  were  more  friendly.  A  companion 
said  that  he  did  not  observe  any  change, 
until  there  was  a  certainty  of  the  schoon- 
er entering  the  bay.  He  believed  for 
his  part  that  if  we  had  remained  at  sea 
all  hands  on  shore  would  have  been 
killed ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion. 

The  land  on  the  southerly  side  of  the 
river  was  explored  for  some  distance, 
and  an  expedition  in  the  boats  was  sent 
up  the  river.  In  many  instances  it  was 
found  necessary  to  drag  the  boats  over 
the  shoals. 

The  more  the  party  advanced,  the 
.greater  grew  the  number  of  Indians  on 
the  river  banks.  They  evidently  dis- 
liked the  proceedings,  but  came  to  no 
open  hostilities.  Finding  nothing  es- 
pecially interesting  or  worthy  of  further 
attention,  the  return  movement  was 
made.  A  memento  of  the  trip  was  left 
chiseled  on  the  face  of  a  rock, —  the  ini- 
tials of  the  schooner,  and  the  date. 

The  Indian  village,  which  was  situated 
on  a  hill  on  the  northern  bank,  was  re- 
spected by  our  party,  in  accordance  with 
orders  from  Colonel  Winchester,  as  the 
Indians  made  signs  that  they  could  dis- 
pense with  our  company.  In  the  morn- 
ing and  at  evening  we  could  see  men, 
women,  and  children  bathing  in  the 
river ;  they  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  it, 
and  we  could  see  that  they  were  good 
swimmers. 

At  times  canoes  came  alongside,  and 
the  inmates  were  sometimes  admitted 
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on  deck  ;  but  this  was  discontinued,  be- 
cause of  their  thieving  propensities. 
Nothing  was  found  by  which  a  trade 
could  be  picked  up  with  them.  Their 
visits  at  last  became  troublesome,  and 
they  began  to  get  bold.  With  every 
opportunity,  they  would  try  to  steal  the 
copper  sheathing  by  breaking  off  strips 
and  withdrawing  nails.  At  last  they, 
were  forbidden  to  come  alongside,  and 
a  guard  was  stationed  on  deck. 

At  one  time  several  canoes  were  seen 
collected  together,  the  inmates  gesticu- 
lating and  in  earnest  conversation.  After 
a  while  they  paddled  to  our  anchor  chain, 
and  with  an  all  together  tried  to  lift  up 
our  anchor.  It  seemed  to  be  a  mystery 
to  them  why  they  could  not  do  it. 

Early  one  morning  a  large  number  of 
canoes,  filled  with  more  than  a  usual 
number  of  Indians,  was  discovered  drop- 
ping down  the  river  from  above  us.  This 
raised  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  and 
when  they  reached  a  short  distance  from 
our  bows  a  blank  cartridge  was  fired  off 
from  our  cannon.  The  echo  ran  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  was  heard  repeated  for  a 
long  distance  far  away.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  up  the  canoes  appeared  perfectly 
empty, —  not  a  man  to  be  seen.  As  they 
passed  or  floated  by  us,  we  soon  discov- 
ered the  stratagem.  The  Indians  had 
jumped  overboard,  ar.J  were  on  the  off 
side,  with  their  heads  just  above  water, 
and  supported  by  one  hand  on  the  edge 
of  the  canoe.  Once  they  considered 
themselves  out  of  danger,  they  scram- 
bled on  board  and  paddled  swiftly  for 
shore. 

Our  next  movement  was  a  march  along 
the  river  bank  on  the  northerly  side.  A 
strong  party,  well  armed,  was  landed, 
under  instructions  to  take  observations 
of  the  country,  but  to  avoid  trouble  with 
the  inhabitants.  At  the  last  moment  we 
were  told  that  if  three  cannon  shots  were 
fired  off  it  would  be  a  signal  of  danger, 
and  an  order  for  our  immediate  return. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  march  but 
few  Indians  were  seen.  I  cannot  say  that 


I  felt  very  safe  in  prosecuting  this  jour- 
ney, for  looking  at  the  company,  al- 
though I  felt  they  were  brave  men,  I  saw 
they  lacked  a  soldier's  discipline,  and 
needed  experience.  They  were  a  care- 
less set,  with  a  leader  who  knew  nothing 
of  Indian  fighting.  I  doubted  if  they 
had  ever  seen  a  "  copper-color  "  before 
entering  the  river.  With  a  sudden  at- 
tack upon  us,  the  confusion  would  have 
been  great,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do 
or  how  to  act,  they  could  have  been  easily 
overcome.  They  marched  along,  keep- 
ing up  a  chattering  all  the  time,  in  a  con- 
fused body. 

Beyond  us,  several  miles  ahead,  could  be 
seen  a  gathering  of  the  redskins.  There 
were  no  squaws  observed  with  them,  but 
all  had  arms,  some  bows  and  arrows,  with 
quivers  behind  their  backs.  The  nearer 
we  approached  them,  the  more  imposing 
was  their  appearance,  yet  they  made  no 
demonstrations,  either  of  hostility  or 
friendship.  Once  close  to  a  smaller 
group,  who  were  in  the  advance  of  the 
main  body,  a  young  buck  attempted  to 
grab  a  musket  from  a  careless  fellow 
near  by  him,  but  was  thwarted  in  the  at- 
tempt. Affairs  began  to  look  bad.  The 
Indians  showed  a  growing  insolence,  and 
to  make  matters  more  critical  at  the  mo- 
ment, we  heard  the,  gun's  reports  from 
on  board  the  schooner. 

Some  one  sang  out,  "  Keep  cool, 
boys!"  At  the  same  time  our  men  came 
together  in  closer  order,  and  became 
more  watchful.  Finally,  without  any 
signs  of  hurry,  our  retrograde  march  was 
taken  up.  At  one  moment,  by  the  looks 
and  actions  of  the  Indians,  most  of  whom 
were  young  men,  I  thought  we  were  in 
for  a  fight.  Some  of  them  appeared  to 
desire  it,  and  seemed  to  urge  on  others, 
who  held  back.  We  were  followed  on 
our  way,  but  admonished  our  attendants 
to  keep  away  from  too  close  proximity 
to  our  persons.  Happily,  we  arrived  at 
the  landing  without  mishap. 

We  found  the  boats  ready  for  us  a 
little  way  off  shore,  and  the  crews  put 
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us  on  our  guard.  They  reported  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  capture  a 
boat,  and  in  the  melee  an  oar  had  been 
taken  on  shore  and  carried  away.  When 
we  were  all  aboard  the  "  young  chucks  " 
took  hold  of  the  gunwales  and  tried  to 
pull  us  ashore  ;  but  a  few  blows  from  the 
butts  of  the  muskets  warmed  their  fin- 
gers and  made  them  let  go  their  hold, 
and  soon  after  we  were  on  board  ship, 
clamoring  for  our  supper. 

I  have  often  heard  since  that  at  the 
time  we  were  in  Rogue  River  the  Indians 
were  friendly  to  all  whites,  and  could  be 
trusted.  This  I  do  not  believe,  for  very 
satisfactory  evidence  was  shown  on  their 
part  of  a  hostile  feeling  against  us,  and 
a  desire  to  act  treacherously  in  case  we 
pressed  up  the  river  to  the  interior. 

Having  met  with  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment to  this  time,  and  seeing  noth- 
ing to  be  gained  by  a  longer  stay,  with 
the  first  favorable  wind  and  tide  we  left 
these  rouge-colored  waters  of  the  river, 
crossed  the  bar,  and  stood  for  Umpqua. 

The  hours  at  sea  on  board  the  I.  M. 
Roberts  were  mostly  spent  by  the  men 
in  smoking,  in  telling  yarns, —  or  chest- 
nuts disguised, —  and  in  jokes.  Of  all 
the  crowd  there  was  but  one  that  had 
the  miner's  skill  and  imagination  for  an 
original  story.  I  give  you  one  of  his, 
the  only  one  I  have  left  amongst  my 
relics  : — 

"  I  was  snow-bound,  with  seven  others, 
in  the  mountains.  We  slept  in  the  hol- 
low of  an  old  redwood  tree.  It  wasyfw 
hundred  feet  high  by  our  calculations, 
without  a  limb  lower  down  than  one  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  ground.  We  were  all 
very  comfortable,  and  slept  as  soundly 
as  if  in  a  hotel.  A  coyote  stole  my  pipe 
and  tobacco  from  under  my  head,  with- 
out waking  me  up. 

"The  next  afternoon  I  met  the  ani- 
mal perched  up,  standing  on  a  stump, 
with  my  tobacco  pouch  slung  round  his 
neck,  the  pipe  filled,  and  in  his  mouth 
between  his  teeth.  He  was  trying  to 
strike  a  match  to  light  it  with.  Gentle- 


men, this  'ere  is  the  identical  pipe  I  took 
from  him.  Pass  round  the  lucifers,  will 
yer,  Sam." 

We  had  a  doctor  on  board,  a  tall,  thin 
man,  with  sandy  hair  and  side  whiskers. 
He  had  pretensions  as  a  musical  genius, 
based  on  very  slight  foundations.  Every 
one  became  familiar  .with  his  favorite 
song,  which  was  repeated  regularly  every 
night,  with  a  chorus  that  resulted  in 
more  noise  than  harmony.  I  quote  one 
stanza  : — 

O,  this  life  is  full  of  strife, 

'Tis  a  bubble  and  a  dream  ; 
Man  is  but  a  jolly  boat 

That's  floating  down  the  stream  ; 
And  pleasure  is  the  waterman 

That  floats  you  down  the  tide, 
The  passengers  smiling  in  joy, 

While  sorrow  sits  beside. 

Our  pilot,  with  an  extra  vigor,  expand- 
ed his  lungs,  and  in  trombone  notes, 
mixed  with  the  sound  of  a  penny  whistle, 
generally  followed  the  doctor,  and  al- 
ways ended  with,  "  Now,  boys  !  Chorus 
with  a  vim  !  " 

Now  this  fine  old  gentlemar  sat, 
On  the  top  of  his  head  was  a  wig, 

On  the  top  of  his  wig  was  a  hat, 
Hat-Tat-Tat-Tat  ! 

With  the  order  to  "  douse  the  glim,'' 
the  finishing  song  was  enthusiastically 
begun,  and  seemed  as  if  it  would  never' 
end : — 

Noah  had  three  sons, —  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
Shem  was  hanged,  and  Ham  was  drowned, 
Japhet  was  lost  and  never  was  found, 
So  that  was  the  end  of  three  sons,  —  Shem,  Ham 
and  Janhet. 

"Sweet  Home"  and  "Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  invariably  ended  in  disaster,  and 
were  at  last  abandoned. 

Colonel  Winchester  was  a  very  quiet, 
unassuming  man.  He  never  cared  to 
join  the  festivities  in  the  cabin,  dimly 
lighted,  with  its  atmosphere  filled  with 
the  scent  of  tobacco  and  whisky.  He 
was  always  an  observant  spectator  on 
board.  I  heard  of  him  many  years  ago, 
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long  after  these  events,  as  living  in  So- 
noma County.  I  have  regretted  many 
times  that  I  did  not  call  upon  him  when 
I  had  it  in  my  power.  I  presume  it  is 
too  late  now. 

We  made  the  offing  of  the  Umpqua 
in  the  morning,  but  from  the  want  of 
wind,  and  its  being  low  tide,  an  entrance 
to  the  bay  was  not  effected  through  the 
southern  channel  until  nearly  noon- 
time. We  crossed  the  bar  without  diffi- 
culty, and  anchors  were  let  go  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Umpqua  Bay,  under 
the  shelter  of  the  high  hills  behind  the 
point ;  and  here  it  was  the  seaport  town 
of  Umpqua  was  located  in  prospective, 
and  noted  on  a  map. 

On  the  following  day  our  party  were 
all  disembarked  in  the  boats,  and  were 
landed  some  miles  up  the  river,  on  the 
north  bank.  Our  arms  and  munitions 
were  handed  us,  and  we  took  leave  of 
the  boats'  crews,  who  returned  to  the 
schooner.  Close  to  the  place  of  land- 
ing was  located  "  Scottsburg,"  named 
after  General  Scott ;  and  we  laid  out 
the  site  afterwards  of  "  Roseburg," 
named  after  a  certain  lady. 

We  started  on  a  foot  march  along  the 
river  bank,  and  then  left  it  to  cross  over 
plains  and  mountains,  some  of  them  cov- 
ered with  trees,  and  many  showing  noth- 
ing but  the  dryness  of  the  season.  Not 
a  sign  of  civilization  met  our  gaze  as  we 
followed  a  trail ;  the  springs  and  rivu 
lets  were  dried  up,  and  with  the  heat 
we  suffered  somewhat  from  thirst.  We 
advanced  to  the  cascades,  and  the  junc- 
tion of  Elk  and  Umpqua  rivers,  cross- 
ing the  Elk  by  wading  through  very 
shallow  water ;  and  well  tired  out,  we 
pitched  camp  under  the  limbs  of  a  large 
tree  in  front  of  a  stockade  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and  here  was 
marked  upon  the  map  the  site  for  the 
future  town  of  Elkton. 

The  old  stockade  fort  had  been  built 
many  years  before,  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  It  was  famous  in  former 
times  for  its  trade  with  the  Indians ; 


and  here  lived  for  many  seasons  a 
Frenchman  with  his  Indian  wife  and 
children,  enduring  all  kinds  of  hardships 
for  his  masters,  nearly  rlone,  and  not 
unfrequently  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Many  times  have  I  listened  in  wonder 
to  his  adventures,  as  recounted  by  him- 
self. I  could  not  help  feeling  pity  for 
the  man  who  had,  as  it  were,  thrown  • 
away  a  lifetime  in  this  wild,  picturesque 
place.  Something  more  than  common 
must  have  induced  him  to  seek  solitude 
and  a  half  savage  life,  to  withdraw  him- 
self so  completely  from  the  civilized 
world,  to  forget,  to  be  forgotten,  to  pass 
away  with  time  as  a  shadow.  There  was 
something  miserable  in  his  appearance, 
something  sad  yet  attractive ;  it  was 
like  looking  upon  some  new  specimen 
of  man.  The  only  discoverable  bond 
between  him  and  the  outside  world  was 
the  well  filled  shelves  of  old-fashioned 
bound  books,  with  the  last  six  months' 
newspapers  that  had  come  to  hand. 

Of  late,  it  is  true,  this  odd  character, 
usually  so  uncommunicative,  had  met 
more  frequently  the  white  settler,  on 
his  way  to  locate  a  new  home  ;  but  with 
every  new  footstep  passing  the  fort,  and 
with  every  new  path  over  the  hillside, 
disappeared  his  friend,  the  red  man,  his 
trade,  and  his  occupations.  When  once 
the  blacksmith's  hammer  should  be 
heard,  and  the  land  around  him  be 
plowed  up,  to  give  forth  an  abundance, 
where  then  would  this  old  man,  with  his 
squaw  and  half-breeds,  turn  for  consola- 
tion ?  His  dreams  would  be  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  Indian  race  and  barters 
for  skins  ;  it  would  be  all  that  would  be 
left  him.  New  thoughts  and  habits 
would  press  upon  him,  in  which  he 
could  not  participate  with  pleasure  ;  and 
often  have  I  asked  myself,  what  ivas  the 
future  of  this  man.  In  vain  I  Ve  sought 
an  answer. 

Umpqua  Fort  was  built  of  logs  set  in 
the  ground,  and  well  bolted  together. 
Inside  the  enclosure  was  the  agency 
dwelling,  a  store  house,  and  several 
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small  buildings.  Around  them  was  an 
open  space,  between  them  and  the  outer 
defense.  The  fort  was  prettily  situated, 
a  short  distance  from  the  river  bank, 
and  away  from  close  quarters  of  the 
hills,  so  that  an  enemy  approaching 
could  be  seen,  particularly  as  a  space 
had  been  cleared  on  all  sides.  Looking 
up  stream  for  a  long  distance  was  seen 
the  bend  of  the  river,  where  it  disap- 
peared from  view.  Its  banks  were  at 
intervals  covered  with  large  trees  and 
underbrush  ;  beyond  the  flat  and  grazing 
lands  were  the  ranges  of  mountains  cov- 
ered with  fir  trees.  In  front  of  the  fort, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  sloping 
hill  gradually  rose ;  the  peak  and  out- 
lines were  made  clear  against  the  back- 
ground of  blue  sky.  To  the  left  a  gap 
gave  token  of  the  location  of  the  Elk 
River  and  the  pretty  valleys  beyond. 
To  mark  the  two  forks  of  the  river  were 
the  rapids,  the  noise  of  whose  turbulent 
waters  passing  over  the  rock  obstruc- 
tions could  be  heard  plainly  at  the  fort. 

Down  this  swift  and  dangerous  cur- 
rent the  Indian  was  wont  at  one  time  to 
show  his  skill  in  handling  his  paddles 
and  guiding  his  canoe.  This  required 
no  little  dexterity,  for  the  passages  were 
narrow,  and  contained  many  submerged 
rocks.  Few  white  men  ever  dared  alone 
the  perils  of  the  trip,  which  was  so  easily 
managed  by  the  Indian. 

Breaking  camp,  we  once  more  started 
on  ourtravels,  this  time  up  the  Elk  River. 
We  were  told  that  we  need  feel  no  appre- 
hensions regarding  the  Indians;  and  on 
our  road  not  a  living  being  was  met  with, 
neither  did  we  see  any  habitations  until 
we  first  sighted  the  Applegates'  posses- 
sions. 

Upon  reaching  the  log  cabin  of  Charles 
Applegate  our  party  was  divided,  it 
falling  to  my  lot  to  be  quartered  with 
Jesse.  Both  of  the  brothers  were  very 
kind  and  hospitable.  During  my  visits 
to  them,  I  was  shown  a  large  pile  of 
heavily  grained  wheat,  gathered  from 
the  last  year's  crop.  The  yield  had  been 
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large,  but  unprofitable.  The  distance  to 
a  market  was  too  great  to  pay  for  haul- 
ing, at  the  price  offered  for  it. 

I  met  Jesse  several  years  afterwards, 
about  the  year  1872,  at  Haywards,  Ala- 
meda  County.  He  was  in  company  with 
Surveyor-General  I.  T.  Stratton,  and  as 
they  drove  up  to  my  office  door  and  met 
me,  Mr.  Applegate  said  at  once,  and  off- 
hand, "  I  have  met  you  before, —  let  me 
think  a  moment."  Finally  he  recollected 
that  I  had  met  him  at  his  own  house,, 
and  had  given  him  a  newspaper,  the  first 
he  had  received  for  months.  My  name 
he  could  not  remember,  so  Mr.  Stratton 
introduced  us  to  each  other. 

Leaving  the  Applegate  farm  behind 
us,  we  traveled  over  and  about  the  coun- 
try for  several  days,  occasionally  strik- 
ing some  settler's  log  cabin.  On  the  way 
to  the  Umpqua,  high  up,  we  located  the 
to-be  "City  of  Winchester,"  and  "  Wash- 
ington "  was  dotted  down  on  the  map  as 
well.  A  great  deal  of  curiosity  was 
evinced  by  every  stranger  we  met  to 
know  the  news  from  California.  When 
told,  they  seemed  scarcely  able  to  realize 
the  true  facts. 

A  return  down  the  river  was  made  to 
Fort  Umpqua*  We  bade  adieu  to  the 
Frenchman,  his  wife  and  the  half-breeds, 
retraced  our  steps  along  the  river  banks 
to  our  boats,  and  embarked  to  join  once 
more  the  schooner.  The  anchor  was 
lifted,  and  with  all  sail  set  we  crossed  the 
bar,  starting  southward  on  our  course 
with  a  fair  wind. 

Outside  the  Golden  Gate  we  were  de- 
tained by  a  calm,  but  after  a  long  delay 
we  took  an  afternoon  breeze  and  came 
safely  to  anchor  in^San  Francisco  Bay. 
The  expedition  was  ended;  men  scram- 
bled over  the  sides,  to  separate  on  shore 
and  to  scatter,  who  knows  where  ? 

Like  many  other  speculations,  this 
one  did  not  prove  a  success,  financially, 
and  probably  a  few  months  later  on 
these  explorers  had  forgotten  the  trip 
in  the  excitement  of  new  enterprises. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  seldom  thought 
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of  the  expedition  since,  and  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  subject  through 
being  a  passenger  on  board  the  steamer 
"  Eastern  Oregon,"  hailing  from  Ya- 
quina  Bay.  This  was  in  the  year  1887. 


Upon  inquiry,  I  found  this  bay  was  situ- 
ated in  the  exact  spot  of  the  former 
Umpqua  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  Ump- 
qua  River. 

C.   T.    W. 


A  MASQUE  AT  AN  OLD  MISSION. 


EARLY  on  a  fine  morning,  Miguel,  the 
Indian,  dismounted  from  his  mustang  at 
the  rear  gate  of  the  old  mission  of  Santa 
Clara. 

Miguel  was  a  notable  among  the  Indi- 
ans, his  pretensions  being  founded  on 
certain  scant  drops  of  Castilian  blood 
which  ennobled  his  coarse,  aboriginal 
clay.  His  raiment  lacked  completeness, 
but  a  gay  poncho  worn  with  superb  grace 
made  ample  amends.  Enormous  spurs 
projected  from  his  heels.  His  head  was 
covered  with  a  broad  sombrero  lined  with 
red  silk,  tied  under  his  chin  with  a  black 
ribbon.  A  long  knife  was  stuck  in  his 
ragged  leggin. 

Skillfully  rolling  a  cigarette  from  a 
dry  corn  husk,  he  lighted  it  with  flint 
and  steel,  and  calmly  sat  down  to  wait 
till  the  good  old  Brother  Benito  brought 
out  the  cold  victuals. 

The  twin  towers  of  the  old  mission 
church  loomed  near  by  over  the  adobe 
wall.  The  sunlight  fell  brightly  upon 
the  red  tiles  of  the  roof.  Presently,  as 
the  hour  of  six  arrived,  the  ancient  green 
bell  in  one  of  the  towers  began  to  swing ; 
then,  from  the  other  tower,  bells  a  tone 
lower  struck  rapidly,  alternating  with 
the  first.  The  mellow  sounds  rolled 
over  the  broad  valley,  where  thousands 
of  cattle  grazed,  and  the  Indian  vaque- 
ros,  listening,  crossed  themselves  rever- 
ently. 

As  Miguel  sat  with  his  back  against 
the  wall,  exhaling  thin  wreaths  of  smoke 


from  his  nostrils,  he  saw  two  ladies  re- 
turning from  early  mass.  One  was 
young,  and  of  beautiful  face  and  form 
the  other  middle-aged,  and  not  so  slen- 
der as  her  companion.  He  had  seen 
them  many  times, —  the  pretty  Dona 
Isabel  Vallegrande,  and  her  aunt,  Dona 
Pedra.  Their  costumes  were  of  silk, 
and  they  wore  large  mantles  gracefully 
thrown  over  their  heads. 

As  they  were  about  to  cross  the  plaza 
to  Don  Domingo  Vallegrande's  white 
adobe  house,  a  stranger  met  them.  He 
was  a  young  American,  neatly  attired 
and  wearing  a  gray  cap.  He  addressed 
them  politely,  speaking  English,  which 
they  apparently  did  not  understand. 
They  replied,  however,  in  melodious 
Spanish,  which  evidently  puzzled  him, 
and  with  graceful  gestures  which  he 
comprehended  without  difficulty.  Hav- 
ing, with  feminine  facility,  caught  a 
name,  which  he  pronounced  wrongly, 
they  pointed  to  the  southeast,  where  lay 
the  Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  three  miles  dis- 
tant. The  young  man  bowed  and  passed 
on. 

A  few  old  Indians  came  straggling  up 
to  secure  a  portion  of  the  food  given  in 
charity  by  the  mission.  The  gate  opened 
slowly,  and  the  good  Brother  Benito  ap- 
peared, laden  with  a  heavy  basket.  He 
was  a  little  old  man,  with  thin  gray 
hair,  a  pale,  pathetic  face,  and  eyes  so 
gentle,  so  sweet,  so  spiritual,  that  no  one 
could  doubt  that  an  immeasurably  ten- 
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der,  loving,  devout  soul  dwelt  within  that 
insignificant  image  of  clay. 

He  greeted  the  Indians  benignly,  and 
as  he  gave  them  bread  he  cheered  their 
simple  hearts  with  kind  words.  He  sent 
them  away  satisfied,  and  then,  turning, 
saw  Miguel  leaning  against  the  wall. 
There  was  a  look  of  surprise  and  sorrow 
on  his  face  as  he  said  mildly : 

"  Miguel,  you  have  been  gone  a  long 
time.  I  did  not  see  you,  and  I  have 
emptied  my  basket ;  but  come  and  I  will 
share  with  you  the  food  with  which  God 
has  blessed  me.  Father  Caraffa  has 
often  desired  to  see  you.  I  must  tell 
him  that  you  are  here." 

"  Thanks,  Brother  Benito,"  said  Mi- 
guel, bowing  with  uncovered  head.  "  I 
shall  be  grateful  for  the  food ;  and  I 
desire  to  see  Father  Caraffa.  I  have 
something  strange  to  show  him." 

So  Miguel  followed  Brother  Benito 
through  the  mission  gate,  and  after  be- 
ing provided  with  food,  was  directed  to 
go  to  Father  Caraffa.  In  a  long  adobe 
building  near  the  church  Miguel  found 
the  padre.  The  room  was  furnished 
much  more  luxuriously  than  was  usual 
at  the  missions,  and  Father  Caraffa  sat 
in  a  large  easy-chair  near  a  carved  table, 
on  which  were  a  decanter  of  red  wine 
and  two  or  three  goblets.  He  was  a 
stout,  handsome  man,  but  his  face  ex- 
pressed too  plainly  the  love  of  worldly 
pleasures.  His  robe  was  of  fine  material, 
and  was  worn  gracefully.  He  was  dain- 
tily smoking  a  cigarette,  and  admiring 
his  strong,  white  hands. 

"Ah,  Miguel,"  he  said  to  the  Indian, 
"  so  you  have  returned  at  last.  I  thought 
you  had  been  hanged.  Ay !  the  bull- 
fights have  been  tame  without  you.  You 
come  in  good  time,  for  Santa  Clara's 
week  is  approaching.  You  must  go  with 
me  this  day  and  pick  out  some  lively 
bulls  fitly  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  our 
patron  saint.  Where  have  you  been?" 

"  Reverend  father,"  said  Miguel,  in  a 
low  tone,  "  I  have  been  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  I  have 


something  strange  to  show  you,  which 
I  found  in  that  place  called  Calaveras." 

With  a  mysterious  air  the  Indian  drew 
out  a  little  deerskin  pouch  from  the  folds 
of  his  poncho,  and  gave  it  to  the  priest. 
Father  Caraffa  opened  it,  and  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  as  he  saw  the 
contents.  He  poured  out  a  handful  of 
the  dull  yellow  scales  and  nuggets,  and 
gazed  at  them  with  deep  interest. 

"  Miguel,"  he  said  at  last,  with  a  sharp 
look,  "  do  you  know  what  this  is  ? " 

"  Oro"  said  the  Indian  indifferently. 

"Gold,  without  doubt,"  said  Caraffa. 
"  It  is  well,  Miguel,  that  you  brought 
this  to  me.  Have  you  shown  it  to  any 
one  else? " 

"No,  padre." 

"  It  is  well ;  and  see  to  it  that  you 
never  speak  a  word  regarding  this  that 
you  have  found  to  any  living  soul,  or 
assuredly  a  curse  will  fall  upon  us,  and 
upon  all  the  fair  land  of  Alta  California  ; 
and  the  claws  of  the  Devil  will  seize 
upon  you  and  drag  you  down  into  the 
flames  of  hell." 

Father  Caraffa  rose,  and  placed  the 
sack  of  gold  dust  in  a  cabinet  set  in  the 
thick  wall,  carefully  locking  the  door 
and  pocketing  the  key.  Then  observing 
Miguel,  who  was  rapidly  crossing  him- 
self, he  continued :  — 

"  Be  silent,  son,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  fear.  Drink  this  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  get  your  horse,  and  we  will  ride 
out  and  stir  up  the  bulls." 

Miguel  swallowed  the  wine,  crossed 
himself  again,  bowed,  and  went  out,  and 
soon  appeared  before  the  mission  build- 
ings, mounted  on  his  mustang.  His  sad- 
dle and  bridle  were  fancifully  ornament- 
ed, and  a  long  lariat  was  coiled  on  the 
pommel. 

In  a  few  moments  an  Indian  led  out  a 
beautiful  horse,  whose  coat  was  curi- 
ously marked, —  gray  sprinkled  with 
black,  and  on  the  haunches  circular 
spots  of  black  surrounded  by  rings  of 
purplish  brown.  The  accouterments 
glittered  with  silver. 
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Father  Caraff a  appeared,  equipped  for 
his  ride.  Beneath  his  robe  hehad  donned 
long,  heavy  leggins  of  bearskin,  with 
the  hair  outward,  to  protect  him  against 
any  possible  collision  with  the  bulls. 
The  usual  pair  of  huge  spurs  armed  his 
heels.  Without  ceremony  he  sprang  on 
his  horse  and  started  away  at  a  swift 
gallop,  closely  followed  by  Miguel,  and 
soon  entered  the  cool,  shady  aisle  of  the 
alameda.  This  beautiful  road  led  to  the 
Pueblo  de  San  Jose,  and  was  bordered 
on  each  side  by  a  thick  row  of  willow 
trees,  whose  branches  met  overhead, 
and  formed  a  dense  arch  of  verdure, 
impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  torrid 
summer  sun. 

They  had  not  gone  far  along  the  ala- 
meda, when  they  came  upon  the  young 
American  sitting  beside  the  road.  As 
they  approached,  the  stranger  said  : 

"  Good  mornin,'  gents." 

The  padre  and  the  Indian  did  not 
understand  the  words,  but  replied  cour- 
teously : 

"  Buenos  dias,  sefior" 

"Be  this  the  road  to  San  Jose?"  in- 
quired the  American. 

The  priest  reflected  a  moment. 

"  Si,  sef/or,"  he  replied,  with  a  bow 
and  a  wave  of  his  hand  in  the  direction 
of  the  pueblo. 

"  Say,"  continued  the  American,  "you 
don't  know  a  man  there  by  the  name  of 
Fox,  do  ye, —  Tony  Fox  ?  He  married  a 
Spanish  woman,  and  runs  some  sort  of 
a  shebang, —  store  and  gin-mill,  I  guess. 
He's  in  the  cattle  business,  too,  and 
they  say  he's  rich  as  a  Jew." 

Again  the  priest  reflected  gravely. 
At  last  a  light  seemed  to  break  upon 
him. 

"Si,  si,"  he  replied.  "Don  Antonio 
Fox,  negotiant  e  del  Pueblo  de  San  Jose." 
Then,  with  a  keen  look  at  the  young 
man,  he  continued  in  Spanish:  "You 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  the 
man  you  are  in  search  of.  From  your 
resemblance  to  him  I  presume  you  are 
a  relative,  but  I  trust  you  resemble  him 


less  in  character  than  you  do  in  personal 
appearance ;  for,  truly,  when  you  find 
him  you  will  find  a  smart  rogue." 

It  was  now  the  young  man's  turn  to 
reflect,  but  no  light  seemed  to  break 
upon  him  ;  and  the  priest  and  the  Indian 
gravely  saluted  him,  and  passed  on  with 
a  great  jingling  of  spurs. 

Soon  they  left  the  alameda  and  rode 
out  on  the  plain  among  the  cattle. 
Calling  together  half  a  dozen  vaqueros, 
Father  Caraff  a  galloped  among  the 
herds,  selecting  the  wildest  bulls,  which 
the  Indians  proceeded  to  lasso  and  hale 
to  the  mission,  where  they  were  to  figure 
in  the  great  bullfights  during  the  festival 
of  Santa  Clara. 

The  broad,  hot  plain,  with  dust  clouds 
whirling  high  in  air  —  the  rush  and  rum- 
ble of  innumerable  hoofs  —  the  deep 
bellowing  of  the  frightened  cattle  as 
they  ran  wildly  —  the  hiss  of  lassos  — 
the  yells  of  the  vaqueros  as  they  swooped 
and  circled  on  fleet  mustangs,  made  a 
striking  spectacle.  The  priest  was  a 
matchless  horseman.  Thundering  along 
in  pursuit  of  a  fierce  Spanish  bull,  he 
performed  a  feat  that  few  could  accom- 
plish. Dashing  up  behind,  he  leaned 
over,  seized  the  animal's  tail,  and  with  a 
powerful  swing  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
where  he  floundered  with  hoofs  wildly 
pawing  the  air,  and  before  he  could  rise 
the  lassos  tightened  upon  his  neck. 

The  young  American  viewed  the  scene 
from  the  alameda,  and  was  glad  of  the 
shelter  of  the  trees  when  some  of  the 
wild  cattle  fled  in  his  direction.  Once, 
indeed,  he  ascended  a  convenient  willow 
with  an  agility  that  suggested  practice 
in  the  rigging  of  ships. 

"  Gosh  all  hemlock  ! "  he  said,  "them 
fellers  ride  like  monkeys ;  and  I  '11  be 
darned  if  I  didn't  think  that  boss  butch- 
er was  a  priest !  " 

Resuming  his  walk,  he  crossed  two 
sluggish  creeks,  the  Guadaloupeand  Los 
Gatos,  and  approached  the  pueblo  of 
San  Jose.  It  was  an  irregular  collection 
of  adobe  buildings,  many  of  which  were 
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hung  with  festoons  of  red  peppers.  The 
surrounding  country  was  yellow  with  the 
blossoms  of  the  wild  mustard. 

Inquiring  again  for  "Tony  Fox,"  he 
was  directed  to  a  long,  low  adobe  house. 
Half  a  dozen  saddled  horses  were  tied 
in  front,  and  in  the  cool,  broad  veranda 
sat  a  large,  stout  man  in  Mexican  cos- 
tume, smoking  a  cigarette.  His  trousers 
of  dark  blue  velveteen  were  laced  below 
the  knee  with  silver  cord  ;  a  red  sash 
encircled  his  waist ;  he  wore  a  shirt  with 
a  huge  ruffle,  and  a  short  jacket  with 
silver  buttons;  a  sombrero  was  drawn 
low  on  his  forehead.  His  fat,  red  face 
was  partly  covered  by  a  stubby,  sandy 
beard.  His  red,  fierce  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  newcomer  with  a  forbidding 
look. 

He  was  not  alone.  In  the  veranda, 
seated  or  reclining  in  hammocks,  were 
seven  pretty,  dark-eyed  girls,  of  ages 
from  eight  to  eighteen. 

The  young  man  drew  near  and  gazed 
a  moment  at  the  group. 

"  Hello,  Uncle  Tony  !"  he  said. 

"Hello!"  growled  the  man.  "Who 
the  devil  are  you?" 

"Me  ?  I  'm  your  nephew,  Dick  Fox. 
Give  us  your  paw,  uncle.  Darned  if  I 
ain't  glad  to  see  you.  I  guess  I  '11  just 
set  down,  for  I  've  walked  a  good  bit. 
So  here's  where  you  hold  forth,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Dick  ?  Dick  ?  "  said  Don  Antonio, 
with  an  amazed  snort.  "O,  you're 
Obadiah's  boy,  are  you  ?  Where  'd  you 
come  from,  hey  ? " 

"'Round  the  Horn  in  the  Betsy 
Tucker.  Reg'lar  old  wash-tub,  with  a 
broken-down  pirate  for  a  captain.  Got 
to  Yerba  Buena,  and  I  skipped  out. 
Think  I  '11  stay  and  grow  up  with  the 
country.  You  seem  to  be  doin'  well, 
uncle,  and  you  can  give  me  a  little  boost, 
you  see." 

"Don't  you  fool  yourself,"  replied  Don 
Antonio  angrily.  "  You  better  git  back 
to  your  ship.  I  '11  speak  to  the  cap'n  for 
ye." 

"  Excuse  me,  uncle,  not  any  more  for 


me.  These  your  girls,  uncle?  How 
d'  ye  do,  girls.  I  'm  your  cousin  Dick 
from  'way  down  East, —  Salem,  Mass., 
U.  S.  A." 

"  No  use  to  talk  to  them,"  said  Don 
Antonio,  sulkily,  "  they  don't  sabe  a 
word  of  English." 

"  You  don't  say,"  ejaculated  Dick. 
"Why  did  n't  you  learn  'em." 

"  Now  see  here,  young  feller,"  said 
Don  Antonio  firmly,  "you're  mighty 
fresh  and  green  as  grass.  You  jest  lis- 
ten to  me,  sir.  If  you  expect  to  stay 
in  these  parts,  you  got  to  walk  pretty 
straight.  You  got  to  do  the  same  as 
what  I  've  done.  I  'm  a  good  Catholic, 
and  I  'm  a  Mexican  citizen.  I  got  married 
here.  My  wife  belongs  to  a  high  Mex- 
ican family.  There  hain't  no  woman  here 
that  '11  look  at  ye  unless  you  're  a  Cath- 
olic. You  see  my  seven  girls  ;  they  're 
all  Catholics,  and  there  hain't  one  of  'em 
knows  a  word  of  English.  Now,  I  own 
a  grant  of  land  that  'u'd  make  a  Yankee 
farmer  dizzy,  and  more  cattle  than  you 
could  count.  I  do  a  good  business  here, 
and  I  'm  the  richest  man  in  this  pueblo. 
If  you  want  to  do  well  in  this  country, 
you  got  to  leave  your  conscience  at  Cape 
Horn,  and  don't  you  forget  it." 

"  Darned  if  I  '11  turn  Catholic  for  any- 
body," said  Dick  boldly. 

"  Well,  if  you  run  your  fool  head  into 
trouble,  don't  you  look  for  me  to  git  you 
out.  The  Mexicans  are  mighty  jealous 
of  los  gringos  now,  and  I  hain't  a-goin' 
to  burn  my  fingers.  You  better  git  back 
to  your  ship.  If  the  prefect,  Jose  Cas- 
tro, gits  hold  of  you,  you  '11  think  the 
Betsy  Tucker's  a  little  paradise." 

"I  don't  scare  worth  a  cent,  uncle." 

"  Wen,  you  do  what  I  say,  or  I  '11  ar- 
rest you  myself,  and  send  you  back  to 
Cap'n  Blazer." 

Don  Antonio  now  spoke  to  his  daugh- 
ters, and  immediatelythere  was  a  chorus 
of  musical  Spanish  exclamations.  They 
surrounded  Dick  and  gave  him  an  effu- 
sive welcome,  chattering  in  Spanish  till 
he  was  bewildered. 
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They  at  once  set  about  entertaining 
him.  Linda  played  the  guitar,  Lucia 
sang  a  little  song,  Dolores  brought  him 
wine,  Margarita  brought  him  cake,  Vio- 
letta,  a  bouquet  of  Castilian  roses,  and 
little  Boquitaand  Pajarita  danced  for  his 
amusement.  After  a  time  the  Senora 
Fox,  a  handsome  and  gracious  lady,  ap- 
peared, and  gave  her  husband's  kinsman 
a  kindly  welcome. 

After  dinner  Don  Antonio  said  that 
he  had  business  at  the  Mission  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  requested  Dick  to  accompany 
him,  bidding  him  to  take  his  choice  of 
the  horses  at  the  door.  Upon  reaching 
Santa  Clara,  Don  Antonio  rode  at  once 
to  the  house  of  Don  Domingo  Valle- 
grande. 

Don  Domingo  and  his  family  were 
sitting  in  their  veranda,  and  there  Dick 
recognized  the  beautiful  Dofia  Isabel,  to 
whom  he  had  spoken  that  morning.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  she  was  the  most 
attractive  and  charming  young  woman 
that  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  was  surprised  and  pained  to  ob- 
served that  Don  Domingo  and  his  people 
received  his  worthy  uncle  and  himself 
with  marked  coldness.  Nevertheless,  he 
seated  himself  in  the  veranda  with  what 
ease  he  could,  while  Don  Domingo  and 
Don  Antonio  retired  to  transact  some 
business.  Dona  Isabel  sat  in  a  ham- 
mock softly  touching  a  guitar,  and  if  she 
stole  a  glance  or  two  at  the  comely  and 
manly  young  American,  he  did  not  know 
it.  Dona  Pedra  and  the  other  ladies 
resumed  their  light  occupations,  or  their 
attitudes  of  do  Ice  far  niente. 

Suddenly  a  big  white  dog  came  around 
the  house.  When  he  saw  the  stranger, 
he  marched  slowly  upon  the  veranda 
with  a  blood-curdling  growl,  and  began 
smelling  of  Dick's  legs  in  a  horribly 
earnest  manner.  The  animal's  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  the  hair  bristled  on  his 
neck,  and  his  black  lips  were  curled  up 
in  a  sardonic  grin.  Dick  felt  a  chill  in 
the  region  of  the  spine.  He  sat  calmly, 
not  wishing  to  exhibit  fear,  trying  to 


judge  whether  it  were  necessary  or  not 
to  pluck  out  the  loaded  pistol  in  his 
pocket,  and  blow  the  brute  out  of  exist- 
ence. 

Dona  Isabel  saw  his  danger.  She 
turned  to  the  elder  ladies,  but  they  were 
occupied  or  indifferent.  She  ran  for- 
ward, took  the  dog  by  the  collar,  and  led 
him  away,  saying  reproachfully  in  Span- 
ish :  "  Blanco,  naughty  dog,  thou  must 
not  touch  the  gentleman."  • 

From  that  moment  Dick,  as  he  admit- 
ted to  himself,  was  a  goner.  Dona  Isa- 
bel had  captivated  his  heart. 

Presently  Don  Antonio  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  they  took  leave.  As  they 
rode  along  the  alameda,  Dick  was  sober 
and  silent. 

"  See  here,  young  feller,"  said  Don 
Antonio,  "don't  you  go  to  fallin'  in  love 
with  any  of  that  crowd.  The  old  Don 
hain't  wuth  dos  reales  now.  I  got  a 
mortgage  on  most  everything  he  owns, 
and  he  can't  even  pay  the  intrust.  I  'm 
a-goin'  to  fix  that  all  right,  though. 
They've  got  a  lot  of  jewelry  and  dia- 
monds, and  I  'm  a-goin'  to  have  'em.  See 
here,  I  made  a  break  into  'em  today." 
He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  band  for  the 
head,  with  a  diamond  ornament  in  front 
in  the  shape  of  a  star.  "The  old  Don 
hated  to  give  it  up,"  he  continued.  "  He 
said  Dona  Isabel  would  cry  her  eyes  out. 
I  told  him  he  might  redeem  it  in  six 
months  if  he  could.  Ha,  ha,  he  '11  never 
do  it,  and  I  '11  have  the  rest  of  their 
gimcracks,  too." 

Dick  grew  red  with  anger. 

"  That 's  what  I  call  a  darned  mean 
trick,"  he  said  emphatically. 

"  What !  "  roared  Don  Antonio. 

"  I  say  it 's  a  darned  mean  trick,  a-tak- 
in'  of  the  girl's  jewelry." 

"  Ca  —  ra  —  /"-hissed  Don  Antonio, 
almost  bursting  with  rage.  "  You  dare 
tell  me,  you  little  skipjack  !  I  '11  learn 
you  manners, —  I  '11  — " 

"  You  said  you  left  your  conscience  at 
Cape  Horn,  and  I  believe  you,"  said  Dick 
scornfully. 
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"  Do  you  know  who  you  're  talkin' 
to  ? "  said  Don  Antonio.  "  You  're  in  my 
power.  You  're  a-goin'  back  to  Cap'n 
Blazer  tomorrer,  and  if  he  don't  wear 
out  a  rope's  end  on  you,  I  '11  know  the 
reason  why.  I  've  got  some  power  in 
San  Jose,  and  you  '11  sleep  in  the  cala- 
bozo  tonight,  damn  you." 

"I  don't  care  a  continental  who  you 
be,"  replied  Dick.  "I'm  not  a-goin' 
back  to  Cap'n  Blazer  tomorrer  or  any 
other  day.  You  need  n't  think  I  depend 
on  you.  I  can  hoe  my  own  row,  and  I 
guess  we '11  part  right  here."  He  dis- 
mounted and  handed  the  rein  to  Don 
Antonio. 

"  Mount  that  horse,  sir,"  commanded 
his  uncle. 

"  No,  sir  !     Goodby,  Uncle  Tony." 

Don  Antonio  leaped  from  his  saddle 
and  seized  Dick  by  the  collar. 

"  Mount  that  horse,  or  I  '11  tie  you  to 
the  saddle." 

"  Le'  go,  uncle,  le'  go,  or  I  '11  down 
you,"  cried  Dick,  gripping  Don  Anto- 
nio's huge  but  flabby  arms. 

"Come  on,"  said  his  uncle  inexorably, 
dragging  him  along. 

The  next  instant  his  nimble  nephew 
tripped  up  his  heels,  and  he  sat  down 
somewhat  violently  in  the  road.  The 
horses  ran  away,  and  Dick  retreated 
rapidly  toward  Santa  Clara. 

"  You  can't  escape  me,"  thundered 
Don  Antonio,  shaking  his  fist.  "  I  '11 
send  the  Injuns  after  you,  and  they'd 
git  you  before  dark  if  you  was  as  small 
as  a  jack-rabbit." 

When  the  full  moon  rose  that  even- 
ing, Brother  Benito  sat  under  the  old 
olive  trees  of  the  mission  garden  in  a 
mournful  reverie.  His  meek  life  had 
been  spent  at  the  missions.  He  had 
seen  their  rise,  their  great  prosperity, 
and  their  decay.  How  his  pure  heart 
had  throbbed  with  joy  in  those  old  glori- 
ous days,  when  thousands  of  pagan  In- 
dians were  baptized  and  received  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church. 


His  mind  was  full  of  memories  of  the 
many  noble  and  earnest  fathers  who  had 
dedicated  their  lives  to  the  sacred  work, 
and  who  now  lay  at  rest  in  consecrated 
ground.  Often  he  saw  their  blessed 
faces  in  visions,  crowned  with  glory  and 
surrounded  by  the  holy  ones  of  heaven. 
He  felt  that  his  life,  too,  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  he  longed  to  go  and  be  at 
rest,  for  he  had  lived  to  see  the  ruin  of 
that  which  had  been  builded  with  so 
much  toil.  He  felt  it  as  a  reproach  to 
himself,  and  he  had  performed  many  a 
rigorous  penance  to  bring  peace  to  his. 
soul. 

When  he  thought  of  Father  Caraffa, 
his  aged  heart  overflowed  with  grief. 
Although  he  had  never  whispered  the 
accusation  even  to  himself,  yet  he  felt 
that  the  pleasure-loving  priest  was  not 
a  true  servant  of  God. 

One  gleam  of  joy  and  hope  penetrated 
the  gloom  that  enveloped  the  close  of 
his  life.  A  new  diocese  had  been  cre- 
ated of  the  two  Californias,  and  Father 
Francisco  Garcia  Diego,  from  the  con- 
vent of  Guadalupe  de  Zacatecas,  had 
been  appointed  bishop.  He  was  then 
at  Santa  Barbara,  but  Brother  Benito 
had  heard  that  he  intended  to  visit  the 
northern  missions.  Father  Caraffa  him 
self  had  mentioned  it,  but,  alas !  as  some- 
thing to  be  dreaded,  not  desired.  Bro- 
ther Benito  longed  for  the  bishop's  com- 
ing. If  he  could  once  more  see  the  old 
mission  church  crowded  with  worship- 
ers, and  the  bishop  in  his  pontifical  robes 
celebrating  mass,  he  felt  that  he  could 
die  in  peace. 

A  loud  knocking  at  the  gate  startled 
him.  He  rose,  crossed  the  garden  with 
trembling  steps,  and  cautiously  unbarred 
the  wicket.  No  sooner  was  the  gate 
opened  than  Dick  Fox  sprang  inside  and 
closed  it  after  him.  He  was  panting  as 
if  he  had  run  a  long  way.  Brother  Ben- 
ito was  speechless,  with  surprise  and 
fright. 

"  Don't  be  scared, — pardner,"  panted 
Dick.  "It  's-all  right  Uncle  Tony 
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—and  his  darned  Injuns — is  a-runnin' 
of  me.  Thought  I  was  nabbed,  sure. 
It  was  a  tight  squeak,  I  can  tell  you. 
Be  you  the  boss  here? " 

Fortunately  Brother  Benito  under- 
stood a  little  English.  He  replied  grave- 
ly:- 

"You  wis'  to  see  Father  Caraffa  ?  He 
is  now  in  'ees  office." 

"  That  's  the  man,  I  guess.  I  want  to 
see  the  top-sawyer,  you  know." 

Brother  Benito  led  the  way  to  the  pa- 
dres  office.  Father  Caraffa  received 
Dick  with  such  imposing  sanctimoni- 
ousness that  one  could  hardly  have  im- 
agined him  the  patron  of  bullfights. 

With  Brother  Benito  as  interpreter, 
Dick  told  as  much  of  his  story  as  he 
thought  necessary.  Then  he  coolly  an- 
nounced that  he  wished  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
also  requested  permission  to  remain  con- 
cealed at  the  mission  until  the  Betsy 
Tucker  left  Yerba  Buena. 

Father  Caraffa  did  not  conceal  his  sat- 
isfaction, and  received  him  -very  hospi- 
tably, for  he  had  no  love  for  Don  Anto- 
nio. Not  long  before,  by  some  shrewd 
juggling,  a  part  of  the  mission  posses- 
sions had  passed  into  Don  Antonio's 
hands,  and  though  Father  Caraffa  had 
dishonestly  profited  by  the  transaction, 
yet  he  had  decidedly  the  worst  of  the 
bargain. 

Dick  was  baptized,  and  remained  at 
the  mission,  seeing  Dona  Isabel  every 
morning  at  early  mass,  and  probably  not 
unseen  by  her.  He  began  to  acquire  the 
Spanish  language.  Meanwhile  Don  An- 
tonio's Indians  were  searching  the  coun- 
try for  him. 

During  the  festival  of  Santa  Clara  he 
ventured  out,  in  Mexican  costume,  to 
witness  the  bullfights,  which  took  place 
in  a  large  ring  near  the  church.  In  the 
center  was  a  pit  into  which  the  Indian 
bullfighters  could  retreat  when  too 
closely  pressed  by  the  bulls.  Around 
the  ring  were  rows  of  seats,  from  which 
Father  Caraffa  derived  a  handsome  in- 
come. 


One  eventful  afternoon  a  furious  bull 
killed  two  Indians  in  the  ring.  Miguel 
was  on  horseback,  and  the  bull  crowned 
his  exploits  by  thrusting  his  long  horns 
into  the  horse  and  tossing  both  steed 
and  rider.  Miguel  fell  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  pinned  down  by  his  mangled  horse. 
Another  moment,  and  he  would  have 
been  gored  and  trampled  into  the  earth  ; 
but  at  that  instant  Dick  leaped  into  the 
bloody  ring  waving  a  red  silk  handker- 
chief. The  bull  charged  him  like  a  hur- 
ricane. He  sprang  nimbly  aside,  fired 
his  pistol  in  the  brute's  face,  then  dashed 
forward  and  dragged  Miguel  back  into 
the  pit,  amid  the  frantic  screams  and 
shouts  of  the  people.  The  bull  staggered 
across  the  ring  and  fell  dead.  The  bul- 
let had  pierced  his  eye. 

In  the  melee  Dick  had  lost  his  som- 
brero. He  looked  up  at  the  excited 
crowd,  all  standing  on  the  benches  and 
shouting  bravos.  A  group  of  richly 
dressed  Mexican  ladies  were  wildly  wav- 
ing their  fans.  Among  them  he  saw 
Dona  Isabel.  Her  bright  eyes  were  on 
him,  and  she  was  clapping  her  hands. 

That  evening,  Father  Caraffa  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  Dick  for  saving  the  life 
of  his  favorite  bull-fighter. 

"  Don  Ricardo,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I 
have  discovered  your  secret.  I  wish  you 
success  ;  but  Don  Domingo  is  now  very 
poor. .  Don  Antonio  has  scandalously  de- 
prived him  of  his  possessions.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  you  leave  Santa  Clara.  Do 
not  frown,  for  I  have  yet  a  secret  to  tell 
you.  You  were  recognized  at  the  bull- 
fight by  Don  Antonio  and  your  Captain 
Blazer,  and  the  Captain  swears  that  he 
will  arrest  you.  It  is  best  that  you  leave 
for  a  little  while  to  avoid  trouble.  Now 
for  my  secret !  How  would  you  like  to 
become  very  rich,—  rich  enough  to  pay 
the  debts  of  Don  Domingo,  to  defeat 
the  schemes  of  Don  Antonio,  to  win  the 
hand  of  Dona  Isabel  ?  Ah,  you  are  ex- 
cited !  Listen."  He  spoke  for  some  time 
in  a  low  tone,  and  at  last  opened  the 
cabinet,  and  displayed  the  gold  that  Mi- 
guel had  found. 
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"Go,  Don  Ricardo,"  he  said,  "and  I 
will  take  care  that  your  interests  here 
do  not  suffer ;  but  never  reveal  this  se- 
cret to  any  one."  At  midnight  Dick  and 
Miguel  rode  away  from  the  mission,  on 
their  way  to  the  undiscovered  mines  of 
Calaveras. 

Some  months  afterward,  Don  Anto- 
nio's surprise  was  great  when  Don  Do- 
mingomet  all  hisobligations, and  released 
his  extensive  property  from  incum- 
brance,  making  payments  in  gold  dust. 
Dona  Isabel's  diamonds  were  redeemed 
first  of  all.  Still  greater  was  his  aston- 
ishment when  he  learned  that  his  neph- 
ew Dickj  now  Don  Ricardo,  was  living 
at  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara,  apparent- 
ly enjoying  abundant  means,  and  that  he 
was  the  accepted  suitor  of  Dona  Isabel 
Vallegrande,  —  the  marriage  being  de- 
layed only  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
bishop  from  Santa  Barbara. 

That  dignitary  arrived  at  last  amid  the 
intense  enthusiasm  and  rejoicing  of  the 
people.  But  it  was  a  time  of  tribulation 
for  Father  Caraffa,  whose  many  delin- 
quencies and  peccadilloes  were  brought 
to  light  under  the  searching  eyes  of  his 
superior,  and  he  performed  a  severe  pen- 
ance to  atone  for  his  sins.  It  was  also 
an  unfortunate  time  for  Don  Antonio, 
for  proceedings  were  instituted  which 
resulted  in  the  return  of  his  recently  ac- 
quired property  to  the  mission  posses- 
sions. 

Not  long  after  Father  Caraffa  departed 
from  Santa  Clara,  nb  one  knew  whither. 
The  Jesuits  afterwards  took  possession 
of  the  establishment,  and  on  the  ruins 
of  the  mission  founded  a  modern  college 
for  boys, —  "admajorem  Dei  gloriam." 

But  the  grand  event  of  the  bishop's 
visit  was  the  marriage  of  Don  Ricardo 
Fox  and  Dona  Isabel  Vallegrande,  which 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  fes- 
tivity. Don  Antonio  and  his  family  at- 
tended the  wedding  in  superb  style.  The 
Don  was  apparently  in  excellent  humor, 
and  the  loud  good  wishes  he  showered 
on  the  young  couple  were  sincere. 


"  You  '11  do,  Dick,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
bear  no  grudge,  if  you  did  git  the  weath- 
er gage.  You  're  quick  at  learnin'.  I 
might  'a'  known  that  Obadiah's  boy 
would  n't  be  last  at  the  trough.  Say, 
where 'd  the  old  Don  git  all  his  gold-dust  ? 
Or  be  you  the  one  that 's  been  a-gittin' 
of  it,  hey?" 

Dick  laughed  at  his  uncle's  keenness. 

"I  believe  it 's  you  that 's  been  a-git- 
tin'of  it,  UncleTony,"he  replied.  "Any- 
way, that 's  what  Don  Domingo  says. 
But  I  don't  care,  as  long  as  you  don't 
send  me  back  to  Captain  Blazer." 

"  Blazer  be  hanged  !  "  roared  Don  An- 
tonio. If  I  'd  a  mistrusted  you  hed  such 
a  f akil ty  for  biz,  I  'd  n ever  h ave — advised 
ye  to  go  back.  Come  over  and  see  your 
old  uncle,  Dick ;  I  want  to  have  a  good 
talk  with  you."' 

Dick  laughed  again. 

Poor  Brother  Benito  realized  his  dear- 
est wish.  With  his  own  eyes  he  saw  the 
bishop, —  saw  the  old  church  crowded  to 
the  doors,  and  heard  the  solemn  celebra- 
tion of  the  mass.  Then  the  spark  of  life 
in  his  worn  body  grew  dim.  The  bishop 
himself  stood  by  his  dying  bed  and  ad- 
ministered the  last  sacrament.  When 
the  end  came,  Brother  Benito's  eyes 
shone  with  a  pure  and  unearthly  radi- 
ance, his  pallid  face  was  transfigured, 
his  lips  moved.  The  bishop  bent  down 
and  caught  the  words  of  a  prayer, —  one 
that  Brother  Benito  in  his  youth  had 
inscribed  on  the  wall  of  the  mission 
church  of  San  Carlos  at  Monterey :  — 

"  O,  Corazon  de  Jesus,  siempre  ardes y 
resplandeces,  enciende  e  illumina  el  mio 
de  tn  amor  divino  /"  (O,  Heart  of  Je- 
sus, always  burning  and  shining,  kindle 
and  illumine  mine  with  thy  divine  love  ! ) 
His  voice  ceased.  His  soul  passed  to 
God. 

The  bishop  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  responded :  — 

"  Angeles  y  Santos,  alabcmos  al  Cora- 
zon dejesns."  (Angels  and  Saints,  let 
us  praise  the  Heart  of  Jesus.) 

diaries  E.  Brimblecom. 
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IN  1883  calculations  showed  that  a  so- 
lar eclipse  of  unusually  long  duration  (5 
minutes,  20  seconds)  would  occur  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  track  of  the 
eclipse  lay  south  of  the  equator  but  north 
of  Tahiti.  There  were  in  fact  only  two 
dots  of  coral  islands  on  the  charts  in  the 
line  of  totality,  Caroline  Island,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  west,  Flint  Is- 
land (longitude  150  west,  latitude  10 
south).  Almost  nothing  was  known  of 
either  of  these  minute  points.  The  sta- 
tion of  the  party  under  my  charge  (sent 
out  by  the  United  States  government  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,)  was  to  be  Caroline 
Island. 

Every  inch  of  that  island  (seven  miles 
long,  a  mile  or  so  broad)  is  familiar  now, 
but  it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  recollect 
with  what  anxiety  we  pored  over  the 
hydrographic  charts  and  sailing  instruc- 
tions of  the  various  nations,  to  find  some 
information,  however  scanty,  about  the 
spot  which  was  to  be  our  home  for  near- 
ly a  month.  All  that  was  known  was 
that  this  island  had  formerly  been  occu- 
pied as  a  guano  station.  There  was  a 
landing  then ! 

After  the  personnel  of  the  party  had 
been  decided  on,  there  were  the  prepa- 
rations for  its  subsistence  to  be  looked 
out  for.  How  to  feed  seventeen  men 
for  twenty-one  days  ?  Fortunately  the 
provisions  that  we  took,  and  the  fresh 
fish  caught  for  us  by  the  natives,  just 
sufficed  to  carry  us  through  with  com- 
fort and  with  health. 

In  March  of  1883  we  sailed  from  New 
York,  and  about  the  same  time  a  French 
expedition  left  Europe  bound  for  the 
same  spot.  From  New  York  to  Panama, 
from  Panama  to  Lima,  were  our  first 
steps.  Here  we  joined  the  United  States 


steamship  Hartford,  Admiral  Farragut's 
flagship,  and  the  next  day  set  sail  for  our 
destined  port, —  if  a  coral  reef  surround- 
ed by  a  raging  surf  can  be  called  a  port. 
About  the  same  time  a  party  of  French 
observers  under  Monsieur  Janssen,  of 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  left 
Panama  in  the  Eclaireur. 

It  was  an  ocean  race  of  four  thousand 
miles  due  west.  The  station  Caroline 
Island  was  supposed  to  be  more  desira- 
ble than  Flint  Island.  Admiral  Wilkes's 
expedition  had  lain  off  the  latter  several 
days  without  being  able  to  land  on  ac- 
count of  the  tremendous  surf,  so  that  it 
was  eminently  desirable  to  "beat  the 
Frenchman,"  as  our  sailors  put  it.  With 
this  end  in  view  our  party  had  secured 
(through  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  in  Washington)  the  verbal 
promise  of  the  proper  official  of  the  Navy 
Department  that  the  Hartford's  orders 
should  read  "to  burn  coal  as  necessary." 
The  last  obstacle  to  success  was  thus 
removed.  We  were  all  prepared,  and 
now  the  ship  would  take  us  speedily  to 
our  station. 

Imagine  our  feelings  the  next  day  aft- 
er leaving  Callao,  when  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Hartford  opened  his 
sealed  orders.  The)* read,  (dated  Wash- 
ington in  February,)  "  to  arrive  at  Caro- 
line Island  (in  April)  with  full  coal-bunk- 
ers "  ! 

Officialism  could  go  no  further.  Here 
was  an  expedition  sent  on  a  slow-sailing 
ship  directly  through  the  region  of  calms 
for  four  thousand  miles.  It  was  of  no 
possible  use  to  send  the  expedition  at  all 
unless  it  arrived  in  time.  And  here 
were  our  orders  "to  arrive  with  full 
coal-bunkers." 

Fortunately  we  had  unheard-of  good- 
luck.  The  trade  wind  blew  for  us  as  it 
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did  for  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  we  sped 
along  the  parallel  of  12  south  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  a  day  un- 
der sail,  while  the  Eclaireur  was  steam- 
ing for  thirty  days  a  little  nearer  the 
equator  in  a  dead  calm.  We  arrived  off 
the  island  just  in  time,  with  not  a  day  to 
spare.  It  was  a  narrow  escape,  and  a 
warning  to  all  of  us  never  to  sail  again 
under  sealed  orders  unless  we  knew  what 
was  under  the  seal. 

Here  we  were  then,  lying  off  the  isl- 
and and  scanning  its  sparse  crown  of 
cocoanut  palms,  looking  for  a  French 
flag  among  their  wavy  tufts.  There  was 
none  in  sight.  We  were  the  winners  in 
the  long  race.  Directly  a  whale-boat 
was  lowered,  and  rowed  around  the  white 
fringe  of  tremendous  surf  that  broke 
ceaselessly  against  the  vertical  wall  of 
coral  rock.  There  was  just  one  narrow 
place  where  the  waves  rolled  into  a  sort 
of  cleft  and  did  not  break.  Here  was  the 
"landing,"  then. 

Landing  was  an  acrobatic  feat.  In  you 
went  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  pointing  for 
the  place  where  the  blue  seas  did  not 
break  into  white.  An  instant  after,  you 
were  in  the  quiet  water  inside  of  the 
surf.  Jump  out  everybody  and  hold  the 
boat !  Then  it  was  pick  up  the  various 
instruments,  and  carry  them  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  high  water  mark  and  be- 
yond, over  the  sharp  points  of  the  reef. 

In  one  night  we  were  fairly  settled  ; 
in  another  the  Hartford  had  sailed  away, 
leaving  us  in  our  fairy  paradise,  where 
the  corals  and  the  fish  were  of  all  the 
brilliant  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  where 
the  whiteness  of  the  sand,  the  emerald 
of  the  lagoon,  and  the  turquoise  of  the 
ocean  made  a  picture  of  color  and  form 
that  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 

But  where  are  the  Frenchmen  ?  The 
next  morning  there  is  the  Eclaireur  lying 
a  mile  or  so  out,  and  there  is  a  boat  with 
the  bo'sun  —  maitre  d"1  equipage  —  pull- 
ing towards  the  surf.  I  wade  out  to  the 
brink.  He  halloos  : 

"Where  is  the  landing,  then  ? " 


"Mais  id" — Right  here, —  I  say. 

"  Yes,  that 's  all  very  well  for  persons, 
but  where  do  you  land  les  bagages  ?  " 

" Mais  id"  I  say  again,  and  he  says, 
"Diable!" 

But  all  the  same  he  lands  both  persons 
and  baggage  in  a  neat,  sailor-like  way. 

In  a  couple  of  days  our  two  parties  of 
fifty  persons  have  taken  possession  of 
this  fairy  isle.  Observatories  go  up,  tel- 
escopes, spectroscopes,  photographic 
cameras  are  pointed  and  adjusted.  The 
eventful  day  arrives.  Everything  is  suc- 
cessful. Then  comes  the  Hartford  and 
takes  us  away,  and  a  few  days  later 
comes  the  Eclaireur,  and  the  Frenchmen 
are  gone.  The  little  island  is  left  there, 
abandoned  to  the  five  natives  who  tend 
the  sickly  plantation  of  cocoa-palms,  and 
live  from  year  to  year  with  no  incident 
but  the  annual  visit  of  "the  blig"  (Ka- 
naka for  brig),  which  brings  their  store 
of  ship  biscuit  and  molasses. 

Think  of  their  stupendous  experience ! 
For  years  and  years  they  have  lived  like 
that  in  the  marvelous,  continuous  charm 
of  the  silent  island.  The  "blig"  had 
come  and  gone  away  this  year,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  disturbance  and  discord 
for  a  twelvemonth  longer. 

Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the 

shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind,  and  wave, 

and  oar, 
Then  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander 

more  ! 

Not  so  !  for  here  comes  a  great  war- 
ship out  of  the  East  under  a  press  of 
canvas.  What  event  is  this  ?  See  !  she 
clues  up  her  light  sails  and  fires  an 
eleven-inch  gun !  One  of  those  guns 
of  Mobile  Bay.  Then  swarms  out  the 
starboard  watch,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
strong,  and  a  fleet  of  boats"  brings  ashore 
these  pale  astronomers  with  those  use- 
less tubes  that  they  point  at  the  sky  ev- 
ery night.  But  there  are  useful  things 
too ;  cooking-stoves,  and  lumber,  and 
bricks. 

What  is  all  this  ?   No  sooner  are  these 
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established  than  comes  another  ship 
and  fires  its  gun  !  and  another  set  of 
hardy  sailormen  pours  out,  and  here 
is  another  party  of  madmen  with  tubes, 
—yes,  and  with  cooking-stoves  and  lum- 
ber, too.  Then  comes  the  crowning, 
stupendous,  and  unspeakable  event.  The 
whole  sun  is  hidden  and  the  heavens  are 
lighted  up  with  pearly  streamers  !  In 
the  name  of  all  the  Polynesian  gods, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

And  then  in  a  few  days  all  these  are 
gone.  All  the  madmen.  They  have  tak- 
en away  the  useless  tubes  ;  but  they  have 
left  their  houses  standing.  Their  splen- 
did, priceless,  precious  cook-stoves  are 
here.  See !  here  is  a  frying-pan  !  here 
are  empty  tin  cans  !  and  a  keg  of  nails ! 
They  must  have  forgotten  all  this,  mad- 
men as  they  are ! 

And  the  little  island  sinks  back  to  its 
quiet  and  its  calm.  The  lagoon  lies  pla- 
cid like  a  mirror.  The  slow  sea  breaks 
eternally  on  the  outer  reef.  The  white 
clouds  sail  over  day  by  day.  The  sea- 


birds  come  back  to  their  haunts, —  the 
fierce  man-of-war  birds,  the  gentle,  soft- 
eyed  tern.  But  we,  whose  island  home 
was  thus  invaded  —  are  we  the  same? 
Was  this  a  dream  ?  Will  it  happen  again 
next  year  ?  every  year  ?  What  indeed  was 
it  that  happened, —  or  in  fact,  did  it  hap- 
pen at  all  ?  Is  it  not  a  dream,  indeed  ? 
If  we  left  those  peaceful  Kanakas  to 
their  dream,  we  Americans  have  brought 
ours  away  with  us.  Who  will  forget  it  ? 
Which  of  us  does  not  wish  to  be  in  that 
peaceful  fairyland  once  more  ?  That  is 
the  personal  longing.  But  we  have  all 
come  back,  each  one  with  his  note-books 
full ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  stimulus  of 
accustomed  habit  has  taken  possession 
of  us  again.  Right  and  wrong  are  again 
determined  by  "municipal  sanctions." 
We  have  become  useful  citizens  once 
more.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  We 
should  have  been  poor  poets,  and  we  do 
not  forget.  So  ends  the  astronomer's 
voyage  to  fairyland. 

Edivard  S.  Holden. 


GEORGE  McCARDEN'S  BACK  CHANNEL. 


GEORGE  MCCARDEN  was  a  Virginia 
Scotchman,  who  migrated  to  California 
with  thousands  of  other  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  in  1849.  He  traveled 
northward,  and  in  1852-53  became  a  suc- 
cessful miner  on  Indian  Creek,  in  Siski- 
you  County.  In  miners'  phrase  he  was 
"lucky,"  while  the  great  majority  of  his 
associates  were  decidedly  "unlucky  "  as 
miners.  At  one  time  he  commanded  at 
least  $40,000.  This  he  lost  in  unsuc- 
cessful mining,  and  then  poor  George 
had  nothing  left  but  the  golden  memory 
of  his  more  prosperous  days. 

If  this  was  all  there  is  to  say,  I  might 
stop  here  and  have  recorded  nothing 


but  what  befell  many  besides  George 
McCarden.  But  a  strangeness  connect- 
ed with  his  fate  calls  for  the  rest  of  the 
story. 

Sometimes  a  heavy  landslide  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain  completely  fills  up 
all  the  small  water  courses  in  its  track. 
These  buried  water  courses  are  called 
channels.  A  stream  soon  makes  its 
way  through  or  around  the  obstruction, 
and  forms  its  channel  anew.  In  streams 
where  there  is  gold,  the  slides  will  of 
course  cover  it  all  up.  If  a  miner  comes 
to  such  a  place,  where  he  thinks  there 
is  gold,  he  is  compelled  to  drift  from  the 
newer  channel  or  some  more  convenient 
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point  to  where  he  supposes  the  covered 
channel  to  be.  This  is  called  drifting  to 
a  back  channel. 

When  George  McCarden  lost  his  for- 
tune he  was  of  middle  age.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  and  lived  with  his  brother 
Peter,  who  had  several  children.  It  now 
became  the  dream  of  his  life  to  make 
another  fortune  for  Pete's  children.  He 
prospected  the  rich  quartz  ledges  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  Klamath  River. 
After  half  a  dozen  years  of  hard  work, 
in  which  he  scarcely  earned  enough  to 
pay  his  board,  he  fixed,  as  it  turned  out, 
his  whole  soul  upon  the  belief  that  by 
drifting  to  a  back  channel  at  a  certain 
place  he  would  find  much  gold.. 

At  some  distance  below  this  point 
gold  had  been  taken  out,  but  never  so 
high  up.  He  asked  no  advice,  and  took 
none ;  but  set  himself  to  work  with  a 
faith  as  sublime  and  an  endurance  as 
great  as  were  shown  by  Columbus. 

The  exact  location  that  had  so  strange 
an  attraction  for  him  is  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  Oro  Fino,  on  the  Shackle- 
ford  Creek,  which  flows  into  Scott  River. 
He  built  a  cabin  not  far  from  the  spot  he 
had  selected  for  the  mouth  of  his  tunnel, 
and  began  to  dig.  In  about  a  week,  he 
left  the  cabin  one  morning  to  visit  his 
brother's  family.  When  he  met  his 
brother  he  exclaimed  :  — 

"Well,  Pete,  the  ground  is  broken. 
There  is  a  fortune  in  that  hill,  and  your 
children  are  going  to  get  it,  you  know." 

"  I  care  very  little  whether  they  get  it 
or  not,"  his  brother  answered ;  "  but  I 
don't  like  to  see  you  throw  your  time 
away  in  that  mountain.  It  seems  to  me 
and  to  every  one  that  speaks  of  it  that 
every  blow  you  strike  is  a  hopeless  waste 
of  energy." 

"Brother  Pete,"  returned  George,  "if 
anybody  knows  where  to  find  gold,  that 
fellow  is  old  'George  McCarden." 

His  little  four-year-old  niece  Mary, 
who  came  up  just  then,  took  his  atten- 
tion. Lifting  her  on  his  knee,  he  stroked 
her  flaxen  curls  tenderly,  saying,  "  How 


would  Mary  like,  to  ride  in  a  fine  car- 
riage, drive  gay  horses,  and  live  in  grand 
style  ? " 

"  It  would  be  very,  very  nice,  Uncle 
George,"  replied  the  child.  "  But  papa 
is  too  poor." 

"What  if  he  is  poor?"  said  the  uncle. 
"  I  am  poor,  too ;  but  have  n't  I  been 
rich  ?  Well,  I  shall  be  rich  again,  pet." 

"But,  Uncle  George,"  insisted  the 
little  girl,  "papa  and  lots  of  folks  say 
that  there  is  no  gold  in  that  mountain." 

"  Don't  you  listen  to  what  anyone  says 
about  my  back  channel,  but  myself," 
said  the  miner.  "  Uncle  George  knows 
that  there  is  gold  in  that  mountain,  and 
he 's  going  to  find  it,  too.  Then  my  pet 
shall  be  a  fine  lady." 

"  Would  n't  that  be  lovely  ! "  exclaimed 
the  charmed  child,  clasping  her  hands  in 
ecstasy. 

Thus  did  the  old  miner  feed  the  minds 
of  his  brother's  children  with  expecta- 
tion, while  he  toiled  patiently  away  in 
his  tunnel.  Slowly  the  work  proceeded, 
for  he  was  alone,  and  was  not  so  strong 
as  he  had  been.  Foot  by  foot  he  bur- 
rowed into  the  ground,  bending  round 
and  under  innumerable  huge,  smooth- 
washed  bowlders. 

Week  after  week  and  month  after 
month  sped  away,  and  still  the  patient 
man  worked  away  alone  in  the  silent 
earth.  The  time  of  his  labor  extended 
to  years.  The  buoyant  smile  of  its  be- 
ginning had  settled  into  the  sedateness 
of  a  fixed  purpose. 

The  early  inquiries  concerning  his  suc- 
cess had  given  place  to  pitying  glances 
of  toleration  ;  for  could  a  man  work  for 
years  as  George  had  done  —  never  find- 
ing a  speck  of  gold,  still  persisting  in  the 
labor  —  without  being  wrong  in  his 
mind  ?  People  began  to  fear  the  worst. 
They  shook  their  heads  and  said,  "  Poor 
George !  " 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  McCarden 
was  daft.  His  mind  was  as  clear  and 
unshaken  as  ever,  and  it  continued  to  be 
so  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  believed 
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vihere  others  doubted.     That  was  all. 

Six  years  of  futile  burrowing  had 
passed.  It  was  Sunday  morning.  The 
family  had  just  finished  their  breakfast 
of  ham  and  eggs.  The  brothers  had 
lighted  their  pipes  and  gone  out  under  a 
locust  tree. 

"George,"  said  Peter,  as  they  sat  down 
on  the  ground,  "are  you  going  to  move 
up  to  Yreka  with  us  this  week  ? " 

"  Why,  I  '11  go  up  with  you,  but  I 
can't  stay,"  responded  George. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  'd  like  to  have 
you  do." 

"  Could  n't  leave  the  tunnel,  Pete." 

The  back  channel  had  been  the  cause 
of  many  disputes  between  the  brothers  ; 
but  it  had  not  been  mentioned  by  either 
for  a  long  time.  Peter  McCarden  had 
kept  a  miners'  boarding  house  for  years, 
being  no  miner  himself.  He  had  just 
received  some  office  requiring  his  resi- 
dence at  the  county  seat, —  whether  by 
appointment  or  election  I  cannot  say. 

His  utmost  persuasion  could  not  in- 
duce George  to  leave  the  mine.  For 
several  years  the  miner  visited  his  broth- 
er occasionally,  and  frequently  at  such 
times  carried  flour  or  bacon  on  his  back 
on  his  return  to  his  tunnel,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  or  thereabout ;  but  Peter 
sent  over  the  most  of  his  provisions. 

About  five  years  passed  in  this  way. 
At  last,  out  of  employment,  and  nearly 
at  the  point  of  starvation  himself,  Peter 
refused  to  help  his  brother  at  the  tunnel 
any  longer.  He  might  stay  with  him, 
he  said,  as  long  as  he  had  a  roof  over  his 
head  and  a  bite  to  eat. 

Eleven  years  after  the  fatal  tunnel  was 
begun  Peter  moved  his  family  to  Link- 
ville,  Oregon.  George  accompanied  him 
and  stayed  all  winter ;  however,  as  soon 
as  spring  came,  he  stole  away  and  re- 
turned to  the  Shackleford. 

He  appeared  there  one  evening,  at  a 
farmhouse  a  few  miles  from  his  old  cab- 
in, tired,  hungry,  ragged.  Tom  Jones, 
the  farmer,  took  him  in  and  learned  his 
situation.  Early  next  morning  Jones 


left  the  house,  saying  to  his  wife,  "  Poor 
George  mustn't  starve." 

He  saw  several  of  his  neighbors,  went 
to  Oro  Fino,  and  returning  took  George 
to  his  cabin  and  gave  him  a  good  stock 
of  food. 

This  generous  farmer  succeeded  so 
well  in  making  others  also  feel  that 
"  Poor  George  jnust  n't  starve,"  that  he 
was  supported  at  his  labor  for  five  more 
weary  years. 

Some  timeafter  the  kind-hearted  farm- 
ers had  reinstated  the  old  miner,  the 
news  was  brought  to  one  of  them  that 
little  Mary  McCarden  was  dead,  and  that 
Peter  and  his  wife  implored  George  to 
come  and  live  with  them  again.  Upon 
this  mission,  several  farmers  and  an  old 
miner  or  two  went  up  to  see  McCarden. 

They  were  obliged  to  leave  their  horses 
some  distance  below,  and  go  up  across 
the  Shackleford  to  the  cabin  afoot.  It 
was  a  bright  Sunday  morning  in  autumn, 
and  they  took  with  them  a  letter  to 
George,  from  his  brother.  They  found 
the  old  man  sitting  in  the  sunlight, 
smoking. 

After  shaking  hands  and  arranging 
themselves  about,  Jones,  the  spokesman, 
began,  "  Well,  George,  we  Ve  come  to 
take  you  home." 

The  old  miner,  taking  his  pipe  in  his 
hand,  gazed  in  affright  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  party. 

"O,  not  without  your  consent,  of 
course,"  explained  Jones. 

"  Thank  you  !  Thank  you  !  "  said  Mc- 
Carden, smiling  faintly  and  replacing 
his  pipe. 

"  We  have  brought  you  a  letter  from 
Pete,"  added  Jones,  handing  it  to  him. 

The  lonely  old  man  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, eyed  the  letter  over,  slowly  broke 
it  open,  and  began  to  read.  The  letter 
had  lain  in  the  office  several  days,  and 
every  one  of  the  party  knew  the  impor- 
tant news  that  it  contained. 

A  painful  stillness  reigned  among 
them,  all  eyes  being  upon  old  McCarden 
as  he  slowly  followed  the  lines.  He  was 
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oblivious  of  all  but  that  which  the  letter 
contained.  Returned  to  the  inside.  His 
hand  began  to  shake.  His  eyes  were 
widely  strained.  He  could  scarcely  read. 
The  letter  was  not  long,  and  he  was  near 
the  end  ;  but  it  dropped  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  old  man's  face  was  buried  in  his 
hands. 

After  a  pause  of  some  moments,  Jones 
and  the  others  rose  and  stood  around 
him.  They  told  him  that  his  brother 
wanted  him  to  come  home,  and  that  they 
had  come  to  take  him. 

He  started  and  looked  up.  The  same 
scared  look  came  over  his  face  that  was 
there  when  he  was  told  that  before. 

"  To  take  me  where  ? "  he  asked. 

"  To  take  you  nowhere,"  replied  Jones, 
"  unless  you  want  to  go.  But  it  will  be 
so  much  better  for  you  to  go  to  your 
brother." 

McCarden  straightened  himself  up, 
looked  each  man  in  the  face,  and  re- 
marked : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  been  kind 
to  me,  very  kind.  But  you  don't  know 
what  you  ask  me  to  do.  Brother  Peter 
has  all  he  can  do  to  live,  without  me.  I 
am  a  miner ;  I  cannot  live  out  of  the 
ground.  I  suppose  this  very  tunnel  of 
mine  will  be  my  grave.  It  is  pleasanter 
to  think  of  dying  here  alone,  than  of 
seeing  Peter's  family  again.  How  can 
I  ever  go  back  there,  boys  ?  You  know 
that  little  Mary  was  my  heart's  core. 
There  's  nothing  left  on  earth  for  me." 

At  this  point  his  utterance  entirely 
failed  him.  As  he  held  both  hands  up 
and  cast  an  appealing  look  heavenward, 
his  hearers  all  broke  completely  down. 
Jones  went  off  to  the  rear  of  the  cabin, 
where  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  coad- 
jutors. A  brief  council  resulted  in  the 
determination  to  keep  George  in  his 
cabin  as  long  as  he  wanted  to  stay.  One 
farmer  said  he  would  keep  him  a  year  at 
his  own  expense.  Another  declared  he 
would  rather  keep  him  two1  years  than 
to  have  his  feelings  hurt  so  again. 

So  it  came  about  that  old  George  Mc- 


Carden was  the  especial  charge  of  the 
farmers  of  Shackleford  Creek,  and  the 
charge  was  well  kept.  He  went  in  and 
out  among  them  for  nearly  five  years, 
and  not  a  mother  but  spoke  to  him  kind- 
ly, nor  a  child  but  greeted  him  famil- 
iarly. When  the  cold,  raw  weather  of 
fall  and  winter  came  on,  some  one  was 
sure  to  send  him  some  dainty,  or  induce 
him  to  come  out  of  the  cabin  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Rheumatism  had  troubled  him  for 
years.  It  grew  worse.  He  spent  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fourth  winter  among 
his  farmer  friends. 

With  the  warm  weather  he  returned 
to  his  cabin ;  but  his  digging  went  on 
much  more  slowly  than  usual.  He  was 
old  and  weak,  yet  his  faith  in  that  back 
channel  was  not  abated  one  jot. 

Instead  of  clearing  the  dirt  from  the 
tunnel  as  before,  he  now  left  it  midway. 
This  slowly  filled  up  the  inner  part  of  it. 
Obliged  to  crawl  back  and  forth  through 
this  choked  and  narrow  passage,  animal- 
like,  he  still  burrowed  away.  It  became 
a  question  of  a  short  time  when  he 
should  dig  no  more.  Strength  and 
space  failing  at  the  same  time,  would  he 
not  then  give  up  ?  Was  he  not  conscious 
that  both  were  to  end  at  the  same  time  ? 

Coming  down  from  the  cabin  one  day 
to  get  a  little  provision,  he  returned 
after  dark  with  a  lantern.  Friends  of- 
fered to  go  up  with  him.  In  his  stubborn 
old  way  he  refused  help,  with  evident 
marks  of  resentment.  On  he  plodded, 
cane  in  one  hand,  lantern  in  the  other, 
and  a  few  pounds  of  food  upon  his  back. 

He  proceeded  without  more  difficulty 
than  was  due  to  age,  rheumatism,  and 
the  ascent  of  the  hill,  until  he  came  to 
the  narrow  plank  across  the  creek.  It 
seemed  much  narrower  than  usual,  much 
harder  to  cross.  The  snow  was  melting 
on  the  mountains,  and  the  water  ran 
nearly  to  the  plank.  He  started  out 
upon  it.  "Pshaw!"  he  thought,  "I 
have  crossed  here  hundreds  of  times. 
But  what  ails  my  head?" 
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He  edged  slowly  along  till  he  was  half 
way  over.  Did  he  get  across  ?  Yes ;  but 
not  on  the  plank.  He  fell  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  became  so  chilled  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  crawled  to 
the  cabin. 

Two  or  three  days  later  some  of  his 
friends  found  him  in  his  bunk,  in  a  very 
low,  feverish  condition.  He  was  re- 
moved to  the  county  hospital,  but  died 
before  his  brother  and  wife,  who  were 
off  camping,  could  get  to  him. 

Sixteen  tedious  years  he  had  toiled  in 
his  tunnel,  without  finding  a  speck  of 
gold.  The  hole  he  made,  no  man  would 
enter  except  from  curiosity.  Did  he 
succeed  ? 

"Succeed?"  you  say,  "why,  he  was 
after  gold,  and  never  found  the  color  of 
it,  poor  crazy  fellow  !  " 

I  begin  to  reply  that  every  one  who' 
seeks  after  gold  merely  is  crazy,  or 
worse ;  that  there  are  things  to  be 


sought  after  that  are  infinitely  better 
than  gold.  But  that  is  not  preaching 
the  reader  cares  to  accept.  Let  me  go 
on,  and  say  that  poor  George  McCarden 
was  not  altogether  a  failure.  He  gave 
us  a  touching  picture  of  rustic  charity 
on  the  Shackleford.  And  he  is  to  me 
a  type  and  a  lesson, —  a  type  of  human- 
ity's ages  of  burrowing  and  contriving 
to  get  back  to  simple  truth  and  purity 
through  false  creeds  and  false  practices  ; 
a  lesson  of  dogged  patience,  that  we 
might  use  in  working  back  to  our  better 
selves  through  the  landslide  of  our  lower 
nature  that  has  overwhelmed  it,  if  we 
longed  as  much  for  right  thinking,  right 
living,  pure  hopes,  honor,  as  George 
McCarden  did  for  the  fortune  he  be- 
lieved lay  behind  that  slide.  It  is  not 
valueless  to  have  seen  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  such  fidelity  and  undis- 
couraged  persistence  in  human  nature, 
sublime  if  bent  to  its  best  ends. 

vS.  C.   Garrison. 


THE   SLEEPING   SEA. 

FAR  away  fair  ships  are  sailing  — 
Far,  and  faint,  and  dim,— 

Gleams  of  white,  or  glints  of  light, 
On  the  vague  horizon's  rim. 

And  the  ocean,  only  varied 

Where  the  breakers  cry 
From  the  strand  of  gleaming  sand, 

Stretches  level  to  the  sky. 

Cloudless  azure  heavens  bending 

O'er  the  sleeping  sea  — 
Pulsing  heat  about  our  feet  — 

Where  can  peril  be  ? 

Can  it  be  that  tempests  gather, 
Strong  winds  lash  the  deep? 

Tossed  in  pain  the  tall  ships  strain, 
Maddened  billows  shoreward  leap? 

Trust  the  lion,  trust  the  serpent 

When  he  sleeping  lies, 
Trust  thy  hands  to  flaming  brands,— 

Trust  not  fickle  seas  and  skies. 


Isaac  O.  Rankin. 
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SENATOR  GWIN'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  COLONIZATION 

OF   SONORA. 


I. 


THE  project  of  ex-Senator  William  M. 
Gwin,  of  California,  for  the  colonization 
of  Sonora  and  other  States  of  Northern 
Mexico,  was  a  subject  of  much  interest 
and  concern  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  people  during  the  last  two 
years  (1864-65)  of  the  Civil  War.  Re- 
cently the  compiler  found  in  an  old 
trunk,  which  had  been  for  many  years 
stored  away  and  forgotten,  a  number  of 
Doctor  Gwin's  letters  and  documents, 
(both  private  and  official,)  bearing  upon 
and  explaining  this  project  in  all  its  de- 
tails. It  is  very  unfortunate  that  these 
papers  were  not  discovered  during  Doc- 
tor Gwin's  life,  (which  ended  on  Sep- 
tember 3d,  1885,  within  a  month  of  his 
eightieth  birthday,)  as  he  could  have 
added  much  to  their  historical  value  by 
personal  revision  and  explanation. 

In  Colonel  Claiborne's  "Mississippi 
as  a  Province,  Territory,  and  State," 
published  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in 
1880,  appears  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  Doctor  Gwin,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  figures  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  that  State.  At  Colonel  Clai- 
borne's solicitation,  Doctor  Gwin  had 
furnished  from  memory,  fifteen  years 
after  the  occurrence  of  this  important 
episode  in  his  remarkable  career,  the 
facts  given  in  that  portion  of  Claiborne's 
sketch  of  his  life  referring  to  the  Mexi- 
can project, — which  in  Claiborne's  lan- 
guage reads  as  follows  : — 

In  1863,  Mr.  Gwin  was  in  Paris.  The  recognition 
of  the  Confederate  government  by  France  and  Great 
Britain  was  under  consideration  in  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Emperor.  At  a  dinner  given  by  W.  W.  Cor- 
coran, the  Washington  banker  and  philanthropist, 
at  which  were  present  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell, 
the  Confederate  plenipotentiaries  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  Mr.  Gwin,  and  a  few  others,  the  Marquis 
VOL.  xvii. — 32. 


de  Montholon  stated  that  the  Emperor  favored  the 
recognition  of  the  new  government,  but  that  he  could 
not  move  in  the  matter  without  the  co-operation  of 
Great  Britain.  The  nobility  and  commercial  cksses 
there  favored  recognition,  but  the  Queen  was  op- 
posed to  it.  He  said  if  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
would  address  an  assurance  to  the  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  that  the  Confederate  government  would 
certainly  inaugurate  measures  for  the  immediate  or 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the  recognition 
by  France  and  Great  Britain  would  soon  follow.  But 
both  the  plenipotentiaries  disclaimed  any  authority 
to  make  any  such  overture,  and  discouraged  the 
proposition.  ' '  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they 
first  make  mad." 

The  Marquis,  whose  confidential  relations  with 
the  Emperor  were  well  known,  had  many  conver- 
sations with  ex-Senator  Gwin  about  California,  and 
the  adjacent  provinces  of  Mexico.  Subsequently, 
Mr.  Gwin  was  invited  to  several  private  audiences 
with  the  Emperor,  who  seemed  deeply  interested, 
had  military  and  geological  maps  before  him,  and 
made  many  notes  during  these  conferences. 

The  French  army,  under  General  Bazaine,  was 
then  occupying  Mexico,  under  the  pretext  of  adjust- 
ing certain  large  claims  held  by  Frenchmen  against 
the  government  of  Mexico.  The  Congress  of  Nota- 
bles of  Mexico  had  recently  offered  the  Empire  to 
Maximilian,  and  the  French  Emperor  had  approved 
the  offer. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Gwin  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  coloni/ation 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico,  with  the  view 
to  mining  and  agriculture,  protection  to  colonists 
against  Indians,  and  against  the  jealousy  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  are  inimical  to  all  foreigners,  and  es- 
pecially to  Americans.  Immigrants  were  to  be  in- 
vited on  liberal  terms,  and  on  the  guarantees  of  the 
two  Imperial  Governments.  The  programme  of  a 
colony,  essentially  French,  was  complete  in  all  its 
details.  It  was  discussed,  article  by  article,  in  a 
cabinet  council,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
and  approved  with  only  one  or  two  verbal  modifica- 
tions. It  was  next  submitted  to  Maximilian,  who 
was  then  in  Paris,  preparatory  to  his  departure  from 
Europe.  He  requested  Mr.  Gwin's  attendance  at 
the  Tuileries,  and  after  prolonged  and  minute  in- 
quiries signified  his  approbation,  and  declared  the 
enterprise  should  be  cordially  supported.  He  said 
that  he  desired  American  immigration  into  that  quar- 
ter ;  that  it  would  be  a  bulwark  for  the  new  Empire 
at  its  weakest  point.  These  were,  likewise,  the 
views  of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  saw  in  the  vast  min- 
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eral  resources  of  Sonora  and  Durango  a  second  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  protected  against  the  Apaches  by  Amer- 
ican pioneers,  while  the  mines  were  being  developed 
by  French  capital. 

Two  weeks  after  Maximilian  left  Europe  for  his 
new  Empire,  Senator  Gwin  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz, 
with  an  autograph  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Gen. 
Bazaine,  directing  him  to  furnish  the  proper  military 
aid  in  executing  the  projected  colonization.  Mr. 
Gwin  was  presented  to  the  General  by  the  Marquis 
de  Montholon,  and  delivered  his  credentials.  He 
'was  not  pleased  with  the  interview.  He  found  there 
was  an  absence  of  confidence,  —  entente  cordialc,  — 
between  the  new  Imperial  Government  and  the 
French  military.  The  General  did  not  directly  dis- 
courage the  projected  colony,  but,  diplomatically, 
cautioned  him  to  have  no  intercourse  with  the  Mex- 
ican authorities  ;  not  even  to  wait  upon  the  Empe- 
ror ;  that  he  was  surrounded  by  spies  and  traitors, 
and  was  blind  to  their  intrigues  ;  that  they  were  stir- 
ring up  jealousies  against  the  French  and  their  Gen- 
eral, but  he  would  soon  show  them  who  had  the 
control.  With  this  bravado,  and  evidently  evading 
any  specific  arrangements,  General  Bazaine  termin- 
ated the  interview.  Mr.  Gwin  next  asked  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Emperor,  and  received  a  note  from  his 
Secretary  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  about  start- 
ing on  an  excursion,  and  would  receive  him  on  his 
return,  and  meanwhile  desired  him  to  confer  with 
the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Interior. 
Two  formal  attempts  at  an  interview  with  the  first 
of  these  dignitaries  resulted  in  failure ;  and  the  ex- 
Senator  very  justly  inferred  that  these  Mexican  ad- 
visers of  the  new  Emperor  were  no  friends  of  the 
proposed  colony,  especially  of  the  American  element 
in  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  French  Army  of 
Occupation,  especially  in  regard  to  the  interference 
of  the  latter  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  con- 
tinued and  increased.  The  summer  of  1864  passed 
in  abortive  attempts  to  obtain  a  military  escort  to 
Sonora.  Bazaine  made  repeated  promises,  but  when 
the  moment  arrived,  interposed  some  new  obstacle, 
until  Mr.  Gwin  concluded  that  the  French  genera], 
who  with  limited  abilities  had  unbounded  ambition, 
cherished  some  secret  design  for  his  own  future,  and 
was  not  at  all  reliable. 

He  returned  to  France  in  January,  1865,  sought 
an  early  audience  with  the  Emperor,  in  which,  with 
the  freedom  of  an  American,  he  exposed  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  Mexico.  He  told  him  that  Maxi- 
milian was  unequal  to  his  high  position, — that  he 
had  no  force  of  will  ;  no  faculty  for  command  ;  no 
adaptability  ;  no  influence  or  power  beyond  what 
was  derived  from  the  French  army,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  his  Imperial  Majesty.  That  he  was  a  paper 
sovereign,  and  should  be  so  treated, — not  as  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  but  as  a  feudatory  of  France. 


Napoleon  listened  attentively,  but  replied  that 
that  condition  could  not  be  realized,  and  that  the 
new  Emperor's  dignities  must  be  maintained.  He 
expressed  much  interest  in  the  proposed  colony,  said 
he  had  given  it  much  thought,  suggested  some  mod- 
ifications, and  desired  Mr.  Gwin  to  submit  a  new 
profile  of  the  scheme,  on  an  enlarged  scale,  so  as  to 
embrace  one  or  more  available  provinces.  This  was 
done,  examined,  discussed,  and  approved,  and  the 
Emperor  urged  his  immediate  return  to  Mexico,  with 
a  peremptory  order  to  his  General-in-Chief  to  supply 
the  necessary  troops.  Armed  with  this  mandate, 
Mr.  Gwin  returned  to  Mexico,  with  no  faith  in  either 
Maximilian  or  Bazaine.  The  new  Emperor  was  a 
man  of  culture,  fond  of  fine  arts,  and  a  connoisseur 
in  pictures, — nothing  more, — and  of  all  men  then  liv- 
ing was  least  qualified  to  rule  the  Mexicans.  Though 
a  rigid  Catholic,  devoting  much  time  to  processions 
and  ceremonies,  he  was  soon  in  open  conflict  with 
the  hierarchy  of  Mexico.  He  squandered  his  salary 
of  a  million  and  a  half  in  empty  pageantry,  while 
the  people  were  scourged  by  famine  ;  and  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  guards  splendidly  equipped, 
while  every  highway  in  the  empire  swarmed  with 
ragged  beggars  and  brigands. 

As  for  Bazaine,  who  had  just  received  the  baton  of 
Marshal  of  France,  Mr.  Gwin  found  him  celebrating 
his  new  dignities  and  his  marriage  with  a  girl  of  six- 
teen. It  was  impossible  to  divert  him  from  his 
pleasures,  and  every  day  he  made  new  excuses  for 
not  obeying  the  orders  that  had  come  from  France. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian,  to  evade  his  share  of  re- 
sponsibility, set  out  on  another  excursion  ! 

At  length  the  Mexican  journals  began  to  ventilate 
the  project,  and  it  was  denied  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  given  any  authority  to  encourage  or 
execute  such  a  plan  ;  that  it  infringed  on  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Mexico,  and  could  not  be  allowed.  Mr. 
Gwin  called  on  Marshal  Bazaine  to  notice  these  al- 
legations. His  answer  was  that  he  dared  not  do  so  ; 
that  Maximilian,  doubtless,  inspired  these  commen- 
taries ;  that  he  had  lost  faith  in  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon ;  regarded  Mr.  Gwin  as  his  emissary  ;  and  be- 
lieved that  should  he  and  his  followers  get  a  foothold 
in  the  northern  provinces,  they  would  soon  subvert 
the  Empire.  And,  finally,  that  if  the  French  army 
in  Mexico  supplied  troops  for  such  a  colony,  he,  the 
Emperor,  declared  he  would  return  to  Europe. 

In  this,  it  must  be  conceded,  Maximilian  was  not 
far  wrong.  He  had  formed,  or  imbibed  from  his 
Mexican  advisers,  a  rather  accurate  conception  of 
Anglo-American  enterprise,  and  the  probable  result 
of  an  American  colony,  armed  with  Spenser  rifles  and 
Bowie  knives,  and  receiving  accessions  every  day. 
No  wonder  the  Imperial  dawdler  trembled  in  his 
slippers. 

However,  Mr.  Gwin  had  no  such  programme  on 
his  slate  at  the  time.  His  object  was  to  rescue  the 
country  from  the  savages,  protect  all  our  exposed 
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frontiers  from  their  bloody  incursions,  and  to  develop 
the  richest  metallic  region  of  the  world.  Seeing, 
however,  that  it  had  failed,  and  that  great  changes 
were  impending,  Mr.  Gwin  demanded  an  escort  to 
take  him  out  of  the  country,  which  was  promptly 
furnished.  On  taking  leave  of  the  Marshal  he  said  : 
"  I  hope  your  guard  will  secure  me  safe  deliverance 
out  of  Mexico,  and  unless  you  and  the  Emperor 
leave  very  soon,  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  permitted  to 
go."  Words  that  soon  proved  prophetic  in  the  case 
of  Maximilian. 


II. 


MEMORANDUM     FOR    THE    ARCHDUKE 
MAXIMILIAN,  PARIS,  SEPTEMBER,  1863. 

FOR  many  years  during  my  service  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  was 
selected  as  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  which  the  sub- 
ject of  a  National  railroad  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  referred.     I  had  to  collect  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  of  three  routes, 
-  Northern,     Central,    and    Southern, 
—  and  became  satisfied  that  the  South- 
ern was  greatly  superior  to  the  others  ; 
but  a  serious  difficulty  presented  itself, 
a  portion  of  the  route  passing  through 
Mexican  territory.    From  this  difficulty, 
however,  we  were  relieved  by  the  Gads- 
den  Treaty.   General  Almonte,  the  Mex- 
ican Minister,  Senator  Rush,  of  Texas, 
and  myself,  framed  the  boundary  portion 
of  that  Treaty.     To  throw  the  passes  in 
the  mountains,  through  which  the  rail- 
road must  go,  within  the  United  States, 
required  the  cessi  on  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  Mexican  territory.  This  ceded 
territory  needed  government,    and   for 
that  purpose  I  offered  a  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  create  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 
As   the   country  had   few   civilized  in- 
habitants,  the  principal  portion  being 
inhabited  by  the  warlike  Apache  nation 
of  Indians,  cogent  reasons  were  required 
to  induce  Congress  to  create  a  Territory. 
In  preparing  remarks  to  give  satisfactory 
reasons  to  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  it  came  to  my  knowledge, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  territory  ceded  by  Mexico  to 


the   United  States  under  the  Gadsden 
Treaty,  together  with  a  large  portion  of 
the   States  of  Sonora  and   Chihuahua, 
had  been  reconquered  from  the  Spanish 
crown,  upwards  of  130  years  ago,  by  the 
Indians,  who  have  ever  since  held  pos- 
session of  the  same.    I  also  learned  that 
previous  to  this  conquest  the   country 
was  not  only  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  that  mines  of  fabulous  richness  had 
been  discovered, — especially  of.  silver,— 
and  were   being    successfully   worked. 
One  mine,  I  recollect,  produced  a  solid 
piece  of  silver  of  the   value  of  $4,700, 
which  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the  King 
of  Spain.     I  cannot  trust  my  memory  to 
give  the  full  details,  and  I  have  only  my 
memory  to  rely  upon,  as  the  authorities 
and   data   of   my    researches  were   de- 
stroyed, with  my  whole  Congressional 
library  of  about   2,000  volumes,  at   my 
plantation  on  the  Mississippi  River,  by 
the  army  of  General  Grant  during  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.     But  if  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  the   Emperor,   will   have   the 
archives  in  the  City  of  Mexico  examined, 
he  will  obtain  the  most  undoubted  offi- 
cial proof  that  the  region  of  country  I 
have  referred  to  was,  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Indians,  considered  one  of  the 
richest  in  mines    in    North    or    South 
America.      Upwards  of    1,000   mineral 
claims  had  been  discovered  in  Arizona 
before   the   revolution   in    the    United 
States.      Many   of    them    were    being 
worked  successfully ;   but  the  country 
has  been  ruined  and  depopulated  by  the 
contending    Confederate   and    Federal 
armies.      The   country  referred   to   in 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua  is  still   held  by 
wild  tribes  of  Indians. 

During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  certain  parties  made  a 
contract  with  the  Mexican  government 
to  survey  all  the  public  lands  in  Sonora 
and  perhaps  Sinaloa.  Two  of  the  ablest 
engineers  of  the  United  States  army, 
Captains  Whiting  and  Stone,  were  the 
chiefs  of  this  surveying  expedition.  One 
of  these  officers,  Stone,  is  now  a  Briga- 
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dier  General  in  the  Federal  army,  and 
the  other,  Whiting,  a  Major  General  in 
the  Confederate  army.  The  surveying 
company  were  to  be  repaid  for  their  ser- 
vices by  the  grant  of  a  large  portion  of 
these  government  lands.  They  prose- 
cuted the  survey  with  great  vigor  and 
success,  until  they  entered  this  country 
inhabited  by  wild  Indians.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  there,  they  were  in- 
terrupted, and  ultimately  driven  out  of 
the  country,  at  the  instigation,  as  they 
alleged,  of  the  Mexican  authorities  in 
Sonora.  The  Mexican  government  was 
in  such  a  disorganized  and  feeble  condi- 
tion when  the  surveying  party  applied 
to  it  for  redress,  that  it  acknowledged 
its  inability  to  punish  its  subordinates 
in  Sonora,  or  to  furnish  the  party  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  enable  them  to  pros- 
ecute the  work. 

In  1859  Captains  Whiting  and  Stone 
proceeded  to  Washington  City,  to  seek 
redress  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  expended  large 
sums  of  money,  and  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  appealed  to  the  govern- 
ment to  afford  them  the  necessary  pro- 
tection to  carry  out  their  contract.  They 
applied  to  me,  as  a  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, to  present  their  petition  to  the 
President  (Mr.  Buchanan),  They  repre- 
sented the  country  from  which  they  had 
been  driven  as  one  of  great  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  —  even  superior  to 
California,  where  they  had  resided  sev- 
eral years  as  officers  of  the  United  States 
army.  They  had  discovered  towns  and 
villages  entirely  uninhabited,  and  the 
houses  still  standing;  among  others  the 
village  of  Arispe,  where  a  thousand  dra- 
goons could  be  quartered  without  the 
necessity  of  having  tents  or  building 
houses. 

I  presented  Captains  Whiting  and 
Stone  to  the  President,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  afford  them  the  necessary  pro- 
tection to  prosecute  the  survey.  Gen- 
eral Scott  was  then  in  San  Francisco, 
having  been  ordered  to  the  Pacific  Coast 


to  endeavor  to  settle  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States, — arising  from  a 
collision  between  the  authorities  of  the 
two  governments  at  San  Juan  Island,— 
which  threatened  to  result  in  war.  At 
an  interview  with  President  Buchanan, 
Captain  Stone  and  myself  present,  the 
former  stated  that  if  the  President 
would  order  General  Scott  to  land  at 
Guaymas,  in  Sonora,  with  one  thousand 
dragoons  and  a  park  of  artillery,  and 
proceed  thence  to  the  village  of  Arispe, 
that  it  would  afford  the  surveying  com- 
pany ample  protection  to  prosecute  and 
complete  their  contract.  Captain  Stone 
stated  further  that  this  military  post 
would  be  the  nucleus  for  a  mining  set- 
tlement, where  within  a  few  months 
thousands  of  hardy  and  enterprising 
miners  would  occupy  the  country,  dis- 
possess the  Indians,  and  make  the  pop- 
ulation of  that  portion  of  Sonora  grow 
as  rapidly  as  had  that  of  California.  He 
also  stated  that  under  the  Gadsden 
Treaty  the  United  States  government 
was  bound  to  protect  Mexico  against 
the  marauding  tribes  of  Indians,  and  it 
could  only  be  done  by  the  permanent 
settlement  of  that  country  with  a  civil- 
ized and  courageous  population.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  seemed  convinced  that 
Captain  Stone  was  right,  and  directed 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  the  neces- 
sary orders  to  General  Scott.  But  the 
vacillating  policy  that  characterized  the 
whole  of  President  Buchanan's  admin- 
istration, and  caused  the  disruption  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 
induced  him  to  revoke  his  order  to  Gen- 
eral Scott  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
it  was  promulgated,  and  he  never  could 
be  induced  to  renew  it. 

The  occupation  of  that  country  now 
by  Emperor  Napoleon  will  accomplish 
more  important  results  than  was  antici- 
pated from  the  action  of  the  United 
States  government.  He  is  civilizing 
Mexico,  and  establishing  a  permanent 
government  there.  The  fruit  was  ripe 
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when  he  undertook  this  great  mission. 
His  success  has  been  great,  but  his  la- 
bors are  not  yet  completed.  The  weak 
point  of  the  Mexican  Empire  is  on  its 
northern  boundary.  The  country  is 
sparsely  populated  ;  the  inhabitants  are 
cowed  and  disheartened  by  the  extor- 
tions of  Mexican  officials  and  the  depre- 
dations of  warlike  Indian  nations.  The 
Emperor  can,  with  a  small  military  force 
and  very  little  expense,  plant  a  popula- 
tion in  Northern  Mexico  that  will  make 
it  impregnable  to  the  attacks  of  hostile 
Indians,  or  the  more  dangerous  designs 
of  an  adjacent  turbulent  and  aggressive 
government. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  a  few 
facts  to  demonstrate  how  rapidly  this 
country  would  be  settled.  Sonora  is 
known  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mining 
countries  in  the  world,  and  needs  no  ex- 
citement to  carry  miners  there  by  tens 
of  thousands,  if  only  assured  military 
protection  at  the  commencement  of  the 
settlement.  The  rumor  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  on  the  Frazier River  congregated 
30,000  miners  in  that  inhospitable  region 
within  six  months.  The  discovery  of 
silver  mines  in  Washoe  has  carried  30,- 
ooo  people  to  that  country  within  three 
years,  and  its  product  in  gold  and  silver 
this  year  is  estimated  at  20  millions  of 
dollars.  Pike's  Peak  was  almost  as  rapid- 
ly settled.  None  of  these  countries  can 
compare  in  mineral  wealth  with  Sonora. 
It  is  more  like  California,  which  in  1849 
had  15,000  inhabitants,  and  in  1861  more 
than  half  a  million  ;  being,  besides,  the 
most  prosperous  State  in  the  American 
Union,  and  I  believe  the  wealthiest  com- 
munity for  its  population  in  the  world. 

W.  M.  GWIN. 

III. 
LETTER  TO  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON. 

PARIS,  January  5th,  1864. 
SIRE  : 

The  undersigned,  acting  on  a  sugges- 
tion of  His  Excellency,  your  Minister  of 


Foreign  Affairs,  has  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent this  "  memorandum  "  to  your  Im- 
perial Majesty. 

There  is  a  large  section  of  country  in 
the  States  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  in 
the  Empire  of  Mexico,  in  the  possession 
of  tribes  of  Indians,  who  have  not  for  a 
century  or  more  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  either  Spain  or  Mexico. 

This  country,  thus  occupied,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  min- 
erals on  the  continent  of  America.  The 
undersigned  solicits  from  your  Majesty 
authority  to  colonize  this  country  with 
miners  and  agriculturists.  He  proposes 
to  effect  this  colonization  by  emigration, 
principally  from  the  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ;  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  emigration  from 
all  other  civilized  countries. 

The  history  of  the  mineral  regions  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  British 
Columbia,  and  Australia,  demonstrates 
the  rapidity  with  which  mining  coun- 
tries can  be  populated.  All  of  these 
countries  where  gold  and  silver  have 
been  discovered  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  were,  (as  is  the  country  the  under- 
signed purposes  to  colonize,)  occupied 
by  savage  tribes  of  natives.  The  spirit 
of  enterprise  that  stimulates  the  search 
for  gold  and  silver  speedily  overcomes 
the  hostility  of  these  savage  inhabitants, 
and  those  countries  are  now  permanent- 
ly settled  with  a  thriving  population.  I 
gave  more  fully  the  history  of  these 
countries  in  the  interview  with  which  I 
was  favored  by  your  Majesty. 

The  undersigned  asks  for  but  little 
aid  from  your  Majesty  in  effecting  the 
settlement  of  the  country  he  proposes 
to  colonize.  A  small  military  force  sta- 
tioned at  some  central  position  to  pro- 
tect the  first  emigrants  from  Indian 
depredations,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
This  military  force  will  be  the  nucleus 
around  which  a  population  will  soon  set- 
tle, whose  police  regulations  will  prevent 
Indian  hostilities,  or  suppress  them  if 
necessary. 
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The  advantages  to  Mexico  in  a  finan- 
cial and  commercial  point  of  view  in  the 
settlement  of  this  country  will  be  im- 
mense. The  rapidity  with  which  the 
country  will  settle,  —  the  products  of 
the  mines  paying  royalty,  and  the  rev- 
enue from  customs  on  supplies  of  all 
kinds  required  by  the  new  settlers,  going 
into  the  Imperial  Treasury, —  will,  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,  enable  the  Em- 
peror of  Mexico  to  negotiate  a  loan 
based  upon  these  revenues,  sufficient  to 
pay  not  only  the  debt  to  your  Imperial 
Majesty's  Government,  but  to  consoli- 
date on  favorable  terms  the  entire  in- 
debtedness of  his  Empire. 

While  these  great  benefits  in  finance 
and  commerce  will  result  from  this  col- 
onization, the  country  now  held  by  wild 
Indians  will  be  inhabited  by  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  population,  useful  not  only  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
but  presenting  an  impregnable  barrier 
to  hostile  attacks  upon  that  portion  of 
the  Empire. 

Having  resided  from  early  in  1849  to 
the,  close  of  1861  in  California,  in  active 
public  life  during  that  whole  period,  the 
undersigned  is  known  to  almost  every 
inhabitant  in  the  mining  regions  of  the 
United  States,  which  would  give  him 
great  aid  in  surrounding  himself  with  a 
colony  that  would  add  to  the  wealth  and 
give  strength  to  the  Mexican  Empire. 

If  your  Imperial  Majesty  will  favor- 
ably consider  the  petition  of  the  under- 
signed, he  is  prepared  to  present  to  your 
Majesty,  or  such  person  or  persons  as 
may  be  designated,  the  details  of  his 
plan  of  colonization. 

The  undersigned  prays  your  Imperial 
Majesty  to  accept  the  homage  of 

His  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
W.  M.  GWIN. 

NOTE  BY  DR.  GWIN. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  favorably 
impressed  with  the  policy  indicated. 
Count  Mercier,  Minister  to  the  United 


States,  called  for  the  details  of  the  plan 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  Memorial. 
The  following  project  and  explanatory 
notes  were  prepared  and  transmitted 
through  M.  Mercier  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  laid  before  the 
Emperor,  who  after  mature  deliberation 
proposed  it  as  the  policy  that  should  be 
adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  Mexico,  to 
whom  copies  of  all  of  these  papers  were 
transmitted  through  Mr.  Hidalgo,  his 
Minister  at  Paris. 


PARIS,  March,  1864. 

PLAN  OF  COLONIZATION  IN  SONORA 
AND  CHIHUAHUA. 

An  Imperial  decree  to  be  issued,  de- 
claring that  a  military  Department,  to 
be  called  "The  Department  of 
is  hereby  created,  including  the  Eastern 
portion  of  Sonora  and  the  Western  por- 
tion of  Chihuahua.  The  boundaries  to 
be  hereafter  defined,  and  said  Depart- 
ment to  be  governed  by  Military  and 
Municipal  law. 

All  of  the  unoccupied  agricultural 
lands  in  said  Department  to  be  declared 
Imperial  domain,  and  open  to  settlement 
by  immigrants.  Any  occupant  of  a 
quarter  section  —  160  acres  of  land  — 
who  shall  continue  to  occupy  and  culti- 
vate a  portion  of  the  same  for  two  consec- 
utive years,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  title  in 
fee  simple  upon  paying  $1.25  per  acre, 
and  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor.  The  first  occupant  shall  be 
entitled  to  preference.  All  denounced 
mines  in  said  Department  which  have 
not  been  worked  in  accordance  with  ex- 
isting laws,  and  are  not  occupied  and 
being  worked  at  the  date  of  this  decree, 
shall  be  open  to  redenouncement  by  the 
first  comer. 

A  seigniorage  of  six  per  cent  of  the 
gross  proceeds  of  all  gold  and  silver 
mines  within  said  Department,  shall  be 
paid  in  bullion  into  the  Imperial  Treas- 
ury. 
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Assay  offices,  convenient  to  the  mines, 
shall  be  established  by  the  Government, 
to  assay  and  declare  the  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  taken  from  the  mines, 
and  pay  the  depositors  the  value  thereof, 
after  deducting  the  seigniorage  and  ex- 
penses of  assaying. 

Attached  to  said  Assay  offices  shall 
be  reduction  works  to  test  the  ores  of 
newly  discovered  mines,  the  expense  of 
testing  and  reducing  ores  to  be  paid  by 
the  depositors. 

Competent  military  protection  shall 
be  given  to  immigrants  coming  to  said 
Departments. 

A  Director  in  Chief  of  Colonization 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  to 
execute  this  decree  in  said  Department, 
whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  here- 
after defined  and  promulgated. 

A  Tribunal  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  to  adjudicate  any  claim  or 
claims  to  lands  or  mines  in  said  Depart- 
ment which  originated  under  former 
governments  in  Mexico,  and  whatever 
may  be  declared  as  due  such  claimants 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  Imperial  Treas- 
ury. 

All  grants  of  land  or  mining  privil- 
eges which  have  been  made  within  the 
boundaries  of  said  Department  since  the 
landing  at  Vera  Cruz  of  the  joint  "Army 
of  Occupation  "  of  France,  England, 
and  Spain,  to  be  declared  null  and  void. 

PARIS,  March,  1864. 

NOTES  EXPLANATORY  OF  THE  PLAN  OF 

COLONIZATION  IN  SONORA  AND 

CHIHUAHUA. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Department 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  exclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  lands  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  present  Mexican  population 
in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua. 

A  pencil  mark  on  the  map  indicates 
the  probable  boundaries.  Military  law 
is  indispensable.  Desperate  characters 
always  attend  the  first  emigration  to 


rich  mineral  regions,  and  they  must 
know  that  stern  and  summary  punish- 
ment will  be  inflicted  for  all  crimes  per- 
petrated in  the  Department.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  guard  against  Indian  depre- 
dations, and  to  prevent  the  emigrants 
from  inciting  outbreak  by  taking  their 
property  or  debauching  their  women, 
etc.,  etc. 

It  is  of  vital  consequence  to  the  rapid 
colonization  of  the  Department  by  an 
industrious  and  permanent  population, 
that  all  unoccupied  agricultural  lands, 
and  all  mines  not  actually  worked, 
should  go  into  the  hands  of  the  first 
comers  without  fear  of  future  litigation. 

All  mining  rights  and  land  claims  in 
the  Department  not  now  actually  oc- 
cupied have  been  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dian occupation  of  the  country,  and 
reasons  of  state  require  its  immediate 
settlement  by  a  fearless  and  enterpris- 
ing population.  These  claims,  mostly 
more  than  a  century  old,  must  not  be 
revived  to  retard  and  perhaps  prevent 
the  settlement  of  the  country. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  decree  for 
the  examination  of  such  claims,  and  if 
they  have  merit  they  are  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

The  establishment  of  Government  As- 
say offices  and  reduction  works  is  of 
great  consequence  to  secure  a  rapid 
settlement  of  the  country.  The  "Assay 
Offices "  are  necessary  to  collect  the 
revenue  ;  and  the  "  reduction  works  "  to 
test  the  ores  of  new  mines,  so  that  the 
owners  may  know  whether  they  are  rich 
enough  to  warrant  the  erection  of  works 
of  their  own.  A  great  saving  of  capital 
will  thus  be  secured. 

The  military  protection  of  the  Depart- 
ment should  consist  of  a  thousand 
mounted  men  and  a  battery  of  mountain 
howitzers.  This-  force  was  considered 
ample  when  General  Stone  applied,  four 
years  ago,  to  have  Lieutenant  General 
Scott  ordered  to  take  possession  of  this 
country,  although  it  was  then  necessary 
to  anticipate  the  probable  hostility  of 
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Mexico.  These  should,  however,  be  the 
best  soldiers  of  the  French  Army  in 
Mexico,  for  the  temptations  to  desert  are 
very  great.  They,  the  advance  guard, 
will  see  those  who  follow  them  taking 
out  gold  and  silver  by  the  million,  while 
they  are  perhaps  bearing  the  brunt  of 
war  to  protect  them. 

A  plan  might  be  adopted  which  would 
remove  all  danger  of  desertion  or  insub- 
ordination. It  would  be  to  organize  the 
troops  into  three  corps,  one  of  which 
would  work  in  the  mines,  while  the  other 
two  performed  camp  or  military  duty,  the 
whole  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  a  com- 
mon treasury,  and  distributed  pro  rata  to 
each  officer  and  soldier  according  to  his 
rank.  They  would  all  in  that  event  come 
away  rich  at  the  end  of  their  service. 

Time  is  very  important.  The  rainy 
season  usually  begins  about  the  ist  of 
July  ;  the  grass  will  soon  after  spring  up, 
and  enable  the  horses  of  the  troops  to 
be  sustained  at  but  slight  expense.  It 
is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  or 
not  the  troops  should  be  taken  on  board 
of  vessels  at  Manzanilla  or  San  Bias, 
landed  at  Guaymas,  and  there  mounted 
on  the  mustangs  of  the  country,  which 
are  fleet,  enduring,  and  used  to  feed  on 
the  grass  of  the  plains  and  valleys.  Chi- 
huahua, which  has  not  been  desolated 
by  the  civil  wars,  could  easily  supply  the 
requisite  number  of  horses,  of  the  best 
quality  of  the  native  breed. 

The  necessities  of  the  public  service 
in  Mexico  may  make  it  necessary  to  de- 
tach this  force  from  the  army  which 
pursued  Juarez.  If  so,  the  proper  route 
for  its  march  would  be  to  reach  Chihua- 
hua, and  then  through  the  passes  in 
the  mountains  get  to  its  destination  in 
Sonora.  The  march  would  be  a  pleasure 
trip  for  a  mounted  force,  passing  through 
an  important  part  of  Mexico,  where  the 
presence  of  the  troops  even  temporarily 
would  be  beneficial.  Arrangements 
could  be  maae  in  Chihuahua  for  abun- 
dant supplies  for  the  troops,  to  be  trans 
mitted  regularly  to  their  camp. 


It  is  also  important  to  be  in  the  coun- 
try during  the  rainy  season,  so  as  to 
build  dams  across  the  streams,  erect 
reservoirs,  and  thus  secure  water  for 
mining  operations  during  the  dry  season. 

The  Department  should  be  populated 
by  a  hardy,  daring  race  of  men,  such  as 
can  be  found  in  the  mining  regions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  British  Colum- 
bia. Especial  inducements  should  be 
held  out  to  those  who  would  prefer  to 
live  under  the  Mexican  Government  to 
the  one  they  leave. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  Sonora 
and  Chihuahua  should  have  no  fears  or 
jealousy  of  this  immigration.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  mineral  region,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Indians  hostile  to  them, 
and  who  have  for  ages  been  a  scourge  to 
both  States,  would  not  only  relieve  them 
of  these  destructive  neighbors,  but  en- 
hance tenfold  the  price  of  the  property 
they  now  possess. 

The  Emperor  fully  appreciates  those 
traitsof  character  which  make  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  the  most  successful  colonists 
in  the  world. 

The  settlement  of  this  Department  is 
vital  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  protection  of 
this,  its  weakest,  most  exposed,  and 
most  likely  to  be  assailed  point.  The 
Department  will  include  the  richest 
mining  region  on  the  globe. 

There  is  not  a  white  man  in 'it.  Let 
the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
cease,  and  thousands  of  discharged  sol- 
diers, inured  to  hardship  and  camp  life, 
and  who  will  not  go  back  to  their  former 
homes  to  work  if  they  can  help  it,  would 
overrun  this  country,  subdue  the  Indi- 
ans, and  hold  it  against  any  force  Mexico 
could  bring  into  the  field  to  expel  them. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  it  should 
be  occupied  now ;  first  by  the  military 
power  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards  by  im- 
migrants. They  would  not  come  to  rule 
Mexico,  but  to  build  it  up,  and  be  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Empire.  These  men 
could  and  would  always  hold  the  country 
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against  Indians'  marauding,  discharged 
soldiers,  and  hostile  aggression  from 
foreign  nations. 

I  could  multiply  reasons  why  it  is  of 
vital  consequence  to  the  permanence  of 
the  Empire  of  Mexico,  that  this  coun- 
try should  be  thus  populated,  and  noiv, 
and  that  instead  of  the  immigrants  being 
distrusted  by  the  Emperor,  he  should 
look  upon  and  rely  upon  them  as  the 
defenders  of  his  Empire  on  the  North- 
western frontier. 

The  rapidity  of  the  settlement  of  this 
country  can  be  predicted  with  cer- 
tainty. General  Stone,  four  years  ago, 
said  he  could  introduce  tea  thousand 
miners  within  six  months,  if  General 
Scott  would  march  with  1,000  dragoons 
and  a  battery  to  Arispe.  He  believed 
it  would  more  likely  be  over  20,000  than 
10,000.  We  can  form  an  estimate  by 
analogy  from  the  settlement  of  the  min- 
ing countries  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Half  a  million  have  in  that  time 
gone  to  California  ;  thirty  thousand  went 
to  Frazer's  River  within  three  years,  and 
the  like  number  to  Pike's  Peak,  in  Col- 
orado Territory.  The  Department  pro- 
posed to  be  established  far  exceeds  in 
the  richness  of  its  mines  any  of  these 
countries,  not  excepting  California ;  is 
more  easy  of  access,  because  more  read- 
ily supplied  with  provisions  and  all 
necessaries,  and  mining  machinery. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  set- 
tlement of  this  Department  will  be  rapid 
and  certain,  and  with  the  best  mining 
population  which  ever  entered  a  mining 
country.  They  will  be  the  pioneers  of 
an  immense  emigration  from  Canada, 
France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  South 
America. 

Population  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
develop  the  vast  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  Mexico ;  and  make  it  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  Empires  in  the 
world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
W.  M.  Gwix. 


LETTER  TO  COUNT  MERCIER. 


PARIS,  March  I2th,  1864. 
To  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  COUNT  MERCIER, 

Minister,  etc.,  etc. 
My  Dear  Sir : 

In  our  interview  this  morning  you  ad- 
vised me  to  write  my  views  in  regard  to 
the  probability  of  the  Pacific  States 
separating  from  the  United  States  and 
forming  a  separate  government. 

At  our  previous  interview  I  was  com- 
bating the  idea  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  colonize  Sonora  from  the  mining 
districts  of  the  United  States,  for  fear 
the  colonists  might  in  the  future  at- 
tempt a  revolution,  in  order  to  annex 
that  country  to  the  United  States.  You 
thought  the  Civil  War  would  so  burthen 
the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
high  internal  taxes  and  customs  duties, 
that  it  would  be  the  most  onerous  gov- 
ernment on  the  Continent  of  America, 
and  that  this  might  drive  off  the  Pacific 
States  to  form  an  independent  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  real  danger  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  settlement  of  Sonora  was 
that  they  might  desire  to  attach  Sonora 
to  this  new  Government. 

1  replied  that  deficiency  of  population 
would  make  it  impossible  to  ever  form 
an  independent  Government  of  the  Pa- 
cific States.  They  have  a  population  of 
but  little  over  half  a  million,  with  a  sea- 
coast  of  nearly  2,000  miles,  — including 
inlets,— which  must  be  protected.  Taxa- 
tion to  support  a  Government  over  such 
an  extensive  territory  would  be  ruinous. 

I  do  not  deny  that  at  present  there  is 
danger  of  Sonora  being  lost  to  the  Mexi- 
can Crown.  It  is  entirely  destitute  of 
protection, —  a  waif  floating  about,  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  first  comers.  If  the 
Civil  War  in  the  United  States  should 
cease  while  Sonora  is  in  its  present  con- 
dition, the  disbanded  soldiers,  inured  to 
hardship  and  camp  life,  might  be  easily 
induced  to  seize  this,  the  richest  mining 
country  in  the  world.  It  is  to  guard 
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against  this  that  I  propose  to  colonize 
that  country  now,  when  it  can  be  done 
so  easily  and  cheaply. 

If  his  Imperial  Majesty  will  authorize 
you  to  receive  my  plan  of  colonization, 
I  shall  present  it  at  once.  It  is  short, 
very  simple,  and  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  M.  GWIN. 

IV. 

LETTER  TO  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON. 

MEXICO,  September  I2th,  1864. 
To   HIS    IMPERIAL  MAJESTY,   THE  EM- 
PEROR, 
Sire  : 

At  the  audience  which  was  accorded 
to  me  before  I  left  Paris  for  Mexico, 
your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  grant  me 
the  privilege  of  presenting  to  your  Maj- 
esty my  views  of  the  state  of  political 
and  military  affairs  in  the  Empire  of 
Mexico. 

I  have  been  in  the  country  nearly 
three  months,  during  which  time  I  have 
endeavored  to  collect  information  on 
such  subjects  as  I  thought  would  be  in- 
teresting to  your  Majesty. 

No  citizen  of  Europe  who  has  never 
been  in  the  country  can  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  deplorable  condition  of 
Mexico. 

In  continued  civil  war  for  nearly  half 
a  century,  Government  is  a  wreck,  and 
the  masses  of  the  people  are  strangers 
to  order  and  stability  in  Government, 
and  have  no  hope  of  a  prosperity  they 
have  never  been  permitted  to  enjoy. 

Robbery  by  Government  officials  and 
on  the  highway  is  a  national  institution, 
and  part  of  the  social  system  in  Mexico. 
To  eradicate  dishonest  practices  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  requires 
that  the  head  of  the  Government  should 
rule  with  a  strong  hand,  without  fear, 
favor,  or  friendship  ;  while  to  put  a  stop 


to  guerilla  depredations  and  highway 
robbery,  an  active  military  force,  com- 
posed of  foreign  troops,  is  the  only  rem- 
edy. 

Your  Majesty  may  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  apparently  slow  progress 
the  troops  have  made  in  establishing  the 
Empire  throughout  the  boundaries  of 
the  country.  But  if  it  were  possible  for 
your  Majesty  to  witness  the  difficulties 
with  which  every  branch  of  the  military 
service  has  to  contend,  surprise  would 
cease. 

Military  roads,  that  have  not  been  prop- 
erly repaired  since  Spain  ceased  to  rule 
the  country,  force  the  troops  to  become 
road  constructors  before  they  can  march 
from  the  seaboard  to  any  part  of  the 
country.  But  it  is  impossible  within  the 
limits  of  a  letter  to  state  in  detail  what 
the  French  officers  and  troops havedone, 
the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  over- 
come on  the  surface  of  the  country,  or 
how  much  they  have  suffered  from  the 
climate,  since  they  landed  in  Mexico. 
Yet  they  have  never  faltered  nor  halted 
in  doing  the  work  before  them,  and  to  do 
which  your  Majesty  sent  them  here. 

But  these  have  not  been  the  only  ob- 
stacles to  success.  The  remnants  of  all 
parties  that  have  held  supreme  power  in 
Mexico  for  forty  years,  with,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  but  few  exceptions,  have 
either  confronted  the  French  army  in 
the  field,  or  embarrassed  the  French 
Minister  and  General  in  Chief  in  civil 
administration.  The  several  parties  or 
factions  in  this  country  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  revolutions  that  they  seem  to 
fear  stability,  and  the  creation  of  a  gov- 
ernment strong  enough  to  punish  the 
instigators  to  revolution.  The  masses 
of  the  people  have  not  yet  reflected 
much  on  the  subject.  They  are  so  ac- 
customed to  war  that  they  have  not  pen- 
etrated the  merits  of  the  present  contest. 
The  Emperor  has  been  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  common  people  and 
Indian  population.  The  unanimity  ex- 
hibited augurs  well  for  the  Empire,  but 
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bis  generation  will  have  to  pass  away 
efore  his  Majesty  can  rely  on  so  unani- 
nous  a  support  of  his  Government  from 
lie  leaders  of  parties,  or  their  followers, 
ho  have  held  supreme  authority  in  the 
ountry. 

This  is  my  opinion  on  the  state  of 
ffairs  in  Central,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
scertain  in  Southern,  Mexico. 

Your  Majesty  must  not  draw  the  in- 
erence  from  what  I  have  said  that  I 
espair  of  the  Empire.  The  great  ques- 
ion  of  its  success  and  permanency  de- 
ends  upon  the  result  of  the  experiment 
n  the  Northern  Departments  of  the 
mpire.  This  is  the  first  campaign  in 
bese  Departments,  and  the  troops  have 
>een  successful  everywhere.  The  most 
mportant  of  these  expeditions  will  soon 
ake  possession  of  Sinaloa,  and  early  in 
October  it  will  advance  to  Sonora,  and 
>erhaps  to  Chihuahua.  When  the  gov- 
rnment  of  the  Emperor  is  established 
n  these  States,  then  will  come  the  solu- 
ion  of  the  question  :—  Can  the  Empire 
>e  made  permanent,  and  able  without 
oreign  aid  to  sustain  itself  against  for- 
ign  aggression  or  domestic  violence  ? 

I  delivered  to  the  General-in-chief  the 
etter  which  your  Majesty  entrusted  to 
ny  care.  He  has  carefully  examined 
he  plan  of  colonization  which  I  submit- 
ecl  to  your  Majesty,  and  he  believes  it 
an  be  successfully  carried  into  execu- 
ion,  and  he  will  make  the  experiment 
vhen  the  expedition  to  Sonora  succeeds 
n  establishing  the  Empire  in  that  State. 

eneral  Bazaine  suggests  some  changes 
n  the  plan  of  colonization  ;  the  most 
mportant  being  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
emption system  of  the  United  States  in 
he  disposition  of  agricultural  lands,  in- 
stead of  the  donation  system  adopted  in 
my  plan. 

This  change  meets  my  entire  appro- 
>ation.  I  selected  the  policy  of  donation 
)ecause  it  more  nearly  approached  the 
Mexican  policy  of  disposing  of  agricul- 
ural  lands. 

The    pre-emption    system    will    add 


largely  to  the  public  revenue,  while  it 
will  not  retard  immigration  to  the  north  - 
ern  States  of  Mexico,  where  the  working 
of  the  mines  will  be  so  profitable  and  the 
wages  of  labor  so  great  that  every  im- 
migrant can  pay  for  his  homestead. 

The  land  system  of  the  United  States 
is  the  best  that  any  nation  has  ever 
adopted  to  secure  the  speedy  and  thor- 
ough settlement  of  vast  unoccupied 
tracts  of  land ;  and  the  mining  laws  of 
Spain,  adopted  by  Mexico,  which  are 
believed  to  have  reached  their  greatest 
perfection  in  the  Ordinances  of  1783,  are 
certainly  as  good  as  any  that  were  ever 
framed  to  promote  the  discovery  of 
mines,  and  the  full  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  a 
country.  In  the  land  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  mining  laws 
of  Spain,  we  may  be  said  to  have  exam- 
ples of  the  most  perfect  legal  provisions 
for  carrying  out  the  true  policy  of 
States  in  reference  to  the  acquisition, 
use,  and  disposal  by  individuals  of  the 
two  species  of  things  which  compose  the 
earth's  substance,  and  which  are  the 
foundations,  respectively,  of  most  of 
what  is  called  wealth.  In  the  first  of 
these,  the  great,  leading,  valuable  con- 
sideration which  the  State  requires  from 
the  individual  is  settlement,  cultivation, 
and  permanent  occupation  ;  in  the  sec- 
ond it  is  discovery,  occupation,  and 
working  of  the  mines.  In  both,  reason 
and  truth  have  been  consulted. 

No  Government  has  ever  adopted  both 
systems.  It  is  proposed  to  do  so  in  the 
colonizing  cf  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  It 
is  true,  both  systems  are  practically  in 
operation  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  the  miners  who 
have  adopted  the  mining  code  of  Spain, 
and  not  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  passed  no 
law,  but  acquiesced  in  the  miners'  law  ; 
and  hence  both  systems  are  in  operation, 
work  harmoniously,  and  have  caused  the 
settlement  and  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  of  these 
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countries  to  an  extent  and  with  a  rapidity 
that  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

It  is  to  the  colonization  of  North 
Mexico  under  the  land  system  of  the 
United  States  and  -the  mining  code  of 
Spain,  that  we  must  look  for  the  solution 
of  this  question  : —  Can  the  Empire  be 
made  permanent  ? 

This  plan  of  colonization,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  flag.  It  is  an  emblem  of 
power  that  all,  even  the  most  lawless, — 
who  maybe  attracted  to  the  country  by 
its  mineral  wealth, —  will  respect  and 
fear.  The  earth  will  yield  its  agricultural 
and  mineral  wealth  so  rapidly  when  im- 
migration and  labor  are  thus  protected, 
that  your  Majesty's  troops  will  in  a  few 
years  not  only  not  be  required  to  protect 
immigration  and  enforce  the  laws,  but 
the  debt  to  France  will  be  paid,  and  the 
Mexican  Empire,  with  accumulated 
wealth  and  population,  will  be  able  to 
defend  itself  against  foreign  or  domestic 
enemies. 

Praying  your  Majesty  to  excuse  the 
liberty  I  have  taken  in  expressing  my 
opinions  so  freely,  and  so  boldly  urging 
the  policy  that  I  consider  vital  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Mexican  Empire, 

I  remain, 

Your  Imperial  Majesty's 
most  obedient  and 
humble  servant, 

W.  M.  GWIN. 

DR.  GWIN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

MEXICO,  Sept.  29th,  1864. 
My  Dear  Wife:         .... 

The  continued  absence  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  heavy  rains  that 
have  flooded  the  whole  country,  have 
suspended  all  business  of  State  and  mil- 
itary movements.  The  plan  I  suggested 
in  former  letters  of  submitting  the  ques- 
tion of  colonizing  Sonora  to  the  Em- 
press has  been  executed.  As  yet  I  am 
not  informed  of  the  result,  although  I 
hope  to  be  before  the  mail  closes. 


I  prepared  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  policy,  and  Montholon  the  treaty. 
Mr.  Corta  read  them  at  large  to  Her 
Majesty.  The  work  was  all  well  done. 
General  Bazaine,  although  approving  all, 
stood  aloof,  so  that  if  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  refused  to  make  the  treaty  he 
might  not  be  embarrassed  (by  having 
been  a  party  to  the  proposition)  in  press- 
ing forward  troops  into  Sonora.  The 
last  time  I  saw  him,  I  said  I  was  "  get- 
ting tired  of  inaction,  and  believed  if  he 
would  furnish  me  with  an  outfit  and  an 
escort,  I  would  join  the  army  en  rotite 
for  Sonora  between  Durango  and  Mazat- 
lan."  He  agreed  to  furnish  me  with 
everything  I  wanted  at  once,  but  ad- 
vised me  to  wait,  and  go  with  him,  as 
the  most  comfortable  and  expeditious 
mode  of  traveling.  In  fact,  the  roads 
are  now  impassable  everywhere.  Julia 
Montholon's  wedding  dress  is  in  Vera 
Cruz,  and  can't  get  here  in  time  for  the 
wedding.  There  have  not  been  such 
rains  for  years.  I  cannot  go  to  Acapulco 
for  Alvarez  still  holds  that  route,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so.  I  must,  therefore,  wail 
on  the  seasons.  If  the  treaty  is  made  1 
shall  be  fully  repaid  for  the  delay.  I  an 
more  and  more  satisfied,  as  I  collect  in 
formation,  of  the  enormous  richness  ot 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Sonora,  anc 
that  the  climate  is  most  healthy  anc 
delicious.  * 

Your  devoted  husband, 

W.  M.  GWIN. 

DR.  GWIN  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

MEXICO,  Sept.  29th,  1864. 
My  Darling  Child :      * 

I  must  put  some  business  ir 
this  letter,  to  connect  what  I  wrote  t( 
your  mother. 

Mr.  Corta's  interview  with  the  Em 
press  was  very  favorable.  She  raisec 
manyobjections,asl  expected  she  would 
being  a  woman,  but  they  all  fell  on  partJ 
of  the  treaty  which  were  not  material 
She  is  causing  a  counter-project  to  b< 
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nade  suggesting  the  modifications  she 
vishes  made.  They  will  be  at  once  con- 
reded  by  Montholon,  and  then  our  suc- 
:ess  is  complete.  That  is  the  way  it 
ooks  now. 

I  have  written  another  letter  to  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  and  sent  it  by  Mr. 
"orta,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Corps 
^egislatif,  and  has  been  the  great  finan- 
ial  agent  of  the  Emperor  here.  I  will 
end  the  rough  copy  I  wrote,  to  show 
ou  how  free  and  easy  I  can  write  to  an 
imperor.  It  is  strange  no  Frenchman 
vill  write  to  him  in  this  style.  The 
'  memorandum  "  referred  to  in  the  letter 
vas  prepared  by  me,  and  is  the  ablest 
document  I  ever  wrote.  It  covers  thir- 
y-three  pages  of  foolscap,  and  I  wrote 
t  in  one  evening  and  in  the  morning 
>efore  breakfast,  but  I  wrote  nearly  all 
ight.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after 

was  asked  to  prepare  it  it  was  ready, 
o  the  astonishment  of  all, 'and  I  defy 
,ny  man  in  Mexico  to  answer  it, 

The  Empress  read  every  word  of  it  in 
he  presence  of  Corta,  and  declared 
vhen  she  began  that  "  we  "  wanted  to 
ake  all  Mexico  from  them.  But  as  she 
ead  on  she  would  say  "  that  is  import- 
.nt," — "this  is  more  important," — and 

well,  if  France  gets  much,  Mexico  gets 
nore,"  etc.,  etc.  She  ended  by  agree- 
ng  to  everything,  except  some  immate- 
ial  matters  about  permitting  bullion 
>eing  exported  free  of  duty. 

I  am  a  little  boastful,  but  it  is  only  to 
ny  wife  and  children, — my  dear  ones  so 
ar  away  from  me. 

The  Emperor  will  be  back  next  week, 
md  it  is  intended  that  I  shall  have  an 
.udience  of  several  hours  with  him  and 
he  Empress,  (who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
>etter  business  man  of  the  two,)  to  de- 
end  the  treaty  against  all  objections. 

Tomorrow  I  commence  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  complete  system  of  government 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  if  he 
agrees  to  the  treaty. 

Your  devoted  father, 

W.  M.  Gwix. 


MEXICO,  September,  1864. 

MEMORANDUM  ACCOMPANYING  THE 
PROJECT  OF  A  TREATY  GIVING  A 
CONCESSION  OF  THE  MINES  OF 
NORTH  MEXICO  TO  FRANCE. 

The  question  of  establishing  the  Em- 
pire in  the  Northern  States  of  Mexico, 
and  developing  the  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  unoccupied  por- 
tions of  those  States,  is  one  of  thegravest 
consequence  for  the  Emperor  (Maximil- 
ian) and  the  French  authorities  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Its  importance  is  enhanced  by  the 
necessity  of  immediate  decision  and  ac- 
tion, to  protect  the  North  from  the 
hordes  that  will  soon  environ  it.  The 
last  resting  place  of  the  Juarez  party 
will  be  in  these  States,  and  if  the  civil 
strife  ceases  in  North  America,  and 
Juarez  invites  the  disbanded  soldiers  who 
have  been  engaged  in  that  war  to  join 
his  banner,  offering  as  the  reward  of  suc- 
cess the  rich  mines  of  the  North,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  he  can  hold  that 
country  against  any  force  which  can  be 
sent  against  him.  It  is  a  question  of 
occupation.  If  the  French  troops  take 
possession  of  the  North  before  Juarez's 
army  is  thus  reunited,  he  can  never  form 
an  army.  The  shadow  of  authority  which 
would  be  given  to  these  adventurers  by 
joining  Juarez's  army  on  Mexican  soil, 
would  induce  them  to  make  the  venture 
and  fight  for  the  mastery  of  the  country. 

But  let  the  French  flag,  backed  by 
the  French  Army,  proclaim  the  Em- 
pire in  these  States,  then  the  most  reck- 
less adventurers  would  pause  before  en- 
gaging in  a  contest,  in  which  to  be 
successful  the  French  troops  had  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  country.  Without 
vaunting  French  power,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the 
earth,  with  large,  well  trained,  and  well 
equipped  armies,  pause  before  firing  a 
shot  at  the  French  flag.  How  potent, 
then,  must  its  presence  be  to  men  fight- 
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ing  in  a  hopeless  cause,  stimulated  only 
by  the  prospect  of  gain,  to  acquire  which 
French  armies  must  be  overcome  and 
French  prowess  humiliated. 

For  these  reasons  French  occupancy 
is  the  only  means  of  rescuing  the  North- 
ern States  of  Mexico  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Empire.  But  French 
occupancy  is  not  all  that  is  required. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  time  that  French 
troops  can  remain  in  Mexico.  As  long  as 
the  French  flag  is  planted  in  the  North, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  will  be 
acknowledged.  But  the  question  as  to 
how  the  Northern  States  can  be  secured 
to  the  Empire  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
troops,  is  what  now  presses  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
French  authorities. 

Mexico  is  now  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  it  was  in  1821,  when  it  became 
an  independent  power.  Long  continued 
civil  war  had  crushed  out  the  vitals  of 
prosperity  from  every  portion  of  the 
country.  The  ruin  was  so  great  and 
universal  that  the  most  hopeful  doubted 
whether  the  country  could  react  from  a 
desolation  which  had  rolled  like  an  ava- 
lanche over  the  land.  Capital  had  been 
withdrawn,  destroyed,  or  driven  from  the 
country  ;  labor  was  without  remunera- 
tion, and  laborers  out  of  employment, 
causing  the  population  to  abandon  all 
productive  pursuits  to  become  bandits, 
or  labor  only  enough  to  avert  starva- 
tion. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment was  to  endeavor  to  introduce 
capital  and  labor  into  this  country.  For- 
eigners were  invited  to  emigrate  and  in- 
vest in  Mexico  under  the  most  favorable 
laws.  Its  mineral  resources  being  the 
basis  of  Mexico's  wealth,  every  induce- 
ment was  held  out  to  foreign  capitalists 
to  re-establish  the  mines  which  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  Civil  War. 
The  duties  (17  per  cent)  imposed  on  the 
silver  raised  were  reduced  to  about  5^ 
per  cent,  while  quicksilver  and  powder, 
formerly  Government  monopolies,  were 


admitted  free  of  duty.  This  enlightened 
policy  had  the  desired  effect.  Foreigii 
capital  and  labor  poured  into  the  coun 
try,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  but  foij 
the  constant  recurrence  of  civil  war, 
Mexico  would  have  been  now  a  rich  and 
powerful  nation,  and  this  originating 
mainly  from  the  foregoing  policy. 

The  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  is  ne- 
cessary to  build  up  the  Imperial  power 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  North 
of  Mexico.  It  is  necessary  to  recur  to 
the  uniform  weakness  of  the  Centra] 
power  in  the  States  of  the  North,  going 
back  to  the  period  of  Independence. 
For  the  last  few  years  the  Federal 
power  has  scarcely  been  a  shadow  in  the 
State  of  Sonora.  The  Governor  was 
(and  is)  an  autocrat,  yielding  to  or  re 
volting  against  (with  impunity)  the  Fed 
eral  Government,  as  his  inclination  01 
interest  prompted.  The  wild  Indians 
have  held  the  richest  mining  portion  ol 
the  State  ever  since  the  Republic  has 
existed  ;  and  have  devastated  other  sec- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  State  safe 
from  their  raids. 

To  some  extent  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Chihuahua.  Every  authority  verifies 
the  fact  that  the  richest  gold  and  silvei 
mines  of  the  entire  Empire  are  perhaps* 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  these 
States.  But  few  have  been  worked  at 
all,  and  none  to  exhaustion.  The  ricl' 
ores  are  nearer  the  surface,  and  thepla 
cer  gold  deposits  more  extensive  thai- 
farther  South.  Therefore  much  less  cap 
ital  is  necessary  to  develop  and  make  th« 
mines  productive.  It  is  a  well  attestec 
fact  that  if  the  same  amount  of  foreigr 
capital  had  been  invested  in  new  mines 
in  the  North  of  Mexico  as  was  expendec 
in  1824,  '25,  '26,  and  '27  in  repairing  the 
damages  inflicted  during  the  civil  wan 
to  mining  establishments  in  the  Centra 
and  Southern  States,  double  the  amouni 
of  bullion  would  have  been  produced 
in  a  much  shorter  time,  than  the  lattei 
ever  yielded. 
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The  question,  however,  is  :  "  How  are 
labor  and  capital  to  be  obtained  to  de- 
velop these  mines  in  the  North  ?  The 
answer  is  simple.  Adopt  the  same  pol- 
icy as  the  Republic  did  in  1822,  — invite 
both  from  abroad.  The  French  flag  and 
troops  will  be  a  guarantee  of  protection 
to  both  capital  and  labor.  The  richness 
of  the  mines,  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  can  be  made  productive,  and  the 
small  amount  of  capital  required  for  each 
mine,  will  induce  an  immense  emigration 
from  Europe  and  the  mining  districts  of 
the  United  States,  when  there  is  shown 
to  be  security  in  the  rights  and  posses- 
sion of  property.  There  is  no  country 
that  can  so  well  sustain  a  large  popula- 
tion suddenly  introduced.  It  has  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  as  rich  as  ever  were 
worked,  rich  lands  capable  of  producing 
in  abundance  everything  required  for 
the  sustenance  of  man,  a  delightful  cli- 
mate, and  great  facilities  for  commerce. 

To  secure  and  retain  such  a  population 
requires  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
laws  never  yet  enacted  by  any  govern- 
ment. 

[A  eulogy  of  the  United  States  land 
system  follows  here.] 

The  mining  code  of  Spain  is  the  wis- 
est ever  matured  by  a  nation.  The  Span- 
ish people  were  more  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  mining  than  any  nation,  an- 
cient or  modern.  "  Spain  by  a  very  sin- 
gular fatality  "  (says  the  great  historian 
Gibbon)  "  was  the  Peru  or  Mexico  of  the 
old  world.  The  discovery  of  this  rich 
western  continent  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  simpler  na- 
tives who  were  compelled  to  labor  in 
their  own  mines  for  the  benefit  of  stran- 
gers, form  an  exact  type  of  the  more  re- 
cent history  of  Spanish  America.  .  ." 
But  the  Spanish  system  of  mining  was 
improved  in  the  process  of  time,  and  ar- 
rived at  perfection  in  the  Ordinances  of 
1783.  No  better  illustration  can  be  of- 
fered of  the  estimation  in  which  the  min- 
eral resources  were  held  by  Spain,  than 
by  referring  to  the  remarkable  fact  that 


while  the  Spanish  codes  were  filled  with 
ordinances  intended  to  stimulate  the  dis- 
covery of  mines  and  the  development  of 
mineral  wealth,  yet  with  the  exception 
of  the  laws  relating  to  Pueblos,  there  is 
no  legal  provision  for  the  distribution 
of  the  government  land  among  her  sub- 
jects, although  Spain  owned  in  the 
Americas  vast  unoccupied  tracts  of  the 
finest  land  in  the  world.  The  mining 
laws  were  to  Spain  what  the  pre-emption 
laws  were  to  the  United  States. 

[Here  Dr.  Gwin  repeats  at  length  his 
statement,  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
United  States  code  of  mining  law,  the 
California  miners  adopted  in  substance 
the  Spanish  code,  which  "  Congress  qui- 
etly permits,  and  it  has  now  been  adopted 
in  every  mining  district,  sustained  by 
State  and  Territorial  legislation,  and  is 
the  fixed  policy  of  the  country  "  ;  and 
this  code  and  the  United  States  land 
system  together  "are  the  perfection  of 
law  to  settle  and  develop  rapidly "  a 
mining  and  agricultural  country.] 

If  these  systems  are  combined  in  the 
settlement  of  North  Mexico,  and  capital 
and  labor  encouraged  to  come  from  all 
countries,  its  settlement  will  be  so  cer- 
tain, and  the  development  of  its  mineral 
and  agricultural  wealth  so  rapid,  as  to  be 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  revenue  to  the  government 
from  the  bullion  will  be  important,  but 
far  from  equal  to  that  derived  from  cus- 
toms and  internal  taxation.  The  con- 
sumption of  all  species  of  imported  goods 
is  enormous  in  mining  countries.  The 
wages  of  labor  are  large,  the  profits  from 
the  mines  certain,  in  such  a  country  as 
Sonora  "and  Chihuahua,  and  the  supplies 
will  be  drawn  principally  from  foreign 
countries. 

In  California,  when  the  population  did 
not  exceed  200,000,  with  an  exceedingly 
low  revenue  tariff,  the  amount  of  cus- 
toms paid  at  San  Francisco  was  $2,300,- 
ooo ;  and  last  year,  under  the  war  tariff 
of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  heavy 
on  many  articles  extensively  consumed 
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by  the  miners  as  to  be  almost  prohibition, 
the  amount  received  at  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  alone,  not  estimating  other 
ports  of  entry,  was  $4,600,000. 

The  income  to  be  derived  from  the 
tax  upon  bullion  should  be  small,  in 
order  not  to  discourage  emigration.  Six 
per  cent  royalty  is  estimated  as  the  pro- 
portion that  should  be  paid  upon  all 
bullion  taken  from  the  earth ;  while  ex- 
port duties  should  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  miners  not  be  forced  to  have  their 
bullion  coined  before  exportation.  This 
will  yield  a  large  revenue,  but  not  equal 
to  that  from  the  customs  dues  on  im- 
ports and  from  internal  taxes.  The  great- 
est advantage  to  the  Government  from 
the  development  of  the  mines  in  North 
Mexico  will  be  the  foreign  trade  it  can 
then  command.  The  system  of  collect- 
ing the  royalty  should  be  such  that  every 
miner  would  be  able  to  deposit  his  bul- 
lion directly  with  a  Government  Assay- 
er,  who,  after  determining  its  value  and 
deducting  the  royalty,  would  give  the 
miner  a  certificate  of  deposit  for  the  re- 
mainder, which  would  be  equal  to  gold 
and  silver  to  him.  The  Government 
would  then  ship  off  the  gold  and  silver 
bullion  in  bars, —  the  gold  to  Europe  and 
the  silver  to  China  and  the  Indies,  ac- 
commodating the  merchants  by  drawing 
bills  upon  the  same.  In  this  way  an 
immense  trade  would  speedily  spring  up, 
giving  profit  to  the  merchant,  and  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  the  Empire. 

The  trade  of  China  and  the  East  In- 
dies has  for  centuries  been  the  source 
of  wealth  and  power  to  the  nations  who 
could  control  it.  The  direct  route  from 
these  countries  and  Japan  to  Europe  is 
through  North  Mexico.  A  railroad  from 
Mazatlan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  would  be  but  700  miles  long,  and 
much  shorter  to  connect  with  the  rail- 
roads of  Texas,  at  a  point  higher  up  that 
river,  which  would  open  communication 
with  all  the  great  seaports  of  the  South, 
and  when  peace  is  restored,  with  every 
port  in  the  North.  This  would  secure 


the  monopoly  of  the  transit  for  con- 
sumption of  China,  Japan,  and  East  In- 
dian products,  not  only  to  all  North  and 
South  America  on  the  Atlantic  Coast ; 
but  most  of  these  products  which  are 
consumed  in  Europe  would  pass  over  fhis 
route  as  the  cheapest,  safest,  and  most 
rapid. 

The  increase  in  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  Empire,  by  the  development  of 
these  mines,  will  be  so  rapid  and  certain 
that  the  public  credit  would  be  restored 
soas  to  gain  a  guarantee  of  the  perma- 
nency of  the  Empire  and  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  all  its  liabilities. 

[He  answers,  as  follows,  the  fear  of 
repetition  of  the  Texas  experience.] 

Texas  was  a  vast  waste  of  agricultural 
and  grazing  land  with  no  navigation,  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  being  so  shallow  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  sea-going 
vessel.  It  was  the  refuge  of  all  the  out- 
laws of  the  United  States.  The  mur- 
derer, robber,  and  swindler,  if  he  could 
escape  into  Texas,  was  free  from  punish- 
ment for  his  crimes.  In  this  way  the 
first  foreign  settlement  of  Texas  was 
from  the  refuse  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  the  banditti  and  des- 
peradoes of  all  countries.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  bad  element  in  the  first 
emigration,  Texas  would  never  have  at- 
tempted revolution  when  it  did,  but  for 
Mexican  maladministration.  If  history 
is  to  be  believed,  the  inhabitants  of  Tex- 
as were  thus  forced  into  revolution  by 
the  determination  of  the  Government 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  country  which 
they  had  found  a  desert,  or  to  extermin- 
ate them.  A  mere  accident  caused  the 
success  of  the  Texan  revolt.  If  Santa 
Ana  and  his  army  had  not  been  captured, 
as  it  never  would  have  been  with  proper 
precaution  and  generalship,  every  emi- 
grant would  have  been  driven  out  of 
Texas,  and  the  effort  would  have  been 
made  to  supply  their  places  by  emigra- 
tion from  other  portions  of  Mexico. 

The  'Mexico  of  now  and  then  is  not 
the  same.  The  country  to  be  colonized 
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is  not  similar,  and  the  colonization  would 
be  entirely  different.  That  of  Texas  was 
of  the  material  first  stated  ;  it  was  slow, 
and  the  emigrants  poor,  as  well  as  lim- 
ited in  numbers.  For  years  after  Texas 
became  independent,  it  could  not  en- 
tice a  population  within  its  borders  suffi- 
cient to  defend  it  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions, even  by  giving  away  its  public 
lands  to  all  settlers.  The  settlement  of 
mining  countries  within  recent  years  on 
this  continent  has  been  entirely  differ- 
ent. 

[Dr.  Gwin  here  repeats,  in  substance, 
his  statements  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  mining  districts  of  the  United 
States.] 

There  never  was  in  any  population  a 
greater  proportion  of  intelligent,  honest, 
and  practical  men  than  might  be  found 
in  the  mining  districts  of  the  United 
States  anytime  during  the  last  ten  years. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
vigor  of  life.  The  danger  and  expense  at- 
tending their  emigration  prove  that  they 
must  have  been  among  the  most  reso- 
lute and  active  spirits  of  the  age,  whose 
previous  success  in  life  afforded  them 
the  means  of  further  enterprise  and  ad- 
venture. They  have  subdued  all  the 
warlike  tribes  of  Indians  within  their 
limits,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  Apache 
tribe,  the  scourge  of  North  Mexico  for 
a  century.  They  have  adapted  to  each 
other  two  great  systems  of  government 
that  had  never  before  been  in  contact. 
They  have,  in  fact,  improved  upon  the 
mining  code  of  Spain  in  the  working  of 
placer  mines  of  gold. 

[Dr.  Gwin  here  repeats  at  length  his 
eulogy  of  the  mining  code  as  adopted  in 
California.] 

Nor  is  it  the  mineral  resources  alone 
that  have  been  developed.  The  progress 
of  agriculture  has  been  as  rapid  as  in 
mining.  San  Francisco,  which  at  first 
received  grain  from  Chili,  can  and  does 
now  successfully  compete  with  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  the  Black  Sea,  in 
the  corn  markets  of  Europe.  And  cat- 
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tie  and  horses  that  were  imported  at 
vast  expense  have  so  improved  and  mul- 
tiplied the  criginal  breed  found  in  Cal- 
ifornia, as  to  form  an  article  of  profitable 
export.  It  is  the  best  portion  of  this 
population  that  would  emigrate,  and 
bring  success  to  the  colonization  of 
North  Mexico.  They  would  come  to  the 
country,  not  as  marauders,  fugitives 
from  justice,  adventurers  of  desperate 
character  and  fortune,  but  as  the  found- 
ers of  a  system  in  the  mining  district  of 
the  United  States  that  has  never  been 
equaled  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  They 
would  come  with  all  the  experience  and 
knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  found- 
ing this  system,  putting  it  into  opera- 
tion, and  improving  its  defects  when  its 
practical  working  pointed  them  out. 

The  colonization  of  such  a  country  by 
such  a  class  of  men,  where  the  system 
they  have  founded  is  to  be  put  into  op- 
eration,— a  system  they  thoroughly  un- 
derstand, even  to  its  most  minute  de- 
tails, is  a  subject  of  grave  consideration. 
In  such  a  population  sound  principles 
may  confidently  be  looked  for,  and  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  Their  system 
of  labor  is  made  for  the  masses,  and  se- 
cures equality.  It  gives  no  privilege 
where  there  is  not  corresponding  merit. 

They  are  the  class  of  men  who  can, 
in  a  short  time,  make  Mexico  the  richest 
mining  country  in  the  world.  They  will 
pave  the  way  for  emigration  of  the  na- 
tives of  Mexico,  and  from  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  earth.  The  Empire 
will  not  only  be  prosperous  by  their  la- 
bor, but  powerful  and  permanent. 

If  the  peace  of  the  Empire  is  threat- 
ened in  the  jostlings  of  a  first  settlement 
of  the  country, 'the  French  flag  will  de- 
ter from  sedition  or  insubordination,  or 
French  troops  will  put  them  down. 
When  the  time  comes  for  the  withdrawal 
of  these  troops,  the  Emperor  may  rely 
upon  this  population  as  one  of  the  main 
supports  of  his  Empire.  They  are  part 
of  its  founders  ;  its  fame  and  its  glory 
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is  their  fame  and  their  glory ;  they  will 
be  prosperous  and  contented,  and  will 
be  able  and  willing  to  put  down  all  at- 
tempts to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
Empire  in  their  own  midst,  and  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  if  it  should  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian. 


V. 


DR.  GWIN  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

MEXICO,  Oct.,  1864. 
My  dear  Child:  .... 
.  '  .  .  The  first  thing  the  Em- 
peror did  on  reaching  the  City  was  to 
insist  that  Miss  Montholon  should  be 
married  in  the  palace  by  his  Chaplain. 
Of  course  no  refusal  could  be  given,  and 
the  preparations  began.  Mrs.  Talcott 
and  myself  were  the  only  Americans  in- 
vited, Col.  Talcott  and  his  sons  being  at 
Vera  Cruz.  We  got  off  in  style  at  eight 
o'clock  Saturday  morning.  We  first 
stopped  at  Montholon's  to  see  how  the 
bride  looked,  and  then  went  to  the  Pal- 
ace. 

There  we  were  received  by  the  Grand 
Chamberlain,  and  conducted  into  the 
Audience  Rooms,  where  we  were  soon 
joined  by  Genl.  and  Madame  Almonte, 
who  pretended  to  be  delighted  to  see 
me,  but  I  showed  no  delight  at  seeing 
them.  They  made  many  apologies  for 
not  having  called  on  and  entertained  me; 
said  their  life  was  one  of  slavery,  etc., 
etc.,  all  of  which  I  received  with  a  quiet 
bow.  The  idea  that  an  Indian,  who  con- 
sidered it  a  great  favor  to  be  invited  to 
meet  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  my  table 
in  Washington,  should  think  that  I  cared 
for  his  association  here,  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  let  pass  without  expressing  by 
my  manner  my  contempt  for  him  and 
his  courtesies.  He  is  nothing  but  an 
upper  servant  in  the  Palace,  and  I  treat 
ed  him  as  such. 

Presently  the  invited  guests  —  about 
twenty — assembled.      Then  came  the 


bridal  party,  and  after  a  short  time 
passed  into  the  Emperor's  private  apart- 
ments. The  Marshal  and  suiteand  bride- 
groom soon  followed  them  ;  and  then 
the  Emperor,  with  the  Empress  on  his 
arm,  entered  the  Audience  Chambers, 
followed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  the  ceremony  commenced, — the 
Civil  marriage.  It  was  very  long.  I  was 
in  front  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
and  had  a  perfect  view  of  her.  She  is  a 
little  like  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Douglas,  — 
not  quite  so  handsome,  but  of  her  style 
of  face.  After  the  Civil  ceremony  was 
over  we  all  entered  the  Chapel,  a  small 
room,  which  we  filled.  Here  I  was 
placed  in  front  of  their  Majesties  again, 
and  within  a  few  feet  of  them.  This  cere- 
mony was  also  very  long, —  the  two  cere- 
monies together  over  an  hour. 

We  then  returned  to  the  Audience 
Chamber  and  commenced  signing  the 
papers, — the  Emperorand  Empress  first, 
each  person  having  to  sign  four  times  ; 
and  there  being  about  thirty  of  us,  this 
took  another  hour.  During  this  time 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  conversed 
freely  with  every  one  present.  She  was 
very  gracious  to  me,  presented  by  Gen. 
Almonte,  who  followed  her  about  like 
a  dog.  She  talked  to  me  in  English 
(which  she  speaks  like  a  native)  ;  asking 
me  much  about  Mexico,  and  expressing 
a  great  desire  to  accompany  the  Empe- 
ror on  his  excursions  through  the  interi- 
or, etc.,  etc.  The  Emperor  was  also  very 
courteous,  but  never  alluded  to  our  in- 
terview in  Paris,  or  business  of  any  kind. 
I  like  the  Empress  wonderfully  ;  she  is 
a  perfect  lady,  simple,  modest,  and  per- 
fectly amiable  in  her  deportment.  I  like 
the  Emperor  also ;  he  is  very  polite,  kind 
and  amiable.  No  one  can  view  them  as 
I  have  on  the  two  extraordinary  occa- 
sions when  we  met,  without  passing  a 
judgment  for  or  against  them.  Mine  is 
for  them.  They  deserve  success,  and  are 
doing  what  they  conceive  the  very  best 
to  achieve  it.  They  gave  up  the  most 
delightful  position  in  Europe  to  enter  on 
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the  thorny  path  of  regenerating  this  peo- 
ple, and  deserve  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  every  good  man  and  woman  in 
the  world. 

After  the  papers  were  signed,  (I 
signed  among  the  rest,)  we  adjourned  to 
Montholon's  to  breakfast.  By  this  time 
it  was  almost  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  we  were  all  nearly  starved. 

At  one  o'clock  we  sat  down  to  break- 
fast, sixty  strong,  with  but  five  ladies 
present,  —  Madame  Montholon  and  the 
bride,  Madame  Almonte,  to  represent 
the  Palace,  Madame  de  Courcy,  to  rep- 
resent France,  Mrs.  Talcott,  to  represent 
America,  and  filling  the  place  of  the 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Grabiot.  I  was  the 
American  father  to  the  bride.  The 
breakfast  was  splendid  and  magnificent- 
ly served.  Count  Bombel,  the  Empress's 
Chamberlain,  sat  by  me.  He  speaks 
English  perfectly.  We  talked  about  my 
plan  of  colonization  all  the  time,  and  I 
commented  freely  on  the  surroundings 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  opposing 
this,  the  only  plan  to  make  permanent 
their  Empire.  I  knew  he  was  my  friend, 
and  the  only  one  near  their  Majesties. 
He  said  there  was  not  so  much  opposi- 
tion as  I  supposed  ;  that  it  was  more  in- 
quiry to  see  if  my  project  would  stand 
fire. 

You  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
breakfast,  which  ended  at  four  o'clock, 
closed  my  festivities  for  the  day  ;  but  if 
you  do,  you  are  mistaken.  A  great  ball 
was  to  come  off  that  night  at  Barren's. 
I  was  invited  and  went,  after  sleeping  an 
hour  and  a  half.  It  was  given  to  the 
Countess  Vichy,  who  came  out  with  the 
Empress,  and  returns  to  Europe  by  the 
steamer  which  carries  this  letter.  It  was 
a  grand  affair.  There  were  about  150 
ladies  and  200  gentlemen.  The  elite  of 
the  City  were  there.  The  ladies  gener- 
ally were  good  looking,  some  handsome, 
beautifully  dressed,  and  danced  well. 
The  ball  was  kept  up  all  night.  At  three 
o'clock  Barren  escorted  me  in  to  supper 
and  seated  me  on  his  right.  At  five  I 


got  away,  and  was  asleep  at  six,  just 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  I  got 
up  to  dress  for  the  wedding. 

Taking  the  whole  twenty-four  hours 
together,  I  enjoyed  them  very  much. 
The  marriage  was  novel,  and  the  events 
that  attended  it  important.  It  is  the 
first  marriage  ever  performed  in  Mexico 
where  the  Bishop  signed  the  papers  in 
the  Civil  marriage.  It  has  created  great 
excitement  in  Church  circles.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  blow  at  the  Church.  This  is 
the  only  occasion,  either  in  Mexico  or 
France,  when  both  ceremonies  were 
performed  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  building. 

The  celebration  of  mass  in  the  open 
air  by  an  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  a 
Marshal  of  France,  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  is  also  an  unexampled  affair. 

I  have  been  a  spectator  at  both  of  these 
events,  and  have  been  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  rulers  of  this  Empire, 
and  am  tacitly  recognized  as  an  element 
in  it.  .  .  .  . 

As  ever,  your  devoted  father, 
W.  M.  GWIN. 

VI. 

DR.  GWIN  TO  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON. 

PARIS,  March  25,  1865. 
To  His  Imperial  Majesty, the  Emperor, 

Sire : — 

I  respectfully  submit  to  Your  Imperial 
Majesty  that  I  am  willing  to  return  to 
Mexico,  to  put  my  plan  of  colonization 
into  operation  in  Sonora,  provided  the 
French  troops  occupy  the  State  and  aid 
me  in  my  enterprise.  If  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian to  extend  this  plan  of  colonization 
to  the  States  of  North  Mexico  (Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  Chihuahua),  and 
the  revenues  from  custom  sand  the  mines 
within  these  States  is  specially  set  apart 
to  pay  the  interest,  and  when  in  excess 
of  the  interest,  then  to  be  applied  to  the 
principal  of  the  debt  due  from  Mexico  to 
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France,  your  Majesty  may  then  safely 
make  additional  advances  to  Mexico,  to 
meet  her  immediate  pressing  pecuniary 
necessities. 

The  plan  to  colonize  these  States 
should  be  to  invite  capital  and  labor 
from  all  countries,  to  work,  develop,  and 
make  productive  all  unoccupied  mines 
and  agricultural  lands.  Theinducements 
held  out  to  emigrants  should  be  liberal, 
to  secure  such  a  rapid  settlement  of  the 
country  as  to  defend  it  against  Indian 
depredations  and  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  thus  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
French  troops  and  protection.  The  only 
condition  required  of  emigrants  should 
be  loyalty  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
Every  one  who  is  not  ready  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  come  into  or  remain  in  the  coun- 
try. All  foreigners  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  military  movements  of  these 
States  hostile  to  the  Empire,  or  who 
have  sympathized  with  its  enemies, 
should  be  banished.  The  foreign  emi- 
gration must  be  a  unit  in  favor  of  Impe- 
rial government,  to  defend  the  country 
from  insurrection  at  home  and  aggres- 
sion from  abroad. 

I  have  a  plan  to  prevent  all  future  wars 
between  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo  Indians 
and  the  white  inhabitants  in  Sonora,  to 
make  these  Indians  useful,  and  elevate 
them  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  which 
I  am  prepared  to  submit  if  your  Majes- 
ty will  graciously  favor  my  return  to 
Mexico. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  M.  GWIN. 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  EMPEROR 
NAPOLEON. 

PARIS,  March,  1865. 
For  the  information  of  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose 
troops  have  recently  entered  Sonora  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Imperial 
power  in  that  State,  I  take  the  liberty  of 


presenting  some  of  the  difficulties. that 
will  be  encountered,  and  which  must  be 
overcome  to  ensure  success  to  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  State  of  So»ora  contains  about 
80,000  square  miles  (English) ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  West  for  upwards  of 
500  miles  by  the  Sea  of  Corta ;  on  the 
East  by  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  ; 
and  on  the  North  by  the  United  States. 
The  Northwestern,  Northern,  and  North- 
eastern portions  of  the  State  are  sub- 
ject to  the  raids  of  hostile  tribes  of  In- 
dians, until  you  approach  the  Port  of 
Guaymas  and  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Every  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  Sonora  is  hostile  to  the  white 
race.  Their  numbers  are  estimated  at 
60,000,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  es- 
timate is  in  excess  by  many  thousands. 

The  most  numerous  tribe,  the  Ya- 
quis,  is  estimated  at  20,000.  They  have 
been  at  war  with  the  white  race,  with 
occasional  intervals  of  peace,  since  Diego 
de  Guzman  invaded  their  country  in 
1533.  In  1740  they  confronted  the  Span- 
ish armies  with  10,000  armed  warriors, 
and  in  the  conflicts  of  that  insurrection 
they  are  said  to  have  left  5,000  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  They  are  naturally 
disposed  to  be  pacific,  and  are  the  best 
laboring  Indian  population  on  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  If  a  wise 
policy  is  adopted  in  regard  to  them,  such 
as  will  be  hereafter  suggested,  they  can 
be  thoroughly  civilized,  and  reduced  to 
submission  to  the  supreme  Authority  ; 
and  their  industry,  properly  directed, 
will  rapidly  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
State.  They  are  now  represented  to 
be  at  war  against  the  Liberals  in  favor 
of  the  Imperial  Government  ;  but  it  is  a 
war  against  the  authority  of  the  white 
race,  and  when  the  Empire  becomes  the 
ruling  power  they  will  continue  that  war, 
unless,  as  above  stated,  the  line  of  policy 
is  adopted  that  will  reduce  them  perma- 
nently to  submission.  Except  the  Cath- 
olic missionaries,  who  invariably  treated 
them  with  kindness,  and  in  whom  they 
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have  every  confidence,  they  have  always 
opposed  the  white  race  mingling  with 
or  settling  among  them. 

The  history  of  the  Mayo  tribe  of  In- 
dians, next  in  population  to  that  of  the 
Yaquis  and  their  next  neighbors,  is  very 
similar,  except  that  their  hatred  to  the 
white  race  is  not  so  intense  ;  but  they 
have  generally  joined  the  Yaquis  in  the 
wars  against  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
authorities.  In  1826  Mr.  Ward,  the  Min- 
ister of  Great  Britain,  in  his  History  of 
Mexico,  estimated  the  number  of  Mayos 
at  60,000.  Now  they  are  reduced  to  ten 
or  twelve  thousand. 

The  Onavas  and  Opatas  occupy  the 
northeastern  portion  of  Sonora,  and  un- 
til within  the  last  few  years  composed 
the  principal  portion  of  the  Mexican 
armies  in  the  wars  against  the  Apaches. 
They  are  now  hostile  to  the  Mexican 
authorities,  and  the  wars  against  the 
Apaches  having  greatly  reduced  their 
numbers,  their  population  is  only  a  few 
thousands. 

The  Seres,  a  savage  tribe  occupying 
the  Island  of  Tiburon,  have  always  been 
at  war  with  the  whites,  but  are  now  al- 
most exterminated. 

The  Papagoes  occupy  the  northwest- 
ern portion  of  the  State.  They  revolted 
against  the  whites  in  I7io,and  drove  them 
from  their  territory.  Since  that  time 
they  have  been  independent  of  the  Span- 
ish and  Mexican  authorities,  only  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  those  Govern- 
ments when  they  were  not  interfered 
with  in  their  own  country. 

The  Apaches,  the  most  savage  and 
ferocious  tribe  of  Indians  on  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  are  natural  robbers  and 
murderers.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  they  have  gradually  extended 
their  depredations  from  the  Gila  River 
to  the  vicinity  of  Guaymas.  They  have 
within  100  years  driven  away  the  white 
race,  leaving  one  of  the  richest  mining 
and  agricultural*  countries  in  the  world 
a  mere  desert.  They  never  engage  in 
battle  if  they  can  avoid  it,  when  they 


expect  resistance;  but  once  engaged  they 
neither  give  nor  expect  quarter.  A  war 
against  them  must  be  a  war  of  extermin- 
ation, as  they  can  never  be  civilized  or 
reduced  to  subjection.  Recent  wars  have 
greatly  reduced  their  numbers,  and  a 
vigorous  population  introduced  into 
Sonora  would  in  a  very  short  time  either 
exterminate  or  forever  banish  them  from 
Mexican  territory. 

The  Mexican  population  of  Sonora, 
white  and  mixed,  was  estimated  by  Gen- 
eral Stone  of  the  United  States  Army, 
in  his  "  Notes  on  Sonora,"  published  in 
1860,  at  60,000.  He  spent  some  years  in 
the  State  as  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Jecker  Company,  in  their  contract  to  sur- 
vey the  public  lands  in  Sonora.  Being 
a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and  intelli- 
gence, his  estimate  may  be  assumed  as 
the  full  extent  of  the  population,  for  he 
says  "  it  is  considerably  too  high  to  be 
sustained  by  a  careful  census."  It  is 
believed  that  not  10,000  of  this  popula- 
tion is  of  pure  white  blood.  This  peo- 
ple have  been  subjected  to  a  series  of 
oppressions  for  a  number  of  years,  not 
only  reducing  their  numbers  but  making 
them  abject  in  their  submission.  The 
Apaches  have  the  greatest  contempt  for 
their  courage,  and  plunder  them  without 
fear  of  resistance.  They  express  their 
opinion  of  its  white  and  mixed  popula- 
tion, by  calling  Sonora  the  great 
"  Apache  Rancho,"  and  say  they  "  allow 
the  whites  to  live  there  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  and  herding  stock  for  the 
Apaches."  • 

From  the  numerous  civil  wars  in  Mex 
ico,  State  and  national,  the  inhabitants 
of  Sonora  have  also  been  subjected  to 
such  spoliation  and  oppression  that  the 
pride  of  manhood  and  nationality  seems 
to  be  extinct  among  them.  They  are 
represented  by  Colonel  Fleury,  —  a  re 
tired  French  officer,  who  filled  important 
official  positions  in  the  State  for  nine 
years  previous  to  1863, — as  being  so  in- 
ert and  indolent  that,  although  in  the 
greatest  destitution,  they  cannot  be  in- 
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duced  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  labor 
unless  it  can  be  performed  on  horseback, 

I  have  thus,  by  a  bird's-eye  view,  en- 
deavored to  bring  before  His  Majesty 
the  population  of  Sonora,  as  it  will  be 
found  when  His  Majesty's  troops  enter 
that  State.  As  was  predicted  many 
months  ago,  Juarez  has  selected  Sonora,as 
the  point  for  his  last  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy in  Mexico.  He  is  now  represented  to 
have  his  headquarters  at  Arispe,  and  is 
in  command  of  a  considerable  army. 
His  Majesty's  troops  will  of  course  dis- 
lodge him  from  that  position,  cut  off  his 
retreat  into  Chihuahua,  and  drive  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  Then  comes  the  import- 
ant question  :  What  will  be  done  with 
the  country  ?  I  have  just  described  the 
population  of  all  kinds  in  Sonora.  Will 
the  French  army  be  withdrawn  and  leave 
that  people  to  defend  Sonora  against  the 
enemies  of  the  Imperial  Government, 
exterminate  the  Apaches,  or  drive  them 
out  of  Mexico,  and  reduce  the  other  In- 
dian tribes  to  subjection  ?  Or  will  the 
army  be  stationed  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  at  the  enormous  expense 
necessary  to  support  an  army  in  an  un- 
cultivated and  in  fact  uninhabited  coun- 
try, at  such  a  distance  from  its  base  of 
supplies  ? 

The  plan  of  colonization  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  His  Majesty 
was  intended  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
very  difficulties  that  are  here  suggested. 
A  large  mining  and  agricultural  popula- 
tion from  the  Pacific  possessions  of  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  meet  the 
French  army  when  it  reached  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Sonora ;  to  at  once  com- 
mence exploiting  the  unoccupied  mines 
and  cultivating  the  agricultural  lands. 

The  rainy  season  begins  in  Sonora  in 
the  month  of  June;  the  crops  of  maize 
are  planted  in  that  month,  and  mature 
in  October.  On  the  same  land  a  crop  of 
corn  is  planted  in  November,  which  ma- 
tures and  is  harvested  in  May ;  thus 


making  two  crops   off  the   same  land 
within  a  year. 

The  mines  in  this  portion  of  Sonora 
were  worked  more  than  100  years  ago. 
They  were  abandoned  not  from  exhaus- 
tion, but  because  the  population  was 
driven  off  by  hostile  Indians.  They  are 
the  richest  mines  in  Mexico  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  metals,  and  can  at  once 
be  made  productive  by  a  population  of 
skillful  miners. 

Marshal  Bazaine  has  studied  this  ques- 
tion thoroughly,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  a  large  population  of  this  kind  could 
be  introduced  into  Sonora  by  the  month 
of  June ;  a  hardy,  vigorous,  and  ener- 
getic race  of  men,  who  could  not  only 
work  the  mines  and  cultivate  the  soil, 
but  defend  the  country  against  any  hos- 
tile invasion  or  Indian  depredations. 
He  would  have  withdrawn  his  army, 
only  leaving  a  small  number  of  troops  to 
form  a  chain  of  posts  on  the  northern 
frontier. 

If  His  Majesty  will  turn  his  attention 
to  the  map  of  Mexico,  he  will  see  San 
Bernardino  at  the  Guadalupe  Pass,  Fron- 
teras,  Santa  Cruz,  Ojodi  and  Altar, 
which  would  be  the  principal  posts  al- 
luded to  above.  South  of  these  posts 
would  be  this  new  population,  actively 
engaged  in  mining  and  agriculture. 

This  was  the  "pioneer"  movement  to 
be  accomplished  this  Spring.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  in  America  and  Europe 
that  this  plan  of  colonization  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  the  emigration  into 
the  country  would  have  been  enormous, 
unequaled  except  by  the  first  emigration 
to  California.  The  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  Sonora  and  North 
Mexico  may  be  said  to  be  unlimited  ;  all 
that  is  needed  to  make  it  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  prosperous  countries 
in  the  world  is  labor. 

The  civil  .war  has  uprooted  society 
and  the  social  system  that  formerly  ex- 
isted in  the  United  States.  The  hostil- 
ity of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Government  to  opponents  of  that  gov- 
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ernment  in  the  North,  is  as  fierce  as  it 
is  against  the  Confederate  States.  The 
only  difference  in  the  contest  is  that  it 
is  carried  on  by  arms  in  the  South.  The 
opponents  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Government 
in  the  North  will  have  to  accept  one  of 
three  alternatives  :  Resistance,  —  which 
would  be  folly, —  submission,  or  expatri- 
ation. Give  them  the  alternative,  and 
they  will  eagerly  adopt  the  latter ;  leav- 
ing the  United  States  by  thousands  to 
settle  in  North  Mexico,  now  almost  un- 
inhabited, and  devote  their  whole  ener- 
gies to  develop  its  resources,  build  up 
the  power  of  the  Empire,  and  make  it 
impregnable  to  assault  from  abroad  or 
insurrection  at  home.  With  its  delight- 
ful climate  and  great  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth,  this  country  will  popu- 
late so  rapidly  that  in  a  short  time  the 
revenues  derived  from  this  productive 
industry  will  relieve  the  Mexican  Em- 
pire of  all  its  financial  difficulties,  and 
place  it  on  as  firm  a  basis  as  any  govern- 
ment in  Europe. 

These  are  not  merely  speculations ; 
the  same  results  have  followed  the  set- 
tlement of  the  mining  region  of  the 
United  States.  Sixteen  years  ago  there 
were  not  30,000  white  inhabitants  in  this 
mining  territory,  and  it  produced  liter- 
ally nothing  to  sustain  the  government. 
Now  it  contains  a  million  inhabitants, 
and  its  product  of  gold  and  silver  alone 
within  the  last  year  was  over  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs.  That  territory 
cannot  be  compared  to  Northern  Mexico 


in  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  or  commer- 
cial advantages,  and  does  not  exceed 
it  in  mineral  wealth.  What  has  been 
accomplished  there,  can  be  done  in 
Northern  Mexico. 

The  population  will  ask  nothing  from 
Government  but  stability  and  the  pro- 
tection of  property.  They  will  obey  the 
law  if  they  are  protected  by  the  law.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  Government,  to  make  the 
settlement  of  Northern  Mexico  by  in- 
viting emigration  from  all  countries  a 
cause  of  war,  as  there  will  be  no  hostile 
intent  against  any  Government.  In  its 
settlement,  no  offense  will  be  given  or 
intended  any  government  ;  but  if  war 
does  come,  they  will  be  able  to  defend 
the  country  against  any  aggression. 

The  solution  of  the  question  as  to 
when  the  Mexican  Empire  will  be  able 
to  sustain  itself  without  foreign  aid,  and 
the  French  troops  can  be  withdrawn 
without  prejudice,  depends  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  introducing 
foreign  capital  and  labor  into  the  Em- 
pire. The  danger  to  the  Empire  of  in- 
troducing foreign  labor  is  imaginary. 
Different  races  compose  the  populations 
of  many  of  the  empires  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  necessary  conflict  amongst 
different  races  of  men  under  the  same 
form  of  government.  If  Mexico  is  wisely 
governed,  the  different  nationalities  of 
inhabitants  that  compose  the  Empire 
will  very  soon  harmonize,  and  be  a 
source  of  strength  instead  of  weakness. 
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WHERE  WAS  THE  RING? 


THE  Willamette  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest little  streams  emptying  its  vol- 
ume into  a  larger  one.  You  know  that 
the  Columbia  is  its  main.  But  do  you 
know  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Willam- 
ette, several  miles  from  Portland,  lies 
one  of  the  most  unknown,  sleepy,  dead- 
and-alive  places  in  Oregon  ;  or  for  that 
matter,  anywhere?  —  the  dullest  place 
that  ever  drew  a  passenger  off  a  steam- 
boat or  steam-car.  On  one  of  the  three 
corners  of  the  little  sleepy  burg  there 
stands  fronting  the  river  a  long,  weather- 
beaten,  two-story  hotel  of  old-fashioned 
architecture,  with  a  veranda  running 
along  the  whole  front, —  a  queer  old  tav- 
ern. • 

When  I  saw  it,  it  was  the  abode  proper 
of  two  or  three  persons,  besides  a  chance 
boarder  or  two, —  one  an  old  woman,  and 
another  a  young  girl.  The  old  woman 
was  as  ugly  as  the  Witch  of  Endor  is 
popularly  supposed  to  have  been ;  and 
the  young  woman  as  beautiful  as  the  old 
one  was  ugly.  But  apart  from  the  con^ 
trast,  the  girl  was  exceedingly  lovely. 
Of  this  no  more,  for  the  girl,  however 
lovely,  does  not  figure  in  the  case. 

I  had  been  traveling  for  thousands  of 
miles  ;  dropped  off  the  steamer  wanting 
rest,  quiet,  peace  ;  so  I  sought  the  hotel, 
grip  in  hand  ;  got  a  room,  put  down  some 
coin  on  board  account,  and  started  in  to 
rest.  How  could  I,  a  young  man,  rest, 

—  and  a  lovely  demi-brunette  dancing 
in  and  out  of  the  parlors,  now  singing  a 
song  on  the  porch,  now  picking  black- 
berries in  the  garden,  now  running  in 
with  fresh  sprays  to  adorn  the  mantel, 
now  here,  and  then  there  on  every  hand, 

—  do  you  ask  how  I  could  rest  ?    Very 
well  indeed,  I  thank  you ;  I  rested  for 
three  or  four  days ;  and  then  I  did  not. 

The  fourth  night  after  my  arrival  a 
seance  was  held  in  the  upper  parlor. 


Whether  they  chose  an  upper  room  be- 
cause the  disciples  did  of  old,  I  do  not 
know  ; —  but  I  am  quite  confident  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  never  came  down  to  sit 
on  their  brows  and  clothe  their  tongues 
with  fire. 

My  chamber  —  once  the  spirit  cham- 
ber—  was  immediately  adjoining  the 
seance  room  ;  and  the  door  between  had 
been  arranged  with  a  cut  panel  and  a 
wicket,  so  that  the  spirit  could  pass 
back  and  forth  at  will.  That  night  I  lay 
in  bed  and  took  in  what  I  could,  or 
rather  had  to,  of  the  seance  through  the 
closed  wicket.  The  next  day  I  prepared 
to  investigate. 

I  say  prepared,  because  I  had  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  old  woman,  pro- 
fess myself  a  half  believer  in  the  doctrine, 
and  in  search  of  light.  They  took  the 
blind  readily,  and  at  the  next  seance  I 
was  in  the  circle.  I  wish  to  say  right 
here  that  I  was  reared  orthodox,  and 
have  never  departed  from  it,  never.  I 
was  then  after  the  mystery,  that  was  all. 

My  realizations  were  slender  that  first 
night.  I  saw  some  conjured  slate  writ- 
ing, by  a  wild-eyed  widow,  and  a  most 
painful,  body-twisting,  arm-flinging,  per- 
pendicular dance  by  the  old  woman.  It 
was  as  much  like  a  veritable  devil's 
dance  as  any  other  thing  unearthly  or 
inconceivable.  At  its  conclusion  she 
fell  in  a  heap,  as  limp  as  a  wet  chamois 
skin  ;  while  half  a  dozen  devotees  bent 
over  her  to  witness  the  power  of  the  dis- 
embodied upon  the  embodied. 

At  the  next  seance  I  warmed  up  a  lit- 
tle myself,  and  confessed  the  feeling  of 
the  current  in  my  palms  and  along  my 
arms ;  displaying,  as  they  said,  true  me- 
diumistic  powers. 

One  afternoon  as  I  was  sitting  on  the 
porch,  enjoying  Elia's  essays  and  a  cigar, 
(the  essays  more  than  the  cigar,)  a  tall, 
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squint-eyed  man  of  about  forty  winters 
or  summers,  I  don't  know  which,  saun- 
tered along,  dropped  into  a  chair  by  my 
side,  and  entered  into  conversation. 

"  I  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  the 
young  man  that  is  inquiring  the  spirit- 
ualistic way? " 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  am." 

"  I  think  I  can  guide  you  a  little,"  he 
continued.  "This  ring  which  you  see 
on  my  finger,"  showing  the  ring,  "has 
a  history." 

That,  of  course,  surprised  me. 

"  It  belonged  to  my  sister,  who  died 
upwards  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
buried  with  her,  and  lay  in  her  grave 
over  fifteen  years  ;  and  then  one  day,  or 
rather,  one  evening,  as  I  was  walking 
along  with  my  head  down,  my  thoughts 
running  on  old  times  and  old  scenes, — 
click  !  something  struck  my  finger.  I 
thought  that  likely  it  was  a  grasshopper. 
There  was  an  odd  burning  sensation, 
and  I  held  up  my  finger  to  look.  Lo  ! 
there  was  the  ring,  as  you  see  it,  just 
as  it  was  when  buried  with  my  sister." 

"As  large  as  that?"  I  asked.  His 
fingers  were  coarse  and  big. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "my  sister  had 
large  fingers  like  mine." 

'"  Has  the  ring  been  there  ever  since?  " 

"  Now  you  are  asking  a  question,  and 
I  must  say  no, —  not  always, —  " 

"  No  one  stole  it,  afterward  returning 
it  ?  "  I  interrupted. 

"  No  ;  but  I  '11  tell  you.  Three  times, 
in  as  peculiar  a  way  as  it  came  to  me,  it 
was  missing  ;  and  three  times  as  mys- 
teriously returned  again.  That  is  all  I 
know  about  it,  and  all  I  can  find  out." 

"  Could  n't  tell  where  it  was  while 
away  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit  could  I  :  but  my  conject- 
ures are  twofold, —  first,  that  the  ring 
went  back  to  my  sister's  grave  ;  second, 
that  it  went  to  the  finger  of  some  honest 
inquirer  after  more  light  on  our  glorious 
doctrine." 

"  How  far  is  your  sister's  grave  from 
here  ?  "  I  ventured. 


"  She  's  buried  at  Mendota." 

"  What !  Mendota,  Illinois  ?  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  it  came  to  you  through 
all  that  space  ? " 

"Yes  I  do;  nothing  impossible  with 
the  spirits.  It  was  materialized  from 
her  grave  to  my  finger.  One  thing, 
seeker,  I  want  you  to  note  ;  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  in  the  day  time." 

"Well,  that  is  strange,"  I  observed. 

"  But  at  night,"  he  continued,  "any 
night,  at  any  moment,  it  is  liable  to  be 
missing  as  it  was  before." 

Then  I  became  very  enthusiastic ;  gave 
him  a  Havana,  and  said  that  if  any  such 
experience  should  occur  to  me,  or  any 
thing  near  like  it, (remember,  reader,  that 
I  said  if,)  that  would  fix  my  faith  forever 
in  their  doctrine. 

"  So  I  thought, '  said  the  man,  as  he 
smoked  with  gusto  ;  "and  I  wanted  to 
see  you  and  kinder  test  my  second  the- 
ory ;  that  it  now  goes  from  hand  to  hand 
as  a  kind  of  helper.  You  see  the  ring 
is  a  circle  or  a  band,  and  it  is  around  a 
circle  or  a  band  that  the  spirits  work." 

I  admitted  the  insight  of  his  observa- 
tion, and  he  proceeded. 

"Let's  you  and  I  join  the  seance  to- 
night, and  if  the  ring  is  missing,  and 
does  not  appear  on  your  finger,  then  I  '11 
know  that  it  has  returned  to  my  sister's 
grave.  And  if  it  does  appear  on  your 
finger,  then  I  '11  know  that  it  is  really  a 
helper  to  the  honest  seeker  after  light." 

I  agreed  to  attend  the  seance,  and  as 
his  Havana  was  finished,  gave  him  an- 
other one,  on  which  he  went  off,  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  and  a  cigar  between 
them. 

•  That  night  as  I  went  into  the  seance, 
I  saw  my  friend  sitting  on  the  far  side 
of  the  circle,  the  ring  still  upon  his  finger. 
They  placed  me  just  opposite.  During 
the  performance, —  which  was  the  same 
contortionist  dancing  and  slate  writing 
as  before, —  we  sat  each  with  our  little 
fingers  locked  in  with  the  fingers  of  our 
neighbors  each  side,  the  rest  of  the 
fingers  being  free.  An  added  feature 
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was  the  passing  around  the  circle  of 
a  lady  medium,  making,  as  she  passed, 
quick  passes  with  her  hands  before  the 
faces  of  all,  giving  me  a  double  portion. 
Then  two  of  them  went  around  as  before, 
giVing  me  a  double  portion  as  before ; 
and  while  they  were  at  it,  although  the 
room  was  much  darkened,  I  saw  the 
ring  man  slip  up  behind  them,  reach  a 
hand  through  between  them,  and  slip 
the  ring  upon  my  finger. 

I  observed  the  policy  of  silence,  but 
clung  to  the  privilege  of  thought.  The 
ring  was  large,  but  I  managed  to  keep 
it  on  by  closing  my  fingers.  The  seance 
soon  after  concluded,  and  when  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  ring, —  a  smooth, 
flat  one,  as  I  saw, —  I  showed  the  great- 
est surprise,  wondering  how  it  came 
there.  Jobez,  the  ring  man,  was  de- 
lighted ;  for  it  proved  his  second  theory 
that  the  ring  was  a  helper.  Before  we 
separated,  I  offered  him  his  ring  again, 
but  he  would  not  receive  it ;  saying  that 
it  would  offend  the  spirits. 

In  my  room  I  gummed  the  inside  of  it 
a  little  to  make  it  keep  its  place,  and  at 
breakfast  next  morning  expressed  my- 
self satisfied  about  the  matter,  and  anx- 
ious to  know  more,  so  that  the  spirits 
would  come  and  reveal  themselves  to 
me.  The  old  woman  said  that  if  I  would 
be  faithful  in  following  her  instructions, 
•I  would  come  into  condition  to  receive 
them.  She  produced  a  volume  of  A.  J. 
Davis  ;  marked  certain  passages  for  me 
to  study,  and  showed  me  the  way  of  get- 
ting en  rapport.  I  casually  mentioned 
that  she  must  have  been  beautiful  when 
she  was  young.  She  admitted  it,  saying 
that  she  once  was  the  belle  of  the  place- 
where  she  lived.  She  was  crafty  as  a 
fox,  I  found,  and  I  had  to  dissemble 
much ;  but  she  caught  me  several  times 
sitting  with  my  face  against  the  wall 
trying  to  get  en  rapport,  and  it  seemed 
to  satisfy  her. 

That  afternoon  I  heard  her  talking  to 
Jobez,  the  ring  man,  down  on  the  front 
porch,  near  the  north  end  of  it.  I  knew 


they  were  talking  about  spiritualism,  and 
as  I  wanted  more  light,  I  determined  to 
get  it.  So  I  drew  from  my  carpet  sack 
my  fire  escape  ladder,  a  very  light, 
strong  affair ;  made  it  fast  to  the  bed- 
post, dropped  it  out  of  the  window,  and 
went  down.  My  window  was  at  the 
north  end  of  the  house,  and  there  were 
no  other  houses  visible  from  it.  There 
was  a  row  of  rank  currant  brush  along 
by  the  house  wall,  and  between  the  two 
I  crept  to  the  corner.  Had  I  not  been 
looking  for  more  light,  I  should  not  have 
done  it ;  but  it  was  light  I  wanted. 

I  heard  the  woman  tell  Jobez  that  I 
was  a  pretty  dupe,  recounting  how  I  had 
acted  during  the  day  so  far.  "  But,"  said 
she,  "  you  had  better  get  your  ring  to- 
night." 

"  It 's  a  leetle  too  early,"  he  urged. 

That  was  light  enough  for  me  for  a 
little  while  ;  so  I  crept  back  to  my  lad- 
der, went  aloft,  and  drew  it  in  after  me. 
A  few  minutes  afterward  I  sauntered 
below  stairs  with  a  cigar  in  my  mouth 
and  another  in  my  pocket,  and  was 
pleased  to  see  Jobez,  who  offered  no 
objections  to  smoking  the  extra  cigar. 
When  I  confessed  to  a  languid  feeling, 
he  attributed  it  to  "  the  process  of  spir- 
itualization." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  very  anxious  for 
communion  with  the  heavenly  visitants, 
—  and  I  was,  reader.  After  some  other 
talk  I  told  Jobez  that  I  should  probably 
not  see  him  during  the  afternoon,  as  I 
had  some  letters  to  write.  He  confessed 
for  himself  that  he  had  a  matter  which 
would  require  his  presence  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  until  nearly  dark,  and 
that  he  must  be  going. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  I,  "  and  I  will 
get  you  another  cigar."  So  I  ran  up  the 
stairs  and  got  two  for  him,  which  pleased 
him  much  and  made  him  very  friendly. 

As  he  went  away  I  walked  a  hundred 
yards  with  him,  telling  him  that  if  he 
came  across  a  real  nice  cosy  little  place 
of  a  few  acres  for  sale  I  wished  he  would 
inquire  the  best  terms,  and  let  me  know 
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*  about  it ;  adding  that  I  would  pay  him 
for  his  trouble.  I  had,  I  said,  a  little 
money  back  East,  but  did  not  wish  to 
send  for  it,  until  I  knew  just  where  to 
place  it. 

We  were  early  risers,  and  it  could  not 
then  have  been  later  than  nine  or  half 
past.  While  taking  a  walk  before  din- 
ner, to  brighten  me  up  a  little,  (my  walk 
was  along  the  street  on  a  grass  plat  north 
of  the  house,)  I  managed  to  lose  the  ring. 
I  looked  for  it,  and  then  ran  back  to  the 
house  and  told  the  old  woman  about  it, 
saying  that  I  believed  it  had  slipped 
from  my  finger. 

She  went  to  help  search  for  it,  saying 
we  should  not  find  it;  still  she  helped 
in  the  search,  getting  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  and  covering  all  the  ground  she 
could  with  her  skirts. 

We  did  not  find  it :  I  know  I  did  not, 
for  I  left  without  it ;  and  she  left,  saying 
that  the  spirits  had  it,  she  knew,  or  had 
handled  it. 

I  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  this,  say- 
ing that  the  spirits  only  worked  in  the 
night  time,  and  then  only  when  the 
lights  were  turned  down. 

"Bosh!"  said  she,  "Jobez  told  you 
that.  He  has  not  got  to  where  I  have  in 
spiritualism.  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised now  to  know  that  that  ring  is  on 
Jobez's  finger, —  not  a  bit." 

I  think  that  was  all  there  was  said ; 
then  the  lunch  or  dinner  hour  passed. 
I  had  command  of  the  front  window  up- 
stairs, as  well  as  the  end  window  of  my 
room ;  and  keeping  watch  through  the 
crack  in  the  curtain  at  one  of  them,  I 
saw  the  old  woman  go  down  to  the  skiff 
ferry,  talk  earnestly  with  the  boy  who 
manned  the  skiff,  and  give  a  little  paper 
box  into  his  hand.  When  she  got  back 
on  the  bank  she  called  out  to  him,  to 
"be  sure  and  bring  the  eggs  right  back." 
He  brought  the  eggs  next  trip  across. 

An  hour  or  so  afterward  I  went  down 
to  the  kitchen,  and  begged  a  cup  of 
strong  tea  of  the  old  woman  for  my  head- 
ache, telling  her  that  I  believed  I  would 


go  up  into  Pine  Hill,  (a  hill  covered  with 
thick  pines  a  mile  or  two  north,)  to  med- 
itate. She  told  me  to  come  in  early,  on 
account  of  fogs  rising  at  nightfall. 

I  did  n't  go  to  the  hill.  I  went  about 
three  blocks  north,  slipped  through  a 
cross  street  east,  then  south,  and  a  mile 
above  the  village  huddle  crossed  the  riv- 
er on  a  cattle  ferry,  paying  two  bits  for 
the  trouble.  The  ferrymen  said  that  a 
skiff  ferry  could  be  had  below  for  ten 
cents  ;  but  if  I  did  not  care  they  did  not. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  I  made 
my  way  back  to  the  skiff  ferry,  keeping 
carefully  in  the  second-growth  timber 
and  hazel  brush  all  the  way.  There  I 
got  myself  nicely  ensconced  in  a  little 
bower  of  vines  not  twenty  feet  from  the 
landing  ;  and  when  Jobez  came  back,  as 
he  did  at  five  o'clock,  I  saw  the  boy  give 
Jobez  the  same  little  white  box  that  the 
old  woman  had  given  into  his  hands  up- 
on the  other  side. 

Jobez  opened  it  hurriedly,  and  took 
out  a  scrap  of  writing  paper  and  the  ring. 
The  ring  he  put  into  his  pocket,  and 
then  he  read  the  writing  upon  the  paper. 
Then  he  scratched  his  head  a  little, 
pulled'  his  whiskers  a  little,  coughed  a 
little,  reached  into  his  vest  pocket  again, 
got  the  ring,  and  put  it  on  his  finger. 
Then  he  got  into  the  boat  to  go  across, 
pulled  out  the  last  cigar  I  had  given  him, 
and  lit  it. 

I  was  glad  he  did,  for  I  had  been  hank- 
ering for  something  or  other  for  a  long 
while,  and  could  not  just  decide  what. 
It  was  a  cigar  ;  so  I  pulled  one  out,  lit  it, 
and  slunk  back  through  the  brush  to  the 
cattle  ferry,  where  I  gave  cigars  and 
another  two  bit  piece  to  the  ferrymen 
and  recrossed  the  river.  The  ferrymen 
were  very  nice  fellows  ;  and  they  re- 
quested me  to  come  that  way  as  often 
as  I  conveniently  could. 

As  I  came  into  the  seance  late  that 
night,  Jobez  was  already  there,  with  the 
ring  on  his  finger ;  and  no  sooner  was  I 
seated  than  he  arose  to  give  in  his  expe- 
rience. 
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He  had  been  in  the  thick  pines  over 
by  Oswego,  walking  along  with  his  head 
down.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  as  he  was  walking, —  no  one 
near  him  ;  thick  brush  on  every  side,— 
click!  something  came  against  his  finger. 
His  finger  smarted  at  the  stroke  ;  and  as 
he  looked  at  it,  there  was  the  ring. 

Then  he  spoke  to  me  across  the  circle, 
asking  what  the  hour  was  that  I  missed 
it.  I  answered  that  it  was  about  eleven 
o'clock,  perhaps  a  few  minutes  after  that. 

"  That  confirms  it,"  said  he.  "  It  is 
a  true  spiritual  work  !  So  it  goes  from 
hand  to  hand  as  a  kind  of  helper." 

The  old  woman  said  that  she  and  I 
had  searched  for  the  ring  in  the  grass, 
but  could  not  find  it ;  and  that  only  we 
two  knew  of  its  loss." 

Jobez  added  that  never  until  then 
could  he  believe  that  the  spirits  would 
work  in  broad  daylight.  "Now,"  said 
he,  "  I  shall  expect  at  any  time,  night  or 
day,  to  lose  the  ring,  or  if  it  is  lost,  to 
receive  it  again." 

For  myself,  I  manifested  the  utmost 
surprise  upon  seeing  the  ring  back  on 
Jobez's  finger.  The  usual  manifesta- 
tions followed  ;  and  the  circle  broke  up. 

Next  morning  Jobez  came  round  early 
to  see  the  old  woman  and  have  his  talk, 
which  I  heard  by  slipping  down  my  lad- 
der again.  I  was  enlightened  by  hearing 
that  it  was  a  perfect  success,  that  I  had 
lost  the  ring  without  feeling  it  slip  off, 
didn't  know  that  she  had  found  it,  and 
could  not  help  but  believe  that  it  was  all 
spirits'  work. 

I  slipped  back  up  the  ladder,  drew  it 
up  after  me,  and  went  below  with  a 
cigar  for  Jobez.  I  begged  him  to  tell 
me  minutely  the  story  of  the  return  of 
the  ring.  I  drank  it  all  in  greedily  as  he 
told  it,  and  then  took  him  one  side,  tell- 
ing him  that  I  knew  where  there  was 
money  to  build  a  Spiritual  Institute,  if 
we  could  convince  certain  friends  of 
mine  of  the  verity  of  those  occurrences. 
"  It  is  the  plainest  thing  to  me,  that  last," 
I  said,  "that  I  ever  heard  of,  occurring 


as  it  did  in  broad  daylight."     And  so  it' 
was  plain  to  me. 

Jobez  said  he  hated  to  ask  for  it,  but 
would  like  to  borrow  ten  dollars. 

Just  then,  I  said,  I  could  not  accom- 
modate him,  but  in  two  or  three  days 
would  go  down  to  Portland  and  cash  a 
check  I  had  ;  then  I  would  have  it.  I 
had  some  letters  to  write  and  went  up- 
stairs, but  I  gave  him  a  couple  of  cigars, 
saying  that  I  might  not  be  down  again 
for  hours. 

Now  I  carry  a  complete  carpet  sack, — 
in  it,  writing  materials,  crayons,  red  and 
black,  sulphur,  and  other  things  ;  and 
they  were  scattered  about  in  my  room 
as  I  wrote.  While  I  was  writing,  the 
window  was  open,  and  the  beautiful  girl, 
who  does  not  figure  in  the  case,  was 
dancing  through  the  blackberry  vines 
like  a  veritable  madcap,  picking  the  ber- 
ries and  singing  love  songs.  While  Mad- 
cap does  not  figure,  neither  does  this, — 
that  an  occasional  slip  of  writing  fell 
from  my  window  into  the  blackberry 
garden  below ;  more  singing  and  some 
laughter,  none  of  which  figures. 

There  had  been  so  much  dancing,  rap- 
ping, slate  writing,  and  spirit  invoking, 
that  I  wanted  very  much  a  more  definite 
demonstration  of  the  spirits  at  the  se- 
ances ;  and  so  I  spent  all  the  afternoon 
trying  to  get  en  rapport.  That  night 
there  was  an  early  meeting,  and  a  full 
attendance  of  spirits  embodied,  disem- 
bodied, and  one  or  more,  as  I  believe, 
regular  devils.  I  took  the  precaution  to 
leave  my  door  shut,  but  unlocked,  and 
the  wicket  open,  so  that  the  familiar  dis- 
embodied could  creep  through.  I  went 
to  the  circle  direct  from  my  room,  feel- 
ing myself  to  be  in  perfect  condition  of 
receptivity  for  whatever  might  be  com- 
municated. 

The  wild-eyed  widow  was  there,  smil- 
ing sweetly  on  me ;  the  old  woman  was 
there,  smiling  sweetly  on  Jobez ;  and 
Jobez  was  there,  smiling  sweetly  on  the 
old  woman.  There  was  a  spiritual  sweet- 
ness in  the  very  air.  It  was  going  to  be 
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a  big  night,  I  knew  ;  for  I  could  feel  the 
spirits  fingering  about  my  nerves,  even 
before  I  sat  down. 

Jobez  was  dressed  in  a  fine  old-fash- 
ioned swallow  tail,  and  he  looked  neat  as 
he  made  an  opening  speech,  about  how 
"  the  new  convert  intended  in  the  near 
future  to  build  a  .Spiritual  Institute, 
which  should  be  the  pride  of  the  whole 
Coast."  The  old  woman  added  that  "it 
was  an  honor  to  their  circle  to  have  so 
important  an  accession."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  old  stock  dances,  slate  writing, 
and  spirit  invoking.  Then  some  things 
beneath  our  feet  popped  like  crackers 
or  torpedoes. 

Suddenly,  just  at  that  moment,  two 
shots  were  fired  into  the  seance  room 
from  the  open  wicket  of  my  room,  and 
the  wicket  slammed  shut ;  while  a  shrill 
voice  cried  "  Disband  !  Disband  !  " 

Shrieks  of  terror  from  the  sister  spir- 
itualists followed  ;  the  old  woman  fell  in 
a  dead  faint.  Jobez,  I,  and  another  man, 
grew  white  with  fear,  stammering  out, 
"  What  in  the  world  is  it  ?  "  and  like  ex- 
pressions. 

Then  I  drew  my  revolver,  and  asked 
Jobez  to  take  it  and  shoot  through  the 
door  panels  into  the  room. 

He  would  not,  neither  would  the  other 
man ;  so  I  put  it  back  into  my  pocket, 
and  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked. 
"That  beats  me!"  said  I.  "There's 
the  key,  and  I  left  it  unlocked." 

I  unlocked  the  door, —  but  I  could  not 
push  it  open.  Evidently  it  was  bolted 
within. 

I  ran  down  the  stairs  calling  on  Jobez 
to  follow.  He  did  so  by  the  back  way. 
My  window  was  open,  and  smoke  and 
the  smell  of  sulphur  poured  from  it. 

It  took  us  several  minutes  to  get  a 
ladder  to  ascend  to  the  window,  and  I 
did  it,  revolver  in  hand.  I  found  no  one 
within.  A  new  bolt  was  on  the  door, 
the  door  bolted,  and  a  crucible  of  burn- 
ing sulphur — the  fumes  nearly  suffo- 
cating in  density  —  was  at  the  far  side 
of  the  room. 


I  opened  the  door  into  the  seance 
room,  and  found  the  ladies  fted.  Then 
I  procured  a  light,  and  —  Jobez  having 
then  climbed  the  ladder — we  searched 
carefully  the  interior  of  the  room. 

My  carpet  sack  was  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents, the  articles  lying  all  about  the 
room  ;  but  upon  each  one  was  a  little 
drop  of  pulverized  sulphur,  while  the  A. 
J.  Davis  book  was  lying  on  the  floor  half 
consumed.  On  the  white  plastered  wall 
were  these  sentences  in  large  black  and 
red  letters  :  "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord."  "  Thou  fool,  this 
night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thec." 
"  Every  knee  shall  bozu,  and  every  tongue 
confess  that "  The  last  was  not  fin- 
ished 

On  my  writing  table  lay  a  two-barreled 
pistol,  the  barrels  empty,  but  still  warm. 

As  the  old  woman  had  managed  to 
recover  and  return,  I  offered  her  the 
half-burned  Davis  book.  She  would  not 
touch  it ;  so  I  threw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow, whence  I  had  thrown  the  crucible 
upon  first  entering  the  room. 

That  night  I  barricaded  my  window, 
slept  on  my  arms  like  a  soldier,  and  next 
morning  packed  my  grip  early  and  start- 
ed for  Portland. 

Just  as  I  got  aboard  the  boat,  Jobez 
come  down  the  bank.  I  looked  at  his 
finger, —  the  ring  was  not  there.  He 
looked  at  my  finger,  —  the  ring  was  not 
there.  Where  was  the  ring?  But  I 
took  compassion  on  poor  Jobez,  threw 
•him  two  extra  fine  Havanas,  and  said 
farewell. 

Madcap  —  who  does  not  figure  in  the 
story  — about  a  month  later  severed  her- 
self from  the  old  woman,  who  was  the 
girl's  second  stepmother,  came  down  to 
Portland,  married  the  story-teller,  and 
conveyed  him  to  San  Francisco  on  a 
wedding  trip.  One  day  she  drew  from 
her  trunk  a  rope  ladder,  a  package  of 
sulphur,  some  red  and  black  crayon,  and 
a  plain  gold  ring. 

"Where  in  time  did  you  get  those 
things  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"  Spirits,"  she  answered,  "  spirits. 
They  wer$  materialized  right  into  my 
trunk." 

When  I  tell  the  reader  that  Madcap 
and  I  are  staid  Congregationalists,  mem- 
bers of  the  body  here  in  San  Francisco, 
the  story  may  be  believed  to  be  true. 


And  let  me  add  that  the  Bible  quota- 
tions brought  forth  fruit.  A  genuine 
work  of  grace  soon  followed,  numbering 
scores  regenerated,  among  them,  the  old 
woman  and  the  wild-eyed  widow.  Jobez, 
I  regret  to  say,  had  gone  back  to  Men- 
dota.  That  was  ten  years  ago. 

Duane  Morley. 


A   DREAM   CITY. 

I  DREAMED  of  thee,  my  Soul,  last  night ; 

The  idiot  void  grew  sane  and  sage ; 
The  gloom  became  a  missal  bright ; 

The  empty  air  a  pictured  page. 

I  dreamed  of  thee  when  faint  and  sick, 

'Twixt  trance  and  sleep  I   sat  at  gaze ; 

And  all  the  lifeless  night  grew  quick 
With  oracles  and  phantom  plays. 

I  dreamed  I  wandered  up  and  down, 

By  flood  and  forest,  shrine  and  mart, 

By  mead  and  desert,  holt  and  town, 

In  search  of  Freedom's  sacred  heart. 

And  oft  I  tossed  on  beds  of  pain, 

Oft  shrank  beneath  the  wintry  gust, 
And  groaning,  wore  the  felon's  chain, 
And  weeping,  shared  the  beggar's  crust. 
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And  came  unto  a  city  vast, 

Wed  like  old  Venice  with  the  seas  ; 

With  smoking  shaft,  and  bannered  mast 
Thickset  along  her  mighty  quays. 

The  throne  was  planted  on  the  steep, 

And  either  way  she  stretched  a  hand, 

Her  left  towards  the  laughing  deep, 

Her  right  towards  the  laughing  land. 

Her  lap  was  full  as  it  could  hold, 

Her  shoulders  shocked  with  gifts  divine, 

She  scattered  broadcast  grapes  and  gold, 
Olive  and  orange,  corn  and  wine. 

And  none  might  walk  her  streets  in  dread; 

None  might  be  hunted,  scourged,  betrayed ; 
The  wretched  and  oppressed  were  fed, 

The  exile  was  no  more  afraid. 

I  dreamed  she  flung  her  arms  abroad 
To  men  of  every  tribe  and  tongue ; 

And  offered  all  the  wares  of   God, — 

Freedom  for  bondage,  right  for  wrong. 

I  dreamed  men's  hearts  no  more  were  drawn 
To  vain  display,  to  wealth  and  might ; 

The  pinks  of  a  diviner  dawn 

Charged  the  swart  visage  of  the  night. 

I  dreamed  the  fire  of  lust  was  spent, 

And  told  the  weary  tale  of  sin, 
I  dreamed  that  mercy's  gates  unbent 

And  all  the  flock  was  gathered  in. 

From  all  the  paths  of  thorn  and  shard, 
The  people  came  towards  the  light, 

The  lamb  was  equal  with  the  pard, 

The  black  sheep  jostled  with  the  white. 

And  all  the  scarlet  hands  were  washed, 

And  all  their  brows  were  bound  with  bay, 

Aud  all  their  leaden  foreheads  dashed 
With  splendors  of  the  springing  day. 

I  dreamed  together  at  the  feast 

Were  set  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
The  skeptic  West,  the  Yogi  East, 

Had  mingled  wine  and  broken  bread. 
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I  dreamed  God's  flaming  heart  by  night 
Came  into  man's  foul  earth  again, 

The  town  was  fired  with  inward  light, 

God's  angels  walked  the  streets  with  men. 

I  dreamed  I  dared  to  come  anear 

The  shrine,  though  I  was  foul  within 

With  bitter  laughter,  slavish  fear, 

With  barren  hope,  and  secret  sin. 

Dared  reach  to  seize  the  prize  —  alack! 

When  sudden  from  the  dark  unknown 
There  came  a  hand  that  dashed  me  back, 

There  fell  a  bolt  that  struck  me  down. 

And  with  that  buffet  I  awoke. 

I  see  that  city  not  again  ; 
Twas  but  a  wraith  of  phosphor  smoke, 

A  sparkling  vapor  of  the  brain, 

A  bubble  world,  a  rainbowed  film, 

Blown  from  the  spirit's  yearning  lips ; 

A  meteor  from  that  ether  realm 

Which  our  thick  nights  of  sense  eclipse. 

I  woke  defamed,  outcast,  oppressed, 

By  man  and  nature  burdened  down ; 

It  was  black  midnight  in  my  breast, 

Black  midnight  in  the  stranger's  town. 

I  woke  imperfect,  lapsed,  unclean, 

Those  sibyl  leaves  are  dark  to  me ; 

I  know  not  what  my  dream  may  mean, 
I  only  know — I  dreamed  of  thee. 


[May., 


Walter  Kelley. 
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THE  FARMERS'  ALLIANCE  CONSIDERED. 


THIRD  parties  have  never  had  long  ex- 
istence in  the  American  republic.  The 
Anti-Masonic  party  was  successful  in 
only  one  State,  —  Vermont,  —  and  that 
was  due  to  the  dislike  of  the  other  can- 
didates quite  as  much  as  to  the  favor  of 
the  Anti-Mason  Wirt.  It  in  no  respect 
affected  the  general  result.  In  the  pres- 
idential contest  of  1844,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  republi9,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  party  caused  the  di- 
version of  the  electoral  vote  by  which 
the  President  was  elected.  The  Aboli- 
tion party  ticket  received  votes  in  only 
a  few  of  the  States,  mainly  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York ;  but  in  New  York 
the  abolition  vote  of  nearly  16,000  for 
Birney,  the  candidate  of  that  party,  cast 
almost  entirely  by  voters  who  abhorred 
slavery  and  denounced  Democracy,  en- 
abled James  K.  Polk  to  his  majority  of 
5,000  over  Henry  Clay,  and  gave  him  the 
election.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
cities  and  chief  towns  of  the  Empire 
State  the  vote  for  Birney  was  insignifi- 
cant. It  was  in  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties that  it  was  made  formidable.  The 
ticket  did  not  prevail  in  a  single  State, 
—  it  was  largest  in  New  York,  —  yet  it 
defeated  Henry  Clay  and  made  Mr.  Polk 
the  President, and  the  Democratic  party 
again  dominant.  The  farmers  of  New 
England,  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  of  Illinois,  of  New 
Jersey  and  Michigan,  —  in  all  of  which 
Birney  received  less  than  63,000  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  about  3,000,000  votes  in 
the  twenty-six  States  of  the  Union,  — 
were  the  voters  who  turned  the  tide  of 
victory  from  the  Whigs  and  Henry  Clay 
to  the  Democrats  and  James  K.  Polk. 

It  was  in  1844  that  the  Native  Ameri- 
can party  appeared  in  local  form  in  sev- 
eral of  the  States,  but  it  prevailed  only 
in  the  large  cities  and  had  small  follovv- 
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ing  in  the  farming  regions.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  it  achieved  tem- 
porary domination.  It  had  neither  the 
numerical  force  nor  the  spread  in  States 
to  make  a  National  ticket.  It  elected 
to  the  twenty-ninth  Congress  six  Rep- 
resentatives,—  four  from  New  York  and 
two  from  Philadelphia.  It  had  not  a  sin- 
gle United  States  senator  to  its  sup- 
port. After  one  year  of  local  power  it 
disappeared  as  an  organized  party.  A 
fatal  error,  besides  its  proscription  of 
alien  born  citizens,  was  its  more  vindic- 
tive proscription  of  Roman  Catholics, 
as  it  included  native-born  the  same  as 
citizens  of  alien  birth,  and  was  palpably 
a  violation  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
freedom  of  conscience  in  religious  wor- 
ship and  belief,  as  it  was  abhorrent  to  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  land.  The  Na- 
tive American  organization  had  exist- 
ence only  in  th  e  large  cities.  The  farm- 
ers generally  frowned  upon  it.  Without 
them  it  could  obtain  neither  strength 
nor  prominence.  The  one  spasmodic 
effort  to  success  exhausted  its  vitality, 
and  it  went  to  pieces,  leaving  barely  the 
leaven  which  ten  years  afterwards  pro- 
duced the  secret  organization  known  as 
the  Know  Nothing  Party. 

The  National  Democratic  convention 
of  1844,  at  Baltimore,  by  the  defeat  of 
Van  Buren  at  the  instigation  of  General 
Cass,  wrought  by  the  application  of  the 
two-thirds  rule  in  making  the  nomina- 
tion, and  the  final  selection  of  Polk, 
caused  the  disaffection  in  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  North,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  organization  of  the  party 
which  held  convention  at  Buffalo  in 
August,  1848,  adopted  a  platform  which 
proclaimed  "  Eree  soil,  free  speech,  free 
labor,  and  free  men,"  and  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charles  Erancis 
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Adams  presidential  candidates.  The  de- 
feat of  General  Cass  and  the  election  of 
General  Taylor  was  the  consequence  of 
the  Buffalo  convention.  In  New  York 
Van  Buren  received  a  larger  vote  than 
Cass,  and  the  electoral  vote  was  cast  for 
Taylor,  which  made  him  the  President. 
The  farmers  of  New  York  gave  the  votes 
that  defeated  Cass.  Albany  and  the 
city  of  New  York  cast  a  small  vote  for 
Van  Buren,  but  in  the  strong  agricul- 
tural counties  Van  Buren  led  Cass  by 
considerable  majorities.  The  vote  of 
the  farmers,  as  against  the  vote  of  the 
cities,  made  the  victory  for  the  Whigs 
and  General  Taylor,  and  cast  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  under  General  Cass  into 
defeat.  There  was  no  expectation  of 
the  election  of  Van  Buren.  It  was,  con- 
sequently, the  virtual  success  of  the 
third  party,  organized  for  the  occasion, 
and  in  that  light  the  result  bore  with  it 
significant  admonition  and  an  important 
lesson  to  the  two  great  parties  of  the 
republic.  In  the  fifteen  free  States  of 
the  North,  out  of  a  total  vote  of  over 
2,000,000,  Van  Buren  received  above 
291,000  votes, — mainly  the  votes  cast  by 
farmers. 

The  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Whig 
party  in  1852,  with  General  Scott  as  its 
candidate  for  President,  and  the  sweep- 
ing victory  of  the  united  Democracy 
with  General  Pierce  as  the  party  leader, 
restored  the  Democratic  party  to  power. 
The  Whig  party  disbanded,  and  passed 
out  of  existence  into  history.  Demo- 
cratic domination  continued  during  the 
presidency  of  Pierce,  and  the  election  of 
James  Buchanan,  in  1856,  gave  the  party 
fresh  lease  of  power.  A  new  party, 
called  by  its  organizers  the  Republican 
party,  made  its  first  appearance  in  na- 
tional politics.  General  Fremont,  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  the  first  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  son-in-law  of 
Senator  Benton,  was  the  Republican 
candidatefcr  President.  The  third  party 
of  the  campaign  was  the  combination  or- 
ganization of  old  Whigs  and  Know 


Nothings,  whose  candidates  were  Mil- 
lard  Fillmore,  a  New  York  Whig,  and 
Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  a  Tennessee 
Democrat,  the  adopted  son  of  General 
Jackson.  Maryland  was  the  only  State 
which  cast  the  electoral  vote  for  Fill- 
more.  On  the  popular  vote,  Fillmore 
was  lowest.  In  the  Northern  States, 
Fremont  had  a  large  majority,  but  the 
vote  of  the  Southern  States  was  over- 
whelmingly Democratic,  and  the  popu- 
lar vote  of  the  entire  Union  showed  a 
majority  of  nearly  half  a  million  voters 
for  Buchanan  and  Democracy  over  Fre- 
mont and  Republicanism.  Eleven  of 
the  sixteen  free  States  of  the  North  cast 
for  Fremont  over  100,000  votes  more 
than  for  James  Buchanan.  All  of  them 
had  been  Democratic  States.  Less  than 
400,000  votes  were  cast  in  these  States 
for  Fillmore.  In  the  slave  States  of  the 
South,  Buchanan  led  Fremont  nearly 
six  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  Fill- 
more  got  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand 
votes  more  than  Fremont  in  the  same 
States.  In  the  grand  aggregate,  how- 
ever, the  new  party  polled  half  a  million 
votes  in  excess  of  the  third  party,  and 
with  that  election  the  Know  Nothing 
party  passed  out  of  existence.  The  new 
Republican  party,  on  the  contrary,  grew 
in  popularity,  and  advanced  to  the-con- 
trol  of  many  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  American  party  of  Fillmore  did  not 
enlist  the  support  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  particularly  of  the  North,  and 
it  disappeared  with  the  election  of  Bu- 
chanan. The  new  Republican  party  was 
largely  composed  of  farmers,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery, — 
Whigs  and  Democrats  alike.  The  early 
organization  bore  a  large  contingent  of 
the  men  who  had  been  prominent  in  the 
free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  and  free 
men  movement  of  1848,  and  these,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Northern  Whigs, 
constituted  the  great  party  which  won 
the  way  to  the  control  of  the  government 
in  the  momentous  campaign  of  1860, 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President.  It 
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was  the  party  of  the  farmers  and  of  the 
people  of  the  North.  New  York  City 
cast  30,000  majority  against  Lincoln, 
but  the  vote  of  the  State  showed  up- 
wards of  50,000  majority  for  him.  It  was 
the  vote  of  the  farmers  against  the  vote 
of  the  cities. 

Since  1860  no  third  party  organization 
has  come  before  the  country,  of  national 
character,  worthy  of  more  than  local 
attention,  or  of  any  consideration  except 
in  atfew  States.  The  Greenback  party, 
the  Prohibition  party,  and  other  sporadic 
and  tentative  organizations,  have  gone 
through  the  common  play  of  national 
conventions  and  presidential  nomina- 
tions ;  but  none  of  them  have  succeeded 
in  any  campaign,  unless  it  was  to  affect 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  closely 
contested  by  the  two  great  parties.  In 
States,  however,  a  third  party  has  mate- 
rially changed  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  the  impression  is  gradually  making 
lodgment  in  the  guidance  and  manage- 
.ment  of  both  the  established  parties  that 
it  is  wisdom,  as  it  is  policy,  to  consider 
the  demands  of  every  formidable  body 
of  citizens,  in  respect  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic interest,  to  the  abatement  of  public 
evils,  and  the  remedy  of  grave  abuses. 
The  theory  of  our  system  of  government 
is  that  the  people  shall  rule.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  is  mainly  the  case  that  the 
party  managers  actually  rule,  and  that 
they  so  manage  that  the  people  have  no 
alternative  but  acquiescence,  conformity 
to  the  prescribed  order,  or  the  degree  of 
remonstrance  which  is  akin  to  revolt, 
and  has  its  opportunity  at  the  polls,  to 
remove  from  place  and  power  those  be- 
lieved to  be  incapable  and  unworthy,  and 
to  install  the  chosen  of  the  people  in  the 
sound  administration  of  public  affairs. 

The  history  of  the  republic,  from  the 
period  of  colonial  condition,  through  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  and  the  early  con- 
federation, until  the  formation  of  the 
Union  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  ever  since,  establishes  the  patriot- 
ism, the  fealty,  and  the  unvarying  devo- 


tion of  the  yeomanry  to  the  country  and 
the  government, — of  farmers  bred  to  the 
soil,  deliberative  in  methods  and  reso- 
lute in  action.  Lexington  and  Concord 
were  the  early  demonstration  of  the 
spirit  which  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the 
American  yeomanry.  From  Bunker 
Hill  to  Yorktownit  was  maintained  and 
more  signally  demonstrated.  At  Valley 
Forge  was  its  most  earnest  proof  and 
invincible  determination.  During  all  the 
years  of  peace,  from  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  until  the  burst  of  the  Civil 
War,  in  kindred  manner  and  patriotic 
spirit,  the  yeomanry  of  the  republic 
evinced  their  fealty  and  devotion, 
through  every  mutation,  through  every 
emergency.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
Union  the  yeomanry  have  been  the  bul- 
wark and  the  mainstay  of  the  govern- 
ment. Through  every  change  of  party, 
through  every  mutation  of  administra- 
tion, the  sound  sense  and  firm  judgment 
of  the  yeomanry  have  prevailed,  to  the 
better  advancement  of  the  republic. 
They  are  the  producers  of  the  country. 
Products  to  the  producers  are  as  children 
to  the  parents.  As  the  country  prospers 
they  prosper.  Should  adversity  befall, 
the  burden  rests  heavier  upon  them  : 
capital  prefers  to  take  wings  and  fly 
away  on  the  approach  of  a  menacing 
power.  The  possessor  of  the  soil  is 
anchored  to  his  home,  and  does  sturdy 
battle  against  every  encroachment.  He 
abides  with  his  country,  and  is  always 
ready  and  ardent  in  its  defense,  enthu- 
siastic and  determined  in  its  means  to 
greater  glory.  He  is  inspired  to  deeper 
contemplation  of  public  affairs,  and  is 
animated  by  thorough  earnestness  in  his 
rule  of  action  in  the  manifestation  of  his 
pure  devotion.  The  utmost  good  for  his 
country  and  for  all  who  have  home  in  it, 
is  his  steadfast  study,  his  controlling 
line  of  action. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  farmers  —the 
yeomanry  of  the  republic  —  have  never 
contributed  aid  or  comfort  to  the  politi- 
cal organizations  which  proscribed  eith- 
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er  race  or  religion.  But  in  every  in- 
stance wherein  the  rights  and  benefits 
of  all  were  involved,  they  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  and  that  cause  has  never  failed. 
The  farmers  supplied  the  members  and 
cast  the  votes  which  made  it  successful, 
—  in  broad  Jeffersonian  republicanism 
against  centralizing  Federalism  ;  in  sus- 
taining the  war  of  1812;  in  the  move- 
ment to  take  from  the  United  States 
Bank  of  Nick  Biddle  the  control  of 
national  finances;  in  the  greater  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  eradication  of 
slavery ;  and  in  the  mighty  struggle 
which  restored  and  recemented  the  Un- 
ion. The  national  cemeteries  and  coun- 
try burial  places  silently  attest  that  the 
faithful  yeomanry  of  the  land  freely  sac- 
rificed life  in  the  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  republic  indissoluble  and  inde- 
structible, as  its  founders  had  planned. 
Although  the  farmers  outnumber  any 
any  other  class  in  the  substantial  and 
voting  strength  of  the  country,  they 
develop  not  the  spirit  of  domination,  or 
show  desire  to  control.  In  the  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  States  and  of  the 
republic,  the  farmers  have  generally 
small  representation  in  comparison  with 
their  numbers.  This  demonstrates  their 
disposition  to  confide  to  other  classes 
the  management  of  public  affairs.  But 
when  occasion  demands  that  the  farmers 
must  act  in  harmony  for  the  vindication 
of  their  rights  and  protection  of  their 
interests,  their  combined  power  over- 
comes whichever  of  the  great  parties 
they  oppose,  and  gives  victory  to  the 
party  they  favor.  It  is  an  admonition 
that  parties  have  learned  to  heed.  Third 
parties  are  sometimes  as  ocean  priva- 
teers which  attack  every  flag  that  will 
not  yield  them  tribute. 

Next  year  will  occur  another  presi- 
dential election.  The  controlling  issue 
of  the  tariff,  which  determined  the  elec- 
tion in  1888,  will  not  again  be  the  trum- 
pet blast  of  the  campaign.  New  issues 
will  be  presented.  Already  public  sen- 
timent is  forecasting  the  nature  of  the 


campaign.  The  general  impression  is 
that  it  will  not  be  a  contest  upon  latitu- 
dinal lines  between  the  States  of  the 
North  and  the  States  of  the  South  ;  but 
that  it  will  instead  be  fought  upon  lon- 
gitudinal lines  between  the  States  east 
of  the  Alleghanies  and  the  States  west- 
ward to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  northern 
lakes,  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Among  the  new  issues  to 
command  in  the  campaign,  that  ctmi- 
monly  known  as  the  Silver  question  will 
have  leading  place.  Another  important 
issue  will  be  that  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction in  Congress  of  the  bill  to  author- 
ize the  government  to  make  loans  upon 
lands  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent 
per  annum.  It  is  known  as  the  Farm- 
ers' Loan  bill.  In  broad  description,  it 
enables  farmers  to  borrow  money  from 
the  government  upon  their  lands,  esti- 
mated at  one  half  the  assessed  value  for 
the  purpose  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  cent  per  annum,  on  terms  that 
shall  exempt  them  from  hurried  forced 
sale  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  property  in 
event  of  inability,  by  reason  of  misfor- 
tune or  calamity,  fully  to  acquit  the  in- 
debtedness,— the  contingencies  incurred 
in  borrowing  money  upon  mortgage  from 
banks  or  individuals,  with  the  property 
rated  at  one  fourth  its  actual  value,  and 
with  rates  of  interest  from  seven  to  ten 
per  cent  per  annum,  equal  to  or  in  ex- 
cess of  the  yearly  profits  of  the  land.  It 
is  the  argument  and  contention  of  the 
farmers  that  the  farming  interests  of 
the  country  are  entitled  equally  with 
the  banking  interests  to  the  care  and 
aid  of  the  government.  In  numbers  the 
farmers  much  exceed  any  other  class  of 
citizens.  In  valuation  the  farming  prop- 
erty, in  lands  alone,  is  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  real  estate  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  republic.  The  value  of 
the  yearly  products  and  of  farm  improve- 
ments and  machinery  augments  the  to- 
tal to  one  third  of  the  entire  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  as  it  appears  from 
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statistics  of  assessment.  It  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  railroads  and  manufac- 
tories combined.  It  largely  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  whole  yield  of  all  the  mines 
in  the  country.  Farming  is  the  sub- 
stantial wealth  and  chief  industry  of  the 
country.  It  does  more  fhan  any  other 
to  create  and  promote  commerce,  sus- 
tain other  industries,  and  maintain  the 
government.  It  should  enjoy  the  fos- 
tering protection  of  the  government. 
The  government  loans  money  to  capi- 
talists to  create  national  banks,  at  one 
per  cent  per  annum  upon  its  own  bonds, 
and  these  in  the  c.ourseof  business  make 
loans  to  farmers  upon  their  lands,  esti- 
mated at  one  fourth  their  actual  value, 
at  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  The  lands 
originally  passed  from  the  government 
to  the  farmers,  who  have  redeemed  them 
from  wilderness  and  unproductiveness 
to  fertility  and  wealth  of  products.  There 
cannot  be  better  or  safer  security  for 
government  loans  than  upon  farming- 
lands.  There  is  no  other  class  of  citizens 
or  species  of  property  that  can  equally 
come  into  the  rivalry  of  asking  for  loans 
from  the  government.  To  loan  money 
to  the  national  banks,  with  its  own  bonds 
in  its  own  vaults  to  secure  the  payment, 
is  not  better  security  than  it  would  be 
to  loan  money  upon  the  lands  it  sold  to 
the  farmers,  estimated  at  one  half  their 
real  value,  and  duly  secured  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  loan.  The  government 
loans,  in  effect,  $100,000  to  the  banks 
upon  the  deposit  of  $90,000  of  its  own 
bonds.  The  farmers'  contention  is  that 
the  government  should,  in  effect,  make 
loans  of  say  $100  upon  lands  actually 
worth  $200.  With  the  banks  the  rate 
of  interest  is,  virtually,  one  per  cent. 
The  measure  advocated  by  the  farmers 
contemplates  loans  to  the  farmers  at 
two  per  cent. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  late 
congress  by  Senator  Stanford  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Finance  Committee  of  that 
body,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  chair- 
man, reported  it  back  adversely.  Sena- 


tor Sherman  strongly  opposed  it.  Both 
senators  are  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
gold  standard,  and  antagonistic  to  silver 
coinage. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  is  the  title  of 
an  organization  sprung  into  existence 
within  the  past  year.  Its  aim  and  pur- 
pose is  to  make  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment which  are  considered  essential,  and 
in  fair  protection  of  the  farming  inter- 
est in  every  portion  of  the  country. 
Former  party  associations  are  disregard- 
ed in  the  make-up  of  the  organization. 
It  is  not  peculiar  to  any  section  of  the 
Union.  It  has  following  and  strength 
in  the  South  and  in  the  North,  and  is 
obtaining  lodgment  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West.  Already  it  has  elected  a  gover- 
nor and  chosen  a  United  States  sena- 
tor in  South  Carolina  ;  another  senator 
in  Kansas,  and  is  developing  power  in 
Iowa,  in  the  Dakotas,  and  throughout 
the  West.  It  is  enlisting  recruits  in 
Washington  and  Montana,  in  Oregon 
and  Idaho,  and  there  are  visible  signs 
that  before  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion it  will  be  formidable  in  California. 
The  Farmers'  Loan  bill,  as  it  is  general- 
ly called,  appears  to  find  particular  favor 
with  the  organization  in  every  portion 
of  the  country.  It  has  awakened  the 
farmers  to  a  sense  of  their  own  import- 
ance as  a  class  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
management  of  the  government.  If  the 
bankers  are  specially  favored  by  the  gov- 
ernment, why  should  not  fair  measure  of 
government  aid  be  allotted  to  the  farm- 
ers ?  It  is  a  question  not  to  be  answered 
unless  in  the  affirmative,  without  special 
argument  or  sophistry.  In  time  of  war, 
money  is  unquestionably  material  as  the 
"  sinews  "  of  war  ;  but  they  are  the  reso- 
lute hearts  and  unfailing  arms  of  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country  which  win  the 
victories  upon  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the 
farmers  think  that  in  time  of  peace  there 
should  be  a  fair  distribution  of  benefits 
as  well  as  of  honors.  In  the  past  they 
have  willingly  and  generously  awarded 
the  honors  and  largely  the  fruits  to 
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others,  and  have  been  content  .to  await 
the  accounts  of  stewardship  and  pro- 
nounce the  commendation,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant."  They 
find  that  their  trust  has  been  disre- 
garded, their  confidence  much  abused. 
Money,  improperly  used,  is  the  control- 
ling power,  and  the  seats  in  high  places, 
the  same  as  seats  for  Patti's  performan- 
ces, are  obtained  by  the  bidders  who  will 
pay  the  most.  Monopolies,  therefore, 
rule  ;  the  farmer  has  no  monopoly  to 
put  upon  the  market,  and  consequently 
he  is  made  the  creature  of  monopolies. 
One  must  be  on  top  or  underneath. 
Trusts,  combines,  and  every  manner  of 
device  to  fleece,  and. squeeze,  and  extort 
from  the  mass,  and  to  profit  and  enrich 
the  few,  are  the  customs  of  the  period  ; 
and  as  the  farmer  is  the  readiest,  the 
most  willing,  and  most  profitable  victim, 
he  is  made  the  principal  object  of  the 
ravenous  pack.  The  millions  pressed 
from  the  vast  wealth  of  all  the  people  in- 
to the  huge  vats  of  the  few  impoverish 
the  farmer  and  exhaust  his  resources  as 
years  roll.  He  has  labored  assiduously 
and  managed  faithfully,  but  the  current 
is  against  him,  and  now  he  must  make 
a  final  effort  to  keep  afloat  or  sink.  He 
appeals  to  the  government.  He  knows 
it  has  aided  the  banker,  who  was  in  no 
need.  He  is  in  pressing  need.  He  has 
paid  taxes  and  contributed  support 
to  the  government  much  beyond  any- 
thing the  banker  has  yielded.  There  is 
more  than  equity  and  equal  justice  in 
his  appeal.  Shall  the  result  be  that  his 
application-  is  denied,  and  that  of  the 
banker  is  satisfied  ?  Must  he  then  be 
forced  to  go  to  the  banker,  and  from  him 
obtain  the  loan  that  will  certainly  ex- 
haust his  only  resources  in  the  event  of 
a  poor  harvest,  upon  the  harsh  terms  of 
paying  to  the  banker  ten  per  cent  for 
the  money  which  the  banker  borrowed 
of  the  government  at  one  per  cent,  and 
thus  to  hazard  his  farm,  actually  worth 
$5,000,  to  secure  the  loan  of  $1,000  upon 
iron-clad  mortgage  ?  This  is  the  way  in 


which  the  farmer  ponders  the  situation. 
Argument  is  unequal  to  his  convince- 
ment  that  all  this  is  right ;  no  sophistry 
can  divert  his  conclusion.  He  is  bent 
upon  the  reform  that  shall  correct  the 
wrong,  and  establish  equality,  fair  deal- 
ing, and  justice. 

This  is  a  main  feature  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  It  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  party  that 
foretokens  material  power  in  the  next 
presidential  election.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Free  Soil  party,  which  ulti- 
mately developed  into  the  Republican 
party,  no  political  organization  started 
as  a  third  party  has  ever  succeeded  in  a 
national  election,  —  barely  in  a  single 
State.  They  were  the  farmers  of  the 
country  who  made  the  Free  Soil  party 
formidable.  They  are  the  farmers  of 
the  country  who  are  rallying  to  the  new 
organization.  Cyclones  are  winds  of 
terrific  fury  and  of  instant  force,  which 
sweep  everything  in  their  way.  Third 
parties  are  a  kind  of  political  cyclone, 
which  have  similar  effect, —  as  Know 
Nothingism  in  California  in  1855,  an^ 
Kearneyism  in  San  Francisco  and  other 
counties  in  1879.  The  farmers  of  the 
country  are  not  of  the  nature  of  cy- 
clones. They  are  patient,  and  slow  to 
move ;  but  once  roused  to  action,  they 
press  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
design.  They  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  ; 
they  cannot  be  thwarted.  To  the  men- 
ace of  Themistocles  to  the  Adrians  that 
he  had  brought  two  gods  with  him,  Per- 
suasion and  Force,  the  resolute  Adrians 
responded  that  they  had  also  two  great 
gods  on  their  side,  Poverty  and  Despair, 
who  forbade  them  to  satisfy  him.  There 
is  something  in  the  lesson  for  either  of 
the  two  great  parties  to  learn.  It  is  a 
pertinent  suggestion,  that  out  of  the 
nettle  danger,  the  flower  safety  should 
be  plucked.  Each  of  the  great  parties 
will  be  wise  to  adopt  it.  They  are  in  the 
dilemma  of  the  man  who  said  of  his  wife 
there  was  no  living  with  her  or  without 
her.  Neither  party  can  march  to  vie- 
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tory  without  the  farmers  in  the  line  ; 
neither  party  can  expect  to  have  the 
farmers  with  it,  unless  their  rightful  re- 
quests are  heeded  and  their  just  require- 
ments shall  be  satisfied.  He  was  a  sa- 
gacious Prime  Minister  of  England  who 


adopted  the  sound  demands  of  the  large 
body  of  earnest  commoners  of  the  realm 
in  respect  to  redress  of  grievances,  be- 
cause unbearable,  and  thereby  won 
greater  favor  to  himself,  and  rescued  his 
party  from  threatened  inglorious  defeat. 

5.  R. 


THE  EAGLE'S  NEST. 


IN  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the 
South  Yuba  River  dashes  and  boils 
down  through  a  tremendous  canon  for 
a  distance  of  many  miles.  Everywhere 
from  the  town  of  Washington  upward 
the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  north  and  south,  rise  to  such  a 
height  that  one  must  "look  twice"  to 
see  their  tops.  But  down  near  Wash- 
ington the  inclosing  mountains  are  not 
vertical,  as  are  the  walls  of  rock  up 
where  the  river  breaks  down  from  the 
main  range  of  the  high  Sierras.  Up 
there  the  waters  of  the  river  thunder 
along  between  perpendicular  walls  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height. 

It  is  above  this  mighty  canon  that  the 
waters  of  the  river  were,  in  the  early 
days,  turned  into  what  was  then  known 
as  Kidd's  Ditch, —  I  suppose  the  same 
that  is  now  called  the  South  Yuba  Canal. 
In  constructing  this  ditch  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  through  the  canon  a  large 
flume.  This  flume  had  to  be  carried 
along  the  vertical  south  wall  of  the  can- 
on for  a  great  distance,  at  a  height,  in 
place's,  of  from  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  top  of  the  wall,  from 
which  at  several  points  lumber  and  tim- 
ber were  lowered  by  means  of  ropes. 

The  flume  was  supported  on  iron 
brackets,  holes  for  which  were  drilled  in 
the  face  of  the  cliff  by  men  suspended 


on  platforms  like  those  used  by  house- 
painters.  These  platforms  were  lowered 
from  above  by  means  of  a  strongly  an- 
chored windlass.  To  construct  a  flume 
thus  in  mid-air  was  a  costly  and  perilous 
work,  but  for  gold  men  will  venture  all 
things, —  even  life. 

The  men  working  on  the  flume  in 
time  became  accustomed  to, the  dizzy 
height,  and  indifferent  to  the  dangers 
that  beset  them.  In  the  whole  work  on- 
ly two  or  three  lives  were  lost.  Though 
the  men  employed  upon  the  flume 
seemed  to  move  fearlessly  about  in  their 
work,  one  not  hardened  to  such  business 
could  with  difficulty  nerve  himself  to 
venture  near  enough  to  the  awful  chasm 
to  look  down  to  where  the  river  boiled 
along  its  bottom. 

Owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current 
through  the  canon,  and  to  the  many  jut- 
ting ledges  of  rock,  bowlders,  rapids, 
whirls,  swirls,  and  swashes,  the  water 
was  everywhere  churned  into  foam. 
Seen  from  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the  water 
in  the  channel  of  the  river  looked  as 
white  as  milk. 

One  experienced  very  peculiar  sensa- 
tions while  looking  down  upon  the  boil- 
ing and  foaming  waters, —  a  very  creepy, 
unpleasant  feeling.  In  looking  into 
space  above  one  feels  all  right,  but  on 
gazing  into  space  below  all  is  wrong ; 
one's  head  seems  turning  upside  down. 

Besides  this  there  was  in  the  scene 
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something  weird  and  unnatural.  But 
what  was  it  ?  Presently  it  occurred  to 
one  that  what  made  the  scene  uncanny 
was  the  silence,— the  absence  of  the 
roar  that  should  accompany  waters  vis- 
ibly so  tumultuously  tossed  and  agitated . 
Instead  of  the-deafening  roar  and  swash 
natural  to  such  a  scene,  we  only  caught 
now  and  again,  as  brought  near  or  wafted 
afar  by  the  shifting  winds,  a  faint  and 
monotonous  murmur,  —  the  one  note  in- 
to which  was  merged  and  blended  all  the 
pouring,  plunging,  splashing,  and  dash- 
ing, so  far  away  below. 

To  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm 
and  look  down  upon  the  wild  whirl  of 
waters  at  its  bottom  gave  a  man  about 
the  same  uncanny  feeling  he  would  ex- 
perience were  he  to  see  walls  and  build- 
ings falling  on  all  sides  of  him,  without 
producing  more  sound  than  if  they  were 
walls  and  buildings  of  air, —  the  struc- 
tures of  dreamland. 

It  required  great  nerve  to  move  to  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  and  look  down 
upon  the  white  line  that  marked  the 
windings  of  the  river.  No  beginner 
could  endure  to  "stand  so  for  many  mo- 
ments. Then  came  on  a  feeling  that  his 
legs  were  preparing  for  a  leap  into  the 
abyss,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  resistance 
his  head  could  make,  would  soon  plunge 
his  body  into  the  chasm,  unless  he  at 
once  turned  away.  This  feeling  begins 
with  a  sort  of  lifting  and  throbbing  mo- 
tion in  the  ground,  apparently,  and  a 
tickling  sensation  in  the  soles  of  the 
feet  that  is  very  unpleasant. 

One  Sunday  while  the  work  of  carry- 
ing the  big  flume  through  the  canon  was 
in  progress,  I  went  with  a  party  of  half 
a  dozen  miners  and  others  from  the  town 
of  Omega  to  see  it.  We  had  heard  so 
many  wonderful  stories  about  the  great 
undertaking,  the  difficulties  that  were 
being  overcome,  and  so  on,  that  we  were 
all  anxious  to  see  with  our  own  eyes 
what  was  being  done. 

Some  of  us  obtained  on  the  trip  such 
a  surcharge  of  the  peculiar  sort  of  sen- 


sations which  I  have  tried  to  describe 
above,  that  we  have  never  since  had  any 
hankering  after  a  repetition  of  them. 

In  going  to  the  point  where  the  flume- 
building  was  in  progress,  we  procured 
horses  and  took  to  the  main  ridge  above 
the  town,  where  we  had  for  nearly  the 
whole  distance  a  wagon  road, —  the  Bear 
Valley  road,  I  believe  it  was  called. 
When  opposite  where  the  flume  was 
going  in  we  left  the  road,  and  taking  to 
the  forest,  zigzagged  down  the  face  of 
the  mountain  to  the  camp  of  the  work- 
men. There  was  not  another  dwelling 
of  any  kind  within  ten  miles  of  the  spot. 

Being  all  young  and  full  of  fun  we 
charged  down  upon  the  quiet  camp  like 
a  band  of  wild  Indians,  and  soon  had  the 
place  in  a  considerable  state  of  commo- 
tion, for  we  were  received  in  about  the 
same  spirit  as  we  exhibited  by  all  who 
were  visible  about  the  camp.  Then  an 
irruption  of  visitors  was  not  an  every 
day  occurrence. 

With  our  party  went  a  Mr.  Van  Vran- 
kin,  the  hotel-keeper  of  the  town  of 
Omega.  He  was  the  hero  of  our  first  ad- 
venture, as  he  came  near  being  plunged 
head  first  into  the  abyss.  On  our  arri- 
val at  the  camp  we  had  dismounted  and 
tied  our  horses  to  some  trees  near  the 
boarding-house  ;  that  is,  all  except  Van 
Vrankin,  who  being  older  than  any  other 
of  the  party,  and  more  careful  of  his 
bones,  had  lagged  behind  executing  nu- 
merous elaborate  zigzags  on  the  face  of 
the  mountain. 

When  Van  arrived  we  were  all  out 
near  the  verge  of  the  chasm.  Seeing 
with  us  a  carpenter  who  was  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, Van  rode  directly  up  to  our 
party.  Shaking  hands  with  his  friend 
he  dismounted,  and  stood  talking  with 
his  bridle  on  his  arm. 

Van  had  a  shepherd  dog  he  highly 
prized,  and  this  dog  had  come  with  him 
on  the  trip,  as  he  and  the  horse  Van  rode 
were  inseparable  companions.  Had  the 
dog  been  left  at  home,  he  would  have 
cried  his  heart  out. 
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Now,  it  so  happened  that  there  were 
two  or  three  cows  kept  at  the  camp,  and 
one  of  these  had  a  calf  that  was  kept  in 
a  pen  near  the  lodging-house.  As  soon 
as  Van  halted  and  dismounted,  his  dog 
began  prospecting  the  camp.  About  th  e 
first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention 
was  the  calf,  and  he  went  to  the  pen  to 
see  it. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  he  reached 
the  pen  than  he  was  discovered  by  the 
mother  of  the  calf.  The  cow  charged 
with  a  snort  of  wrath,  and  the  dog  turned 
tail  and  fled  toward  his  friend  the  horse. 

Seeing  the  yelping  dog  coming  with 
the  cow  in  full  chase,  the  horse  was 
startled,  and  throwing  his  head  up  began 
backing  directly  toward  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  The  more  Van  pulled  the 
higher  the  horse  threw  his  head  and  the 
faster  he  backed.  In  running  backward 
the  horse  pulled  Van  with  him,  who  with 
feet  braced  was  sliding  along  on  the  car- 
pet of  pine  needles,  quite  unaware  of 
the  near  proximity  of  the  precipice. 

"Look  out!"  "Let  go  the  horse!" 
"  Look  out  for  the  canon  !  "  cried  a  doz- 
en voices,  yet  Van  held  on.  Having 
been  engaged  in  conversation  from  the 
moment  of  his  arrival,  he  had  not  looked 
about  him,  and  little  thought  he  was  so 
near  a  vertical  precipice  over  seven  hun- 
dred feet  high. 

Not  heeding  the  babel  of  voices  roar- 
ing at  him,  Van  still  pulled  at  his  horse, 
which  caused  the  animal  to  pull  back  all 
the  more  stubbornly,  going  squarely  to 
the  edge  of  the  chasm. 

"Let  go  the  horse  for  Christ's  sake  !" 
yelled  the  carpenter,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  rush  for  Van  and  grabbing  him 
by  the  coat-tails.  At  the  very  instant  he 
did  so  the  horse  .went  over  the  brow  of 
the  cliff,  the  bridle  luckily  slipping  out 
of  Van's  hands. 

The  horse  seemed  to  cling  to  the  brink 
a  fraction  of  a  second  by  his  fore  feet, 
and  then  disappeared.  No  sooner  had 
the  horse  tumbled  into  the  abyss  than 
the  dog  ran  to  the  verge  and  without  an 


instant's   hesitation   leaped   over  after 
him. 

All  was  over  so  quickly  that  Van 
hardly  realized  what  had  happened,  and 
would  have  run  to  the  brink  of  the 
chasm  to  look  after  his  horse  and  dog 
had  not  his  friend  the  carpenter  held 
him,  and  told  him  of  the  danger.  Van 
said  afterward  he  thought  all  the  time 
the  fuss  was  all  about  some  little  gulley. 

The  next  moment  after  saving  Van 
the  carpenter  was  again  all  excitement. 
"  My  God !  "  cried  he,  "  My  God  !  the 
men  below !  The  men  on  the  flume  are 
all  killed  !  "  and  he  ran  to  the  railing  by 
the  windlass  and  looked  over.  After  a 
glance  he  turned  to  us  and  said,  "  Thank 
God,  they  are  all  right !  " 

We  afterwards  ascertained  by  calling 
down  to  the  men  that  the  falling  horse 
had  passed  only  about  ten  feet  in  front 
of  the  end  of  the  flume  where  they  were 
at  work. 

One  of  the  men  said  :  "  We  thought 
old  Satan  was  coming  with  one  of  his 
imps  after  him  ! "  Another  said  that 
they  all  very  plainly  "felt  the  wind  "  of 
the  falling  horse. 

Looking  down  from  the  railing  by  the 
windlass  we  could  see  a  black  spot  — 
the  horse  was  black  —  at  the  edge  of  the 
milky  stream.  We  could  see  nothing  of 
the  dog.  We  called  down  to  the  men, 
three  hundred  feet  below  ;  they  said  the 
horse  was  motionless,  but  a  speck  that 
was  probably  the  dog  seemed  to  show 
some  motion  at  times. 

As  the  horse  was  in  a  place  that  could 
not  be  reached  except  by  a  tramp  of  five 
miles  up  the  river  to  where  a  descent 
into  the  canon  might  be  made,  Van  left 
ten  dollars  to  be  given  to  any  one  among 
the  workmen  who  would  bring  out  his 
bridle  and  saddle,  and  send  them  to  Ne- 
vada City  at  the  first  opportunity.  The 
man  was  also  to  bring  out  the  dog,  if  he 
were  not  hurt  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

I  may  say  right  here  that  the  man  who 
the  next  day  descended  into  the  canon 
found  the  dog  with  his  back  and  both 
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hind  legs  broken.  The  poor  brute  had 
dragged  himself  to  the  head  of  the  dead 
horse,  beside  which  he  lay.  He  greeted 
the  workman  with  glad  barks.  In  order 
to  give  the  dog  a  last  gratification  the 
man  gave  him  all  the  water  he  could 
drink,  and  then  put  a  bullet  through  his 
head. 

The  windlass  and  railing  of  which  I 
have  spoken  were  on  a  platform  of  tim- 
bers of  large  size  and  about  seventy-five 
feet  in  length.  The  ends  —  there  were  a 
dozen  logs  —  had  been  pushed  out  five 
or  six  feet  over  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice, while  the  "  inshore  "  ends  were  an- 
chored far  back  from  the  bank,  and 
weighted  with  cribs  of  stone.  When  we 
had  been  shown  this  place,  we  could  in 
safety  stand  and  look  down  into  the 
chasm. 

As  we  were  about  starting  for  home, 
the  men  at  the  flume  camp  told  us  that 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  river 
was  to  be  seen  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  ea- 
gles, in  which  were  two  eaglets.  They 
said  we  might  return  that  way  and  see 
the  nest,  which  was  on  a  scrub  cedar 
growing  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice, 
and  projecting  over  the  abyss. 

"  But,"  said  the  man,  "  we  do  not  feel 
afraid  of  your  carrying  off  our  pets.  The 
nest  is  over  a  part  of  the  canon  that  is 
about  one  thousand  feet  deep,  and  out 
on  the  branches  of  a  nearly  horizontal 
tree.  Not  a  man  in  the  State  has  the 
nerve  to  climb  out  along  the  trunk  of 
that  cedar  and  bring  in  the  young  ea- 
gles ! " 

We  concluded  to  ride  by  the  eagles' 
nest  in  returning,  as  it  was  not  out  of 
our  way. 

As  we  rode  along  down  the  river  all 
the  talk  was  of  the  eagles.  "Evidently 
no  one  working  on  the  flume  dare  try  to 
get  the  young  eagles,"  said  Van,  who 
had  made  a  bargain  with  one  of  our  party 
to  go  home  on  foot  and  let  him  ride. 

So  much  talk  was  made  about  the  feat 
of  going  after  the  eagles,  that  I  at  last 
said  I  was  not  afraid  to  go  out  after 


them.  I  had  gazed  down  into  the  canon 
so  long  from  the  windlass  platform  that 
I  imagined  I  had  cured  myself  of  dread 
of  mere  depth,  and  had  gained  such  con- 
trol of  my  head  that  I  could  trust  it ; 
besides,  I  would  not  look  down  into  the 
canon.  I  would  follow  the  rule  of  the 
rope-dancers,  and  see  nothing  but  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  the  eaglets. 

I  was  dared,  hooted,  and  scouted.  Two 
or  three  were  ready  to  put  up  fifty  dol- 
lars to  fifty  cents,  and  as  many  more  one 
hundred  dollars  to  one  dollar,  that  I 
would  not  dare  go  out  after  the  young 
eagles.  I  said  I  would  consider  the  bets 
when  I  had  seen  the  situation  of  the  nest. 

When  we  came  to  the  nest  it  was  seen 
at  a  glance  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  so  placed  as  to  be  more  diffi- 
cult of  access.  The  cedar  grew  on  the 
very  brink  of  a  precipice,  rooted  in  a 
large  cleft  that  contained  some  soil.  It 
was  only  about  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
and  extended  almost  horizontally  from 
the  brow  of  the  precipice,  which  was 
vertical.  Out  about  ten  feet  the  tree 
put  forth  several  branches,  which  spread 
out  like  a  fan.  The  boughs  of  the  tree 
formed  a  sort  of  platform  on  which  was 
the  nest  and  the  young  eagles,  with 
naught  below  for  a  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  more  substantial  than  thin  air. 

The  eaglets  seemed  to  be  pretty  well 
feathered,  and  after  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  them  and  the  situation  I  told  my 
companions  I  would  take  all  their  bets 
and  go  out  after  the  birds,  but  would  not 
agree  to  bring  them  in,  as  they  might 
perhaps  fly  away. 

All  held  to  their  offers. 

I  stripped  to  shirt  and  drawers.  Then 
even  such  as  before  had  been  doubters 
began  to  believe  me  .in  earnest.  Bob 
Paxton,  a  brother  "  Buckeye,"  earnestly 
labored  to  dissuade  me  from  the  under- 
taking. He  had  a  real  brotherly  regard 
for  me,  not  alone  on  that  occasion,  but 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Poor  Bob  ! 
his  bones  now  lie  in  the  land  of  the 
Mormon. 
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An  eagle  that  had  been  wheeling 
about  at  a  height  of  some  hundreds  of 
feet  above  us  —  probably  the  mother 
bird  —  began  to  grow  uneasy  at  sight  of 
our  party  so  near  its  young.  It  uttered 
several  shrill  shrieks  as  it  circled  above 
our  heads.  Its  cry  was  presently  an- 
swered, and  we  saw  coming  from  the 
north,  as  from  the  top  of  the  great  pine- 
clad  mountain  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  toward  Eureka,  the  mate  that 
had  been  called.  The  two  shrieking 
birds  swooped  about  in  a  manner  so 
threatening  that  Bob  Paxton  said  they 
would  surely  attack  me  if  I  ventured  out 
near  their  young.  He  made  me  belt  to 
my  side  a  long  "Arkansaw  toothpick," 
which  he  always  carried,  and  which  he 
informed  me  would  "  cut  like  a  razor." 

The  belting  on  of  the  big  knife  com- 
pleted my  preparations  for  the  perilous 
adventure.  My  determination  was  to  see 
nothing  except  the  tree  and  the  eaglets. 
By  persisting  in  that  I  thought  I  should 
easily  succeed  in  th  e  venture.  Had  the 
tree  been  out  on  level  ground,  any  one 
of  our  party  could  have  climbed  out  to 
the  nest  in  three  minutes.  All  I  had  to 
do  was  to  keep  out  of  my  head  the  awful 
space  below.  I  might  look  upward  into 
space,  for  that  I  was  accustomed  to. 

I  was  barefoot  and  stripped  to  under- 
shirt and  drawers.  A  silk  handkerchief 
was  bound  tightly  around  my  head. 
Amid  a  silence  that  was  almost  breath- 
less I  advanced  to  the  verge  of  the  cliff, 
and  dropping  to  the  ground  crawled 
astride  the  trunk  of  the  little  projecting 
cedar.  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  young 
eagles  and  would  see  nothing  else. 

It  was  only  ten  feet  out  to  the  nest. 
Soon  I  was  out  to  where  the  branches 
put  forth  from  the  trunk,  and  spreading 
fan-like  formed  the  platform  on  which 
was  the  nest.  I  could  almost  reach  it. 
The  old  eagles  screamed  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  I  could  hear  the  whistling 
of  the  feathers  in  their  wings  as  they 
swooped  to  and  fro  above  my  head. 
Theyoungeaglessoonbecamealarmed. 


They  reared  up,  spread  their  wings,  and 
opening  their  great  mouths  began  to 
make  a  hissing  noise.  This  appeared  to 
enrage  the  parent  birds, and  one  of  them 
came  so  low  as  to  brush  my  head. 

Thus  far  I  had  not  ventured  to  look 
up  toward  the  old  birds.  Seated  astride 
a  pole  only  eight  inches  in  diameter,  I 
was  not  in  a  position  to  look  aloft.  Let 
any  one  make  the  experiment  in  a  safe 
place  on  level  ground,  and  he  will  at 
once  discover  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain 
his  balance,  —  to  escape  toppling  over. 

After  being  touched  by  one  of  the  old 
birds  I  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  pay  some  attention  to  them,  or 
I  should  be  struck  on  the  head  and 
knocked  off  my  slender  perch.  Reach- 
ing out  with  my  left  hand  to  where  the 
limbs  put  forth,  I  grasped  one  that  was 
about  two  inches  in  diameter.  Thus 
anchored  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  some 
use  of  my  right  hand.  I  must  finish  the 
fight  with  the  old  eagles  before  touching 
the  young  ones. 

Drawing  my  bovvie  knife,  I  held  it 
above  my  head,  and  when  next  one  of 
the  old  birds  swooped  down  at  me  I 
struck  it  somewhere  on  the  body,  cut- 
ting out  a  little  shower  of  small  feathers. 

Either  the  glitter  of  the  knife  or  the 
upward  motion  of  my  arm  frightened 
the  young  eagles.  Both  hopped  out  of 
the  nest  and  went  fluttering  downward 
and  away.  Down,  down  they  went,  their 
wings  but  half  supporting  them  in  a 
feeble  flight  that  carried  them  toward 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canon,  with  the 
old  birds  dashing  headlong  after  them. 

I  turned  my  eyes  to  watch  the  course 
of  the  eaglets,  and  indoingsofor  the  first 
time  caught  sight  of  the  milky  water  of 
the  river  and  the  rock-strewn  earth 
toward  which  the  birds  were  half  falling, 

—  the  earth  and  the  stream  dimly  seen 
far,  far  below. 

In  that  downward  glance  of  a  moment 
my  eyes  had  taken  in  the  awful  depth 
that  lay  below  me.  In  an  instant,  terror 

—  the  terror  of  the  awful  space  beneath 
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—  seized  and  overwhelmed  me.  I  felt 
impelled  to  pitch  headlong  downward 
into  the  chasm,  and  at  once  terminate 
the  torture  which  knowledge  of  the  great 
gulf  below  me  inflicted  upon  every  nerve 
and  muscle  of  my  frame. 

The  knife  dropped  from  my  hand  into 
the  abyss,  and  the  self-command  that  I 
still  retained  was  barely  sufficient  to  give 
me  such  control  of  my  senses  and  use  of 
my  muscles  as  to  permit  of  my  tightly 
closing  my  eyes,  and  bending  forward 
until  my  breast  rested  upon  the  solid 
substance  of  the  spreading  branches  of 
the  tree. 

That  last  half  instinctive  action  was 
all  that  saved  me.  Had  I  remained  up- 
right astride  of  the  tree  trunk  another 
moment  open-eyed,  I  should  have  ended 
the  torture  that  throbbed  through  every 
nerve  of  my  body  and  brain,  by  throwing 
myself  at  once  into  the  space  below  that 
so  thrilled  me. 

With  my  breast  upon  the  boughs  and 
each  hand  firmly  grasping  a  thick 
branch  I  lay  with  closed  eyes,  deter- 
mined not  to  make  another  move  until 
I  had  become  composed,  and  regained 
sufficient  self-possession  to  do  what  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  order  to  escape 
with  my  life. 

The  eaglets  being  gone,  it  only  re- 
mained for  me  to  make  my  way  back  to 
the  brow  of  the  cliff  and  to  the  firm  rock. 
Without  moving  I  mentally  glanced  over 
the  route.  That  which  immediatelv  oc- 

j 

curred  to  me  was  that  I  was  faced  the 
wrong  way.  I  could  not  well  go  back- 
ward and  make  a  safe  landing  upon  the 
brow  of  the  cliff ;  I  must  turn  and  get 
my  face  toward  the  top  of  the  wall. 

I  studied  over  the  maneuver  that 
would  be  necessary  to  place  me  in  the 
desired  position.  I  saw  that  it  would 
involve  my  having  for  a  short  time  both 
legs  on  one  side  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree ; 
that  for  a  moment  I  should  be  seated 
sidewise  upon  it,  as  a  woman  sits  upon 
a  horse.  It  would  be  no  trick  at  all  per- 
formed on  a  pole  in  a  gymnasium.  It 


was  wholly  in  the  thousand  feet  of  space 
below  me  that  the  trouble  lay.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  perform  the  feat  of 
reversing  my  position  with  my  eyes 
shut.  The  branches  which  my  hands 
grasped  were  about  two  feet  apart,  which 
would  give  me  a  good  deal  of  purchase. 

When  I  felt  myself  thoroughly  nerved 
for  my  maneuver  of  facing  about,  I  ac- 
complished it  almost  in  an  instant,  that 
I  might  have  no  time  in  which  to  think 
of  the  perilous  position  it  involved. 

Not  until  I  had  again  firmly  clasped 
the  trunk  of  the  cedar  with  both  hands 
did  I  venture  to  open  my  eyes  ;  and  then 
I  directed  them  in  advance  so  that  they 
would  rest  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff  at 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

As  I  completed  my  reversal  feat  I  had 
heard  a  sort  of  tumultuous  cry  from  my 
friends  on  the  cliff, — the  first  sound  I 
had  yet  heard  from  them,  —  which  I 
took  to  be  a  sort  of  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  applause,  but  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  I  saw  at  once  that  it  must  have 
been  a  cry  of  horror. 

My  tree  was  rapidly  sinking, — was 
giving  way  at  the  roots.  Now  that  my 
attention  was  directed  to  what  was  oc- 
curring, I  could  hear  the  cracking  of 
small  roots  as  the  tree  settled  down  .and 
swung  in  toward  the  wall.  I  could  no 
longer  see  any  one  on  top  of  the  cliff,  for 
I  was  already  several  feet  below  its 
brow.  I  could  see  the  earth  crumbling 
and  dropping  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff 
as  the  roots  of  the  tree  stretched  in  the 
ground. 

Each  moment  I  expected  the  tree  to 
tear  loose  and  carry  me  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  did  not  in  this  situation  experi- 
ence any  such  feeling  of  terror  and  hor- 
ror as  that  which  for  a  moment  over- 
whelmed me  when  I  looked  down  after 
the  falling  eaglets.  The  calmness  of 
desperation  now  took  possession  of  me. 
There  was  no  more  of  the  horrible  ting- 
ling and  thrilling  of  the  nerves.  All 
would  doubtless  be  over  in  a  few  seconds. 
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:and  I  was  braced  for  the  shock.  I  knew 
the  worst  and  was  prepared  to  endure  it. 
I  even  looked  down  to  the  rocky  floor  of 
the  canon  a  thousand  feet  below  without 
a  tremor.  Space  gaping  beneath  no 
longer  had  any  terrors  for  me.  I  was 
already  no  better  than  a  dead  man. 

But  the  roots  of  the  tree  did  not  tear 
loose  as  I  had  expected  to  see  them  do. 
When  the  top  of  the  tree  had  turned  di- 
rectly downward  the  roots  still  held,  and 
I  clung  to  it  ten  feet  below  the  verge  of 
the  cliff.  I  was  astride  the  trunk  just 
at  the  point  where  the  main  boughs, 
spreading  out  like  the  ribs  of  a  fan,  sup- 
ported the  whole  weight  of  my  body  ; 
indeed,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  being  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  I  could  not  so 
•clasp  it  except  with  my  arms  as  to  sus- 
tain any  weight. 

The  tree  did  not  hang  flat  against  the 
vertical  face  of  the  cliff.  There  were  pro- 
jecting branches  that  kept  it  about  three 
feet  away  from  the  wall.  In  this  position 
it  stopped  ;  and  as  the  roots  still  held,  I 
began  to  hope  that  they  would  continue 
to  hold  until  I  could  be  rescued ;  how- 
ever, with  the  least  motion  or  agitation 
it  might  give  way  at  any  moment. 

Finding  that  I  was  not  to  be  instantly 
hurled  down  to  death,  I  presently  ven- 
tured to  lift  my  eyes  to  the  brow  of  the 
cliff.  I  could  see  no  one,  nor  could  I 
hear  the  voices  of  my  late  companions. 
I  began  to  fear  that  I  was  deserted. 
Having  seen  the  tree  sink  down  out  of 
sight,  they  probably  believed  it  had  fal- 
len and  carried  me  with  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canon.  Not  one  of  them  would 
have  the  nerve,  in  view  of  the  happen- 
ings of  the  day,  to  come  to  the  brink  and 
peer  over  in  search  of  me. 

I  looked  upward  along  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  meditating  as  to  whether  an 
attempt  to. climb  it  would  be  likely  to 
prove  successful.  I  saw  at  once  that  to 
escape  in  that  way  would  be  impossible. 

Even  though  I  should  be  able  to  climb 
the  trunk,  I  could  do  nothing  when  I 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice.  I 


also  feared  making  even  the  slightest 
motion,  — the  least  jar  might  cause  the 
tree  to  give  way. 

My  thoughts  then  again  turned  to  my 
friends.  My  soul  sickened  at  the  thought 
that  they  might  have  gone  away, —  gone 
up  to  the  flume  camp  to  report  the  lat- 
est accident. 

1  was  scanning  the  line  of  the  cliff  as 
far  as  my  eyes  could  follow  it,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  one  of  my  party  out  at  some 
curve,  when  I  heard  a  voice  far  above 
me,  in  the  sky,  as  it  sounded  to  me, 
"  Are  you  still  alive  and  safe  ?  "  it  said. 

Was  I  "  still  safe  ?  "  It  seemed  a 
cmel  joke. 

1  turned  my  face  upward  to  answer, 
but  for  a  short  time  I  hesitated.  1  feared 
that  my  mere  exertion  in  shouting 
would  so  agitate  the  small  tree  as  to  tear 
loose  its  roots.  At  last,  however,  using 
my  voice  carefully,  I  cried,  "Can  you 
hear  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  plainly,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  still  alive  and  on 
the  tree,  but  not  safe  !  " 

"  Hang  on,"  came  back.  "  Hang  on, 
and  we  will  try  to  save  you  ! " 

I  looked  up.  No  one  was  visible  on 
the  verge  of  the  wall.  They  were  afraid 
to  approach  it  ;  afraid  to  stand  where  I 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been 
placed.  What  to  them  seemed  a  place 
of  peril  would  have  been  to  me  as  the 
Rock  of  Ages. 

Again  I  was  left  to  my  thoughts  and 
fears.  I  did  not  like  this  seeming  deser- 
tion. It  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  cow- 
ardly in  them  not  to  show  themselves 
and  stand  by  me.  In  such  a  situation, 
even  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  a  fellow 
man  is  a  comfort. 

At  last  another  voice  —  one  that 
seemed  almost  by  my  side  —  called  to 
me.  I  looked  up  and  saw  peering  down 
at  me  over  the  brink  of  the  precipice  a 
face  that  I  recognized  as  that  of  a  young 
man  named  Peter  Bowers. 

"  Hold  on  as  you  are,"  said  young 
Bowers.  "  My  brother  John  has  gone 
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back  to  the  flume  camp  on  the  best 
horse  for  a  long  rope.  He  will  soon  be 
back." 

Good  God !  "  Soon  be  back  !  "  It  was 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  camp.  I  must 
wait  until  a  man  had  ridden  three  miles. 
Here  was  a  wet  blanket  for  me. 

Somehow,  when  I  saw  a  face  within 
ten  feet  of  mine,  I  had  felt  as  though  I 
was  saved.  I  would  be  up  on  the  cliff  at 
once.  Now  they  were  going  to  make  me 
wait  until  a  man  could  ride  three  miles 
before  trying  to  try  to  save  me.  It  was 
rascally  !  Why  not  help  me  at  once  ? 

"Can't  you  drop  me  the  end  of  a  la- 
riat ? "  cried  I.  ~ 

"  No.  We  've  only  got  one  lariat. 
That 's  tied  around  me  and  the  men  are 
holding  the  other  end." 

"What  is  all  that  for?"  cried  I,  in 
astonishment. 

"Why,  to  keep  me  from  falling  over 
into  the  canon." 

"  To  keep  you  from  falling !  Good 
Lord !  Why,  are  n't  you  safe  enough 
anywhere  up  there  on  the  solid  rock  ?  " 
sneered  I. 

"  No.  I  can  hardly  stay  here  with  the 
lariat  fast  to  my  waist.  My  head  wants 
to  go  down  and  my  heels  feel  like  they  'd 
fly  right  up  into  the  air  in  spite  of  all  I 
can  do ! " 

"What  a  cowardly  set  !"  thought  I. 
"  All  up  there  is  so  solid  and  safe,  yet 
every  man  there  is  afraid  to  come  near 
enough  to  give  me  the  end  of  that  lar- 
iat ! " 

But  I  was  in  no  position  to  fight  any 
one,  therefore  I  softly  said, "Surely  they 
can  come  near  enough  to  drop  me  the 
end  of  the  lariat  !  " 

"Yes,  but  who  is  to  come  to  the  edge 
to  drop  it  to  you  if  he  is  not  held  fast  ? 
—  and  we  've  got  but  one  lariat.'' 

I  groaned. 

After  a  moment's  thought  I  said : 
"  Where  is  Bob  Paxton  ? " 

Pete  turned  his  head  and  looked. 

"  Out  holding  your  horse,"  said  he. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  "he  is  always  thought- 


ful. Bob  is  determined  that  I  shall  not 
go  home  on  foot." 

I  was  so  mad  that  I  did  not  much  care 
whether  the  tree  held  or  pulled  up  by 
the  roots. 

"Wait  a  bit  and  hold  fast.  Do  have 
patience!"  said  Pete.,  "John  will  soon 
be  here  with  the  rope." 

"  Well,  if  I  am  to  wait  till  then  I  wish 
you'd  send  me  down  a  lunch.  I  saw 
Bob  Paxton  slipping  some  biscuits  and 
cold  meat  into  his  pockets  just  before 
we  left  the  flume  boarding-house." 

Pete's  head  disappeared.  It  may  to 
some  appear  very  unlikely  that  I  talked 
and  felt  in  my  situation  as  I  have  re- 
ported. My  situation  was  in  truth  so 
desperate  that  I  also  became  utterly  des- 
perate ;  and  coolly  so.  The  brink  of  the 
precipice,  which  an  hour  before  would 
have  turned  my  head,  was  now  as  noth- 
ing. I  could  have  danced  along  it  from 
end  to  end.  I  could  now  gaze  down  into 
the  chasm  without  a  qualm.  My  greater 
danger,  my  imminent  peril,  had  killed 
all  the  smaller  dangers.  To  paraphrase 
Pope  — 

Small  dangers  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  great  ones  sober  us  again. 

My  danger  was  so  great  that  I  was 
perfectly  sobered  by  it.  I  was  about  the 
same  as  lost.  There  was,  however,  a 
chance  of  a  rope's  coming  before  the 
tree  gave  way,  and  I  would  make  the 
best  fight  I  could  for  that  chance. 

Again  I  was  left  alone,  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth.  To  add  to 
the  terrors  of  the  situation,  gusts  of 
wind  began  to  sweep  through  the  canon 
and  sway  me  and  my  tree.  I  was  still 
keenly  alive  to  whatever  threatened  the 
stability  of  my  tree, —  if  stability  could 
be  said  to  pertain  to  such  a  thing.  Oc- 
casionally I  could  hear  a  root  snap,  and 
at  times  dirt  fell  from  the  edge  of  the 
cliff ;  as  if  the  tree  were  slowly  but  surely 
giving  way.  All  these  things  gave  me 
very  keen  little  starts  and  pangs,  but  had 
no  power  to  overwhelm  me, —  to  upset 
my  brain. 
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To  find  all  drawing  back  from  me  and 
keeping  out  of  sight  disturbed  me  not  a 
little.  I  thought  they  should  have  ap- 
peared to  be  doing  something,— might 
at  least  have  given  me  the  comfort  of 
their  presence.  I  have  since  seen  how 
eagerly  a  man  that  is  about  to  have  the 
hangman's  noose  placed  about  his  neck 
catches  at  a  kind  word  or  even  a  nod  of 
recognition,  and  know  that  the  word  and 
nod  filled  a  yearning  vacancy. 

Finally,  after,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  I 
had  been  hanging  over  my  gravea  month, 
I  heard  a  great  — a  mighty  cheer. 

"John  Bowers  has  come  with  the 
rope  !  "  thought  I. 

Soon  Pete  Bowers  again  peered  down 
at  me  and  said  :  "  They  have  got  a  long 
rope.  They  are  going  to  tie  one  end  of 
it  to  a  tree,  and  will  then  make  a  noose 
in  the  other  end  and  let  it  down  to  you. 
Hold  on  a  little  longer  and  we'll  get 
you." 

"  I  can  hold  on  a  month,"  said  I ;  "  I 
am  well  enough  fixed  for  holding  on,  but 
what  is  the  good  of  my  holding  on  if  the 
tree  gives  way  ?  You  fellows  seem  to 
think  all  depends  upon  me  and  my  hold- 
ing on.  This  tree  is  giving  way  all  the 
time." 

Pete  withdrew  to  impart  this  informa- 
tion. 

It  seemed  an  hour  before  he  again 
crawled  to  the  brink,  —  for  he  came  by 
crawling  on  his  belly.  "  I  've  got  the  end 
of  the  rope,"  said  he,  "  but  I  'm  afraid  to 
come  square  over  you  to  drop  it.  I  'm 
afraid  to  go  near  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
The  ground  there  is  all  cracked  and 
loose." 

"For  God's  sake,  keep  away  from 
there  !  "  cried  I.  Then  "  Can't  you 
throw  the  rope  so  that  the  loop  will  pass 
beyond  the  trunk,  and  slide  along  down 
to  me  as  it  slacks  in  drawing  back  ?  " 

Pete  threw  the  rope,  but  it  fell  short. 
Again  and  again  he  tried.  Once  it  came 
near  me  and  I  reached  out  and  clutched 
at  it.  As  I  did  so  there  was  an  ominous 
cracking  above,  and  small  clods  of  earth 


fell  and  rattled  down  through  the  branch- 
es of  the  tree  that  rested  against  the  wall. 

I  clutched  the  tree,  afraid  to  wink  or 
breathe  for  some  moments.  Then  I  said' 
to  Pete  :  "  What  is  the  matter  of  you  ? 
—  why  can't  you  fling  the  rope  as  I  told 
you  ? " 

"  I  can't  throw  so  hard." 

"Why  not  ?" 

"  If  I  do  my  heels  will  fly  up  and  I  '11 
go  head  first  into  the  canon  !  " 

"  What !  With  a  lariat  around  you  and 
a  dozen  men  holding  you  ?  " 

"  Only  four,  and  they  '11  let  go  and  run 
if  they  see  me  go  over.  They  say  we  've 
lost  too  many  men  already  today  to  take 
any  more  chances." 

"  O  yes,  I  see  !  "  said  I,  again  begin- 
ning to  forget  that  I  was  not  on  terra 
firma. 

I  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said : 
"Tell  the  men  to  cut  a  long,  slender 
pole  ;  sharpen  the  upper  end  of  it,  then 
twist  the  strands  of  the  rope  at  the 
noose  backward  and  thrust  in  between 
them  the  point  of  the  pole  ;  then  you  can 
pass  the  noose  down  into  my  hands.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"  Yes,  I  '11  have  it  fixed,"  and  Pete 
withdrew. 

In  about  ten  minutes  —  it  seemed  to 
me  as  many  hours  —  Pete  was  back  with 
the  pole  and  rope. 

I  wrapped  my  legs  tightly  about  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  in  order  to  have  free 
use  of  both  hands. 

Down,  down  came  the  noose  at  the 
end  of  the  pole.  I  never  saw  a  thing 
move  more  slowly.  At  last  I  clutched 
it,  and  with  a  death  grip.  I  soon  had 
the  noose  over  my  shoulders  and  about 
my  waist.  I  then  told  Pete  to  haul  up 
the  slack.  As  soon  as  the  noose  tight- 
ened I  felt  that  I  was  safe. 

With  my  left  hand  I  took  a  vise-like 
grip  on  the  rope  above  the  noose  and 
prepared  to  emerge. 

"  How  many  men  are  now  holding 
you  ?  "  I  asked  Pete. 

"Only  three  now." 
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"Can  they  hold  you  while  you  give 
orders?" 

"I  guess  so." 

"Well,  don't  let  your  heels  fly  up. 
How  many  men  are  holding  me  ? " 

"  Four  or  five." 

"  And  is  the  end  of  the  rope  still  fast 
to  the  tree  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  still  fast" 

"Well,  then,  I  may  as  well  make  a 
move  and  get  out  of  here.  However, 
now  I  think  of  it,— where  is  Bob  Pax- 
ton  ? " 

"On  the  rope,  sir." 

"  My  rope  or  yours  ? " 

"Yours,  sir." 

"Tell  him  that  I  'm  hungry,  and  ask 
him  to  please  to  save  for  me  the  lunch 
he  has  in  his  coat  pocket." 

Pete  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment, 
but  turned  his  head  and  gave  the  order. 
Though  I  felt  almost  as  safe  as  if  out  on 
the  brow  of  the  cliff,  I  knew  that  the 
"space  fright"  still  held  Pete  in  its 
power,  and  I  did  all  this  talking  to  try 
his  steadiness  before  giving  him  my  real 
business  orders. 

The  first  thing  was  to  taut  the  rope 
in  line  ;  for  Pete  was  still  holding  it.  I 
told  him  to  let  go  of  it  and  tell  the  men 
to  haul  gently  on  it  until  I  cried  halt. 

Pete  did  as  directed,  and  repeated  my 
order  when  I  called  a  halt.  The  rope 
did  not  lie  directly  in  a  line  with  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  and  I  made  him  veer 
the  men  by  motioning  with  his  hand 
till  it  was  right. 

I  had  studied  out  the  whole  pro- 
gramme while  waiting  for  the  rope.  I 
wanted  to  steady  myself  by  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  in  going  up,  instead  of  swinging 
in  against  the  wall  and  banging  about, 
as  the  butt  and  roots  of  the  tree  would  be 
of  assistance  in  getting  up  to  the  crest 
of  the  cliff. 

I  explained  this  to  Pete  after  the  rope 
was  in  line  and  taut.  Then  I  said  to  him  : 
"  Now,  Pete,  if  you  feel  quite  safe  we  '11 
start  up." 

"I  am  ready,  sir." 


"Very  well.  Now  repeat  my  orders 
to  the  men  instantly  and  exactly  as  I 
give  them." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Haul  away  steadily  !  "  cried  I. 

The  order  was  repeated  and  acted  up- 
on. Up  I  went,  calling  out  as  I  went : 
"  Steady,  steady  !  —  not  so  fast !  — so  — 
steady,  so ! " 

I  made  but  one  halt.  That  was  when 
my  head  was  on  a  level  with  the  brink 
and  at  the  point  where  I  had  partly  to  j 
support  my  weight  upon  the  butt  of  the 
tree  in  order  to  mount  over  the  roots. 
After  that  a  steady  haul  brought  me  up- 
on the  brink,  when  I  lost  no  time  in  mak- 
ing a  few  rapid  steps  inland,  where  I 
tumbled  down  all  of  a  heap. 

I  was  weak  as  an  infant. 

"  Water,  water  !  "  I  murmured.  "  I  'm 
so  faint ! "  and  I  came  near  fainting  in 
reality. 

Water  was  brought  from  a  rill,  and 
with  it  was  mingled  some  brandy,  which 
Van  Vranken  had  remaining  in  his  flask. 
Next  I  took  a  shivering  fit, —  I  began  to 
feel  the  cold, —  and  was  helped  into  my 
clothes.  I  was  still  too  weak  to  stand 
alone,  so  sat  on  the  ground  for  a  time 
and  rested.  When  helped  to  my  feet,  I 
rose  the  biggest  coward  in  the  crowd. 
A  yoke  of  oxen  could  not  have  drawn 
me  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff  over  which 
Pete  Bowers  had  thrust  his  head  while 
helping  me.  Pete  went  out  and  got  for 
me  a  piece  of  cedar  root,  to  show  me 
that  it  was  almost  as  tough  as  a  buck- 
skin string.  I  thought  it  was  very  hardy 
of  him  to  brave  so  much  for  so  little. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  mount  my  horse 
with  some  help,  and  we  started  for  home, 
sending  the  rope  back  by  some  men  that 
had  come  down  from  the  flume  camp. 
In  about  an  hour  I  was  all  right,  the 
motion  of  the  horse  starting  my  blood 
again  through  all  my  veins. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  almost  in 
sight  of  Omega  that  any  one  ventured 
to  speak  of  the  bets  I  had  won.  I  said 
that  I  wished  never  asrain  to  hear  them 
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mentioned, —  that  I  would  hold  the  man 
to  be  my  enemy  that  ever  again  said  a 
word  about  the  bets;  and  I  felt  and 
meant  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  while 
I  was  hanging  in  the  tree  and  vexed  with 
my  friends  for  not  doing  more  for  me, 
I  said  to  myself  over  and  over  again  that 
if  I  ever  got  out  alive  I  would  exact  from 
those  fellows  the  last  cent  of  every  bet 
I  had  made. 

My  performance  was  not  one  that  I  was 
proud  of,  and  for  years  it  was  not  men- 
tioned in  my  presence  by  any  one  who 
cared  to  be  my  friend. 

As  long  as  I  remained  in  the  town  of 
Omega, —  even  till  the  year  1860, — when 


I  saw  myself  pointed  out  and  eyes  fol- 
lowing me,  I  thought  it  was  being  said  : 
"There  goes  the  blamed  fool  that  went 
after  the  eagles'  nest ! " 

Also,  even  to  this  day,  the  adventure 
often  interferes  with  my  sleep.  Just 
when  I  am  on  the  point  of  quietly  enter- 
ing the  realms  of  dreamland  I  find  my- 
self out  on  the  cedar,  see  the  young  ea- 
gles falling  fluttering  down,  down  into 
the  awful  abyss,  and  again  I  am  thrilled 
in  every  nerve  with  the  old  "  fright  of 
space  "  yawning  beneath  me.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  discovered  the  cure  for  this 
fright,  but  it  is  "big  medicine"  and  I 
don't  hanker  after  it. 

"  Dan  De  Quille. 


HEAT  AS  A  FORM  OF  ENERGY. 1 


OBSCURE  hints  at  something  like  a 
"  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat,"  may  be 
found  among  the  writings  of  Bacon, 
Locke,  Newton,  and  Boyle.  In  the 
hands  of  Count  Rumford,  and  Sir  H. 
Davy  (1798-99),  these  views  assumed  a 
more  consistent  form  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  like  a  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive generalization  took  possession  of 
the  minds  of  philosophers  until  about 
fifty  or  fifty-two  years  ago.  The  first 
who  endeavored  to  give  to  these  shadowy 
conjectures  the  form  of  a  coherent  the- 
ory was  a  young  Frenchman,  named  S. 
Carnot,  an  officer  of  artillery,  a  graduate 
of  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  and 
a  grand-uncle  of  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  In  the  year  1824  he 
published  his  great  work  on  the  "  Mo- 
tive Power  of  Heat,"  when  he  was  but 
twenty-eight  years  of  age.  His  labors 

1  Heat  as  a  Form  of  Energy.  By  Robert  H.  Thurs- 
ton.  Volume  III.  of  the  "  Riverside  Science  Series." 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  :  1890.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 

VOL.  xvii. — 35. 


remained  for  a  long  time  without  notice. 
About  ten  years  later,  in  1834,  E.  Clap- 
eyron,  a  French  mining  engineer,  pub- 
lished an  able  memoir  on  the  "Motive 
Power  of  Heat,"  in  which  the  ideas  of 
Carnot  were  presented  in  a  mathemat- 
ical garb.  In  1839  Seguin  made  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  But  it  was  not  till 
eighteen  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Carnot's  work,  that  is,  in  1842,  that 
different  investigators  in  different  coun- 
tries laid  hold  of  the  same  thought.  The 
first  who  saw  clearly  the  general  law,  and 
expressed  it  correctly,  was  J.  R.  Mayer, 
of  Heilbronn,  a  German  physician,  in 

1842.  About  the  same  period  the  same 
general  idea  was  promulgated  in  Eng- 
land, by  W.  R.  Grove.     A  little  later,  in 

1843,  Colding,  of  Denmark,  announced 
the  same  law  in  a  memoir  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Copenhagen.     In  Eng- 
land, J.  P.  Joule  began  about  the  same 
time  that   series   of  admirable  experi- 
ments relating  to   this   subject,  which 
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contributed  so  much  to  give  definiteness 
to  the  ideas  of  physical  philosophers. 
In  1845  Faraday  announced  his  belief  in 
the  mutual  convertibility  of  physical 
energies.  During  the  same  year,  Holtz- 
mann  of  Manheim  published  an  impor- 
tant paper  on  the  same  subject;  and  in 
1847,  Helmholtz  followed  in  the  same 
path,  in  an  admirable  memoir  on  the 
"  Conservation  of  Energy."  More  re. 
cently  the  subject  has  received  the  most 
complete  physico-mathematical  devel- 
opment by  the  combined  labors  of  Ran- 
kine,  Clausius,  Thomson,  and  others. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  more 
clearly  comprehend  this  step  in  evolu- 
tion of  physical  science,  we  must  con- 
duct him  a  very  short  portion  of  the  way 
over  the  uninviting  field  of  mechanical 
ideas.  The  idea  of  work  is  evidently 
transferred  to  machines,  by  comparing 
their  arrangements  with  those  of  men 
and  animals,  to  replace  which  they  are 
applied.  We  reckon  the  work  of  steam- 
engines  according  to  horse  power.  The 
value  of  manual  labor  is  determined 
partly  by  the  energy  that  is  expended 
in  it,  and  partly  by  the  .$•/£/// that  brought 
it  into  action.  A  machine,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  executes  work  skillfully,  can 
always  be  multiplied  to  any  extent ; 
hence  its  skill  has  not  the  high  value  of 
human  skill  in  domains  where  the  latter 
cannot  be  supplied  by  machinery.  Thus 
the  idea  of  quantity  of  work  in  the  case 
of  machines  has  been  limited  to  the 
consideration  of  the  expenditure  of  ener- 
gy. How,  then,  can  we  measure  this 
expenditure,  so  as  to  compare  it  in  the 
case  of  different  machines  ?  Whatever 
standard  of  measure  we  may  adopt  must 
be  capable  of  application  to  every  pos- 
sible case ;  otherwise,  the  energies  ex- 
pended would  not  be  comparable.  It  is 
agreed  to  estimate  mechanical  energies 
by  means  of  a  unit  weight  elevated  to  a 
unit  height.  The  units  that  are  selected 
are  quite  arbitrary  and  unimportant  in 
relation  to  the  comparative  results  that 
we  desire.  The  waterfall  turns  a  wheel, 


and  this  lifts  the  tilt-hammer,  which 
belabors  the  mass  of  iron  placed  under 
it.  The  expenditure  of  energy  depends 
on  the  weight  of  the  hammer  and  on  the 
height  to  which  it  is  raised ;  its  action, 
or  work,  depends  on  the  same  things. 
If  either  the  weight  or  the  height  is 
doubled,  the  expenditure  of  energy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  work  done  on  the 
other,  is  increased  twofold.  The  unit 
of  work  or  energy  is  a  foot-pound;  that 
is,  a  pound  weight  raised  to  the  height 
of  one  foot.  In  the  case  we  have  been 
considering,  we  have  first  energy  in  the 
form  of  a  falling  mass  of  water,  then  in 
the  form  of  a  lifted  hammer,  and  thirdly, 
in  the  form  of  the  energy  of  the  fallen 
hammer.  The  falling  of  the  hammer 
can  generate  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  that  expended  in  lifting  it ;  precisely 
the  same  number  of  foot-pounds.  It  is 
therefore  equivalent  to  this  quantity  of 
work. 

Our  clocks  are  driven  by  means  of 
sinking  weights,  and  our  watches  by 
means  of  the  tension  of  springs.  A 
weight  that  lies  on  the  ground,  an  elastic 
spring  that  is  without  tension,  can  pro- 
duce no  effects  ;  to  obtain  such,  we  must 
first  raise  the  weight,  or  impart  tension 
to  the  spring,,  which  is  accomplished 
when  we  wind  up  our  clocks  or  watches. 
The  muscular  energy  that  winds  the 
clock  or  watch  communicates  to  the 
weight  or  spring  a  certain  amount  of 
power,  and  exactly  so  much  as  is  thus 
communicated  is  gradually  given  out 
during  the  following  twenty -four  hours. 
Again,  into  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun 
we  squeeze,  by  means  of  a  condensing 
air  pump,  a  great  quantity  of  air.  By 
admitting  a  portion  of  this  condensed 
air  into  the  barrel,  the  ball  is  driven  out 
with  great  velocity.  The  energy  com- 
municated to  the  ball  can  never  be 
greater  that  that  which  we  expended  in 
compressing  the  air.  The  work  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
ball  was  given  by  the  arm  of  the  man 
who  pumped  the  air.  In  all  these  cases 
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t  is  obvious  that  the  work  which  is  done, 
or  the  energy  which  is  expended,  could 
measured  by  a  certain  number  of 
pounds  raised  a  certain  number  of  feet. 

On  the  contrary,  in  ordinary  firearms 
the  condensed  mass  of  gas  that  propels 
the  bullet  is  obtained  in  a  totally  differ- 
manner ;  namely,  by  the  combustion 
of  powder.  Gunpowder  is  transformed 
)y  combustion  into  gaseous  products, 
which  endeavor  to  occupy  more  than  a 
thousand  times  the  space  previously 
:aken  up  by  the  volume  of  powder. 
Thus  we  see  that  by  the  use  of  gunpowder 
he  work  which  the  human  arm  must 
accomplish  in  the  case  of  the  air-gun  is 
spared. 

In  the  mightiest  of  our  machines,  the 
steam  engine,  it  is  strongly  compressed 
rapor  which,  by  its  effort  to  expand,  sets 
he  machinery  in  motion.  Here  again 
he  compression  of  the  steam  is  not 
ione  by  an  external  mechanical  force, 
jut  by  means  of  the  heat  that  is  com- 
Tiunicated.  The  heat  thus  necessary 
or  the  machine  might  be  obtained  in 
/arious  ways.  The  ordinary  method  is 
the  combustion  of  coal  or  wood, 
ombustion  is  a  chemical  process ;  hence 
n  the  steam  engine  it  is  chemical  pro- 
cesses and  chemical  energies  that  pro- 
iuce  the  astonishing  work  of  these  ma- 
:hines.  In  like  manner,  the  combustion 
)f  gunpowder  is  a  chemical  process, 

ich  in  the  barrel  of  the  gun  commu- 
licates  energy  to  the  bullet. 

Now,  an  important  question  presents 
tself  : — Are  the  energies  generated  by 
uch  processes  subject  to  the  same  laws 
is  ordinary  mechanical  energies  ?  Can 
hey  be  measured  by  the  same  standard, 
—by  the  same  foot-pound  ?  This  ques- 
tion could  not  be  decided  by  the  older 
mechanical  investigations.  This  is  the 
problem  that  modern  philosophers  have 
essayed  to  solve. 

During  the  present  century  a  general 
law  has  been  established,  which  may  be 
enunciated  as  follows  : — That  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  physical  energy,  whether 


chemical  action,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism,  or  visible  motion  and  me- 
chanical power,  are  convertible  into  cadi 
other ;  and  that  although  physical  en- 
ergy may  be  converted  from  one  form 
into  another,  or  transformed  from  one 
portion  of  matter  to  another,  its  ivhole 
amount  in  tJie  universe  is  unchangeably 
tlie  same.  Thus,  mechanical  work  may 
be  transformed  into  heat,  and,  converse- 
ly, heat  into  work ;  the  magnitude  of 
the  one  being  always  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  other. 

This  law  was  first  recognized  in  study- 
ing the  origin  of  the  heat  that  is  devel- 
oped by  friction  and  percussion.  Thus, 
a  blacksmith  can  render  an  iron  wedge 
red-hot  by  hammering.  The  axles  of 
carriages  must  be  greased,  to  protect 
them  from  ignition  by  friction.  Savages 
obtain  fire  by  the  friction  of  two  por- 
tions of  wood.  The  admirable  experi- 
ments of  Joule  have  established  the  im- 
portant law,  that  for  every  foot-pound  of 
energy  which  is  apparently  lost  in  over- 
coming friction,  a  definite  quantity  of 
heat  is  always  generated  ;  and  converse- 
ly, that  when  work  is  performed  by  the 
consumption  of  heat,  for  each  foot- 
pound thus  gained  a  definite  quantity  of 
heat  disappears.  Moreover,  by  a  series 
of  most  delicate  experiments  on  the  heat 
generated  by  the  friction  of  paddle- 
wheels  revolving  in  a  bath  of  water  or 
mercury,  he  determined  that  a  fall  of 
772  pounds  through  a  space  of  one  foot 
is  able  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  through  one  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In  other 
words,  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree  on  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  corresponds  to  a  mechanical  en- 
ergy by  which  a  pound  weight  would  be 
raised  to  a  height  of  772  feet.  This 
quantity,  or  772  foot-pounds,  is  called 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

These  facts  conduct,  of  necessity,  to 
the  conclusion  that  heat  is  not,  as  was 
formerly  imagined,  a  fine,  imponderable 
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substance ;  but  that,  like  light,  it  is  a 
peculiar  vibratory  motion  of  the  ulti- 
mate particles  of  bodies.  In  collision 
and  friction,  according  to  this  view,  the 
motion  of  the  mass  of  a  body  which  is 
apparently  lost  is  converted  into  a  mo- 
tion of  the  ultimate  particles,  or  heat ; 
and  conversely,  when  mechanical  ener- 
gy is  generated  by  heat,  the  motion  of 
the  ultimate  particles  is  converted  into 
a  motion  of  the  mass.  Hence,  it  is  plain 
that  mechanical  energy  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated, neither  can  it  be  created ;  but  it 
may  be  transformed  from  one  form  of 
energy  into  another.  And  as  the  whole 
store  of  energy  in  the  material  world 
cannot,  in  any  way,  be  increased  or  di- 
minished, it  follows  that  the  quantity  of 
energy  in  nature  is  just  as  eternal  and 
unalterable  as  the  quantity  of  matter. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  we  cannot 
create  mechanical  energy,  but  we  may 
help  ourselves  from  the  great  store- 
house of  nature.  The  brook  and  the 
wind  that  drive  our  mills,  the  forest  and 
the  coal-beds  that  are  the  means  of  pro- 
pelling our  steam-engines  and  warming 
our  rooms, are  to  us  thebearers  of  a  small 
portion  of  this  great  natural  supply. 
The  heat  developed  by  animals,  and 
mechanical  effects  that  they  produce, 
are  transformations  of  the  energy  of  the 
chemical  action  by  which  the  food  con- 
sumed by  them  combines  with  the  oxy- 
gen that  they  inhale.  The  potential 
energy  of  war  is  contained  in  the  stores 
of  gunpowder  and  food  brought  into  the 
field.  The  men's  food  and  forage  for  the 
horses  contain  the  supply  of  energy  in  a 
charge  of  cavalry. 

But  let  us  look  more  closely  into  the 
origin  of  the  motions  and  work  of  or- 
ganic beings.  We  have  already  inti- 
mated that  the  mechanical  energy  of  ani- 
mals is  due  to  the  oxidation — to  the  slow 
combustion  —  of  the  nutriment  that 
they  consume.  Whence  does  this  food 
derive  its  mechanical  energy  ?  The  food 
of  animals  is  either  vegetable,  or  animal 
fed  on  vegetables.  Hence  it  follows 


that  the  existing  vegetation  is  directly 
or  indirectly  the  storehouse  of  animal 
food,  and  therefore  of  animal  energy. 
So  that  the  question  assumes  this  form  : 
—  Whence  do  vegetables  derive  their 
supply  of  potential  energy  ?  The  beau- 
tiful discovery  of  Priestly,  and  subse- 
quent researches  of  Senebier,  De  Saus- 
sure,  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  others,  have  made 
it  quite  certain  that  plants  are  capable 
of  producing  combustible  substances 
only  when  they  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  that  it  is  the  dynamical  energy  of 
the  light-and-heat-producing  vibrations 
that  is  here  efficient  in  decomposing 
carbonic  acid,  and  bringing  about  those 
other  processes  by  which  organized 
matter  is  formed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain 
portion  of  energy  disappears  from  the 
sunbeam  while  combustible  substances 
are  generated  and  accumulated  in  plants. 
Sun-heat  is  put  out  of  existence  as  heat 
in  the  growth  of  vegetables ;  and  just  as 
much  heat,  neither  more  nor  less,  is 
developed  in  the  fires  in  which  these 
organic  products  are  burnt.  Our  wood 
fires  give  us  heat  and  light  that  was  re- 
ceived from  trie  sun  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Our  coal  fires  and  gas  burners 
bring  out  for  our  present  comfort  the 
heat  and  light  of  a  primeval  sun,  which 
have  lain  dormant  as  potential  energy 
beneath  seas  and  mountains  for  count- 
less ages.  We  must,  therefore,  look  to 
the  sun  as  the  source  of  the  mechanical 
energy  of  all  the  motions  of  living  crea- 
tures, as  well  as  all  the  motions,  heat, 
and  light,  derived  from  fires  and  artificial 
flames. 

According  to  this  view,  all  the  ener- 
gies by  means  of  which  our  bodies  live 
and  move,  find  their  source  in  the  purest 
sunlight ;  and  hence  we  are  all,  in  point 
of  nobility,  not  a  whit  behind  the  race 
of  the  great  "Celestial  Monarch,"  who 
has  heretofore  alone  called  himself  the 
"  Son  of  the  Sun."  But  fearful  that  the 
reader's  vanity  might  be  flattered  by  so 
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ignified  an  association,  we  must  hasten 
o  remind  him  that  our  lower  fellow  be- 
ngs,  the  hog  and  the  elephant,  the  vul- 
ure  and  the  owl,  the  walrus  and  the 
vhale,  the  toad  and  the  tarantula,  the 
enomous  reptile  and  the  alligator,  all 
hare  the  same  ethereal  origin  !  And 
:  there  are  any  whose  enlarged  philan- 
hropy  can  embrace  those  bygone  days 
vhen  the  earth  was  tenanted  by  races 
f  animals  now  extinct,  let  us  remind 
iiem  that  the  mastodon,  the  megathe- 
ium,  the  uncouth  and  antiquated  sau- 
ian,  as  well  as  the  still  more  venerable 
rilobite,  claim  whatever  of  dignity  a 
ommunity  of  origin  may  carry  with  it ! 
Sentimentalists  may  have  overstepped 
tie  bounds  of  strict  scientific  reality 
rhen  they  made  moon-beams  the  nutri- 
nent  of  love-sick  swains  and  languish- 
ng  damsels ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
robable  that  the  comparatively  feeble 
ght  that  reaches  us  by  reflection  from 
ur  planetary  companion  may  have 
ome  slight  agency  in  accumulating  (in 
be  form  of  vegetable  products)  that  po- 
ential  energy  that  is  eventually  trans- 
ormed  into  a  serenade  in  the  one  case, 
nd  into  a  sigh  in  the  other  ! 


To  return  to  a  more  serious  view  of 
our  subject.  It  is  now  proper  that  we 
should  say  something  in  relation  to  the 
little  volume  of  258  pages,  whose  title  is 
given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Its 
author,  Professor  Thurston,  the  well- 
known  physicist,  has  bestowed  great  at- 
tention on  the  thermodynamics  of  the 
steam  engine ;  but  philosophers  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  indorse  the  announce- 
ment (p.  196),  that  "  Newcomen  and  Caw- 
ley  should  be  given  a  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  fully  as  high  as  that  awarded 
to  James  Watt." 

After  our  somewhat  extended  analy- 
sis of  the  theme  treated  of  in  this  book, 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  few 
slight  inaccuracies.  At  page  57,  we  are 
told  that  the  temperature  of  space  is  es- 
timated to  be  about  20  degrees  Fahr.: 
that  is  far  higher  than  arctic  tempera- 
tures. Experiments  on  the  cooling  ef- 
fects of  nocturnal  radiation  during  arctic 
winters  show  that  the  temperature  ot 
space  must  be  far  lower  than  the  great- 
est arctic  cold.  Again,  at  page  105,  the 
distance  of  the  sun  is  put  down  at  nine- 
ty-eight millions  of  miles  ;  which  is  cer- 
tainly four  or  five  millions  too  great. 
John  Le  Conte. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  VERSE. 


PROBABLY  no  book  of  the  year  has  cre- 
ited  a  more  profound  impression  than 
he  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson}-  These 
is  presented  are  edited  by  her  friends 
fter  the  author's  death,  and  contain  the 
iterary  life  record  of  a  recluse  who  wrote 
:ntirely  for  her  own  satisfaction,  and 
vithout  expectation  of  publication.  Dur- 
ng  her  lifetime,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
ions,  she  never  allowed  her  poems  to  go 

1  Poems  by  Emily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  Mabel 
.oomis  Todd  and  T.  W.  Higginson.  Boston:  Roberts 
brothers.  1891. 


into  print,  and  as  a  result  never  acquired 
the  discipline  of  criticism,  the  conven- 
tionalizing quality  that  comes  from  con- 
sideration of  one's  work  in  type.  What 
has  attracted  attention  is  the  daring 
fancy,  the  wonderful  insight,  the  felici- 
tous characterization,  which  mark  these 
bits  of  verse.  All  are  short,  and  many 
are  mere  fragments.  The  fact  that  the 
author  herself  does  not  present  them  to 
the  public  disarms  the  criticism  that 
otherwise  would  object  to  them  as  ob- 
scure. They  are  not  only  enigmatical, 
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but  often  entirely  ungrammatical  in  con- 
struction. But  no  one  can  read  them 
without  admiration  for  their  peculiar 
imaginative  strength,  and  bewilderment 
at  this  unexpected  originality.  There  is 
nothing  quite  like  them  in  the  language 
except  perhaps  the  poetry  of  William 
Blake,  though  there  is  a  terseness  and 
sonorousness  about  them  that  is  sugges- 
tive of  Emerson.  Unconsciously,  in 
many  of  them,  Miss  Dickinson  has  fallen 
into  the  use  of  the  meters  and  rhythms 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  Mother 
Goose, —  the  world  meters  and  rhythms 
which  have  in  them  the  universal  mel- 
ody that  in  itself  is  enduring.  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  will  serve  to  illustrate 
these  things  better  than  words. 

Presentiment  is  that  long  shadow  on  the  lawn, 
Indicative  that  suns  go  down  ; 
The  notice  to  the  startled  grass 
That  darkness  is  about  to  pass. 


Because  I  could  not  stop  for  Death, 
He  kindly  stopped  for  me  ; 
The  carriage  held  but  just  ourselves 
And  Immortality. 

We  slowly  drove,  he  knew  no  haste, 
And  I  had  put  away 
My  labor,  and  my  leisure,  too, 
For  his  civility. 

We  passed  the  school  where  children  played, 

Their  lessons  scarcely  done  ; 

We  passed  the  fields  of  gazing  grain, 

We  passed  the  setting  sun. 

We  paused  before  a  house  that  seemed 
A  swelling  of  the  ground  ; 
The  roof  was  scarcely  visible, 
The  cornice  but  a  mound. 

Since  then  't  is  centuries ;  but  each 
Feels  shorter  than  the  day 
I  first  surmised  the  horses'  heads 
Were  turned  toward  eternity. 


I  had  no  time  to  hate,  because 
The  grave  would  hinder  me, 
And  life  was  not  so  ample  I 
Could  finish  enmity. 

Nor  had  I  time  to  love  ;  but  since 
Some  industry  must  be, 
The  little  toil  of  love,  I  thought 
Was  large  enough  for  me. 


The  bustle  in  a  house 
The  morning  after  death 
Is  solemnest  of  industries 
Enacted  upon  earth, — 

The  sweeping  of  the  heart, 
And  putting  love  away 
We  shall  not  want  to  use  again 
Until  eternity. 

.  These  quaint  and  striking  instances 
might  be  repeated  as  many  times  as; 
there  are  poems  in  the  book.  Not  all] 
however,  are  satisfactory.  Many  are 
merely  grotesque  or  fantastic,  and  some! 
are  absolutely  unintelligible  in  their  ob* 
scurity.  One  lays  down  the  book  with 
a  feeling  of  perplexity  that  is  akin  to 
exasperation,  that  being  so  good  they 
should  not  be  better.  They  have  true  pon 
etic  quality  in  them  without  doubt,  but  as, 
a  whole  are  too  crude  and  fragmentary') 
to  admit  of  unqualified  endorsement. 

One    turns    from    Miss    Dickinson's^ 
poems  to  Sherman's  Lyrics  for  a  Lute 
with  much  thefeeling  of  relief  that  come 
in  Macbeth  with  the  knocking  at  th 
gate.    Here  is  a  poet  without  an  intense 
feeling.      His  verse  ripples  gently  and 
smoothly  along,  and  requires  no  tensior| 
of  feeling  or  of  mind  for  its  understand- 
ing.    It  is  always  musical,  always  well! 
bred,  always  perfect  in  artistic   finish, 
But  the  art  is  evident  and  there  n evert 
comes  a  touch  that  one  feels  is  entirely 
natural  or  spontaneous.    He   is  a  light 
hearted  singer,  and  where  his  theme  is) 
with  the  deeper  and    more  significant  • 
realities  of  life,  the    note  is   plaintive 
rather  than  pathetic,  grave  rather  than  i 
serious.     The  feeling  for  nature  is  per-  j 
haps  the  most  true  in  the  book,  and  the 
verses  under  that  head  have  the  most  | 
genuine  ring.     The  following,  entitled 
"Daybreak,"  illustrates  this  as  well  as 
any :  — 

Unto  his  parching  lips  a  cup 
Brimming  with  wine  the  hills  hold  up, 
Fresh  with  the  breath  of  bud  and  bloom, 
Cooled  in  the  caves  of  purple  gloom. 

1  Lyrics  for  a  Lute.  By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company:  1890.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 
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One  long,  deep  draught  he  takes,  and  then, 
Into  his  saddle  leaps  again, 
Scatters  the  gold  coins  left  and  right, 
And  speeds  beyond  the  gates  of  night. 
The  years  are  at  his  heels,  —  away  ! 
The  Sun  still  leads  them  by  a  day. 

A  year  ago,  in  reviewing  a  book  of 
poems  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  occasion 
was  taken  to  speak  of  the  development 
in  her  work  of  a  newer  and  richer  sym- 
pathy. The  present  volume1  displays  in 
marked  degree  this  sentimental  quality. 
The  elegiac  tone  of  the  book  may  have 
brought  this  naturally  about,  but  how- 
ever accomplished,  the  fact  remains  that 
there  runs  uniformly  through  it  a  ten- 
derness not  common  to  her  earlier  work. 
There  is  feeling  in  it  that  is  personal,— 
the  sympathy  with  men  as  against  that 
with  mankind.  Yet  there  is  all  the  old 
aptness  of  expression,  the  same  keen  in- 
tellectuality ;  and  it  marks  a  distinct  ad- 
vance that  in  this  later  work  there  should 
be  found  a  depth  of  feeling  before  un- 
fathomed. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  some  seventy 
selections  of  varying  lengths,  many  of 
them  sonnet's,  but  ranging  through  a 
number  of  different  poetic  forms.  It  is 
a  plea  for  immortality,  and  starting  from 
the  blindness  and  dull  despair  that  fol- 
lows immediately  upon  the  death  that 
strikes  near  at  hand,  the  argument  fol- 
lows along  through  various  mental  phas- 
es, until  the  clouds  gradually  clear  away  ; 
the  inverted  torch  is  shown  to  be  the 
sign  of  proof  that  the  soul  is  not  "  speed- 
ed into  nothingness."  The  close  of  the 
first  part,  that  of'overwhelming  despair, 
gives  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  songs  in  the  volume  :  — 

Sleep  soundly  through  the  long  light  night. 
The  day  will  come  too  soon,  too  soon. 
Across  the  halo-circled  moon 
Ever  some  frailest  cloud  takes  flight, 
Bathed  in  rare  light. 
Oh,  sleep  ! 

i  The  Inverted  Torch.  By  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Miffln  &  Co.:  1890.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


For  this  would  seem  that  form  to  him, 

For  which,  weeping,  thine  eyes  grow  dim  — 

Grow  dim  ! 

Sleep  soundly  through  the  long,  still  night, 
The  day  will  come  too  soon,  too  soon. 
Beneath  thy  casement  falls  aswoon 
The  lonely  wind  that  sways  so  light 
Yon  pine's  bleak  height. 

Oh,  sleep  ! 

For  this  would  seem  that  voice  late  stilled, 
For  which  thine  ear  hungers  unfilled  — 

Unfilled  ! 

Equally  strong  is  the  following  :  — 

1  low  dare  we  say,  who  live  by  breath, 

They  are  no  more,  who  have  closed  with  Death, 
Faced  that  great  total  Dread  of  Man, 
Like  some  brave  mist -surrounded  van, 
Their  victory  in  the  formless  blank 
Unsighted  by  the  hereward  rank  ! 

They  are  no  more  ?     That  word  is  ours, 
Whose  hunted  being  shrinks  and  cowers, 
Who  turn  our  toil  and  wind  with  craft, 
To  parry  still  the  eventual  shaft, 
We  whom  death  perils  each  may  hem  — 
Perchance  we  are  no  more  to  them. 

The  good  novelist  is  seldom  a  good 
poet.  The  attitude  is  so  different  in  the 
one  case  from  that  necessary  in  the 
other,  that  the  very  things  which  bring 
success  from  one  point  of  view  make  it 
impossible  to  bring  anything  but  failure 
to  the  other.  One  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  Rudyard  Kipling  writing 
poetry  of  the  higher  order,  and  the  read- 
ing of  his  Departmental  Ditties 2  brings 
corroboration  of  this  view.  The  book 
has  all  of  the  striking  peculiarities  which 
have  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
young  author's  prose.  There  is  the  same 
savage  sarcasm,  the  same  disregard  of 
the  conventionalities,  the  same  unex- 
pected turns  of  pathos  and  of  humor. 
And  once  admitting  that  the  order  of 
his  work  is  not  the  highest,  the  worst 
has  been  said,  and  there  is  much  to 
praise.  These  ballads  are  as  perfect  in 
their  way  as  the  Biglow  Papers,  and 
picture  out  in  faithful  detail  the  hard 
and  vulgar  life  of  the  Indian  soldier. 

2  Departmental  Ditties,    Barrack-Room   Ballads,  and 
Other   Verses.      By   Rudyard   Kipling.      New  York : 
United  States  Book  Company  :    1890. 
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They  were  most  of  them  written  to  be 
set  to  music,  and  abound  in  refrains  that 
are  marvelously  moving  in  their  swing 
and  go.  Few  ballads  are  more  grimly 
and  tersely  blood-curdling  than  The 
Hanging  of  Danny  Deever ;  and  The 
Sons  of  the  Widow,  and  Paget,  M.P., 
are  strong  and  free  from  vulgarity,  and 
deserve  to  be  ranked  high  in  the  list  of 
humorous  poems.  Kipling  has,  too,  a 
strong  feeling  for  nature,  and  occasion- 
ally lets  drop  a  bit  of  description  that 
brings  up  the  scene  like  a  picture.  There 
is  little,  however,  of  the  serious  in  his 
poetic  work,  and  often  that  little  is  sand- 
wiched in  between  his  most  glaring  vul- 
garities, as  if  the  author  were  ashamed 
of  displaying  any  real  feeling,  and  was 
eager  to  say  something  to  make  the 
reader  forgetful  of  his  lapse.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  there  is  a  bit  of  verse  like 
the  following,  which  makes  one  feel  re- 
gretful that  he  does  not  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  do  real,  honest  work. 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  dead  child  lay  in  the  shroud, 

And  the  widow  watched  beside  ; 
And  her  mother  slept,  and  the  Channel  swept 

The  gale  in  the  teeth  of  the  tide. 
But  the  widow  laughed  at  all. 

"  I  have  lost  my  man  in  the  sea, 
And  the  child  is  dead.     Be  still,"  she  said, 

"  What  more  can  ye  do  to  me?  " 
And  the  widow  watched  the  dead, 

And  the  candle  guttered  low, 
And  she  tried  to  sing  the  Passing  song 

That  bids  the  poor  soul  go. 
And  "  Mary  take  you  now,"  she  sang, 

"That  lay  against  my  heart." 
And  "Mary  smooth  your  crib  to-night," 

But  she  could  not  say  "  Depart." 
Then  came  a  cry  from  the  sea, 

But  the  sea-rime  blinded  the  glass, 
And  "  Heard  ye  nothing,  mother  ?  "  she  said  ; 

"  'Tis  the  child  ihat  wails  to  pass." 
And  the  nodding  mother  sighed. 

"  'Tis  a  lambing  ewe  in  the  whin, 
For  why  should  the  christened  soul  cry  out, 

That  never  knew  of  sin  ? 
Oh,  feet  I  have  held  in  my  hand, 

Oh,  hands  at  my  heart  to  catch, 
How  should  they  know  the  road  to  go, 

And  how  should  they  lift  the  latch  ?  " 
They  laid  a  sheet  to  the  door, 


With  the  little  quilt  atop, 
That  it  might  not  hurt  from  the  cold  or  the  dirt, 

But  the  crying  would  not  stop. 
The  widow  lifted  the  latch 

And  strained  her  eyes  to  see, 
And  opened  the  door  on  the  bitter  shore 

To  let  the  soul  go  free. 
There  was  neither  glimmer  nor  ghost, 

There  was  neither  spirit  nor  spark, 
And  "  Heard  ye  nothing,  mother  ?  "  she  said, 

"  T  is  crying  for  me  in  the  dark." 
And  the  nodding  mother  sighed. 

"  'T  is  sorrow  makes  ye  dull ; 
Have  ye  yet  to  learn  the  cry  of  the  tern, 

Or  the  wail  of  the  wind-blown  gull  ?  " 
"The  terns  are  blown  inland, 

The  gray  gull  follows  the  plough, 
'T  was  never  a  bird,  the  voice  I  heard, 

O  mother,  I  hear  it  now  !  " 
"  Lie  still,  dear  lamb,  lie  still ; 

The  child  is  passed  from  harm, 
'T  is  the  ache  in  your  breast  has  broke  your  rest,. 

And  the  feel  of  an  empty  arm." 
She  puts  her  mother  aside, 

"  In  Mary's  name  let  be  ! 
For  the  peace  of  my  soul  I  must  go,"  she  said, 

And  she  went  to  the  calling  sea. 
In  the  heel  of  the  wind-bit  pier, 

Where  the  twisted  weed  was  piled, 
She  came  to  the  life  she  had  missed  by  an  hour, 

For  she  came  to  a  little  child. 
She  laid  it  into  her  breast, 

And  back  to  her  mother  she  came, 
But  it  would  not  feed  and  it  would  not  heed 

Though  she  gave  it  her  own  child's  name. 
And  the  dead  child  dripped  on  her  breast, 

And  her  own  in  the  shroud  lay  stark. 
And  "  God  forgive  us,  mother,"  she  said, 

"We  let  it  die  in  the  dark  !  " 


Moody  Moments,1  In  Cloisters  Dim? 
Moses  Traddles?  and  Dreamy  Hours* 
are  all  of  the  same  order,  and  scarcely 
call  for  separate  notice.  The  first  has 
been  reviewed  before  in  these  pages, 
and  is  interesting  chiefly  because  of  the 
blindness  of  the  author.  The  poems  it 
contains  display  flashes  of  genius,  that 
show  that  had  he  his  sight  and  the  abil- 

1  Moody   Moments.     By  Edward   Doyle.     Ketcham 
&  Doyle:  New  York  :  1891. 

2  In  Cloisters  Dim.     By  Charles  Curtz  Hahn.      Re- 
publican Press  :  Sedan,  Kan. :  1891. 

3  Poems,  Sketches  of  Moses   Traddles.     Keating  & 
Co. :  Cincinnati :  1890. 

4  Dreamy  Hours.     By  Franklin  W.  Lee.    Sunshine 
Publishing  Company:  St.  Paul:  1891. 
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ity  to  work  as  other  men  do  he  might 
have  accomplished  something  in  the  field 
of  song.  The  second  is  a  thin  pam- 
phlet which  sets  forth  the  devotion  and 
belief  of  the  author  in  the  Catholic  faith, 
in  terms  which  are  undoubtedly  reli- 
gious if  they  are  not  poetical.  Mr. 
Traddles'  opinions  have  a  set  form  of 
line  and  versification,  but  they  have  not 
poetry  enough  in  them  to  entitle  them 
to  notice  in  a  poetry  review.  There  is 
a  sincerity,  however,  in  Dreamy  Hours 
that  atones  in  some  degree  for  its  plati- 
tudes. 

Matthew  Arnold  is  too  great  a  poet, 
intellectually,  ever  to  be  widely  popular. 
The  whole  sum  of  his  poetic  work  covers 
but  a  hundred  and  sixteen  titles,  and 
into  the  majority  of  these  he  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  the  reflective  attitude 
of  mind,  the  "  sublime  seriousness," 
which  characterizes  his  conception  of 
poetry.  The  average  reader  does  not 
approve  of  didacticism  in  verse,  but  reads 
it  simply  to  get  an  impression,  a  sensa- 
tion. Hence,  however  "young,  gay, 
radiant,  adorned  outside,"  a  muse  may 
be,  they  are  timid  of  her  when  avowedly 
she  has  "a  hidden  ground  of  thought 
and  of  austerity  within." 

But  the  narrower  circle  who  approve  of 


intellectual  poetry  will  look  with  pleas- 
ure on  the  new  one  volume  edition  of 
this  poet,1  which  the  Macmillans  have 
just  issued.  It  is  a  satisfying  book  too, 
typographically,  with  its  clear  bold  let- 
ter and  wide  leaf  margins.  It  contains 
a  complete  collection  of  the  poems  pub- 
lished down  to  the  time  of  the  author's 
death,  and  some  later  poems  never  before 
included. 

To  the  popular  mind,  aside  from  their 
difficulty  of  comprehension,  probably 
the  most  notable  fault  in  Matthew  Ar- 
nold's poetic  work  is  the  simplicity  of 
his  meters  and  their  lack  of  variety. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  that  high- 
er order  which  require  a  cultivated  ear 
for  their  full  appreciation.  Many  poems, 
however, — notably  the  dramatic  and  nar- 
rative ones, —  have  always  appealed  to  all 
readers  alike  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  if 
search  were  made  much  more  metrical 
music  would  be  found  in  them  than  is 
now  admitted.  For  instance,  the  illusive 
rhythmical  sweetness  of  the  Forsaken 
Merman,  the  Sick  King  in  Bokhara,  and 
especially  of  that  beautiful  little  lyric 
beginning  "Come  to  me  in  my  dreams, 
and  then,  by  day  I  shall  be  well  again." 

1  Poetical  Works  of  Matthew  Arnold.  London  ;  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  1800. 


ETC. 


THE  appointment  of  a  president  to  the  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University,  and  the  announcement 
made  by  the  papers  that  it  will  be  opened  soon, 
have  been  received  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
that  by  a  wider  public  than  is  generally  interested  in 
educational  matters.  The  expectation, —  which 
seems  thoroughly  authorized,  as  it  is  based  on  re- 
marks made  by  those  near  to  Mr.  Stanford,  and  has 
been  widely  published  without  dissent  from  him, — 
that  its  endowment,  when  complete,  will  be  some 
twenty  million  dollars,  double  that  at  present  owned 
by  any  university  in  the  country,  has  aroused  a  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  ;  and  this  has  been  heightened  by 


curiosity  due  to  Mr.  Stanford's  expressed  intention 
of  conducting  the  university  upon  a  new  system,  de- 
rived evidently  from  that  of  the  great  business  enter- 
prises with  which  he  is  familiar. 

To  understand  the  full  novelty  of  this  system,  as 
applied  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  a  slight 
review  of  the  status  of  the  endowments  is  necessary. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford  made  a 
deed  of  gift,  which  secured  to  the  university  by  deed 
of  gift  tracts  of  land  whose  value  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  three  to  five  million  dollars.  As  the 
lands  are  by  the  terms  of  the  gift  inalienable,  their 
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rental,  not  their  selling  price,  must  fix  their  value  as 
an  endowment :  at  the  lowest  estimate,  however, 
they,  with  the  buildings  now  upon  them,  secure  to 
the  institution  a  property  fully  half  as  great  as  that  of 
the  State  university,  (including  the  lien  upon  the 
State  tax  levy).  It  is  not  nearly  as  available  for 
purposes  of  income,  but  is,  on  the  other  hand,  abso- 
lutely secure  from  legislative  interference.  The  deed 
of  gift  merely  secures  to  the  university  the  title  to 
these  lands  :  the  claim  to  the  rents  and  other  use  of 
the  property  reverts  to  it  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  and 
and  Mrs.  Stanford.  In  the  meantime,  although  it 
has  no  income-bearing  endowment,  but  rather  a  re- 
version, secured  by  a  deed  of  gift,  expenses  are  met 
amply,  and  lavish  outlay  made,  from  the  pocket  of 
the  donors.  These  expenses  have  so  far,  of  course, 
been  those  of  preparation,  and  have  consisted  main- 
ly of  the  construction  of  beautiful  buildings,  to  the 
value  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  :  but  from 
now  on  will  begin  the  payment  of  salaries,  which  are 
understood  to  be  very  high,  and  the  equipments  in 
the  way  of  laboratories,  libraries,  and  so  forth.  As 
long  as  the  present  arrangement  continues,  these  ex- 
penditures must  come  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford's 
private  purse,  and  therefore  remain  entirely  under 
their  control.  The  president  thus  becomes  their  per- 
sonal employee,  the  university  their  personal  prop- 
erty, employed  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
until  their  death,  when  it  reverts  to  a  board  of  trus- 
tees, already  appointed  and  self-  perpetuating.  This 
is  so  absolutely  the  fact  that  the  founders  are  at 
liberty  to  alter  the  whole  purport  of  the  institution, 
by  express  stipulation  of  the  deed,  and  to  decide, 
should  it  seem  best,  to  develop  it  into  a  great 
museum  or  gallery,  or  into  any  other  institution  of 
public  benefit,  instead  of  a  university,  should  they 
see  fit,  as  the  experiment  proceeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  president  holds  toward  the  faculty  a  po- 
sition of  only  less  authority,  having  absolute  power 
of  appointment  and  dismissal,  and  of  dictating  cur- 
ricula and  methods,  save  only  as  he  is  responsible  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanford,  or,  after  their  death,  to  the 
board  of  trustees. 

THIS  method  of  high  concentration  of  power  and 
of  responsibility  has  been  most  successful  —  indeed 
the  only  one  to  achieve  great  results  —  in  com- 
merce and  industry.  But  it  acts  there  under  the 
control  of  imperative  natural  selection,  instead  of 
a  single  human  judgment.  In  government,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  it  has  not  been  found  to  produce  the 
best  results,  except  under  the  greatest  restrictions 
and  constant  reference  back  to  public  opinion  It 
has  always  been  held  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  higher 
education,  in  which  the  greatest  possible  liberty,  in- 
dependence, and  dignity  of  the  teachers,  the  loosest 
and  most  flexible  methods  of  government,  the  ut- 
most individuality,  have  been  sought.  We  do  not 
remember  that  it  has  ever  been  tried  there  on  a  large 
scale,  although  it  is  the  usual  method  in  small  pri- 


vate schools,  under  individual  proprietorship,  and  is 
often  successful  there,  and  often  grossly  unsuccessful. 
It  is  practically  in  operation  at  Mills  College,  and  has 
given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy  there.  Read- 
ers of  the  OVERLAND  know  that  we  have  always 
regarded  its  application  to  a  university  as  a  very 
doubtful  experiment  ;  but  now  that  the  experiment 
is  upon  the  verge  of  coming  to  test,  it  is  not  the  time 
for  conjecture.  Thus  much  we  have  said,  to  make 
clear  the  peculiar  and  very  interesting  nature  of  the 
task  Prof.  Jordan  is  about  to  undertake,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  the  especial  attention  with  which  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institution  under  his  charge  will  be 
watched. 

THE  man  who  has  been  selected  for  this  work, 
President  David  Starr  Jordan,  is  what  is  called  a 
"new  man."  He  has  a  distinction  as  a  scientific 
man,  not  eminent,  but  of  very  respectable  rank,  es- 
pecially in  ichthyology.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Cor- 
nell, which  is  half  a  State  university,  and  his  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher  has  been  in  one  of  the  smaller 
universities  of  the  West,  that  of  Indiana.  The  State 
university  idea  of  education,  therefore,  rather  than 
that  of  the  Eastern  college,  may  be  expected  from 
him.  A  private  letter  from  the  president  of  another 
Western  college  speaks  of  him  as  especially  inter- 
ested in  technical  and  industrial  education,  and  in 
this  he  is  in  accord  with  all  that  is  known  of  Mr. 
Stanford's  desires  for  the  future  institution.  It  would 
hardly  be  possible,  however,  to  carry  technics  farther 
than  is  at  present  done  in  such  universities  as  Cor- 
nell and  Berkeley,  without  making  an  Institute  of 
Technology,  not  a  university  ;  and  it  is  not  conceiv- 
ble  that  a  man  known  chiefly  as  an  ichthyologist 
should  altogether  neglect  the  biological  sciences  in 
the  interest  of  the  industrial  arts.  It  is,  howev- 
er, undoubtedly  the  general  understanding  that 
whether  the  result  be  university  or  institute  of  tech- 
nology the  Palo  Alto  work  will  develop  mainly 
into  lines  of  technical  instruction.  The  only  danger 
in  this  direction  would  be  the  duplication  of  the 
excellent  schools  at  Berkeley,  which  would  be  a 
waste  of  money  and  educational  force  :  but  there  are 
so  many  other  fields  of  technics  and  the  industrial 
arts,  besides  civil,  mining,  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, that  there  is  no  need  of  duplication.  The  State 
University  is  required  by  the  terms  of  its  endowment 
to  continue  these  schools  ;  so  that  if  Mr.  Stanford 
and  President  Jordan  should  decide  them  indispen- 
sable to  the  new  foundation,  a  great  part  of  the 
genius  and  public  spirit  of  the  presidents  of  the  two 
universities  will  consist  in  so  adjusting  their  work 
as  to  enable  them  to  supplement,  instead  of  repeating 
each  other.  There  is  always  a  strong  tendency  in 
two  great  foundations  near  each  other  to  thus  bend 
and  adjust  their  courses  ;  for  real  love  of  learning, 
the  world  over,  makes  men  allies  and  coadjutors  as 
no  other  institution,  not  even  religion,  does.  The 
engineering  professions  are  perhaps  already  some- 
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what  crowded,  but  in  agriculture  there  is  room  for 
all  that  two  schools  or  many  can  do.  In  selecting  a 
"  new  man  "  to  organize  his  university,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford takes  the  full  responsibility  of  choice,  and 
throws  the  full  weight  of  the  result  upon  his  own 
judgment  of  character.  An  eminent  man  is  guar- 
anteed beforehand  ;  one  does  not  need  to  exercise 
foresight  or  insight  to  know  what  he  can  do.  No 
man  ever  came  to  be  a  great  "captain  of  industry," 
like  Mr.  Stanford,  without  a  large  endowment  of 
the  power  of  judging  men.  Sometimes  — as  in  the 
case  of  Grant,  whose  remarkable  felicity  in  choosing 
men  in  military  affairs  failed  him  conspicuously  in 
civil  —  th;s  power  will  not  bear  application  to  a  new 
field.  There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Mr.  Stanford's.  Such  knowledge  as  is  re- 
peated from  one  person  to  another,  though  inappropri- 
ate for  print,  of  his  tentative  inquiries  and  consulta- 
tions with  reference  to  this  presidency,  affords  such 
reasons.  Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  thpt  he  has 
chosen  a  man  whose  political  opinions  are  divergent 
from  those  he  has  been  identified  with,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  recent  article  by  President  Jordan  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  Another  is  his  selection 
of  trustees  to  succeed  himself  and  Mrs.  Stanford  in 
administration.  The  real  point  of  question  as  to 
the  success  of  the  university  is  in  the  scheme  itself: 
It  requires  even  more  imperatively  a  remarkable 
insight  into  men  and  their  powers  on  the  part  of 
the  president  than  of  Mr.  Stanford  ;  for  the  pro- 
fessors make  the  university.  President  Jordan  has 
already  selected  two  or  three  of  these,  but  their 
names  are  unfamiliar  to  us.  Every  addition  of  com- 
petent scholars  to  the  number  already  in  the  State 
adds  an  appreciable  value  to  life  here,  and  the  new 
corps  at  Palo  Alto  will  be  most  heartily  welcomed 
It  is  already  certain  that  in  the  direction  of  museums 
and  collections  the  foundation  will  be  very  strong, 
and  there  is  a  rumor  connecting  with  the  charge  of 
these  the  name  of  a  foreign  scholar,  who  will  bring 
to  the  force  of  younger  men  the  distinction  of  an 
eminent  name. 

THE  late  legislature  of  California  left  a  bad  name 
behind  it  ;  yet  achieved  some  good  that  better  legis- 
latures had  failed  to  do.  It  is  likely  that  after  its 
evil  is  interred  with  its  bones,  the  good  it  did  will 
live  after  it  in  the  form  of  two  acts  of  an  "  epoch- 
making  "  nature.  One  is  the  ballot  reform  act,  on 
which  we  have  already  commented  ;  the  other  the 
county  high  school  act.  This  act  enables  the  super- 
visors of  every  county,  on  petition,  to  call  upon  the 
county,  or  a  section  of  the  county,  to  vote  whether 
to  tax  itself  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  high  school.  Since  the  abolition  of  State  aid  to 
high  schools,  this  most  vital  portion  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  has  been  defrauded  of  growth  ;  and 
outside  of  a  few  municipalities  the  promising  chil- 
dren of  families  of  small  means  have  either  been 
stopped  short  in  their  schooling  upon  leaving  the 


district  school,  or  else  compelled  to  obtain  college 
preparation  under  the  greatest  disadvantages.  We 
remember  one  instance  in  which  every  member  of  a 
graduating  class  from  a  village  public  school  desired 
to  study  farther,  and  the  parents  desired  to  have 
them  do  so,  and  were  able  to  dispense  with  their 
services  for  several  years  longer,  but  not  to  pay  for 
their  private  tuition,  nor  to  send  them  to  board  in  a 
city  and  attend  high  school, —  even  had  it  been 
advisable  to  send  boys  and  girls  away  to  board 
among  strangers.  A  county  high  school  opens  the 
door  to  boys  and  girls.  We  shall  hope  to  comment 
further  upon  this  subject. 

A  Deer  Hunt  in  Washington 

Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River,  now  a  mili- 
tary cantonment,  was  formerly  the  chief  station  01 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  Northwest.  The 
lands  around  it,  but  partially  cleared,  are  still  almost 
covered  with  tall  primeval  forests,  which  are  the 
haunts  of  deer  and  other  game,  whilst  the  numerous 
streams  that  flow  into  the  Columbia  abound  with 
various  species  of  trout. 

A  party  of  four  of  us  started  from  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, to  hunt  between  the  Lackamas  and  Washougal 
Rivers  in  Clark  County.  We  fixed  our  temporary 
quarters  at  the  cabin  of  one  Moulton,  an  old  bach- 
elor who  had  taken  up  a  quarter-section  close  to  the 
Lackamas  Lake. 

The  lovers  of  fine  scenery  need  not  go  to  the  Scot- 
tish Highlands,  for  in  the  gorge  of  the  Columbia 
and  in  its  vicinity  every  form  of  natural  beauty  — 
mountains,  woods,  and  water  —  can  be  found  in  per- 
fection. And  famous  Loch  Katrine  itself  is  not 
more  lovely  than  the  wood-encircled  lake  that  the 
Lackamas  forms,  just  before  taking  its  final  plunge 
over  the  falls  and  rapids  by  which  it  reaches  the 
Columbia. 

At  daybreak  we  arose,  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and 
arranged  the  program  of  our  day's  hunt. 

"Now,"  said  Moulton,  "Jim  Cotton  can  take  the 
hounds  up  in  the  green  timber,  where  we  saw  the 
tracks  of  a  big  buck  yesterday  ;  two  of  you  gents  can 
go  on  the  stands,  one  can-  watch  the  ford,  and  the 
other  can  come  with  me  in  the  skiff." 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  disperse  the  mist 
that  hung  over  the  lake,  as  we  started  through  the 
thick  undergrowth  that  bordered  the  creek.  Wading 
the  ford,  we  left  one  of  our  party  there,  while  the 
rest  of  us,  guided  by  Jim  Cotton,  an  experienced 
hunter,  proceeded  toward  the  mountain.  Every  now 
and  then  we  started  a  pheasant,  or  ruffed  grouse, 
which  went  whirring  through  the  woods. 

Presently  we  emerged  from  the  forest  on  a  wide 
grassy  glade,  or  swale,  covered  with  shallow  water. 

"Here,"  said  Cotton,  "one  of  you  can  stand,  but 
the  other  must  go  on  about  five  hundred  yards  to 
where  there  is  an  Indian  burial  mound,  close  to  a 
big  log  that  crosses  the  creek.  The  deer  will  circle 
on  the  hill ;  if  it  makes  for  the  Washougal  it  will  go 
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by  the  Indian  grave,  but  if  it  heads  for  the  lake  it 
will  come  down  this  swale,  water  near  the  ford,  and 
swim  the  lake." 

I  was  the  one  left  at  the  swale,  and  after  carefully 
examining  the  locality  I  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree, 
lit  my  pipe,  and  listened  attentively. 

Soon,  far  up  the  mountain  side,  I  heard  the  whim- 
pering note  of  a  hound.  Then  another  chimed  in, 
and  presently  a  full  burst  proclaimed  that  the  entire 
pack  had  struck  the  scent  and  were  off  in  full  cry. 

Gradually,  however,  the  sounds  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  they  died  away  in  the  distance  ;  and 
all  was  still  except  the  tapping  of  the  red-headed 
woodpecker  and  the  quacking  of  a  flock  of  mal- 
lards, which  had  pitched  in  the  swale.  So  I  filled 
my  pipe  again,  and  as  the  smoke  curled  upward  I 
sank  into  a  dreamy  reverie. 

I  was  aroused  from  it  by  hearing  once  more  the 
baying  of  the  hounds  echoing  through  the  lofty  pine 
trees.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound,  increas- 
ing in  volume  as  it  approached  ;  and  then  I  heard 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle,  followed  by  a  loud  shout. 

Just  then  the  mallards  took  wing,  startled  by  a 
band  of  cattle  which  came  rushing  into  the  open  ; 
and  the  next  moment  a  noble  buck  sprang  out  at  the 
head  of  the  swale,  and  came  plashing  along  in  the 
water,  jumping  from  side  to  side,  and  occasionally 
glancing  anxiously  over  his  shoulder  as  he  listened 
to  the  clamor  of  his  pursuers. 

Onward  he  came,  until,  winding  me,  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  turned  to  wheel  into  the  woods  again  ; 
but  as  he  paused  I  sent  a  heavy  charge  of  buckshot 
into  his  shoulder.  For  an  instant,  as  the  shot  struck 
him,  he  seemed  to  crouch,  but  the  next  instant  he 
bounded  off  into  the  brush,  as  the  contents  of  my 
second  barrel  rattled  through  the  leaves,  and  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  reloading,  the  hounds  burst 
into  the  glade,  Music,  Drum,  and  Sing, —  the  beau- 
ties !  —  running  so  close  together  that  a  table-cloth 
could  cover  them  all ;  never  faltering,  never  swerv- 
ing from  the  trail,  as  they  passed  on  after  the  fleeing 
quarry  and  disappeared  on  his  track. 

As  the  baying  of  the  hounds  still  echoed  through 
the  tall  timber,  I  hurriedly  crossed  the  swale,  passed 
through  some  hazel  copses,  and  came  out  on  a  small 
fern-covered  prairie,  where  I  stood  for  a  few  mo- 
ments- listening  to  the  sounds,  which  now  seemed  to 
come  from  the  river  bank  and  to  be  circling  round 
me.  Then,  running  rapidly  across  the  open,  I  came 
to  a  small  creek,  which  ran  murmuring  down  from 
the  mountain. 

As  I  stood  on  its  bank,  the  bay  of  the  hounds 
echoed  more  distinctly,  as  though  they  were  rapidly 
approaching,  and  then,  reeling  and  staggering,  the 
buck  appeared,  struggling  up  in  the  water,  with 
Drum  and  Sing  hanging  on  his  flanks.  Just  as  he 
came  abreast  of  me  he  gave  one  final  struggle,  then 
sank  panting  in  the  creek,  and  in  another  instant  the 
sharp  edge  of  my  hunting  knife  had  put  an  end  to  his 
existence. 


I  drew  the  charges  of  shot  from  my  gun,  and  fir- 
ing both  barrels  as  a  signal,  I  was  quickly  joined  by 
Jim  Cotton  and  the  occupant  of  the  other  stand. 
Then  cutting  down  a  small  oak  sapling  we  soon  car- 
ried the  carcass  to  the  river  bank,  and  depositing  it 
in  the  skiff,  which  had  been  summoned  by  the  re- 
ports of  our  guns,  we  returned  to  the  cabin,  where 
we  ate  a  hearty  lunch  and  rested  for  an  hour. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  started  out  again;  but 
this  time  we  determined  to  try  the  wooded  ranges 
that  separate  the  Lackamas  from  the  Washougal. 

We  had  scarcely  taken  up  our  respective  stands 
when  a  deer  was  started  on  the  hill.  But  after  circ- 
ling once  on  the  mountain  side,  it  broke  away  for 
the  Washougal,  so  Cotton  "blew  off"  the  hounds, 
as  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  it. 

As  we  were  returning  through  the  wood  we  killed 
quite  a  number  of  pheasants,  which,  when  startled 
by  the  dogs,  flew  up  into  the  nearest  tree  and 
perched  there,  looking  down  and  craning  their  necks, 
so  that  their  heads  presented  a  fair  mark  for  a  rifle 
shot. 

Suddenly  the  dogs  gave  tongue,  dashing  off  in 
quick  pursuit  of  something,  and  for  a  few  moments, 
they  seemed  to  be  running  at  full  speed.  But  soon 
they  appeared  to  be  stationary,  and  bayed  even 
louder  than  before. 

"Come  on,  boys,"  said  Cotton;  "they've  got 
something  treed." 

So  we  pushed  on  through  the  undergrowth  for 
about  a  mile,  and  then  we  came  to  where  the  hounds 
were  barking  furiously,  and  jumping  up  round,  the 
roots  of  a  pine  tree  which  had  apparently  been  torn 
up  in  a  storm,  but  whose  top  had  lodged  on  another 
tree  about  sixty  feet  from  the  ground. 

There,  crouching  among  the  branches,  was  a  cou- 
gar, or  California  lion,  glaring  savagely  down,  show- 
ing its  sharp  teeth  and  lashing  its  tail  furiously. 

Taking  positions  on  different  sides,  we  fired  al- 
most simultaneously,  and  the  brute  sprang  up  into 
the  air,  then  came  crashing  down,  tearing  the  bark 
to  ribbons  in  its  convulsive  struggles.  Then,  as  it 
fell,  I  gave  it  my  second  barrel,  and,  turning  a  som- 
ersault in  mid-air,  it  dropped  dead  am  id  the  excited 
hounds. 

It  was  a  full-grown  female,  measuring  in  length 
seven  feet  nine  inches,  while  its  sleek  condition 
showed  that  it  had  been  very  successful  in  its  at- 
tacks on  deer  or  domestic  animals. 

That  finished  our  day's  hunt,  and  after  feasting  on 
venison  steaks  and  pheasant  stew  we  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just. 

T.  J.  B. 

An  Audience  with  Pope  Leo  XIII. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  an  American 
lady  in  Rome  describes  an  audience  with  the  present 
Pope,  Leo  XIII.] 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  worth  while  being  any- 
thing in  this  world  except  one's  own  self,  unless  it 
were  to  be  the  Pope.  Yes,  I  saw  him  at  an  aud 
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«nce,  and  as  a  spectacle,  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  perfect.  He  was 
receiving  an  Irish  delegation,  and  a  few  Americans 
were  also  admitted.  It  was  in  a  grand  Sala  in  the 
Vatican,  not  very  crowded,  and  at  one  end  sat  perhaps 
twenty  priests  and  cardinals,  on  a  dais  raised  three  or 
four  steps  above  the  floor  where  we  were.  The  room 
was  hung  with  heavy  tapestries,  and  quickly  putting 
aside  one  of  these  dark  curtains  with  his  own  hand, 
{it  would  have  been  entering  from  the  right  wing  on 
the  stage,)  the  Pope  came  in  quietly  and  rapidly, 
and  walked  to  the  place  reserved  for  him  in  the  cen- 
tre. I  say  he  came  in,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that 
he  floated  or  glided  in,  it  was  so  like  an  apparition, 
—  no  striding  or  marching,  no  affectation  of  deliber- 
ation or  dignity,  nor  yet  any  affectation  of  humility, 
and  yet  the  entrance  was  perfectly  simple  and  hum- 
ble. It  was,  in  fact,  perfect  in  its  simplicity  and 
humility.  It  was  not  at  all  as  if  he  shrank  from 
notice,  but  just  as  if  he  were  not  noticed,  and  as  if 
his  mind  were  given  to  the  spirit  of  things. 

He  made  an  address  in  the  most  exquisite  Italian 
I  have  ever  heard  spoken,  in  a  beautiful,  ringing 
voice.  When  this  was  over,  the  Americans  were 
taken  up  and  presented  to  him  by  one  of  the  cardi- 
nals. He  put  one  hand  on  my  head,  as  I  was  kneel- 
ing, in  a  blessing,  almost  caressing,  light  and  yet 


clinging  way,  and  I  kissed  the  other  hand.  It  was 
a  beautiful  hand,  very  white  and  smooth,  and  not 
thin  but  rather  powerful,  which  is  odd,  for  he  is 
spare  and  thin.  He  wore  a  ring  with  a  large  jewel, 
bright  and  flashing. 

But  he  seemed  to  shed  light  himself,  as  he  was 
all  in  white,  spotless  and  simple,  with  a  little  white 
baretta,  from  under  which  came  his  hair,  almost 
white,  too.  He  said  nothing  to  me  and  I  was  one 
of  a  line,  but  it  happened  he  spoke  with  some  one 
else  while  he  had  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  kept  me 
kneeling  a  little  longer  than  the  rest,  as  though  he 
would  make  up  for  not  speaking  by  a  longer  touch 
of  the  hand.  It  was  just  a  shade,  but  it  seemed 
meant  to  establish  a  personal  relation.  Do  you  un- 
derstand ?  Then  the  spectacle  ended,  and  he  went 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  priests  with  no  ceremony,  but 
as  simply  as  Christ  might  have  done. 

I  had  seen  him  once  before  on  a  grand  occasion, 
when  he  was  borne  in  on  his  throne,  with  the  pea- 
cock feathers  waving  and  the  heavy  mitre  tottering 
on  his  head,  giving  the  pontifical  blessing  to  the 
right  and  left  as  he  went.  I  thought  his  face  fine 
and  high  even  then,  though  the  scene,  splendid  as 
it  was,  seemed  like  a  travesty.  But  it  was  nothing 
to  the  impression  I  had  of  him  at  the  private  audi- 
ence. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


A  Biography  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr. * 
This  is  rather  an  autobiography  than  a  biography, 
as  it  is  made  up  almost  entirely  from  his  own  diary 
and  letters,  from  which  selections,  judicious  in  the 
main,  have  been  made,  and  bound  together  by  brief 
explanations  and  filling  up  of  gaps,  which  have  been 
successfully  done  by  Mr.  Adams ;  though  the  biog- 
rapher shows  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Dana's 
finely-wrought,  sensitive,  and  high-strung  character 
and  disposition,  which  jars  a  little  now  and  then 
upon  the  reader,  who  may  be  inclined  to  think  that 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling  are  the  noblest,  if 
the  rarest,  of  man's  attributes.  The  two  volumes  are 
full  of  entertaining  matter,  and  give  us  not  only  a 
satisfying  picture  of  Dana,  but  pleasing  glimpses  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries  of  New  England's  best 
social  life,  at  what  we  take  to  have  been  its  best 
period. 

Mr.  Dana  has  written  his  own  name  large  on  the 

3  Richard  Henry  Dana,  a  Biography.  By  Charles 
Francis  Adams.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co :  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 


pages  of  literature,  in  writing  that  altogether  delight- 
ful book,  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  which  was 
done  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  ;  and  throughout 
these  two  volumes  we  are  charmed  by  the  same 
fresh,  pure  English  that  characterized  his  first  at- 
tempt, making  everything  attractive, —  whether  he 
would  depict  his  own  adventures,  troubles,  pleasures, 
the  impressions  made  on  him  by  the  world's  heroes 
of  his  time  ;  or  attempt  the  seemingly  impossible 
task  of  interesting  us  in  descriptions  of  travel  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.  His  visits  to  England 
were  made  under  such  circumstances  that  he  was  en- 
tertained by  people  whose  doors  are  rarely  thrown 
open  to  our  private  citizens  ;  his  previous  literary 
work,  his  magnificent  conduct  of  the  fugitive  slave 
cases  in  the  courts,  his  friendship  with  Sumner,  all 
had  made  him. well  known  in  England  before  he 
went  there  ;  and  his  opportunities  there  were  so  im- 
proved that  he  became  a  great  favorite. 

Dana's  unfortunate  but  entirely  blameless  conduct 
as  editor  of  Wheaton's  International  Law,  caused 
him  many  years  of  trouble  in  fighting  Lawrence  and 
his  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  gave  his  enemies  op- 
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portunities  of  attack,  which  were  utilized  to  the  ut- 
most, and  resulted  in  his  rejection  by  the  Senate 
when  President  Grant  had  nominated  him  for  the 
English  Mission,  a  rejection  which  was  unfortunate 
for  the  country,  as  there  was  probably  no  other  man 
who  was  so  well  suited  for  the  position.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  fight  over  his  nomination  that  Simon  Cam- 
eron made  his  celebrated  contribution  to  political 
phraseology,  by  describing  Dana  as  "  one  of  them 
damn  literary  fellows." 

After  the  death  of  Lincoln,  Dana  did  full  justice 
to  his  greatness  ;  but  his  opinion  of  the  President  in 
1863  (ii.  264)  is  noticeable  :  — 

"  As  to  the  politics  of  Washington,  the  most  strik- 
ing thing  is  the  absence  of  personal  loyalty  to  the 
President.  It  does  not  exist.  He  has  no  admirers, 
no  enthusiastic  supporters,  none  to  bet  on  his  head. 
He  does  not  act,  or  talk,  or  feel  like  the  ruler  of  a 
great  empire  in  a  great  crisis.  This  is  felt  by  all,  and 
has  got  down  through  all  the  layers  of  society.  It 
has  a  disastrous  effect  on  all  departments  and  classes 
of  officials,  as  well  as  on  the  public.  He  seems  to 
me  to  be  fonder  of  details  than  of  principles,  of  tith- 
ing the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  of  patronage  and 
personal  questions,  than  of  the  weightier  matters 
of  empire.  He  likes  rather  to  talk  and  tell  stories 
with  all  sorts  of  persons  who  come  to  him  for  all 
sorts  of  purposes,  than  to  give  his  mind  to  the  no- 
ble and  manly  duties  of  his  great  post.  He  has  a 
kind  of  shrewdness  and  common  sense,  mother  wit, 
and  slip-shod,  low-leveled  honesty,  that  made  him  a 
good  Western  jury  lawyer.  But  he  is  an  unutterable 
calamity  where  he  is." 

The  book  cannot  fail  to  interest,  and  the  clear  de- 
lineation of  an  admirable,  noble  man  cannot  fail  to 
benefit  every  person  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  read  it. 

Last  Report  of  the  State  Mineralogist.1 

WE  have  received  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Mineralogist,  being  the  tenth  emanating  from 
the  Mining  Bureau.  An  examination  of  this  work 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  highly  useful, 
not  only  to  the  mining  interest,  but  to  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Accompanying  this  volume  is  a 
geological  and  topographical  map  of  the  State,  pro- 
jected on  a  large  scale ;  also  a  map  of  the  Mother 
Lode  of  California,  the  book  itself  containing  numer- 
ous maps,  diagrams,  and  cuts  illustrative  of  mining 
machinery,  implements,  etc.  Evidently,  the  prep- 
aration of  its  contents  must  have  involved  a  large 
amount  of  labor,  all  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
well  performed. 

For  the  first  time  the  State  Mineralogist  has  given 
increased  attention  to  the  agricultural  districts,  not 
confining  his  work,  as  heretofore,  mainly  to  the 
purely  mining  counties.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for 
clearly,  as  shown  by  this  Report,  the  so-called  "Cow 
Counties  "  possess  a  mineral  wealth  of  which  they 
were  not  before  suspected.  Reading  this  book  many 
people  abroad,  and  even  some  well  informed  persons 

1  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Mineralogist,  for 
the  year  ending  Dec.  i,  1890.  Sacramento:  State  Print- 
ing Office  :  1890. 


r.t  home,  will  be  surprised  at  both  the  variety  and 
the  magnitude  of  their  resources  in  this  direction. 

Here  occur  all  of  our  deposits  of  antimony,  asphal- 
tum,  and  petroleum  :  here  alone  are  found  the  royal 
metals,  tin  and  quicksilver  ;  this  being  also  the  hab- 
itat of  the  onyx,  an  almost  precious  stone,  because 
of  its  rarity  and  its  beauty.  Here,  far  away  from 
the  great  gold  fields,  with  their  roar  of  quartz  mills 
and  the  thunder  of  the  hydraulic  giant,  beds  of  coal, 
steatite,  gypsum,  and  graphite,  of  the  plastic  and 
the  fire  clays,  the  fissile  slates  and  the  infusorial 
earths,  abound.  Here  only  do  we  manufacture  any 
plaster  of  Paris,  salt,  or  cement ;  and  here,  in  this 
home  of  the  cereals,  amidst  orchards  and  vineyards, 
the  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  chrcme,  and  manga- 
nese, are  abundantly  met  with,  even  gold  and  silver 
being  native  to  this  region,  in  earlier  times  hardly 
recognized  as  forming  any  part  of  our  mineral  do- 
main. 

What  in  the  above  connection  has  been  brought 
to  light  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  last  Re- 
port of  the  State  Mineralogist  is  so  much  of  a  rev- 
elation, that  we  are  led  to  wonder  what  that  is  useful 
and  strange  will  next  be  announced  of  this  California 
of  ours  ;  nor  can  we  see  why  thejnhabitants  of  these 
fruit  and  grain  growing  counties  should  not  feel  as 
much  interested  in  having  their  mineral  resources 
thus  officially  examined  and  reported  upon  as  those 
dwelling  in  any  other  part  of  the  State.  Evidently, 
Mr.  Irelan  acted  wisely  in  gathering  up  so  much 
reliable  data  on  this  point,  and  giving  it  such  prom- 
inence in  his  last  report  as  has  been  done. 

Professor  Horsfoj  d's  Norumbega  Books  2 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  purported  dis- 
covery of  the  ancient  city  of  Norumbega  —  the  Vin- 
land  of  the  Norsemen,  — and  the  definite  location  of 
its  site.  It  is  known  from  the  old  sagas  and  from 
the  accounts  of  the  earliest  navigators,  that  such  a 
place  in  America  did  exist,  but  the  exact  situation  of 
it  has  always  been  in  doubt.  Eben  Norton  Hors- 
ford  has  just  issued  two  books,; — one  entitled  the 
Problem  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  other  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Ancient  City  of  Norumbega, —  in 
which  he  lays  claim  to  having  found  the  place  of  this 
city,  and  establishing,  without  doubt,  the  question 
of  its  identity.  He  locates  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Charles  River,  in  Massachusetts,  and  is  enthusias- 
tically positive  as  to  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

The  books  take  the  form  of  communications  to  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  present  at 
length  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  the  methods 

2  The  Problem  of  the  Norsemen.  By  Eben  Norton 
Horsford.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company: 
1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Samuel  Car- 
son Company. 

The  Discovery  of  the  Ancient  City  of  Norumbega. 
By  Eben  Norton  Horsford.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co:  1891.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Samuel 
Carson  Company. 
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by  which  the  author  arrived  at  his  results.  They  are 
remarkably  interesting  volumes,  and  fascinating 
enough  to  lead  away  many  readers  into  belief  in  their 
statements  without  further  corroboration.  There  is 
a  note  of  distrust,  however,  in  the  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  Society  to  Mr.  Horsford,  published  in  one 
volume,  which  puts  the  careful  observer  on  his  guard. 
It  says  that  the  researches  made  "  create  a  strong 
probability  that  the  locality  indicated  was  in  the  re- 
gion where  the  Northmen  settled  in  this  country," 
but  is  careful  not  to  commit  the  Society  definitely  to 
the  conclusions  drawn. 

A  second  reading  of  the  text  is  likely  to  bring 
commendation  of  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  Mr. 
Horsford,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  and  his 
eagerness  to  prove  what  he  desires,  has  committed 
himself  to  the  acceptance  of  facts  on  evidence  that 
would  startle  Ignatius  Donnelly  or  the  other  cipher 
fiends.  Much  credit  is  due  the  author  for  his  pa- 
tient research,  and  the  careful  work  expended  on 
maps  and  other  details,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  on  the  evidence  in  hand  the  proposition  he  set 
down  for  himself  is  proved. 

Modern  Federal  Governments.1 

THE  standing  of  a  student  of  political  science  is 
not  thoroughly  established  in  these  days,  unless  he 
has  written  a  book  on  federal  government.  Dr. 
Hart's  Introduction,  therefore,  seems  to  come  at 
rather  a  late  day.  It  is  an  introduction,  however, 
in  being  a  brief  sketch  of  a  very  comprehensive  sub- 
ject. It  is  of  value,  too,  for  that  very  reason.  A 
comparison  of  the  four  principal  federal  governments 
of  today — the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  Canada  —  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
monograph.  Each  of  these  governments  is  briefly 
discussed  historically,  and  then  the  various  parts  of 
the  four  constituents  are  compared.  In  appendices 
the  essential  parts  of  the  constitutions  are  presented, 
and  a  satisfactory  bibliography  of  works  discussing 
federal  government  is  given. 

Briefer  Notice. 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Arnold's  book2  has  passed  into  a 
second  edition,  is  proof  that  it  has  been  appreciated. 
The  rearrangement  and  additions  enhance  its  value. 
His  descriptions  of  diseases  and  morbid  states  are 
simple,  and  yet  full  enough  for  usefulness.  Treat- 
ment has  been  brought  to  date,  which  renders  the 
book  more  than  before  worthy  of  recommendation 
to  students  and  busy  practitioners.  The  chapters 
on  Epilepsy  and  Hysteria  are  worthy  of  careful 
reading.  A  convenient  arrangement  of  prescrip- 
tions is  included  in  the  last  pages  ;  a  judicious  cull- 

1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Government. 
By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Company. 
1891. 

2  A  Manual  of  Nervous  Diseases.     By  A.  B.  Arnold, 
M.  D.    San  Francisco:  1890:  The  Bancroft  Co. 


ing  from  the  formulae  would  probably  help  many  a 
man.  The  book  is  printed  in  clear  type,  on  good 

paper. We  sincerely  trust  that  very  many,  both 

young  and  old,  will  care  to  read  Dr.  Partsch's  extreme- 
ly practical  little  treatise  on  colds.3  It  gives,  in  small 
space,  much  information,  and  many  practical  sug- 
gestions, about  "colds"  and  "  adaptations  to  tem- 
perature." The  author  preaches  the  wholesome  and 
too  neglected  moral,  that  we  should  spend  much  time 
out-of-doors  or  in  out-of-doors  air.  A  good  and  use- 
ful little  book. Madam  Rosewald  has  issued  a 

little  book,4  dedicated  to  her  pupils,  which  will  be 
of  service  to  all  who  are  cultivating  the  voice.  The 
aim  is  to  give  in  concise  form  instructions  for  prac- 
tice, such  as  to  enable  pupils  when  by  themselves 
to  form  a  tone  correctly.  This  point  is  a  weak  one 
with  most  vocal  methods,  which  give  exercises 
enough,  but  do  not  tell  exactly  how  to  use  the  voice 
in  practicing  them.  The  author's  wide  experience 
makes  her  advice  unusually  valuable  ;  and  not  the 

worst  feature  of  the   treatise  is  its  brevity. 

Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs 5  is,  as  its  name  indi- 
cates, a  little  collection  of  negro  melodies,  whose 
special  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  gen- 
uine folk  songs,  collected  and  verified  with  some 
pains, —  says  the  editor, —  both  as  to  words  and 
notes ;  not  the  adopted  melodies  of  the  minstrel  stage 
and  the  street.  They  are  the  more  valuable  to  the 
musical  student  for  this,  but  not  so  serviceable  for 
popular  use,  for  the  household  group  or  the  banjos 
of  young  ladies  who  have  never  heard  real  planta- 
tion singing,  and  do  not  catch  the  native  swing ; 
there  are  several,  however,  that  are  pleasing  for  such 

purpose. Our  Race6  is  one  of  a  very  curious 

series,  well  worthy  a  place  in  a  collection  of  "Ten 
Tribe  Literature  "  It  is  to  be  wished  that  some 
competent  student  of  psychology  would  make  a  study 
of  this  whole  literature,  with  a  bibliography  and 
summary  of  doctrine.  It  is  too  curious  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  human  intellect  to  pass  without 
more  serious  attention.  The  present  book,  or  serial 
pamphlet,  (it  is  one  of  several  small  paper-bound 
volumes,  on  kindred  topics,)  is  not  mainly  on 
the  Ten  Tribe  subject,  however,  but  devotes  its 
special  attention  to  the  Long  Day  of  Joshua, 
and  the  Shadow  on  the  Dial  of  Hezekiah.  When 
Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still  upon  Gib- 
eon,  and  the  moon  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  for 
"about  a  whole  day,"  the  thesis  is,  a  day,  minus  a  few 
minutes,  was  lost  from  the  motions  of  the  earth  ; 

3Colds.  By  Herman  Partsch,  M.D.  Boston:  1890: 
J.  C.  Cupples. 

4  How  shall  I  Practice?  By  Julie  Rosewald.  San 
Francisco  :  The  Bancroft  Company  :  1891. 

6  Cabin  and  Plantation  Songs.  By  Thomas  P.  Fen- 
ner  and  F.  G.  Rathburn.  New  York:  1891.  Geo. 
Putnam's  Sons.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Pierson, 
Robertson  &  Co. 

6 Our  Race.  By  Charles  A.  L.  Totten.  New  Haven: 
1891  :  The  Our  Race  Publishing  Company. 
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and  the  irregularity  thus  produced  was  rectified  at 
the  time  the  shadow  went  back  on  the  sun  dial, 
completing  the  fraction  of  a  day,  and  resulting  in 
one  exact  revolution  of  the  earth  lost  to  astronomic 
time.  The  problem  is  curious  and  instructive  :  By 
finding  "about"  the  meridian  of  Gibeon,  and 
"  about  "  the  meridian  of  Ajalon,  (or  localities  con- 
jecturally  identified  as  those  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua,)  it  is  possible  to  know  how  far  apart  the 
sun  and  moon  were  at  the  time  ;  they  were  approach- 
ing a  conjunction,  which  can  be  identified  by  reck- 
oning back  on  astronomic  data,  and  the  exact  hour 


fixed.  But  by  taking  the  date  of  the  creation  as 
fixed  by  Archbishop  Usher,  and  reckoning  forward, 
this  same  conjunction  is  found  to  occur  exactly  (to 
something  like  a  millionth  part  of  a  second)  one  day 
earlier.  Hence  a  lost  day  !  The  precision  of  cal- 
culations carried  out  to  minute  fractions  of  seconds, 
but  based  on  approximate  meridians  of  conjectural 
localities,  and  Usher's  wildly  conjectural  chronol- 
ogy, is  a  curious  instance  of  the  effect  of  enthusiasm 
in  these  studies.  The  writer  is  a  military  man  of 
standing,  and  is  professor  upon  military  law,  etc.. 
in  Vale  College. 


SYRdP  OF  FIGS. 


Both  the  method  and  results  when  Syrup  of  Figs 
is  taken  ;  it  is  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and 
acts  gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and 
Bowels,  cleanses  the  system  effectually,  dispels  colds, 
headaches  and  fevers,  and  cures  habitual  constipation. 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  the  only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  acceptable  to  the  stom- 
ach, prompt  in  its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its  effects. 
Prepared  only  from  the  most  healthy  and  agreeable  sub- 
stances, its  many  excellent  qualities  commend  it  to  all, 
and  have  made  it  the  most  popular  remedy  known. 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  SOc.  and  $1  bottles  by  all 
leading  druggists.  Any  reliable  druggist  who  may  not 
have  it  on  hand  will  procure  it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any  substitute. 


Manufactured  only  ly 

THE  CALIFORNIA  FIG 


Go., 


SAN     FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Madame  Mocljeska  writes  as  follows  : 

NEW  YORK,  Dec.  20. 

DEAR  MRS.  AVER  :  Immediately  after  my  return  to  New  York  to 
open  my  engagement,  I  purchased  a  jar  of  your  Recamier  Cream,  a 
bottle  of  Recamier  Balm,  and  some  powder,  which  I  had  seen  strongly 
endorsed  by  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter  and  Mrs.  Langtry.  I  also  find 
the  Recamier  Preparations  absolutely  Peerless,  and  assure  you  I  shall 
always  use  them.  If  this  letter  can  in  any  way  be  of  service  to  you,  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  it.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Midame  Modjeska,  Countess 
of  Bozenta,  to  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Hubbard  Ayer. 


IKI.KNA  MODJESKA  as  "Rosalind." 
2* 


Recamier  Cream  will  cure  a  bad  complexion 
and  preserve  a  good  one. 

It  is  the  only  preparation  indorsed  by  physi- 
cians and  declared  by  them  beneficial  and  harm- 
less. 

It  is  not  a  cosmetic,  but  a  remedy,  to  be  ap- 
plied at  night  and  washed  off  in  the  morning. 

Price,  $1.50  per  jar.  For  sale  by  all  Druggists 
and  Fancy  Goods  Dealers,  and  by 

HARRIET  HUBBARD  AYER, 

305  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  of  RECAMIER  TOILET  PREPARATIONS. 


All  over 
the  House 

Everything  is  cleaner  and  everybody  happier 
for  having  used  Pear  line  ;  there's  an  absence 
of   tired    women — cross    servants — frayed 
clothing — spots  where  the  paint  is  rubbed 
off — sticky  china 


dull  windows  and  glass- 


ware. 


No  Wonder 


of  Pearline  is  next  to  having  some  one 
do  your  washing  and  cleaning  for  you— 
Pearline  does  the  work — you  do  the  direct- 
ino-.  Besides  it's  absolutely  and  emphatically 
harmless  for  soap's  work  ;  has  many  more 
merits  than  good  soap  and  no  drawbacks. 
Economy  is  one  of  its  strongest  points.  Ask  the  brightest  friend  you 
have  about  Pear  tine — she  uses  it — Beware  of  imitations,  prize  schemes 
and  peddlers.  Pearline  is  never  peddled,  but  sells  on  its  merits  by 

all    oTOCerS.  97  Manufactured  only  by  JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


W.  L.  DOUGLAS 

S3    SHOE    CENTFL°ERMEN. 

8E.OO  Genuine    Hand -sewed,   an    elegant    and 

«*         stylish  dress  Shoe  which  commends  Itself. 
94.00  Hnnd-sewed    Welt.     A  fine  calf  Shoe  un- 
equalled for  style  and  durability. 
ISO  .50  Goody  enr  Welt  Is  the  standard  dress  Shoe,  at 

^         a  popular  price. 
SO.5O  Policeman'*  Shoe  Is  especially  adapted  for 

v         railroad  men,  farmers,  etc. 

All  made  in  Congress,  Button  and  Lace. 
fiiO.OO  for  Ladies,  is  the  only  hand-sewed  shoe 

v         sold  at  this  popular  price. 
•A.50  Doiiffola  Shoe  for  Ladies,  is  a  new  depart- 

&         ure  and  promises  to  become  very  popular. 
•A.OO  Shoe  for  I, tidies,  and  SI. 75  for  Misses 

A         still  retain  their  excellence  for  style,  etc. 

All  goods  warranted  and  stamped  with  name  on  bottom. 
If  advertised  local  agent  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct 
to  factory  enclosing  advertised  price  or  a  postal  for  order 
blanks.  W.  L.  DOUGLAS,  Brockton,  Mass. 


THE    IMPROVED    COMBINED 

AWNING  AND  BLIND 

Is  fitted  with  chain  con- 
nections :  is  strong, 
durable,  light  -""i 
handsome.  ' ! 

meets  the  approval  of 
leading  architects  and 
is  unequaled  by  any 

awn  ing,  inside  or 
outside  shutter 

now  in  use.  It  is  more 
easily  handled  than  the 
common  awning,  is 
simple  in  construction. 
With  care  it  will  last  in 
perfect  condition  for 
years.  Send  for  Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 

BALTIMORE   BLIND    AND    AWNING    COMPANY, 
26  S.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"A  Most  Delicate 

Preparation." 


Send   Postage   Stamp  for   "Tid   Bit   Receipts." 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  OVER  FORTY  YEARS 

have  enjoyed  a  higrh  reputation.  Brilliant  and 
musical ;  tone  of  rare  sympathetic  quality  ;  beau- 
tiful for  vocal  accompaniment.  Durably  con- 
structed of  finest  material  by  most  skilful  work- 
men. Exceptional  in  retaining  original  richness 
and  fulness  of  tone.  Kequiro  tuning  less  often 
than  any  other  piano.  MODERATE  PIUCES.  KEA- 
SONAIJLK  TERMS. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


BOSTON 

I74TREMONT  ST 
NEW  YORK 
92  FIFTH  AVE. 


PIANOS 


Pinless 
Clothes  Line 

Is  the  only  line  ever  invented  that  holds  the  clothes 
without  pins  ;  a  perfect  success  ;  patent  recently 
issued  ;  sold  only  by 


to  whom  the  exclusive  right  is  given  ;  on  receipt  of 
50  cents  we  will  send  a  sample  line  by  mail  ;  also, 
circulars^  price  list  and  terms  to  agents;  secure 
your  territory  at  once.  Address  THE  PINLESS 
CLOTHES  LINE  COMPANY,  17  Hermon  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Bysend-1   Uf  CMUPP,  PH   l>aytou,Ohi», 

ing  to  A  •  VV  •  U  U  M  F  Ol  U  U  •  f  or  list.  Bicy  cle', 
^linnf.nnd  ri/peirritrrstnkenln  exchange. 
A  Difficult  Repairing.  Over  1 2OO  Cycles  in 


stock.    Here  are  samples:     Cm>t, 


Broncho  Safety,  new. 


Am.  Rambler,  good  as  new,  1  25. 
Men's  Safety,  30  in.,  ball  bearings,  new,  J)O. 
Boy's  Safety,  24  in.,  rubber  tires,  new,  25. 


SI 35.    81QO. 


85. 
55. 
20. 


TIfK    GREAT    EYE    KEAITTIFIER. 

Assure*     In-CnK     Urilliiuu-y,      Beauty    and 
Strength   to  the  Eye. 

Positive  cure  for  Bloodshot.  Red  and  Diseased  Eyelids. 
This  absolutely  harmless  lotion,  endorsed  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  for  sale  at  druggist's  and  toilet  bazaars. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid.  Oculist's  examination,  pamphlet 
and  sample  free.  Oculine  Mfg  Co  ,  45  East  20th  St.,  N. Y. 


Only  bank  from  which  it  is  impossible 

Ito  get  coin  out  by  manipulation  before 
•bank  is  full  Solid  as  a  rock.  Cannot 
leet  out  of  order  Avoid  imitations. 
Isent  post-paid  for  25c.  (silver).  Write 
ICor  price  list  Inducements  to  agents. 

AMERICAN  INTRODUCTION  CO., 
11  Park  Row,  New  York. 

85  Dearborn  street,   Chicago,  Ills. 


ED,  PI 

PARIS.-37  Boulevard  lie  Strasbourg. 


ED.  PINAUD's 


Violet  of  Parma,  Ixora  Breoni. 


ED.  PINAUD's   Pirn  WATER. 

*-*  **   •        A    AAHAWJ-'          TMi/v   1Vrt  ..1/1    «rt«^  •....-.  «.,*    TJ«!-    rn. 


The  World  renowned  Hair  Tonic. 


ED  PINAUD'S    ELIXIR-Dentifrice. 

The  best  preparation  for  the  teeth. 


ED.  PINAUD's  MORA  SOAP. 

^^  •     mml»^^^*^          rpl.rt     -n  no4-     O^nvA     T--.»^...r,  T?..,. 


The  Best  Soap  Known.    For  sale 
everywhere. 


YOUR  CEILING  IS  CRACKED  AND  BROKEN. 

Your  Goods,  your  Show-Cases,  your  Furniture 

and  Carpets, 
Your  Heads  are  in  Danger. 

Moral : 

USE  NORTHROP'S  PATENT  PANELED  IRON 
CEILINGS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  STAMPED 
AND    EMBOSSED    STEEL    CEIL- 
ING PLATES. 

These  will  not  stain,  crack  or  fall  off  like  plaster, 
and  will  not  shrink,  warp  or  burn  like  wood.  Are 
not  damaged  by  water  from  leaky  pipes  or  from 
flooding  in  case  of  fire.  The  BEST  THING  ON 
EARTH  for  repairing,  as  they  can  be  put  right  in 
over  old  broken  plaster  or  wood  ceilings.  If  you 
desire  to  know  more,  send  stamp  for  our  Illustrated 
and  Descriptive  Circulars,  and  if  possible  send  a 
diagram  of  your  rooms  with  exact  measurements, 
and  state  whether  plain  or  ornamental  style  is 
wanted,  and  we  will  send  design  or  photos  of  suit- 
able styles  with  estimate  of  cost. 

Address    A.    NORTHROP   &   CO., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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NEW 


SEELEY'S  HARD-RUBBER  TRUSSES 

Will  retain  the  most 
difficult  forms  of 
HERNIA  or 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONST 

. SEELEY  &  CO. 


RUPTURE 

with  comfort  and 
safety,  thereby  com- 
jili-tiutr  a  riulicnl 
cure  of  all  on  ruble 
cages.  Impervious 
to  moisture,  may 
be  used  in  bathing;  and  fitting  perfectly  to  the  form  of 
body,  are  worn  without  inconvenience  by  tho  yountrtst 
child,  most  delicate  lady,  or  the  laboring  wan,  avoid- 
ill)-'-  all  sour,  sweaty,  i>n«l<led  unpleavantneM, 
being1  Light,  <  ool,  Cleanly,  and  always  reliable. 
tW-Tho  Correct  aud  Skillful  Mechanical  Treatment  of 
HERNIA  OR  RUPTURE  A  SPECIALTY. 

EITHER  IN  1'ERSOX  OR  BY  MAIL. 
25  YEARS  REFERENCES:— Pro/s.  .s'.  I).  Grofs,  7).  Jinye.i 

Agnew,  Willrtrd  Parker,  W.  H.  Pani-onst,   Dr.   Tliomrin' G. 
Morton,  and  Surgeon-General*  of  the  U.  S.  Army  rind  Kilty. 

Our  "  Mechanicaj  Treatment  of  Hernia  or  Rupture  and 
Price  List."  with  illustrations  and  directions  for  self, 
measurement,  mailed  on  application. 
1.  Ik  SKELEY  &  CO.,  25  South  llth  St.,PhIlu.,Pa. 


ESTERBROOK'S 


THE  BEST  MADE. 


THIS  original  and  world  renowned  dietetic  preparation  is  a  substance  of  unrivalled 
purity  and  medicinal  worth,  potent  for  good  and  powerless  to  harm.     A  solid  ex- 
tract  derived  by  a  new  process  from  very  superior  growths  of  wheat,— nothing  more.     It 
is  presented  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  safest,  most  nicely  prepared, 
and  reliable  medicinal  food  that  scientific  research  can  yield. 


IT  HAS  justly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  aliment  the  stomach  seldom,  if  ever, 
rejects,  CONDITION  NOT  EXCEPTED  :  and,  while  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
thing  in  food  more  delicious,  or  more  soothing  and  nourishing  as  an  aliment  for  invalids, 
and  for  the  growth  and  protection  of  children ;  its  rare  medicinal  excellence  in  inanition, 
due  to  mal-assimilation,  chronic,  gastric,  and  intestinal  diseases,  has  been  incontestable 
proven ;  often  in  instances  of  consultation  over  patients  whose  digestive  organs  were  re- 
duced to  such  a  low  and  sensitive  condition  that  the  Gran  urn  was  the  only  thing  the 
stomach  would  tolerate  when  life  seemed  depending  on  its  retention. 

Sold  by  Druggists.   JOHN  CARLE  £  SONS,  New  York. 


The  OVeriand  Monthly  for1 


N  beginning  a  new  decade,  it  is  due  time  to  recall  to  the  public  the 
record  of  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  OVERLAND'S  existence. 

It  has  been  for  this  long  period  the  only  first-class  magazine  on 
:he  Pacific  Coast ;  the  only  permanent  one  in  the  whole  vast  region 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  or  south  of  Philadelphia,  with  all  its  wealth, 

ts  dense  population,  its  great  cities.  More  than  once  in  the  Middle 
West  and  in  the  South,  magazines  of  high  standard  have  been  at- 
:empted  ;  but  the  only  one  outside  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States  that  has  had  any  permanence  is  this  one  at  the  extreme  out- 
Dost  of  Anglo  Saxon  civilization.  Even  in  the  old  and  lettered  cities 
}f  New  York  and  Boston,  magazine  literature  was  not  established 
until  a  generation  of  pioneer  failures  had  prepared  the  ground.  It 
las  been  a  great  achievement,  unique  in  the  history  of  literature,  to 
:hus  hold  the  ground  foi*  letters  and  thought  in  a  new  community,  in 
:he  midst  of  an  overwhelming  industrial  and  material  spirit,  for  a 
Deriod  of  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  and  this  without  once  consenting, 
inder  whatever  pressure  of  emergency,  to  lower  the  standards  of 
sincerity,  high  purpose,  and  literary  dignity.  No  other  one  thing  has 
Lone  so  much  to  give  California  that  peculiar  distinction  it  holds  in 
he  minds  of  people  all  over  the  English-reading  world ;  for  the  OvER- 

AND  goes  not  only  to  every  State  of  the  Union,  to  Canada,  and  the 
[Pacific  Islands  and  Australia,  but  to  English-reading  people  in  the 
European  capitals,  in  China  and  Japan,  India  and  South  America.  An 
exponent  like  this,  going  forth  month  after  month  for  a  quarter  of  a 
:entury,  from  this  one  alone  of  all  new  countries,  has  made  a  profound 
mpression  upon  the  world. 

This  valuable  magazine  of  the  Pacific  slope,  remarkable  now  with  its  twenty-two  years,  has 
lone  valiant  service  for  the  far  West.  In  addition  to  the  excellence  of  its  literary  work,  it  has 
aken  a  just  pride  in  all  that  enters  into  the  building  up  in  the  best  things  of  the  State  and  the 
>eople  to  whom  it  ministers.  California  owes  an  honest  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  OVERHAND 
MONTHLY.  .  .  .  The  wonderful  changes  that  have  been  wrought  have  never  been  excelled 
f  equaled.  In  all  this,  such  a  magazine  as  the  OVERLAND  has  played  a  large  part,  and  it  is  but 
simple  justice  to  give  the  credit. — l^opeka  Mail. 

Continues  to  be  almost  as  interesting  to  English  as  to  American  readers.  Its  contents  prove 
;hat  the  intellectual  growth  of  California  must  be  very  great. — The  IVatchman,  IVales. 

One  of  the  great  American  magazines. — London  Athenaeum. 

That  ably  conducted  San  Francisco  Magazine  is  read  with  interest  everywhere,  and  is  of  the 
lighest  order  of  excellence.  —  The  Daily  Press,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

A  most  creditable  serial,  and  well  fitted  to  promote  both  the  social  and  literary  development 
>f  the  great  Western  State  in  which  it  is  published. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  is  an  excellent  leader  and  interpreter  of  the  advancing  literary 
ife  of  the  Western  Coast. — Boston  Traveler. 

Special  announcements  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 


The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  for  1891  will  be  better  and  more  fully 
illustrated  than  it  has  ever  been.  Illustration  of  real  merit  is  beset 
with  many  difficulties  on  this  Coast,  which  the  OVERLAND  has  already 
to  a  considerable  extent  surmounted,  its  best  work  in  this  line  excel- 
ling anything  else  that  has  been  done  here. 

The  illustrations  are  very  good. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Very  good  photogravures. — S.  F.  Bulletin. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  distinctly  successful  specimens  of  photogravure  art. 
N.  Y.  Union. 

These  illustrations  are  the  first  practical  and  successful  attempt  to  put  into  a  Western  publi- 
cation work  that  will  stand  beside  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  country. — San  Bernardino  Gazette . 

The  illustrations  are  truthful  and  satisfying  to  look  upon. — Literary  World,  Boston. 

During  the  coming  year,  two  series  of  illustrated  articles  will  be 
published : 

1.  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. — Articles  profusely  illus- 
trated, containing  the  completest  information,  but  written  in  a  descrip- 
tive way,  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Dairy  Farms  of  California,  the 
Salmon  Canneries  of  the  Northwest,  Ship-building  and  California's 
Contribution  to  the  Navy,  Mining,  etc.     The  first  of  these,  which  is 
announced  for  the  February  number,  is  : 

BEE  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA,  by  Ninetta  Barnes. 

2.  OUTING  AND  RECREATION. — Articles  full  of  interesting  illustra- 
tions, descriptive  of  Duck  Shooting,  Horses  and  Racing,  Trout  Fish- 
ing, Yachting,  Deer,  etc.     The  first  of  these  will  be 

THE  PARK  AND  PLEASURE  DRIVES  of  San  Francisco :  to  appear  in 
March. 


STORIES  AND  POEMS. — The  fiction  of  the  OVERLAND  has  always 
been  notable  for  a  vigor  and  freshness  peculiarly  its  own.  Not  only 
the  tales  of  early  life  in  the  mines  and  on  the  border,  but  the  life  of 
California  of  today  offers  a  rich  field  for  the  literary  student.  Such 
comment  as  the  following  is  constant  on  the  OVERLAND'S  stories  and 
poems : 

Poetry  is  at  home  in  New  England  ;  romance  in  California.  The  OVERHAND  is  the  nucleus, 
of  a  civilization  newer  than  New  England  ever  knew  in  its  newest  days.  California  genius  is 
bold,  defiant  and  romantic.  It  realizes  that  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rockies.  Its  future  is 
full  of  power  and  fertility. — St.  Lords  Globe  Democrat. 

Not  tales  about  the  West  by  writers  from  the  East,  but  real  "  coast "  yarns,  full  of  the  un- 
expected in  incident,  character,  and  treatment. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

Any  Eastern  magazine  might  congratulate  itself,  its  readers  would  have  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, if  its  pages  were  re-vivified  by  such  an  excellent  piece  of  work  as  Cherokee  Bob,  the  Origi- 
nal of  Jack  Hamlin. — Hartford  Conrant. 

The  poetry  is  good,  the  fiction  has  a  distinctive  quality  of  its  own,  and  all  racy  of  the  West. 
Toronto  Week. 

Short  stories  and  sketches,  which  have  become  so  attractive  a  feature  of  the  magazine.— 
S.  F.  Chronicle. 

The  first  series  of  the  OVERHAND  used  to  be  famous  for  its  short  stories,  and  the  present 
OVERHAND  compares  very  favorably,  in  this  respect,  for  freshness  and  originality,  with  the  best 
of  Eastern  magazines. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

On  the  basis  of  originality  and  individuality  that  makes  it  a  unique  magazine  in  the  period- 
cal  world. — American  Register,  Paris. 


SKETCH  AND  DESCRIPTION. — Besides  its  illustrated  descriptive  ar- 
icles,  the  OVERLAND  will  continue  to  publish  bright  and  picturesque 
ketches  of  phases  of  Pacific  life  and  character,  and  descriptions  of 
;he  natural  features,  and  the  growth  and  possibilities  of  the  different 
ections  of  the  Coast ;  Indian  customs  and  surroundings,  the  Chi- 
lese,  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Islanders,  Alaska  and  Mexico  and  South 
America,  all  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  material  in  this  field. 

TRAVEL,  ADVENTURE,  AND  EXPLORATION. — The  field  of  the  OVER- 
AND  is  especially  rich  in  this  respect.  Not  only  the  exciting  scenes 
of  early  days,  when  the  Argonauts  came  across  the  plains,  and  by 
perilous  sea  voyages,  but  the  episodes  of  frontier  life,  and  the  ac- 
counts of  unfamiliar  regions  penetrated  in  the  great  regions  about  the 
Pacific,  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

Outdoor  studies,  breezy  and  picturesque,  pioneer  reminiscences,  and  tales  of  the  mining 
amps. — People 's  Voice,  Maryland. 

So  thoroughly  dipped  in  the  grandeur  of  California  scenery,  that  one  feels  like  packing  his 
trunk  and  leaving  for  that  section  of  the  world  at  once. — Memphis  Times. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  magazines.  Its  pages  reflect  the  life,  thought,  scenery,  and 
•eculiar  social  and  industrial  developments  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  but  with  all  its  strong  and  grate- 
iil  flavor  of  locality,  it  is  more  than  a  provincial  publication,  and  evidently  has  an  assured  and 
>rosperous  future. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

HISTORICAL. — Studies  of  disputed  historical  points  in  the  history 
of  this  coast.     Personal  reminiscences  of  life  among    the  mines,  or 
on  the  frontier.     These  reminiscences,  now  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  sought  out  and  printed  in  the  OVERLAND,  preserve  to  the 
\iture  not  only  facts  that  would  else  be  lost,  but  the  tone  and  spirit 
hat  would  disappear  with  the  builders   of  the  State,  now  passing 
tway,  which  could  never  be  quite  truly  recovered  either  by  historian 
or  novelist. 

SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS. — The  discussion  of  these 
Droblems  from  the  Pacific  Coast  point  of  view  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  services  the  OVERLAND  has  rendered  the  section.  It 
is  recognized  throughout  the  Bast  and  Europe  as  being  the  leading 
exponent  of  Western  thought,  and  its  articles  are  indexed  by  all  the 
great  libraries  as  the  standard  and  permanent  authority  upon  these 
topics. 

Social  subjects  are  prominent.  .  .  .  There  is  decided  ability  in  its  treatment  of  the 
special  subjects  selected. — Congregationalist,  Boston. 

The  OVERLAND,  which  is  the  leading  magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  offers  for  1890  a  great 
variety  of  valuable  articles  in  regard  to  the  industrial,  historical,  mining,  and  other  interests  of 
the  Western  half  of  our  continent.  Illustrations  are  freely  used,  whenever  they  can  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  reading  matter. — Portland  Transcript. 

Its  high  literary  standard,  the  dignified  and  moderate  temper  it  has  always  maintained,  its 
policy  of  impartial  hearing  of  both  sides,  and  its  absolute  independence  of  any  private  or  party 
interests,  make  it  a  peculiarly  fit  and  influential  organ  for  well-considered  articles  bearing  upon  the 
public  interests  of  the  coast. — The  Week,  Toronto,  Canada. 

The  OVERHAND  is  becoming  almost  as  a  great  favorite  with  Eastern  readers  as  with  its  own 
Western  constituency,  for  its  able  and  conservative  conduct,  and  its  entertaining  and  valuable 
articles  on  social  phases  of  the  Pacific  Coast. — Akron  (Ohio]  Gazette. 


CRITICISM,  EDITORIAL  COMMENT,  ETC. — It  is  characteristic  of  the 
union  of  intelligence  and  unconventionality  in  the  best  California  life 
that,  side  by  side  with  the  literary  freshness  of  the  OVERLAND,  its 
discriminating  and  scholarly  tone,  in  critical  articles,  reviews,  and 
editorial  comments  should  be  a  quality  especially  noted.  In  literary 
criticism  no  journal  in  the  country  stands  higher.  Special  remarks 
upon  its  "just,  intelligent,  and  readable  "  reviews,  (Hartford  Times), 
are  among  the  most  numerous  press  comments.  The  criticism  of 
the  OVERLAND  may  be  depended  on  to  be  absolutely  honest,  written 
in  the  interest  of  no  publisher  or  literary  coterie,  and  with  the  sole  : 
effort  to  give  the  reader  a  trustworthy  guide  in  his  selection  of  books. 
It  is  as  far  as  possible  written  by  trained  specialists  in  each  subject. 

The  criticism  is  far  above  the  average  of  literary  work  in  magazines. — S.  F.  Chronicle. 

The  reviews  in  the  OVERLAND  are  always  readable  as  literary  articles,  as  well  as  book 
notices.— The  Critic,  N.  Y. 

The  OVERHAND  book-reviews  are  always  independent,  strict  in  judgment,  but  not  at  all  of 
the  satiric,  slashing  order. — Pajaronian,  Watsonville. 

The  editorial  pages  of  the  OVERHAND  are  always  bright  and  readable,  and  the  book-reviews 
exceptionally  good. — Lewiston  Journal,  Maine. 

Vigorous  editorials  and  thorough  book-reviews. — Sacramento  Record-Union. 
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Cherokee  Bob,  The  Original  Jack  Hamlin,  M.  W.  Shinn. 

Concealed  Weapons  and  Crime  James  OMeara. 

Hypnotism,  J.  Preston  Moore. 

The  Iron  Molders'  Strike,  F.  I.  I  assault. 

Deer  and  Deer  Hunting  in  California,/.  A.  A.  Robinson. 

The  Boom  in  Western  Washington,  John  S.  Hittell. 

The  "  Pious  Fund  "  of  California,  John  T.  Doyle. 

The  "  Bears  "  and  the  Historians,  M.  W.  Shinn. 

Collegiate  Education  of  Women,  Horace  Davis. 

The  Navajo  Indians,  M.  J.  Riordan. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Charles  H.  Stockton. 

Zola's  Rougon-Macquart  Family,  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Should  We  Possess  Lower  California  ?  John  M.  Ellicott. 

The  Inquisition  in  Mexico,  Arthur  Howard  Noll. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Conquest,  y^/z  Bid-well. 

The  Lessons  of  1890,  Henry  J.  Philpott. 

Sealskin  Annie,  Flora  Haines  Loughead. 

A  Set  of  Born  Fools,  Anna  C.  Murphy. 

How  I  Brought  my  Partner  Safe  Home,  F.  M.  Stocking. 

A  Girl's  Letters  from  Nauvoo,  Charlotte  Haven. 

Subscription  $4.00  a  year.     Single  number,  35  cents. 

The  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  Publishing  Company, 
420  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco,  California. 
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">lete,20c.  Price-lists  and  premium  offers 
Tee.  Address  MOUND  CITY  STAMP 
CO.,  1501  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


—  Mall  stamp  for  sealed  instruction* 
how  to  enlarge  your  bust  five  inches, 

'»•»  •  •B^^'i,,,  are  humbugs,  ours  guaranteed  or  money 
•nfuuded.     "  EMMA  "  Toll.il  B.ian,  224 Tttmoit  St.,  Boitoa. 

Jur  24-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  for  six  cts. 


andSUB-ALPINES 

ofN.A.  Herbaceous,  Bog  A  Aquatic, 

,_  Ferns.  Lilies,  Ac.    Our  little  book  of 

Natives,  with  engraving  of  Nursery,  tells  how  we  grow  them. 
"»stamps.    GIILETT  &  HOESFORD.  Southwick.  Mast 


60  assorted,  beautiful  Silk  and  Satin  pcs. 
ii  iiaji.a.  nii.il  enough  to  cover  500  sq.  in.,  25c.  ;  best 
and  larger  pack,  $1.  Lemarie's  Silk  Mill,  Little  Ferry, 


'RfcZYWORK. 


HE  ONLY  MECHANICAL  SPELLER  in  the 

world   is   the    EDUCATIONAL    MARVEL.      Price,  $i. 
Address,  Kindergarten  Novelty  Co.,  Ltd.,  Phila. 


CM/CHESTER'S  ENGLISH,  RED  CROSS 


^^  DIAMOND  BRAND 

r\\i\is 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE.  The  only  Safe,  Sure,  and  reliable  Pill  for  sale. 
Ladle*,  ask  Druggist  for  Chichester's  English  Diamond  Brand  in  Ked  and  Gold  metalli. 
boxes  sealed  with  blue  ribbon.  Take  no  other  kind.  Refuse  Substitutions  and  Imitations. 

All  pills  in  pasteboard  boxes,  pink  wrappers,  are  daneeroua  oonnterfelto.  At  Druggists,  or  send  as 
4o.  in  stamps  for  particulars,  testimonials,  and  "Relief  for  Ladlcx,"  in  letter,  by  return  Mull. 
1O.OOO  Testimonials.  Name  Paper.  CHICHESTER  CHEMICAL  Co.,  Mudlxon  Square, 

Sold  by  all  Local  l»rui«fi*ts,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


D.  F.  FOLEY  &  CO. 

•o  CLEBRATED  GOLD   PENS. 

ABSOLUTELY  SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

INSIST  ON  GETTING  THE  GENUINE, 

OAUTION-FOLEY  PENS.-Be  sure  the  pens  are  stamped  D.  F.  FOLEY  &.  CO. 

Also  Wholesale  Agents  PAUL  E.  WIRT  FOUNTAIN  PENS. 

FOR  HALE  BY  LEAPING  DEALERS 


PAT.  MAR.I27"'89 


Patent  Novelty  Folding  Coin  Purse. 

More  popular  than  ever.  Prices  reduced.  Most  roomy  and  least 
mlky  purse  made.  Cannot  lose  small  change,  and  has  no  frame  or  catch  to  break 
jr  wear  the  pocket.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  or  I  will  mail  you  one  post-paid,  in 
jlack,  red  or  brown  morocco,  on  receipt  of  40  cents,  or  full  calf,  75  cents,  or  of 
genuine  seal,  85  cents. 

.  Makes  a  very  acceptable  prentnt- 

JAMES  S.  TOPHAM,  Sole  Manufacturer, 

1831  PennBilvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Please  mention  OVERLAND.  The  trade  supplied.  Write  for  prices. 

All  parties  are  hereby  warned  against  infringing  this  patent. 


PAT.  MAR.  121"  89. 


FACIAL  BLEMISHES. 

Thela-*st  establishment  in  the  world  for  the  treatmen 


Thela-g*st  establishment  i 
of  the  skin  and  scalp,  eczema,  mol 
birthmarks,  moth,  freckles,  pimpl 
veini,  oily  skin,  »cne,  bUckheads, 
tings'  powder  marks,  facial  d 

Free,  at  office  or  by  letter.   128-page  Book  on  all  Skm  and 
Scalp  Affections  and  their  Treatment  lent  (sealed)  for  IDc. 

JOHN    H.   WOODBTTRY,   Dermatologist, 

135  W.  4=8d  St.,  X.  Y.  City 


ld  for  the  treatment 

s,  warts,  luperfluous  hair, 

,  wrinkle.-,  red  nc.se,  red 

barbers'  itch,  scars,  pit- 

lopment,  etc.    Consultation 


Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 

For  the  Skin  and  Scalp. 

Prepared  by  a  Dermatologist  with  20  years'  ex- 
ierience.  Highly  indorsed  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  unequaled  as  a  remedy  for  eczema, 
scaldhead,  oily  skin,  pimples,  flesh  worms,  ugly 
complexion,  etc.  Indispensable  as  a  toilet  article, 
and  a  sure  preventive  of  all  diseases  of  the  skin. 

At  Druggists  or  by  mail.    Price    5Oc. 


$85    UoveU  Diamond  Safefy    $85 

Diamond  Frame,  Steel  Drop  Forgings,  Steel  Tubing,  Adjustable  Ball  Bearings  to  all  Running 

Tarts,  including  Pedals.    Suspension  Saddle.    Finest  material  money  can  buy. 

Finished  in  enamel  and  nickel. 

Strictly  high  grade  in  every  particular.  No  better  machine  made  at  any  price. 

I   Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  our  lOO-page  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  l_ 


JOH1V 


Guns,  Rifles,   Revolvers,  Sporting  Goods  of   all   kinds,   etc.  | 
]?.      LOVELH,      ATfcMS      CO.,       BOSTOIV,      MASS. 


BARRY'S  TRICOPHEROUS 


BARCLAY  & 


All  Druggists  or  by  M 


44  Stone  Str.,  New  York. 


HAIR 

AND 

SKIN 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 


JOSEPH  CILIOTT'S 
STEEL  PENS. 


COLD     MEDAL, 

PARIS,  1878  &  1889. 

The  Most  Perfect  of  Pens. 


PISO 


Best'Gough.  Medicine.  Recommended  by  Physicians. 
Inures  wh'erfc_ftll  else  .fails.  Pleasant  ^nd  agreeable  to  .the 
taste..  Children  take  it  without  objection.  By  druggists. 


CON 


WRITE  TO 


SOMETIME,  and  wantto  build 
something  convenient  yet  I 

HANDSOME  AND  ARTISTIC. 

WRITE  TO  U8;-\vlll  send  a  beautiful  prospec- 
t»B  or  sample  pages  of  our  NEW  [ISftlfBOOK, 

"COTTAGE   SOUVENIR"   NO.  2. 

A  book   of  handsome    lU'II.PIXO  1>KSIG>T8 
In  ArlNtlo   Cottnircs    and    .Residences,  costing 
from  $400  to  *10,OOO. 
GEO.  F.  BARBEU  &  CO.,  Arch'U,  Kntxville,  Tenn. 


SAW  MANUFACTUmNG^iH 

^^JU'" "  ""  ""  nn  nn-fUVtf*'""^ 


17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  or 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILES. 

c^ffiiilfe, 

^i^^F 

Ak 

w ^1 


317  &  319  KEARNEY   ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  Pine 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Science  has  conquered!    Our  system  for  testing 

and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is  used  on  this 
coast  only  by  us,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  as  tlie  best  known  to  sci- 
ence. A  perfect  fit  guaranteed.  EXAMINATION  FRKR. 

Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are  the  most  complete  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


PRACTICAL 

SUGGESTIONS  ABOUT  CORSETS, 


The  Corset  is  the  basis  of  a  well-fitting  dress. 
What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  Corset  ? 

i  st.  It  must  fit  the  form.  There  are  tall  and 
short  women ;  stout  and  thin  ;  full  figure  and 
slight.  They  can  no  more  all  wear  the  same 
pattern  of  Corset,  than  the  same  pattern  of 
dress,  but  each  must  select  a  style  best  adapted 
to  her  own  figure.  Dr.  Warner's  Coraline 
Corsets  are  made  in  12  different  patterns  and 
24  different  styles,  to  fit  every  form  and  taste. 

2nd.  A  good  Corset  must  be  stiffened  with  a 
material  which  gives  a  firm  and  flexible  support, 
but  does  not  wrinkle,  break,  or  become  stiff 
and  uncomfortable.  These  conditions  are 
better  met  by  Coraline  than  any  other  known 
substance.  It  is  not  brittle  like  horn  or  reed, 
it  does  not  become  bent  and  distorted  with 
use  like  whalebone,  and  it  does  not  permit 
the  corset  to  wrinkle  like  cord.  Coraline  is 
used  in  all  of  Dr.  Warner's  Corset0,  and  in 
no  others.  During  the  past  12  years  over 
18,000,000  have  been  sold  in  this  country 
alone. 

Coraline  has  the  same  advantages  over 
whalebone  for  stiffening  dresses  as  for  Corsets, 
and  Dr.  Warner's  Coraline  Dress  Stays  are 
now  used  by  leading  dressmakers  of  Europe 
and  America. 

Dr.  Warner's  Coraline  Corsets  are  made  in 
black,  white,  drab  and  ecru,  at  prices  ranging 
from  one  to  five  dollars  each,  and  are  sold  by 
leading  merchants  throughout  the  world. 

WARNER  BROS. 

New  York,  Chicago,  London,  Paris  and  Berlin. 


$600 STEAM LAUNCH 
FREE! 


HOW  MUCH  WILL  IT  WEIGH? 


TIE  DAVIS  BOAT  ft  OAR  COMPANY,  l 


Every  person  has 
equal  chances,  no 
matter  where  they 
live,  as  the  boat  will 
not  be  completed 
until  all  Guesses  are 
in. 


EPILEPSY, 


Dr.  WILLIAMSON'S 
SANITARIUM, 


New  London,  Conn.  Conducted  on  the  German  system. 
Number  limited.     Kv  rv  home  comfort.      Circular  free. 


SARBUTT'SIDRY  PUTES 
/  "CELLULOID"  FILMS, 


CARBUTT'S  ORTHO-PLATES  and  FILMS 
are  now  tbe  favorites  with  all  bright  Professionals  and 
Amateurs.  Ask  yonrdealer  for  them  and  take  no  other. 

Write  for  reduced  price  list. 

JOHN  CARBUTT,  Wayne  Junction,  Philadelphia. 


YOUR  NAME  on    25  lovely  -« 

feCaidi,  1  Ring.  1  Lace  Pin,  1  PATSST  Fonirun  Psn  Coin 
FPI.KTI,  IFoEOri^MS-.iOT  ALBUM,  400  Album  Verses&c. 

AlllOc.  Laure.CaraCo.,Box6  ClintonTille. Conn, 

IfOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW  HOW  CHEAP 

WALL  PAPER 

Can  be  bought  until  you  send  for  samples  of  the 
Special  Bargains  we  are  offering.  Please  re- 
member thesis  are  All  New  dionds  just  made  by 
the  Hi-si  and  LnrgeMt  IHanufnctortea  in  the 
Country.  No  short  length  goods  made  at  any  price. 
Pretty  Patterns  without  Gilt,  -  3c.  to  »c.  per  roll. 
Beautiful  Gilt  Papers,  -  -  -  -  be.  to  lOc.  per  roll. 
Elegant  Embossed  Gilts,  -  -  -  8c.  to  20c.  per  roll. 
All  with  Borders  to  Match  Them. 

3  to  9  inch  Borders  and  Friezes,    -    -    -    Ic.  per  yard. 

4  to  18  in.  Gilt  Borders  and  Friezes,  2c.,  3c.,  oc.  per  yard. 
Send  Sc.  Stamps  for  100  Handsome  Samples. 

FLJ      />  A  f>V       ;j°-»  High  Street, 
•    •••   wM  U  T  j  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

TOKOLOGY,  a  complete  Ladies'  Guide 
in  thousands  of  families,  has  become  a  household 
word.  Mrs.  N.  R.  McC.  writes:  "  Dear  Dr.  Stock- 
ham:  I  shall  not  attempt  to  express  how  thankful 
I  am  that  you  wrote  TOKOLOGY.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  it  has  done  for  me.  Our  son  came"  al- 
most without  warning.  I  most  heartily  rejoice 
when  I  hear  of  the  advent  of  a  "Tokology  Baby." 
Bought  of  agents  or  direct  from  us.  Prepaid  $2.75. 

Sample  pages  free. 
ALICE  B.  STOCKHAM  &  CO  ,  161  La  Salle  St.,Chicago 

Good  for  all  Three. 

The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  is 
the  mark  aimed  at  by  all  reformers,  and  to  reach 
it  secures  the  greatest  acclaim  of  fame  that  can 
be  had.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  consumer, 
for  the  manufacturer,  for  the  magazines,  when 
an  article  of  merit  is  put  upon  the  market,  is 
made  known  by  magazine  advertising,  and, 
through  a  series  of  years,  proves  its  worth  to 
lessen  labor  in  millions  of  homes,  profits  the 
magazines,  and  gives  its  makers  a  fair  living. 
Pearline,  the  great  washing  powder  manufactured 
by  James  Pyle  &  Sons,  New  York,  1  3  all 
this.  If  it  is  not  making  labor  >me 

it  is  your  fault.   Something  oi  ade 

plain  in  an  advertisement  in  u 


POULTRY; 


Elegant  Cut  in  Colors  of  Imported 
Indian  Games  only  lOc.   The  only  one 
in  the  world.      Circulars  an<i  article, 
'  saves  one-half  the  feed,  free. 
P.  A.  WEBSTER,  CAZEXOVIA,  N.  Y 


PAIN  TROOPS 

DjXON  S  SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean.  It  covers  double/ 
tlic  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
timeslonger.  Equally  usefulforanyiron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  DIXON  CUUCIBLE  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Dr,  Chase's 


Receipt  Book 


New  and 
Complete 

\.\  I»  HOUSEHOLD  PU YSICIAKT. 

The  groat  work  of  his  life.  Nearly  900  pases.  The  greatest 
Belling  book  in  the  market  today.  Big  terms  to  agents.  Print- 
ed in  English  and  German.  Mention  this  magazine.  F.  B. 
DICKEKSON  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


~Do  you  desire  the  criticism  or 
skilled  re  vision  of  prose  or  poetry, 
or  advice  as  to  publication,  or  direction  in  literary 
studies?  Address  Dr.  TITUS  MUNSON  COAN,  N.  Y.  Bu- 
reau of  Revision,  20  W.  14th  Street,  New  York. 


"Meteor"  Bicycles. 

BANKER  &  CAMPBELL  CO. 

LTD., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

I'-J    Murray    St.,    New   York. 

Solid,  Cushion  or  Pneumatic  Tires.    Also  a  special 

line  at  |25  to  $100  for  men,  boys  and  girls. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


t 


GOOD   HEALTH 

BY    THE  "NEW   METHOD" 

By  W.  E.  FOREST,  B.  S.,  M.  ]>. 
No  patent  medicines,  not  a  "  Mind  Cure  01  gym- 
nastics"— a  revolution.    Absolutely  cures  dj  M"-]' 
sia,  constipation,  nervousness,  emaciation,  female 
complaints,  catarrh,  etc.,  etc.    Home  treatment. 
liMicrnml  Hiniprr  than  the  Hull  S.vstvra.    A  health 
book.    Send  for  circular  and  testimonials. 
I1EALTII    SUPPLIES    CO..  710  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Agents  wanted. 


The  question  of  purity  in  food  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  deserves  most  careful  and  constant  con- 
sideration  ;  yet  so  ingenious  are  the  methods  adopted  now- 
adays to  adulterate,  and  the  processes  employed  to  che  ipen 
manufacture,  that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
merits  of  any  particular  article  of  food.  With  W.  B  iker  & 
Co.'s  Breakfast  Cocoa,  however,  no  such  difficulty  nrises, 
for  it  is  produced  from  the  flmest  cocoa  teeds  only,  ex- 
clusively by  mechanical  processes  ;  and  as  ro  chemicals 
whatever  are  used  in  its  preparation,  all  possibility  of  im- 
purity is  avoided.  The  result  is  that  W.  Baker  &  Co.'s 
Breakfast  Cocoa  Is  not  excelled  in  solubility,  and  is  not 
approached  in  purity  by  any  similar  product  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  and  it  still  remains,  as  for  over  one  hundred  years 
past,  the  standard  of  purity  and  excellence,  and  the  most 
healthful  and  nutritive  cocoa  in  the  world. 


PACIFIC  GAS  ENGINE  Go's 
LAUNCHES^- 


LEADS  THEM  ALL, 


For  Simplicity,  Economy,  Efficiency,  Safety, 
Cleanliness  and  Durability. 


Can  be    Started    Instantly  without  the  Necessity  of  having  a  Licensed 
Engineer,  as  there  is  no  Fire  or  Boiler. 


OVER  MoIVOWIN  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION. 


THE  PACIFIC  GAS  OR  GASOLINE 

ENGINE. 
THE  SIMPLEST  AND  MOST  EFFICIENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

For  Pumping,  Printing  Presses,  Elevators,  Small 
Factories,  Cream  Separators,  etc.,  etc. 

PACIFIC  GAS  ENGINE  CO. 

23O  Fremont  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Send  for  Circular  and.  Price  List. 


you  familiar  with  this  ? 
This  is  not  a  case  where 


"Familiarity  breeds  contempt" 
as  its  acquaintances  will  attest. 


ENOCH    MORGAN'S   SONS   CO. 


DURKEE'S 


GALINTLETIBRAND 

^"SPICES 

*  MUSTARD. 

SOLD  ONLY  IN  FULL  WEIGHT  SEALED  PACKAGES. 

Guaranteed  absolutely  pure,  artt  warranted  to  excel 
til  others,  in  strength,  richness,  flavor  and  cleanliness. 


FOR  HARNESS,  BUGGY  TOPS,  SAD- 
DLES, FLY  NETS,  TRAVEL- 
LING-BAGS, MILITARY 
EQUIPMENTS,  Etc. 

Gives  a  beautiful  finish,  which  will  not 
peel  or  crack  off,  smut  or  crock  by  handling, 
does  not  lose  its  lustre  by  age ;  dust  will  not 
stick  to  work  finished  with  it.  Is  NOT  A  VAR- 
NISH. Contains  no  Turpentine,  Benzine,  Naph- 
tha, Alcohol,  or  other  injurious  articles. 

SOLD  BY  ALL   HARNESS   MAKERS. 


EVERYWHERE! 


London,    Paris,    Philadelphia, 

Boston,  Sydney, 

Melbourne,    Santiago,    Adelaide, 
Edinburgh,    &c. 


Established  100  years,  and  from  the  world's  first  great 
Exhibition  in  (851  down  to  its  last  in  Edinburgh  (Gold 
Medal,  September,  \QQQ  )  it  has,  in  every  instance, 
obtained  the  Highest  Medals  and  Diplomas 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judges  ;  a  series  cf  achievements  without 
precedent  amongst  Exhibitors  of  any  class  of  goods  whatever 
—of  those  awards  Messrs.  PEARS  hold  no  fewer  than 
Twenty. 

,|^^^^^  As  at  each  Exhibition   the  jury  is  composed,  on 
iii,    i;  -'v       an  average,  of  more  than  five  of  the 

CHIEF  EXPERTS  OF  THE  WORLD 

(Analysts  or  Soapmakers), 

these  Awards  represent  the  concensus  of 
opinion  of  over 


Insist  on  having  Pear's  Soap.  Substitutes  are  sometimes 
recommended  by  Druggists  and  Shopke^oers,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  making  more  profit  out  of  v 


Meussdorffer  &  Hubi 


RRECT  STYLE  HATS, 

1ST  QUALITY  HATS, 

JDERATE  PRICED  HATS, '  8  KEARNY  STREET. 


(3AIJGRAPH. 

GREATEST    SPEED! 

Best  for  Manifolding.  100,000  Daily  Users. 


THE   MOST  DURABLE. 


Stngle  Case,    No.  1,       -  -       S7O.OO 

Double  Case,     "    3,    • 

l\ew  Special,     "     3,  -         100.OO 

For  account  of  speed  contests  and  circulars,  address 

THE  AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Branch  Offloos  :   237  Broadway,  New-York. 

14  West  4th  Street.  Cincinnati, Oe 
1003  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

ENGLISH  FACTORY,  COVENTRY,  ENGLAND. 

CHAS.  L.  iNAlLuis,  Z32  Montgomery  St.,  ban  Francisco,  Agent. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

I.BAKER&CO.'S 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Is  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  prepar- 
ation. It  has  more 
than  three  times  the 
[strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far 
more  economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen- 
ing, EASILY  DIGESTED,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  invalids  as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


AWARDED  14  GOLD  Ai\D  SILVER  MEDALS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Ready  for  Use, 


FRENCH 


18    Kinds    in    Glass    Jars   and    Two    Size    Cans. 

Sold  6y_all  1st  Class  Grocers. 


SOUPS 

Require  Only  Warming. 


—       Chicken  and  Game  Pat6s. 


Also  Invalid  Soups,  Ready-made  French  Entrees, 

Franco  American  Food  Co.,  42  W.   Broadway,  New  York. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Company,   9   Beale  St.,   S.   F.,   Sole   Agents. 

|^~Upon  receipt  of  16  cents  in  stamps,  and  mention  of  the  Overland  Monthly,  we  will  send  you 
sample  tin,  and  Marion  Harland's  Book  on  Soup-Making. 


The    Largest    Pacific    Coast    Company, 


CAPITAL 

$1,000,000,00 


ASSETS 

$2,750,000,00 


COMPANY, 


HOME  OFFICE,  COMPANY'S  BUILDING,  S.  W.  CORNER   CALIFORNIA  AND  SANSOME   STS. 

San    Francisco. 

J3T*  AGENTS   THROUGHOUT  THE   UNITED    STATES.  "«H 

O.   .T.    STIFLES,   Fres.  AVM!.  J.   DTJTTOJNT,   Vice   JPre*. 

B.    B^YMONVJLLE,    »ecy. 

H.    TYSON,    Ass't    £<ecy. 

J.    B.'IUCVISON*    Marine  Sri -y. 


OKKEEPING,   SHORTHAND, 

ENGLISH  BRANCHES, 
.EGRAPHY,    PEN'MANSHIP, 


LIFE  SCHOLARSHIP, 

NO   VACATIONS. 
Ladies    Admitted    to    All    Deo 


/  fr  7 
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CABIN  (FIRST-CLASS.)       STEERAGE 

.HONOLULU $  75  00 $  25  00 

.  .TUTUILA 200  00 100  00 

.  .AUCKLAND 200  00 100  00 

7200. . . . SYDNEY 200  00 100  00 

7740....  MELBOURNE 21250 10625 

Sailings  of  Through  Mail  Steamers. 

SUBJECT   TO  CHANGE. 

May  28th,  June  25,  July  23,  1891, 

LOCAL  STEAMER  TO  HONOLULU: 
May  19th,  June  2nd,  16th  &  30th,  July  14th. 


MAIL  STEAMERS 

BETWEEN 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    HONOLULU, 
AUCKLAND   AND  SYDNEY. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS — The  splendid 
8000  ton  Steamers  ALAMEDA,  AUSTBALIA,  MARIPOSA  and  ZEALANDIA, 
of  this  line,  are  BO  well  known  from  the  thousands  who  have  made  voyages 
in  them  to  and  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  that  a  description  is  almost 
unnecessary, 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  had  this  pleasure,  we  would  simply  say  that  there  are  no  finer  specimens  if  marine  architecture 
oat  They  have  the  latest  and  best  Improvements.  The  staterooms  are  fitted  with  every  convenience.  The  dining  saloons, 
clal  halls,  smoking  rooms,  etc,,  in  finish  and  furnishing,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  steamers  afloat.  To  make  a  trip  on  one  of 
ese  steamers  is,  as  the  poet  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  expresses  it,  "  like  drifting  towards  Paradise  on  an  even  keel." 

The  climate  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  said  to  be  the  pleasantest  in  the  world— never  hot  and  never  cold— from  65  deg.  to 
deg.  all  the  year  round,  with  refreshing  showers  which  keep  the  landscape  perpetually  green. 

Excursion  Tickets  to  Honolulu  and  Return,  good  for  three  months,  $125. 

A  trio  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  and  the  volcano  can  be  made  in  three  weeks,  and  no  more  interesting  and  enjoy 
le  trip  is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  0^  PROMPT  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TELEGRAPHIC  RESERVATIONS  OF  STA1  £ 
OOMS  OR  BERTHS. 

For  tickets  or  further  information,  call  on  or  address 

OM  F  A X  Y'S  WHARF. 


JOHN  D.  SPRECKELS&  BROS., 


Foot  of  Folnom  Street,  San  FranciBCO. 


General  Agent*. 


BAKER   <fc   HAMILTON, 

AGENTS  FOR  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

A  full  line  of  Implements — the  best  to  be  had. 

SHELF  AMD  HEAVY  HARDWARE. 

San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 


OD'K 

Headquarters. 


H  WK  EYE 

Agency. 


Oscar  Foss, 

'HOTOGBAPHIC  SUPPLIES, 

841  Mission  St,  &  621  Market  St. 

(Bet.  4th  and  5th.)  (Palace  Hotel.) 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENT  FOR  THE 

5LAIR     CAMERA     CO. 


DECKE 

BROTHERS' 


Preferred    by    Artists   and    all    People    of    Musical 
Culture  and  Refinement. 

KOHLER    &    CHASE, 

26,  28  and  30  O'FAKEELL  ST. 

Between  Grant  Ave.,  and  Stockton  St.,      SAN  FRANCISCO 

AGENTS   FOR   OTHER   HIGH   GRADE   PIANOS. 

Drop  us  a  Postal  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 


.—  Savings  &  Loan  Society  (Clay  Street  Bank,)  have 
removed  to  X.  W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Sts. 


i» 


QUALITY  OF  THINGS. 


Makers    are     nowadays     mostly    putters-to- 
gether   of  parts.      A  carriage  maker  used   to 
make  his  carriage.      Now  he  buys    wheels  o 
a  wheel-maker  and  springs  of  a   spring-maker, 
and  puts  them  together. 

With  every  part  this  question  comes  up: 
"I  can  save  some  money  and  no  one  will 
know  it."  What  does  he  do? 

That  depends  on  the  man  or  your  knowl- 
edge. There  is  no  harm  in  being  a  trifle 
intelligent. 

We  are  a    maker    of  one    of  the  parts    o 
almost  everything,  varnish;  and  publish  a  Peo- 
ple's Text-Book  on  Varnish.      It  contains  what 
everyone  wants  to  know,   and  is  sent  free. 

MURPHY   VARNISH  COMPANY. 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President 


Head  Office  :  Newark,  N.  J. 

Other  Offices  :  Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

Factories :  Newark  and  Chicago. 


W.  &  J.  SLOAN  E&  CO. 


64-1  to  647  JVIAF^GT  5T. 

Frgrieiseo. 


CARPETS, 


1TJRNITURE 


AND     /. 


PHOLSTERY 


*>^^     "X  --  -  --  X" 


We  have  Everything  with  vMich  to 

a  Home  Completely 


Our  immense  Stock  affords  unusual  opportunities  for  securing  the 
Richest  and  most  Artistic  Decorative  K  fleets,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  includes  Simple  and  Inexpensive  Fubrics, which 
are  greatly  in  demand  by  those  who  desire  to  furnish  tastefully  at  mod- 
erate  cost. 


PRICES  ALWAYS  REASONABLE. 


OFFICE,  BANK  and  SCHOOL  FURNITURE 


76  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORL 


-<MHE  BAKE,  OFFICE  AND  LIB2A2Y  FIT- 
TINGS, DESKS,  OHAISS,  ETC. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO.- 

— SOLB  AGENTS  FOR- 
PACIFIC  COAST. 


MANUFACTURED  BT 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO. 

Upright  Cabinet 
FOLDING 

$     $     BED. 
Numerous  Styles. 


215  Waba-h  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

OF  ALL   KINDS. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  SEAT1HG 


Adjustable  Cable   Sus- 
pension Spring. 
Guaranteed  not  to  Sag. 
for    Illustrated    Catalogues."®!! 

UNION   CLUB  BUILDING, 

Cor.  Post  and  Stockton  Sts,  229  Second 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL.  PORTLAND,  OREGON. 


WM-  Gr,  BADGER, 

Sole  Agent  for 


PIANOS 


Hallett  &  Davis  Go's  (Boston) 
Prancis  Bacon  (New  York) 
W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  (Chicago) 

Also  W.  W.  Kimball  Go's  Parlor  and  Vestry  Organs, 

No.  725  Market  St.,  History  Building,  (Ground  Floor 

SAN     FRANCISCO 


NITISELL 

Highest 


PIANO 


Award  at 
New  Orleans,  1885. 

Has  Patent  Steel  Tuning  Device  in  use 
on  no  other  Piano.  CALL  OR  WRITE 
Cor.  Seventh  and  Market  Sts.,  8.  f.  Col. 


Matthias  Gray  Co  Jstisry 

206  &  208  Post  Street,  San  Francisco, 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 


STEINWAY 


Gabler, 
Pease, 

and  other 

PIANOS 

PACKARD  ORGANS. 

The   Stein-way  Piano   stands  alone  in  the  World 

as  the   most  Durable,  and  as  being  Un- 

'  equalled  in  Beauty  of  Tone. 

IMPORTERS  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

Band  Instruments,  Accordeons,  Guitars,  Violins 

SHEET  MUSIC,  BOOKS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


CHENEY'S 

PACIFIC  COAST  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  Agency  has  taken  its  place  as  the  center  of  Educational  Information  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  School 
Trustees  and  Superintendents  everywhere  are  constantly  availing  themselves  of  its  services  in  filling 
vacancies.  In  so  large  a  field,  some  reliable  medium  of  communication  between  Teachers  and  Schools  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  The  Bureau  is  prepared  to  give  information  in  regard  to  the  Educational  needs  of  this 
and  adjoining  States  and  Territories,  and  to  furnish  Teachers  of  the  highest  standing  for  all  lines  of  Educational 
work.  All  such  are  invited  to  put  themselves  into  communication  with  us.  School  properties  rented  and 
sold.  Address,  MAY  L.  CHENEY, 

WARREN    CHENEY, 

Managers, 

OO  Post  Street,  Union  Club  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCY. 

District  Schools,  Acadamies,  Seminaries,  and  Colleges  supplied  with  Teachers.     Kindergarten  Instruc 
tors,  Private  Tutors,  and  Governesses  furnished  ;  also,  Specialists  in  all  branches  of  Instruction,  including  Mu- 
sic, Drawing,  Painting,  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Military  Tactics,  etc.      None  but  thoroughly  prepared 
and  well  qualified  Teachers  are  recommended  by  this  Agency. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS,  in  sending  for  Teachers,  will  please  give  definite  information  on  the  following 
points  :  Grade  of  School,  Salary,  Time  of  Opening,  Length  of  Term,  Certificate  required,  Cost  of  Board,  etc. 

TEACHERS,  seeking  positions,  will  make  application  upon  Blanks  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
which  Blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application  (inclosing  stamp),  to  the  Manager. 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL, 
well  known  for  many  years  as  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  also  as  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California,  is  the  manager  of  this  Agency. 
All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

MRS.  FRED  M.  CAMPBELL,  MANAGER 

Pacific  Educational  Agency, 
HISTORY  BUILDING,  721  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SAN    MATED,   CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  YEAR. 

REV.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Rector. 

DEPUB    <fo    AYDELOTTJE'S 


••• 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE. 

OAKLAND,   CAL. 

Bookkeeping,  6  mos.,  £50;  Shorthand,  6  mos.,  $50;  Telegraphy, 
6  mos.,  }50. 

No  Vacations.  Send  for  Circulars,  etc. 

CONVENT    OF 

Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart- 

BOARDING  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Thorough   in   its   Education,    Homelike,  and    Beautiful   in 
Surroundings. 

For  Terms,  address  MOTHER  SUPERIOR, 

1534    Webster    St.,  -          OAKLAND 


COLLEGE  OF  NOTRE  DAME 

Han  Jose,  Cat. 

A  thorough  and  select  School  fov  young  ladies 

For  Terms  and  Catalogue,  apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR. 


SNELL'S  SEMINARY, 


S6S    12th    St.,     OAKLAND. 

Boarding  School  for  Young  Ladies. 


23rd    YEAR. 


Mary  E.  Soell,  A.  M. 
Richard  B.  Sneii,  A.  M. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

SEi^ibTish^^n^850",rren^vecniri883_from  Chestnut'  Street 
PhliadeiphiaTto  .-Ojioiit/!  'thejspacious.'coimtryj  seat/of,  Jay 
Cooke-^JPOT  circulars  apply  tojPrj'^ 
O..  O.i;oiitz7Montgomery  Co.  ,  Pa. 


BRYN    MAWR    COLLEGE 

A   COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEiV. 

Byrn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  graduate 
and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French,  Italian, 


Gymnasium,  wun  jjr.  Sargent's  ap- 
paratus complete.  Fellowships  (value  $450)  in  Greek,  English 
Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology.  For  Program,  address  as 
above. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Cambridge. 

The  Cambridge  School  (for  Girls). 

Application  should  be  made  to 

MR.  ARTHUR  GILMAN,  Director. 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  forty-second  session  opens  October  1st,  1891.  Three- 
years  graded  course  of  seven  months.  Lectures,  Quizzes  and 
Practical  Laboratorv  Work  offer  every  opportunity  for  the? 
medical  student.  The  Hospitals  of  the  city  admit  the  stu- 
dents. For  further  information  address, 

CLARA  MARSHALL,  M.D.,  DEAN, 
131  S.  Eighteenth  St.,Phlla- 

PER  ALTA  AD  AL1ISSIMA. 

PERALTA  HALL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Address  President  HOMER  B.  SPRAGUK 

Berkeley,  CaSf. 


IRVING  INSTITUTE, 

A  SELECT  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL 

FOR    YOUJSIO    LADIES. 

Thirteenth  Year.     Fifteen  Professors  and  Teachers.     Every 
home  comfort  and  care.    Private  assistance  to  rapid  and  thorough 
advancement.     Full  Academic  Course.     Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
For  catalogue  or  information,  address 

REV.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M., 

PRINCIPAL. 

1036  VALENCIA  STREET,  8AS  FRANCISCO. 


FANCY  POULTRY 

Black  Minorcas,  Black, 
White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Spanish,  Lang- 
shans,  Silver  and 
Golden  Wyandottes, 
Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  other  Fancy 
Poultry. 

Pure  Eggs  for  hatching.  Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs. 


SKND  FOR  A  CATALOGUE. 


JOHN 

706  Twelfth  Street, 


Oakland,  Cal. 


THOS.  E.  RYAN. 


A.  HKUNSHKIM,  Manager. 


THE  ESSENTIAL  OIL  CO, 

323  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
RAW    MATERIALS 

FOR 

Perfumers,    Soap  Makers,    Flavoring    Extract 
Manufacturers  and  Confectioners; 


FINE    DRUGS,    MUSK,    CIVET,    POMADE, 

ROSE,  VANILLA.  BEANS,  TONKA 

BEANS,    ETC. 

Telephone  5005. 


The  Most  Comfortable  and  Best  Appointed 

YACHT   "WHITEWING" 

Is  now  ready  to  make  Pleasure  Trips, 

HAVING   FULI,  ACCOMMODATIONS   FOR 

CLUBS,  PRIVATE  PARTIES  and  FAMILIES 

For  Further  Tarticulars,  send  Postal  to  613  Front  Street. 

CHAS.  C  KITTEN  DEN,  CAPTAIN. 

C.   H.  STREET,   LAND  AGENT, 

Successor  to  the  IMMIGRATION  ASSOCIATION  Oi    CALIFORNIA 
319     HE1*  I  3XT  IE       JS  T  J?l  ID  3D  T  . 


SADNT 


IVEillion. 


settlement;  for  cash  or  on  Installments 


Are  yon  using  Wellington's  Improved  Egg  Food  for  Ponltry  1 

IF    NOT, 
WHY    NOT? 

Every  Grocer, 

Every    Drnggist 

Sells  It! 

B.  F.  Wellington,  425  Washington  St.,  San  Francisco. 


E 
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ALFALFA    GRASS, 

CLOVER,  VEGETABLE, 
FRUIT  and  Every 

VARIETY  of  SEEDS. 

TRADE  SUPPLIED. 


NEW  ENGLAND  SOAP  CO. 

FISCHBECK   &  GLOOTZ, 

Office,  No.  214  Sacramento  Street. 

Factory,  Corner  16th  and.  Utah  Streets. 

QUKEIST    LILY    SOAP 

THE  FINEST  LAUNDBY  SOAP  IN  THE  MARKET.     Wa-heH  without  rubbing, 
aii'l  does  not  injure  the  clothes.    The  Largest  Family  Wishing  in  the  city 
can  be  done  in  three  to  four  hourr .     A  girl  of  twelve  yeai  s  of  a«e  can  do  a  wash 
ing  with  this  soap. 

BEWARE    OF    IMITATIONS. 


The  Acme  Automatic  Safety  Engine. 

FOR    LAND  AND   MARINE   USE. 

As  built  for  Marine  use,  and  on  waters  where  U.  S.  Inspection 
is  required,  they  are  furnished  with  Patent  Wrought  Iron  Sec- 
tional Boiler,  and  furnished  with  Reversing  Link,  Hand  Wheel 
and  Flange  Coupling  for  Shaft.  Their  center  of  gravity  is  very 
low.  Can  be  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  without  jar,  and  are  filled 
complete  to  meet  U.  S.  Marine  requirements.  THE  ACME  AU- 
TOMATIC SAFETY  ENGINE  is  the  only  oil-burning  engine 
made  that  will  successfully  run  an  electric  light.  You  will  never 
know  how  cheaply  it  runs,  nor  how  well  it  operates,  until  you  give 
one  a  trial.  Write  for  further  information. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.          3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


ESTABLISHED,  1875. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  $100,000.00. 


INCORPORATED,  1889 


HEMME    &   LONG   PIANO    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS   OF   THE 

HEMME   &  LONG   PIANOS. 


First  Class  in  every  Respect        Sold  at  Medium  Prices  on  Easy  Installments. 
Every  Piano  Warranted  for  Six  Years. 

end  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Terms.     Address, 

J.    B.  CURTIS,  Secretary. 

Warerooms  &.  Factory,  1643  Polk  St.,  corner  of  Clay. 


JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL,  or,  THE  COMING  KINGDOM. 


FRONTISPIECE. 


Original  of  British  coat  of  Anns,  2000  j  ears  old. 


Prophetic  and  historic  data  for  the  future  of  this 
NATION,  and  the  perpetuity  of  REPUBLICAN  institutions 
under  a  THEOCRACY,  and  the  reign  of  Messiah.  In  cloth, 
370  pages,  price,  $1.00. 

Numerous  testimonials  have  been  received  of  the  help- 
fulness of  this  book  to  make  clear  a  subject  but  little 
understood,  and  prophecies  that  receive  but  faint  notice 
from  exegetes. 

Sent  by  mail  by  H.  L.  Chamberlain,  420  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  on  receipt  of  price  and  post- 
age, lOc. 

For  Sale  by  C.   BEACH,  107  Montgomery  St. 


CALIFORNIA  BANKERS'  MAGAZINE 

AND 

COMMERCIAL  AND  REAL  ESTATE  REVIEW, 

Montgomery    JBlocK:,  S-*an    Francisco. 

MONTHLY,  $5.0O  PER  YEAR. 


The  above  monthly  periodical  is  a  Statistical,  Real  Estate,  Commercial  and  Bankers'  Magazine,  which 
has  been  established  by  subscription  swnong  the  bankers,  merchants  and  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce on  the  Coast,  the  leading  bankers  of  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  leading  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  railway  presidents  have  subscribed.  Intending  bubscribers  will  please  apply  at  the  office, 
Room  50,  Montgomery  Block. 

J.  W.  TREAD  WELL, 
Formerly  Member  London  Stock  Exchange. 


SCALES 


For  the  Family. 
For  the  Merchant 
For  the  Farmer. 
For  Everybody. 

The  Simplest  in  Mechanism.     The  Most  Accurate.    The  Best. 

«    •     MANUFACTURED    BY     •    • 

HCTWK  SCALK  Co. 

411  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Front  and  Vine  St.,  Portland,  Or. 


CL-. 


FOR  CRIPPLED  AND  DEFORMED  PERSONS, 

Is  the  Largest  Institution  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Staff  comprises  the  best  talent  in  th«| 
country.  There  have  been  more  cases  of  human  deformities  successfully  treated  than  by  any  similar  Institution.  Mor« 
than  50,000  cases  have  been  successfully  treated.  Diseases  which  are  made  a  specialty:  Curvature  of  the  Spine,  Hip  Disease  I 
and  all  Diseases  of  the  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles,  Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh  and  Paralysis. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  References  to  the  WESTERN  DIVISION,  319  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco.    I 


A  $5  Etching 
for  only  30c- 


AGrand  Offer. 

To  Introduce  THE  STUI>IO,  we  will  send  every 
reader  mentioning  this  journal ,  who  remits  only  3O  ceiitu 
(silver  or  postal  note),  two  specimen  numbers  of  T1IK 
STUDIO  and  one  of  the  following  beautiful  Ktchintco 
by  famous  artist-etchers :  "  Lady  with  a  Rabbit,"  or  ••  Portrait 
of  Catherine  Lorillard  Wolfe,"  by  Robert  F.  Blum;  "  Silver 
Coffee  Pot  set  with  Rough  Pearls,"  or  "  The  Fritsche  Ewer," 
or  "John  Quincy  Adams  at  Sixteen."  or  "Japanese  Agate 
Snuff-Bottle,  Bronze  Sword  Guard,"  by  Sidney  L.  Smith; 
"  Barye's  Venus  and  Juno,'1  or  '•  Columbus  Inkstand,"  or  "  Jap- 
anese Ivory  Horn,  Glass  Water-Pot,  Bronze  Jar."  by  Otto  H. 
Bacher;  "  He  is  Coming,"  by  William  Hole.  The  entire  set 
is  beautifully  printed  on  imported  Holland  and  Japan  paper, 
forming  a  magnificent  collection,  suitable  for  framing  and 
hanging  in  the  most  aristocratic  home. 

S\fiO   far  ^8         The  10  superb  Etchings  with  12  PJioto- 

qjl/U    1U1    U)U.        etchings  and  '20  copies  of  T ME  STU- 

»IO  sent  on  receipt  o/oiily   i»3  OO,  just  about   one-half 

the  price  usually  asked  for  one  etching.    To  secure  one  of 

the  set,  send  orders  at  once,  as  the  edition  is  limited. 

The  Studio  Publishing  Co.,  864  Broadway.  New  York. 

MRS.  H.  M.  CASTILLAR, 

Books  Pd,Kivh, 


605  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


WORK  PROMPTLY   DONE   AT   LOW  PRICES. 

K.  S.  MACBETH,  M.D. 

OFFICE, 

328    XEARNY    STREET, 

Hours:  9  to  12  A.M.,  2  to  4  and  7  to  9  P.M. 


CHILI01T  BEACH, 


-IMPORTER  OF- 


Books  &  Fine  Stationery]. 

IO7  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

OPPOSITE  OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL,  SAN  FRANCISCO.   I 

Monograms  and  Crests  Artistically  Designed  andj 
Engraved.  New  Books.  The  latest  Styles  of  Sta- 
tionery, Wedding  and  Visiting  Cards.  Birthdayl 
Cards  always  in  Stock.  Marcus  Ward's  Celebrated 
Irish  Linen  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


REMOVAL  iJOTIdE  jH.  H.  MOORE 

*        '  _  .  '  Has  Removed  his  Stock  of 


TO  542  CALIFORNIA   STREET. 

Large  additions  to  his  Stock  have  lately  been  made,  of  OIil 
and  Rare  Volumes,  which  are  offered  at  a  small  advance  on  Auc  I 
tion  Prices. 


Physiognomy  and 

Encyclopedia  of  Human  Nature] 

By  PROF.   A.  K.  WILLIS. 

627  PAGES,  -    -    -    PRICE,  $2.85,  POSTPAII 

Send  for  Circular. 

KING'S   OLD   BOOK  STORE, 

15    Fourth   Street,  San    Franciscc 


Dr.  D.  MACLEAN, 

CONSULTING  PHYSICIAN  &  SURGEON 

FOR 

Obstetrics,    and   Medical   and  Surgical  Diseases   of 
Women. 

OFFICE,  St.  Ann's  Building,  S.  F. 


Rooms  37  &  38. 


Hours:  1  to  4  and  7  to  8  P.  M. 


Dr  GEO.  G.  GERE, 

•  •  SURGEON  •  • 

Cosmetic  Surgery  a  Specialty 

Office  Hours,  from  n  A.  M.  to  2  p.  M.;    6  :  30  to  7  :  30  P.  M. 

Rooms  2,  3,  and  4,  112  Grant  Avenue. 

TELEPHONE  5OII. 

Dr.  F.  CORNWALL, 

SPECIALIST  FOR  THE  EYE,  EAR 
AND  THROAT, 

227    Geary    Street,    near    Powell, 

OFFICE  HOURS  :  10  A.M.  to  3  P.M.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

N.  J.  MARTINACHE,  M.D. 

Special  attention  to  Diseases  of 

EYE,    EAR   AND    THROAT, 

&y2    KEARNY    STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

HERBERT  T.  WEBSTER,  M.D. 

833  BROADWAY, 

OAKLAND,    '  .        .          CAL. 

SPECIALTY. 

CHRONIC    DISEASES    OF    WOMEN. 


F.  A.  BLISS, 


0O6  MARKET  STREET,  S.R. 

Rooms  7,  8,  9  <fe  10.  Telephone  618. 

Dr.  GEO.  I.  DRUCKER, 

DENTIST, 
9O6    MAHKET    STREET, 

Rooms    <V  and  12. 


FRANK  R.  WHITCOMB, 

ATTORNEY     AT      LAW, 

323    MONTGOMERY    ST. 

Rooms  25  and  26.  SAN  FRA.NCISCO" 


N.  A.  ACKER, 

Successor  to  BOONE  &  ACKER, 

ATTORNEY    AT    LAW, 

Solicitor  of  Foreign  and  American  Patents, 
BUSH  AND   MONTGOMERY  STS.,  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAl 


CLARA   FOLTZ, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

410  KEARNY  STREET,  S.  K. 

Practices  in  all  State  and  Federal  Courts 


D.  E.  ALEXANDER, 

ATTORNEY^  COUNSELLOR 

AT  LAW, 
41O    KEARNY    STREET. 

Practices  in  all  Courts  and  in  the  United  States  Land  Office. 

JAMES  E.  WOLFE, 

ARCHITECT. 

Buiinessand  Residence  Buildings,  Hotels,  Churches, 
School  Houses,   Halls,  and  Public  and  Private 

Structures  of  Every  Description, 
SKILLFULLY    PLANNED    AND   DESIGNED. 

240  MONTGOMERY  ST.,     Rooms  u,  12  and  13. 
San  Francisco. 


J.  B.  LoRoMER, 

San  Francisco. 


E.  E.    MYERS, 
Detroit,  Mick. 


MYERS  &  LoROMER, 

ARCHITECTS,   . 
3O9    CALIFORNIA   STREET, 

Rooms  13  and  14,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER 

Widest  Range  of 
Work. 

Greatest     Speed. 

Most  Beautiful 
Work. 

SCOTT  &   BANNAN, 

213  SANSOME  STREET,          SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAU 
Stenographers'  and  Typewriters'  Supplies. 


Hapa  $oda 

WATER 

Has  Outdistanced  Them  All. 

WHY? 

Because  it  is  the 
oest  natural  mineral 
water  to  allay  that 
burning  thirst  that  is 
caused  by  overeating 
or  drinking. 


TRY     IT! 

SOLD    IN    ALL    SALOONS,    DRUG 

STORES,    RESTAURANTS, 

ETC. 


INSTALLMENT  HOMES. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT! 


TO  PERSONS  CONTEMPLATING  INVESTING  IN  CO- 
operative  associations  : 

First.— Join  an  association  that  does  not  charge  a  member- 
ship fee 

Second.—  Join  an  association  that  will  pay  you  back  all  the 
money  you  have  paid  in,  in  the  event  of  your  wishing  to  with- 
draw." 

Third.— Join  an  association  that  is  careful  and  conservative 
in  making  loans,  thereliy  protecting  its  shareholders 

Fourth.— Join  an  association  that  does  not  charge  too  great 
a  premium,  as  it  will  always  have  applications  for  loans. 

Fifth. — loin  an  association  organized  and  conducted  under 
the  laws  of  the  Stat.-  of  California. 

Sixth. — Join  an  association  that  does  not  keep  salaried  offi- 
cers, as  all  salaries  must  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Seventh.— Join  an  association  that  Is  prepared  to  make  loans 
to  its  members  on  sufficient  security. 

Eighth.— 20  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  *1UOO  certificate;  $17  per 
month  will  pay  off  $1000  loan. 

FIDELITY   SAVINGS  &  LOAN   ASSOCIATION, 

SAMUEL  JOHNSTONE,  General  Agent, 
624  MARKET  STREET,  San  Francisco 


CAMP  TAYLOR 


ON    THE     NORTH     PACIFIC     RAIL     ROAD 

Is    THE   RESORT. 

OUR     BEST     FAMILIES     GO     THERE    FOR 
THE     SUMMER. 


THE  GRAND  MOUND  LAND  CO. 

KRED  w.  STOCKINQ,  Agent. 
OFFERS  FOR  SALK: 

One  hundred  lots  in  the  young  and  growing  City  Of  Grand  Mound,  situated  on  a 
beautiful  prairie  on  the  bank  of  the  Chehalis  River,  near  the  Mound  from  which  the  City  takes 
its  name. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  runs  through  the  town,  where  they  have  built  an  elegant  depot. 
The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  is  now  being  built  through  one  side  of  it,  and  the  O.  &  W.  T.  It.  R.  is 
raded  along  the  other  side. 

We  also  offer  land  near  the  city  in  five  and  ten  acre  tracts, — prairie,  timber  or  bush,  to  suit. 

These  Lands  are  anoiig  the  best  in  the  State  of  'Washington, 
and  are  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale  in  small  tracts. 

Buy  now  while  prices  are  still  low. 

For  further  information,  address 

FRED  W.  STOCKING, 

Grand  Mound,   Thurston  Co.,  Wash. 


CflZRDEHO, 


THE  *  MOST  *  DELIGHTFUL 


SUMMER  *  RESORT  ! 


FISHING ! 


BATHING  ! 


HUNTING  f 


AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


Termination  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  R.  R. 

First-Class  Hotel.     Among  the  Redwoods. 
On  a  pure,  cold,  mountain  stream,  full  of  trout. 


CAZADE^O    HOTEli, 

C.  F.  BURNS,  PROPRIETOR. 

RATES  FROM   $9.00  TO  $12.00    A  WEEK 
17MS17RPASSRD. 


REGAN  VAPOR  ENGINE, 


Simplest  and  Most  Economical  Engine 
Yet  Invented. 


RUBBER  HOSE 


Goodyear's  •  Gold  •  Seal 

IS  THE  BEST  MADE. 


-••\ :"\  GOLD  SEAL 

|WINE8cBREWERSJ| 

BELTiNG  &  PACKmG, 

RUBBER  AND  OIL  CLOTHING, 
BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


577  &  579   MARKET  STREET. 


SAW   MANUFACTURING^! 
^O 


Runs  Equally  Well  on  Gas  or  Gasoline. 
NO   FIRE! 

NO    ENGINEER! 


NO    BOILER! 

Several  hundred  now  in  use  running  churns,  cream 
separators,  hay  presses,  wood  saws,  pumps,  lathes, 
electric  lights  and  other  small  machinery. 

THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL  POWER. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

REGAN  VAPOR  ENGINE  CO. 

221  First  Street,  San  Francisco. 


17  A'ND  19  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Saws  of  every  description  on  hand  orj 

made  to  order. 
AGENTS     FOR     C.     B.     PAUL'S     FILKS. 


Cor.   MARKET    AND    FRANKLIN. 

Elegant  New  Building,  Magnificent  View  of  the  bay  and  sur- 
ronndlng  hills.  Handsome  Modern  Furniture,  Decorated  and 
Frescoed  throughout  in  the  Newest  Designs,  Hydraulic  Ram 
Klevator,  Fire  Proof  J?rick  Walls,  Electric  Bells  and  Fire 
Alarms  Night  Watchman.  Electric  Indicator  with  stations  in- 
side the  house  and  on  the  street.  Sanitary  Plumbing  and  Ven- 
tilation, Elocrant  Parlor,  Smoking,  Billiard, Reading  and  Din- 
ing  Rooms.  Table  and  appointments  are  well  known.  Special 
rates  by  the  month  or  season.  The  "  Oriel "  has  no  equal  for  a 
select,  quiet  home.  Keterences  required.  Ur.  fcllrs.  I.  Sandford 


Lo^ks  a  nd  Registers  Deposit. 

Opens  Itsdf  when   >5   in  dimes  have 
been  deposited.    Fits  Vest  Pocket. 

PACIFIC   NOVELTY   COMPANY, 

PACIFIC    COAST    AGENTS, 

37  SECOND  ST.,    -   San  Francisco. 


TgYRON 


The    most  Complete  Health  and  Pleasure 


Resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

* 


3  hours  Rail  from 

San  Francisco. 


HOT  SPRING! 


HOT  SALT  BATHS.  HOT  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
HOT  MUD  BATHS. 

(gjHE  especial  features  of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural 
Hot  Mud  or  Peat  Baths. 

The  value  of  Salt-water  Bathing  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  most  eminent  authorities. 
The  Hot  Mud  Baths  are  given  each  bather  in  separate  vat  of    Hot  Sulphurous 

Peat,  and  are  the  only  Natural  Hot  Sulphurous  Mud  Baths  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

None  of  these  Waters  are  artificially  heated. 

The  "  White  Sulphur,"  "L,iver  and  Kidney,"  and  "  Hot  Salt"  Springs  of  drinking 
water  have  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  the  many  cures  effected  by  their  use. 

These  Waters  and  Baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica,  Neuralgia, 
Catarrh,  Liver  and  Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles,  Bright's  Disease,  Blood  and  Skin  Diseases  ;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  difficulties  arising  from  overeating  or  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  ;  also 
insomnia,  nervous  diseases,  female  complaints,  fever  and  ague,  etc.  No  poison  oak  in  vicinity. 

Circulars  sent  to  any  address. 

C.  R.  MASON,  Manager, 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS  P.  O.  CALIFORNIA 


The  International  Hotel 


NIAGARA   FALLS,  N.  Y., 

ider  the  management  of   Mr.  URIAH  WELCH 
New  York  City,  will  open  for   the   season 
ne  3rd,  and  continue  open  until  late  in  Sep- 
mber. 

This  well  known  and  popular  hotel  is  the 
st.  largest,  and  is  the  nearest  to  the  great  Falls 
Niagara.  From  many  of  its  rooms,  —  as  well 
from  its  own  magnificient  private  park, 
>ening  directly  upon  the  State  Reserva- 
on,  —  the  rapids,  the  beautiful  islands 
f  Niagara,  and  the  Amer  lean  Falls 
in  plain  riew,  and  only  one  minute's 
ivalk  therefrom. 


T.  JAMES  HOTEL, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
TYLER   BEACH,   PROPRIETOR. 
ERICAS  PLAN,  Rates,  $2,00  to  S2.50  per  Day, 

Coach  and  Carriage  at  Depot  on  arrival  of  all  Trains. 


PACIFIC    GROVE,    Monterey   County. 

First-Class  in  all  its  Appointments. 

OPEN   ALL   YEAR    KOUND. 
JRatfs  $2.OO  per  Day,  $12.2S  per  Week. 

El  Carmelo  is  lighted  with  Gas  raaufactured  on  the  prem- 
ises. Elevator  of  the  most  improved  pattern.  Four  stories 
high,  has  frontage  of  over  200  feet,  and  has  114  rooms.  Sun- 
light in  every  room.  Will  aecomodate  150  to  200  guests.  Be- 
side the  Elevator,  it  is  w,  11  provided  with  broad  staircases. 
Jr.  B.  WOOD,  Proprietor. 

CALINDO    HOTEL. 

B.   WRIGHT,  Proprietor. 

EIGHTH   ST.,    bet.   Broadway    and    Franklin, 

OAKLAND,    CAL. 

Pleasant  Sunny  Rooms.  The  Table  is  first-class.  Superior 
accommodations  for  Transients.  Liberal  Terms  to  Perma- 
nent Boarders.  Nice  play  grounds  for  children  directly  in 
front  of  Hotel.  Local  trains  to  San  Francisco  every  half  hour. 
Horse  Cars  to  every  part  of  the  city  within  one  block. 

HOTEL  SPOKANE 

Spokane,  Washington, 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLANS.  STRICTLY 
FIRST  CLASS  IN  EVERY  RESPECT. 


SPOKANE  HOTEL  CO. 
PROPRIETORS 


H.  C.  BOWERS 

MANAGER 


THE  GREAT  x  x  x 
SUMMER  RESORT, 


Sea  Beach  Hotel, 

J.  T.  SULLIVAX,  Proprietor. 


SANTA  CRUZ, 
x  x  CALIF, 


The  great  need  of  a  strictly  First  Class  Family  Hotel  at  Santa  Cruz,  the  "  Newport"  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  has 
at  last  been  supplied  by  the  erection  of  the  New  and  Commodious  SEA  BEACH  HOTEL,  with  its  Elegant  Dance 
Hall,  Tennis  Court,  Croquet  Grounds,  Billiard  Parlors  rind  Club  Rooms. 

An  important  feature  is  its  close  proximity  to  the  Bathing  Houses,  Railroad  Stations  and  Steamship  Landing. 
Free  Bus  to  and  from  all  trains.  Street  Cars  pass  the  door.  No  place  on  the  Pacific  Coast  offers  so  many  attrac- 
tions and  conveniences  for  families.  Open  all  the  year  round.  Apply  to 

J.  T.  SULLIVAN,  Proprietor,  Santa  Cruz, 


UNION  IRON  WORKS, 

Boilers  and  Engines,  Mining  and  Milling  Machinery. 

Copper  and  Lead  pmeltera.  Revolving  mid  Rpverbatory  Furnaces.  Gold  and  Silver  Mills  :  Wet  or  Dry  Crushing' 
Boasting,  Concentrating,  Leaoi  iny,  Liiiviatii.g.  Stamps.  I'H'HP,  Cruwheip,  Settlers,  Tanks,  Crushing  Rolls,  Jigs, Trommels' 
Screens,  «c.  Hoisting  and  Pumping  varhiuery,  Car.",  Caxes,  Ore  Buckets,  kc.,  &c. 

OFFICE:    First  and  Mission  Streets,       "WORKS:    Potrero 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MiD-WiNTBE  SCENES  AT  THE  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF 


IS   RESPECTFULLY  CALLED 

TO    THE    CELEBRA.TED 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE, 

MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort 


THE    MOST    ELEGANT    SEASIDE    ESTABLISHMENT    IN    THE    WORLD. 

"  Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers." 


The  Reasonableness  of  the  Charges  at  Hotel  del  Monte. 


"KVEXT  to  its  equability  of  climate  and  elastic  effects,  and  the  multiplicity  of  other  attrac- 
•*<<*-  tions  which  no  other  resort  in  the  world  affords,  the  tourist  marvels  at  the  terms  for  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  hotel  accommodations. 

The  hotel  itself,  together  with  its  fittings,  settings  and  furnishings,  is  a  work  of  art 
suggestive  of  culture  and  refinement,  while  its  surroundings  embrace  everything  that  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  nature,  from  the  roar  of  the  rolling  waters  of  the  great  Pacific 
which,  like  a  grand  requiem,  puts  to  rest  the  weary  brain,  to  the  tiny  pansy,  which  blooms 
as  cheerily  in  the  month  of  December  as  in  May. 

The  visitor  coming  to  this  place  expecting  to  find  an  ordinary  hotel,  a  house  of  public 
accommodation,  constructed  and  conducted  purely  for  purposes  of  profit,  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  all  oppressively  suggestive  of  the  commercial  rather  than  the  social  aspect  of 
life,  will  be  disappointed,  and  agreeably  so.  In  its  external  and  internal  appearance,  and 
the  social  atmosphere  and  tone  which  pervades  the  entire  establishment,  it  reminds  one 
infinitely  more  of  a  modern  English  country  mansion  than  of  an  American  watering-place 
hotel.  

TERMS  FOR  BOARD. — By  the  day,  $3.00  and  upward;  Parlors  from  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  day 
extra ;  Children  in  Children's  Dining  Room,  $2.00  per  day. 


For  further  information,  address 

GEO.   SCHONEWALD,  Manager,  MONTEREY,  CAL. 

Only  3%  Hours  from  Sari  Francisco,  by  Express  Trains. 


INCORPORATED    1863. 

PACIFIC  BANK 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 

SUBPLUS 750,000.00 

BESOUBCES 4,500,000.00 

YE  ABLY  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS..  225,000,000.00 

Depositors  also  secured  by  an  unlimited  pro  rata 
guarantee  of  all  the  shareholders. 

Draws  direct  on  the  principal  commercial  cities  of 
»be  World.  Collections  handled,  promptly  at  lowest 
•ates. 

Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit  avail- 
able the  world  over.  Telegraphic  Transfers  on  all 
points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Bonds  negotiated 
and  Dividends  collected  without  charge. 

Oldest  Chartered    Commercial  Bank  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Frank  Y.  McDonald,         R.  H.  McDonald, 


Cashier. 


President. 


PEOPLE'S  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
GUARANTEE  CAPITAL,      -      -     $1,000,000.00. 

CROUPY  SOUNDS 

At  night,  from  baby's  crib,  are  distract- 
ing to  parents  who  are  at  a  loss  for 
a  medicine  equal  to  the  emergency. 
Not  so  with  those  who  have  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  in  the  house.  A  dose 
cf  this  medicine  affords  certain  and 
speedy  relief.  To  cure  colds,  coughs,  sore 
throat,  asthma,  bronchitis,  hoarseness, 
and  the  various  disorders  of  the  breath- 
ing apparatus,  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
has  no  equal.  It  soothes  the  inflamed 
tissue, 


expecto- 
an  d  i  n- 
pose.  Cap. 


promotes 
ration  , 
duces  re- 
U.  Carley, 
I  have  used 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  in  my  family  for 
thirty  years  and  have  always  found  it 
the  best  remedy  for  croup,  to  which 
complaint  my  children  were  subject." 

"I  use  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  in  my 
practice,  and  pronounce  it  to  be  un- 
equaled  as  a  remedy  for  colds  and 
coughs."— J.  G.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Carroll 
Co.,  Virginia. 

Ayers  Cherry  Pectoral 

Prepared  byDr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists ;  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  $5. 


Dr.  Warner's 
Coraline  Corsets  are 
made  in  black,  white, 
drab  and  ecru,  and  in  24  styles  to  fit  every  form 
and  taste.     They  cost  no  more  than  those  boned 
with  whalebone  or  horn,  and  are  much  superior. 
Leading  dressmakers  also  use  Dr.  Warner's 
Coraline  Dress  Stays  in  place  of  whalebone,  as 
they  are  more  reliable  and  do  not,  like  whale- 
bone, become  bent  and  distorted  with  use. 
Sold  by  leading  merchants  throughout  the  world. 

WARNER  BROTHERS, 
.New  York,  Chicago.  London,  Paris  and  Berlin. 


LOWELL 


For  nearly  half  a  century,  Lowell  Carpets  have    been  ac 
knowledged  by  all  to  be 


The  word 

"LOWELL"  AP- 
PEARS IN  CAPI- 
TAL LETTERS  in 
the  back  of  Lowell, 
Wilton,  and  Body 
Brussels  at  every  re- 
peat of  the  pattern. 
Look  Carefully  to 

the  trade-marks,  and 
be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine 

LOWELL 
CARPETS. 


THE 
BEST 


The  LOWELL 
INGRAINS  are 

wound  upon  a  hollow 
stick,  which  the  Unit- 
ed States  Court  de- 
cided to  be  a  valid 
trade-mark.  The  stick 
is  in  two  solid  pieces, 
with  the  name  of  the 

LOWELL 
COMPANY 

stamped  within. 

BEWARE  OF 
IMITATIONS. 


These  goods  are  Invariably  full  width,  and  may  be  had  In 
a  large  variety  of  designs,  which  for  technique  and  coloring 
are  unequalled,  rendering  them  especially  appropriate  for 
artistic  homes. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 
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F  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  two 
large  cities  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the 
harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, very  few  know 
toM  anything  more  about 
M'  the  bay  than  can  be 
learned  from  a  view  taken  from  a  ferry- 
boat or  hill-top.  There  is  a  vague  under- 
standing that  it  extends  north  and  south 
for  some  indefinite  distance,  that  rivers 
empty  into  it,  creeks  and  sloughs  branch 
from  it,  and  mud-flats  surround  it.  To  the 
yachtsman  alone  the  beauties  of  the  sur- 
roundings are  familiar,  since  he  only 
avoids  the  path  of  the  steamboat,  and 
sails  into  those  coves  and  nooks  along 
the  shores  where  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce have  not  as  yet  destroyed  the 
beauties  of  nature.  It  would  be  a  rev- 


elation to  many  a  pioneer  who  has  lived 
here  most  of  his  life,  to  be  taken  on  a 
week's  cruise  around  the  bay  in  a  little 
yacht,  and  be  shown  the  extent  of  these 
inland  waters  and  their  many  pictur- 
esque points. 

The  area  of  San  Francisco  Bay  proper 
is  290  square  miles.  The  area  of  San 
Pablo  Bay,  Carquinez  Straits,  and  Mare 
Island  Straits  is  130  square  miles;  the 
area  of  Suisun  Bay  to  the  confluence  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  riv- 
ers is  60  square  miles,  and  as  all  form 
parts  of  the  bay,  the  total  area  is  480 
square  miles. 

The  tidal  flow  to  fill  these  bays  passes 
through  the  comparatively  narrow  en- 
trance at  the  Golden  Gate,  a  mile  wide, 
through  which  an  immense  body  of 
water  flows.  Into  these  bays  empty  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  the 
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•principal  ones  of  the  State,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  creeks  which  drain  the 
Coast  Range.  The  shores  of  the  bay 
are  pierced  in  every  direction  with  nav- 
igable creeks  and  estuaries,  nearly  all 
available  for  the  yachtsmen.  These 
streams  are,  as  a  general  thing,  deep 
enough  even  at  half  tide  for  the  ordin- 
ary centerboard  yacht  in  common  use 
here.  The  two  main  rivers  are  them- 
selves navigable  for  some  hundreds  of 
miles,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  cruising 
ground  in  and  around  the  bay  for 
yachtsmen  to  indulge  in  their  favorite 
sport,  without  the  necessity  of  going 
"outside"  and  braving  the  dangers  of 
the  ocean. 

The  only  wonder  is,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  there  are  so  few  inter- 
ested in  this  manly  out-door  sport ;  for  it 
is  one  that  hardens  the  muscles,  bronzes 
the  cheek,  and  brings  health  and  strength 
to  its  votaries.  The  pastime  has  not 
flourished  here  as  it  should  under  the 
favorable  conditions, 
yet  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  men  and 
youths  who  are  ardent 
yachtsmen,  and  who 
spend  their  leisure 
time  aboard  their 
craft  around  the  bay. 


The  conditions  under  which  yachting 
is  indulged  in  here  and  at  the  East  vary 
considerably.  This  is  mainly  owing  to 
climatic  differences,  although  there  are 
other  reasons.  There,  a  leisure  class  of 
wealthy  persons  maintain  fine  large 
steam  or  sailing  yachts  capable  of  going 
to  sea,  and  sail  from  port  to  port  along 
the  coast  in  the  summer  months,  spend- 
ing weeks  afloat,  and  often  undertaking 
long  voyages.  Here  in  California  we 
have  no  leisure  class,  to  speak  of,  and 
our  very  wealthy  men  generally  "run  to 
horse,"  no  personal  physical  exertion 
being  then  necessary  as  in  the  case  in 
yachting.  Our  yachts  are  smaller,  fewer 
in  number  comparatively,  and  are  only 
used  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun- 
days as  a  general  thing. 

Moreover,  most  of  our  yachting  is 
confined  to  the  bays,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
in  these  latitudes  being  pacific  only  in 
name  and  not  in  reality.  A  few  of  our 
largest  yachts  have  made  occasional 
coasting  voyages  as  far  south  as  San 
Diego,  and  a  trip  to 
Monterey  Bay  is  not  un- 
common, but  there  is 
very  little  to  tempt  one 
outside  the  Gate  beyond 
the  bar.  The  only  deep- 
water  across-ocean  voy- 


CASCO. 

Drawn  by  Mi?s  McElroy  after  Photo  by  Lowden. 
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THE  YAWL   RIPPLE. 

Photo  by  Gibbs. 


age  ever  made  by"  a  California  yacht 
was  that  of  the  Oakland  yacht  Casco  to 
the  South  Pacific  Islands. 

It  is  true  that  our  local  yachtsmen  talk 
considerably  about  "outside  cruising," 
but  it  is  in  reality  seldom  indulged  in, 
and  one  or  two  trips  a  year  to  Santa 
Cruz  answer  all  purposes.  In  fact,  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  the  trip  to 
Monterey  Bay,  with  a  fair  wind  and  fol- 
lowing sea,  gives  all  the  ocean  work 
desired,  and  the  yachtsmen  return  by 
rail,  leaving  the  "men"  to  beat  the 
yacht  back  against  the  wind  and  head 


seas  to  San  Francisco.  The  reason  for 
this  is  simple  to  any  one  who  has  had 
experience  in  small  sailing  craft  outside 
the  harbor.  The  moment  the  Golden 
Gate  is  passed  and  Point  Bonita  abeam, 
the  heavy  seas  of  the  bar  are  met,  and 
outside  of  that  prevailing  rough  water, 
strong  breezes,  and  general  discomfort, 
are  apt  to  discourage  the  most  ardent  of 
those  who  sail  for  pleasure  only.  More- 
over, the  prevalence  of  fogs  in  summer, 
and  possibilities  of  a  southeaster  in  win- 
ter, do  not  encourage  ocean  sailing  here- 
abouts. Once  outside,  the  yacht  must 
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be  kept  under  way,  for  there  are  no  snug 
harbors  or  quiet  coves  where  shelter  may 
be  sought,  as  in  the  case  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Our  coast  line  is  rug- 
ged and  rocky,  and  harbors  or  anchor- 
ages few  and  far  between. 

Even  when  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara, 
or  San  Pedro,  is  reached,  they  amount 
to  little  more  than  roadsteads  for  yachts- 
men, for  while  there  is  anchorage  there 
is  a  constant  swell,  which  gives  an  un- 
pleasant roll  to  a  yacht  at  anchor.  San 


large  yachts  in  these  waters,  those  under 
forty  feet  in  length  far  outnumbering 
those  above  that  size. 

There  was  very  little  yachting  done  in 
this  bay  before  the  organization  of  the 
San  Francisco  Yacht  Club,  in  1868  or 
1869.  There  were  a  few  "scrub  races," 
of  which  the  most  famous  was  that 
between  the  old  sloops  Restless  and  the 
Mermaid,  when  the  whole  city  turned 
out  to  see  the  contest.  But  until  the 
club  was  formed  there  were  no  regular 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  YACHT  CLUB  HOUSE. 


Diego  harbor  is  sheltered  and  quiet,  but 
it  is  so  many  hundred  miles  south  that 
few  of  our  local  yachts  visit  it. 

For  these  reasons  the  yachtsmen  of 
San  Francisco  confine  themselves  to  the 
bay.  And  indeed  they  are  wise  in  this, 
since  a  yacht  suitable  for  safe  outside 
cruising  is  expensive  to  build  and  main- 
tain, and  there  are  few  able  to  afford  the 
luxury.  Within  the  bay,  small-sized 
craft  answer  every  purpose  for  pleasure 
sailing,  and  this  can  be  indulged  in  at 
little  cost.  In  fact,  there  are  very  few 


regattas,  for  there 
were  not  boats 
enough.  The  writer 
had  the  helm  of  one 
of  the  yachts  in  the 
first  regatta  ever 
held  here,  (where 
real  yachts  contested,)  and  there  were 
seven  entries,  which  was  considered 
a  good  showing  at  the  time.  The 
fleet  increased  very  slowly  for  a  few 
years,  when  the  club  house  on  long 
bridge  had  to  be  abandoned  before  the 
march  of  civilization,  and  the  club  was 
practically  broken  up.  An  unfortunate- 
ly expensive  clam-bake  and  an  undue 
number  of  life  members  helped  to  bring 
this  about.  About  1874  a  reorganization 
was  perfected,  new  officers  elected,  and 
for  a  few  years  yachting  saw  its  golden 
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days  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  A  number 
of  yachts  were  built,  and  cruises  and 
regattas  were  frequent.  Then  there  was 
a  disagreement  when  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  club  house,  the  point  of  location 
of  the  headquarters  being  argued  in  a 
heated  manner  by  two  factions.  The 
result  of  this  was  a  "split,"  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club,  with 
a  house  at  Old  Sausalito,  while  the  origi- 
nal club  built  its  house  at  New  Sausa- 
lito. 

This  was  an  unfortunate  thing  for  the 
yachting  interests  of  this  bay,  for  neither 
club  has  been  prosperous  enough  or  had 
sufficient  means  to  carry  on  the  sport  as 
it  should  be.  The  Pacifies  made  the 


mistake  which  the  San  Franciscos  ori- 
ginally did,  in  taking  in  too  many  life 
members,  and  as  a  result,  last  summer 
it  had  to  be  entirely  reorganized. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  original 
members  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club  left  upon  its  present  roll,  and  at 
one  time,  two  years  since,  it  looked  as  if 
the  club  would  have  to  disband  ;  but  the 
energy  of  its  officers  has  built  the  club 
up  again,  and  it  now  has  a  larger  mem- 
bership than  ever,  the  club  house  has 
been  repaired,  and  it  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  For  many  years  this  club 
contained  a  most  enthusiastic  set  of 
yachtsmen,  and  it  ranked  as  one  of  the 
foremost  clubs  of  the  United  States, 


A  QUESTION  OP  "  RIGHT  OF  WAT." 
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gaining  a  well  earned  reputation  as  a 
progressive  organization.  In  these  days, 
however,  it  seldom  holds  a  regatta,  and 
the  cruises  are  not  so  well  attended  as 
formerly.  The  larger  proportion  of  the 
members,  as  in  most  other  clubs,  are  not 
yacht  owners,  and  the  old-time  esprit  du 
corps  seems  lacking. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  active  and 
progressive  of  the  local  yacht  clubs  is 
the  youngest,  the  Corinthian,  which, 
while  only  formed  a  few  years  ago,  has 
taken  rapid  strides  to  the  front,  and  will 
shortly  take  the  lead  in  yachting  matters 
on  this  Coast.  Its  members  are  mainly 
young  men,  active  and  energetic,  thor- 
oughly loving  salt  water,  and  anxious  to 
advance  their  favorite  sport  and  their 
club.  A  wise  provision  was  made  at  the 


time  of  the  formation  of  this  club, 
by  which  no  yacht  over  forty  feet 
in  length  is  admitted.    As  a  result, 
they  have  a  large   fleet   of    small 
craft  from  that  size  downward,  and 
all  the   boats   are   sailed   by  their 
owners,  there   not   being  a  hired 
sailing  master  in  the  fleet.     More- 
over, these  young  men  take  care  of 
their  own   craft,   clean  and   paint 
them,  and  rig  and  sail  them.  These 
fellows  in  the  little  boats   cannot 
put   on  very  much  style  on  their 
quarter  decks.     Theirs  is  more  like 
a  fisherman's   walk  —  three   steps 
and  overboard.     But  when  you  get 
three  or  four  of  these  young  chaps 
into   one   of    the   little   cock-pits 
haVing  a  "gam," — to  use  the  old 
whalers'    phrase, —  they  look   and 
act  salt  enough  to 
need    the    brine 
pumped    out    of 
their  pockets  with 
a  bilge  pump.    But 
they  do  know  the 
difference  between 
the  main  sheet  and 
the     main     sail, 
which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  some 

who  put  on  more  style  on  larger  craft, 
when  invited  out  for  a  day's  yachting. 

In  fact,  the  young  men  who  sail  and 
care  for  their  own  boats  are  the  life  of 
the  yachting  interest.  The  true  Corin- 
thian can  attend  to  any  duty  as  captain, 
sailor,  or  cook.  As  to  handling  the  boat, 
the  skillful  manner  in  which  they  can  do 
this  would  surprise  many  an  old  sailor 
who  has  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  ama- 
teur "  salt,"  but  they  can  in  reality  dis- 
count the  professional  in  the  fine  work 
necessary  to  get  speed  out  of  a  fore-and- 
aft  sailing  beat.  They  are  used  to  hand- 
ling their  boats  in  narrow,  crowded  wa- 
ters, and  have  to  learn  all  the  fine  points 
in  racing  if  they  make  any  records  for 
their  boats  in  the  regattas.  They  have 
the  same  contempt  for  the  "square  rig- 
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ger"  sailor  that  he  has  for  them,  and 
they  know  by  experience  that  the  man 
used  to  sailing  a  ship  is  not  very  much 
use  aboard  a  sloop,  cat-boat,  or  schooner. 
It  is  this  skill  in  handling  their  yachts 
that  accounts  for  the  few  accidents  that 
have  happened  in  this  bay  among  the 
yachtsmen  in  the  many  years  this  sport 
has  flourished  here. 

As  a  general  thing  the  small  yachts 
are  not  owned  by  single  individuals,  but 


altogether  a  mistake.  When  a  lot  of 
people  hire  a  city-front  sloop  and  go  off 
on  a  fishing  trip  or  sail  around  the  bay, 
they  are  apt  to  get  too  much  beer 
aboard,  thinking  liquid  stimulant  neces- 
sary for  a  day's  outing.  But  those  who 
go  yachting  more  than  once  in  a  season 
go  for  the  love  of  sailing,  and  are  not  apt 
to  over-indulge  themselves.  Liquors  are 
kept  aboard  the  yachts  as  they  are  kept 
in  gentlemen's  houses  ;  but  the  dangers 


HAULING  AFT  THE  MAIN  SHEET. 
Photo  by  Lowdrn. 


are  bought  and  maintained  by  two,  three, 
or  four,  who  divide  the  responsibilities 
and  expenses.  In  this  way  the  cost  of 
yachting  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Many  people  have  a  false  idea  about 
the  expense  of  yachting,  gaining  their 
impressions  from  reading  about  large 
yachts.  This  amusement  carried  on  in 
a  moderate  manner  is  by  no  means  ex- 
pensive, unless  a  large  vessel  is  kept 
and  considerable  entertaining  done. 

Another  wrong  idea  prevalent  is  that 
there  is  too  much  drinking  done  aboard 
yachts,  and  that  people  who  go  sailing 
are  apt  to  become  dissipated.  This  is 


of  intoxication  are  greater  on  the  water 
than  on  the  land,  and  the  yachting  fra- 
ternity frown  down  anything  of  the  kind 
on  all  occasions. 

The  real  yacht  clubs  of  the  city  must 
not  be  confounded  with  numerous  organ- 
izations parading  under  that  title,  for 
there  is  a  very  great  difference.  As  has 
been  stated,  there  are  but  three  yacht 
clubs  here,  but  thereare  several  yachting 
clubs.  A  yachting  club  is  one  composed 
of  people  who  hire  a  yacht  for  a  season 
or  a  day,  and  go  sailing  or  fishing  on  the 
bay,  but  have  no  interest  in  the  boat.  A 
yacht  club,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  club  of 
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yachtsmen,  who  own  boats  and  sail  them 
under  a  common  flag,  and  who  are  gov- 
erned by  a  set  of  rules  for  racing,  etc. 
The  sailing  clubs  which  misname  them- 
selves yacht  clubs  oftener  give  picnics 


There  are  no  shallow  "  skimming 
dishes "  with  shifting  ballast,  but  our 
boats  are  able  and  seaworthy,  all  being 
fit  to  thrash  to  windward  in  a  sharp  sea 
and  fresh  breeze.  Our  yachts  are  spe- 


THK  LUKLINE. 

Photo  by  Gibbs. 


and  parties  than  anything  else,  and  nev- 
er have  regattas  or  cruises. 

While  in  the  Eastern  States  of  late 
years  the  style  of  yacht  most  in  vogue 
is  one  of  narrow  beam,  great  depth  and 
lead  keel,  the  type  in  common  use  here 
is  the  centerboard  boat,  of  generous 
width  and  moderate  draft  of  water. 


cially  designed  to  carry  sail  well  in  the 
strong  winds  which  prevail  in  the  sum- 
mer months.  They  have  much  shorter 
spars  and  smaller  sails  than  the  Eastern 
craft,  and  are  not  so  elaborately  fitted 
with  balloon  or  light  canvas  ;  in  fact, 
our  boats  carry  about  one  third  less  can- 
vas than  yachts  do  elsewhere.  This  is 
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owing  to  the  very 
fresh  wind  which  is 
common  here  during 
the  yachting  season. 
All  the  Eastern  yachts 
that  have  been 
brought  to  this  port 
have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  reduce  their 
spars  and  canvas,  in 
order  to  sail  with  any 
comfort  or  safety  in 
these  local  breezes. 

It  is  no  unusual  cir- 
cumstance to  meet  a 
breeze  blowing  from 
twenty  to   thirty-five 
miles  an  hour  in  the 
summer  months,    es- 
pecially in   July  and 
August,     and     the 
yachtsjnust  be  adapt- 
ed for  this.      It  must  be  remembered 
that  out  in  the  channel,  where  the  wind 
has    a    clear    sweep    from    the    ocean 
through  the  Gate,  it  is  much  stronger 
than  in  the  city,  which  is  partly  shel- 
tered by  the  hills.     Elsewhere  yachts- 
men would  not  sail  in  such  weather,  but 
it   is   so   common  here  as  to  cause  no 
special  remark. 

This  prevailing  heavy  wind  has  been 


THE  CUTTER   KOLLY. 


detrimental  to  the  yachting  interests  in 
one  respect,  for  people  accustomed  to 
sailing  elsewhere  in  balmy  airs  and 
smooth  water  have,  after  one  or  two 
trips  here,  given  up  yachting,  finding 
the  wind  too  strong  for  comfort.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  its  advantages,  for 
we  seldom  hear  of  a  yachting  party  get- 
ting becalmed  and  having  to  stay  away 
all  night.  One  may  come  and  go  with 


THE  CITY   KUONT. 
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the  certainty  of  a  steam  yacht,  by  keep- 
ing within  the  range  of  the  wind  and 
avoiding  the  well-known  "calm  streaks" 
which  are  found  in  certain  localities. 
The  currents  of  the  bay  are  rapid,  and 
these,  with  adverse  winds,  create  a  sea 
which  it  takes  good  boats  to  weather. 
These  circumstances  call  for  able  and 
substantial  boats,  and  for  skillful  hand- 
ling. As  a  result,  there  is  more  of  the 
real  sailor  about  our  local  yachtsmen 
than  in  those  of  other  places  where  light 
winds  are  the  rule.  The  channel  and 
San  Pablo  Bay,  with  an  ebb  tide  and 
summer  afternoon  blow,  furnish  rough 
water  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
"salt." 

While  our  largest  yachts,  such  as  the 
Casco,  Lurline,  Jessie  and  Ramona,  are 
all  deep-keel  boats  with  outside  ballast, 
they  are  given  more  beam  than  the  mod- 
ern type  in  use  in  the  East.  We  have 
on  this  coast  only  one  regular  narrow 
deep  cutter,  with  double-head  rig  :  the 
Folly,  designed  by  Burgess,  of  Boston, 


for  the  Davidson  brothers,  and  built 
here  by  them.  It  is  but  just  to  note  that 
in  the  only  regatta  in  which  she  has  ap- 
peared, she  handsomely  outfooted  all  the 
boats  of  her  class  of  the  local  type,  and 
even  beat  the  time  of  some  of  the  larger 
craft  in  the  class  above  her. 

Captain  Turner's  centerboard  sloop 
Mollie  Woggin  was  considered  the 
smartest  craft  of  her  size  in  these  waters, 
but  the  cutter  Folly  led  her  by  a  long 
distance  in  the  race.  As  this  is  the  first 
time  that  a  yacht  of  the  modern  type 
has  been  brought  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  our  local  craft,  the  somewhat 
unexpected  result  may  bring  about  a 
change  in  our  method  of  design. 

The  ordinary  schooners,  sloops,  and 
yawls,  preferred  here,  unless  of  large 
size,  are  centerboard  boats,  seldom  draw- 
ing over  six  feet  of  water.  They  are 
found  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  bay 
cruising,  for  we  have  so  much  shoal 
water  that  deeper  boats  must  confine 
themselves  to  certain  limits,  and  may 


LOOKING  AT  THE  BONK  IN  HER  TEETH. 

Brawn  by  Miss  Williams  from  Photo  by  Ellsworth . 
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A  BREEZY  DAY. 

Photograph  by  Lowden. 


not  visit  the  coves  and  creeks  along  the 
shore.  There  is  bold  water  along  the 
Sausalito  bluffs,  Raccoon  Straits  and  the 
California  City  shore,  and  plenty  in  the 
main  bay  channels  ;  but  elsewhere  wide 
mud  flats  extend  far  out  from  the 
beaches,  preventing  a  deep  boat  from 
coming  too  close  in,  except  at  certain 
points.  The  deep  yachts  use  the  lower 


bay,  and  go  to  Mare  Island  and  Mar- 
tinez, but  are  barred  from  river  or  creek 
sailing.  It  is  true,  they  are  fit  to  go  out- 
side for  an  ocean  trip,  but  the  larger 
centerboard  boats  can  do  that  also,  so 
that  the  advantage  seems  to  be  with  the 
shallower  centerboard  craft  in  these 
waters. 

As  to  cruising  grounds,  while  we  have 
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THE  FROLIC   IN  A  STORM  ON   SAN  PABLO   BAY. 

Photo  by  Lowclen. 


not  the  advantage  of  a  many-harbored 
coast  line  with  smooth  ocean  waters  and 
light  winds,  the  bay  and  the  rivers  give 
plenty  of  space  for  those  who  love  pleas- 
ure sailing  to  indulge  themselves.  The 
channel,  that  portion  of 
the  bay  between  Angel 
Island  and  North  Beach 
and  extending  from 
Goat  Island  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  has  very 
deep  water,  and  is  the 
roughest  part  of  the 
bay.  It  must  of  neces- 
sity be  crossed  in  going 
from  the  city  to  the 
usual  cruising  grounds, 
but  in  these  days  there 
are  fewer  yachts  seen 
there  than  formerly. 
The  progress  of  im- 
provement on  the  city 
front  has  left  no  place 
on  the  peninsula  shore 
for  yachts  to  moor. 
They  formerly  clus- 
tered in  Mission  Bay 


and  down  off  Front 
Street,  but  are  seldom 
seen  in  either  place  now, 
and  none  have  perma- 
nent moorings  on  this 


THE  CAT  YAWL  CAPRICE. 

Drawn  by  Lyon  from  Photo  by  Blow. 
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side.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  kept 
at  Oakland,  the  whole  yachting  fleet  of 
the  bay  now  has  its  moorings  and  head- 
quarters at  Sausalito  and  Tiburon,  and 
the  yachtsmen  go  to  and  fro  on  the 
ferry-boats.  As  most  of  the  sailing  is 
done  in  the  northern  bays,  there  is  little 
call  to  cross  the  channel,  so  that  the 
yachts  are  not  often  seen  off  the  city 
front.  The  races  still  take  place  in  the 
channel,  where  the  strong,  steady  wind 
rushes  in  through  the  Gate  from  the 
ocean,  giving  the  yachtsmen  all  they 
want  to  get  speed  out  of  their  boats. 

Once  across  the  channel  from  the  city, 
a  region  of  comparatively  calmer  waters 


and  tempered  winds  is  met,  and  here  the 
smaller  yachts  and  sailboats  abound. 
When  their  owners  feel  a  desire  for  a 
wet  jacket  and  flying  spray,  a  little  turn 
out  into  mid-channel  will  give  them  all 
they  want,  when  they  can  hurry  back 
into  smoother  water  again  and  spin  yarns 
about  rough-water  sailing.  All  along 
the  Angel  Island,  Raccoon  Straits  and 
Marin  shore  are  snug  coves  where  the 
yacht  lies  sheltered,  and  where  one  may 
stroll  on  the  beach  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
while  the  cold,  strong  wind  is  still  blow- 
ing and  the  spray  and  fog  are  flying  in 
the  channel.  It  is  along  these  rocky 
shores  in  the  upper  bay,  to  the  westward 


THE  ANNIE  OFF  FORT   W1NFIBLD  SCOTT. 

Photo  by  Uibbs. 
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FROM   THE  BOWSPRIT  END. 

Photo  by  Lowden. 


of  Southampton  Shoal,  that  the  yachts- 
men make  their  rendezvous.  The  Quar- 
ry and  Hospital  Cove,  the  Dead  Tree 
and  the  Tank,  on  Angel  Island ;  Glen 
Cove  or  Tiburon,  in  the  Straits  ;  Og- 
den's  Cove,  Brickmakers'  Cove,  Califor- 
nia City,  the  mouth  of  Cortemadera 
Creek,  or  San  Quentin,  are  all  favorite 
spots  for  anchorage  during  an  afternoon 
sail.  Occasionally  Sheep  Island,  off  the 
Berkeley  shore,  is  visited,  but  that  side 
of  the  bay  is  shoal,  and  while  there  is  a 
succession  of  coves  between  Point  Rich- 
mond and  Pablo  Point,  none  of  them 
have  much  water  at  low  tide,  and  are  left 
to  Chinese  fishermen  and  brickmakers. 
When  time  can  be  spared  for  longer 
trips,  the  yachtsmen  go  to  Mare  Island, 
Benicia,  or  Martinez.  The  Mare  Island 
sail  is  a  favorite  one  for  a  club  cruise, 
for  that  is  an  all-night  trip,  and  there  is 
always  a  signal  from  the  Commodore  to 
"try  rate  of  sailing"  from  the  island 
back  to  the  city  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Therefore,  while  it  is  a  sort  of  go-as-you- 


please  sail  up  on  Saturday,  in  a  quiet, 
sleepy  way,  the  boys  have  in  store  for 
the  next  day  the  excitement  of  a  long 
race  home.  The  yachts  start  together 
on  the  firing  of  a  gun  from  the  flagship 
of  the  fleet,  and  with  the  wind  abeam 
stand  on  down  in  the  smooth  water  of 
the  straits  to  Magazine  Point.  Round- 
ing this,  the  broad  expanse  of  San  Pablo 
Bay  is  before  them,  with  its  white- 
capped  waves,  and  strong,  sweeping 
wind.  There  is  a  long  beat  dead  to  wind- 
ward down  that  bay,  with  solid  water 
tumbling  over  the  bows  and  masses  of 
spray  flying  aft  to  the  cockpit,  so  that 
old  clothes  are  in  order  and  the  best 
helmsman  takes  the  tiller.  Light  sails 
are  stowed,  everything  is  made  snug  be- 
low to  prevent  breakage  of  crockery, 
glassware,  etc.,  and  all  preparations  are 
made  for  several  hours'  rough-water 
sailing.  The  timid  ones  wish  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  come  home  by 
rail,  and  the  more  venturesome  join 
with  the  old  hands  in  congratulations 
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IN  CARQUINEZ  STRAITS. 

Photo  by  Gibbs. 


that  Pablo  is  in  one  of  its  "  rustics,"  and 
there  will  be  all  the  wind  they  want. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  what  the  racing 
yachtsman  seldom  finds.  No  matter 
how  hard  it  blows,  he  usually  wants  a 
little  more  wind  to  make  his  boat  do  its 
best. 


THE  CHISPA. 

Drawn  from  I'hoto  by  Doniin. 


It  is  not  often  that  those  on  the  deck 
of  a  sailing  yacht  can  make  the  passage 
down  San  Pablo  Bay  of  a  summer  after- 
noon with  dry  jackets.  The  seas  are 
short,  high,  and  white-topped  ;  the  op- 
posing wind  rushing  along  at  a  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-mile-an-hour  speed,  and  the 
ebb-tide  current,  with  its  increased 
burden  of  the  waters  of  the  two  great 
rivers  of  the  State,  helps  to  increase 
the  roughness  of  the  trip.  As  the 
yachts  get  down  toward  Point  Pi- 
nole, the  wind  freshens,  and  it  is 
apt  to  get  even  stronger  at  the 
Brothers  Islands  and  Red  Rock, 
where  sudden  puffs  or  squalls  keep 
the  helmsman  anxious  and  watchful, 
and  an  angry,  bad  sea  prevails.  A 
patch  of  comparatively  smooth  water 
reaches  from  there  to  Point  Blunt, 
Angel  Island,  and  then  the  wind  and 
sea  of  the  channel  are  encountered. 
During  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
trip  the  lee  rails  are  buried  in  foam, 
and  everything  on  deck  is  water- 
soaked,  including  the  crew.  The 
yachts  are  urged  to  their  greatest 
speed  by  every  device,  and  sailis 
carried  as  hard  as  the  boys  know 
how  or  dare.  To  the  genuine  racing 
yachtsman  this  is  the  height  of  en- 
joyment, but  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
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THE    EMERALD   IN   GKORGIANA  SLOUGH. 

Drawn  by  Lyon  from  Photo  by  iowdeu. 


customed  to  rough-water  sailing,  yacht- 
ing under  such  conditions  seems  dan- 
gerous and  unpleasant.  No  accidents 
have  ever  happened  on  this  cruise,  how- 
ever, as  many  times  as  it  has  been  made 
by  boats  of  all  sizes.  The  smaller  yachts, 
with  no  hope  of  getting  home  within 
two  hours  of  the  big  ones,  carry  sail  just 
as  hard,  and  souse  into  the  heavy  head 
seas  with  as  much  relish  as  if  there  were 
a  chance  of  winning. 

The  secret  of  this  is,  aside  from  the 
enthusiasm  and  general  excitement,  that 
there  is  some  other  small  yacht  of  equal 
size  in  the  fleet,  which  must  be  beaten 
at  all  hazards.  And  after  it  is  all  over 


they  hold  "post-mortems"  with  all  the 
ardor  of  an  old  whist  sharp  after  the 
game  is  won  and  lost.  The  mistakes  are 
considered  and  condemned,  and  those 
who  were  not  sailing  the  boats  tell  how 
much  better  results  would  have  been  ac- 
complished if  they  had  been  given  the 
helm.  Anyone  on  the  shore  would  hardly 
recognize  this  as  a  race  unless  familiar 
with  sailing,  for  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
start  from  Magazine  Point  the  fleet  is 
scattered  and  strung  out,  each  taking 
his  favorite  course,  the  speedy  vessels 
getting  to  the  front,  while  the  slower  or 
smaller  ones  bring  up  the  rear. 
Every  yachtsman  in  the  fleet  has  made 
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this  Mare  Island  cruise  dozens  of  times, 
yet  it  does  not  seem  to  pall  upon  them 
in  the  least.  It  is  particularly  delightful 
to  the  younger  element,  who  seem  to 
enjoy  the  sport  in  proportion  to  the 
wetting  they  get.  Of  course,  a  fine 
large  yacht  takes -her  passengersthrough 
this  bay  on  a  rough  day  in  comparative 
comfort ;  but  the  writer  has  seen  the 
Lurline,  one  of  our  largest  yachts, 
plunge  her  whole  jibboom  and  head- 
gear into  a  heavy  sea  off  the  Brothers 
Islands,  while  going  to  windward  in  a 
strong  breeze  and  ebb-tide.  What  sort 
of  fun  it  must  have  been  for  the  little 
fellows  at  such  a  time  can  best  be  im- 
agined. Yet  they  were  coming  through 
it  without  fear.  A  photograph  taken 
from  the  bowsprit  end  of  one  of  the 
yachts  while  on  a  passage  down  this  bay 
gives  some  idea  of  the  way  the  spray 
flies  aboard  in  going  to  windward.  The 
only  way  to  avoid  the  roughness  of  this 
wide  stretch  of  water  in  summer  is  to 
make  the  passage  in  the  morning,  before 
the  wind  gets  up,  or  beat  along  the 
shores  when  the  tide  is  flooding.  If 
there  is  any  wind  stirring  anywhere 
about,  it  is  sure  to  be  found  in  San  Pablo 
Bay. 

Another  cruise  which  is  a  favorite  one 
is  that  to  the  head  of  Napa  Creek,  but 
this  is  usually  taken  only  once  a  year, 
when  the  Fourth  of  July  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  several  successive  holidays. 
The  yachts  go  off  in  squadron  under 
command  of  the  Commodore,  and  usu- 
ally race  to  Mare  Island,  there  meet, 
and  again  race  up  the  creek  to  Napa, 
where  they  moor  in  pairs  along  the 
bank.  Then  there  are  rowing  races, 
fireworks,  a  ball,  high  jinks,  and  other 
amusements,  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
steamers  take  the  fleet  in  tow  in  two 
double  lines,  and  they  proceed  back  to 
Mare  Island.  Here  a  fresh  start  is  made, 
and  the  boats  try  rate  of  sailing  back 
home.  This  is  one  of  the  regular  "  ladies' 
trips"  of  the  year,  and  is  much  enjoyed 
by  all  hands.  The  sail  up  the  creek  is 


THK 

Drawn  by  Lyon  after  Photo  by  Gibbs. 

always  enjoyable,  and  in  those  narrow 
waters  there  is  more  or  less  getting 
aground  on  the  part  of  larger  boats,  un- 
less great  care  is  taken,  which  makes 
fun  for  the  fellows  who  keep  afloat,  and 
hard  work  for  the  unlucky  ones. 

On  these  "  fleet  cruises  "  the  yachts 
are  generally  more  or  less  crowded  with 
guests,  and  their  entertainment  and  the 
late  hours  result  in  rather  a  tired  lot  of 
yachtsmen  after  the  fun  is  all  over.  The 
quiet  cruise  of  a  small  party  in  one  yacht, 
or  with  two  yachts  in  company,  is  pref- 
erable for  those  who  are  in  search  of  ex- 
ercise, rest,  and  quiet  recreation.  Given 
a  handy  little  yacht,  well  provisioned, 
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and  a  week's  vacation,  an  agreeable 
time  may  be  passed.  On  the  smaller 
yachts  sailed  by  Corinthians,  the  only 
work  apt  to  be  dodged  is  the  washing  of 
•dishes,  but  even  that  has  to  be  done  by 
somebody,  so  there  is  plenty  to  keep 
the  crew  busy.  On  the  larger  yachts 
there  are  men  to  do  this  and  other  work, 
so  the  yachtsmen  can  be  as  lazy  as  they 
wish.  For  this  sort  of  cruising  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  and  many  pleasant 
places  may  be  found  by  anyone  familiar 
with  the  bay.  The  upper  or  northern 
bays  and  streams  form  the  favorite  cruis- 
ing ground. 

Passing  the  familiar  coves  of  Angel 
Island  and  the  Marin  shore  a  light  draft 
boat  may  go  up  past  Point  San  Quentin 
and  wander  several  miles  up  Cortema- 
-dera  Creek  to  old  Ross  Landing,  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Tamalpais. 
High  water  must  be  chosen  for  this 
inshore  trip,  as  there  is  very  little  water 
at  the  head  of  the  creek  at  low  tide,  and 
the  yacht  must  lie  on  the  bottom  when 
the  tide  is  out.  Back  from  there  and 
around  the  Point  again  are  the  Marin 
Islands,  San  Rafael  Creek,  Lotus  Cove, 
and  other  indentations  along  shore, 
where  a  yacht  may  put  in  for  a  day  or 
more.  Still  farther  along  are  Gallinas 
and  Petaluma  creeks,  seldom  visited, 
however,  on  account  of  the  shallow  en- 
trances. 

By  crossing  San  Pablo  Bay  to  Mare 
Island  Straits,  a  run  may  be  taken  up 
Napa  Creek,  where  there  are  smooth 
waters,  grassy  meadows,  overhanging 
trees,  orchards,  and  the  charms  of  the 
country. 

Or  by  heading  up  Carquinez  Straits, 
past  Benicia  and  Martinez,  the  yacht 
enters  Suisun  Bay ;  and  by  keeping 
along  the  western  shorejfor  a  few  miles 
the  mouth  of  Suisun  Creek  is  reached. 
From  this  branch  off  Goodyear,  Cor- 
delia, and  Frankhorn  sloughs  or  creeks, 
all  deep  enough  for  ordinary  yachts,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  marshes  where  ducks 
and  geese  abound  in  winter.  These 


streams  are  narrow  and  have  swift  cur- 
rents, so  that  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  tides  the  passage  up  and  down  may 
be  easily  made.  From  the  Cordelia 
Creek  a  very  pretty  sail  may  be  taken 
up  to  Suisun,  by  the  main  creek, —  the 
fresh  breezes  over  the  marsh  and  the 
smooth  water  being  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  ordinary  bay  sailing.  Return- 
ing to  the  open  bay  again,  the  mouth  of 
Montezuma  Slough  is  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  away.  Entering  this  there  is 
a  sail  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  inland 
navigation  along  the  Montezuma  hills 
until  the  Sacramento  River  is  reached, 
below  Collinsville. 

If  one  does  not  care  for  the  narrow 
creeks  of  the  great  Suisun  marsh,  in- 
stead of  going  in  that  direction  after 
passing  Martinez,  the  yacht  may  be 
headed  on  up  the  main  Suisun  Bay,  past 
Bull's  Head  Point  and  Seal  Island,  going 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Middle  Ground 
shoal,  in  the  steamer  channel  to  New 
York  Slough,  where  the  narrow  waters 
are  entered  that  lead  to  Antioch,  on  the 
San  Joaquin  River.  Up  this  one  may 
sail  along  the  Sherman  Island  shore  to 
Three-Mile  Slough,  and  through  this 
into  the  Sacramento  River. 

A  still  better  way,  however,  to  make 
the  "  up-river  cruise,"  is  after  leaving 
Suisun  Bay  to  keep  on  past  New  York 
Slough  without  entering,  and  go  on 
through  the  "  reach "  where  the  two 
great  rivers  of  the  State  come  together, 
and  run  up  the  main  Sacramento  River 
past  Collinsville, —  which  you  are  apt  to 
pass  without  knowing  it  has  a  name,  by 
the  way.  After  a  stretch  of  a  few  miles 
Rio  Vista  is  passed,  and  a  short  distance 
beyond  that  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right 
brings  one  into  what  is  known  as  "the 
Old  River,"  a  portion  of  the  stream  for 
many  years  abandoned  by  steamers, 
which  used  Steamboat  Slough  in  pref- 
erence, owing  to  its  deeper  water.  Now, 
however,  it  has  more  water  than  the 
slough. 

Very  few  people  have  any  idea  there 
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is  so  delightful  a  sail  in  California  as 
may  be  had  from  this  point  up  to  the 
Capital.  The  banks  of  the  stream  are 
lined  with  trees,  and  the  dense  foliage 
sweeps  down  to  the  flowing  water.  This 
is  a  great  fruit  region,  and  farms,  or- 
chards,and  gardens  are  on  either  hand  for 
miles  and  miles.  The  wind  grows  light- 
er and  warmer,  and  the  yacht's  speed 
lessens,  while  there  is  a  feeling  of  rest 
and  contentment  not  experienced  in 
the  lower  bays,  where  the  constant  wind 
whistles  through  the  rigging  and  the 
boat  is  never  still.  Light  sails  are  set, 
the  musical  instruments  are  brought  out, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
yachtsmen  to  "  break  forth  into  song." 
A  moonlight  sail  in  these  quiet  waters 
is  something  to  be  remembered.  Some 
day  that  stretch  of  water  in  the  Old  River 
will  be  "discovered  "  as  one  of  the  beau- 
ties of  California,  and  it  will  become 
fashionable  to  go  up  to  some  convenient 
point  by  rail,  join  a  yacht,  and  "  do  "  the 
river.  There  are  no  shoals  or  obstruc- 
tions, and  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  an 
ordinary  yacht  of  the  centerboard  type. 
In  the  season  fruit  is  abundant  and  easily 
procured.  There  are  handsome  resi- 
dences along  the  banks,  for  these  people 
who  raise  fruit  in  that  section  are  well 
to  do,  and  do  not  live  in  the  shiftless 
fashion  so  common  in  the  wheat-produ- 
cing regions.  In  many  places  one  may 
drive  for  miles  alongthelevees  over  good 
roads,  and  never  be  out  of  sight  of  or- 
chards and  vineyards. 

Fortunately,  the  prevailing  winds  blow 
up  the  river,  enabling  the  yacht  to  over- 
come the  adverse  current.  The  water 
is  of  course  smooth,  and"  there  is  little 
wind  near  its  surface.  The  topsails  do 
more  work  than  the  big  lower  sails,  for 
the  trees  cut  off  the  wind  below.  If  one 
is  off  for  a  quiet  cruise,  and  does  not 
care  to  visit  a  city,  the  yacht  will  not  be 
taken  as  far  up  as  Sacramento,  but  stop 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  short  of  that  place 
and  anchor  near  the  bank,  at  one  of  the 
orchards,  for  a  day  or  two. 


On  the  return  trip  down  stream,  on 
reaching  the  little  river  town  of  Walnut 
Grove,  by  signaling  the  ferryman  he  will 
drop  his  wire  rope  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  yacht  can  leave -the  main  river  and 
glide  into  Georgiana  Slough.  This  is  a 
narrow,  winding  stream,  leading  through 
farms  and  orchards  for  many  miles,  but 
it  is  deep  enough  for  yachting.  The 
banks  are  fringed  with  trees,  upon  which 
are  creepers  and  wild  roses  in  profusion. 
There  are  a  few  "  head-reaches,"  where 
the  yacht  must  be  warped  along,  and  it 
is  often  necessary  to  tow  ahead  in  a 
small  boat  to  keep  the  yacht  in  mid- 
stream, so  as  to  clear  the  trees.  The 
current  is,  however,  favorable,  and  a 
pair  of  sweeps  will  give  steerage  way  if 
the  wind  is  not  fair.  The  lower  end  of 
this  slough  is  particularly  beautiful, 
from  its  luxuriant  foliage ;  but  along 
this  part  of  it  one  might  be  in  a  foreign 
country  for  aught  he  hears,  since  no 
one  who  can  speak  English  can  be  found. 
The  people  are  either  Chinese  or  Portu- 
guese—  mainly  the  latter  —  fishing,  or 
raising  fruit  and  vegetables.  This  slough, 
or  creek, finally  leads  the  yachtsman  into 
the  Mokelumne  River,  a  broader  stretch 
of  water,  where  he  must  be  wary  of 
shoals  and  banks  ;  and  this  in  turn  leads 
him  into  the  wide  San  Joaquin  River. 
After  a  twenty-five  mile  sail  down  that 
river,  Suisun  Bay  is  again  reached.  In 
this  trip  the  yachtsman  has  gone  up  one 
river  and  come  down  the  other,  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  having  been 
made  by  means  of  the  Georgiana  Slough 
and  the  Mokelumne. 

Of  course,  such  a  cruise  takes  a  couple 
of  weeks'  time,  but  it  will  well  repay 
anyone  fond  of  the  water  and  the  quiet 
pleasures  of  yachting.  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November,  are  the  best  months 
for  up-river  cruising,  for  then  the  mos- 
quitoes are  gone  and  the  nights  cool. 
While  the  wind  is  not  then  so  strong  as 
earlier  in  the  summer,  this  will  not  be 
found  a  drawback,  for  in  this  kind  of 
sailing  there  is  no  special  hurry.  The 
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currents  are  fair  for  the  return  trip,  and 
there  are  railroads  not  far  off,  for  any- 
body that  has  to  be  back  sharp  on  time. 
If  the  party  chooses,  they  need  see  no 
one,  since  they  can  remain  aboard,  and 
never  go  ashore  except  for  milk  and 
fruit,  or  other  provisions.  A  yacht  as 
large  as  the  Whitewing  can  make  this 
trip,  with  a  party  of  ten  or  twelve  people, 
in  two  weeks,  and  give  plenty  of  time 
for  lounging  in  pleasant  places.  This  is 
the  only  available  yacht  properly  out- 
fitted for  cruising  that  can  be  obtained 
by  those  having  no  boat  of  their  own, 
and  her  captain  is  familiar  with  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  bays  and  rivers. 
It  is  the  out-of-the-way  places  that  are 
best  to  visit  on  a  trip  of  this  kind,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  reach  them  in  a 
steamer  or  car.  One  must  take  the 
yacht  and  live  aboard,  to  enjoy  himself 
thoroughly. 

Very  little  sailing  is  done  in  the  broad 
stretch  of  water  south  of  San  Francisco. 
After  passing  Hunter's  Point  there  are 
wide  shoals  and  shell  mounds,  and  the 
wind  is  "puffy,"  coming  in  strong,  sud- 
den gusts  or  squalls  through  the  gaps  in 
the  hills.  The  marshes,  too,  extend  far 
from  the  shore,  so  there  is  little  to  at- 
tract yachtsmen  in  that  direction. 

The  yachting  season  proper  extends 
from  April  to  October,  inclusive,  al- 
though many  yachts  are  kept  in  com- 
mission all  winter.  As  snow  and  ice  are 
unknown  in  these  latitudes,  many  pre- 
fer the  winter  to  the  summer  sailing. 
The  only  difficulty  is  lack  of  wind  in 
winter.  It  sometimes  takes  two  or  three 
days  to  get  as  far  as  one  could  go  in  as 
many  hours  with  the  strong  summer 
breezes.  Most  of  the  yachts  are  stripped 
of  sails  and  running  rigging  in  the  fall, 
and  put  out  of  commission  for  the  win- 
ter, the  short  days  and  possibility  of 
rainy  weather  inducing  their  owners  to 
forego  sailing  for  a  time. 

When  the  season  opens  in  the  spring 
the  boats  are  all  overhauled,  painted, 
and  put  in  the  best  of  order  for  "  open- 


ing day,"  when  they  are  on  dress  parade 
at  the  club-houses,  and  friends  are  in- 
vited to  visit  them.  On  such  occasions 
little  sailing  is  done,  the  social  element 
predominates  for  the  time. 

Within  the  past  year  or  two  both  the 
San  Francisco  and  the  Corinthian  yacht 
clubs  have  recognized  an  element  to 
which  little  attention  had  before  been 
paid.  That  is  "the  small-boat  men," 
who  own  little  craft  for  sailing  or  row- 
ing. In  both  clubs  there  are  now  num- 
bers of  these,  and  accommodations  have 
been  made  for  their  boats.  The  Corin- 
thians have  a  separate  house  for  these 
boats.  The  steam-launch  men  are  com- 
ing to  the  front  also,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Club  has  a  number  of  naphtha, 
gasoline,  and  electric  launches  in  its 
fleet.  The  small  sailboats  have  multi- 
plied rapidly  of  late  years  in  the  bay, 
while  the  number  of  large  yachts  has 
decreased. 

At  both  Los  Angeles  (or  San  Pedro) 
and  San  Diego  there  are  now  several 
yachts,  but  there  is  no  Southern  yacht 
club  as  yet,  most  of  the  vessels  flying 
the  flag  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club.  South  of  Point  Conception,  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel,  ocean  sail- 
ing may  be  indulged  in  under  very  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  those  prevailing 
off  San  Francisco,  for  the  winds  are 
lighter  and  the  water  smoother.  There 
are,  however,  comparatively  few  yachts 
in  those  waters  as  yet.  A  number  of 
the  yachts  from  this  port  have  been  sold 
to  the  ports  farther  south,  and  a  few 
have  been  built  there.  The  larger  ones 
occasionally  come  to  San  Francisco  for 
a  cruise  or  a  race,  but  these  visits  are 
not  very  frequent. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  those 
that  belong  to  a  yacht  club  are  skillful 
in  handling  boats,  since  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  these  organ- 
izations own  no  boats  and  know  little- 
about  them.  That  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  older  clubs,  where  many  be- 
long so  as  to  have  the  privileges  of  the 
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club-houses  and  a  chance  for  an  occa- 
sional sail  with  a  friend.  At  certain 
times  the  yacht  owners  invite  all  hands 
for  a  day's  outing,  placing  their  boats  at 
the  disposal  of  members.  It  is  rather 
strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  owners  of 
large  yachts  complain  of  a  difficulty  of 
getting  people  to  go  with  them,  and  they 
often  go  off  on  a  cruise  with  one  or  two 
aboard  when  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a 
dozen.  On  the  small  yachts,  on  the  con- 
trary,  there  are  always  plenty  to  make  up 
a  crew,  and  do  the  work  in  the  bargain. 
The  youngsters  in  the  small  craft  are 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  sport,  and  find 
plenty  to  join  them. 

The  regattas  in  this  bay  have  not  been 
well  patronized  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  interest  of  the  public  seems  to  cen- 
ter in  the  large  yachts  in  these  contests, 
and  as  none  of  the  owners  of  the  large 
yachts  we  have  here  now  are  racing 
men,  the  annual  regatta  of  the  older 
clubs  has  been  dispensed  with.  Even  in 
the  Corinthian  Club  not  half  the  boats 
enter  for  the  regatta,  and  there  is  not 
that  interest  in  the  event  that  formerly 
existed,  when  there  were  several  large 
yachts  of  about  equal  size  to  compete. 

But  "  scrub  racing  "  is  always  in  order. 
Two  boats  of  about  equal  size  meet  when 
out  for  an  afternoon  sail,  and  a  race  is 
arranged  there  and  then  without  any 
words  about  it.  The  first  convenient 
mark  is  steered  for,  and  without  judges 
or  committee,  off  they  start  to  prove 
which  is  the  best  boat,  as  much  interest 
being  taken  as  if  the  whole  affair  had 
been  arranged  for  weeks  in  advance. 

One  of  these  impromptu  "scrub 
races "  may  be  best  described  in  the 
words  of  an  ardent  yachtsman,  viewing 
the  contest  from  the  deck  of  a  larger 
yacht,  while  crossing  the  channel  on  a 
breezy  day. 

"  Look  at  that  little  sloop  coming- 
down  the  wind  from  the  Gate,  and  see 
what  a  bone  she  has  in  her  mouth. 
Those  boys  are  carrying  sail  as  if  they 
were  in  a  race.  And  they  are  racing, 


too.  See  that  other  fellow  farther  in- 
shore with  all  his  flying  kites  up,  and  up 
in  good  style  too.  I  '11  bet  there 's  no 
brass  buttons  among  those  boys,  and 
that  they  've  got  on  their  old  clothes. 
They  must  have  just  turned  some  mark. 
Yes,  you  can  see  the  spindle  of  the  Pre- 
sidio shoal.  My,  how  she  rolls  !  There 
must  be  some  of  the  ocean  swell  out  that 
way.  See  how  the  sea  runs  up  on  her 
quarter.  They  must  have  slacked  their 
peak  when  they  rounded,  because  you 
can  see  them  swigging  at  the  peak  hal- 
yards now.  There,  that  sail  sets  better, 
but  the  topsail  is  bellying  some,  though 
that  don't  much  matter,  off  the  wind  as 
they  are. 

"  What  are  they  doing  now  ?  Doing  ! 
Can't  you  see  they  're  rigging  out  their 
spinnaker  boom.  Now  she  will  go. 
There  it  goes,  with  less  slat  than  I  ex- 
pected. Well  done,  boys  ;  finely  done. 
That  sail  is  a  dandy.  I  tell  you  a  spin- 
naker is  the  boy  to  pull.  I  '11  bet  every- 
thing is  taut  as  a  bar  of  iron  around  that 
rigging,  but  that  topsail  wants  a  touch 
of  the  halyards,  for  it  is  n't  up. 

"The  fellows  on  the  other  boat  have 
a  bigger  topsail  and  a  better  setting  one. 
They  are  booming  out  their  jib  to  stand 
off  the  other  fellow's  spinnaker.  It 
won't  stay  out.  A  blasted  jib  never  will 
when  you  want  it  to.  But  they  are  more 
under  the  land,  and  the  wind  has  a  de- 
cided southerly  cant  in  it  off  the  Pre- 
sidio shore.  It  will  haul  aft  more  when 
they  get  to  Black  Point.  Blest  if  they 
ain't  rigging  up  an  old  jib  or  a  boat  sail 
for  a  spinnaker,  with  a  boat  hook  for  a 
boom.  It  is  n't  very  pretty,  to  be  sure, 
but  it 's  working.  And  now  see,  they 
are  all  standing  up  on  the  quarters  and 
holding  out  their  coats  to  catch  more 
wind.  I  never  saw  a  crowd  aboard  of  a 
yacht  in  any  kind  of  a  race  when  they 
did  n't  want  more  wind.  These  fellows 
are  having  a  scrub  race,  but  their  hearts 
are  in  it,  and  they  are  working  as  hard 
as  if  there  were  a  big  prize  in  prospect. 
Come,  you  fellow  with  the  spinnaker, 
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you  don't  get  down  here  as  fast  as  you 
ought  to  with  that  advantage.  I  guess 
the  other  boat  would  have  the  heels  of 
you  with  equal  sail.  By  Jove,  don't  they 
go/and  don't  they  look  pretty !  They  're 
balling  off  a  good  ten  knots,  sure.  See 
how  the  foam  piles  up  to  the  billet  head 
and  goes  swirling  aft. 

"  Now  they  're  nearer,  you  can  see 
how  evenly  they  are  sailing,  and  watch 
with  what  care  each  helmsman  handles 
his  boat.  See  that  fellow  at  the  tiller  of 
the  nearest  boat.  I  '11  bet  he  is  as  true 
as  the  topsail  sheets,  and  that  every 
nerve  is  at  the  utmost  tension.  There, 
the  other  fellow  has  sent  his  crew  all 
forward  to  stand  in  her  eyes,  and  get  her 
more  by  the  head  so  as  to  alter  his  trim. 
Some  of  these  yachts  settle  down  too 
much  by  the  stern  when  under  a  press 
of  sail.  Be  hanged,  if  that  wasn't  a 
good  move  of  that  youngster's.  He  is 
keeping  even  now,  despite  the  other 
man's  spinnaker.  O,  I  see  now  where 
they  are  going.  They  will  round  the 
Blossom  Rock  buoy,  and  perhaps  try  a 
turn  to  windward.  Yes,  sir,  that 's  just 
it.  See  them  getting  in  that  boat  sail, 
and  there  comes  Mr.  Spinnaker,  too, 
and  that  jib-topsail,  which  has  n't  done 
a  bit  of  good.  The  other  man  is  evi- 
dently going  to  carry  his  jib-topsail  to 
windward,  and  they  will  both  lug  those 
gaff  topsails  even  in  all  this  breeze. 
Now  watch  them  as  they  come  around. 
Not  much  difference,  is  there,  though 
the  spinnaker  proved  its  worth  and  got 
there  first. 

"  That 's  right,  boys,  get  a  good  swig 
on  all  your  halyards,  and  see  that  every- 
thing is  taut.  Aft  come  the  sheets 
with  a  will,  but  no  headway  lost.  That 
fellow  that  carried  the  boat  sail  is  the 
best  helmsman;  you  can  see  that.  What 
a  pretty  turn  he  made.  He  did  n't  try 
to  bring  his  boat  from  broad  off  the 
wind  to  sharp  by  it,  at  one  sweep  of  his 
tiller,  but  let  her  keep  her  way,  gradu- 
ally checking  in  his  sheets  until  she  was 
"  full  and  by."  Now  he  is  standing  close- 


hauled,  without  having  lost  an  inch, —  to 
leeward  of  the  other  fellow,  to  be  sure, 
but  far  enough  away  so  as  not  to  be 
blanketed  by  the  one  around  first  and  to 
windward.  They  are  both  pointing  pret- 
ty well,  but  I  believe  our  little  fellow  of 
the  boat  sail  has  the  best  of  it  on  the 
wind.  He  carries  his  sail  better,  and 
has  n't  such  a  rank  heel  as  his  compet- 
itor. I  guess  the  other  man  will  have 
to  douse  that  topsail  after  all,  if  he  don't 
want  to  lose  that  topmast.  See  how  it 
bends  every  time  she  takes  a  weather 
lurch.  Look  at  the  spray  fly.  See  it  go 
in  sheets  from  the  weather  rigging  right 
aft  into  the  cock-pit.  The  boys  are  used 
to  salt  water,  and  don't  mind  a  little  on 
their  clothes.  They  rather  enjoy  it. 

"Aha!  I  thought  so.  Down  comes 
Mr.  Spinnaker's  topsail,  but  the  other 
fellow  holds  on  to  his.  No,  his  is  coming 
in  too.  Now  we  will  see  how  you  both 
do  stripped  to  working  sails.  My, 
there 's  a  puff  ;  see  them  lay  down  to  it. 
That  fellow  to  windward  went  down 
clear  to  his  sheer-poles,  and  I  guess  the 
water  came  over  his  lee  cock-pit  rail. 
Her  helmsman  had  to  luff  to  it,  though, 
and  she  is  shaking  now ;  but  that  other 
fellow  has  held  on,  and  let  her  take  it. 
I  thought  he  had  the  most  grit.  Look 
at  them  hammer  into  that  short,  sharp 
sea;  how  spitefully  it  comes  aboard  at 
every  send.  No  lee  rails  in  sight  now, 
not  by  a  good  deal.  The  boys  are  clus- 
tered to  windward,  anxious  and  excited, 
and  at  the  same  time  wetter  than 
drowned  rats,  but,  you  hear  me,  our 
friend  of  the  boat  sail  has  the  best  of  it. 

"  Round  you  go  one  after  the  other  on 
the  other  tack.  Now,  next  tack  we  '11 
see  which  is  the  better  boat  by  the  wind. 
The  windward  work  is  what  tells.  A 
shingle  or  a  tub  can  sail  to  leeward,  but 
it  takes  a  boat  to  beat  to  windward. 
Aye,  aye,  Mr.  Spinnaker-man,  send  your 
boys  to  lie  down  in  that  bath  in  the 
weather  waist,  do  you  ?  I  don't  think 
it  will  do  you  any  good,  even  if  they  do 
go  cheerfully.  Not  much,  Mr.  Boat-sail 
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is  gaining  rapidly.  How  much  better  he 
carries  his  sail  than  the  other  man.  And 
he  points  up  better,  too.  Guess  he  must 
have  the  biggest  centerboard.  Dollars 
to  cents  that  he  weathers  his  competitor. 
"  He  will  stand  on,  too,  although  the 
other  man  will  have  the  right  of  way,  if 
he  comes  about  on  the  starboard  tack 
first.  Yes,  the  other  fellow  is  up  to  that 
trick,  and  hopes  to  galley  him  by  com- 
ing about  now  and  standing  on  the  other 
tack,  crowding  him  so  as  to  make  him 
tack  too,  and  get  blanketed.  No,  sir ; 


Mr.  Boat-sail  don't  scare  worth  a  cent. 
He  is  sure  of  his  boat  and  his  distance, 
and  stands  on.  Aha !  Mr.  Spinnaker, 
you  can't  fetch,  and  the  other  fellow 
crosses  your  bows,  with  a  close  shave,  to 
be  sure ;  but  your  bowsprit  cleared  his 
topping-lift,  and  that  is  all  that  is  want- 
ed. So  you  've  got  enough  of  it  after 
that,  have  you,  and  give  it  up  ?  Yes, 
there  he  slacks  his  sheets,  brings  the 
wind  abeam,  and  goes  about  his  business. 
Nice  little  scrub  race,  was  n't  it  ?  Three 
cheers  for  the  plucky  winner  ! 

Charles  G.  Yale. 


WHITE   CAPS. 

I  SEE  the  white  caps  on  the  bay 
The  azure  hills  drawn  round  the  day. 

The  day  is  clear  and  pure  and  fine, 
How  like  the  heart,  I  know  is  mine ! 

My  soul  is  strong  and  glad  and  clear, 
As  radiant  as  the  bright  day  here. 

What  if  the  day  be  not  so  clear  ?  - 
What  if  the  dun  clouds  interfere?  — 

If  yet  the  heart  I  love  is  mine, 
Each  day's  horizon  still  will  shine  : 

The  soul  will  see,  though  gray  the  day, 
The  clear  blue  hills,  the  wide  blue  bay. 


Lillian  H.  Shuey. 
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THE     MAN     WITH     A     HOE: 

AN    ESSAY    IN    INTERPRETATION. 


SOMK  tell  me  tl.at  I  deny  the  charms  of  the  coun- 
try I  find  much  more  than  charms, — Ifind  infinite 
glories.  I  see,  as  well  as  they  do,  the  little  flowers 
of  which  Christ  said  that  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory, 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  the.^e.  I  see  the  halos 
of  dandelions,  and  the  sun,  also,  which  spreads  out 
beyond  the  world  its  glory  in  the  clouds.  But  I  see 
as  well,  in  the  plain,  the  steaming  horses  at  work, 
and  in  a  rocky  place  a  man,  all  worn  out,  whose 
"han!"  has  been  heard  since  morning,  and  \\ho 
tries  to  straighten  himself  a  moment  and  breathe. 
The  drama  is  surrounded  by  beauty. 

Jean- Francois  Mi! let. 

WE  smile  at  the  epigram  that  Mezzo- 
fanti,  the  distinguished  Italian  linguist, 
could  speak  a  hundred  and  twenty  lan- 
guages, but  could  say  nothing  in  any  of 
them,  because  we  realize  that  language 
is  merely  a  means  to  an  end  ;  that  facil- 
ity in  picking  up  vocabulary  and  forms 
is  a  decidedly  second-rate  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  that  the  ability  to  utter  com- 
monplaces and  platitudes  in  several  lan- 
guages is  one  that  the  polyglot  shares 
with  sailors,  donkey-boys,  and  parrots. 
But  comparatively  few  realize  that  every 
art,  using  the  term  in  the  narrow  sense, 
is  but  a  means  of  expression ;  that  the 
painter  that  has  mastered  technique  has 
also  but  learned  a  method  of  giving  con- 
crete representation  to  his  beliefs,  ideals, 
and  aspirations  ;  that  without  something 
more  than  the  mere  manual  dexterity 
to  copy  accurately  what  is  placed  before 
him,  he  produces  work  no  more  admira- 
ble than  that  of  any  other  handicraft 
requiring  a  quick,  correct  eye,  and  a 
trained,  obedient  hand.  "Any  one  that 
can  learn  to  write  can  learn  to  draw," 
says  one  of  the  best  of  the  manuals  ; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  per- 
formance will  be  exactly  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  professional  writing  master, 
it  might  have  added.  The  "  something 
more  '•  may  be,  generally  is,  merely  a 
poetical  sensitiveness  to  the  beauty 


everywhere  around  us,  but  overlooked 
by  us  grosser  mortals  ;  the  painter  may 
simply  glorify  the  commonplace  by 
showing  us  the  really  important  in  the 
apparently  trivial,  the  essentially  beau- 
tiful in  the  superficially  ugly. 

Art  was  given  for  that  — 
God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 
Lending  our  minds  out; 

and  the  artist  that  thus  deepens  our  joy 
in  life  and  its  surroundings  is  certainly 
doing  a  worthy  work  that  entitles  him 
to  the  gratitude  of  every  one  whose 
pleasure  he  has  increased,  or  whose 
burden  he  has  lightened.  But  when  he 
'draws  higher  things  with  the  same 
truth  ' ;  when  he  '  takes  the  Prior's  pul- 
pit-place, interprets  God  to  all  of  us ' ; 
when  to  perfect  mastery  of  technique, 
passionate  admiration  of  beauty,  and 
delicate  selective  instinct,  he  adds  an 
earnest,  reverent  spirit,  warm  human 
sympathy,  and  a  noble  philosophy  of 
life,  he  produces  works  of  a  far  higher 
value, —  works  that  the  world  will  not 
willingly  let  die. 

Back  of  all  art,  whatever  may  be  the 
means  of  expression  that  the  possession 
of  special  aptitudes  leads  him  to  employ, 
stands  the  artist  himself,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  work  will  always  be  strictly 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  his 
soul.  Unconsciously  to  himself,  per- 
haps, his  personal  idiosyncrasies  and 
predilections  tinge  all  that  he  does,  and 
to  expect  noble  art  from  an  ignoble  man 
is  to  expect  figs  from  thistles.  For  better 
or  for  worse,  le  style  est  de  V hommc 
meme.  No  man  escapes  from  himself  : 
the  Madonnas  of  the  sensualist  are  but 
draped  Venuses  ;  Titian's  Penitent  Mag- 
dalene has  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  word  repentance  ;  Rubens's  Greek 
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goddesses  are  coarse  and  vulgar ;  Ber- 
nini's angels  are  of  the  flesh  fleshly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pure,  sweet  soul  of 
Fra  Angelico  speaks  from  every  stroke 
of  his  brush ;  Donatello's  dancing  and 
singing  children  mirror  the  frankness 
and  simplicity  of  the  sculptor's  mind  ; 
and 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
'   Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity  ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free. 

In  literature,  as  in  life,  we  rank  earnest- 
ness, morality,  and  modesty,  far  above 
flippancy,  sensuality,  and  arrogance. 
Ford  is  ranked  below  Shakspere  because 
of  the  lower  moral  tone  of  his  plays  ; 
Johnson  above  Steele  because  of  his 
deeper  earnestness.  What  is  the  pecul- 
iarity distinguishing  paint  from  print- 
er's ink,  the  vibrations  of  stretched  cat- 
gut from  the  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
chords,  the  enduring  embodiment  of  a 
thought  from  its  fleeting  symbol,  that 
prevents  our  judging  the  manifestations 
of  man's  spirit  in  painting,  music,  sculpt- 
ure, and  architecture,  according  to  the 
same  criterion?  Was  "art  for  art's 
sake"  ever  applied  to  anything  but  a 
clever  triviality  ? 

Two  things,  then,  are  to  be  considered 
in  every  picture :  the  motif,  the  basal 
idea  ;  and  the  technique,  the  expression 
of  the  idea.  Speaking  broadly,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  works  of  the  earliest  mas- 
ters —  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  their  imme- 
diate followers  —  were  filled  with  noble 
sentiment  and  faulty  drawing;  that 
modern  art  is  wellnigh  perfect  in  tech- 
nique, but  trivial  and  barren.  The  old 
religious  feeling  that  inspired  so  many 
of  the  greatest  masterpieces  is  no  longer 
an  active,  living  faith, —  at  least,  not 
among  modern  French  artists, —  and 
there  is  little  in  contemporaneous  life  to 
take  its  place.  In  this  restless,  self- 
conscious  age  the  simplicity,  serenity, 
and  sincerity,  of  Greek  sculpture  and 
early  Italian  painting  are  almost  lost 
qualities. 


Feeling  this  lack,  and  disgusted  with 
the  superficiality,  faulty  faultlessness, 
and  personal  self  display,  of  modern  art, 
a  few  painters,  deliberately  forgetting 
their  superior  technique,  give  us  the  in- 
correct drawing,  lack  of  perspective,  and 
ungraceful  "  stained-glass  "  attitudes,  of 
the  early  masters,  hoping  that  amid  the 
dross  the  pure  gold  may  lie  hid.  With 
the  Charity  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the 
Ecce  Ancilla  Domini,  the  Girlhood  of 
Mary  Virgin,  in  mind,  who  will  say  that 
they  do  not  sometimes  succeed  ?  But 
surely  the  painter  that,  forgetting 
naught,  suppressing  naught,  attains  the 
same  sincerity,  that  unites  the  simpli- 
city and  self-effacement  of  Bellini  or 
Carpaccio  with  the  perfect  execution  of 
modern  French  art,  is  of  a  higher  type. 
And  such  a  man  was  Jean-Francois 
Millet. 

The  Man  with  a  Hoe  was  generally 
conceded  to  be  far  and  away  the  most 
important  canvas  in  the  late  exhibition  ; 
but  its  superiority  over  the  facile  pret- 
tiness  of  Bouguereau,  the  clever  "effect- 
iveness "  of  Gerome,  and  the  smooth 
inanity  of  Cabanel,  is  not,  I  take  it,  a 
superiority  of  technique.  Considered 
merely  as  a  painted  representation  of 
things  seen,  it  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great 
work  of  art ;  considered  in  its  deeper 
meaning,  it  is  a  work  of  great  art. 

"  Well,  they  call  that  a  great  paint- 
ing !  Why,  there  is  n't  a  bit  of  expres- 
sion in  the  face,  and  I  can 't  see  the  eye 
at  all.  The  man  looks  like  an  idiot ! " 
was  a  remark  heard  before  the  picture. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "he's  a 
mere  animal.  I  suppose  it 's  true  to  na- 
ture ;  but  why  could  n't  the  artist  have 
chosen  a  prettier  model  ? " 

Possibly  the  reason  was  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  producing  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. Can  it  be  believed  that  a  painter 
of  such  insight  and  accuracy  as  Millet 
elsewhere  in  this  picture  shows  himself 
to  be,  overlooked  what  is  thus  apparent 
to  the  most  superficial  observer ;  that 
he  did  not  know  that  his  peasant  is  ugly 
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and  awkward,  having  more  in  common 
with  the  beasts  of  the  field  than  with 
Voltaire  and  Victor  Hugo,  Laplace  and 
Pasteur,  Pascal  and  St.  Louis ;  that  he 
could  not  see  that  the  picture  not  only 
is  not  pleasing,  but  is  positively  repul- 
sive ?  Surely,  we  may  assume  that  Mil- 
let knew  all  this,  and  pass  to  the  further 
question :  How  came  an  artist  to  paint 
such  a  picture,  deliberately  to  prefer  ug- 
liness to  beauty,  awkwardness  to  grace  ? 
The  answer  that  Millet  was  a  realist, 
and  painted  what  he  actually  saw,  is 
hardly  an  adequate  one.  Realism  is  not 
necessarily  ugliness  or  triviality;  it  is 
merely  truth  to  nature  ;  and  "  there  are 
other  truths  besides  coats  and  waist- 
coats, pots  and  pans,  drawing-rooms  and 
suburbanrvillas."  What  he  sees  depends 
on  the  artist  himself.  This  world  is  full 
of  beauty,  and  the  painter  that  deliber- 
ately prefers  to  portray  the  ugly  must 
justify  his  choice,  be  he  realist,  idealist, 
conventionalist,  impressionist,  or  what 
not.  If  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the 
preference  ;  if  the  painter  has  some  im- 
portant lesson  to  teach,  some  great  truth 
to  bring*  home  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms,  and  if  only  the  ugly  will  ex- 
press his  meaning  or  answer  his  pur- 
pose, he  may  be  justified  ;  otherwise  not. 
The  Gothic  gargoyle  has  a  sufficient 
raison  d'etre ;  that  sensual,  leering  face 
on  the  Venetian  Santa  Maria  Formosa 
only  reflects  the  bestiality  of  its  maker's 
mind.  To  show  that  Millet's  choice  can 
be  justified  ;  that  the  ugliness  is  essen- 
tial, not  accidental;  that  the 'uncouth 
alone  would  answer  his  purpose,  is  the 
object  of  the  present  essay. 

Born  and  reared  among  peasants,  Mil- 
let knew  by  sad  experience  the  hard- 
ships of  their  laborious,  joyless  lives. 
Others,  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
Vergil  and  Theocritus,  might  paint  the 
shepherd  piping  to  his  flock,  the  refined 
young  laborer  wooing  the  lady-like  dairy 
maid,  the  village  festivity  under  the 
trees,  the  dance  on  the  green  ;  he  knew 
only  the  weary  shepherd  caring  for  his 


flock  in  the  bleak,  cutting  wind  ;  the 
uncouth  Potato-diggers  ;  the  unchildish 
Goose-tender;  the  hardly  human  Man 
with  a  Hoe.  He  painted  the  life  as  he 
knew  it  in  all  its  hideousness  and  repul- 
siveness,  the  strongest  of  his  pictures 
being  the  one  under  consideration.  Let 
us  see  what  it  represents. 

Leaning  on  his  short-handled  hoe,  a 
common  laborer  is  resting  for  a  moment 
to  ease  his  back  from  the  pain  caused  by 
continual  stooping  at  his  task  of  prepar- 
ing a  bit  of  waste  land  for  cultivation  : 
one  of  the  lowest  class  in  society,  of  the 
substratum  on  which  the  whole  fabric 
rests,  is  represented  engaged  in  the  low- 
est work  of  agriculture.  Next  year,  in 
consequence  'of  this  man's  labor,  two 
blades  of  grass  will  grow  where  one  now 
grows  ;  and  every  man  in  the  realm,  up 
to  Napoleon  the  Little  himself,  on  his 
stolen  gilt  gingerbread  throne,  will  re- 
ceive benefit,  inappreciable  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  real,  from  this  man's  toil. 
Along  the  whole  line,  from  lowest  to 
highest,  through  all  grades  of  society, 
will  be  felt  the  good  effects  of  his  hav- 
ing subdued  to  man's  service  yet  a  bit 
more  of  Mother  Earth.  The  benefactor 
of  humanity  —  he  is  no  less  !  And  how 
does  society  reward  its  benefactor  ? 
Why,  when,  in  a  few  moments,  the  dull 
backache  is  somewhat  more  bearable, 
he  '11  go  at  his  wearisome  toil  again ; 
and  when  it  gets  too  dark  to  work,  he  '11 
go  home  to  his  squalid  hut,  eat  his 
meager  supper  of  coarse  food,  and  in 
utter  physical  exhaustion,  fling  himself 
on  his  straw  —  for  what  ?  To  seek  in 
sleep  sufficient  strength  to  pass  the  mor- 
row in  the  same  manner.  And  next 
week  he  '11  bring  under  cultivation  yet  a 
little  more  waste  land  ;  and  next  year  a 
little  more ;  and  next  decade  a  little 
more ;  till  at  last  he  gives  up  the  unequal 
contest,  and  is  shoveled  under  the  earth 
that  he  has  struggled  so  long  to  subdue. 
His  face  expresses  no  emotion, —  what 
emotion  should  it  express  ?  Joy,  think 
you?  Or  hope?  His  father  and  his 
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father's  father  labored  thus  before  him, 
and  for  aught  that  he  can  see,  his  chil- 
dren's children  will  but  continue  his 
work.  Expression  denotes  intelligence, 
and  what  time  has  he  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  God-given  intellect  that  alone  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  the  brutes  that  he 
compels  to  his  service  ?  He  hardly  real- 
izes that  he  has  such  a  thing.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a  church  that  promises 
simply  everlasting  rest,  of  which  the 
momentary  cessation  of  work  during  the 
ringing  of  the  Angelus  is  the  type, 
has  so  deep  a  hold  on  this  people  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  reward  that  society 
bestows  upon  her  benefactor  in  this 
boastful  nineteenth  century,  in  the  most 
highly  civilized  nation  in  the  world, — 
barely  the  means  of  subsistence,  that  he 
may  keep  alive  to  continue  to  benefit 
her!  In  France,  mother  of  arts  and 
sciences ;  in  gay,  light-hearted,  vivacious 
France,  with  its  "civilizing  mission," 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  formed 
in  the  image  of  their  Maker,  and  equal 
in  His  sight  with  the  courtliest  gentle- 
men and  most  gracious  ladies  of  the 
land,  thus  wear  out  their  lives  in  ex- 
hausting, soul-stupefying  labor,  that  one 
may  pass  his  time  in  luxurious  idleness, 
devising  schemes  for  spending  his  in- 
come or  for  warding  off  ennui !  And  in 
a  social  system  based  on  the  rule  of  the 
old  border  foragers, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can, 

the  mass  of  mankind  tamely  acquiesces  ; 
as  if  "the  wasteful  straitness and  blank 
absence  of  outlook  or  hope  of  the  mil- 
lions, who  come  on  to  the  earth  that 
greets  them  with  no  smile,  and  then 
stagger  blindly  under  dull  burdens  for 
a  season,  and  at  last  are  shoveled  silently 
back  under  the  ground,"  were  necessary 
concomitants  of  any  possible  social  or- 
der ;  as  if  "  the  perfection  of  social  bless- 
edness" had  once  for  all  been  achieved! 
After  all,  is  not  Carlyle  right ;  was  not 
Gurth,  born  thrall  to  Cedric  the  Saxon 
and  certain  of  his  share  of  the  bacon, 


better  off  than  the  modern  worker,  born 
thrall  to  a  social  system  that  to  the  un- 
ceasing labor  of  the  slave  adds  the  har- 
rassing  uncertainty  of  gaining  even  the 
means  of  subsistence  ?  Is  the  "freedom" 
of  the  laborer  of  the  present  day  more 
than  a  nominal  one  ?  Has  he  not  been 
"robbed  of  the  substance  and  fooled 
with  the  shadow  "  ? 

In  Millet  the  lower  classes  found  a 
voice  to  protest  against  the  monstrous 
inequalities  of  the  present  social  order. 
To  a  people  filled  with  ideas  of  country 
life  drawn  from  eclogues,  idyls,  and  pas- 
torals, he  revealed  the  bitter  truth.  Of 
the  wealthy,  pleasure-loving  Parisians, 
this  picture  asked,  "Can  you  devise  no 
means  by  which  the  poor,  whose  toil 
enables  you  to  live  in  ease  and  luxury, 
may  enjoy  at  least  the  comforts  of  life  ? " 
Their  only  answer  was  to  refuse  The 
Man  with  a  Hoe  admission  to  the  salon 
because  of  its  socialistic  tendencies, — 
and  six  years  later  Paris  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commune.  No  CEdipus 
having  yet  arisen  to  solve  the  riddle,  to 
every  thinking  man  this  voice  from  the 
peasantry  still  cries.  In  vain  do  we 
shrug  our  shoulders  and  murmur,  "  So 
hath  it  been  ;  so  be  it.  Though  the 
times  may  be  out  of  joint,  we  were  not 
born  to  set  them  right "  ;  in  our  heart 
of  hearts  we  cannot  forget  the  fate 
of  him  who  asked,  "  Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper  ? "  De  te  fabula  !  cries  con- 
science. 

To  say  that  the  picture  preaches  so- 
cialism is,  however,  merely  to  acknowl- 
edge that  in  the  depths  of.  your  own 
soul,  though  perhaps  only  thus  uncon- 
sciously are  you  willing  to  confess  it, 
there  is  a  lurking  belief  that  in  some 
form  of  socialism  is  to  be  found  the 
future  welfare  of  the  human  race.  Mil- 
let proposes  no  scheme,  spreads  no 
propaganda.  He  is  destructive,  not 
constructive.  He  merely  points  out  the 
evil,  and  leaves  it  for  others  to  find  the 
remedy.  Small  wonder,  however,  that 
by  those  of  the  lower  classes  that  still 
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retain  some  gleams  of  intelligence,  spite 
of  their  grinding,  stupefying  toil,  the 
red  flag  is  unfurled  ;  and  that  schemes 
of  communism,  socialism,  nay,  even  of 
anarchy,  must  be  put  down  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  and  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon.  But  one  might  as  well  try  to 
stay  the  incoming  tide  with  mop  and 
bucket.  Some  change  must  come,  and 
as  one  of  the  wisest  of  English  states- 
men has  written,  "It  is  only  the  faith 
that  we  are  moving  slowly  away  from 
the  existing  order,  as  our  ancestors 
moved  slowly  away  from  the  old  want  of 


order,  that  makes  the  present  endurable, 
and  any  tenacious  effort  to  raise  the 
future  possible." 

By  whatever  means  it  may  be  accom- 
plished, whether  by  a  modification  of  the 
present  social  system,  or  by  "grasping 
the  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire,  and 
shattering  it  to  bits,"  Heaven  hasten  the 
day  when  no  peasant-painter  anywhere 
on  this  fair  earth  will  have  cause  to  utter 
such  a  protest  against  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man  ;  when  the  interest  in  The 
Man  with  a  Hoe  will  be  merely  techni- 
cal and  antiquarian. 

William  Da  Ham  Armes. 


THE  TOWERS   OF   SILENCE. 

A  ROAD  dim  with  the  shade  of  banyan  trees 
Beyond  the  city's  gorgeousness  and  grime ; 

The  lota  bearers  lingering  at  their  ease, 

The  juggler's  lithe  limbs  naked  to  the  slime 

Of  serpents.     Temples,  gardens  with  hedge  of  lime, 

The  long  banana  leaves,  the  yearning  palm 

Stretching  arms  skyward  in  despairing  calm. 

Broad  terraced  steps  climbing  a  weird,  still  height, 
Its  strange  plants  dark  against  a  bloody  sky  ; 

The  spectral  bloom,  large,  heavy-scented,  white, 
A  sickening  sense  of  untombed  corpses  nigh. 
Black  hideous  vultures,  gorged  and  heavy,  fly 

Slow-winged  across  the  red,  distorted  sun, 

Or  load  the  sagging  boughs,  their  carnage  done. 

The  Towers  of  Silence !    They  who  burdened  wind 
Those  mournful  stairs,  return  with  nerveless  arms. 

A  flitting  horror  brief  and  undefined, 

An  unseen  presence ;  shuddering  alarms 

Of  the  chilled  heart  though  gorgeous  summer  warms 

The  vivid  land  and  murmurous  soft  sea. 

So  bright  and  sad !     So  dusk  with  mystery  ! 

So  picturesque,  and  pitiful,  and  gay ! 

Is  it  of  life  I  dream  or  of  Bombay  ? 
Ah  me,  Ah  me! 


M.  P. 
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"Mv  dear  child,  how  can  we  place 
ourselves  under  such  obligations  to  a 
comparative  stranger  ?  What  do  we 
really  know  of  this  Mrs.  Hathaway  ? " 

"  Why  do  we  need  to  know  so  much 
about  everyone  ?  Why  not  go  through 
life  accepting  people  as  being  just  what 
we  would  wish  them  to  be,  and  suspect- 
ing no  one  of  being  anything  else  ?  " 

The  young  girl  responded  with  this 
piece  of  criticism,  perhaps  because  she 
was  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  her  father's  inquiry.  He  gravely 
shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  what  do  we  know  of  her  ?  "  the 
girl  continued.  "  She  lives  at  the  Hotel 

— ;  she  became  interested  in  my  voice 
and  had  me  sing  for  some  of  her  ac- 
quaintances at  the  hotel,  so  that  I  might 
secure  some  engagements  and  help  you 
by  earning  something  ;  she  subscribes 
to  lots  of  charities ;  and  lastly,  she  is 
rich.  O  father,  if  you  only  knew  how  I 
want  to  hear  Otello !  They  say  that 
Tamagno  will  never  sing  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco again.  Surely  you  will  not  deprive 
me  of  this  pleasure,  a  box  at  the  opera, 
through  any  absurd  scruples." 

"  Have  your  way,  child.  Perhaps  I  am 
too  poor  to  be  fastidious,  and  perhaps 
my  poverty  makes  me  so." 

A  sea  of  glittering  humanity.  Beau- 
tiful women,  gorgeous  dresses,  dazzling 
jewels. 

"Our  three  rooms  will  seem  very 
homely  after  this,"  was  her  father's  com- 
ment to  Elise.  There  was  a  bitterness 
in  his  tone,  and  although  he  did  not  re- 
fer to  it,  his  eyes  rested  on  her  simple 
dress. 

"  I  could  not  accept  Mrs.  Hatha way's 
offer  of  her  finery."  Her  face  flushed  as 
she  made  the  explanation. 

"  Don't  permit  a  change  in  your  opin- 


ion of  her  now,  dear.  Remember  we  are 
her  guests." 

"  I  know ;  but  I  could  n't  wear  her 
things,  though  she  looked  hurt  when  I 
refused.  She  is  so  queer  at  times.  She 
talks  to  me  so  much  about  her  son,  and 
he  is  queerer  still." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so  ? " 

"  You  can  judge  for  yourself ;  he  is 
coming  here  tonight,  I  believe." 

When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  second 
act,  Ralph  Hathaway  entered  the  box, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  Mr.  Wil- 
liard's  attention  was  diverted  from  the 
stage  to  a  study  of  the  new-comer.  What 
was  it  about  the  man  that  so  enchained 
the  attention  ?  He  was  of  small  stature, 
delicate  physique,  rather  commonplace 
features,  and  unhealthy  coloring.  But 
there  was  an  indefinable  something 
about  his  appearance  that  was  far  from 
ordinary.  He  seemed  to  be  of  an  ex- 
tremely nervous  temperament,  and  there 
was  a  fascination  in  watching  his  rapid- 
ly changing  expression  and  restless  eyes. 

During  the  evening  he  scarcely  al- 
lowed his  gaze  to  rest  on  anything  ex- 
cept his  two  companions.  At  Elise  he 
looked  so  long  and  intently  that  her 
father's  displeasure  was  aroused.  This 
increased  as  the  evening  wore  on,  and 
Mr.  Williard  became  correspondingly 
indignant ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  a 
strange  restlessness  whenever  he  felt 
himself  the  object  of  the  peculiar,  pene- 
trating gaze  of  the  man  beside  him. 
Some  occult  sense  seemed  to  lurk  in  t^he 
depths  of  his  eyes,  that  grasped  and 
wound  itself  about  its  object  with  a  bale- 
ful fascination. 

Elise  appeared  oblivious  to  it,  how- 
ever. Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
stage,  and  her  whole  being  absorbed  in 
the  grand  music  that  filled  the  house. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  father  when  the 
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evening  was  over ;  but  Elise  was  radi- 
ant,—  entranced. 

"  To  think  that  I  might  never  have 
seen  it ! "  she  exclaimed  on  the  way 
home. 

"I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  it,"  replied 
her  father,  "  but  I  regret  that  we  have 
placed  ourselves  under  such  obligations 
to  the  Hathaways.  I  do  not  like  the 
mother,  I  cannot  say  why,  but  there  is 
a  strong  repulsion  ;  and  I  like  the  son 
less.  We  cannot  ignore  them  now,  but 
I  wish  you  to  have  as  little  to  do  with 
them  as  possible." 

"  I  will,  since  you  desire  it,  but  we 
have  several  engagements  in  the  near 
future." 

"  Of  course  you  cannot  withdraw  im- 
mediately, but  I  wish  you  to  make  the 
acquaintance  purely  an  artistic  and  not 
a  personal  one.  There  is  a  great  dis- 
tinction." 

Mrs.  Hathaway  was  looking  over  her 
box  of  laces.  She  was  a  handsome  wo- 
man, although  this  statement  might  re- 
quire to  be  made  with  reservation.  Her 
eyes  had  an  imperiousness  that  denial 
might  transform  into  unscrupulousness. 
Her  nose  was  cast  in  a  mould  that  pov- 
erty might  sharpen  into. a  resemblance 
to  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  or  luxury 
soften  into  aristocratic  haughtiness. 
Her  firmly  set  mouth  expressed  an  in- 
domitable will,  which  thwarted,  might 
become  the  selfish  cruelty  of  a  Roman 
empress.  She  was  sorting  her  laces, 
but  from  the  expression  of  her  features 
she  might  have  been  separating  "the 
tangled  skein  of  will  and  fate." 

She  started  nervously  when  she  be- 
came aware  that  her  son  stood  in  the 
doorway. 

"  How  you  startled  me,  Ralph  !  How 
long  have  you  been  there  ?  " 

"Only  a  very  few  minutes.  Marie 
told  me  to  come  in." 

"  I  wish  you  would  n't  do  so  again.  I 
can't  endure  to  be  watched." 

"  I  will  not  do  it  again,  since  it  is  not 


agreeable  to  you,"  he  replied  quietly,  as 
as  he  sat  down  opposite  her. 

"  Of  course  it  is  because  I  am  nervous. 
Don't  mind  it."  She  shook  out  a  flounce 
that  looked  like  the  frosted  rime  of  a 
garland  of  flowers. 

"Tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  Wil- 
liards.  Is  not  Elise  a  charming  girl  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Have  you  no  further 
thoughts  of  them  ?  You  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  them  of  late." 

"  They  are  very  often  in  my  thoughts, 
mother, —  as  they  are  in  yours." 

She  dropped  the  lace  with  a  whitened 
face. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Ralph?"  She 
clutched  his  arm. 

He  did  not  reply,  but  she  cowered 
back  in  her  chair  under  his  steady  gaze. 

"What  have  I  said  ? ''  he  asked  quiet- 

iy. 

"  It  was  the  strange  look  you  gave  me. 
I  am  nervous  and  unstrung, —  not  my- 
self."   She  would  have  risen,  but  he  put 
his  hand  on  hers. 

"  Stay  where  you  are  mother,  "  I  have 
something  important  to  say." 

For  a  few  seconds  mother  and  son 
gazed  silently  into  each  other's  eyes. 
The  mellow  chime  of  a  clock  broke  the 
stillness.  She  made  an  effort  to  with- 
draw her  hand. 

"  I  must  dress,  Ralph.  It  is  almost 
time  for  my  appointment  with  Elise." 

Her  son  did  not  release  her  hand,  but 
reached  forward  and  took  her  other  in 
his. 

"  First  we  will  settle  about  the  matter 
of  her  property." 

Her  eyes  dilated  with  fear,  but  she 
strove  to  recover  herself. 

"  What  absurd  notion  has  taken  pos- 
session of  you,  my  son  ?  Some  one  has 

» 

He  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"  Mother,  have  you  never  suspected 
the  power  with  which  I  have  been  en- 
dowed, God  alone  knows  why  ?  Some- 
times I  think  I  am  accursed  ;  again  I  try 
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to  see  some  great  good  that  I  can  do 
humanity  through  my  gift.  Don't  you 
know  yet  what  I  mean?" 

She  shook  her  head  wonderingly,  but 
dread  was  written  on  her  face. 

"  When  I  choose,  and  often  when  I 
don't  choose,  the  world  is  to  me  a  ver- 
itable palace  of  truth.  This  might  be 
fairyland,  but  I  have  found  it  every- 
where accursed.  To  read  the  minds  of 
men  like  an  open  book;  to  know  the 
awful  hidden  places  in  the  lives  of  those 
about  us  ;  to  know, —  O  my  God  !  —  the 
wrong  my  own  mother  has  done,  is  do- 
ing every  moment  of  her  life," —  she  had 
shrunk  away  from  his  grasp,  and  was 
trembling  in  a  nervous  chill,  but  he  did 
not  stop, —  "to  see  the  depths  to  which 
she  can  stoop  that  she  may  have  these 
things," — he  glanced  around  the  luxuri- 
ous room  and  at  the  mass  of  filmy  lace 
at  his  feet, — "when  she  is  selling  her 
immortal  soul  for  the  guilty  luxury  of  a 
few  years  of  ease  !  O  mother,  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  things  makes  my  life  a 
perfect  hell !  " 

He  bowed  his  head  for  a  moment  with 
a  despairing  movement ;  then  he  raised 
it  resolutely. 

"  I  know  how  you  defrauded  Mr.  Wil- 
liarcl  of  his  wealth  ;  how  you  personated 
an  absent  client  of  his,  and  had  her  large 
property  converted  into  ready  money. 
You  knew  that  he  had  to  impoverish  his 
daughter  and  himself  to  make  good  the 
loss." 

He  brushed  the  lace  aside  angrily  with 
his  foot,  as  though  the  touch  of  it  was 
contaminating.  His  mother  was  speech- 
less. Face  to  face  with  her  Nemesis 
she  could  not  have  known  more  terror. 
She  gazed  at  him  silently,  with  a  terrible 
fascination. 

His  face  suddenly  lost  its  sternness, 
and  a  great  grief  quivered  over  his  fea- 
tures. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  in  a  broken  voice, 
"when  I  read  the  truth  I  buried  the 
mother  of  my  childhood." 

There  was    another    terrible  pause, 


when  Mrs.  Hathaway  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

"  You  are  trying  in  a  feeble,  imperfect 
way,"  he  continued, "to  make  reparation. 
You  thought,  by  bringing  about  a  mar- 
riage between  Elise  and  myself,  that  the 
wrong  would  be  righted.  A  part  of  your 
plan  has  succeeded,  for —  I  love  her." 

He  rose  quickly,  and  began  to  pace 
the  room  with  nervous  steps.  He  did 
not  look  towards  his  mother  again,  but 
seemed  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts. 

After  a  little  she  grew  calmer,  and  the 
nervous  trembling  ceased.  Not  for  long 
could  the  will  of  such  a  woman  remain 
paralyzed.  Already  she  was  at  work  to 
piece  together  her  shattered  plans.  She 
glanced  timidly  at  her  son. 

"Then  you  will,  Ralph,  you  will  make 
atonement  ? " 

"  I  will." 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  relief. 

"  Not  in  the  way  you  desire,  however. 
Did  I  not  love  Elise  I  might  marry  her  ; 
but  it  is  because  I  do  love  her  that  I  re- 
fuse. You  have  checkmated  yourself." 

His  mother  clasped  her  hands.  "  It 
is  the  fervor  of  enthusiasm  that  forces 
him  to  say  that,"  she  told  herself.  "  A 
man's  love  is  the  strongest  temptation 
that  he  can  possibly  have.  It  is  my 
strongest  ally.  He  will  yield." 

"  But  the  fact  that  I  will  not  marry 
her, —  provided  I  could  be  fortunate 
enough  to  win  her,—  makes  the  repara- 
tion more  nearly  perfect,"  he  continued. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  Mrs.  Hath- 
way  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  I  mean  the  return  of  every  dollar 
that  remains  of  their  property." 

"  I  will  not  do  it  f" 

"You  are  mistaken  ;  you  will." 

Again  mother  and  son  faced  one  an- 
other. 

"  Ralph,"  she  exclaimed  beseechingly, 
"  It  was  for  you  I  did  it.  Surely  you 
will  not  betray  me,  your  own  mother  !  " 

"  If  it  became  necessary  to  force  you 
to  do  your  duty  I  would.  O  mother, 
yield  to  what  is  noble  in  you  !  Do  not 
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be  such  a  slave  to  gold.  Gold  ?  Why, 
I  can  earn  all  we  need.  Do  you  not 
know  how  profitable  it  is  to  be  a  freak, 
an  anomaly  ?  Once  my  power  is  known, 
I  shall  be  in  great  demand,  living  or 
dead.  Men  of  science,  these  modern 
alchemists  who  search  the  brain  for  its 
secrets,  will  flock  like  vultures  when  my 
death  is  known,  that  they  may  seek  to 
find  in  my  brain  the  secret  of  my  art, 
—  unless,  possibly,  they  should  mistake 
a  trance  for  death,  and  in  their  haste  to 
use  their  knives  become  my  murderers. 
Don't  shudder  so.  It  has  been  done 
before  now.  Do  you  think  I  could  ask 
the  woman  I  love  to  share  such  a  life  ? " 
He  walked  unsteadily  to  the  window 
and  flung  it  open.  She  noticed  that  he 
breathed  heavily,  and  that  the  veins  on 
his  temples  stood  out  like  purple  cords. 


"  What  is  it,  Ralph,  O,  what  is  it  ?  " 

He  motioned  to  his  head.  In  an  in- 
stant she  was  bathing  it.  A  slight 
foam  gathered  on  his  lips,  and  he  fell 
forward  into  her  arms. 

"Tell  me,  Ralph,"  she  said  when  the 
seizure  had  passed,  "  have  you  ever  had 
such  an  attack  before  ?  Do  you  know 
the  nature  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  It  is  the  curse  that  rests  upon 
me. '  The  sadness  of  despair  was  in 
his  voice.  He  glanced  tenderly  at  his 
mother,  and  stroked  the  hand  that  rest- 
ed upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Will  you  make  reparation  now  ?  " 

She  bowed  her  head. 

"Yes." 

"  Of  your  own  free  will  ?  " 

Breathlessly  he  awaited  her  answer. 

"  Of  my  own  free  will,"  she  replied. 
Elisabeth  5.  Bates. 


JUNK. 

FROM  leafy  screen  that  hides  me  as  I  lie 
In  hammock  swung,  the  amber  petals  fall 
Slow  wafted  to  my  feet.     And  far  on  high 
From  out  their  nests,  I  hear  the  linnet's  call. 

The  air  is  full  of  perfume.     All  around 

The  regal  callas  lift  their  cups  of  snow, 

To  catch  the  fragrance  every  breeze  has  found 

'Mid  orange  boughs  with  blossoms  bending  low. 

And  as  the  wind  with  wanton  fingers  plays 
Amid  a  field  of  mustard's  golden  crest, 
Great  butterflies  their  gorgeous  colors  raise, 
Then  slowly  settle  down,  content  to  rest. 

Most  perfect  month  of  our  most  perfect  clime ! 
When  lavish  Nature,  not  content  to  bear 
Each  varied  fruit  in  its  appointed  time, 
Pours  at  our  feet  the  wealth  of  all  the  year. 

Fannie  M.  Pug/t 
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SENATOR  GWIN'S  PLAN  FOR  THE  COLONIZATION 
OE   SONORA.     II. 


VII. 

THE  first  part  of  these  papers,  pub- 
lished in  May,  closes  with  Senator 
Gwin's  letter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
dated  Paris,  March  25th,  1865,  (in  which 
he  expresses  a  willingness  to  return  to 
Mexico,  under  certain  conditions,)  and 
a  further  "  Memorandum  "  for  the  Em- 
peror, concerning  his  plan  of  coloniza- 
tion. 

The  Emperor,  at  an  audience  a  few 
days  later,  having  approved  of  his  return 
to  Mexico,  Dr.  Gwin  left  Paris  about  the 
first  of  April,  bearing  a  letter  to  Marshal 
Bazaine  (dated  March  3ist,  1865,  and 
hereafter  referred  to)  arriving  there  ear- 
ly in  May. 

The  following  is  his  first  letter  to  his 
family  after  his  second  arrival  in  Mex- 
ico. 

DOCTOR  GWIN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

MEXICO,  May  11,  1865. 
My  Dear  Wife : 

We  arrived  here  at  a  fearful  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  this  continent.  Everything 
is  shaken  here,  as  elsewhere,  by  the  sur- 
render of  Lee,  and  death  of  Lincoln  and 
Seward.  This  country  is  paralyzed  by 
the  news.  The  Liberals  are  rejoicing  at 
the  prospect  of  the  speedy  appearance 
of  the  Yankees  to  exterminate  the  Em- 
pire and  restore  them  to  power.  Poor, 
miserable  fools  !  What  kind  of  deliver- 
ers will  they  find  then  ?  If  ever  they  do 
overrun  this  empire  they  will  make  he- 
lots of  the  whole  population,  and  to  that 
extent  they  will  do  some  good,  for  a 
more  indolent  set  of  devils  does  not  ex- 
ist. 

I  cannot  hurry  until  I  find  out  what 

results  these  events  in  the  United  States 

will  produce  in  adjoining  countries.    The 

Yankees  here  all  say,  "  Conquest  of  the 
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North  American  Continent."  I  don't 
think  so,  but,  if  France  weakens,  the 
Empire  is  gone. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  aged  fifty-five,  is 
soon  to  be  married  (o  a  mature  damsel 
of  seventeen.  There  is  much  fun  made 
of  this  marriage,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be 
fun  to  those  who  want  business  trans- 
acted in  the  Empire.  The  time  spoken 
of  for  the  marriage  is  just  the  time  the 
Marshal  should  be  on  his  way  to  Sonora.. 

With  the  Marshal  courting,  and  the 
Emperor  wandering  through  the  coun- 
try stuffing  birds,  public  business  is  at 
a  standstill.  ... 

Your  devoted  husband, 

W.  M.  GWIN. 

•  The  long  interval  between  the  fore- 
going and  following  letter  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  appendix,  where  it  will 
be  discovered  that  intermediate  letters 
had  been  intercepted  by  agents  of  the 
Juarez  government,  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Department  at  Washington 
by  the  Mexican  Minister,  and  made  the 
basis  of  a  sharp  correspondence  between 
the  respective  governments  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  France. 

VIII. 
DOCTOR  GWIN  TO  HIS  FAMILY, 

MEXICO,  June  29th,  1865. 
My  Dear  Wife  and  Children : 

It  will  be  as  sad  for  you  to  read  as  for 
me  to  write  this  letter.  Ever  since  the 
appearance  of  the  article  I  enclose  you 
I  have  determined  to  leave  this  country. 
The  cause  of  this  attack  is  well  known 
here,  but  will  not  be  appreciated  abroad. 
In  fact,  the  Minister  de  Fomento,  with 
whom  Mr.  Soule  had  a  long  interview 
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last  evening,  has  no  idea  I  am  going 
away,  so  little  do  these  people  under- 
stand ours. 

I  confess  it  almost  breaks  my  heart  to 
give  this  thing  up,  and  altogether  on  ac- 
count of  the  pleasure  my  success  would 
have  given  you  all.  I  well  knew  the 
labors  and  trials  I  would  have  to  go 
through,  but  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  endure  for  my  wife  and  children. 
But  we  must  look  this  question  sternly 
in  the  face.  There  is  not  a  doubt  but 
the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  has  been  the  only  obstacle 
to  my  complete  success  here.  Fear  of 
the  power  of  the  United  States  seems  to 
be  the  prevailing  sentiment  all  over  the 
world.  We  cannot  escape  that  power ; 
its  long  arms  reach  every  country.  Then 
why  not  submit  at  once  ?  Abler  gen- 
erals and  greater  men  than  I  am  have 
been  defeated  by  them,  and  compelled 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  would  be 
most  happy  to  be  permitted  to  submit 
quietly  to  their  rule, —  then  why  should 
we  not  do  the  same  ?  It  is  the  country 
of  our  birth,  where  all  we  have  is  situ- 
ated, and  going  to  ruin  for  want  of  at- 
tention. .  .  .  It  is  in  your  household 
that  my  thoughts  are  constantly,  night 
and  day.  .  .  .  But  enough  on  this 
score ;  we  must  meet  our  destiny  as  God 
shapes  it.  He  has  not  planted  us  here, 
but  forces  us  for  our  own  good  to  where 
He  brought  us  into  existence.  To  His 
guidance  let  us  trust  ourselves. 

I  send  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  paper  which  published  the 
enclosed  article. 

I  am  to  have  an  interview  with  Mar- 
shal Bazaine  today  at  three  o'clock,  to 
read  the  same  to  him,  and  for  him  to  say 
whether  I  must  send  it,  for  I  shall  not 
use  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
unless  I  am  forced  to  do  so ;  but  if  the 
Marshal  does  not  require  the  insertion 
of  such  an  article  as  will  satisfy  me,  I 
shall  certainly  send  it. 

Good-bye,  my  dear  ones ;  this  is  the 


last  letter  you  will  ever  receive  from  me 
in  Mexico. 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.  M.  Gwrx. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  part  of 
the  offensive  article  alluded  to  above, 
and  hereafter,  by  Dr.  Gwin. 

EXTRACT  FROM   THE   "DIARIO  DICL  IMPERIO." 

TRANSLATION. 

The  Emperor  has  not  even  pledged,  much  less  al- 
ready aliened,  the  Department  of  Sonor.i.  Faithful 
to  the  oath  which  he  took,  spontaneously,  in  accept- 
ing the  throne  at  Miramar,  he  will  maintain  and  de- 
fend the  integrity  of  the  national  territory  with  in- 
flexible eiu-rgy  of  will,  certain  that  he  can  rely  upon 
the  patriotism  of  his  compatriots.  Mr.  Gwin  has 
not  received  from  his  Majesty  any  mission,  nor  any 
of  the  titles  attributed  to  him.  He  is  not  attached 
to  the  Government  in  any  relation  whatsoever.  It 
appears  even  that  he  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  His  sojourn  in  Mexico 
has  no  political  signification  whatever,  the  gates  of 
the  Empire  being  open  to  the  whole  world. 

MEXICO,  June  27th,  1865. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE 

"  DIARIO  DEL  IMPERIO." 
Sir  : 

My  attention  is  called  to  an  article  in 
your  yesterday's  paper,  adverting  to  pub- 
lications in  the  New  York  Express  and 
other  journals,  in  which  my  name  is  con- 
nected with  various  asseverations  of  the 
most  erratic  and  ridiculous  character, 
and  my  presence  and  movements  here 
held  up  as  involving  designs  on  the  part 
of  a  great  European  power  to  wrest  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Mexican  Monarch  some 
of  the  most  valuable  provinces  of  his 
Empire. 

The  transferring  of  such  senseless 
outpourings  of  the  columns  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  to  those  of  the  Mexi- 
can official  journal,  I  should  not  deem 
worthy  of  the  slightest  notice,  spurning 
as  I  do  the  dirty  origin  from  which  they 
spring,  had  you  not  deemed  proper  to 
couple  the  invidious  transcription  with 
remarks  of  your  own,  leading  to  the  in- 
ference that  I  had  assumed  a  spurious 
mission  and  paraded  titles  that  had  nev- 
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er  been  conferred  on  me.  What  right 
had  you,  Sir,  thus  gratuitously  to  echo 
as  true  the  statements  attributed  to  me, 
and  how  could  you  affect  to  believe  that 
I  had  authorized  any  one  on  earth  to  use 
my  name  with  reference  to  so  ridicu- 
lous a  subject  ?  You  certainly  might 
have  ascertained,  and  I  now  charge  you 
with  having  had  every  means  of  ascer- 
taining, that  the  whole  was  a  foul  and 
malicious  fabrication,  which,  apart  from 
the  semi-official  character  you  were  en- 
abled to  impart  to  it  through  your  pa- 
per, would  never  have  moved  my  nerves 
or  disturbed  my  equanimity.  You  know, 
Sir,  that  the  aspersions  involved  in  these 
statements,  as  far  as  they  concern  me, 
are  utterly  calumnious,  and  that  your 
hypocritical  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
the  great  European  Monarch,  whom  you 
attempt  to  implicate  in  the  impertinent 
and  mendacious  charges  by  which  you 
would  intimate  that  I  have  acted  the 
part  of  an  adventurer,  representing  my- 
self as  clothed  with  an  authority  which 
I  never  enjoyed,  is  but  an  infamous  im- 
posture. After  mixing  my  name,  with 
a  studied  affectation,  in  all  the  schemes 
respecting  the  colonization  of  Sonora, 
and  while  in  the  official  zone  in  which 
you  lived,  you  might  have  found  at  any 
moment  the  proof,  aye,  the  largely  spread 
proof,  that  I  have  had  no  sort  of  connec- 
tion with  any  one  of  said  schemes  which 
has  not  the  assent,  approbation,  and  sup- 
port, of  the  French  Emperor. 

You  dare  assert  that  you  are  author- 
ized to  say  that  "  the  magnanimous  and 
skillful  Monarch  who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  France  has  notified  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  through  his  legation 
in  Mexico,  that  he  has  no  connection 
whatever  in  the  combinations  formed  re- 
specting Sonora,"  as  if  my  action  in  the 
premises  were  now  disproved  and  repu- 
diated by  the  French  Emperor.  The  fol- 
lowing tells  a  plain  story,  and  will  show 
the  impudence  and  hollowness  of  your 
manifesto.  '  I  came  here  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  French  Government,  and 


with  the  encouragements  given  me  by 
the  Arch  Duke  Maximilian  himself,  per- 
sonally, to  carry  into  execution  a  plan 
of  colonization  which  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon had  been  pleased  to  consider,  and 
to  which  he  had  given  his  unqualified  ap- 
probation, considering  that  it  devised 
and  rendered  especially  practicable  the 
best  mode  of  securing  strength  and  sta- 
bility to  the  Empire,  speedy  develop- 
ment of  its  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  and  permanency  to  its  insti- 
tutions. I  came  here  with  letters  from 
the  same  Monarch  commending  me  and 
my  scheme  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
to  the  active  protection  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  forces, 
and  through  him  to  the  Emperor  Max- 
imilian. The  fact  cannot  have  remained 
a  mystery  to  the  Mexican  Government 
and  must  be  a  component  part  of  its 
archives  and  secrets. 

Why  then  so  glaring  an  outrage  to  an 
indestructible  truth?  But,  that  no 
doubt  may  hang  upon  the  veritable 
character  and  import  of  my  movements 
and  actions  with  reference  to  the  colo- 
nization of  Sonora,  and  in  which  I  am  so 
shamefully  assailed  in  my  delicacy,  will 
I  not  be  excused  for  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  placed  in  my  hands  by  the 
private  Secretary  of  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  with  one  of  the 
same  style  and  import  which  he  gave  me 
for  General  Bazaine  ? 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 
Sir : 

The  Emperor  has  charged  me  with  the  delivery 
to  you  of  the  accompanying  letter  for  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine. In  that  letter  His  Majesty  commends  you  to 
his  interescs,  but  at  the  same  time  recommends  him 
not  to  hazard  expeditions  that  might  endanger  the 
security  of  our  occupation  of  Mexico.  The  Emperor 
hopes  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  will  favor  your 
projects,  and  the  Marshal  is  ordered  to  support  them 
near  him.  Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  distin- 
guished consideration. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Emperor, 

Chief  of  H.  M.  Cabinet, 

(Signed)  Co.vn. 

PARIS,  March  31,  1865. 
To  MR.  G\VIN. 
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Thus  is  apparent  the  character  and 
object  of  that  semi-official  note  to  which 
I  am  responding.  It  either  means  that 
I  have  been  entrapped  into  an  errand  of 
unexampled  duplicity  and  deception, 
against  which  protest  the  stern  rectitude 
and  the  exalted  and  chivalrous  morality 
of  the  French  Monarch  ;  or  that  I  am 
sought,  unblushingly,  to  be  made  the 
victim  of  the  most  unparalleled  turpitude 
that  ever  disgraced  an  official  minion. 
I  am,  Sir,  Yours,  &c., 

W.  M.  GWIN. 

DR.  GWIN  TO  THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON. 

MEXICO,  July  3d,  1865. 
To  His  MAJESTY,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  THE 

FRENCH, 
Sire: 

In  December,  1863,  I  was  honored  by 
your  Imperial  Majesty  with  an  audience, 
in  which  was  discussed  the  system 
through  which  might  best  be  effected 
the  colonization  of  Sonora. 

Your  Majesty  favored  me  with  a  note 
for  your  Minister  of  Finance,  with  whom 
I  might  investigate  the  same  subject ; 
and  subsequently  Count  Mercier,  your 
Majesty's  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
with  a  similar  object  in  view,  procured 
various  appointments  for  me  to  meet 
and  confer  with  your  Majesty's  Minister 
of  Foreign  A'ffairs. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  latter,  I  ad- 
dressed a  "Memorial"  to  your  Majesty, 
proposing  a  plan  of  colonization  for 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  with  ample  de- 
tails on  the  mode  of  bringing  the  same 
into  speedy  and  successful  operation. 

The  Arch  Duke  Maximilian,  then  in 
Paris,  after  making  himself  acquainted 
with  my  scheme,  had  approved  it  in  the 
main,  and  encouraged  me  to  come  to 
Mexico. 

I  then  determined  to  come  here,  and 
your  _Majesty  graciously  condescended 
to  commend  me  and  my  scheme  to  the 
influence  and  protection  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  French  forces  in 
Mexico,  where  I  remained  several 


months,  without  being  able  to  elicit  the 
slightest  attention  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  returned  to  France,  and  at  an  audi- 
ence which  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
grant  me,  I  explained  what  my  impres- 
sions and  judgment  wereof  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  this  country,  and  of  the  only 
remedy  that  could  be  applied  to  the 
exigencies  arising  from  its  then  already 
distracted  condition,  so  as  to  afford 
strength  and  stability  to  the  Empire, 
develop  its  resources,  and  maintain  its 
dignity  and  power. 

At  a  subsequent  audience  I  was  per- 
mitted to  state  to  your  Majesty  on  what 
conditions  I  would  return  to  Mexico ; 
and  these  being  graciously  accorded  by 
your  Majesty,  I  left  the  following  morn- 
ing on  my  mission. 

The  dispatch  your  Majesty  placed  in 
my  hands  for  Marshal  Bazaine  was  faith- 
fully delivered ;  but  no  action  was  had 
upon  it,  to  my  knowledge,  owing  doubt- 
less to  the  absence  of  the  Emperor, 
then  on  an  excursion  into  the  interior 
of  the  Empire. 

I  was  not  advised  of  any  step  having 
been  taken  by  the  Marshal  to  bring 
your  Majesty's  message  to  the  Empe- 
ror's notice ;  and  I  was  left,  all  the  time 
of  the  latter's  absence,  in  utter  ignorance 
of  his  intentions  and  designs. 

But  the  Emperor  had  no  sooner  re- 
turned to  the  Capital,  than  the  article 
appeared  in  the  Diario  del  Iinpcrio,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Government,  of 
which  I  ask  permission  to  enclose  a  copy 
for  your  Majesty's  reference. 

When  this  article  was  brought  to  my 
notice,  I  attempted  to  repel  its  slander- 
ous imputations  through  the  channel  of 
the  daily  press,  but  was  denied  the  use 
of  its  columns. 

I  then  prepared  the  letter  to  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Imperial  paper,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  copy  to  your  Majesty,  in  an- 
swer to  the  insulting  and  calumnious 
aspersions  contained  in  his  article,  and 
communicated  its  main  contents  to  Mar- 
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shal  Bazaine,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
advise  me  on  the  subject,  —  nay,  inter- 
pose and  protest  against  the  foul  assault 
directed  against  my  name  and  character, 
and  by  requiring  the  mendacious  editor 
to  retrace  his  steps  and  retract,  render 
any  reply  from  me  unnecessary. 

But  not  only  did  the  Marshal  exhibit 
no  disposition  to  interfere,  but  he  square- 
ly objected  to  my  indulging  in  any  pub- 
lication at  all,  on  the  ground  that  as  the 
whole  subject  referred  to  matters  of  a 
confidential  nature,  it  could  not  be 
brought  to  publicity  without  irreverence 
and  danger. 

And  thus,  finding  myself  without  sup- 
port with  which  to  vindicate  myself 
against  the  most  unmitigated  outrage 
and  wrong  that  could  be  perpetrated 
against  one  unconscious  of  having  for- 
feited his  claims  to  common  respect,  I 
have  come  to  the  resolve  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Empire,  and  have  asked  for  an 
order  of  military  protection,  which  was 
readily  granted,  and  under  which  I  leave 
tomorrow  morning. 

Thus  have  I  gone  into  these  details, 
not  without  deeply  regretting  that  I  had 
to  annoy  your  Majesty  with  matters  so 
utterly  personal. 

From  the  inception  of  the  scheme  of 
colonization,  I  have  acted  with  the  most 
unbounded  frankness,  concealing  noth- 
ing of  my  motives  and  purposes,  either 
from  your  Majesty,  or  your  Majesty's 
representatives  here. 

The  ridiculous  statements  published 
in  the  papers  of  the  United  States,  and 
elsewhere,  would  never,  of  themselves, 
have  been  deemed  by  me  worthy  of  the 
slightest  notice  ;  but,  being  reasserted 
under  the  garb  of  official  affirmation  and 
endorsement,  they  cease  to  be  contemp- 
tible as  irresponsible,  and  assume  a  char- 
acter which  calls  for  public  vindication 
and  redress. 

With  profound  deference  and  respect 
do  I  therefore  apply  to  your  Majesty  for 
justice. 

I  cannot  leave  unrepelled  the  venom 


of  the  reptile  who  has  dared  to  sting  my 
honor  ;  and  I  crave  at  your  Imperial  Maj- 
esty's hands  the  relief  I  am  denied  here  ; 
or,  at  least,  your  Majesty's  leave  to  use 
and  publish  the  vindicatory  letter  I  have 
prepared  for  the  slanderer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  profound 
respect, 

Your  Majesty's  most  obedient 

and  humble  servant, 
W.  M.  GWIN. 

IX. 

APPENDIX. 

The  compiler,  while  in  Washington 
several  years  ago,  got  from  the  State 
Department  a  copy  of  the  printed  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  March 
2Oth,  1866,  Relating  to  the  Condition  of 
Affairs  in  Mexico,"  (House  of  Rep., 
39th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  73,)  which  contained  a  rather  hostile 
official  correspondence  between  the 
United  States  and  French  governments 
regarding  Dr.  Gwin's  Sonora  project, 
and  its  encouragement  by  France. 

From  this  source  are  given  the  follow- 
ing "official"  letters,  and  portions  of 
the  intercepted  correspondence  (all pri- 
vate} therein  referred  to. 


I. 


COLONEL  MEJIA  TO  THE  MEXICAN  MIN- 
ISTER. 

WASHINGTON,  July  i,  1865. 
Dear  Sir : 

I  regret  that  urgent  business  calls  me  to  New 
York.  I  will  explain  in  this  letter  the  manner  in 
which  the  papers  submitted  to  you  came  to  my 
hands. 

On  leaving  the  cily  of  Mexico,  I  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Corwin,  the  acting  charge  d'affaires  of  the  United 
States  to  take  charge  of  some  dispatches  for  the 
State  Department,  as  he  feared  his  official  corres- 
pondence had  been  tampered  with.  As  there  was  a 
probability  that  I  would  be  searched,  he  sent  his  dis- 
patches by  another  conveyance  to  Vera  Cruz,  there 
to  be  delivered  to  me..  Events  justified  this  pre- 
caution, as  I  was  arrested  on  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz, 
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my  trunks  searched,  and  all  papers  taken  from  me, 
including  my  passport  as  bearer  of  despatches  ;  the 
official  notes  were  demanded  of  me,  and  as  I  denied 
having  them,  I  was  thrown  into  prison,  allowed  to 
communicate  with  no  one.  Finding  nothing  to 
criminate  me,  after  several  days  I  was  liberated  and 
allowed  to  embark  for  Havana.  On  board  of  the 
steamer  I  received  the  dispatches  the  French  had 
been  so  anxious  to  procure. 

On  returning  my  papers,  I  received  among  them 
those  now  in  your  possession,  probably  taken  from 
some  other  traveler,  which  being  open  I  examined, 
and  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  present  to 
you. 

Before  leaving  the  city  of  Mexico  I  was  shown 
the  original  letter  from  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Ba- 
zaine,  recommending  Mr.  Gwin's  plan,  as  submitted 
to  him,  and  directing  the  Marshal  to  furnish  the 
troops  demanded  by  Mr.  Gwin.  The  object  is  to 
colonize  Sonora  and  other  frontier  States  with  vet- 
eran Confederates,  as  a  barrier  to  any  aggression  of 
the  United  States,  and  there  create  a  power  always 
hostile,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  French,  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  resist  all  attempts  against  Max- 
imilian. 

French  forces  had  already  left  Mexico  for  Sonora 
and  the  northern  frontier,  in  combination  with  Mr. 
Gwin. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ENRIQUE  A.  MEJIA. 
MATTIAS  ROMERO,  Esq., 

Minister  of  Mexico,  &c. 
A  copy  : 

IGN'O  MARISCAL, 

Secretary. 
WASHINGTON,  July  8th,  1865. 

The  intercepted  letters,  and  a  copy  of 
Colonel  Mejia's,  were  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Romero  to  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State,  with  a  communication,  of 
which  the  following  translation  appears 
in  the  President's  message  : 

MEXICAN  LEGATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA, 

WASHINGTON,  8th  of  July,  1865. 
Mr.  Secretary : 

"Through  an  accident  there  have  fallen  into  my 
hands  two  letters  from  Mr.  William  M.  Gwin,  for- 
merly Senator  of  California,  who  is  occupied  at  the 
present  time  in  carrying  into  effect  a  plan  of  coloni- 
zation in  the  frontier  States  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
which  letters  are  dated  at  the  City  of  Mexico  on 
the  i8th  of  May  last ;  and  directed,  one  to  Colonel 
John  Winthrop,  of  New  York,  in  care  of  Mr.  Royal 
Phelps,  of  the  same  city,  and  the  other  to  his  wife 
and  daughters  living  at  Paris.  On  one  leaf  of  the 
latter  is  found  another  letter  written  by  Mr.  William 


M.  Gwin,  junior,  to  his  mother,  on  the  l6th  and 
1 8th  of  said  month  of  May.  Although  Mr.  Gwin 
does  not  sign  the  letters  referred  to,  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  believing  that  they  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him  ;  the  handwriting,  the  context,  and  more 
especially  the  circumstance  that  the  son's  letter  is 
signed,  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  authenticity 
of  those  letters. 

Along  with  said  letters  there  have  come  into  my 
possession  two  more ;  one  with  the  mark  "  confi- 
dential "  on  it,  signed  by  "  Massey,"  and  directed 
to  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Wood,  of  New  York,  and  the 
other  a  correspondence  written  by  the  same  person, 
and  directed  to  the  newspaper,  "  The  Daily  News," 
of  that  city.  l?oth  are  dated  at  the  City  of  Mexico 
on  the  said  i8th  of  May. 

In  the  letter  of  which  I  enclose  you  a  copy,  and 
which  was  addressed  to  me  on  the  i<;t  instant  by 
Colonel  Don  Enrique  A.  Mejia,  of  the  Mexican 
army,  you  will  be  informed  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  letters  fell  into  his  possession.  For  what  it 
may  amount  to,  I  will  state  to  you  that  the  des- 
patches of  the  legation  of  the  United  States  in  Mex- 
ico for  the  department  over  which  you  preside,  re- 
ferred to  by  Colonel  Mejia,  I  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hunter  on  the  I4th  of  June  last. 

The  importance  of  the  documents  adverted  to  has 
induced  me  to  send  the  originals  to  your  department, 
in  order  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
may  take  such  steps  in  regard  to  them  as  it  shall 
deem  compatible  with  its  safety  and  its  interests. 
It  appears  from  them  that  Mr.  Gwin  is  formally  en- 
gaged in  carrying  into  effect  his  project  of  coloniza- 
tion ;  that,  although  he  does  not  say  so  clearly,  hav- 
ing written  with  much  distrust,  through  a  presenti- 
ment that  his  letters  might  be  intercepted,  that  pro- 
ject is  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  United  States; 
since  he  proposes  to  take  to  the  frontier  of  Mexico 
all  the  discontented  citizens  of  the  United  States 
living  in  the  South,  with  the  design  of  organizing 
them  there  under  the  protection  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  France.  It  appears  also  that  he  has,  so  far 
as  the  French  Emperor  is  concerned,  all  that  he  needs 
for  carrying  into  effect  this  undertaking,  and  that 
there  are  orders  from  said  Emperor  to  General  Ba- 
zaine,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army  in 
Mexico,  to  lend  to  Gwin  all  the  assistance  which  he 
may  need  in  the  development  of  his  plan.  The  sanc- 
tion of  Maximilian — the  puppet  whom  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  has  placed  in  Mexico  in  order  that  he 
might  seem  to  be  the  sovereign  of  the  country — 
which  was  the  only  thing  wanted  for  the  realization 
of  the  scheme,  had  not  yet  been  obtained,  but  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  obtained,  as  well  because  all  the 
supporters  of  the  usurper  considered  the  plan  re- 
ferred to  as  the  only  salvation  of  the  so-called  Em- 
pire, as  because  the  members  of  Maximilian's  cabi- 
net who  were  opposed  to  the  plan  had  left  their 
places  in  order  to  be  succeeded  by  others  who  were 
favorable  to  it,  and  more  especially  because  it  is 
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plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  ex-Archduke  of  Austria 
has  no  will  of  his  own  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico,  since, 
he  having  been  placed  in  the  country  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  and  having  been  sustained  by 
him  militarily  and  pecuniarily,  in  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  republic  occupied  by  the  invading  army, 
nothing  is  done  but  what  the  French  commanders 
decide  to  do  of  themselves,  or.  in  virtue  of  orders 
from  their  government ;  and  the  ex-Archduke  is  only 
to  keep  up  appearances,  and  during  the  course  of 
events  to  indicate  to  the  EAiperor  of  the  French 
what  may  be  proper  or  necessary  to  be  done  finally 
in  Mexico. 

All  these  important  reports  are  corroborated  in  a 
letter  from  Vera  Cruz  of  ihe  ist  of  June,  published 
in  the  "Times,"  at  New  Orleans,  a  copy  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you. 

I  have  sent  to  my  government  a  copy  of  the  en- 
closed letters,  in  order  that  on  its  part  it  may  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  frustrate  the  plans  hostile  to 
Mexico  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  en- 
deavoring to  develop  in  the  republic.  Believing  at 
the  same  time  that  such  plans  are  equally  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  I  send  you  the  original  letters,  in 
order  that  you  may  make  of  them  such  use  as  you 
may  deem  proper. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Secretary, 
to  renew  to  you  assurances  of  my  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

M.  ROMERO. 

Hon.  WILLIAM  SEWARD,  etc. 

The  letter  of  W.  M.  Gwin  Jr.  to  his 
mother,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Romero,  is 
of  a  very  private  and  confidential  nature, 
and  therefore,  not  given  here.  Besides, 
it  is  unimportant  in  this  history. 

His  father's  letter  of  same  date  (Mex- 
ico, May  i6th,  1865),  and  the  other  inter- 
cepted letters,  are  as  follows  : 

DOCTOR  GWIN  TO  HIS  WIFE  AND 
DAUGHTERS. 

My  Dearly-beloved  Wife  and  Daughters : 
The  startling  news  from  the  United 
States  has  made  the  blood  of  every 
Southern  sympathizer  run  cold  with  hoi- 
ror.  No  one  will  be  safe  in  our  native 
country.  How  I  thank  Providence  that 
I  have  cast  my  lot  elsewhere,  and  that 
very  soon  I  will  have  a  home  for  my  wife 
and  children  where  they  will  be  safe 
from  oppression,  and  where  we  have 
every  prospect  of  immediate  and  per- 
manent prosperity.  My  policy  is  on 


every  man's  lips,  as  the  only  one  that 
will  save  this  Empire.  The  Emperor 
lingers  most  unaccountably  away  from 
the  capital,  but  his  minister  having 
charge  of  this  matter  considers  it  so 
pressing  that  he  has  gone  to  him  with 
it  more  than  a  week  ago.  No  one  doubts 
that  there  will  be  an  entire  change  of 
ministry,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
when  the  Emperor  returns,  and  that  his 
entire  ministry  will  be  in  favor  of  my 
policy.  It  seems  that  he  is  effecting 
this  change  in  his  absence,  and  that  he 
remains  away  to  accomplish  it.  If  I 
dared  write  I  could  give  you  names  of 
persons  who  have  approached  me  with 
this  news,  that  would  leave  no  doubt  on 
your  minds  that  all  of  these  things  will 
happen,  and  that  very  soon.  The  delay 
is  unpleasant,  but  the  certainty  of  suc- 
cess that  will  follow  this  delay  is  a  great 
consolation,  especially  when  everything 
is  so  dark  for  us  everywhere  else.  Never 
have  a  doubt  of  my  success.  I  have  less 
now  than  ever. 

Willie  is  getting  into  heavy  business. 
They  are  proposing  to  him  to  give  him 
the  entire  control  of  the  richest  gold 
mine  in  the  world,  in  Sinaloa,  and  he  is 
one  of  three  who  asked  for  the  conces- 
sion of  all  the  railroads  in  Sonora.  He 
will  succeed  in  both  ;  and  either  of  them 
will  make  a  dozen  fortunes.  Brent  and 
his  whole  army  will  soon  be  in  Texas. 
I  will  write  more  at  large  by  British 
steamer. 

As  ever  yours  devotedly. 

(No  signature  to  this.) 
DOCTOR  GWIN  TO  COLONEL  JOHN 
WINTHROP,  IN  NEW  YORK. 

MEXICO,  May  18,  1865. 
My  Dear  Colonel : 

The  news  from  the  United  States  ap- 
pals every  one  here,  and  paralyzes  all 
business.  What  will  happen  next  is  the 
constant  inquiry.  The  Emperor's  ab- 
sence must  seem  to  persons  at  a  distance 
extraordinary,  but  it  is  now  developing 
itself  that  he  is  bringing  about  a  radical 
change  in  his  counsels,  and  there  will  be 
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an  entire  change  of  policy  on  his  re- 
turn. Three  of  the  ruling  men  in  his 
counsels  have  been  displaced  since  he 
left,  and  two  (and  they  the  most  obnox- 
ious to  my  ideas  of  government,  and 
most  opposed  to  my  project)  have  been 
sent  abroad ;  if  not  in  banishment,  at 
least  equivalent  to  it.  No  one  here 
doubts  but  Almonte  will  come  into 
power,  and  from  the  first  he  has  declared 
that  my  plan  of  colonization  is  the  only 
salvation  for  the  Empire.  The  same  sen- 
timent is  uttered  by  every  one  in  favor 
of  the  Empire.  In  fact,  if  anything  in 
the  future  can  be  certain  in  this  counr 
try,  at  an  early  day  you  will  see  a  decree 
opening  North  Mexico  to  the  enterprise 
of  the  world. 

What  a  people  we  can  assemble  there 
if  this  policy  is  adopted  !  What  a  coun- 
try it  will  be  in  a  very  few  years  !  The 
recent  startling  events,  and  the  policy  I 
have  indicated,  causes  delay  that  is  un- 
pleasant, but  no  doubt  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. I  have  never  been  so  confident  as 
at  present.  Say  to  my  good  and  highly 
valued  friend,  Mrs.  W.,  that  we  will  very 
soon  meet  again  in  the  most  delightful 
spot  on  the  globe,  and  there  will  not  be 
a  cloud  to  obscure  the  future.  She  will 
eat  her  Christmas  dinner  in  the  palace, 
to  a  certainty,  and  what  a  time  we  will 
have  !  The  day  I  leave  here  I  will  send 
an  order  to  France  for  a  large  supply  of 
the  best  wines  in  Europe,  and  they  will 
be  mellow  to  the  taste  by  Christmas. 
This  is  not  romance.  The  stern  reality 
that  confronts  every  one  of  my  senti- 
ments banishes  all  romance.  I  must 
have  realities.  The  crusades  will  be  sur- 
passed in  the  emigration  to  the  country 
of  my  future  home;  and  such  a  people 
never  moved  from  one  country  to  anoth- 
er. You  and  your  wife  are  emong  the 
very  few  that  gave  me  a  cheer  of  suc- 
cess, and  that  success  will  be  marred  if 
you  do  not  participate  in  it.  But,  like 
me,  you  must  be  patient  for  a  time  ;  it 
may  be  but  for  a  very  short  time.  I  con- 
fess I  chafe  at  every  hour's  delay,  but  I 


do  not  permit  this  to  depress  me  or 
damp  my  energies.  I  have  to  deal  in 
generalities,  for  fear  of  accidents,  but 
you  may  count  on  having  a  home  where 
you  will  not  only  be  prosperous  and 
happy,  but  honored  as  one  who,  from 
the  first,  had  faith. 

I  may  introduce  your  name  in  some 
important  concessions  that  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  success  of  my  pol- 
icy, but  you  may  rely  on  it,  if  I  do,  bene- 
fits of  no  equivocal  character  will  result 
to  you.  Every  one  with  a  particle  of 
enterprise  in  his  composition  has  his 
eyes  turned  to  the  North,  but  I  will  be 
first  on  the  ground.  I  shall  open  new 
books,  and  capitalists  near  you  had  bet- 
ter wait  coming  events  before  they  ven- 
ture their  money.  When  I  write  you  to 
come,  bring  as  many  millions  as  you 
please,  and  they  will  soon  turn  into  tens 
of  millions.  Even  the  most  skeptical 
here  now  acknowledge  that  no  such 
country  exists  on  the  earth  unoccupied. 

But  I  have  to  write  so  obscurely,  for 
fear  of  accidents,  that  you  may  not  com- 
prehend me  ;  but  have  faith  that  I  know 
what  I  am  about. 

With  best  love  to  Mrs.  W.,  I  remain 
very  truly  yours. 

(No  signature.) 

MR.  MASSEY  TO  MR.  WOOD. 
[Private.] 

MEXICO,  May  18, 1865. 
Dear  Sir : 

Just  on  enclosing  the  within  very  has- 
tily written  communication,  I  hear  of 
a  person  to  leave  in  the  morning  for 
New  York,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  send  by  him.  You  see  I 
have  been  cautious  but  positive  about 
Doctor  Gvvin.  He,  my  family,  General 
Stone,  and  two  others  mess  together ; 
they  are  all  in  my  rooms  several  times  a 
day,  or  I  or  we  in  theirs.  I  see  Mr. 
Soule  daily,  all  in  the  same  scheme,— 
Sonora,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  Du- 
rango  ;  they  have  all  they  want  f rom  the 
French  Emperor;  the  approval  of  Max- 
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imilian  is  desired.  Marshal  Bazaine 
has  certain  orders  anyhow ;  the  thing 
will  be  carried  out,  and  Gwin  will  go 
out  as  director  general,  etc.  Stone's  pro- 
ject was  distinct,  as  I  have  stated,  and 
accidental.  They  harmonize,  however, 
admirably.  I  am  distinctly  pledged,  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  to  have  any 
scheme  of  mine  carried  out  ;  I  shall  have 
them.  There  are  fortunes  in  it,  and  a 
very  peculiar  kind  of  colonization  alone 
permitted.  I  am  too  much  hurried  to 
say  more  ;*  I  must  say,  however,  that  our 
affair  is  the  largest,  the  best,  and  most 
rapid  ever  conceived  or  granted  in  any 
country.  I  dropped  a  line  to  the  Em- 
press the  other  day,  and  in  two  hours 
had  an  answer  entirely  satisfactory. 

Nothing  will  be  finished  till  the  Em- 
peror returns,  —  said  now  not  till  3d  or  4th 
next  month  ;  and  when  he  does  return, 
he  has  weighty  matters  awaiting  him, 
so  that  I  fear  a  still  longer  delay.  Hence 
I  cannot  get  through  in  time  for  the 
next  (British)  steamer  of  the  list.  Noth- 
ing is  being  finished  in  his  absence.  I 
do  trust  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  turbu- 
lent times  about  you,  you  have  seques- 
tered ample  means  for  our  project  ;  if  I 
knewothervvise  I  would  be  off  on  another 
thing.  But  with  ours,  other  "  big  things" 
follow.  I  am  sorry  you  have  not  written 
tome;  I  know  not  your  hopes  or  wishes. 
You  ought  to  have  sent  me  some  money. 
It  is  hard  to  financier  on  anything  in- 
definitely, and  I  have  concentrated  my 
whole  strength  on  our  scheme. 

I  enclose  a  letter  to  my  daughter  — 
please  mail  to  her ;  and  also,  as  I  am 
delayed  about  making  money,  I  want, 
and  particularly  request,  you  to  send  to 
her  address  a  draft  for  $200  in  gold ;  she 
needs  it ;  her  term  is  out,  and  I  have 
written  that  you  will  send  it  to  her  ; 
don't  neglect  it ;  that  is,  if  you  and  I  are 
ever  to  have  anything  in  common,  and 
your  fortune  is  secure  if  you  will  attend 
to  me  a  little.  God  knows  what  I  will 
do  about  money  if  I  don't  get  our  scheme 
through  quick. 


Have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  "News.'' 
Your  friend, 

MASSEY. 
Hon.  B.  WOOD. 

LETTER  TO  "  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS," 
IN  MR.   MASSEY'S  HAND. 
CITY  OF  MEXICO,  May  19,  1865. 

Editor  N.   Y.  Daily  Neivs : 

The  "government"  is  still  on  its  trav- 
els ;  that  is,  the  Emperor  continues  his 
recreations  about  Orizaba;  consequently, 
civil  events  make  no  progress, —  every- 
thing apparently  waiting  for  the  Empe- 
ror's return.  His  absence  had  been,  and 
is,  exceedingly  unpopular.  He  suffers 
nothing  to  be  finished  without  him,  and 
documents  and  messages  sent  to  him  are 
seemingly  shelved.  In  consequence  of 
important  news  from  France  by  the  late 
French  steamer,  great  changes  are  be- 
ing effected,  and  great  improvements 
expected.  The  loan  of  $50,000,000  is 
sufficient,  with  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try, to  "run"  the  government  for  two 
years,  within  which  time  it  is  at  leisure 
to  "  consolidate  "  itself.  The  vote  in  the 
French  Chambers,  to  continue  French 
troops  in  Mexico,  was  unexpectedly 
large  in  its  favor,  and  guarantees  French 
protection  of  government  stability  here. 

Of  course,  letter- writers  from  Havana 
and  Mexico  will  have  heralded  the  return 
of  Doctor  Gwin  from  Paris  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  All  manner  of  things  will 
doubtless  be  written.  Those  who  know 
the  gallant  and  noble  ex-senator  know 
that  he  knows  how  to  keep  his  own  coun- 
sels. My  next  letter  may  tell  your  read- 
ers as  many  particulars  as  they  are 
interested  in.  For  the  present  I  may 
only  say  that  the  Doctor  is  not  a  man  to 
fail.  He  comes  back  in  the  best  of 
health  and  spirits.  All  misunderstand- 
ings have  been  cleared  up.  All  talk  of 
the  Doctor  being  made  duke,  viceroy,  or 
anything  of  the  kind  is  all  stuff  ;  it  never 
entered  the  brain  of  anybody  but  scrib- 
blers. The  Doctor  has  a  higher,  nobler 
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ambition  than  that  kind  of  nonsense 
smacks  of.  That  he  is  in  process  of  full 
success  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt. 
Soon  a  domain  as  large  as  France,  and 
composed  of  four  of  Mexico's  richest 
States,  will  be  open  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful species  of  immigration  ever  known, 
—  all  to  become  and  remain  a  part  of  the" 
empire  of  Mexico.  Soon  after  the  Em7 
peror's  return  I  will  be  in  a  position  to 
tell  your  readers  more.  Those  who  are 
tired  of  revolutions,  and  of  mobocracies, 
and  political  corruptions,  may  look  for- 
ward with  hope. 

By  an  accidental  coincidence  General 
Charles  P.  Stone  got  upon  the  same 
steamer  at  Havana  upon  which  Doctor 
Gwin  had  taken  passage  for  Mexico.  I 
would  scarcely  allude  to  it,  were  it  not 
that  the  letter-writers  will  probably  in- 
dulge in  a  variety  of  speculations.  Gen- 
eral Stone  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of 
Sonora  in  1859,  under  the  celebrated 
Jecker  contract.  Some  of  Jecker'sclaims 
having  lately  been  audited  by  the  impe- 
rial government,  General  Stone  came  on 
to  see  about  his  own  interests.  He  came 
with  a  practical  experience,  too, —  of  in- 
finite importance  in  the  near  develop- 
ment of  Sonora.  His  purposes  and  plans 
in  relation  thereto  were  totally  indepen- 
dent of  and  disconnected  with  the  larger 
enterprise  of  Doctor  Gwin  ;  yet  each  will 
materially  assist  the  other.  Within  a 
very  few  weeks  I  am  sanguine  that  all 
will  be  in  process  of  successful  accom- 
plishment. Till  I  write  again  your  read- 
ers must  wait,  and  take  anything  said  in 
other  journals,  with  a  very  large  "grain 
of  salt."  .... 

Thetragic  events  in  the  United  States 
are,  of  course,  the  almost  universal  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  It  might  possibly 
come  under  the  head  of  "news,"  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  comments  in  the  high- 
est circles.  But  you  must  pardon  my 
refraining,  because  they  would  be  de- 
nounced as  "  Copperhead  "  representa- 
tions. And  the  events  have  been  too 
thick  and  fast  for  a  proper  reference  to 


them  in  a  brief  letter.  From  the  stand 
taken  by  Andy  Johnson  and  his  Attor- 
ney General  and  Secretary  of  War,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  their  hands 
too  full  for  years  to  come  to  permit  his 
talk  about  the  "  Monroe  doctrine  "  to  be 
any  more  than  talk.  Such  vindictive- 
ness  in  conquerors  was  never  before  seen 
in  the  world's  history,  and  that  it  will 
bring  the  destruction  of  its  authors  is 
written  in  the  book  of  destiny.  Either 
to  "restore"  or  to  "subjugate"  is  the 
dream  of  an  inebriate,  under  the  policy 
shadowed  forth.  The  carriage  of  the 
remains  of  Lincoln  through  the  cities  of 
the  country,  the  uses  made  of  that  dis- 
play in  exasperating  the  lowest  passions 
of  humanity,  has  afforded  scandal  of  the 
American  name  all  over  the  world  too 
glaring  for  remark. 

Yours  truly, 

JOURNALIST. 

FROM  THE  "  NEW   YORK  WORLD  "  OF 

JUNE  19,  1865. 
EMIGRATION  TO  MEXICO. 
The  minister  of  public  works  at  Mex- 
ico also  publishes  a  notice  that  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  Doctor  Thomas 
C.  Massey,  has  been  allowed  to  establish 
agencies  for  emigration  to  Mexico,  as  a 
private  enterprise  solely,   with   no   re- 
sponsibility incurred  by  the  government 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

The  clipping  from  the  New  Orleans 
Times,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Romero,  which 
he  transmits  to  the  Secretary,  and  the 
President  in  turn  to  Congress,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

FROM  VERA  CRUZ,  JUNE  i. — CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

THE  "NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES." 
The  Emperor  is  still  on  his  travels,  stuffing  birds 
and  shooting  deer,  while  the  Empress  is  at  a  stand- 
still awaiting  his  return  to  the  capital.  The  last  news 
from  the  interior  is  of  a  serious  nature.  Count  Pot- 
tier  has  been  defeated  by  the  Liberals  in  the  State  of 
Michoacan,  the  Count  wounded  and  his  troops  badly 
beaten,  though  he,  of  course,  claims  a  victory,  only 
retreating  for  want  of  water,  when  he  says  in  the  first 
part  of  the  report  ihat  the  fight  occurred  by  a  lake 
and  during  two  hours'  rain. 
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Everywhere  in  the  country  the  people  seem  to  be 
rising  against  the  French.  The  only  part  of  the 
country  really  held  by  the  imperialists  is  the  envir- 
ons of  the  capital  and  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz. 

In  the  capital  things  continue  the  same  as  ever ; 
there  is  no  accord  between  the  French  commander 
and  the  imperial  government.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  recuperate  the  finances  of  the  country,  though 
the  news  by  the  last  steamer  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  great  project  of  the  imperial  loan  lottery  will 
meet  with  success.  If  an  individual  tried  to  raise 
the  wind  by  such  means,  he  would  be  indicted  for 
swindling.  .  .  . 

The  Confederates  still  continue  to  flock  to  Mexico. 
There  is  no  doubt  Doctor  Gwin  will  get  his  project 
through.  It  only  awaits  the  signature  of  Maximilian 
to  become  a  law.  He  goes  out  as  director  general 
of  emigration  for  the  States  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
Durango,  and  Tamaulipns,  with  extraordinary  pow- 
ers, and  eight  thousand  French  troops  to  back  him. 
The  emigration  is  to  be  strictly  Southern,  or  Con- 
federate. Ten  thousand  Confederates  are  to  be 
armed  and  paid  by  the  empire,  but  kept  in  the  above- 
mentioned  States  as  protection  to  the  emigrants. 
Strategical  points  are  to  be  fortified  and  garrisoned 
on  the  frontier.  Doctor  Gwin'sson  has  applied  for  and 
will  get  an  exclusive  privilege  for  all  the  railroads 
in  Sonora.  The  Southerners  are  elate,  and  golden 
visions  float  before  them.  The  latest  news  from  the 
States  has  caused  a  panic,  and  every  mail  is  anxious- 
ly expected.  The  Yankee  invasion  they  consider  as 
certain,  but  hug  to  themselves  the  idea  that  France, 
Austria,  and  Belgium,  will  not  allow  the  United 
States  to  invade  the  Empire. 

It  seems  that  Colonel  Henry  Mejia,  of  theLiberal 
party,  lately  went  to  Mexico  under  a  safeguard  to 
attend  to  some  valuable  property  he  had  inherited, 
and  while  in  the  city  invented  a  rifle,  of  which  much 
was  spoken.  It  is  said  to  shoot  accurately  sixty  times 
in  a  minute.  Finding  it  difficult  to  construct  it  in 
Mexico,  he  decided  going  to  the  United  States.  By 
accident,  in  the  same  stage,  there  was  Mr.  Bay,  ex- 
governor  of  Mexico,  also  of  the  Liberal  party.  Two 
prominent  liberals  going  to  the  States  looked  so 
much  like  conspiracy  that  on  their  arrival  at  Vera 
Cruz  both  were  arrested  and  put  in  dungeons,  their 
trunks  broken  open  and  papers  seized.  Unfortun- 
ately for  Colonel  Mejia,  he  had  some  dispatches 
for  the  State  Department  at  Washington,  and  also 
a  model  of  his  rifle,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  in- 
fernal machine.  The  dispatches  were  opened  and 
the  rifle  seized.  As  both  these  gentlemen  had  safe 
conducts,  and  really  nothing  could  be  proved  against 
them,  and  such  imprisonments  were  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  provisional  statute,  they  were  re- 
leased after  eight  days'  close  confinement.  These 
arrests  caused  intense  excitement,  and  the  fears  of 
an  entente  induced,  no  doubt,  their  prompt  release. 

The  rottenness  of  the  Empire  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion.    The  lavish  expenditures  of  Maximilian  have 


no  check,  and  nothing  is  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  If  Maximilian  lasts  two  years,  the  debt  of 
Mexico  would  be  increased  $300,000,000.  The  roads 
are  impassable  in  the  rainy  season.  There  is  no 
security  anywhere,  no  order,  no  system.  The  French 
loudly  complain.  They  say  something  is  due  to 
France,  which  me  ans  that  they  are  tired  of  the  Aus- 
trian, and  want  Mexico  for  themselves  ;  that  if  they 
must  fight  the  United  States,  the  prize  must  be  for 
them.  As  for  fighting  the  Americans,  40,000  French 
can  easily  rout  an  army  of  100  ooo  Yankees.  French 
vanity  can  admit  no  equality,  as  they  say,  one  shot, 
then  a  charge,  and  the  poor  Americans  will  be 
spitted  on  French  bayonets.  The  Confederates  ser- 
iously proclaim  that  they  only  can  save  the  empire 
by  the  emigration  of  Southerners,  who  will  rally 
by  thousands  at  the  call  of  Gwin,  and  raise  an  im- 
passable bulwark  against  American  aggression. 
This  is  seriously  believed  and  circulated  by  the 
French  commander-in-chief. 

Mr.  Seward  promptly  referred  the  cor- 
respondence to  Mr.  Bigelow,  United 
States  Minister  in  Paris,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 

WASHINGTON,  July  13,  1865. 
Sir : 

I  give  you  a  copy  of  three  intercepted  letters  which 
have  been  submitted  to  this  department :  one  letter, 
dated  Mexico,  i6th  May,  1865,  addressed  by  Wil- 
liam M.  Gwin  (supposed  to  be  junior)  to  his  mother, 
followed  by  another  letter  on  the  same  sheet,  with- 
out date,  in  the  handwriting  of  William  M.  Gwin, 
senior,  well  known  to  this  department,  addressed  to 
his  wife  and  'daughter.  The  sheet  referred  to  is  di- 
rected to  Mrs.  W7illiam  M.  Gwin,  No.  55  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  Paris,  and  is  enclosed  in  another  en- 
velope addressed  to  Messrs.  Van  den  Broeck  &  Com- 
pany, Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Paris.  Another 
letter,  also  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Gwin,  dated  Mexico,  l8th  May,  1865,  is 
addressed  to  "  My  Dear  Colonel."  It  is  contained 
in  an  open  envelope,  and  addressed  to  Colonel  John 
Winthrop.  That  envelope  is  contained  in  another 
to  Royal  Phelps,  Esquire,  No.  22  East  Sixteenth 
street,  New  York,  United  States  of  America.  A 
third  letter,  dated  at  Mexico  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1865,  addressed  to  Honorable  B  Wood,  and  signed 
Massey,  enclosing  a  communication  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  YorkZ>a?7j/  News,  dated  at  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, igth  of  May,  1865,  upon  the  subject  of  Mexican 
affairs. 

1st.  They  show  that  Doctor  William  M.  Gwin  and 
his  family  are  disloyal. 

2nd.  That  they  are  engaged  in  obtaining  from 
Maximilian,  titular  Emperor  in  Mexico,  grants  of 
mineral  lands  in  the  States  of  that  republic  adjoining 
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tin-   I' nil  cil  Slates,  and  tli:\l   I  loctor  ( I  will  is  to  lie  tin: 
.  hid  diiectini'.  agent  ill  working  these  niiiu-s. 

,;<!.  That  a  large  aCCCUion  ol  capitalists  and  emi- 
grants into  those  Stales  from  tin-  rebels  against  the 
United  Slates  is  expected. 

4th.  That  they  assure  (lie  said  Maximilian  and  I  he 
Fmpcror  of  l''ranee  tli.il.  theii  contemplated  proceed- 
ings tend  to  jiioinotc  Maximilian's  sneeess. 

5th.  That  they  regard  their  enterprise  ;xs  injurious 
lo  the  United  S: 

oth.    Thai  they  claim  to  have  the  p.itmnagc  of  the 
roi  "I  I  lie  French,   with  assurances  of  military 
aid. 

I  have  to  request  thai  you  submit  a  copy  of  this 
intercepted  col  respondcucc  to  Mr.  DroilVIl  de 
l,lm\s.  \ 'on  will  IranUly  inloini  him  (hat  the  sym- 
pathies ol  I  lu-  American  people  are  already  consid- 
erably excited  in  lavor  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
and  that  they  are  disposed  lo  regard  with  impatience 
the  continued  intervention  of  France  in  that  coun- 
try. That  any  favor  shown  lo  the  proceedings  of 
I  ),ictor  ( Iwin  by  the  titular  Fmperor  of  Mexico  or 
Impenal  I  ;o\ei  nmcnl  of  Fiance,  with  refer- 
ence to  those  agents,  will  lend  greatly  to  inciease 
the  popular  impalienre,  bocattie  il  will  be  icgardcd, 
perhaps  justly,  as  inipoi  I  ing  dangers  to,  or  at  least 
as  a  menace  against,  the  Uniled  Stales. 

It  is  proper,  also,  that  Mr.  Drouyn  de  l.huys  shall 
In-  inli nmed  that  il  we  could  believe  thai  tin-  state- 
ments thus  made  by  these  speculators  aie  true,  it 
would  necessarily  seem  to  the  President  that  the 
Kmpcror  ol  Fiance  \\  as  proceeding  in  his  \\  ar  against 
Mexico  in  a  course  materially  differing  from  that  of 
neutrality  in  regard  to  the  political  institutions  of 
that  country,  of  which  he  assured  the  United  Slates 
when  the  war  was  begun.  The  President,  on  the 
contrary,  confidently  and  sinceielv  expects,  in  some 
form,  an  assurance  that  all  the  pret  ences  of  Doctor 
i ! «in  and  his  associates  arc  destitute  of  any  sanction 
from  the  Fmpeior  of  France.  1  do  not  enlarge  on 
this  subject,  because  the  French  (  iovernmenl  need 
not  be  informed  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  u-gaid  to  Mexico.  Nor  can 
Accessary  to  say,  that  alter  having  expelled  in- 
surgents from  our  own  borders,  the  United  States 
Government  coxild  not  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
their  re  organi/ation  as  martial  or  political  enemies 
on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Rio  i  Ir.mde 

I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  offer  such  freqxient  sug- 
gestions of  prudence  for  the  consideration  of  the  Em- 
peror's Government,  but  the  course  of  events  creates 
the  necessity,  and  good  faith  prescribes  the  duty. 

L  am,  Sir,  your  obedieat  servant. 

Wni  i  AM  H.  SEWARD. 

JOHN  lih;i  i  (>\v,  Esq.,  etc. 

Mr.  Bigelow  obeyed  these  instructions, 
in  a  letter  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
dated  August  i,  1865. 


His  communication  was  answered  by 
one,  o!'  which  the  following  translation 
is  given  in  the  President's  message: — 


Sir : 


PA  KIS,  August  7,  1865. 


1  have  received  the  letiei  which  yon  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  address  lo  me,  dated  August  1st. 
In  it  you  mention  to  me  some  plans  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Mexico,  deemed  lo  have  been  conceived  with 
intentions  hostile  to  the  govci  mnciit  of  the  United 
States,  and  you  desiie  to  know  if  it  is  due  that  the 
cmpeior  Maximilian  and  France  lend  their  support 
to  these  undertakings. 

\\e  shall  al\\ays  be  ready,  sir,  to  respond  frankly 
to  demands  for  explanations  coming  (o  us  from  an 
allied  nation  when  they  ate  inspired  by  a  concilia- 
tory spirit,  presented  in  an  amicable  |..ne,  and  based 
upon  authentic  documents  01  positive  facts.  l!u(  I 
must  add  that  the  Kmperor  is  lesolved  to  reject  all 
interpclatioiis  which  may  come  to  us  in  a  commina- 
tory  tone  about  vague  allegation*,  and  based  upon 
documents  of  a  dubious  characlei. 

You  will  understand,  sir,  that  it  is  not  for  me  to 
enlighten  you  concerning  the  speculations  of  such 
or  such  pei  son  who  has  emigrated  to  Mexico  ;  but 
what  I  know  of  the  intentions  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment ena  hies  me  to  say  to  you  thai  it  proposes 
to  let  the  emigrants  from  the  Southern  States  enter 
upon  its  territory  only  individually,  and  without 
arms.  They  will  receive  such  help  as  humanity  re- 
cpiiies,  but  will  be  immediately  dispersed  through 
the  provinces  of  the  Fmpire,  and  bound  to  abstain 
in  their  conduct  from  everything  which  might 
awaken  the  just  susceptibility  of  neighboring  na- 
tions. 1  have,  moreover,  reason  to  believe  that 
these  dispositions  of  Emperor  Maximilian  are  by 
this  time  as  well  known  to  the  cabinet  at  Washing- 
ton as  I  hey  arc  to  US. 

As  for  Krance,  she  has  on  several  occasions,  sir, 
and  with  entire  frankness,  stated  her  resolution  to 
observe,  in  all  the  internal  ipiestions  which  may 
agitate  or  divide  the  Union,  an  impartial  and  scru- 
pulous neutrality.  We  have  nothing  to  offer  as  a 
pledge  of  our  intentions  but  our  word,  but  we  deem 
the  word  of  Krance  a  guarantee  which  will  satisfy 
any  friendly  power,  as  we  ourselves  are  satisfied 
with  the  word  pledged  to  us  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, to  remain  strictly  neutral  with  regard  to  af- 
fairs in  Mexico.  1  take  pleasure  in  recalling  here, 
sir,  the  assurances  which  I  had  the  satislaction  to 
receive  from  you  on  that  subject,  especially  in  your 
letter  of  the  I2th  of  June  last,  and  which  1  have 
staled  in  my  answer,  dated  the  ijth. 

The  Emperor  trxists  with  confidence  to  the  senti- 
ments of  which  you  were  the  interpreter,  and  al- 
though certain  manifestations  may  seem  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  these  declarations,  his  Majesty  does 
not  hesitate  to  rely  always  on  the  honorableness  ot 
the  American  people. 
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Accept  assurances  of  the  high  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  very  humble 
and  very  obedient  servant, 

DROUVN   DK  I.IIUYS. 
Monsieur  BIGKI.OW, 

Minister  of  the  United  States,  &c.,  Paris. 

MR.  IIICKI.OW  TO  MR.  SKVVARD. 

I.K.ilATlON   OK  Til  K    t  fNITED  S  I 

1'  \i;is,  August  10,  1865. 


I  hive  the  honor  to  tr.msmit  herewith  copies  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  me  to  his  excellency  the  Minister 
of  Korean  Affairs,  on  the  1st  instant,  and  of  his  reply, 
in  reference  to  the  schemes  of  L)r.  Gwin  and  his 
associates  in  Mexico,  referred  to  in  your  despatch 
No.  195. 

The  sensitiveness  betrayed  by  his  excellency  upon 
this  subject  has  determined  m;  to  defer  any  re- 
joinder until  I  have  had  time  to  hear  from  you.  For 
that  period,  at  least,  silence  will  be  the  most  effect- 
ive rejoinder. 

I  am  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 
JOHN  r,i<;i<:i.o\v. 

Hon.  \VII.I.IA\I  II.  SKWAKD, 
Secretary  of  State. 

MR.  SKAVARH  T<>  MR.  HICKI.OW. 


I  >KI'.\KTMKNT  OK  S TATK, 

WASHINGTON,  August  24,  1865. 


Sir  : 


Your  despatch  of  August  10,  No.  157,  has  been 
received.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  correspondence 
between  yourself  and  Mr.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  alleged  schemes  of  Dr.  Gwin  and  his 
associates  in  Mexico. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  information  which 
was  received  from  that  country  while  that  corres- 
pondence was  going  on,  and  which  information 
seems  to  be  authentic,  induces  the  belief  that  the 
speculations  referred  to  have  altogether  faile'!.  ( 
observe  with  still  more  pleasure  that  Mr.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  in  the  communication  which  he  addressed 
to  you  of  the  7th  of  August,  authorized  us  to  expert 
that  those  schemes  and  speculations,  so  far  as  they 
were  hostile  to  the  United  States,  would  be  disap- 
proved by  the  authorities  acting  in  Mexico  under  the 
direction  of,  or  in  cooperation  with,  t  he  Emperor  of 
France.  It  is  perceived  with  regret,  that  either  in 
substance  or  in  manner  the  representation  which 
you  addressed  to  Mr.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  which 
elicited  his  communication,  before  referred  to,  in 
reply,  was  regarded  by  Mr.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  as  ex- 
ceptionable. It  becomes  proper  for  me,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  say  that  your  representation  was 
made  in  conformity  with  instructions  given  you  by 
this  department,  and  that  on  reviewing  these  in- 


structions we  are  not  able  lo  discover  any  ground 
for  criticism.  They  were  given  under  the  belief  that 
a  seasonable  attention  to  the  reports  and  rumors  that: 
were  in  circulation  in  regard  to  schemes  of  Dr.  (iwin 
and  other  r_-l).-l  emis;arie.s  in  M  -vico  w  is  necessary, 
to  prevent  difficulties  and  to  allay  apprehensions, 
the  indulgence  of  which  was  prejudicial  to  a  good 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
France  The  President  is  gratified  with  the  renewed 
assurance  which  Mr.  Drouyn  de  l.huys  has  iMven  us 
of  the  Kmperor's  resolution  to  observe  an  impartial 
and  scrupulous  neutrality  upon  all  internal  questions 
which  may  agitate  or  divide  the  United  States. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

\Yn.u  \\i  II.  SKWARD. 

JOHN  P>H;KI.OW,  Ksq.,  i\c  , 
Paris. 

NOTK  TO  APPKNDIX. 

By  reference  to  the  dates  of  the  fore- 
going correspondence  between  the  Mex- 
ican Minister  in  Washington,  Secretary 
of  State  Seward,  and  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  it  will  be  seen 
how  important  a  part  telegraphy  plays 
in  diplomacy. 

Doctor  Gwin  (as  shown  by  his  letter 
to  Napoleon)  had  abandoned  his  project 
prior  to  July  ist,  1865. 

Mr.  Romero's  letter  to  Mr.  Seward  is 
dated  Washington,  July  8th,  and  Mr. 
Seward's  to  Mr.  Higelow,  July  I3th. 
The  reply  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  dated  J'aris,  August 
;th. 

It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  had 
telegraphic  communication  existed  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States 
then,  as  now,  this  correspondence  would 
never  have  occurred. 

The  French  Government,  by  August 
7th,  six  weeks  after  its  occurrence,  must 
have  learned  of  Doctor  Gwin's  abandon- 
ment of  his  project,  which  will  account 
for  the  bold  tone  of  its  answer  to  Mr. 
Seward's  communication. 


X. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  COMPILER. 
The  compiler  of  the  foregoing  papers 
believes  that  any  one  who  reads  them 
impartially,  will  see  the  injustice  of  the 
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charge  so  often  made  against  Dr.  Gwin, 
that  his  Mexican  project  was  intended 
as  a  menace  against  the  United  States 
Government,  and  that  his  Sonora  colony 
was  to  be  a  refuge,  principally,  for 
"  Southern  Rebels." 

It  was  simply  a  grand  scheme  on  his 
part  to  restore  his  fortune,  which  had  been 
greatly  shattered  by  the  Civil  War.  It 
is  constantly  repeated  in  the  foregoing 
papers  that  he  invited  colonists  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  wanted  them  of 
sturdy  material. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
Dr.  Gwin  was  in  a  very  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing position.  A  Southern  man 
by  birth,  his  social  and  personal  affilia- 
tions had  been  principally  with  South- 
erners, although  for  twelve  years  he  had 
represented  a  Northern  State  (Califor- 
nia) in  the  Senate.  He  owned  a  large 
plantation  and  many  slaves  in  Missis- 
sippi, and  much  valuable  property  in 
California.  After  a  short  visit  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  summer  of  1861,  he  was 
arrested  as  a  "suspect,"  by  order  of 
General  Sumner,  while  returning  East  by 
steamer,  and  on  his  arrival  in  New  York 
was  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette  for  some 
weeks.  After  his  release  he  went  South 
and  spent  some  months,  visiting  rela- 
tives and  friends,  and  arranging  busi- 
ness matters  connected  with  his  large 
interests  in  Mississippi. 

Sailing  from  Wilmington  in  the  fa- 
mous blockade  runner,  R.  E.  Lee,  (hot- 
ly pursued  by  a  Federal  cruiser)  he 
made  his  way  safely  to  Paris  and  joined 
his  family. 

Active  in  mind  and  body,  (although 
58  years  of  age,)  he  chafed  at  the  idle 
life  of  the  French  capital,  which  led  him 
to  conceive  and  embark  in  this  Mexican 
enterprise. 

It  has  never  been  known  outside  of 
Doctor  Gwin's  family  that  the  Duke  de 
Morny  (half  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon)  was  the  first  person  to  whom 
he  disclosed  his  project.  De  Morny  was 
President  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  a  man 


of  brilliant  parts,  and  the  greatest  power 
in  France.  The  Emperor  leaned  upon 
him,  and  his  influence  was  paramount 
in  all  things. 

There  was  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy 
between  De  Morny  arid  Doctor  Gwin. 
They  possessed  many  similar  traits  of 
character  ;  both  were  men  of  strong  per- 
sonality and  bold  imagination,  and  their 
formal  intercourse  soon  ripened  into  a 
cordial  friendship.  De  Morny  was  one 
of  the  most  daring  speculators  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  one  of  its  ablest  statesmen. 
He  was  fascinated  by  the  picture  painted 
by  Doctor  Gwin,  and  had  faith  in  his 
success.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should 
be  a  "  silent  partner  "  in  the  enterprise, 
and  furnish  all  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  development  of  mines,  construction 
of  railways,  and  inauguration  of  steam- 
ship lines,  after  the  successful  founda- 
tion of  the  Sonora  colony.  He  urged 
the  project  upon  the  Emperor,  for  he 
felt  that  if  the  plan  were  carried  out  it 
would  not  only  enormously  enrich  him- 
self, but  that  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  new  colony  would  in  a  measure  re- 
imburse France  for  the  cost  of  the  Mex- 
ican expedition.  Napoleon  became  im- 
bued with  the  enthusiasm  of  De  Morny, 
heartily  entered  into  the  colonization 
project,  and  remained  its  steadfast  friend 
to  the  last. 

Upon  Dr.  Gwin's  return  to  Paris  the 
following  winter  (1865)  from  Mexico,  he 
found  De  Morny  desperately  ill,  and 
upon  what  proved  to  be  his  death-bed. 
He  sent  Dr.  Gwin  a  message  saying 
"  he  would  see  him  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  just  as  soon  as  his  physi- 
cian would  allow  him  to  see  anyone." 
But  that  time  never  arrived,  for  not 
many  days  afterwards  he  passed  away. 

By  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Morny 
Doctor  Gwin  lost  a  powerful  ally.  He 
did  not  lose  heart  or  hope,  however,  but 
returned  to  Mexico  and  pursued  his 
project  to  the  end,  as  heretofore  related, 
with  unabated  energy. 

Upon  its  failure,  as  indicated   in  his 
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letter  to  Napoleon,  he  left  the  City  of 
Mexico  early  in  July,  1865,  and  spent 
several  weeks  in  Monterey.  From  that 
city  he  traveled  into  Texas,  which  he 
did  not  reach  for  some  weeks  after  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  journey.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  was  arrested  by  or- 
der of  the  President  (Johnson)  taken 
under  guard  to  New  Orleans,  and  im- 
prisoned in  Fort  Jackson  (garrisoned  on 
account  of  its  unhealthy  location  by  a 
negro  regiment),  where  he  was  confined 
for  nearly  eight  months  before  his  re- 
lease on  "  parole." 


No  charges  were  preferred  against 
Dr.  Gvvin  upon  his  first  arrest,  in  1861, 
or  the  second,  in  1865,  and  no  reasons 
ever  communicated  to  him,  upon  either 
occasion,  for  his  arrest  or  release. 

Dr.  Gwin  always  believed  that  his  long 
incarceration  in  Fort  Jackson  was  to 
prevent  any  further  attempt  (which  he 
never  contemplated)  to  revive  his  Sonora 
project. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  released  as  soon  as  all 
hope  of  Maximilian's  efforts. to  found  an 
empire  in  Mexico  seemed  extinct. 

EvanJ.  Col  email. 


TWO   ADVENTURERS. 


IT  is  twenty  years  since  I  saw  them, 
but  they  may  yet  live.  In  person  they 
were  the  greatest  contrast  imaginable. 
Stein,  the  German,  was  an  insignificant 
little  man,  about  five  feet  four,  with  pale 
yellow  hair  and  beard,  blue  glasses,  an 
unassuming,  retiring  air  and  suggested 
a  German  scientist,  Brock,  the  Eng- 
lishman, was  six  feet  two,  magnificently 
made,  had  lost  one  arm,  and  looked  at 
men  like  a  lion. 

They  were  fast  friends  and  had  rooms 
together  in  the  English  reservation, 
where  Stein's  Chinese  wife  waited  on 
them.  Stein  took  me  there  one  day, 
and  the  little  yellow  woman  brought  us 
tea,  limping  about  awkwardly  on  her 
cramped  feet.  Brock  addressed  her  im- 
periously, as  he  would  a  servant,  but 
Stein  did  not  seem  to  resent  it.  I  sup- 
pose the  littje  woman  was  not  much  but 
a  servant ;  native  women  are  not,  out 
there. 

I  got  their  history  chiefly  from  Stein, 
though  the  missionary  told  me  part  of 
At.  I  met  him  first  at  the  missionary's, 


and  heard  him  preach  a  sermon  in  Chi- 
nese in  the  chapel.  The  missionary  said 
he  preached  very  well,  and  that  he  spoke 
the  Soochow  dialect  excellently.  He 
certainly  appeared  very  much  in  earnest. 
He  was  a  candidate  at  this  time  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry. 

It  was  one  day  when  we  were  going 
up  to  the  arsenal  in  a  sampan,  that  I  got 
most  of  the  story.  People  are  inclined 
to  be  confidential  with  me,  for  I  am  a 
good  listener  and  deferential. 

It  was  a  soft  September  day,  the  yel- 
low current  was  strong,  and  our  sculler 
had  to  work  vigorously.  We  sat  in  the 
house  in  comfortable  bamboo  chairs,  the 
red  earthen  teapot  within  easy  reach. 
Stein's  ex-Chinese  servant,  a  fine  look- 
ing young  fellow,  poured  out  a  tiny  cup- 
ful frequently  ;  Stein  occasionally.  I 
never  cared  much  about  tea. 

"  It  was  in  1860,"  said  Stein,  "  that  I 
joined  Ward."  Stein  spoke  English  ad- 
mirably and  with  very  little  accent.  "  I 
was  second  mate  of  the  Elbe  then,  I  had 
been  pretty  well  educated  at  home  in 
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Prussia,  but  always  had  a  taste  for  ad- 
venture, and  ran  off  to  sea  when  sixteen. 
I  have  not  seen  any  of  my  people  since." 

He  was  silent  a  few  moments  and 
seemed  to  be  reflecting.  Then  he  went 
on : — 

"There  were  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  us  who  enlisted  as  officers  in 
Ward's  force,  that  crushed  the  Taeping 
rebellion.  There  were  four  years  of 
fighting  and  only  three  of  us  got  through, 
Brock,  myself,  and  another  man,  Dubois, 
a  Frenchman.  He  has  drifted  off  some- 
where out  of  my  knowledge.  You  see, 
we  had  to  go  sometimes  twenty  yards  in 
front  or  the  cursed  Chinamen  would  n't 
follow  us,  so  they  picked  us  off  like  hell." 
Then  he  coughed  a  little,  and  looked 
embarrassed  a  moment.  He  seemed  to 
forget  the  missionary  language  occasion- 
ally when  he  was  telling  his  war  experi- 
ences. 

"  I  suppose  we  were  rather  a  hard  lot," 
said  he,  and  his  straw-colored  mustache 
twisted  curiously.  "  Men  from  every 
European  country  and  some  Asiatics, — 
mostly  Europeans  however.  It  would 
have  been  a  strange  collection  of  tales, 
if  each  man  could  have  told  the  story  of 
his  life."  He  looked  out  thoughtfully 
through  his  blue  glasses,  over  the  paddy 
fields  and  the  far  stretching  plains. 
"They  lie  about  here  and  farther,"  said 
he,  waving  his  hand  toward  the  west. 

"Ward  had  a  hard  time  to  hold  them 
in  at  first.  They  had  a  great  contempt 
for  the  natives,  rebel  or  faithful,  and  be- 
lieved that  they  alone  could  drive  the 
Taepings  from  the  Himalayas  if  they 
wanted. 

"As  soon  as  the  force  got  its  arms, 
before  it  was  half  drilled,  they  insisted 
on  'going  for'  the  Taepings,  who  then 
lay  not  far  from  here.  Their  stockades 
were  just  yonder.  Ward  tried  to  stop 
them,  but  it  was  no  use, — go  they  would. 
They  didn't  care,  they  said,  whether 
their  men  went,  with  them  or  not.  But 
the  men  went  and  Ward  also,  much 
against  his  will.  The  men  straggled 


about  finely,  for  they  did  n't  half  under- 
stand orders  yet,  and  did  not  know  how 
to  handle  their  new  guns.  Well,  they 
were  finely  whipped  ;  two  of  the  officers 
were  killed  and  five  wounded.  After 
that  they  were  more  amenable  to  disci- 
pline, and  Ward  made  a  fine  force  of 
them. 

"They  called  us  the  '  Ever  Victorious 
Army,'  and  in  fact  we  were  not  beaten 
often,  though  there  were  never  more 
than  4,000  men  in  the  force,  and  we  fre- 
quently had  three  or  four  times  as  many 
Taepings  against  us.  After  the  first  fight 
or  two  they  would  not  meet  us  in  the 
field,  and  we  had  to  attack  the  cities. 
They  were  walled,  you  know,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  in  China, —  ten  thou- 
sand I  Ve  been  told.  But  the  walls  are 
made  of  sun-dried  brick,  and  it  did  not 
take  us  long  to  make  a  breach  with  our 
artillery,— two  or-  three  hours  only, — 
then  we  would  storm  and  loot. 

"That  was  the  understanding,  you 
know.  Ward  paid  the  government  a 
certain  sum  agreed  on  for  the  right  to 
loot  each  city." 

"  Was  there  much  blood  shed  ?  " 

"Well,  no, —  not  unless  our  men  had 
been  angered  by  unusual  resistance. 
Then  they  were  apt  to  kill  a  good  many  ; 
and  as  the  Taepings  carried  off  the  wo- 
men when  they  felt  inclined,  of  course 
our  men  retaliated.  It  was  n't  quite  civ- 
ilized warfare  ;  one  would  hardly  expect 
that  out  here." 

It  was  astonishing  how  the  cynical 
tone  of  the  soldier  of  fortune  put  the 
missionary  in  the  background,  as  his 
recollections  took  him  back  to  the  old 
times,  and  yet  not  so  astonishing,  either. 

"It  was  after  the  battle  of  Ouinsan 
that  I  got  my  servant,"  saidhe,  nodding 
at  the  young  Chinaman  with  us.  "  We 
had  taken  a  good  many  prisoners,  and  I 
was  detailed  to  look  after  them.  I  came 
up  in  my  sedan  chair,  and  was  giving 
orders  about  their  disposal,  when  a  rag- 
ged boy  of  twelve  or  thereabouts  burst 
out  of  their  ranks,  rushed  up  to  my  chair, 
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fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged  me  not  to 
kill  him.  '  I  'm  an  only  son/  said  he  ; 
'  and  my  parents  will  have  no  one  to  care 
for  them  when  they  are  dead.'  The  foun- 
dation of  the  Chinese  religion  lies  in  the 
sacrifices  for  the  dead,  which  furnish 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  to  the  departed 
spirits.  These  sacrifices  must  be  of- 
fered by  the  eldest  son,  as  the  priest  of 
the  family. 

"  I  told  him  I  had  no  intention  of  kill- 
ing him,  and  bade  him  be  off.  But  he 
clung  to  the  chair,  crying  that  the  Tae- 
pings  often  killed  their  prisoners,  and 
he  was  told  the  Imperialists  always  did, 
and  he  begged  that  he  might  stay  with 
me.  I  saw  that  he  had  a  bright  face, 
and  let  him  follow  my  chair. 

"  He  stuck  close  to  me  till  I  got  back 
to  quarters,  where  my  wife  saw  him,  and 
as  I  needed  a  boy,  suggested  that  I 
should  take  him  to  wait  on  me.  He  has 
been  with  me  ever  since, —  nine  years 
now, —  thoroughly  faithful  and  honest. 
I  have  often  left  considerable  sums  of 
money  where  he  could  get  at  them,  but 
I  never  knew  him  to  take  a  cash." 

"  You  were  with  Gordon  ? " 

"Yes.  I  stayed  with  the  Ever  Vic- 
torious till  it  disbanded.  We  never  liked 
Gordon  as  well  as  Ward,  and  he  did  n't 
like  us, —  the  officers,  I  mean.  He  was 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  stopped  the 
looting,  and  that  made  the  soldiers 
grumble,  and  mutiny,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter. I  never  had  any  trouble  with  Gor- 
don, and  was  with  him  to  the  end  ;  but 
I  think  he  never  gave  Ward  the  credit 
that  belonged  to  him  as  the  organizer  of 
the  force.  In  fact,  he  looked  down  on 
him  as  a  filibuster ;  yet  I  don't  know 
that  he  was  himself  much  better.  He 
did  n't  care  for  money,  certainly,  and  he 
was  a  good  leader.  But  he  liked  fighting 
and  power." 

"  What  position  did  you  hold  ? " 

"  I  began  as  a  drummer,  and  ended  as 
lieutenant-colonel.  The  government 
also  made  me  a  mandarin  of  the  third 
rank,—  there  are  eight  ranks,  you  know, 


—  and  besides  my  pay,  which  was  three 
hundred  taels  a  month,  gave  me  three 
thousand  taels  as  a  present  when  I  left 
the  service  ;  but  that  is  gone." 

He  did  not  tell  me  how,  but  the  mis- 
sionary intimated  to  me  that  he  had  in- 
vested it  in  smuggling  opium  ;  ran  one 
cargo  through  successfully,  reinvested 
principal  and  profits  in  another,  which 
was  seized  and  confiscated  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  then,  having  lost  every- 
thing, he  turned  his  attention  to  the  min- 
istry. The  missionary  thought  he  was 
a  repentant  man,  and  very  much  in  ear- 
nest ;  and  no  doubt  he  was  ;  he  always 
had  been  earnest. 

By  this  time  we  were  at  the  arsenal, 
and  after  looking  about  a  bit  at  the 
pleasant,  roomy  college,  the  great  gun 
foundry,  and  the  gunboats,  we  started 
back.  As  we  were  floating  lazily  down 
I  asked  Stein  how  it  was  that  his  friend 
Brock  had  gone  over  to  the  Taepings. 

"Well,  Brock  expected  to  be  made 
commander  of  the  Ever  Victorious  after 
Burgevine  had  been  relieved  for  knock- 
ing down  the  Chinese  treasurer  at 
Shanghai,  and  telling  his  soldiers  to  help 
themselves  to  the  40,000  taels  of  back 
pay  that  was  their  due.  Brock  stood 
next  to  Burgevine  in  rank,  and  when 
Gordon  got  the  appointment,  he  said  he 
would  n't  stand  it ;  that  he  could  do  bet- 
ter with  the  Taepings.  They  were  very 
glad  to  get  him,  and  made  him  a  Wang, 
or  King ;  he  was  of  great  use  to  them. 
But  the  Taepings  had  to  give  way  grad- 
ually before  Gordon's  superior  arms  and 
strategy. 

"  Hung-tsue-shun,  you  know,  the  chief 
of  the  Taepings,  was  a  sort  of  Christian. 
He  had  read  a  part  of  the  Bible  in  trans- 
lation, and  claimed  that  he  had  another 
revelation,  and  was  himself  a  son  of 
heaven.  He  kept  Saturday  very  strictly 
as  the  Sabbath,  and  that  was  one  cause 
of  his  ruin.  For  Ward,  and  Gordon,  too, 
for 'that  matter,  would  attack  on  that 
day,  and  so  take  the  Taepings  at  disad- 
vantage. 
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"  When  the  other  Wangs  surrendered 
at  Soochou,  Brock  feared  the  result,  and 
got  away.  The  Imperialist  general, 
Chung,  had  promised  the  Wangs  their 
lives ;  but  the  Futai  cut  off  their  heads 
just  the  same.  Gordon  was  extremely 
angry,  and  would  have  shot  the  Futai  if 
he  could  have  got  at  him,  though  he 
made  it  up  with  him  afterwards. 

"  Brock  had  command  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  at  one  time,  and  held  out 
even  after  Hung,  the  great  Peace  Em- 
peror, hanged  himself  at  the  surrender 
of  Nanking,  his  capital.  Brock  soon  dis- 
appeared from  knowledge,  and  we  all 
supposed  him  dead,  till  to  our  astonish- 
ment, two  years  later,  I  heard  he  was  in 


Hong-Kong.  TheTaeping  sympathizers 
had  protected  him.  He  had  adopted  the 
Chinese  dress,  and  after  wandering 
about  all  this  time  and  having  many 
narrow  escapes,  he  had  made  his  way 
through  the  center  and  south  of  China 
till  he  came  out  at  Hong-Kong.  Since 
then  he  has  lived  with  me  here  in  the 
foreign  reservation." 

There  was  to  me  a  singular  attraction 
in  these  bare  outlines  of  Brock's  story ; 
but  .1  never  had  any  opportunity  of  get- 
ting details  from  Brock  himself.  He  was 
not  much  inclined  to  talk,  and  I  stood 
rather  in  awe  of  him.  So  I  fear  his 
strange  adventures  in  the  heart  of  China 
are  lost  to  history. 

Herbert  Miller. 


A   WINTER   NIGHT. 

A  FLAT  black  sky  shuts  in  upon  the  earth 

The  fierce  blind  winds,  that  wander  to  and  fro, 
As  did  the  Cyclops  whom  Ulysses'  blow 
Struck  into  darkness.     Stealthy  creep  they  forth 
Through  chaos,  as  before  the  world  had  birth, 

Groping  their  way  with  steps  unsure  and  slow. 
And  moans  of  pain,  and  vengeful  mutterings  low. 
And  now,  with  sudden  shrieks  of  helpless  wrath, 
They  rush  across  the  uplands  dead  with  snow; 
The  shrouded  skeleton  trees^  they  trample  down, 

And  stooping,  grasp  with  mighty  straining  hands 
The  fallen  massy  whiteness, — as  they  go, 
Fling  it  abroad  —  and  so,  with  sob  and  groan 

Rage  onward  through  the  winter-ridden  lands. 

Neith  Boyce. 
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DOWN  THE  YUKON. 


IN  the  summer  of  1887  much  had  been 
written  about  the  Yukon  country  ;  white 
men  had  been  in  there  trading  for  many 
years,  and  gold  mining  carried  on  for 
five  or  six ;  and  a  good  map  had  been 
published  in  1884.  Yet  I  found  it  hard 
to  get  any  exact  information  before  start- 
ing for  that  far-off  land;  as  most  people 
would  say,  "a  tough  country," -— "bad 
Indians," — and  shake  their  heads. 

There  were  also  the  vaguest  ideas  re- 
garding the  gold  finds  on  the  Lewis, 
Stewart,  and  Forty-Mile  Creek.  A  good 
deal  of  excitement  was  caused  last  winter 
by  the  report  that  Williams,  who  unfor- 
tunately died  from  the  hardships  he 
met  on  the  journey  from  Stewart  River 
to  Chilcoot,  was  the  bearer  of  some  very 
startling  news  from  the  gold  fields.  Be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  at  Chil- 
coot a  couple  of  days  after  he  was  packed 
in  from  the  divide,  he  said  that  he  had 
some  intelligence  of  importance  to  give 
to  Mr.  McOuesten.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  find  out,  what  he  wished 
could  only  have  been  to  tell  him  that 
coarse  gold  had  been  struck  on  Forty- 
Mile  Creek,  and  to  advise  him  as  to 
the  amount  of  provisions  it  would  be 
really  necessary  to  fetch  into  the  coun- 
try. Of  course,  as  Stewart  River  dig- 
gings had  been  already  almost  played 
out,  and  nothing  else  had  turned  up, 
it  would  not  have  been  worth  while 
for  any  trader  to  risk  getting  a  large 
stock  of  food  into  the  country,  had  not 
gold  been  struck  on  Forty-Mile.  Most 
of  the  miners  would  have  left,  for  thfc 
country  is  not  one  to  go  pleasuring  in, 
and  the  expenses  of  living  are  necessa- 
rily high. 

Again,  as  to  the  mode  and  best  time 
for  making  a  start,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
trustworthy  information.  I  was  assured 
that  the  ice  would  be  out  of  the  lakes 


between  the  i5th  and  25th  of  May; 
whereas  experience  showed  that  a  month 
later  would  be  nearer  the  truth  ;  in  point 
of  fact,  we  did  not  get  through  the  ice 
on  Lake  Le  Barge  until  the  2Oth  of  June. 
Reports  about  the  amount  of  game 
and  facilities  for  getting  it  were  also 
vague  and  untrustworthy.  Fish,  again, 
were  represented  to  be  wonderfully  plen- 
ty,—  indeed,  one  had  only  to  throw  in 
a  small  net  just  before  meal  time,  and 
then  choose  the  best  of  the  catch  for 
cooking. 

All  this  loose  kind  of  information  is  not 
only  misleading, but  may  be  dangerous.  I 
am  therefore  tempted  to  publish  an  ac- 
count, although  I  fear  a  somewhat  dis- 
jointed and  imperfect  one,  of  a  journey 
I  made  in  the  summer  of  1887,  getting 
into  the  country  by  way  of  Chilcoot  and 
leaving  by  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This 
country  was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  last 
chance  for  placer  mines,  for  those  of 
Caribou,  Granite  Creek,  Stickeen,  and 
Cassiar,  were  almost  if  not  quite  worked 
out ;  and  it  is  doubtful,  on  account  of 
climatic  severity,  whether,  should  other 
mines  be  discDvere.d  further  north,  they 
could  be  worked. 

In  my  account  of  this  journey,  which 
I  shall  give  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a  diary,  some  of  the  hardships  of  travel 
in  a  rough,  cold  country  may  seem  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
light  of  what  is  really  a  severe  journey, 
for  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  lead  anyone 
into  undertaking  it  that  has  not  both 
sufficient  means  and  much  physical 
strength  and  endurance.  Once  in  the 
country,  one  has  to  depend  on  himself 
alone ;  and  the  getting  in,  as  I  shall 
show,  is  a  far  simpler  matter  than  the 
getting  out. 

Now  as  to  getting  into  the  Yukon 
country  there  are  several  ways,  but  the 
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easiest  two  are  by  the  Chilcoot  route, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  second,  though  easy,  is  slow  and 
somewhat   expensive.     You   leave  San 
Francisco  by  the  Alaska  Fur  Company's 
boat,  St.   Paul,  in  May;   arrive  at  St. 
Michaels  the  next  month,  then  go  up 
river  by  one  of  the  small  steamers,  and 
arrive  at   Forty-Mile  Creek,  about  the 
20th  of  July.     You  will  then  have  to  lay 
in  your  store  of  provisions,  either  build 
or  buy  a  suitable  river  boat,  and  pole 
and  track  up  the  creek ;  prospect,  or  buy 
a  claim  ;  get  in  two  months'  work  ;  then 
prepare  for  the  winter.  Of  course,  going 
out  the  same  year  is  not  advisable  ;  you 
would  have  gone  to  great  expense  in 
getting  in  for  nothing,  perhaps,  having 
had  so  little  time  to  work.    Moreover,  as 
yet  there  is  no  regular  means  of  getting 
out  by  the  mouth  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
St.  Michaels  is  not  a  place  of  call  for 
sealers  and  whalers.     A  United  States 
revenue  cutter  usually  calls  at  St.  Mi- 
chaels in  the  fall  on  her  way  south,  and 
has  taken  off  men  who  had  no  other 
means  of  getting  away,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  the  agent  there  that  there  was 
no  accommodation  or  sufficient  food  for 
them  during  the  winter;  but  this  is  a 
kind  of  off-chance, —  the  cutter  is,  I  be- 
lieve, supposed  only  to  relieve  distressed 
and  shipwrecked  whalers, —  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  too  trusting  miner  to  be 
left  to  cool  his  heels  and  stomach  for 
nine  months,  or  until  the  next  steamer 
from  San  Francisco  arrives.    And  if  you 
go  up  stream  from  Forty-Mile  Creek, 
you  have  before  you  a  tough  journey  of 
some  seven  hundred  miles,  against  a 
current  running  four  or   five  miles  an 
hour ;  and  ought  to  leave  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  August,  so  as  to  get  over 
the  divide  before  bad  weather  sets  in.    I 
hear  of    men   making  the  journey   in 
twenty-eight  days  ;  but  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that,  for  other  than  very  expert 
travelers,   thirty-five   days'   good   work 
would   be   nearer  the   mark.     I    would 
therefore  advise  a  miner,  in  order  to  give 


the  country  a  fair  chance,  to  come  in 
prepared  to  stay  for  a  couple  of  seasons, 
and  to  have  means,  say  $300  or  $400,  to 
keep  him  over  the  first  winter,  in  case  he 
should  not  make  his  grub  stake  to  com- 
mence with. 

The  Chilcoot  route  is  perhaps  the  best, 
although  rough  ;  yet  it  is  the  cheapest, 
and  a  man  can  get  down  to  the  diggings 
in  good  time.  He  can  cross  the  divide 
in  February  or  March,  and  travel  down 
the  lakes  and  river  on  the  ice  as  far  as 
he  thinks  fit,  packing  his  stuff  by  sleigh  ; 
and  then  he  may  build  his  boat  and  fin- 
ish the  journey.  Or,  if  not  in  a  hurry, 
he  may  cross  the  divide  about  the  last 
of  April,  and  get  over  Lindeman  on  ice, 
build  his  boat  on  Payen's  Portage  at  his 
leisure,  and  go  down  with  the  ice.  While 
traveling  over  the  ice  he  must  look  out 
for  air  holes.  The  ice  may  be  four  or 
five  feet  thick,  and  everything  apparent- 
ly safe,  when  suddenly  the  sleigh  and 
contents  go  plump  through,  destroying 
the  cargo  and  risking  life. 

He  must  not  delay  crossing  the  di- 
vide after  the  last  of  April,  as  the  ice  in 
the  canon  leading  from  the  summit  to 
Lake  Lindeman  begins  to  break  up  soon 
after  that,  when  the  travel  is  of  the 
roughest  kind  imaginable ;  should  it  be 
inconvenient  to  cross  at  this  time,  it 
would  then  be  much  better  to  wait  until 
the  snow  is  off,  and  travel  by  the  sum- 
mer trail.  There  are,  however,  objec- 
tions all  round  ;  in  the  winter  time  men 
have  had  to  lie  at  Sheep  Camp,  a  short 
distance  this  side  of  Summit,  for  a  long 
time,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross 
the  divide,  the  passage  of  which  at 
times,  owing  to  wind,  mist,  and  gener- 
ally blizzardy  weather,  is  not  possible ; 
'in  the  summer  the  trail  is  not  so  direct, 
and  the  stuff  has  to  be  packed  on  the 
back  a  long  distance,  over  a  pretty  rough 
road.  Taking  one  thing  with  another, 
perhaps  the  end  of  March  would  be  about 
as  good  as  any  time  to  cross,  and  then 
proceed  along  the  lakes  by  sleigh  to  a 
suitable  place  for  building  boats.  , 
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We  built  ours  on  Payen  Portage  (be- 
tween Lindeman  and  Bennet),  but  could 
not  make  a  start  from  there  until  the 
I4th  of  June.  Even  then  we  were  de- 
layed by  ice  at  several  points. 

Timber  is  somewhat  scarce  on  the 
Portage.  A  good  deal  close  by  has  been 
cut  down,  and  much  destroyed  by  fire. 
Still,  enough  can  be  got  to  build  boats, 
without  going  very  far.  The  kind  of 
craft  that  are  useful  for  going  down 
stream  are  of  no  value  for  coming  up. 
For  that  reason  many  prefer  rough  rafts 
with  a  platform,  which  it  is  little  trouble 
to  put  together.  A  raft  is,  however, 
unmanageable,  and  hard  to  get  off  if 
firmly  gounded  on  a  bar.  I  think  that 
good  rough  boats  are  the  best  means  of 
conveyance,  made  with  plenty  of  beam 
for  light  draft  and  to  carry  cargo  well. 
A  sail  can  be  improvised  out  of  a  tent  or 
fly.  Time  would  be  saved  —  and  some 
of  the  mosquitoes,  at  least,  avoided  —  if 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  to  do 
a  little  of  the  cooking  on  board  the  boat, 
which  drifts  swiftly  down  the  stream  all 
the  time.  This,  however,  can  only  be 
done  on  a  raft  or  large  boat,  and  with  a 
small  party. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  time  the 
wind  is  almost  always  blowing  from  the 
southeast, —  that  is,  down  the  lakes, — 
strong  and  sometimes  a  little  squally. 
There  is  frequently  a  very  strong  wind, 
with  a  sea  on,  at  Windy  Arm,  a  point 
immediately  after  the  narrows  that  lead 
from  Lake  Bennet  into  Takko.  Here 
one  ought  to  be  careful  with  a  heavily 
loaded  boat. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  here  to  re- 
fer to  the  size  of  the  party  most  con- 
venient for  this  country.  I  think  from 
three  to  five  about  the  thing  ;  probably 
three  is  the  best  number.  In  a  larger 
party  there  are  many  drawbacks.  For 
example,  it  is  one  man's  work  and  hard 
work,  too,  to  cook  for  a  large  party. 
Should  a  few  fish  be  caught  or  a  few 
birds  shot,  they  go  nowhere  among  a 
big  crowd.  Then  there  are  always  too 


many  different  opinions  :  large  parties 
always  split  up,  and  then  there  is  always 
some  trouble  about  the  tools  and  mining 
appliances,  which  cannot  always  be  di- 
vided. For  those  reasons  a  small,  well 
assorted  party,  particularly,  if  possible, 
men  who  have  been  previously  acquaint- 
ed, is  more  likely  to  make  a  success  than 
a  big  crowd.  I  am  also  of  opinion,  from 
experience,  that  a  careful  method  of  pro- 
ceeding—  no  overwork,  no  rushing  one 
time  and  idling  the  next,  but  a  steady 
application  to  the  business  in  hand  —  is 
an  important  element  of  success  to  either 
the  explorer  or  miner  ;  with  good  food 
and  clothing,  plenty  of  rest  and  shelter, 
no  rashness  or  foolhardiness,  and  above 
all  no  making  the  work  harder  than  it 
really  is.  Many  young  men  seem  to  de- 
light in  disdaining  precautions.  They 
like  to  run  chances  and  do  the  tough. 
How  many  cases  of  snow  blindness, 
scurvy,  or  black-leg,  and  loss  of  cargo  or 
life,  may  be  attributable  to  these  causes  I 
Every  inch  of  this  country  requires  to 
be  traversed  with  care. 

I  also  think  that  in  the  eagerness  to 
get  on,  many  places  have  not  been  pros- 
pected that  would  pay  to  work, —  a  thing 
certainly  likely  enough,  when  your  boat 
goes  rushing  down  stream  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day.  It 
is  almost  a  trouble  to  stop,  and  many  a 
likely  spot  is  passed  in  a  moment  before 
a  resolution  is  reached  whether  to  stop 
and  prospect  or  not.  Our  party,  nine  in 
number,  left  Victoria  on  the  2ist  of 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  on  the  Olympian,  and  arrived  at 
Juneau  on  the  24th.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  about  our  sea  voyage,  which 
was  however  a  rapid  one,  and  nothing 
particular  may  be  said  about  Juneau,  ex- 
cept that  we  had  one  fine  day  during 
our  stay  of  ten  days  there. 

There  were  several  parties  there  out- 
fitting for  the  Yukon,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  want  of  information  regarding 
the  advisability  of  taking  sleighs  along. 
I  remember  looking  at  a  picture  sign 
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over  a  store,  representing  a  miner  trav- 
ersing what  seemed  to  me  the  direct 
route  to  the  North  Pole,  his  rifle  slung, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  dragging  an  enor- 
mous load  on  his  sleigh.  I  felt  thankful 
at  the  time  in  my  blissful  ignorance  that 
our  journey  was  to  be  made  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  there  would  be  none  of 
that  amusement  for  us,  — no  frozen  re- 
gions to  traverse.  A  few  days,  however, 
taught  us  otherwise ;  for  very  shortly 
after  we  were  harnessed  up  ourselves, 
and  toiling  over  the  ice  and  snow  like 
the  veriest  Arctic  dogs. 

At  this  time  there  seemed  to  be  quite 
a  stir  in  Juneau,  —  the  outfitting  stores 
busy,  and  some  buildings  going  up. 
There  were  several  parties  who  intended 
to  prospect  for  ledges  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  during  the  summer.  These 
were  making  their  preparations  for  a 
start. 

Douglass  Island  and  the  Treadwell 
mines  are  so  well  know  as  not  to  require 
much  comment.  Their  total  product 
was  about  $67,000  per  month  ;  the  mine 
was  worked  night  and  day.  I  was  told 
that  it  was  bought  at  one  time  for  $500. 
If  so,  it  was  rather  a  good  investment. 

Our  next  move  after  laying  in  our 
stock  of  provisions,  (to  which  subject,  an 
important  one,  I  shall  refer  later  on,) 
was  to  reach  Chilcoot,  distant  about  one 
hundred  miles.  There  were  a  couple  of 
odd-looking  steam  launches  .plying  at 
uncertain  intervals  between  Juneau  and 
Chilcoot,  for  the  transport  of  miners 
and  their  stores.  The  fare  charged  was 
ten  dollars.  As  our  party  was  a  large 
one,  and  the  accommodation  in  these 
" steamships"  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
limited,  we  hired  a  large  open  boat,  with 
two  men,  for  sixty-four  dollars. 

We  stowed  away  our  grub,  etc.,  and 
made  a  start  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  May.  The  weather,  wonderful  to  re- 
late, was  fine,  dry  and  sunny.  As  there 
was  little  wind  on  this  trip,  we  rowed 
most  of  the  way,  and  camped  in  the 
evenings  on  the  beach. 


During  the  passage  through  the  Lynn 
Canal  the  weather  was  calm  and  dry,  sun- 
ny and  clear,  and  at  midday  warm,  with 
cold,  frosty  nights.  The  scenery  was 
grand,  —  fantastic  snow-capped  moun- 
tains on  either  side,  bright  blue  sky 
above,  and  smooth  sea.  A  few  miles 
make  a  most  wonderful  change  of  cli- 
mate here,  from  the  continual  rain  of 
Juneau  to  what  I  have  described. 

We  passed  Chilcoot  Mission  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  6th,  saw  the  United 
States  gunboat  Pinto  anchored  there, — 
and  soon  entered  the  river.  The  chan- 
nel is  very  tortuous,  and  you  keep  to  the 
right, —  following,  that  is,  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  We  got  up  to  within  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  rancheria,  un- 
loaded, and  packed  our  stuff  up  to  the 
village,  where  we  camped  close  to  Hea- 
ly's  store.  Farther  up  the  village  is 
another  store, — Dickinson's. 

Chilcoot  is  on  a  nice  dry  site, —  a  large 
sandy  flat,  covered  with  grass  and  small 
trees,  running  back  from  the  edge  of  the 
river  to  the  hilly  country  at  the  back. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  Indians 
here  during  the  summer  months.  They 
winter  at  the  Mission.  They  do  all  the 
packing  into  the  Yukon  country,  and 
jealously  keep  out  the  Stick  Indians, 
whose  country  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  divide. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Indians 
would  only  pack  to  the  Summit,  for 
which  the  price  was  ten  dollars  per  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  chief,  who  was 
not  a  favorite  with  either  white  men  or 
Indians,  tried  to  bounce  new-comers  into 
paying  him  double  price  for  his  own 
pack,  twenty-five  pounds.  In  some  cases 
he  was  successful. 

The  weather  here  was  delightful, — 
clear,  dry,  and  sunny  ;  and  it  seemed  al- 
most impossible  to  conceive  that  a  day's 
walk  farther  on  would  carry  you  into  a 
country  where  there  was  nothing  but  ice 
and  snow. 

Having  arranged  about  the  packing, 
and  given  the  Indians  pieces  of  paper 
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with  the  amount  marked  on,  we  broke 
up  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  Qth  of 
May,  amidst  a  scene  of  clatter  and  con- 
fusion, the  Indians  scrambling  for  the 
packs  and  suiting  them  to  their  individ-, 
ual  capacities.  Seven  of  us  went  on 
ahead,  leaving  the  other  two  to  see  the 
Indians  well  under  way.  We  carried 
with  us  our  tents,  blankets,  and  cooking 
outfit,  with  present-use  provisions. 

The  trail  led  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  was  pretty  good  for  a  short 
distance ;  then  along  the  river  bottom. 
Sometimes  the  route  crossed  stretches 
of  pathless  sand,  then  there  would  be  a 
little  beaten  trail,  and  then  a  bit  over 
rough  bowlders.  The  stream  was  crossed 
about  five  times.  About  four  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
canon,  where  we  found  another  party 
camped.  Although  the  weather  was  dry 
and  hot,  yet  we  found  here  ice  on  the 
edges  of  the  stream  and  snow  in  patches. 

Next  day,  May  loth,  we  proceeded 
through  the  canon,  seven  of  the  party 
carrying  packs  of  about  fifty  pounds, 
which  contained  our  blankets,  provisions, 
cooking  utensils,  etc.  At  first  starting 
there  is  a  steep  climb  of  about  a  mile 
or  so  over  a  ridge,  and  then  the  trail 
leads  over  rocks,  stumps,  swamps,  mud- 
holes,  then  snow,  ice,  and  bowlders,  until 
the  end  of  the  canon,  where  the  timber 
ends,  and  where  we  camped  on  a  rocky 
point  on  the  side  of  the  stream. 

Next  day,  at  five  in  the  morning,  we 
went  on.  The  Indians,  with  their  packs, 
had  overtaken  us  at  this  point.  The 
way  led  over  a  sharp  ascent  of  snow. 
The  crust  was  firm,  but  the  walking  was 
slow  and  difficult.  After  about  three 
miles  the  ascent  became  steeper,  and  the 
sides  of  the  pass  narrowed  together. 
About  a  half  mile  from  the  summit  the 
ascent  became  very  steep,  progress  pain- 
ful, and  frequent  rests  necessary.  We 
had  to  dig  our  toes  and  staves  into  the 
crust,  and  indeed,  sometimes  to  crawl 
on  all-fours,  to  prevent  returning  in 
Chilcoot  direction  with  considerable  ce- 
lerity. Several  of  the  party  were  glad 


to  transfer  their  loads  to  the  Indians,— 
paying  them  well,  and  glad  to  do  so. 
The  Indians  showed  wonderful  endur- 
ance. One  man,  Skookum  Jim,  toiled 
along  with  over  one  hundred  pounds  on 
his  back,  and  his  squaw,  a  slight  looking 
woman,  had  about  fifty  pounds. 

At  length  the  summit  was  reached, — 
a  dreary  waste  of  snow,  swept  by  a  cold, 
piercing  wind  and  mist.  After  the  some- 
what rapid  change  from  the  warmer  re- 
gions below,  and  heated  as  we  were  from 
the  climb,  we  were  rapidly  chilled 
through.  Moisture  was  condensed  and 
frozen  on  our  beards,  and  those  who  had 
mits  were  glad  to  use  them.  Fortunate- 
ly there  was  a  big  hole  in  the  snow-bank, 
which  we  scooped  out  a  bit  and  made 
into  a  kind  of  snow-house,  into  which  we 
were  glad  to  crawl  for  protection  against 
the  cold  and  bitter  wind.  We  needed  it 
to  warm  our  fingers  enough  to  get  out 
money  to  pay  the  Indians,  who  now  be- 
gan to  straggle  in  and  present  their 
checks.  We  paid  them  their  well  earned 
money,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  getting 
away  homewards  from  that  inhospitable 
spot. 

Here  lay  the  frozen  remains  of  the 
last  dog  that  was  left  with  Williams 
when  he  reached  this  pountain  pass  in 
a  starved,  frozen,  and  dying  condition. 
His  dog  remained  at  the  spot,  faithful 
to  the  last,  arid  was  frozen  to  death  at 
his  post,  guarding  the  mail  bag.  Wil- 
liams was  packed  into  Chilcoot,  with 
great  risk  and  exertion,  by  the  Indian 
who  accompanied  him,  and  another  In- 
dian whom  they  met.  There  he  lived 
two  days. 

On  looking  over  our  stores,  we  found 
that  some  four  hundred  pounds  of  flour 
had  been,  by  some  error,  left  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canon, —  a  grave  loss. 

We  now  found  that,  without  sleighs, 
farther  progress  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Fortunately  we  found  two  sleighs 
on  the  summit,  and  took  the  liberty  of 
borrowing  them.  'It  was  a  serious  lib- 
erty to  take,  but  we  were  sure  to  be  able 
to  return  them  in  a  couple  of  days.  In 
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deed,  we  saw  no  other  course  open.  We 
loaded  up  the  sleighs,  therefore,  and  pro- 
ceeded down  the  descent  for  about  five 
hundred  yards,  when  we  came  to  a  point 
where  there  was  a  sudden  very  steep 
drop,  down  which  it  was  impossible  even 
to  lower  the  sleighs.  So  we  placed  them 
on  the  brink,  and  giving  them  as  good  a 
direction  as  possible,  let  them  go  and 
take  their  chance.  Away  they  went,  and 
the  momentum  carried  them  about  a 
half-mile  into  the  plain  below.  We  then 
descended,unloadedthe  sleighs,  dragged 
them  up  again  to  the  summit,  loaded  up, 
and  repeated  the  process,  until  we  got 
all  our  cargo  down. 

We  then  loaded  the  sleighs  with  the 
tents,  cooking  outfit,  etc.,  and  some  pro- 
visions. Cacheing  the  remainder  and 
covering  them  up  with  the  fly,  we  went 
on  slowly  with  our  load  over  a  most 
dreary  waste  of  frozen  plain,  surrounded 
in  the  distance  with  snowy  mountains. 
We  had  before  us  now  some  eight  or 
ten  miles,  before  reaching  timber  to 
camp  in. 

For  a  couple  of  miles  the  travel  was 
not  bad,  although  the  snow  was  very 
deep  and  the  crust  soft,  and  the  sleighs 
consequently  sank  a  good  deal  at  times. 
At  last  we  reachedthe  descending  canon, 
where  the  snowdrifts  became  heavier. 
Here  the  traveling  became  very  bad. 
There  were  deep  snow-banks,  and  the 
ice  on  the  water  (for  our  way  led  over  a 
small  lake  and  along  the  course  of  a 
stream  flowing  down  canon)  was  rotten, 
so  that  the  sleigh  frequently  broke 
through  or  overturned,  and  we  sank  our- 
selves, sometimes  to  the  middle,  in 
slushy  ice  and  snow. 

We  wearily  struggled  along  until 
nightfall,  and  then,  having  reached  tim- 
ber, we  camped  in  the  snow  at  a  point 
about  two  miles  from  the  first  lake, 
Lindeman.  Our  camp  consisted  of.brush 
thrown  on  the  crust  of  snow,  which  was 
about  ten  feet  deep  in  places,  so  build- 
ing a  fire,  getting  water,  and  cooking 
were  done  with  considerable  difficulty. 


Next  day,  at  four  in  the  morning,  six 
of  the  party  started  back  with  the  sleighs 
to  Summit,  to  fetch  more  of  the  stuff 
from  our  cache.  The  other  three  were 
•employed  moving  camp  a  mile  farther 
on,  and  mending  the  trail,  which  was  now 
becoming  very  bad.  The  same  trouble 
in  travel  was  repeated,—  continually 
breaking  through  the  crust,  building  up 
the  trail,  and  at  one  time  two  of  us  tum- 
bled right  into  a  deep  pool  of  ice-water, 
to  vary  the  monotony  a  bit.  Thus  work 
continued  until  nightfall,  when  we 
camped  as  before,  on  the  snow. 

Next  day  three  men  started  back  to 
Summit  after  the  stuff  still  left  there, 
and  the  others  mended  the  trail.  All 
were  suffering  badly  from  the  effects  of 
labor  and  hardship,  and  the  midday  glare 
of  sun  on  the  snow.  Two  of  the  party 
were  snow-blind.  On  this  day  two  white 
men  passed  our  camp,  going  out.  One 
of  them  was  named  Leslie.  They  came 
over  the  ice  on  foot  from  Stewart  River, 
and  reported  serious  trouble  with  the 
Indians  there,  and  starvation  times. 
Their  account  was  that  two  or  three 
white  men  and  five  Indians  had  been 
shot  at  Harper's  Post,  Stewart  River, 
by  Indians  who  were  in  a  starving  con- 
dition, and  had  been  refused  provisions 
by  white  men.  This  story,  which  we 
afterwards  found  to  be  without  founda- 
tion, deterred  several  parties  from  com- 
ing into  the  country.  Some  even  turned 
back  after  they  had  started.  On  May 
14,  the  next  day,  two  men  started  back 
to  look  after  the  missing  four  hundred 
pounds  of  flour,  and  two  went  down  to 
the  lake  with  small  boats.  Three  of  us 
were  now  snow-blind.  The  two  men  re- 
turned with  three  hundred  pounds  of  the 
flour. 

It  had  turned  soft  weather  in  the 
meantime,  and  the  trail  had  become  very 
bad.  The  rain  continued  on  the  i5th, 
with  high  wind,  and  it  was  heavy  work 
moving  our  stuff,  tents,  etc.,  to  a  point 
about  a  half-mile  down  the  lake,  where 
we  camped  on  a  rocky  bluff.  The  trail 
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was  very  bad,  and  the  men  sinking 
through  the  crust  at  almost  every  step 
up  to  the  hips  ;  and  it  took  our  greatest 
efforts  to  move  the  sleighs  along  the 
trail,  which  was  all  the  time  becoming 
worse. 

The  i6th  we  spent  in  camp  resting. 
Therewas  a  strongsoutheast  wind,  thaw- 
ing the  ice  on  lake,  which  was  three  or 
four  feet  thick,  with  air  holes  at  some 
places.  This  Lake  Lindeman,  is  about 
six  miles  long  and  one  and  one-half  miles 
wide.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  high,  rocky 
mountains,  bare  above,  with  a  little  bal- 
sam and  spruce  below  and  along  the 
edges. 

The  night  was  cold,  windy,  with  a  hard 
frost,  and  the  i/th  proved  fine  and  bright. 
The  surrounding  snowy  mountains  were 
dazzling  in  the  midday  sun.  The  i8th 
also  was  a  bright,  sunny  day.  In  the 
evening  of  that  day,  when  there  had  been 
sufficient  frost  to  put  a  crust  on  the  ice, 
we  moved  our  stuff  to  the  end  of  the 
lake.  This  took  up  from  about  eleven 
at  night  to  six  in  the  morning  and  was 
a  heavy  drag.  Our  loads  were  large,  and 
the  sleighs,  being  of  rough  make,  ran 
very  hard.  At  the  end  of  our  journey 
across,  our  clothes  were  quite  saturated 
with  perspiration.  It  began  to  freeze 
stiff  on  us.  It  was  necessary  to  chop 
wood,  make  a  fire,  undress,  and  get  on 
dry  clothes.  We  camped  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake. 

A  stream  runs  out  of  this  lake  into  the 
next,  Lake  Bennett,  and  later  in  the  sea- 
son boats  can  enter  and  run  down  to  a 
point  a  few  hundred  yards  down,  where 
the  cargo  should  be  taken  out,  and  the 
boats  dropped  down  by  line  alongtheright 
hand  bank.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  stream  was  frozen  up,  so  we  portaged 
our  cargo  across  for  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile,  and  camped  on  the  edge  of  a 
small  slough  close  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Bennett.  The  portage  here  is  called 
Payen  Portage. 

On  the  2Oth  of  May  we  began  cutting 
timber  for  boat  building.  The  best  of 


the  timber  had  been  weeded  out,  and 
forest  fires  had  destroyed  much.  The 
weather  was  cloudy  and  rainy,  with 
strong  southeasterly  wind,  and  the  ice 
and  snow  were  disappearing  very  slowly. 
The  ice  on  the  lake  was  thick  and  strong 
generally,  but  dangerous  to  travel  over 
on  account  of  occasional  air  holes.  A 
short  time  before  this  a  party  were  trav- 
eling at  a  great  rate  down  the  lake  on  a 
sleigh  helped  by  a  sail  they  rigged  out, 
when  suddenly  they  went  into  an  air 
hole.  They  lost  most  of  their  cargo  and 
saved  their  lives  with  difficulty. 

From  this  date  to  the  end  of  the  month 
we  were  employed  in  sawing  lumber  and 
building  boats.  The  weather  was  gen- 
erally fine  during  day,  cold  and  frosty  at 
night.  An  occasional  shower  fell  and 
the  wind  was  generally  southerly.  No 
game  except  a  few  ptarmigan  were 
seen,  with  which  and  a  few  divers  and 
sawbills  we  supplemented  our  diet.  On 
June  2nd  a  party  of  six  Indians,  Sticks, 
carrying  packs  of  skins,  came  up  the 
lakes.  They  were  bound  for  Chilcoot  to 
trade.  These  Indians  have  to  smuggle 
their  peltries  into  Chilcoot,  as  the  Chil- 
coot Indians  monopolize  the  trade  at 
their  side  of  the  mountain,  and  do  not 
allow  the  interior  Indians  to  fetch  in 
their  furs  except  by  paying  a  heavy  duty. 

We  were  unable  to  get  away  from  this 
place  until  the  I4th  of  June,  when  the 
ice  having  cleared  away,  we  left  the  port- 
age in  our  boats,  six  in  one  boat  and  three 
in  the  other.  We  made  about  seven 
miles  down  the  lake,  sometimes  getting 
patches  of  open  water,  and  again  having 
to  force  our  way  through  floating  ice. 
We  camped  in  the  evening ;  went  on 
again  next  morning ;  and  by  towing, 
poling,  and  forcing  our  way  through  the 
broken  ice,  with  great  labor,  reached  a 
point  about  three  miles  from  the  Nar- 
rows, where  we  camped. 

On  the  way  we  saw  a  large  black  bear 
descending  a  canon.  Some  of  the  party 
fired  at  him,  but  did  not  hit  him. 

On  the  i6th  we  went  on  through  the 
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Narrows,  which  are  tortuous  and  very 
shallow  in  places,  sandy  bottom  and 
rapid  current.  We  got  aground  several 
times,  and  all  hands  had  to  get  out  in 
order  to  get  our  boats  afloat.  We  saw 
a  moose  and  then  a  bear  crossing  the 
stream,  but  not  near  enough  to  shoot 
at. 

The  Narrows  open  out  into  the  second 
part  of  the  lake,  or  Lake  Takko,  at  the 
head  of  which  and  to  the  right  is  the 
gorge  or  canon  I  have  spoken  of,  called 
so  appropriately  Windy  Arm  from  the 
strong  breeze  here  which  is  here  gener- 
ally foul  for  downward-bounders.  We 
had  a  heavy  and  long  pull  to  get  into  the 
lake,  where  we  found  it  blowing  pretty 
stiffly  and  quite  a  sea  on,  which  made 
considerable  care  necessary  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  boats.  At  times  we  had 
to  shorten  our  sail. 

Close  to  Windy  Arm  is  a  small,  rocky 
islet  called  Bird  Island.  This  rock  is 
frequented  by  gulls,  and  at  times  eggs 
are  collected  in  abundance. 

We  made  a  rapid  run  across  Lake 
Takko,  and  then  came  to  the  passage 
leading  into  Mud  Lake,  or  Marsh.  Im- 
mediately before  these  narrows  the  lake 
becomes  shallow,  and  large  white  rocks 
crop  up  here  and  there.  Some  of  them 
are  just  awash,  and  care  is  necessary  to 
prevent  injury  to  boats.  We  had  a 
strong  southeast  wind,  which  swept  us 
rapidly  through  these  narrows,  where 
there  is  also  a  very  rapid  current.  We 
then  came  to  a  rancheria  on  the  left 
bank,  where  there  were  a  few  Indians. 
To  the  right  is  a  large  lagoon,  where 
there  were  a  good  many  ducks.  You 
are  now  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Marsh, 
or  Mud  Lake.  Its  shores  are  sandy,  with 
a  growth  of  poplar  and  balsam,  and  a 
background  of  high,  barren,  rocky  moun- 
tains, with  snow  patches  here  and  there. 

We  had  a  very  strong  southeast  wind, 
which  took  us  rapidly  across  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  of  lake,  and 
towards  evening  we  entered  the  river  at 
the  other  end.  This  is  the  Lewis  River, 


down  which  we  went  about  ten  miles, 
and  camped  for  the  night.  The  banks 
of  the  river  here  are  high  and  bluffy, 
with  occasional  sandy  beaches  and  bars, 
and  back  from  the  river  banks  are  many 
open  spaces.  We  caught  a  few  lake 
trout  here  with  our  spoon  bait,  and  found 
them  excellent  eating. 

On  Friday,  the  I7th  of  June,  we  went 
on  down  river,  which  is  very  tortuous, 
with  occaasional  high,  sandy  banks,  and 
level  patches  of  table  land  on  the  top, 
and  groves  of  poplar.  As  we  descended, 
the  banks  of  the  river  became  higher, 
and  at  points  presented  peculiar  bare 
promontories  of  a  Gothic  arch  shape. 
The  current  was  very  rapid,  perhaps 
about  five  miles  an  hour,  even  more  at 
some  places. 

We  were  looking  out  closely  now  for 
the  entrance  to  Miles  Canon,  but  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  winding  of  the 
river  we  found  ourselves,  notwithstand- 
ing our  care,  suddenly  and  somewhat 
unexpectedly  at  the  entrance  to  this 
important  place  for  the  Yukon  traveler. 
One  might  very  easily  be  drawn  into  the 
canon  unawares,  and  consequently  have 
to  run  through  and  take  chances. 

This  rocky  canon  presents  a  some- 
what somber  appearance  at  its  entrance, 
which  is  about  seventy  yards  wide,  with 
high,  rocky  portals  on  the  left  side.  The 
water  is  broken  with  rocks,  but  there  is 
a  deep  channel  to  the  right,  through 
which  the  water  rushes  with  an  ugly 
swirl.  It  is  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  bounded  by  perpendicular 
masses  of  black  rock  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet  high.  There  is  a  kind  of  basin 
in  the  center,  which  narrows  again  to  a 
second  gorge. 

You  take  the  right  hand  bank  about 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance  of 
the  canon,  and  make  your  preparations, 
which  consist  in  lightening  your  boat  if 
necessary,  covering  your  cargo  well,  es- 
pecially in  the  bows,  and  placing  your 
men  so  as  to  exercise  the  best  control 
over  the  boat  in  order  to  keep  her 
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straight.  You  now  enter  the  caflon  to 
the  right,  and  are  swept  swiftly  onwards 
for  about  three  hundred  yards  ;  then 
about  the  center  of  the  channel  there  is 
broken  water,  with  three  or  four  great 
waves  with  ugly  looking  crests.  To  the 
left  of  this,  close  to  the  base  of  the  cliff, 
is  a  smoother  channel.  Ypu  then  reach 
the  central  basin,  which  is  smooth,  and 
gives  you  a  rest  for  a  short  time  before 
entering  the  second  part  of  the  canon, 
through  which  you  sweep  rapidly,  and  at 
the  end  pass  through  some  rough,  brok- 
en water.  You  are  then  quite  through, 
and  pull  into  the  bank  on  the  right, 
where  there  is  a  kind  of  eddy  and  muddy 
beach. 

In  passing  through  this  canon  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  broken  water  in  the 
first  part,  into  which  you  seem  to  be 
drawn  with  great  force.  The  usual 
clumsy  boat  does  not  yield  rapidly  to  the 
.stroke  of  the  paddle,  and  the  passage  is 
so  swift  that  you  are  in  the  breakers 
almost  immediately.  With  a  light  boat 
it  is  possible,  by  exercising  considerable 
judgment  and  muscle,  to  get  into  the 
smooth  channel  to  the  left.  In  our  case, 
although  we  had  a  light  boat  and  not 
very  heavy  cargo,  and  tried  our  best,  we 
were  swept  right  into  the  bad  water,  and 
shipped  a  good  deal.  You  have  just  time 
to  realize  the  possibly  awkward  position 
in  which  you  are  placed,  when  you  find 
yourself  well  washed  down  two  or  three 
times,  and  then  safe  in  the  central  basin. 
The  broken  water  at  the  other  end  is 
not  of  any  consequence.  In  a  raft,  of 
course,  you  fasten  everything  on  secure- 
ly, and  go  right  through. 

I  would  advise  everyone  to  look  at  the 
place  well  before  going  through,  and  to 
lighten  the  boat  as  necessary,  having  the 
bows  well  out  of  water,  and  covered  with 
waterproof  or  substitute,  to  fend  off  the 
water  and  protect  the  cargo.  Broadside 
oars  are  awkward  to  use.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  serious  accident  here,  but 
a  boat  might  easily  get  swamped  through 
overloading  or  carelessness,  and  in  that 


case  the  occupants  would  probably  be 
drowned.  There  is  a  good  portage  on 
the  right,  where  those  not  going  in  the 
boats,  and  part  of  the  cargo,  pass  over. 
The  time  occupied  in  running  this  canon 
is  about  one  minute. 

For  some  three  miles  below  the  canon 
a  good  many  bars,  small  rapids,  and 
spaces  of  broken  water, are  encountered, 
necessitating  some  care.  You  then  come 
to  the  White  Horse  Rapids.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  watch  for  these  rapids  carefully, 
as  just  before  coming  to  them  there  is  a 
bend  in  the  river,  and  one  might  get 
into  the  broken  water  unexpectedly. 
When  the  rapids  are  reached,  you  take 
the  left  bank  and  unload  your  boat. 
These  rapids  are  about  a  half  mile  long, 
and  at  the  end  there  is  a  kind  of  fall  or 
bad  water.  Just  to  the  left  of  and  above 
this  fall  is  an  eddy.  Unloaded  boats  can 
be  easily  run  down  the  left  side  of  the 
rapids,  close  to  the  bank,  and  guided 
into  the  eddy,  from  which  there  is  a 
small  portage  of  about  twenty  yards  over 
rocks  or  snow,  as  the  case  may  be,  lead- 
ing into  the  river  again.  Parties,  after 
unloading  their  boats  above  the  rapids, 
ought  to  look  at  the  place  before  run- 
ning down  their  boats.  If  one  is  doubt- 
ful about  this  method,  they  can  be  easily 
dropped  down  by  line.  You  portage  your 
cargo  along  the  left  bank  when  going  up 
the  river.  The  other  side  offers  better 
facilities  for  towing. 

For  the  next  mile  or  so  the  river  is 
bad,  and  bars  and  rocks  are  frequently 
met  with.  We  saw  many  rafts  firmly 
stranded  on  them.  The  current  is  very 
rapid.  The  channel,  generally  speaking, 
is  to  the  left.  About  here  almost  any- 
where you  can  get  a  few  small  colors, — 
three  to  six  to  the  pan  of  dirt.  The 
river  then  widens  out  considerably,  and 
the  water  becomes  smooth. 

The  evening  of  the  i/th  there  was  a 
smart  frost.  The  i8th  was  a  fine,  warm, 
sunny  day.  We  prospected  occasionally 
as  we  floated  down  stream,  always  find- 
ing a  few  colors  of  fine  float  gold.  On 
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the  igth  the  river  became  very  tortuous, 
and  spread  out  into  sheets  like  small 
lakes,  before  we  reached  Lake  Le  Barge. 
At  the  entrance  to  this  lake  are  numer- 
ous shoals  and  bars,  and  a  large  island  to 
the  left. 

We  entered  it  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  proceeded  down  it  about 
ten  miles,  when  we  met  with  ice  stretch- 
ing across  it.  We  camped  on  the  right 
hand  shore  and  hauled  up  our  boats,  and 
shortly  after  which  the  ice  closed  in  on 
us.  Some  peals  of  thunder  and  the  cap- 
ture of  three  lake  trout  completed  the 
history  of  the  day.  There  was  frost  at 
night. 

Next  day  the  ice  was  moving  down  the 
lake,  and  the  next  we  reached  the  end 
of  it  and  entered  the  river  again.  At  the 
point  where  the  lake  and  river  join,  we 
caught  several  large  lake  trout  (each 
weighing  perhaps  fourteen  pounds  or 
more),  with  a  spoon  bait,  at  which  they 
bit  freely.  This  was  the  only  point  on 
the  river  where  fish  bit  well,  and  I  should 
advise  travelers  to  camp  here  and  catch 
a  few  fish,  and  perhaps  salt  down  some. 
They  will  not  have  such  a  good  chance 
anywhere  else ;  these  fish  are  delicious 
eating. 

At  our  camp  there  was  rain,  and  the 
mosquitoes  were  troublesome  ;  and  we 
went  on  next  day  in  cloudy  and  cold 
weather.  We  now  passed  sandy  bars  in 
the  river,  and  occasional  high  banks. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
the  Hoodalinkie  (marked  lyon  on  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geological 
Survey  map  of  1884).  We  found  several 
mining  parties  camped  there.  There 
was  heavy  rain  all  that  night,  and  the 
morning  was  cloudy,  cold  and  rainy. 

The  men  debated  about  proceeding  up 
this  river  to  prospect.  The  water  was 
very  high,  and  the  stream  rapid.  This 
river,  the  Hoodalinkie,  seems  to  be  quite 
as  large  as  the  main  stream.  We  decid- 
ed at  length  to  proceed  down  stream, 
and  prospected  at  intervals,  always  find- 
ing colors,  but  nothing  to  warrant  be- 


ginning to  work.  We  found  several  par- 
ties mining,  mostly  on  the  right  bank, 
not  doing  very  much,  and  thinking  of 
leaving.  Mosquitoes  were  very  trouble- 
some, and  a  fox  and  a  few  ducks  the  only 
game  seen. 

Next  day,  the  24th,  we  saw  several  old 
claims  and  spoke  a  few  men.  Some  of 
them  were  doing  a  little  work,  but  most 
had  had  to  cease  on  account  of  the  high 
water.  A  good  deal  of  work  had  been 
done  on  what  are  called  the  Cassiar 
Bars,  about  four  miles  above  the  Big 
Salmon  River.  These  bars  were  now 
almost  flooded,  and  a  couple  of  men  who 
remained  were  about  to  leave.  The  bars 
are  almost  worked  out.  Mosquitoes  were 
today  again  very  troublesome. 

The  river  banks  that  we  passed  on- 
the  25th  present  an  odd,  bench-like  ap- 
pearance in  places,  like  railroad  works 
or  cuttings.  There  are  high  hills  at  the 
back,  covered  with  coarse  bunch  grass, 
and  occasional  groves  of  poplar.  We 
passed  several  small  islands.  The  stream 
is  here  very  rapid,  perhaps  averaging 
four  miles  an  hour. 

We  had  fine,  bright  weather  on  the 
26th.  About  midway  we  made  the  Five 
Fingers  or  Rink  Rapids,  which  are 
marked  by  a  few  irregular  rocky  cliffs 
or  pillars  in  mid-stream,  through  which 
are  several  channels.  We  took  the  right 
hand  one,  which  I  think  is  about  the 
best.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  swift, 
broken  water  in  it,  and  a  few  waves,  but 
nothing  of  importance.  Ordinary  care 
only  is  necessary,  and  boats  need  not  be 
unloaded. 

About  three  miles  below  these  rapids 
are  some  awkward  rocky  bars,  the  pas- 
sage through  which  must  be  watched, 
keeping  to  the  right.  The  river  about 
here  and  for  some  distance  down  is  stud- 
ded with  islands  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  willow  brush,  and  is  about  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide.  An  occasional  wild  goose  was 
seen  here. 

On  the  27th  the   river  was  winding 
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and  studded  with  islands,  whose  shores 
presented  long,  odd-looking  benches. 
An  occasional  Indian's  grave  was  seen. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  high,  grass-cov- 
ered land,  and  many  deep  ravines.  One 
very  remarkable  cliff  rises  on  the  right 
bank.  There  are  occasional  patches  of 
low  land,  with  poplar  and  willow  growth. 
We  shot  two  geese  today.  We  also  fell 
in  with  an  Indian  ranch,  the  first  since 
Mud  Lake,  and  got  some  dried  moose 
meat,  which  tasted  good  to  us.  We 
passed  the  Little  Salmon,  but  did  not 
notice  it.  Next  day  we  saw  a  cow  moose 
and  calf  crossing  the  river,  and  fired  a 
few  shots  at  the  cow,  but  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  boat,  and  mistaken  range  on 
account  of  the  clearness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, caused  a  miss  each  time.  The 
weather  was  still  very  fine.  About  four 
in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  site  of 
McQuesten's  store,  near  the  mouth  of 
Stewart  River. 

We  expected  here  to  find  some  notice 
or  information  regarding  the  where- 
abouts of  Forty-Mile  Creek,  but  could 
get  nothing  from  the  few  Indians  there. 
The  post  seemed  almost  abandoned. 
There  was  one  notice  which  stated  that 
"  Still  left  here  for  St.  Michaels,  May 
4th,  '87,"  and  another  as  follows  :  "  All 
gone  to  Hell."  There  was  not  much 
to  be  got  out  of  this.  We  looked  care- 
fully for  bullet  marks,  remembering  the 
report  made  to  us  by  the  man  Leslie  we 
met  up  the  river,  but  found  no  sign  of 
any  firing. 

After  a  deal  of  trouble,  we  managed 
to  get  out  of  the  Indians  that  "  plenty 
white  men  farther  down  stream,  and  all 
find  a  little  gold."  A  squaw  drew  a 
kind  of  rough  map  on  a  piece  of  wood 
for  our  direction,  and  it  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect and  of  use  to  us.  We  then  went  on 
our  way  down  stream. 

The  weather  was  exquisite,  and  the 
scenery  of  this  part  of  the  river,  which 
is  about  a  mile  wide,  the  finest  we  had 
yet  seen.  The  surrounding  hills  were 
bright  green,  and  the  water  was  dotted 


with  numerous  islands.  The  current 
was,  as  usual,  rapid,  four  or  five  miles  an 
hour.  We  camped  at  night  on  a  small 
island,  and  the  next  day  continued  our 
voyage  down  the  stream,  which  present- 
ed the  same  general  appearances  as  be- 
fore,— sand  bars,  numerous  islands,  high 
timbered  land  on  either  side. 

We  fell  in  with  a  big  outfit  of  Indians 
traveling  down  stream  on  rafts  and  ca- 
noes. Their  rafts  were  pretty  well  load- 
ed with  skins  and  dried  moose  meat, 
sleighs,  dogs,  and  various  impedimenta. 
They  had  a  kind  of  platform  built  on 
them,  and  thole  pins  for  using  oars,  at 
which  the  women  toiled.  Meanwhile, 
the  bucks  flitted  round  in  light,  birch- 
bark,  one-man  canoes.  These  little  ves- 
sels are  extremely  light,  weighing  per- 
haps not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  pounds, 
and  beautifully  made  of  birch  bark,  the 
bow  part  covered  in.  They  use  a  small, 
light,  single-bladed  paddle.  These  peo- 
ple are  small,  with  well  shaped  hands 
and  feet.  The  whole  outfit,  rapidly 
drifting  down  the  stream,  with  the  ca- 
noes flitting  about  in  a  wonderfully 
swift  way,  presented  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  We  traded  a  little  tobacco 
with  them  for  moose  meat. 

Shortly  after  we  struck  a  large  ranch- 
eria  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  On 
account  of  the  story  we  had  heard  re- 
garding the  hostility  of  the  Indians,  we 
approached  with  care,  but  we  found  them 
very  friendly.  They  all  insisted  on  shak- 
ing hands,  and  saying  "  How  de  do-do- 
do," with  great  earnestness.  We  did  a 
little  more  trading  here  for  moose  meat. 
The  Indians  were  preparing  for  the  sal- 
mon run. 

We  continued  then  down  stream,  and 
towards  evening  arrived  at  Fort  Reli- 
ance. This  old  trading  post  is  aban- 
doned, and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
The  weather  became  cloudy  during  the 
evening,  and  some  rain  fell.  Next  day, 
the  30th,  we  went  on  down  stream,  pass- 
ing the  usual  islands  and  sand-bars.  We 
saw  the  woods  on  fire  at  several  points. 
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We  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  creek 
for  if  we  had  passed  it  we  should  have 
had  great  trouble  in  making  any  head- 
way up  stream  again.  In  the  afternoon 
we  made  what  turned  out  to  be  the  creek 
we  were  looking  for, —  Forty- Mile,  or 
Franklin.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
main  river,  with  very  high  land  around. 
Close  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  is  a 
bluffy  point,  which  seems  to  be  an  old 
camping  ground.  We  here  found  a 
cache  and  a  notice  board,  with  some  di- 
rections regarding  points  up  the  stream, 
and  a  few  letters  stuck  to  a  tree  directed 
to  parties  outside.  The  creek  water  is 
of  a  light  reddish  tinge,  probably  from 
swamps  further  up. 

There  is  an  island  near  the  left  bank 
at  the  mouth,  with  sandy  and  gravelly 
beach,  where  we' camped,  to  escape  the 
mosquitoes,  which  were  very  bad  near 
the  brush.  Two  other  parties  reached 
the  creek  at  the  same  time.  After  sup- 
per two  moose  calves  came  down  to  a 
little  cove  about  three  hundred  yards 
from  us.  There  was  a  rush  for  rifles, 
and  fire  was  opened.  After  some  ridic- 
ulous feats  of  shooting  had  been  exhib- 
ited by  some  of  our  supposed-to-be-good 
hunters,  the  range  was  got,  coolness  es- 
tablished, and  the  calves  were  at  last 
bagged,  much  to  our  delight,  after  a 
large  expenditure  of  ammunition. 

On  prospecting  round  here  a  few  col- 
ors could  be  got  almost  anywhere.  Pros- 
pects get  better  on  going  farther  up. 

On  July  i  we  continued  our  journey 
up  creek,  towing  the  boats,  wading  our- 
selves at  times,  poling,  and  sometimes 
having  some  difficulty  at  the  riffles.  We 
camped  on  the  left  bank,  about  six  and 
a  half  miles  up,  and  two  miles  from  the 
canon. 

On  the  2d  three  of  our  party  went 
ahead  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  up 
the  creek,  taking  the  small  boat.  An- 
other party  went  along  about  the  same 
time,  and  at  the  canon  they  helped  each 
other  to  tow.  During  the  towing  one  of 
the  boats  was  upset,  the  cargo  lost,  and 


one  man,  named  Lamont,  was  drowned. 
Another  boat  was  also  capsized,  losing 
our  remaining  bacon.  Last  month  two 
men  were  drowned  at  this  canon,  by  the 
capsizing  of  their  boats.  One  of  these 
came  into  the  country  with  Lamont. 
They  separated,  one  going  to  Sixty- 
Mile  Creek,  and  crossing  over  into  For- 
ty. They  were  both  drowned  at  the  same 
place,  within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 
This  canon  does  not  look  dangerous,  and 
men  neglect  to  take  precautions.  Cargo 
ought  to  be  here  portaged  over  bad 
places,  and  great  care  taken. 

On  Saturday,  the  Qth  of  July,  one  of 
our  scouts  returned,  and  reported  fair 
diggings  up  the  creek,  so  the  party  de- 
cided to  go  up  at  once.  I  elected  to  re- 
main at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  as  I  in- 
tended going  down  the  river  to  the 
mouth,  and  returning  to  Victoria,  if 
possible 

Now  a  few  words  about  the  mining  ex- 
periences met  with  during  the  trip,  — 
although  I  fear  that  not  being  an  expert 
I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and 
what  I  say  will  be  expressed  in  a  dis- 
jointed manner.  Yet  the  information  is 
such  as  many  people  may  be  glad  to  get, 
particularly  should  they  think  of  visit- 
ing the  country. 

We  began  to  get  colors  almost  any- 
where below  the  White  Horse  rapids, 
but  not  enough  to  encourage  men  to 
work.  The  water  at  this  time  of  year, 
the  end  of  June,  was  high,  and  still  ris- 
ing, so  that  the  prospecting  done  was 
unsatisfactory.  Morever  the  party  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  on,  and  the  stream  was 
so  rapid  that  we  occasionally  passed 
spots  that  looked  promising  before  de- 
ciding to  stop  and  examine.  The  gold 
found  was  very  fine  and  superficial. 

Below  Lake  Le  Barge  we  experienced 
about  the  same  result,  —  colors  every- 
where, two  to  six  to  the  pan.  When  we 
got  to  the  Hoodalinkie,  we  found  the 
river  very  high,  and  the  time  being  short 
we  again  went  on. 

The   bars  above  the   Salmon    River 
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were  nearly  covered  with  water,  and 
men  about  leaving  them.  Some  of  these 
men  said  they  had  been  doing  fairly  well 
during  low  water,  but  were  now  moving 
down  to  Forty-Mile.  The  Cassiar  bars, 
about  four  miles  above  the  Salmon,  had 
yielded  fairly  the  year  before,  but  were 
about  worked  out.  I  heard  later  that 
fair  prospects  had  been  got  immediately 
below  Five  Fingers,  or  Rink  Rapids, 
and  I  would  advise  miners  not  to  pass 
that  point  without  giving  it  some  atten- 
tion. 

After  this  part  of  the  river,  there  are 
few  signs  of  gold  until  the  Stewart  is 
struck.  That  year  there  were  very  few 
men  in  the  Stewart,  perhaps  not  a  half 
dozen.  Two  years  before  some  $30,000 
were  taken  out  of  that  river  ;  in  fact  the 
cream  was  skimmed  off,  the  gold  being 
superficial.  That  season  on  Stewart  as 
much  as  $3.50  to  the  pan  was  found. 

At  Forty-Mile  Creek  there  were  three 
parties  working  between  the  mouth  and 
the  canon  ;  one  of  these,  about  two  miles 
up  on  left  bank,  was  taking  out  about 
$10  or  $12  a  day.  A  man  three  miles 
above  that  was  doing  $6  to  $8  a  day  ; 
and  two  men  above  them  and  two  miles 
below  the  canon  were  doing  about  the 
same.  The  gold  was  very  fine,  and  was 
found  in  the  light,  sandy  soil  about  a 
foot  from  the  surface,  and  in  patches. 
There  was  nothing  deeper  done.  I  in- 
terviewed a  man  named  Raymur,  who 
had  just  come  down  the  creek  from  a 
point  about  forty  miles  up,  where  he  had 
been  working.  He  had  just  sold  his 
claim  for  about  $300,  I  believe.  He 
showed  us  some  of  his  gold.  It  was 
much  coarser  than  any  I  had  seen  yet ; 
one  piece  was  about  the  size  of  a  bean, 
and  was  considerably  discolored  and 
dirty.  He  said  that  most  of  the  claims 
up  stream  were  "  spotty." 

No  deep  mining  had  been  done  up  the 
creek  :  getting  down  to  bed  rock  in  the 
frozen  ground  was  a  very  hard  and  slow 
process,  and  where  the  season  was  so 
short,  men  preferred  to  stick  to  a  small 


certainty,  rather  than  to  break  through, 
with  much  labor,  an  uncertain  depth  of 
frozen  ground  to  get  to  bed  rock.  The 
mining  season  is  practically  over  by  the 
1 5th  of  September,  when  the  weather 
becomes  too  cold  for  work. 

A  few  men  were  hired  up  the  creek 
(at  wages  $8  a  day  and  find  themselves) 
by  a  company,  Messrs.  Franklin  &  Lam- 
bert, who  had  built  a  wingdam  and  were 
sluicing. 

This  creek  runs  up  a  long  way,  and 
divides  into  three  forks.  The  gulch  from 
which  great  things  were  expected  is 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from 
the  mouth.  To  us  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  large  extent  of  country  up  here 
to  be  prospected. 

Some  coarse  gold  was  also  found  on 
Sixty-Mile  Creek,  from  the  headwaters 
of  which  several  men  crossed  over  to 
those  of  Forty-Mile.  The  headwaters 
of  the  Tananah,  which  opens  into  the 
Yukon  at  Nucluckahyet,  can  be  reached 
also  by  a  short  portage  from  the  upper 
waters  of  Forty-Mile.  Diggings  may 
be  struck  on  this  river. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  diggings 
up  creek  are  spotted.  I  referred  before 
to  a  claim  that  was  sold  ;  no  doubt  the 
vender  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  was  not  much  more  in  it.  How- 
ever, his  successor  took  out  twenty-six 
and  one  half  ounces  of  gold  in  two  hours, 
according  to  his  own  statement.  I  saw 
a  portion  of  the  gold.  It  was  coarse,  the 
largest  nugget  being  about  $7.50.  By 
the  way,  I  hear  of  much  discolored  gold 
being  met  with,  and  no  doubt  a  certain 
quantity  has  been  thrown  away  or  lost. 
A  magnet  would  be  of  use  in  these  cases 
in  determining  the  presence  of  ferrugin- 
ous material.  1  was  also  told  of  a  man 
named  Hughes  who  took  out  $250  in  a 
day.  This  was  probably  on  Lewis  River. 
One  Steele  had  also  done  fairly  well  : 
he  had  in  his  possession  two  nuggets, 
one  weighing  $15.30  ;  the  other,  which 
was  mixed  with  quartz,  seemed  to  con- 
tain about  $30  of  gold.  There  has  been 
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as  much  as  $38.75  taken  out  of  a  pan  of 
dirt  (from  a  crevice)  up  the  creek.  Mr. 
Le  Doux,  who  had  just  come  down  the 
creek,  reported  another  man  as  taking 
out  $50  a  day,  rocking.  To  speak  again 
of  Stewart  River,— during  1885  $15,000 
was  supposed  to  have  been  taken  off  one 
bar. 

A  word  here  about  these  spotted 
claims.  Poplin's  claim  had  been  pros- 
pected several  times  before  being  taken 
up,  and  passed  over. 

About  this  time,  July  19,  many  men 
were  abandoning  claims  on  the  creek 
that  paid  some  $10  to  $15  a  day,  and 
going  up  to  a  gulch  near  the  middle 
fork,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  up, 
where  some  very  coarse  gold  had  been 
found,  and  where  the  great  bonanza  was- 
supposed  to  be.  Later  on,  with  consid- 
erable toil,  bed  rock  was  struck  in  the 
gulch,  about  twelve  feet  down,  and  the 
prospect  only  realized  about  thirty  cents 
to  the  pan.  I  understand  that  about  this 
time  the  men  agreed  to  abandon  work 
in  the  gulch  until  next  year,  and  to  re- 
turn to  their  claims  down  the  creek,  in 
order  to  get  out  what  they  could  before 
the  season  closed.  A  grub  stake  means 
a  good  deal,  as  I  shall  presently  show, 
taking  into  consideration  the  length  of 
the  winter  and  the  necessarily  high 
price  of  provisions. 

On  the  Franklin  Bar,  thirty-six  miles 
up,  they  were  sluicing,  and  probably 
making  about  $30  a  day.  I  heard  of 
another  man  who  made  for  a  short  time 
$40  a  day,  rocking.  There  are  large 
gravel  beds  up  this  creek,  they  say,  thirty 
feet  deep,  where  there  is  gold  which 
could  be  hydraulicked  "  if  they  were  not 
frozen." 

Now  the  gist  of  all  this  is,  that  over  a 
large  area  of  country  there  is  gold  scat- 
tered in  small  quantities ;  the  most 
easily  reached  parts  have  been  worked, 
and  the  cream  skimmed  off.  The  gold 

o 

increases  in  coarseness  as  you  go  up 
Forty-Mile  Creek.  I  should  say  there 
were  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 


or  perhaps  more,  on  the  creek  in  1887, 
and  the  takings  were  from  $5  a  day  to 
$424  (the  26l/2  ounce  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  out  by  Poplin).  Wages  were 
$8  per  diem.  The  miners  were  very  hope- 
ful that  something  good  and  lasting 
would  ultimately  be  struck,  but  they  had 
to  contend  with  shortness  of  season  and 
a  frozen-up  country. 

The  general  method  of  mining  was  by 
the  rocker,  gold  being  caught  on  blank- 
eting. I  have  not  heard  of  copper  plat- 
ing being  used  much,  perhaps  in  a  half 
dozen  claims. 

It  ispossible  that  some  men  have  made 
a  few  thousand  dollars  in  this  country, 
but  most  likely,  as  it  usually  is,  the  great 
majority  find  themselves  as  they  were. 

I  saw  some  good  specimens  of  gold 
quartz  and  galena  found  about  this  re- 
gion. There  has  also  been  some  soft 
ccal  found  on  a  creek  nearly  opposite, 
and  a  little  farther  down  than  Forty- 
Mile.  This  may  be  of  use,  should  any- 
thing permanent  be  struck  about  here, 
either  in  the  placer  or  ledge  way.  The 
price  paid  for  this  gold  in  the  country  is 
$16  per  ounce. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  supplies. 
Men  coming  into  the  country  by  way  of 
Chilcoot  generally  get  their  supplies  at 
Juneau,  calculated  to  last  for  a  variable 
time,  according  to  their  means  or  ideas, 
—  four  to  six  months,  as  the  case  may 
be.  They  depend  for  the  rest  on  pro- 
visions fetched  up  the  river  from  St. 
Michaels  by  Messrs.  Harper,  McQues- 
ten  and  Mayo,  a  firm  of  traders  who  have 
been  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  some 
years.  Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years 
before  my  trip  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
supplying  the  few  miners  who  came  into 
the  country,  but  in  the  winter  of  1886 
there  was  considerable  scarcity  of  food, 
and  a  small  steamer,  the  New  Rocket, 
went  down  the  river  somewhat  earlier 
in  1887  in  order  to  get  supplies  and  re- 
turn immediately.  A  few  people  coming 
in  from  Chilcoot  with  supplies  helped  to 
tide  over  matters.  The  New  Rocket  was 
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expected  on  the  I5th  of  July,  but  did 
not  arrive  until  the  27th,  by  which  time 
many  men  were  quite  out  of  provisions. 

Three  days  before,  on  the  24th,  a 
miners'  meeting  was  held,  and  after  de- 
liberation it  was  resolved  to  open  a 
cache  of  provisions  left  near  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  by  some  parties  at  present 
up  country.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  a  quantity  of  flour,  bacon,  coffee 
sugar,  and  other  things,  were  removed 
by  those  in  urgent  need,  and  receipts 
made  out  and  deposited. 

Provisions  come  up  the  river  by  three 
river  boats, —  the  Yukon,  New  Racket, 
and  Explorer.  Their  carrying  capacity 
is  almost  nothing.  The  provisions  are 
loaded  in  barges  and  towed.  The  quan- 
tity is  about  as  follows  :  Yukon,  48  tons  ; 
New  Rocket,  8  to  10  tons  ;  Explorer, 
12  tons.  Now,  supposing  that  each  boat 
made  two  trips,  which  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  done,  that  would  mean  about  136 
tons  of  cargo, — say  enough  provisions 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  for  a 
year.  Of  course,  this  may  be  supple- 
mented by  fish  and  game,  but  these  are 
not  to  be  depended  on  in  this  country. 
When  I  left,  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  1887,  no  more  supplies  from  below 
could  be  looked  for  till  the  end  of  July, 
1888  ;  and  as  there  were  then  between 
two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred 
men  in  the  country,  a  good  many  must 
have  had  to  get  out  some  way,  or  to 
make  their  way  down  the  river,  to  say 
Nuklukahyet,  where  some  provisions  are 
always  kept  by  the  traders  there,  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Frederickson.  It  was  hoped 
that  if  there  were  good  reports  that  fall, 
the  Alaska  Fur  Company  might  put  a 
two  hundred-ton  boat  on  the  river  in 
1888 ;  in  that  case  there  would  be  no 
further  anxiety  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
visions. Men  wintering  in  the  country 
ought  to  keep  clearly  before  their  minds 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  year's  supply 
of  provisions  always  in  advance.  When 
the  July  or  August  boat  unloads,  there 
will  be  no  more  until  the  following  year. 
VOL.  xvii. — 40. 


I  would  advise  no  one  to  go  mining  in 
the  country  unless  he  were  prepared  to 
stay  two  years  at  the  least.  The  seasons 
are  so  short  that  little  may  be  done  ex- 
cept to  prospect  the  first  year.  Then 
the  long  journey  out  and  in  again  is  very 
trying.  A  man  had  better  winter  and 
be  on  the  spot,  ready  for  work  in  the 
spring.  It  would  also  be  better  for  a 
man  to  have  say  $300  in  hand  also,  in 
case  he  does  not  make  his  grub  stake,, 
to  see  him  over  the  winter, — although 
the  traders  up  the  river  are  extremely 
kind  and  obliging  in  these  matters.  In 
concluding  what  I  have  to  say  about 
mining,  I  may  add  that  the  gold  seems 
to  have  been  pretty  well  followed  up,, 
and  whether  rich  placer  diggings  exist 
will  soon  be  made  apparent.  There  must 
be  somewhere  in  this  region  very  rich 
deposits  in  the  quartz  to  give  rise,  by 
its  slow  disintegration,  to  such  extensive 
and  wide-spread  deposits  of  auriferous 
matter. 

Now,  as  regards  the  climate  of  the 
country  traversed,  a  few  words  only  are 
necessary.  That  on  the  coast  of  Alaska 
and  Juneau  in  particular,  is  a  very  humid 
one,  very  heavy  rainfall ;  as  you  go  in- 
land through  the  Lynn  Canal,  the  cli- 
mate becomes  drier,  and  at  Chilcoot  the 
summer  is  pleasant  enough.  As  you 
proceed  up  the  creek  towards  the  sum- 
mit, say  in  the  month  of  May,  a  few 
hours'  walking  takes  you  from  warm, 
sunny  weather  to  what  seems  midwinter. 
On  the  summit,  and  for  hundreds  of 
miles  beyond,  nothing  but  enormous 
masses  of  ice  and  snow  were  to  be  seen. 
The  middays  about  this  time  (May)  are 
warm  and  sunny,  nights  cold  and  frosty. 
About  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June  a  little  rain  frequently  occurs. 
July  and  August  on  the  Yukon  are  gen- 
erally fine,  sunshiny  months,  with  a  few 
showers,  and  an  occasional  thunder 
storm.  Night  frosts  commonly  occur. 
September,  I  was  told,  is  fine  and  frosty; 
in  October  the  weather  becomes  cold  ; 
in  November  it  goes  down  to  an  occa- 
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sional  — 30°  ;  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  extreme  cold  reigns, —  60° 
to  —  80°.  I  have  been  assured,  at  all 
events  that  —  80°  has  been  registered.  I 
should  say,  however,  that  —  70°  would 
be  nearer  the  mark,  cold  enough  to  suit 
any  one  that  wants  a  bracing  climate. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  mining  work 
can  be  done  before  the  end  of  May. 
Perhaps,  with  difficulty,  three  and  a  half 
or  four  months'  work  can  be  got  in  dur- 
ing the  year.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  the  ice  is  not  out  of  the  lakes  be- 
fore the  i6th  of  June.  This  year  it  was 
the  2Oth  ;  but  one's  visit  to  a  new  coun- 
try, by  some  curious  coincidence,  is  in- 
variably made  when  the  seasons  are  at 
their  worst.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
even  at  times  the  weather  becomes  tem- 
pestuous, and  rain  and  some  sleet  falls  ; 
and  even  at  that  early  time  of  the  year 
the  passage  of  the  summit  is  sometimes 
not  unattended  with  difficulty.  The 
Chilcoot  or  Dayai  River  is  also  swollen 
and  rapid.  I  understood  that  some  per- 
sons, having  in  view  the  trouble  people 
experience  in  getting  into  the  country 
by  Chilcoot  and  the  mountain  pass,  were 
looking  for  a  route  entering  some  few 
miles  below  Juneau,  through  the  Tar- 
kon  inlet,  and  striking  the  second  por- 
tion of  Lake  Bennett,  or  Lake  Takko,  at 
Windy  Arm, — or,  as  it  is  marked  on  the 
map,  Falls  of  Notalinga  River.  There 
was  also  some  talk  of  placing  a  couple 
of  small  steamers  on  the  lakes,  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  the  mines  justi- 
fying the  venture.  There  are,  however, 
many  serious  obstacles  to  steamboating 
on  the  upper  Yukon.  No  doubt,  should 
mining  prove  a  success,  either  a  new 
route  will  be  found,  or  the  present  one 
across  the  pass  may  be  improved  in  some 
way.  A  few  men  ascended  the  Hooda- 
linkie  (lyon)  river  in  1887,  and  I  under- 
stand struck  fair  prospects.  There  is  a 
short  cut  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Hoodalinkie  by  a  portage  of  about  thirty 
miles,  striking  in  near  the  head  of  Mud 
or  Marsh  Lake. 


A  few  words  as  to  game  and  fish:  — 
The  miner  or  traveler  must  not  depend 
on  either ;  he  may  perhaps  supplement 
his  ordinary  diet  by  them,  but  nothing 
more.  Along  the  lakes  we  saw  only 
a  few  grouse,  a  couple  of  bears,  and 
at  the  narrows  at  the  end  of  Lake  Ben- 
nett, a  moose.  Three  moose  were  seen 
going  down  stream,  and  a  few  bears, — 
the  latter  seem  to  be  pretty  plentiful. 
The  country  is  very  thickly  wooded,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  travel  without  making  a 
good  deal  of  noise,  and  the  moose  is  a 
shy  animal.  During  the  month  of  July 
the  cow  moose  is  traveling  round  with 
a  calf,  and  consequently  does  not  move 
very  rapidly,  especially  in  crossing  the 
water,  which  they  frequently  do ;  later 
on,  when  the  bulls  are  running,  you  may 
by  chance  fall  across  one ;  still  later 
hunting  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
cold. 

In  some  places,  up  Forty-Mile  Creek, 
for  instance,  I  have  been  told  by  good 
authority  that  caribou  are  plentiful  in 
the  winter ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  to 
ascend  the  mountains  to  the  limit  of 
timber  line,  and  then  hunt  on  the  bald 
hills.  The  caribou  travel  in  large  bands. 
Deer  also  are  reported  plentiful  up  the 
Porcupine  River,  where  they  are  fre- 
quently killed  by  spearing  while  crossing 
the  river.  Geese  are  fairly  abundant  on 
some  portions  of  the  river,  for  instance, 
below  the  Rink  Rapids,  and  again  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river;  ducks  not  so 
numerous  as  I  expected  to  find  them, — 
they  are,  however,  pretty  thick  in  the 
lagoon  close  to  the  Indian  village  at  the 
entrance  to  Mud  Lake. 

Whitefish  and  lake  trout  are  the  prin- 
cipal fish  on  the  Upper  Yukon.  They 
are  of  the  finest  kind  and  good  flavor. 
The  whitefish  is  caught  only  by  the  net, 
and  a  spoon  is  the  best  for  the  trout. 
They  are  not,  however,  so  plentiful  as  I 
expected,  except  at  one  point,  the  exit 
of  Lake  Le  Barge,  and  a  short  distance 
down  the  Lewis  from  the  lake.  There 
they  bit  freely,  and  were  certainly  the 
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finest  fish  I  ever  saw  or  tasted.  Those 
I  caught  averaged  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  pounds  in  weight.  From  Stew- 
art River,  down,  king  salmon  are  very 
fine,  and  become  more  plentiful  and  in 
better  condition  as  you  descend.  I 
would  therefore  impress  on  the  traveler 
the  advisability  of  taking  along  a  spoon 
or  artificial  bait,  and  a  gill  net.  I  believe 
a  few  fish  have  been  taken  up  the  small 
creeks  with  a  fly. 

Now  with  regard  to  arms : —  To  begin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  I  should  say 
don't  trouble  about  taking  a  pistol, —  it 
is  so  much  weight,  and  you  will  have  no 
use  for  it.  Neither  is  a  shotgun  of  much 
use;  should  one,  however,  be  taken,  it 
ought  to  be  a  heavy  ic-bore,  well  choked. 
A  good  rifle  is,  however,  indispensable, 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  good,  serviceable 
gun,  of  caliber  not  less  than  45,  and 
chambered  for  a  long  cartridge  of  not 
less  than  seventy  grains  of  powder. 
Your  game  is  bear,  moose,  and  deer,  and 
as  you  may  not  have  a  chance  every  day 
you  want  a  powerful  weapon.  The 
Winchester  is  good,  and  the  Springfield 
(needle  gun)as  used  in  the  United  States 
service  is  a  good  weapon,  strong  shoot- 
ing and  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  rough 
usage.  An  important  matter  about  rifles 
is  to  have  them  carefully  sighted  and 
tried,  so  that  you  can  depend  on  the 
performance,  and  then  have  a  guard  over 
the  foresight,  to  protect  during  rough 
travel  and  boating. 

It  is  as  well  to  know  that  there  are 
such  things  as  mosquitoes  in  the  Yukon 
country.  They  begin  to  get  troublesome 
below  the  lakes,  and  increase  in  num- 
bers and  ferocity  as  you  descend.  On 
the  lower  Yukon  they  are  a  perfect  ter- 
ror, so  take  along  plenty  of  mosquito 
netting.  A  carefully  closed  tent  will,  of 
course,  also  be  an  efficient  protection. 

The  Indians  met  with  in  this  country 
are.  as  a  rule,  friendly  and  harmless,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Tananah  tribe,  who 
are  on  account  of  their  isolated  position 
not  often  brought  into  contact  with 


white  men.  They  are  therefore  pretty 
savage,  and  I  believe  at  times  dangerous. 
The  Chilcoots  are  good  packers.  After 
crossing  the  divide  you  meet  very  few 
Indians,  or  perhaps  none,  until  Mud 
Lake  is  reached,  where  there  is  a  small 
rancheria  of  Sticks.  They  are  then 
scarce  until  you  get  near  Stewart  River, 
and  as  you  descend  the  Yukon  they  be- 
come more  numerous. 

Now  as  regards  the  amount  of  provis- 
ions to  be  taken  into  the  country.  This 
important  matter  rests  entirely  with  the 
ideas  of  the  party,  and  of  course  must 
be  regulated  according  to  their  means. 
It  cost  $10  a  hundred  in  1887  to  get 
stuff  packed  from  Chilcoot  to  the  sum- 
mit, and  say  $13  to  $15  to  the  lake. 
After  that  it  is  a  matter  of  personal 
time  and  labor  to  complete  the  transpor- 
tation. Some  hardy  men  have  done 
their  own  packing.  The  usual  provis- 
ions taken  by  travelers  are  flour,  bacon, 
beans,  rice,  a  little  fruit,  and  some  con- 
diments. Should  they  depend  on  the 
supply  coming  in  by  the  mouth,  and 
reaching  Forty-Mile  about  the  end  of 
July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  en- 
ter the  country  in  the  early  spring, 
the  quantity  can  be  easily  calculated.  I 
would,  however,  advise  men  not  to  cut 
down  too  fine  such  articles  as  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  either  baking  pow- 
der or  a  supply  of  soda  and  acid  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  articles  are  never 
a  drug  in  the  market.  A  few  tins  of 
fruit  or  jam  are  also  useful  as  antiscor- 
butics. 

The  Juneau  prices  are  about  as  fol- 
lows :  sugar,  10  cents  a  pound ;  bacon, 
21  cents  ;  beans,  4  cents ;  flour,  $3  for 
100  pounds  ;  rice,  9  cents  ;  baking  pow- 
der, 60  cents  one-half  pound  ;  coffee, 
5  pounds  for  $1.25  ;  black  tea,  75  cents-; 
tobacco,  70  cents  a  pound.  The  prices 
at  Forty-Mile  Creek  are  about  as  fol- 
lows :  flour,  $18.  for  100  pounds  ;  bacon, 
40  cents  ;  beans,  about  35  cents  ;  rice,  30 
cents  ;  tea,  $1.50 ;  sugar,  30  cents  ;  milk, 
75  cents  a  tin ;  butter,  75  cents  a  pound  ; 
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baking  powder,  75  cents  a  quarter-pound 
tin. 

This  was  on  arrival  of  Messrs.  Mayo 
and  McOuesten's  boat,  New  Racket, 
on  the  27th  of  July.  Before  that,  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  food,  large 
prices  were  offered,  such  as  $30  or  more 
sometimes  for  100  pounds  of  flour.  Any 
money  was  offered  for  tobacco,  which 
had  quite  run  out.  Last  winter  many  men 
were  tightly  pressed  for  food.  I  have 
heard  of  moss  being  dried,  pulverized, 
and  mixed  with  flour  to  make  it  spin  out. 

As  regards  sleighs,  they  are  of  course 
necessary  up  to  the  end  of  May,  and 
must  be  taken  along.  They  can  be  pur- 
chased at  Juneau,  or  can  be  made  by  the 
parties  themselves.  I  have  heard  the 
Juneau  sleighs  well  spoken  of,  although 
they  are  high-priced. 

Now  as  to  the  effect  of  the  climate 
and  travel  on  health.  The  country,  gen- 
erally speaking,  is  a  healthy  one.  Snow- 
blindness  is  a  complaint  frequently  met 
with  among  parties  traveling  in  early 
spring,  and  occurs  commonly  among 
men  coming  into  the  country  over  the 
summit.  It  is  characterized  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  conjunctiva,  or 
external  lining  membrane  of  the  eye- 
ball, some  pain,  and  intolerance  of  light. 
A  bad  attack  renders  the  person  quite 
incapable  of  using  his  eyes  for  some 
days.  It  is  caused  by  the  bright  glare 
of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  snow.  The 
deeper  structures  of  the  eye  are  occa- 
sionally affected,  the  retina  more  partic- 
ularly. Precaution  is  better  than  cure. 
Eyes  should  be  shaded  when  the  per- 
son feels  the  glare  inconvenient.  For 


[The  following  notes  have  been  kindly  furnished  us 
by  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff,  U.  S.  Census  Agent  for  Alaska,  to 
bring  the  information  contained  in  this  article  down  to 
date. — ED.] 

Page  614. — The  Chilcoot  Indians  never  winter  at  the 
Mission,  which  was  built  in  a  romantic  spot  in  the  hope 
of  getting  the  Indians  to  move,  but  the  latter  preferred 
salmon  to  scenery. 

Page  616. — This  man  Leslie  has  since  been  driven  out 
of  the  country,  being  suspected  of  having  committed 
four  or  five  murders  himself. 


that  purpose,  one  can  use  tinted  glasses, 
pieces  of  leather  or  gum  boot,  with  a 
small  central  opening,  so  as  to  limit  the 
entrance  of  light  ;  or,  perhaps,  as  good 
as  anything  is  a  piece  of  green  mosquito 
netting,  rolled  round  the  hat,  and  used 
as  a  screen.  The  best  treatment  seems 
to  be  rest  for  a  few  days  in  a  darkened 
tent,  hot  fomentations,  tea-leaf  poultices, 
and  later  on  a  mild  eye  wash,  made  by 
dissolving  five  grains  of  zinc  sulphate  in 
a  cup  of  water. 

Scurvy  in  the  form  of  black-leg  is  oc- 
casionally met  with,  especially  after 
wintering.  The  causes  are  confinement 
to  the  house,  and  diet  not  sufficiently 
varied, —  deficient  in  vegetable  matter, 
and  perhaps  consisting  too  much  of 
bread  and  bacon, —  and  so  a  general  low- 
ering of  health.  People  so  affected  gen- 
erally recover  rapidly  in  the  spring,  when 
they  begin  to  move  round  a  bit,  and  per- 
haps get  some  lamb's  quarter  and  wild 
onion,  both  of  which  may  be  found.  A 
favorite  remedy  is  an  infusion  of  cotton- 
wood  bark  and  spruce  tops.  Fresh  meat, 
fruit,  and  lime  juice,  and  canned  vege- 
tables would  of  course  be  proper. 

This  closes  what  I  have  to  say  regard- 
ing the  trip  to  the  placer  mines  on 
Forty-Mile  Creek.  I  have  endeavored 
to  place  before  the  reader,  as  accurately 
as  possible,  the  state  of  matters  existing 
at  the  time  there  ;  and  have  described 
the  journey,  so  as  to  give  information 
fully,  and  on  as  many  points  as  possible, 
to  those  interested  in  the  country,  or  to 
any  who  may  contemplate  paying  it  a 
visit.  I  left  the  Yukon  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

Wm.  A.  Redmond. 

Page  625. — A  powerful  boat  carrying  250  tons  now 
makes  two  or  three  trips  during  the  season  between  St. 
Michael  and  the  mining  region  on  the  Upper  Yukon. 

Page  626. — Considerable  work  is  now  done  during  the 
winter  by  miners  remaining  in  the  country.  They  haul 
logs  upon  the  gravel  bars,  and  by  setting  fire  to  them 
they  thaw  the  ground  sufficiently  to  throw  a  quantity  of 
gravel  upon  the  banks  for  washing  in  the  spring. 

The  rush  of  miners  to  the  Yukon  diggings  has  almost 
ceased.  Less  than  fifteen  men  are  on  the  road  now, — 
against  hundreds  a  few  years  ago. 
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LA  PENSION  MANQUER. 


BALZAC  writes  a  hideous  description 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  boarding 
houses  of  literature,  the  Maison  Van- 
quer,  in  which  Pere  Goriot  oozed  away. 

Scarcely  less  Balzacian  was  the  stu- 
dents' boarding  house  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  Paris,  where  I  found  myself 
after  a  somber  experience  of  which  I  do 
not  need  to  speak. 

However  much  our  Pension  Manquer 
resembled  the  Pension  Vanquer  of  Pere 
Goriot  in  fact,  its  social  atmosphere  was 
very  different,  being  as  airy  and  gay  as 
atmospheres  usually  are  where  youth  is 
gathered  together.  Balzac  left  one  im- 
portant fact  out  of  his  views  of  Paris 
pensions  of  this  mean  class ;  the  fact  that 
youth,  mere  youth,  gilds  and  glorifies 
even  cheap  boarding  houses,  which  he 
says  are  only  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
ennui,  of  dying  old  age,  and  youth  forced 
to  heavy  labor.  But  the  literary  artist 
who  would  see  nothing  even  in  a  Van- 
quer dinner  table  but  "  animals  feeding 
at  their  racks,"  would  have  seen  nothing 
better  in  a  last  supper  of  fishermen  and 
peasants  in  a  low  Judean  chamber. 

Pension  Manquer  was  all  that  Balzac 
describes  : —  the  dying  age,  the  middle- 
aged  ennui,  the  youth  forced  to  unre- 
lenting labor.  Like  Balzac  people,  also, 
we  fancied  we  proved  ourselves  superior 
to  our  position  by  scoffing  at  the  dinners 
to  which  our  poverty  compelled  us  ! 

The  approach  to  our  pension  was  by 
a  narrow,  roughly  paved  cul-de-sac.  Of 
the  house  itself  no  better  purely  mate- 
rialistic description  can  be  given  than 
Balzac's.  But  then,  fortunately,  none 
of  us  had  the  Balzacian  flair  for  rotten- 
ness ;  hence  the  Pension  Manquer  stood 
to  us  in  a  vastly  pleasanter  atmosphere 
than  that  with  which  the  Pension  Van- 
quer has  gone  into  the  world  of  "  types." 

Madame  Manquer,  our  landlady,  was 


of  simpler  but  certainly  of  no  honester 
character  than  Veuve  Vanquer,  and 
really  somewhat  resembled  her  in  per- 
son, even  to  the  coarse  embonpoint  and 
wrinkles,  the  set  smile  of  the  stage 
dancer  mingled  with  the  frown  of  the 
money-lender, —  even  to  the  petticoat 
made  of  an  old  gown,  from  which  the 
wadding  escaped  and  drizzled  by  numer- 
ous holes, —  even  to  the  dragging  and 
grimacing  slippers. 

Like  her  illustrious  prototype,  Mme. 
Manquer  was  not  without  dreams  of 
changing  her  widowed  condition ;  and 
like  Mme.  Vanquer  was  sensitive  to  the 
flattery  implied  in  the  occasicnal  span- 
ning of  her  figure  by  the  only  arm  in 
the  establishment  long  enough  to  do  it, 
the  arm  of  a  ci-devant  "professor,"  now 
a  decayed  hanger  on  of  the  Sorbonne 
and  College  de  France.  Somehow,  I 
cannot  tell  why,  this  M.  Niais  reminded 
me  of  Vautrin,  although  his  rusty  whis- 
kers were  not  dyed,  and  his  hair  was  not 
a  wig,  nor  did  he  even  prove  "a  la  man- 
niere  dont  il  lancait  nn  jet  de  salive  " 
that  he  had  a  sangfroid  that  would  not 
shrink  from  any  act  to  relieve  him  from 
an  equivocal  position. 

He, was  on  the  contrary  rather  simple, 
the  butt  of  rough  jokes.  It  must  have 
been  his  broad  shoulders,  deep  wrinkles, 
and  his  handiness  about  the  house,  that 
reminded  me  of  Vautrin,  for  certainly 
Vautrin  never  gave  himself  so  utterly 
and  irretrievably  away  as  this  clumsy 
stupid  —  all  his  life  long  an  habitue  of 
the  brilliant  Latin  quarter  —  did  every 
time  he  opened  his  mouth. 

"  Ma  belle  !  Mon  ange  !  Come  and 
get  me !  I  am  tipsy,  and  those  rascals 
have  left  me !  Come  and  get  me,  mon 
augc!"  he  screamed  every  few  nights 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Mon    ange "    then   emerges  like  a 
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tornado  from  her  chamber,  and  we  hear 
her  scolding  him  briskly,  that  a  man  of 
his  age  should  try  to  "  dance  on  the  same 
machine  "  with  boys,  instead  of  ranging 
himself  by  marrying  some  good  creature 
as  he  ought  to  do. 

The  "  dying  old  age  "  of  Balzac  was 
represented  to  us  by  a  blind  old  ruin, 
once  diplomatic  representative  to  Bra- 
zil. The  students  treated  him  with  bru- 
tal but  not  malicious  cruelty,  pushing 
violently  by  him  as  he  tottered  upon  the 
stairs,  mocking  at  his  senile  plaintive- 
ness,  and  grumbling  openly  at  his  pres- 
ence at  their  meals.  He  pays  double 
the  board  of  the  rest  of  us,  and  every 
week  his  bills  are  swollen  by  Madame 
Manquer's  "  extras,"  — francs  for  glass- 
es blindly  overturned,  half  francs  for 
'wine  stains,  real  or  imaginary,  upon  her 
not  over-clean  cloths.  She  always  serves 
him  as  she  would  a  petted  child,  with  a 
tender  "  la-/#  "  every  time  she  deposits 
anything  upon  his  plate.  One  might 
thus  serve  a  pet  dog.  Yet  every  morsel 
Madame  "  la.- fa's  "  upon  the  poor  man's 
plate  are  the  ones  all  seeing  eyes  have 
refused.  Sometimes  the  old  man  pricks 
up  his  dull  ears  at  the  bad  Spanish  in 
which  I  address  him,  and  reminds  me  of 
Mr.  F.'s  aunt  by  saying  :  — 

"  You  're  a  fool,  Monsieur.  I  hate 
fools." 

Every  day  for  a  long  time  this  poor 
ruin  sits  upon  a  bench  in  the  sunshine 
beside  a  little  figure  netting  nets  at  five 
sous  the  net  and  five  nets  a  day.  List- 
ening to  their  quiet  twitter  in  this  still 
nook  of  the  Latin  quarter,  I  found  all 
not  brutal  Balzacian  realism,  even  in  a 
blind,  half  imbecile  ruin.  For  although 
the  ruin's  relations  with  the  present  are 
groping  and  animal,  deep  down  away 
from  vivid  today  his  memory  is  a  well  of 
pleasant  waters,  whence  he  drew  refresh- 
ing for  himself  and  his  sad  companion. 

The  students  declared  that  the  little 
woman  "  exploited  "  the  old  man,  and 
would  wed  or  bleed  him,  but  I  knew  that 
two  ruins  comforted  each  other. 


Dreamily  he  talked  of  La  Plata  scenery 
and  the  boundless  blue  sweep  of  its  wa- 
ters at  Montevideo,  till  his  speech  grew 
to  be  almost  poetry  ;  while  his  broken 
stories  and  descriptions  of  equatorial 
forests  and  Amazonian  scenery  were 
like  pages  of  Lecomte  de  Lisle.  Even 
while  his  words  were  the  least  labored 
and  sought,  and  the  description  there- 
fore the  most  definite,  a  conscious  mist 
of  melancholy  brooded  it  all ;  and  the 
effect  was  not  that  a  senile  old  man  told 
stories,  but  that  a  ghost  wandered  amid 
the  scenes  of  his  far-off  earth  life,  and 
murmured,  echo-like  ^Eolian  music 
through  the  dusk  of  the  old  man's  days. 
Such  music  Balzac  in  all  his  life  never 
heard. 

The  little  woman  beside  him,  pretty, 
although  so  worn  and  wan,  chattered 
cheerily  all  day  long  with  the  old  man, 
and  lightened  the  heavy  hours  of  his 
slow  dying  as  no  one  else  could  or  would. 
She  was  shabbily  dressed,  but  after  the 
manner  of  a  perfect  lady  ;  and  when  one 
evening  I  spoke  to  her  in  my  own  lan- 
guage, she  answered  me  in  the  same, 
with  that  delicate  flexibility  of  tone  that 
is  a  result  only  of  social  and  intellectual 
culture.  This  lady  seemed  as  much  a 
mystery  to  the  students1  as  she  did  to 
me.  They  spoke  of  her  sometimes  among 
themselves,  some  of  them  with  propriety, 
others  with  a  grossness  that  may  be 
found  nowhere  greater  than  in  a  Paris 
pension,thronged  as  ours  was  with  repre- 
sentatives from  various  countries, — Rou- 
manians, Hungarians,  Germans,  Rus- 
sians, Swedes,  Levantine  Greeks,  and 
Italians,  as  well  as  from  remote  ocean 
isles  where  Pauls  and  Virginias  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  indigenous  growth.  It  was 
agreed  that  she  was  a  woman  who  had 
"  manquee  son  role."  She  did  not  appear 
at  our  table,but  we  knew  that  she  lived  in 
one  of  the  grimy  cells  of  our  garret  upon 
her  franc  a  day.  Now  and  then  we  met 
Louis,  the  dingy  bed-maker,  or  Jean,  the 
even  dingier  cook,  going  upstairs  with 
a  plate  of  remnants  from  our  table,  and 
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were  told  that  she  bought  them  of  Mme. 
Manquer  for  three  sous  the  plate. 

I  speculated  often  upon  this  mysteri- 
ous history,  this  pale  heroine  stranded  in 
a  foreign  land  in  a  miserable  garret  of  a 
wild  students'  boarding  house.  Once  in 
passing  her  open  door  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  her  absence  to  peep 
curiously  in  upon  that  glimpse  of  min- 
gled refinement  and  squalor,  of  dainty 
woman's  work,  a  few  books  too  ragged 
to  sell,  a  dilapidated  guitar,  and  a  broken 
glass  holding  flowers  under  the  portrait 
of  a  handsome  Saxon  officer  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Imperial  Guards.  Strangely 
enough,  however,that  one  single  glimpse, 
taking  in  so  many  evidences  of  refine- 
ment as  it  did,  reminded  me  in  some 
occult  manner  of  that  other  garret  from 
whence  a  fair  "  Inglanderine  "  thrust 
out  her  faded  head,  and  bade  Max  or 
Fritz  to  run  away  before  her  grandpapa 
should  come !  I  cannot  even  now  for 
the  life  of  me  explain  why  that  glimpse 
suggested  Becky  Sharp,  unless  it  was 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  was  a  plate 
of  cold  cabbage,  a  rouge-pot,  and  —  not 
a  brandy  bottle,  but  a  glittering,  wicked- 
looking  pistol,  loaded,  I  was  sure. 

Accidentally,  one  of  my  few  remain- 
ing francs  rolled  under  the  little  bed, 
and  I  might  have  been  wondering  to 
this  time  over  that  mysterious  history, 
had  it  not  explained  itself  in  a  very  open 
way.  The  pretty  lady  suddenly  removed 
from  her  garret  cell  to  a  fine  room  au 
Premier.  She  appeared  at  our  table  in 
fresh  toilets,  and  with  pink  cheeks,  sit- 
ting between  the  diplomatic  ruin  and  a 
blonde  Greek,  who  might  have  posed  for 
the  stalwart  and  broad-shouldered  ^En- 
eas. She  was  full  of  coquettish  ways 
beneath  a  delicate  veil  of  timidity  and 
refinement,  and  her  not  unfrequent  con- 
tributions to  the  general  conversation, 
which  became  untarnished  from  that 
very  day,  brought  many  a  cloud  upon 
the  brow  of  blonde  y£neas.  No  allusion 
was  ever  made  in  her  presence  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  not  still  living  on  a 


franc  a  day  and  earning  it ;  and  no  disre- 
spect was  ever  overtly  shown  her,  which 
fact,  however,  may  have  had  more  rela- 
tion to  the  breadth  of  ^Eneas's  shoulders 
than  to  manliness  of  spirit  among  our 
students.  She  continued  kindness  and 
patience  itself  to  her  blind  neighbor,  and 
neither  he  nor  she  heard  what  Madame 
Manquer  sniffed  to  the  rest  of  us. 

"  She  ran  away  from  her  husband  with 
a  handsome  Roumanian,  and  lived  two 
years  with  him  yonder,  in  the  Rue 
Monge.  One  fine  morning  she  awoke 
to  find  that  her  Roumanian  had  in  his 
'turn  levanted,  Leaving  her  without  a  sou. 
I  took  her  in  and  fed  her  from  my  own 
table,  and  now  look. at  her,  turning  me 
off  with  grins,  and  scarcely  ever  throw- 
ing me  a  word.  I  always  thought  she 
would  write  to  her  husband,  who  is  an 
officer  of  the  court,  and  claim  a  part  of 
her  own  dot,  but  she  never  would.  Voi- 
la  coimne  ces  femmes  se  consolents  !  "  j 

The  Maison  Manquer  inmates  were 
principally  literary,  not  art  students,  and 
went  every  day  with  portfolios  under 
arm  to  the  lectures  of  the  Sorbonne,  the 
College  de  France,  or  the  Law,  Medi- 
cine and  Technological  schools.  Some 
of  them  —  Roumanians,  Servians,  Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians,and  Greeks  of  the  Turk- 
ish provinces — had  been  officers  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  they  often  fought  their 
battles  over  again  across  the  dingy  table- 
cloths of  our  dining-room,  as  did  also 
the  Germans  and  French.  Almost  all 
of  them  seemed  in  the  typical  Balzacian 
impecuniosity  of  true  Latin  quarter  stu- 
dents ;  and  although  a  goodly  number 
were  supported  at  the  schools  by  their 
respective  governments,  coats  were  al- 
most universally  threadbare,  trowsers 
unanimously  frayed,  and  boots  in  states 
of  eternal  broad-grinness.  Balzac  says 
of  this  order  of  boarding-houses  : 

Les  homines  portaient  des  redingotes  dont  la  cou- 
leur  etait  devenue  problematique,  des  chaussures 
comme  ils  s'en  jette  au  coin  des  bornes  dans  la 
quartiers  elegants,  du  linge  elime,  des  vetements  qui 
n'avient  plus  que  1'ame. 
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Whether  more  remained  than  the 
mere  "soul"  to  the  linen  of  these  stu- 
dents I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  as  their 
small  ostentation  in  that  line  was  mostly 
of  paper.  But  that  something  remained 
I  am  convinced  by  the  fact  that  once  a 
week  le  Gros  Pierre  brought  something 
in  a  basket  to  each  door,  and  I  heard 
him  well  scored  in  a  dozen  different 
accents  that  he  had  brought  the  linen 
again  himself,  instead  of  sending  it  by 
the  little  Suzanne. 

Some  of  them  came  and  went  regular- 
ly from  meals  to  lectures,  and  vice  versa, 
and  1  heard  late  murmurs  from  their 
rooms  at  night,  as  books  were  diligently 
conned.  For  all  students,  even  of  the 
Latin  quarter,  are  not  of  the  Balzacian 
or  Henri  Murger  type,  else  where  would 
be  any  scientific  or  learned  class  in 
France  ?  Of  these  diligent  ones  I  heard 
one  or  two  say  that  their  fathers  had 
studied  in  these  same  schools  and  pen- 
sions before  them,  and  their  sons  would 
study  there  after  them.  Most  of  the 
Frenchmen  were  from  the  provinces, 
while  some  of  the  foreigners  were  clever, 
intellectual  men  of  thirty  and  more  ;  po- 
litical exiles  forbidden  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  and  learning  a  new  profes- 
sion and  language  to  replace  the  military 
or  political  one  henceforth  denied  its 
native  field.  Still  others  were  shabby 
Paris  journalists,  who  invariably  got  into 
violent  discussions  about  poetry,  and 
ended  by  calling  each  other  "imbecile," 
and  lapsing  into  silence  during  the  rest 
of  the  meal. 

One  of  our  boarders  had  a  nose  two 
hundred  years  old.  His  raiment  seemed 
as  ancient,  not  from  its  fashion  but  its 
condition,  being  shiny  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  ragged  almost  a  degree  more. 
This  youth  was  one  of  the  best  recog- 
nized geniuses  of  Paris,  and  kept  him- 
self ragged  of  choice,  and  would  not  be 
a  gentleman  though  he  could.  The  two- 
centuries-old  nose  had  not  been  thus 
long  on  his  own  poetic  visage,  but  in  his 
musical  family  upon  many  faces. 


He  was  called  Saint  C , not  because 

he  was  saintlike,  but  because  he  played 

the  organ  at  Saint  C ,  one  of  the  most 

fashionable  churches  in  Paris.  He  was 
never  sober  except  on  Saturdays  and 
until  Monday,  when  emissaries  from 
Saint  C—  —took  him  in  charge.  Even 
at  his  tipsiest  he  drew  divine  strains 
from  the  wheezy  old  piano.  Sometimes 
another  of  our  musicians  took  the  piano 
and  accompanied  St.  C—  —upon  the  vi- 
oloncello. At  the  end  of  every  sonata 
Saint  C—  —  dropped  the  inspired  instru- 
ment and  thrust  a  fiery  glass  to  his  lips. 
Soon  the  poetic  dreaminess  disappeared 
from  his  eyes,  a  coarse,  lurid  glare  took 
its  place,  the  refined  face  seemed  al- 
most idiotic.  But  still  the  exquisite  mu- 
sic sobbed  and  wailed,  sank  and  soared, 
as  if  imprisoned  angels  cried  for  release 
from  beneath  his  torturing  bow.  Still 
the  gross  air,  rank  with  cabbage  and  gar- 
lic, stale  mutton  and  ancient  fish,  was 
transfigured,  became  a  mysterious,  un- 
speakable radiance,  within  which  we 
floated,  no  longer  crudely  mortal  but 
glorified  and  eternal.  We  were  hushed, 
rapt,  till  Saint  C-  —  dropped  his  soulful 
instrument,  and  fell  howling  into  a  cor- 
ner with  imprecations  foul  enough  to 
come  from  hell. 

Often  through  the  day  when  our  pen- 
sion was  comparatively  deserted,  and  I 
brooded  like  a  maladive  night  bird  under 
my  dusky  eaves,  those  celestial  strains 
swept  from  Saint  C—  — 's  chamber,  and 
I  knew  he  dreamed  over  his  instrument, 
improvising  the  weird  sadness,  which 
seemed  wrung  from  the  very  soul  of 
sorrowing  life  to  float  outwards,  and  be- 
come the  atmosphere  in  which  sensitive 
spirits  like  Saint  C 's  live.  He  im- 
provised thus  hours  at  a  time.  I  knew 
that  his  pale  face  was  illumined  by  a 
glow  unearthly.  My  own  spirit  was 
lifted  from  its  mire  as  I  listened. 

But  soon  the  music  grew  more  fitful 
and  weird,  broken  by  harsh  groans  and 
maniacal  shrieking,  till  after  a  time  it 
screamed  itself  silent,  and  I  knew  that 
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a  loathsome  creature  snored  upon  the 
floor. 

One  day  I  met  Saint  C with  boon 

companions  coming  from  the  house. 
They  all  carried  musical  instruments, 
and  were  dancing  and  singing  like  fig- 
ures on  a  bacchanalian  frieze.  They 
told  the  "  Yank  melancholique  "  that 
they  were  going  out  as  street  musicians 
to  earn  their  week's  drink. 

Nothing  more  was  seen  of  them  for  a 
week.  With  Saturday  came  his  keepers 
for  Saint  C ,  to  lock  him  up  with  sac- 
ramental and  sacerdotal  objects  till  time 
for  use  and  service.  When  the  emissa- 
ries found  him  not  with  us,  they  knew 
well  where  to  find  him. 

He  and  his  party  had  lain  in  jail  for  a 
week. 

Another  of  our  inmates  was  a  bump- 
kin of  fifty  or  more,  whom  Balzac  might 
have  studied  as  a  type  of  autumnal 
springiness  equal  to  Mrs.  Skewton.  It 
was  a  curious,  even  a  melancholy  study 
of  a  youth  unlived  in  its  time,  but  put 
aside  till  a  more  convenient  season,  then 
taken  out  and  deliberately  used,  desic- 
cated and  savorless  though  long  preser- 
vation had  made  it.  This  man,  Monsieur 
Melon  (Pumpkin  I  always  called  him), 
went  to  the  Sorbonne  and  College  de 
France  as  regularly  as  the  sun  shone  on 
the  great  dome  of  the  neighboring  Pan- 
theon. Every  day  I  met  him  with  the 
student's  portfolio  under  his  arm.  He 
was  regularity  itself,  and  at  first  I  sup- 
posed him  some  petty  avocat,  come  up 
from  the  provinces  to  refresh  his  legal 
knowledge  at  the  central  springs  of  the 
capital.  Nevertheless  he  had,  although 
uneasily  and  consciously  worn,  every  air 
and  manner  of  the  real  student,  that  is, 
the  Bohemian,  Latin  quarter,  Francois 
Villon  sort  of  student,  even  to  the  rakish 
and  threadbare  garments  and  the  drag- 
ging shoes.  He  opened  his  mouth  abys- 
mally in  every  students'  chorus  of  our 
dining-room,  and  his  glass  sprang  aloft 
and  described  as  many  eccentric  curves 
as  the  wildest  glass  among  us.  But  I 


noticed  that  deeply,  darkly,  awfully  wide 
open  though  that  mouth  might  be,  I  nev- 
er heard  any  sound  come  from  it,  and 
furiously  as  the  glass  circled  aloft,  it  was 
always  full,  never  less.  The  sallow,  dull 
face  never  grew  sallower  or  duller,  nev- 
er brighter  or  more  flushed,  the  heavy 
eyes  never  more  lustrous,  however  wild 
the  revelry.  At  the  roughest  stories  his 
grin  and  "bravo  !  "  were  emphatic,  even 
if  forced,  and  at  every  recital  of  rowdy 
exploit  his  loud  but  monotonous  "  et 
moiaussi"  came  like  eaves-dripping  aft- 
er a  shower.  The  students  nicknamed 
him  " Et-moi-anssi"  but  when  I  looked 
to  solve  the  riddle  why  this  stiff,  per- 
functory merriment  in  a  rustic  of  such 
age  and  avoirdupois  drew  no  open  ridi- 
cule from  the  merciless  Bohemians  them- 
selves, I  found  that  two  thirds  of  the 
liquers  and  cognac  consumed  at  table 
went  down  upon  M.  Melon's  bill !  Once 
I  talked  with  him,  and  was  surprised  that 
amid  a  general  peasantlike  ignorance, 
and  a  particular  uncouthness  of  speech, 
he  yet  knew  something,  more  than  some 
of  the  other  younger  and  brighter  pen- 
sionnaires,  of  our  great  civil  war. 

"  What  histories  have  you  read  ? "  I 
asked. 

"Jules  Verne's  Mysterious  Island, 
Monsieur,"  he  gravely  answered  me. 

While  revolving  these  curious  things 
in  my  head,  Maman  Manquer  came  to 
my  aid. 

"  Comme  il  est  bete,  ce  Melon  !  "  she 
said.  "He  can't  drink  even  a  glass  of 
ordinaire  without  —  and  she  dramatical- 
ly imitated  the  whale's  notice  to  quit  to 
Jonah.  He  is  rich,  made  500,000  francs 
in  his  tannery  in  Normandie.  He  was 
a  peasant's  son,  and  used  to  read  about 
student  life  and  the  Quartier  Latin  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  fell  upon  Henri  Mur- 
ger.  So  now  that  he  is  rich  and  retired 
from  business  he  has  come  from  his  lit- 
tle commune  to  attend  lectures,  and  falls 
fast  asleep,  they  say,  at  every  one;  and 
although  he  has  coats  and  boots  by  the 
dozen  in  his  room,  goes  as  ragged  as  any 
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student;  he  actually  fancies  he  drinks 
all  the  liquor  he  pays  for,  and  imagines 
himself  jolly  drunk  every  time  Saint 
C tumbles  into  his  corner.  Commc 


Us  sont  bete  ces-gens-la  !  " 

Thus  was  poor  Pumpkin  made  a 
"type"  for  me,  made  interesting  as  the 
sweetest  blooming  girlhood,  or  most 
ardently  daring  youth  never  could  be 
again.  For,  alas,  I  had  been  young,  and 
blooming,  and  ardent,  and  I  had  dared 
—  great  God,  what  had  I  not  dared  - 
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and  lost.  The  "  type  "  of  my  daring  had 
been  far  nobler  than  that  of  Eugene  de 
Rastignac,  and  my  fall  had  been  lower 
than  the  state  of  poor,  self-deceived 
Pumpkin.  For  he  was  accomplishing  the 
ideal  of  his  whole  life  ;  grasping  it  daily, 


hourly,  with  strong,  positive,  practical 
pressure.  His  ideal  was  his  real,  as  al- 
most no  man's  else  is  ;  if  he  found  it  less 
brilliant  and  beautiful  than  he  thought 
why  should  he  fare  also  thus  better  than 
his  fellow  ? 

M.  B.    W. 


CAPTURING  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP. 


THE  winter  of  1883-4  was  unusually 
severe  at  a  certain  mining  camp  in  Col- 
orado, which  shall  be  known  as  Eagle's 
Wing. 

One  day  Solon,  who  was  a  Canadian 
moose  hunter,  took  me,  John  Williams, 
on  a  hunt  with  him,  and  we  surprised  a 
yard  of  four  deer  and  shot  them  all.  The 
snow  was  up  to  their  eyes,  and  light  and 
fluffy  to  exceed  anything  ever  seen  out- 
side these  high  altitudes.  When  we 
came  to  consider  the  matter,  we  thought 
that  perhaps  we  could  have  captured 
them  alive ;  and  talking  about  it  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  might  make 
our  way  up  among  the  cliffs,  and  catch 
some  wild  sheep. 

The  old  hunters  of  the  camp  made  all 
manner  of  fun  of  our  project,  and  told 
surprising  stories  of  the  intelligence  and 
agility  of  the  montana,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  warned  us  of  the  fearful  dan- 
gers from  snow-slides. 

Before  starting  out  we  concluded  to 
lay  the  whole  project  before  Professor 
Cardenas,  our  French  assayer  and  min- 
ing expert.  We  found  him  in  his  little 
log  cabin,  busy  with  crucible  and  blow 


pipe.  In  reply  to  our  question  whether 
a  paying  market  could  be  found  for  some 
true  specimens  of  the  montana,  he  re- 
plied that  such  a  market  could  undoubt- 
edly be  obtained,  except  that  no  man  of 
science  would  risk  removing  them  from 
the  high  mountains  to  the  sea  level. 

As  we  were  about  leaving,  the  assayer 
bethought  him  how  he  had  once  acted 
as  guide  in  Southern  Colorado  to  some 
gentlemen  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, and  had  often  heard  one  gentleman 
say  he  would  give  two  thousand  dollars 
for  a  pair  of  living  mountain  sheep.  This 
last  remark  excited  us  much  more  than 
it  should  have  done,  and  we  definitely 
concluded  to  try  our  experiment. 

Accordingly,  one  morning  at  three 
o'clock  four  of  us  went  snow-shoeing  out 
of  Eagle's  Wing  on  the  crusted  snow,  our 
ten  days'  rations  on  alight  sled,  to  which 
was  attached  a  very  long  rope,  so  that 
we  might  have  ample  room  to  move  our 
great  snow-shoes  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  Three  of  us  had  on 
the  ordinary  web  snow-shoes,  and  the 
other  the  Norwegian  article,  eleven  feet 
in  length,  and  made  of  light,  thin  boards. 
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It  was  now  April,  and  spring  in  the 
valleys ;  but  at  our  elevation  of  nine 
thousand  feet  the  snow  was  still  seven 
feet  deep.  Travel  was  interrupted  and 
mining  at  a  standstill.  The  camp  had 
never  seen  such  a  time  before. 

We  had  started  on  our  seventeen 
miles'  tramp  to  Glare  Mountain  thus 
early,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  good  part 
of  the  distance  before  the  warm  sun. 
should  soften  the  snow ;  and  we  were  not 
sorry  to  escape  the  unmerciful  chaffing 
of  the  five  hundred  doubting  Thomases 
of  the  camp. 

We  arrived  at  Manning's  cabin,  under 
the  shadow  of  Glare  Mountain,  in  good 
season,  and  without  serious  accident. 
Rich  mineral  had  been  discovered  in  the 
mountain  hard  by,  and  hence  Manning 
had  taken  a  claim  here,  hoping  that  his 
humble  cabin  would  prove  to  be  the  first 
in  an  important  mining  city. 

Great  was  our  excitement  when  we  at 
length  discovered  with  field  glasses  a 
large  band  of  wild  sheep  in  the  craggy, 
precipitous  mountain  not  far  from  our 
temporary  abode.  This  mountain  stood 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two.  creeks.  The  deep  snows  had  never 
previously  been  known  to  encroach  so 
much  on  the  pasture  grounds  of  these 
crag-dwellers. 

We  made  Solon,  the  moose-hunter,  our 
captain.  He  took  his  stand  in  the  val- 
ley, glass  in  hand,  while  the  rest  of  us 
eagerly  prepared  to  put  certain  plans  in 
execution.  Since  the  snow  became  en- 
crusted every  night,  we  must  make  our 
hunt  at  noonday,  when  it  would  be  least 
likely  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  game. 

Imagine  us  starting  out, —  stripped  of 
outer  garments,  eyes  protected  from  the 
intolerable  glare  by  green  goggles, — 
leaving  our  captain  watching  and  shiv- 
ering in  the  valley,  while  we,  sweating 
profusely,  clothes  soaked  by  contact 
with  the  melting  snow,  go  panting  and 
tugging  up,  over,  and  through,  four 
feet  of  snow,  with  our  snow-shoes 
in  our  hands  serving  as  staves.  All  of 


us  were  accustomed  to  exposure  and 
endurance.  Little  Sandy  Hightower 
was  a  teamster,  and  for  one  period  of 
thirteen  months  had  not  once  slept  in- 
side a  house.  He  was  to  reach  the  very 
summit  by  a  roundabout  journey.  Man- 
ning went  up  the  path  of  a  recent  ava- 
lanche, on  the  south  side,  while  I  took 
the  deep-snowed  western  face. 

While  we  were  ascending  the  moun- 
tain the  captain,  by  the  aid  of  his  glass, 
saw  the  game  lurking  in  the  recesses  of 
the  cliff,  their  gray-blue  coats  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
rocks. 

Reaching  the  foot  of  the  upper  tier  of 
rocks,  I  found  an  unexpectedly  broad 
ledge,  whose  scanty  soil  was  covered 
with  low  grass  and  shrubs,  which  formed 
the  winter  pasturage  of  our  intended 
victims.  Here  I  saw  abundant  signs  of 
them  on  every  hand. 

Stopping  for  a  needed  rest,  I  heard  a 
faint  "  Halloo."  It  was  Sandy,  who  had 
already  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  After  much  scanning  of  the 
valley,  I  at  length  located  Captain  Solon. 
He  was  like  a  black  speck  on  a  pan  of 
milk. 

Watching  him  attentively,  I  learned 
that  he  was  motioning  me  southward. 
I  obeyed,  and  had  not  gone  far,  reflect- 
ing as  I  went  that  I  was  treading  where 
man  never  trod  before,  when  at  quite  a 
distance,  gliding  as  noiselessly  as  shad- 
ows, appeared  the  most  welcome  sight 
of  about  twenty  mountain  sheep,  going 
up  the  rocky  heights  and  out  of  my  view. 

"  Look  out,  Sandy !  Look  out !  They 
•  are  coming ! "  I  cried. 

Then  I  stood  and  listened,  and  pretty 
soon  I  heard  the  rattle  of  stones,  and 
faintly,  Little  Sandy's  long  drawn  yells. 

Presently  back  they  came,  an  admir- 
able sight,  twenty  animals  springing 
lightly  from  rock  to  rock,  the  mature 
animals  with  their  well  grown  young. 
As  they  disappeared  I  shouted  to  Man- 
ning that  they  were  bearing  in  his  di- 
rection. 
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In  about  a  minute  I  heard  the  yelp  of 
our  pup  and  the  deep  voice  of  Manning. 
Then  here  they  came  again,  heads  up, 
panic-stricken,  eyes  gleaming.  It  was 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  beautiful 
sights  I  had  ever  imagined.  The  ani- 
mated faces,  fine  in  form,  smooth  and 
shining  like  satin,  contrasted  strongly 
with  the  gray  or  lead-colored  bodies. 
Seeing  them  there  in  their  strange 
haunts,  flying  up  over  rocky  precipices, 
I  almost  doubted  the  sight  of  my  own 
eyes.  The  whole  thing  was  fascinating, 
and  still  it  was  like  a  dream.  Every  one 
of  those  creatures,  indescribably  grace- 
ful and  nimble  as  the  winds,  was  worth 
a  fortune.  Now  if  we  could  only  drive 
them,  by  good  luck,  into  the  soft,  deep 
snow,  as  we  did  the  deer,  our  fortunes 
would  be  made.  We  must  have  them  ! 

Seeing  me,  they  checked  their  head- 
long speed,  bounded  high  in  air,  turning 
toward  the  mountain  top,  and  once  more 
disappeared  over  the  precipitous  rocks. 

Thus  we  worked  for  hours,  driving 
them  from  point  to  point.  When  we 
tried  to  force  them  into  the  deep  snow 
they  would  stop  short,  bounding  high 
into  the  air  in  checking  their  speed,  and 
turn  away  as  if  it  had  been  a  wall  of  fire 
or  the  breakers  of  the  ocean. 

So  as  the  sun  set  we  made  our  way  as 
best  we  could  to  the  valley,  outwitted 
and  chagrined,  cold,  wet,  and  hungry. 
Clearly,  the  old  hunters  had  not  told  us 
half  the  wonderful  things  we  now  knew 
about  Rocky  Mountain  sheep. 

However,  we  made  a  delightful  supper 
of  fried  pork,  biscuits,  apple  sauce,  and* 
coffee  ;  dried  our  wet  garments  ;  and  lay 
down  in  our  blankets  to  dream  of  the 
fortunes  that  now  seemed  farther  away 
than  ever. 

The  next  morning  we  made  prepara- 
tions for  another  hunt.  We  scoured 
every  accessible  part  of  the  mountain, 
but  found  no  trace  of  the  sheep.  Late 
in  the  afternoon  we  made  the  discovery 
that  some  time  in  the  early  morning, 
after  the  crust  had  formed  on  the  snow, 


the  whole  flock  had  crossed  over  to  a 
much  higher  mountain  lying  two  miles 
nearer  the  snowy  range.  In  fact,  the 
captain  espied  a  lot  of  them  among  the 
cliffs,  after  scanning  the  rocks  for  a  long 
time  with  his  glass.  We  could  not 
enough  admire  that  sagacity  which  pre- 
vented them  from  setting  foot  in  the 
snow  while  it  was  soft,  however  harassed 
and  frightened ;  and  yet  they  could  cross 
over,  of  their  own  accord,  the  moment 
the  crust  had  formed. 

From  this  time  on  for  several  days 
we  hunted  through  the  mountain,  gain- 
ing little  except  skill  and  courage  in 
walking  the  edges  of  precipices,  and 
in  threading  dangerous  defiles  under 
excitement,  where  no  man  would  ven- 
ture in  his  calm  moments.  The  moun- 
tain where  we  were  now  hunting  con- 
tained perhaps  a  thousa-id  acres  of 
pasture  ground,  and  here  we  saw  the 
tracks  of  many  other  wild  animals  beside 
sheep,  such  as  deer,  coyotes,  wolves, 
foxes,  swifts,  and  possibly  mountain  lions. 
We  estimated  that  there  were  at  least 
fifty  sheep  on  this  one  mountain. 

For  some  reason  we  very  seldom  found 
with  the  bands  the  male  montana,  whose 
enormous  horns  are  in  such  demand  by 
collectors  of  curiosities.  One  day,  how- 
ever, Sandy's  practiced  eyes  descried  a 
moving  object  among  a  detached  mass 
of  rocks,  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
sheep  runs.  A  field-glass  having  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  object,  our  joy 
may  be  imagined,  when  we  saw  that  it 
was  a  gigantic  "  big-horn." 

Surrounded  by  deep  snows  as  he  was, 
we  believed  he  was  at  our  mercy.  Cau- 
tiously we  disposed  ourselves  so  that  in 
trying  to  escape  he  would  flounder  in 
the  deepest  snows.  Our  plan  worked 
admirably.  The  old  fellow  went  plow- 
ing down  the  mountain  side  at  a  great 
rate,  we  noisily  pursuing. 

The  captain  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  across  the  creek,  watching 
the  whole  proceeding.  Moreover,  he 
had  snow-shoes  on,  and  could  beat  any 
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man  I  ever  saw  running  a  snow-shoe 
race.  The  big-horn  made  his  way  over 
the  creek,  probably  shaping  his  course 
toward  another  ledge,  when  Captain 
Solon  gave  chase. 

Three  of  us  were  on  the  mountain 
side  where  we  could  see  every  motion, 
and  a  more  excited  audience  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  The  big-horn  went 
plowing  through  the  deep  snow  for  dear 
life,  Solon  following  with  great,  uncouth 
strides.  Our  mercurial  little  Sandy  was 
flopping  up  and  down  like  a  jumping- 
jack,  waving  his  arms,  and  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  shrill  voice  : 

"  Sail  in,  Captain,  sail  in  !  Now 's 
your  time !  I  '11  bet  on  you  !  " 

Still  the  doubtful  race  continued,  man 
and  beast  doing  their  utmost. 

"  Go  it,  Captain,  go  it !  I  double  my 
money  on  you  !  Get  there !  Shake  your 
spider  legs  an'  get  there ! "  shrieked 
Sandy. 

The  big-horn  floundered  in  a  deep 
hole,  and  with  flying  leaps  Solon  came 
on  and  flung  himself  upon  it. 

"  I  never  would  have  forgiven  ye, 
Cap.  if  you  hadn't  froze  to  the  old  pa- 
triarch !  "  screamed  Sandy  as  we  came 
up.  "  O,  but  is  n't  he  a  dandy,  though  !  " 

In  due  time  the  "patriarch,"  securely 
bound,  was  placed  upon  our  sled.  He 
must  have  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  stretch 
himself,  and  in  so  doing  he  pulled  the 
sled  all  apart ;  but  we  repaired  it,  and  by 
dint  of  the  hardest  labor  dragged  our 
captive  home,  a  distance  of  over  four 
miles.  The  horns  measured  seventeen 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  base.  He  was  truly  a  magnificent 
specimen. 

On  the  way  home  we  crossed  three 
snow  slides  that  we  knew  were  not  there 
in  the  morning.  The  snow  had  been 
packed  to  the  hardness  of  ice.  We  had 
heard  the  thunder  of  their  descent  while 
on  the  mountains.  We  felt  very  uneasy 
about  them. 


The  "patriarch"  was  loosed  in  the 
little  log  stable,  and  next  morning  we 
spent  an  hour  cutting,  here  and  there, 
with  our  only  butcher-knife,  a  sack  of 
dry  bunch-grass,  which  he  ate  that  day. 

About  four  o'clock  next  morning  I 
•  started  for  camp  to  get  provisions.  Hav- 
ing made  a  sled  I  returned  by  night, 
bearing  on  my  shoulders  for  the  last  ten 
miles  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes  bought 
of  a  ranchman. 

I  had  felt  so  much  encouraged  that  I 
had  employed  Professor  Cardenas  to 
strike  off  some  circulars  offering  moun- 
tain sheep  for  sale,  and  also  engaged 
him  to  write  to  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don, and  also  to  the  principal  parks,  me- 
nageries, and  zoos,  of  the  United  States. 

We  now  prosecuted  the  chase  with 
greater  vigor  than  ever,  and  kept  it  up, 
in  all,  for  thirty  days. 

Finding  that  we  could  not  scare  the 
game  into  the  deep  snow,  we  resolved 
to  try  a  stratagem  to  get  them  there. 
Accordingly  Manning  and  the  pup,  at  a 
certain  point,  gave  chase  to  a  band  of 
about  twenty-five,  that  Sandy  had  dis- 
lodged from  the  upper  ledges.  I  had 
hidden  myself  at  a  narrow  pass,  hoping 
that  they  might  come  that  way.  For- 
tune favored  us.  The  others  made  a  loud 
outcry,  and  here  the  game  came.  I 
jumped  forth  at  the  right  moment,  and 
in  swerving  to  avoid  me  some  were 
forced  out  into  the  deep  snow  and  some 
passed  by  on  either  side. 

Five  were  carried  by  their  impetus 
into  the  drifts.  The  three  old  ones 
prudently  retraced  their  steps  and  were 
safe  ;  but  a  yearling  and  a  two-year-old 
we  frightened  on  down  the  mountain 
side,  and  these  we  eventually  secured, 
Solon  acting  very  much  as  he  had  done 
in  the  capture  of  the  patriarch. 

When  we  released  our  captives  in  a 
stable,  the  smaller  leaped  upon  a  log 
that  projected  slightly  beyond  the  rest, 
and  ran  the  length  of  the  stable  upon  it. 

"  I  must  see  how  you  do  that,"  said 
Manning,  catching  the  lamb. 
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The  inside  of  the  hoof  was  soft,  while 
the  outside  made  a  rim  hard  and  sharp, 
and  this  enabled  it  to  climb  rocks  and 
hold  itself  there.  A  certain  mountaineer 
had  a  pet  montana  that  loved  to  frolic 
with  the  dog.  When  tired  of  this  it 
would  skip  to  the  top  of  the  stone  chim- 
ney of  the  cabin,  and  there  remain. 

One  day,  our  pup,  having  grown  bold, 
caught  a  lamb,  which  made  a  delicious 
addition  to  our  fare.  The  next  day  we 
found  the  dam  awaiting  the  return  of 
her  offspring.  All  the  afternoon  we 
worked  hard,  trying  to  drive  her  into  the 
deep  snow. 

Rounding  a  projection,  I  came  in  sight 
of  Manning  as  he  met  the  fugitive  on  a 
ledge  scarce  ten  feet  wide,  over  which  I 
could  not  look  with  any  composure.  The 
creature  was  flying  along,  the  pup  in 
keen  pursuit.  Manning  attempted  to 
turn  her  back,  but  she  made  a  dash  to 
pass  him  on  the  very  verge  of  the  hor- 
rid chasm.  It  paralyzed  me  to  see  him 
leap  outward,  with  a  swooping  move- 
ment, to  seize  her,  as  if  he  were  blind 
to  the  deadly  gulf.  His  impetus  was 
certainly  so  great  that  had  he  failed  to 
grapple  the  nimble  beast,  he  must  have 
gone  to  destruction.  I  saw  as  one  in  a 
dream  the  fearful  peril. 

As  a  matter  of  qourse,  the  swift  pro- 
gress of  an  animal  of  probably  near  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  flung  the  rash 
fellow  off  his  feet,  and  both  went  strug- 
gling along  the  brink.  Would  the  mad 
creature,  in  this  moment  of  her  deadly 
terror,  leap  down  the  awful  precipice  ? 
If  she  did,  he  must  go  too.  I  have  lived 
that  agony  over  a  hundred  times,  waking 
or  dreaming.  I  closed  my  eyes  with  a 
shudder.  I  looked  again,  and  the  hind 
quarters  of  the  montana  hung  out  over 
the  gulf  and  the  hunter's  breast  lay 
across  her  shoulders. 

I  dragged  myself  forward  weak  and 
trembling. 

'•'What's  the  matter?"  he  gasped. 
"  You  're  pale  as  death." 

"Great  heavens ! "  I  cried,  laying  hold 


of  the  captive,  and  drawing  her  toward 
me.  "  How  could  you  take  such  a  risk  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  what  made  me,  but  you 
see  I  did  it.  Why  don't  you  help  me 
tie  her  ? " 

"  Did  n't  you  see  where  you  were 
going?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  see  the  chances  right  under 
my  nose,  when  I 's  having  the  racket 
with  the  thing,  but  I  couldn't  back  out 
then,  an'  there  wasn't  time  to  get 
scared." 

"  Manning,"  said  I,  after  the  tying  was 
accomplished,  "  I  went  through  the  hor- 
ror of  taking  your  mangled  body  home 
to  your  wife  and  baby." 

Neither  of  us  had  any  enthusiasm 
over  a  capture  attended  with  such  jeop- 
ardy ;  and  when  in  answer  to  our  call 
Sandy  came,  his  rollicking  behavior 
seemed  as  out  of  place  as  might  a  clown's 
nonsense  at  a  funeral.  Loading  the  ani- 
mal on  the  sled,  we  made  our  difficult 
way  to  the  cabin,  where  we  arrived  at 
midnight. 

There  were  nights  when  we  aban- 
doned the  pursuit  on  the  heights,  with 
the  game  in  full  sight.  I  can  never  for- 
get one  of  these  instances.  A  band, 
thirteen  in  number,  which  we  were  pur- 
suing, came  to  a  stand  in  a  seemingly 
inaccessible  ledge.  After  long  deliber- 
ation, Manning  actually  cut  steps  in  the 
snow  for  hands  and  feet,  and  slowly 
ascended  to  where  they  were.  As  he 
drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  creatures 
showed  great  uneasiness.  At  length  the 
leader  made  a  peculiarly  graceful  side- 
long leap,  fully  ten  feet  up,  (for  we 
measured  it  afterward,)  and  one  by  one 
the  others  followed,  and  running  to 
some  distance  ranged  themselves  on  a 
jutting  rock  high  over  our  heads,  as 
thickly  as  they  could  stand,  all  facing 
outward.  It  was  positively  the  prettiest 
sight  I  ever  saw.  If  an  artist  could  have 
been  there  then,  and  taken  their  picture, 
I  would  have  given  almost  anything  for 
it. 

Manning  contrived  to  lift  and  push 
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the  dog  up  the  rocks,  and  sent  it  to  scare 
the  bold  climbers  from  their  perch.  The 
adult  females  are  supplied  with  short, 
piky  horns,  a  few  inches  in  length,  and 
these  they  presented  with  lowered  heads 
and  kept  the  dog  at  bay. 

One  day,  near  noon,  Solon  stood 
watching  Sandy,  making  his  laborious 
way  up  the  almost  perpendicular  moun- 
tain side,  snow-shoes  in  hand.  Half  way 
up,  he  turned  and  ran  obliquely  down 
with  every  sign  of  terror.  Glancing 
toward  the  summit,  Solon  saw  a  snow- 
slide  sweeping  down  upon  the  boy. 

It  increased  every  moment,  extending 
to  right  and  left.  And  now  a  dull  roar 
was  heard,  as  great  bowlders  ground 
against  solid  rocks,  and  trees,  timbers, 
and  earth,  were  torn  from  their  places. 
The  bursting,  mottled  mass  came  faster 
and  faster,  and  Solon  saw  the  little  team- 
ter  disappear  with  a  convulsive  shriek, 
and  what  seemed  the  whole  mountain 
side,  a  chaotic  demon  of  destruction, — 
seemingly  possessed  of  life  and  will, — 
swept  grandly  into  the  valley  at  his  very 
feet,  amid  a  deafening  roar  followed  by 
a  painful  silence.  The  man  was  com- 
pletely overwhelmed  by  this  exhibition 
of  power,  and  the  loss  of  his  little  friend. 

Solon  was  walking  slowly  over  the 
vast  pile  of  debris,  hunting  for  some 
trace  of  Sandy,  when  he  heard  a  voice. 
Looking  up  he  saw  him  running  down 
the  path  of  the  slide,  swinging  his  arms 
in  great  excitement. 

"Needn't  hunt  for  no  snow-shoes, 
Cap'n.  Hang  me  if  I  hunt  another  day 
on  these  mountains." 

Solon  stared  in  amazement. 

"  I  thought  you  were  lost !  I  saw  you 
go  down !  " 

"  So  ye  did  see  me  go  down,  but  't  was 
into  a  blasted  prospect  hole,  'bout  four 
feet  deep.  The  slide  jest  cleared  me, 
though,  or  I  'd  been  packed  in  there  now, 
tighter  'n  a  mackerel  in  a  keg  of  salt." 

On  the  23d  of  May,  after  a  two  days' 
journey,  we  appeared  in  Eagle's  Wing, 
with  six  mountain  sheep  that  we  had  run 


down.  We  had  only  ceased  from  the 
hunt  when  we  found  we  were  in  danger 
of  running  the  pretty  things  to  death, 
and  that  the  slides  endangered  our  own 
lives.  Our  captives  we  had  brought  to 
camp  in  a  cage  we  had  made.  Much  of 
the  way  had  been  so  uneven  that,  to  keep 
cage,  sheep,  wagon,  and  all,  from  upset- 
ting we  had  fastened  guy  ropes  to  the 
wagon,  and  held  it  in  place  while  we 
walked  along  the  upper  side. 

We  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
camp,  the  boys  shaking  hands  with  us, 
and  complimenting  us  highly  on  our 
pluck. 

"  Ye  Ve  done  it,  boys  !  Ye  Ve  done 
it,  an'  I  'm  glad  fer  ye  !  "  was  the  cry  on 
all  hands. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  some  one,  "you  've 
done  what 's  never  done  before  in  this 
world,  sure  's  ye  're  born !  " 

Stopping  in  front  of  Uncle  Ben's 
cabin,  we  sent  in  for  him.  He  had  made 
special  fun  of  us. 

"Tell  'em  ter  g'  long!"  said  Uncle 
Ben.  "  I  ain't  well.  Tell  'em  so,  can't 
ye?" 

Professor  Cardenas  was  waiting  to 
show  us  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian,  saying  that  institution 
never  purchased  living  wild  animals. 

While  awaiting  replies  from  other 
places  we  exhibited  our  pets  in  Lead- 
ville.  All  the  summer  of  1884  we  em- 
ployed a  man  to  care  for  them,  supply- 
ing him  and  his  family  with  their  gro 
ceries,  on  condition  that  he  do  his  work 
well ;  and  he  earned  his  pay,  for  the  cap- 
tives refused  everything  but  flowers  and 
the  very  tenderest  grass. 

To  our  great  disappointment  the  "  pa- 
triarch "  died  of  scab. 

In  good  time  we  received  courteous 
replies  from  both  Paris  and  Berlin.  The 
writers  said  they  would  not  dare  to  re- 
move the  montana  to  the  seacoast.  Lon- 
don asked  us  to  name  our  price  for  a 
pair,  and  when  we  replied  $2,500,  we  re- 
ceived no  further  communication.  At 
length  a  speculator  gave  us  an  insignifi- 
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cant  sum,  as  we   thought,  for   our  re-    heard  a  word  as  to  whether  they  enjoyed 


maining  captives,  and  the  last  I  saw  of 
them  they  were  about  to  be  shipped  to 
some  point  in  Germany.  I  have  never 


their  long  journey  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Fatherland,  or  what 
welcome  they  received. 


AT  THE   SPAN. 

I  LEAPED  from  my  horse,  I  had  ridden  my,  ride, — 

A  wild  ride  but  I  rode  it  fair. 

None  can  say  but  I  rode  it  fair,  — 

Let  no  man  dare  !  — 

And  now,  at  midnight,  my  eyes  descried 

The  frail  span  girthing  the  narrow  tide. 

Still  was  the  stream,  and  cold,  and  dank, 

And  stiller  yet  was  the  nether  bank. 

But  I  shouted  for  glee, 

I  had  ridden  us  free, 

There  was  only  the  span  'twixt  her  and  me. 

But  before  my  foot,  in  the  way,  lo,  a  man ! 

A  man  ?    God  wots  !    The  face  he  wore 

Never  had  met  my  face  before ; 

Let  that  be  swore ! 

Some  shape  unmet  since  the  world  began, 

That  met  and  barred  me  before  the  span. 

He  spake  no  word,  he  made  no  sign, 

Only  an  icy  hand  to  mine, — 

With  shuddering  start 

We  leaped  apart, 

Leaped  wide,  leaped  back,  and  were  heart  to  heart. 

Were  heart  against  heart  in  a  fierce  embrace. 

Lovers  cling  less  close,  I  trow, 

With  cheek  to  breast,  and  lip  to  brow, 

Than  we  two  now. 

For  he  that  rose  with  his  stranger  face 

To  bar  me  back  from  our  trysting  place  — 

I  tightened  muscle,  —  fate  is  fate ! 

I  paused,  I  poised,  — Ah!  hate  is  hate. 

And  well  did  I  know, 

My  old  leal  foe 

Had  come  tonight  for  the  final  throw. 
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Had  come  to  hold  me  away  from  my  goal,  — 

My  love  all  fair,  unfairly  sold ; 

Unfairly  bought,  not  wed,  I  hold, 

To  rank  and  gold. 

She  had  borne  his  name,  she  had  paid  life -toll, 

She  was  his  in  bond,  but  mine  in  soul. 

"  Dost  seek  thy  love  tonight  ? "  quoth  he. 

"We  meet,  I  ween,  right  timely. 

The  better  man 

Shall  hold  the  span  :  — 

Who  crosses  here  is  whoso  can." 

In  deadly  grapple,  knee  to  knee, 

With  swollen  breast  and  planted  heel, 

And  pulsing  blood  and  cords  of  steel, 

For  woe  or  weal, 

We  fought, — and  ah  me!  'twas  a  fight  to  see! 

My  failing  breath  came  heavily,  — 

How  else  ?  lo,  stricken  of  death  was  I ! 

But  he  nor  gasped  nor  heaved  a  sigh, 

For  he  was  dead. 

'T  was  his  wraith  instead ; 

And  "  Die  thou  shalt  not ! "  was  what  he  said. 

We  swayed,  gripped  hard,  locked  arms,  we  love-foes, 

"  An  I  hurl  thee  back,  thou  shalt  live,"  he  cried. 

"An  I  bear  thee  down,  I  cross,"  I  replied, 

"  To  my  waiting  bride." 

We  swayed,  gripped  hard,  wrenched,  tossed,  — one  throws, — 

One  bends, — settles  back,  —  settles  down, — under  goes:  — 

I  had  sunk  to  my  knee. 

"  Wilt  cross  ?  "  laughed  he. 

"There's  only  the  span  'twixt  her  and  thee." 

My  love  !  my  lost  eternity ! 

I  glanced, — lo,  full  in  the  pass  stood  two! 

And  one  was  Death ;  and  one,  I  knew 

Was  my  lady  true. 

He  cheered  my  rival,  but  she  to  me 

Kissed  hand.     I  turned,  I  wrenched  me  free, 

I  crouched,  and  braced,  and  gathered  breath, 

And  gripped  him,  and  flung  him.     "  Let  pass  ! "  called  Death, 

"The  better  man 

Hath  won  the  span  ; 

No  strength  barred  love  since  the  world  began." 

Josephine   W.  Bates. 
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I. 


IN  the  year  1869  the  newly  chartered 
University  of  California  began  its  work 
in  Oakland.  It  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  buildings  and  grounds  passed 
over  to  it  by  the  older  College  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  to  receive  the  existing 
college  classes,  and  to  admit,  on  the  new 
footing,  the  first  Freshman  class  of  the 
University.  There  was  not  a  little  to  do 
in  the  way  of  organizing  the  new  insti- 
tution. It  needed  some  experienced  ed- 
ucator to  take  charge  of  this  work,  to 
prepare  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the 
students,  to  counsel  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents in  the  selection  of  professors  and 
instructors,  to  make  wise  provision  for 
the  growing  needs  of  the  broadly 
planned  University. 

For  this  task  the  regents  selected 
Professor  John  Le  Conte  ;  and  thus,  in 
1869,  he  became  a  resident  of  Oakland. 
He  was  already  in  the  maturity  of  his 
years,  with  a  high  reputation  as  a  man 
of  science,  an  investigator,  and  a  teacher. 
For  many  years  he  had  lived  and  taught 
in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  where, 
with  his  family,  he  had  formed  the 
strongest  personal  ties.  The  disasters 
of  the  war  had  temporarily  disabled  the 
institution  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed, leaving  him  free  to  go  elsewhere.  At 
his  age  he  might  well  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  seek  a  new  distant  home,  and 
have  accepted  some  position  much  near- 
er than  this  in  California.  But  he  came 
to  us,  with  all  the  hopefulness,  and 
courage,  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  His 
brother,  Doctor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  was 
soon  called  to  stand  by  his  side,  and  the 
two  — par  nobile  fratrum  —  brought 
hither  their  wealth  of  experience  and 
reputation,  with  a  devotion  to  their  work, 
an  elevation  of  view,  a  success  in  new 


achievement,  which  for  this  twenty-two 
years  of  the  University's  existence  have 
been  among  its  chief  titles  to  its  good 
repute. 

The  Board  of  Regents,  with  which 
Doctor  Le  Conte  was  called  to  co-oper» 
ate,    had    been    organized    under    the 
choices  of  Governor   Haight.     It  con- 
tained men  who  had  had  experience  in 
connection    with     educational    institu- 
tions, and  men  who  had  had  no  such  ex- 
perience.   The  experience  of  the  former 
class  had  been  very  diverse.     It  was  no 
easy  matter  for  such  a  board  to  come  to 
a  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  policy  of 
the    University.      Doctor    Le   Conte's 
gentle  manner  was  eminently  in  place 
with  such  a  board ;  not  in   the  board, 
for,  strangely  enough,  at  first  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  faculty  was  not 
allowed  a  seat  in  the  board,  and  could 
not  take  part  in  its  discussions.  This  bar 
to  his  proper  influence  was  strongly  felt 
by  President  Durant,  and  was  removed 
only  when  President  Oilman  came  to  as- 
sume the  leadership.  But  the  board  enter- 
tained so  high  a  respect  for  Doctor  Le 
Conte  that  he  had  a  real  influence  in 
shaping  its  earliest  policy.     Questions 
that  elsewhere  have  proved  troublesome 
were  here  decided  with  peaceful  unan- 
imity.    For  example  :  Co-education  was 
adopted  during  the  very  first  year,  as 
the  only  policy  suited  to  California.  The 
proposal  came  from  a  leading  member 
of  the  board,  whose  sectional  and  party 
prejudices  might  easily  have  led  him  to 
take  an  opposite  position.    Party  affilia- 
tions made  no  open  figure  in  the  board. 
With  varying  degrees  of  devotion  the 
first  regents  kept  steadily  before  them 
a  high  ideal  for  the  University  ;  and  to 
this  result  Doctor  Le  Conte,  as  a  trusted 
adviser,  contributed  all  his  influence  and 
the  weight  of  his  reputation. 
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When  President  Oilman  went  away, 
in  1875,  the  regents  filled  the  vacancy 
by  the  election  of  Doctor  Le  Conte.  He 
brought  to  his  administration  of  the  of- 
fice the  confidence  of  the  regents,  the 
good  will  of  the  faculties,  and  the  high 
regard  of  all  the  students.  The  tenor 
of  his  presidency  was,  on  the  whole, 
peaceful.  He  never  provoked  ill-will, 
either  from  instructors  or  from  stu- 
dents. During  a  large  part  of  the  time 
there  were  scarcely  any  cases  of  disci- 
pline ;  but  when  such  cases  arose,  Pres- 
ident Le  Conte  was  firm  in  meting  out 
justice  to  the  offenders.  When  an  in- 
structor seemed  to  have  been  at  fault, 
Doctor  Le  Conte  was  unwilling  to  gloss 
it  over.  All  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  could  see  that  he  was  actuated  by 
a  strong  sense  of  duty.  When  at  last 
some  opposition  showed  itself  in  the 
Board  of  Regents,  he  made  no  contest, 
but  quietly  retired  to  the  duties  of  his 
former  chair,  and  wrought  as  before 
with  undiminished  fidelity. 

Later  on,  in  a  time  of  interregnum, 
the  regents  more  than  once  called  him 
back  to  a  brief  executive  service.  It  was 
always  a  pleasure  to  see  him  in  the  presi- 
dential chair  :  his  urbanity  and  dignity 
made  him  a  striking  and  noble  figure. 
In  his  commencement  addresses  he 
aimed  to  impress  some  important  lesson 
upon  those  whom  he  was  sending  forth 
to  represent  us  in  the  community  at 
large.  These  addresses  were  well  worth 
reading,  and  displayed  a  literary  quality 
not  always  cultivated  by  men  of  science. 
Doctor  Le  Conte  was  familiar  with  much 
of  our  best  English  literature,  and  took 
pleasure  in  brief  quotations.  If  one  may 
judge  from  the  evident  relish  with  which 
certain  passages  were  recalled,  it  would 
seem  that  Hudibras  was  one  of  his  fa- 
vorites ;  and  this  reveals  the  humorous 
side  of  his  genial  nature.  His  conversa- 
tion was  especially  fascinating  to  ladies  ; 
and  what  does  this  not  reveal  of  a  grace 
akin  to  womanly  loveliness  ?  But  science 
was  ever  his  queen  ;  and  nothing  could 


exceed  the  interest  with  which  he  un- 
folded his  scientific  views.  In  scientific 
investigations  he  was  most  patient  and 
painstaking,  as  when,  several  years  ago, 
he  tested  certain  properties  of  the  water 
of  Lake  Tahoe.  That  this  devotion 
was  utterly  free  from  thoughts  of  mer- 
cenary advantage  is  known  to  all  who 
have  watched  his  California  life.  His 
was  a  sweet  and  flawless  loyalty  to  scien- 
tific truth  and  to  the  nobler  ends  of  liv- 
ing. 

Yet,  like  other  educators  of  large 
vievvs.Doctor  Le  Conte  appreciated  what 
was  good  in  all  departments  of  the  higher 
culture.  From  the  first  he  took  no  nar- 
row view  of  the  functions  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. He  encouraged  literary  as  well 
as  scientific  studies,  believing  that  the 
literary  man  should  acquaint  himself 
with  some  portions  of  the  wide  field  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  that  the  scien- 
tific man  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  field 
of  letters.  The  power  of  expression  is 
needful  to  the  man  of  science,  or  the 
world  will  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of 
his  results.  A  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon literary  property  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  is  required  to  put  him  en 
rapport  with  the  brightest  and  best 
thought  of  the  ages.  It  is  no  small  lev- 
erage for  our  distinguished  Professor  of 
Geology,  that  he  has  a  style  so  clear  and 
lucid,  and  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  in- 
terpreter of  Shakespeare.  Both  these 
gentlemen  have  had  a  long  connection 
with  the  Berkeley  Club,  in  Oakland, 
founded  by  President  Oilman.  In  the 
discussions  of  that  club,  Doctor  John  Le 
Conte's  words  were  always  listened  to 
with  much  interest ;  and  these  discus- 
sions ranged  over  a  great 'variety  of  im- 
portant subjects.  It  was  a  grief  to  his 
fellow  members  when  increasing  infirm- 
ities brought  his  participation  to  a  close, 
and  they  have  kept  him  always  on  the 
roll  of  honorary  members.  His  brother 
still  contributes  his  full  quota  to  the  lit- 
erary and  philosophical,  no  less  than  to 
the  scientific,  discussions  of  the  club. 
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And  so  we  may  commend  our  loved 
colleague's  example  to  ouryoungmen,for 
the  scholarly  breadth  of  his  culture,  as 
well  as  for  its  completeness  in  his  de- 
partments of  science.  But  he  was  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  science,  and  as  such 
he  has  gained  his  high  professional  re- 
pute. The  scientific  spirit  fostered  his 
innate  love  of  truth.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  win  a  new  fact  by  the  most  careful 
•observation,  and  co-ordinate  it  with  ac- 
cepted scientific  principles. 

But  he  had  yet  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
admiration  of  his  friends,  on  the  vener- 
-ation  of  his  pupils  ;  it  is  in  the  nobleness 
of  his  character.  Scholar  and  scientist 
might  be  of  less  import,  but  no  one 
could  fail  to  recognize  in  him  the  Chris- 
tian gentleman  and  nobleman.  This 
gave  him  influence  in  the  community,  in 
California,  in  all  the  States  in  which  he 
lived.  Among  all  the  men  connected 
with  our  educational  interests,  no  one 
could  have  a  larger  circle  of  sincere 
mourners.  He  was  so  gentle  and  genial, 
so  learned  in  his  departments  of  science, 
so  highly  reputed  for  his  work  and  its 
published  results,  so  self-poised  in  his 
judgments,  so  catholic  in  his  recognition 
of  all  high  interests,  so  honored  by  the 
esteem  of  his  colleagues,  so  beloved  by 
many  successive  generations  of  students, 
that  a  great  void  is  left  by  his  departure. 
His  memory  receives  such  tributes  of 
praise  as  are  given  to  few  in  our  whole 
wide  land,  eulogies  won  by  a  long  con- 
tinued life  of  beneficent  activity,  and  of 
rare  purity  and  loftiness  of  character. 

During  many  months  past  it  was  evi- 
dent that  our  colleague's  vital  powers 
were  giving  way.  His  step  was  less 
elastic  than  of  old,  his  utterances  less 
energetic.  But  there  was  nothing  of 
moroseness  in  this  advancing  old  age. 
Rather  there  seemed  to  be  a  new  beauty 
in  his  lighted  face,  an  added  warmth  in 
his  genial  manner.  His  portrait  in  the 
Assembly  room  had  never  seemed  to  do 
justice  to  this  milder  side  of  his  nature. 
It  was  striking  and  impressive,  true  to 


the  life  as  representing  the  earnest  stu- 
dent of  nature,  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
pounder of  science.  But  in  these  latest 
months  we  felt  more  and  more  that  we 
should  remember  him  with  a  different 
look  from  that  of  the  picture,  that  a 
halo  of  benignity  was  gathered  over  his 
white  hairs,  such  as  no  painter  could 
reproduce. 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral  that  por- 
trait was  seen  above  the  coffin ;  not 
draped  in  black,  but  garlanded  with 
laurel.  There  must  always  be  a  sadness 
at  the  presence  of  death.  Our  beloved 
Senior  Professor  was  to  be  with  us  no 
more  ;  he  was  taken  from  the  wife  who 
depended  so  much  upon  him,  denied  the 
retrospective  joy  of  the  golden  wedding 
so  near  at  hand.  His  work  on  earth 
was  done  forever.  If  earth  were  all,  it 
could  not  but  be  a  sad  conclusion  ;  for 
thus  would  be  on  no  man's  grave  a  more 
cheerful  epitaph  than  "  Vanity  of  van- 
ities." But  Professor  Le  Conte  was  a 
firm  believer  in  immortality  ;  he  had  the 
quiet  and  triumphant  faith  which  for  so 
many,  in  all  these  Christian  ages,  has 
changed  the  tomb  to  the  vestibule  of  a 
Temple  not  made  with  hands.  It  was 
most  fitting  that  his  portrait  should  be 
wreathed  with  the  laurels  accorded  to  a 
life  well  spent  and  fruitful  in  good. 

Martin  Kellogg. 


II. 


IN  the  person  of  John  Le  Conte,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  at  the  University  of 
California,  there  has  passed  away  from 
among  us  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing and  developing  higher  education 
in  this  State.  His  loss  is  felt  as  a  local 
bereavement ;  all  the  public  utterances 
since  his  death  have  united  in  acknowl- 
edging this  sentiment,  and  in  recogniz- 
ing the  permanent  value  attaching  to 
this  side  and  this  period  of  his  activity. 
But  there  were  elements  in  Professor 
Le  Conte's  career  which  have  given  him 
a  reputation  not  confined  to  one  State, 
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nor  to  the  United  States  ;  and  the  final 
estimate  of  his  contribution  to  the  work 
of  the  world  must  be  made  relatively  to 
a  larger  sum  total  than  the  outcome,  in 
matters  educational,  of  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  in  California. 

The  facts  of  his  life  and  a  representa- 
tive list  of  his  published  papers  have 
appeared  within  the  past  two  years  J;  a 
discriminating  judgment  of  his  scientific 
activity  will  be  prepared  for  the  pages  of 
a  professional  journal  by  some  compe- 
tent hand  ;  it  remains  as  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  present  sketch  to  touch  upon 
those  features  in  the  career  of  the  man 
we  have  just  lost  that  are  of  general 
interest,  and  that  may  be  made  to  yield 
important  lessons. 

Professor  Le  Conte  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  physical  science  in  America. 
The  list  of  them  is  not  long  ;  and  in  that 
list  the  names  of  Le  Conte  and  Henry 
will  be  bracketed  among  the  successors 
of  Franklin.  It  has  been  no  scanty  har- 
vest that  these  men  have  gathered  ;  but 
before  we  compare  their  achievements 
with  those  of  their  contemporaries  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  must 
multiply  the  result  of  their  work  by  a 
factor  that  makes  due  allowance  for  the 
isolation  of  their  lives,  and  for  the  diffi- 
culties and  discouragements  consequent 
upon  the  lack  of  such  surroundings  as 
could  strongly  stimulate  and  foster  ef- 
fort. As  was  pertinently  remarked  in 
the  notice  of  Professor  Henry's  death  : 
"  If  we  take  into  account  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  work  was  done, 
we  must  rank  him  with  Faraday  as  to 
experimental  skill." 

Among  the  collection  of  apparatus 
now  shown  at  Princeton,  of  modern  type, 
and  gathered  from  the  renowned  work- 
shops of  Europe,  there  stands  one  case 
that  awakens  a  deeper  and  more  pathetic 
interest  than  they  all ;  its  contents,  now 
cherished  as  precious  relics,  are  the 
crude  contrivances  of  Professor  Henry's 
own  hand,  by  means  of  which  he  inde- 

1  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Xov.,  1889. 


pendently  worked  out  his  discoveries  in 
electro-magnetism  and  current-induc- 
tion ;  discoveries  that  partly  paralleled 
and  partly  supplemented  those  made  by 
Faraday,  and  justly  entitled  the  Amer- 
ican to  share  with  him  the  honor  and 
reward. 

And  just  so,  when  we  look  down  the 
long  list  of  contributions  to  journals  that 
has  accumulated  during  fairly  fifty  years 
of  Professor  Le  Conte's  productive  time, 
we  shall  not  be  likely  to  overestimate 
the  sustained  zeal  and  the  self-reliant 
thought  of  which  these  are  the  enduring 
visible  symbols,  put  forth  at  a  period  in 
our  country's  history  when  the  worker 
in  such  fields  strove  single-handed  and 
alone.  If  any  of  Professor  Le  Conte's 
papers  stand  high  as  judged  by  Euro- 
pean standards,  and  marked  distinctly  a 
widening  of  the  boundaries  of  ascertained 
truth, —  and  on  these  points  there  is  but 
one  public  judgment, — that  fact  alone 
stamps  him  as  a  man  of  eminent  ability 
and  high  scientific  attainment. 

When  we  observe  and  rejoice  in  the 
symptoms  of  great  and  widely  diffused 
scientific  activity  in  America,  we  should 
not  fail  to  remember  the  men  who  gave 
to  this  productiveness  its  original  im- 
petus, and  who  have  bequeathed  to  us 
the  legacy  that  we  enjoy. 

No  young  man  today  whose  prefer- 
ences select  science  as  his  field  of  work 
needs  to  seek  long  for  preparation  and 
training ;  the  way  is  open,  the  path  is 
beaten,  the  process  that  is  to  shape  him 
is  organized.  Throughout  our  plans  of 
modern  education— and  our  distinctive- 
ly modern  education  is  largely  either 
scientific  or  modified  by  scientific  ideas 
—  there  is  adaptation  to  special  needs, 
and  to  successive  stages  of  mental 
growth,  with  increasingly  intelligent 
use  of  materials  that  the  study  of  psy- 
chology yields.  But  while  advance  has 
been  made  along  the  whole  line,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  department  that  affords 
a  parallel  to  the  immense  strides  that 
have  been  taken  in  the  provision  of 
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means  for  either  implanting  a  love  of 
science  in  the  opening  mind,  or  cultivat- 
ing what  natural  endowment  may  have 
bestowed  of  leanings  towards  such 
branches  of  knowledge.  If  Faraday  had 
been  born  in  1870  instead  of  1791,  the 
securing  of  his  services  to  physical 
science  would  not  have  depended  from 
the  slender  thread  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  patronage  extended  to  the  book- 
binder's apprentice  ;  a  hundred  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  England  would  have 
stood  ready  to  receive  him  and  to  foster 
his  genius. 

It  may  teach  a  lesson  pregnant  with 
good  to  the  generation  now  making  their 
entrance  upon  the  stage, —  a  generation 
for  whose  benefit  the  laboratory  and  its 
methods  have  filtered  down  even  into 
the  secondary  schools, —  if  they  will 
pause  long  enough  to  realize  how  fer- 
vent must  have  been  the  inward  fire, 
how  strong  the  natural  bent,  in  cases 
like  this  of  Professor  Le  Conte,  which 
marked  out  a  course  for  itself,  and 
wrested  to  the  furtherance  of  its  own 
purpose  all  opportunities  that  offered. 
For  in  the  American  college  of  that  day 
courses  of  systematic  instruction  lead- 
ing directly  to  science  work  did  not  ex- 
ist. In  this  respect  the  young  man 
whose  family  traditions  were  profes- 
sional, and  to  whom  the  college  train  ing 
was  the  recognized  threshold  over  which 
entrance  was  made  into  the  duties  and 
activities  of  life,  occupied  no  position  of 
advantage  over  the  young  man  of  hum- 
ble parentage,  whose  opportunities  for 
schooling  had  been  those  of  the  provin- 
cial town.  Joseph  Henry  carved  his  ca- 
reer by  individual  effort,  himself  making 
the  field  within  whose  boundaries  his 
energies  spent  themselves  ;  John  Le 
Conte  needed  the  strength  of  natural 
tastes  no  less  in  order  to  keep  on  his 
independent  way,  unallured  by  worldly 
ambitions  that  must  have  pointed  out 
one  and  another  well  trodden  path  lead- 
ing to  material  prosperity. 

But  among  the  four  faculties  that  con- 


stitute a  university  there  is  one  that  has 
always  stood  ready  to  afford  an  outlet 
for  the  gratification  of  tastes  fcr  natural 
science  and  a  line  of  advance  for  the 
student,  although  an  oblique  advance 
toward  such  desired  end.  It  is  a  well 
known  truth  that  the  schools  of  medicine 
offered  a  sanctuary  within  which  the 
lamp'of  science  continued  to  burn  dim- 
ly through  times  of  great  general  dark- 
ness. We  need  only  to  recall  such  in- 
stances as  Young  and  Helmholtz,  who 
both  entered  through  this  door  upon  the 
work  in  science  which  has  rendered  their 
names  illustrious.  Young  successfully 
revived  the  wave  theory  of  light ;  Helm- 
holtz,  besides  other  great  desert,  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  history  of 
the  principle  known  as  the  Conservation 
of  Energy. 

It  was  natural,  then,  that  Professor  Le 
Conte  should  imitate  such  examples,  and 
seek  in  the  study  of  medicine  the  line 
of  directest  approach  towards  the  goal 
of  his  wishes.  Accordingly  we  find  him, 
after  having  in  the  first  place  completed 
the  usual  classical  course  in  college, 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
The  five  years  that  next  follow  must  have 
been  a  time  of  transition,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 
Though  the  main  drift  of  his  thought 
and  study  was  thus  determined,  his  past 
was  only  absorbed  into  it,  so  that  the 
influences  due  to  both  formative  stages 
of  his  education  remain  distinctly  trace- 
able throughout  the  later  years  of  his 
life.  His  academic  discipline  had  im- 
bued him  with  a  love  of  excellence  in 
literary  form,  which  set  its  stamp  upon 
the  style  in  which  he  cast  his  own  pro- 
ductive efforts.  All  the  work  that  Pro- 
fessor Le  Conte  has  left  behind  him  ex- 
hibits a  dignity,  balance,  and  clearness 
that  betray  his  early  study  of  good  mod- 
els ;  and  his  public  addresses,  where  the 
occasion  was  such  as  to  leave  him  free 
in  his  choice  of  theme,  make  manifest 
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a  breadth  in  the  range  of  his  thought 
that  is  not  always  found  where  the 
specializing  influences  of  today  have  set 
their  mark  upon  scientific  workers. 

If  we  have  thus  far  gained  some  ade- 
quate conception  of  Professor  Le  Conte  s 
equipment  for  his  work,  and  of  the  diffi- 
cult conditions  that  the  time  at  which 
the  task  was  undertaken  imposed  upon 
those  who  made  the  attempt,  there  still 
remains  to  be  pointed  out  the  distinct- 
ive character  of  his  mind,  as  evidenced 
by  his  selection  of  problems  and  his  gen- 
eral method  of  treatment. 

His  thought  did  not  by  preference  oc- 
cupy itself  with  physical  questions  into 
which  a  considerable  speculative  element 
enters  ;  scientifically  cautious  and  ac- 
curate, he  viewed  with  skepticism  what 
could  not  be  tried  and  verified  by  the 
test  of  observation  and  experiment.  For 
this  reason  in  part,  perhaps,  his  papers 
are  seldom  concerned  with  the  mathe- 
matical side  of  physics,  except  in  so  far 
as  mathematics  is  used  to  express  the 
doctrines  of  mechanics,  or  is  a  necessary 
implement  in  calculating  the  results  of 
experiment.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  con- 
nection that  in  one  of  his  most  valuable 
papers,  very  important  at  the  date  when 
it  was  written,  as  enforcing  Laplace's 
correction  for  the  speed  of  sound  in  air, 
much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  "  un- 
warranted assumptions"  of  the  mathe- 
mathical  theories.  Thisistobe  construed 
as  a  protest  against  mere  speculative 
hypothesis. 

Otherwise  the  physical  papers  that  are 
before  us  cover  subjects  taken  from  the 
main  disciplines  of  the  science :  Me- 
chanics, Heat,  Sound,  Light,  Electricity. 
But  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 
Professor's  first  choice  was  Sound,  to 
the  enrichment  of  experimental  results 
in  which  domain  he  had  contributed  so 
much  by  his  discovery  in  1858  of  "sen- 
sitive flames."  The  development  and 
application  of  this  means  of  research  has 
rendered  possible  the  subtlest  tests  of 
the  nature  of  sound  ;  while  the  discovery 


itself  may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the 
most  important  .single  item  to  our  Pro- 
fessor's credit. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  method  of  the 
papers,  we  are  immediately  impressed 
with  the  extensive  use  of  material  due 
to  observation,  as  opposed  to  that  due 
to  experiment.  The  phenomena  of  na- 
ture are  passed  in  review  before  a  keen 
vision  ;  an  active  and  organizing  brain 
disentangles  the  causal  relation  between 
facts,  and  brings  into  relief  the  law.  We 
have  before  us  in  some  such  papers 
models  of  scientific  procedure. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  in  this  a  subtle 
indication  that  the  lines  along  which 
Professor  Le  Conte's  thought  habitually 
ran  were  determined  somewhat  by  his 
preliminary  medical  studies.  We  have 
direct  evidence  that  his  early  interests 
still  possessed  a  hold  upon  his  atten- 
tion, when  we  find  him  reverting  in 
later  years  to  the  investigations  of  his 
first  period.  But  we  must  not  over- 
weight the  argument  drawn  from  his 
method,  for  we  find  the  same  tendency 
to  exhaust  the  resources  of  observation 
before  proceeding  to  the  more  artificial 
process  of  experiment,  to  be  a  strongly 
marked  trait  of  the  earlier  "  natural 
philosophers,"  as  they  called  themselves. 
Their  minds  were  animated  by  loving 
interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature 
spread  out  before  them  ;  their  task  was 
to  construct  a  reasoned  interpretation 
of  such  phenomena.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  their  successors  have  ceas'ed  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  and  oftentimes, 
as  a  consequence  of  too  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  purely  laboratory  methods,  have 
ceased  to  see  clearly  that  the  purpose  of 
natural  science  is,  after  all,  to  obtain  or- 
ganized knowledge  of  nature  as  a  whole, 
and  not  merely  of  those  facts  that  give 
direct  support  to  a  certain  theory.  This 
point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  position 
that  Professor  Le  Conte  took  in  judg- 
ment upon  some  of  'our  modern  text- 
books, in  which  the  importance  of  a 
group  of  facts  is  gauged  solely  by  its  re- 
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lation  to  the  idea  of  Conservation  of 
Energy.  "  It  is  as  great  a  distortion  of 
perspective  and  proportion,"  he  would 
say,  "as  that  of  the  grammarians  who 
saw  in  Greek  literature  only  a  handy 
illustration  of  some  rule  of  syntax." 

Professor  Le  Conte's  own  knowledge 
of  the  data  of  physics  was  surprisingly 
comprehensive.  He  owed  this  excep- 
tional command  over  material  to  the 
practice,  begun  in  early  manhood,  and 
continued  uninterruptedly  down  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  of  systematically  read- 
ing and  making  entry  of  the  important 
papers  on  physics  as  they  appeared  in 
the  journals.  The  period  of  his  active 
life  covers  the  years  of  great  expansion 
in  physics,  so  that  Professor  Le  Conte 
could  reproduce,  with  a  vividness  of  de- 
tail born  of  contemporaneous  experi- 
ence, the  history  of  his  science,  as  none 
of  a  younger  generation  can,  who  are 
obliged  to  reach  back  into  the  past,  as 
well  as  to  keep  abreast  of  the  present. 

The  current  epithet  for  such  knowl- 
edge is  "  encyclopedic  "  ;  in  any  case  the 
term  would  be  rhetorical  as  regards 
the  extent  of  the  information,  but  in  the 
case  before  us  it  comes  short  of  doing 

o 

justice  to  the  faculty,  which  Professor 
Le  Conte  possessed  in  eminent  degree, 
of  mobilizing  and  arraying  his  army  of 
facts.  He  could  concentrate  upon  any 
issue  that  might  arise  the  evidence  per- 
tinent to  it,  which  had  come  to  light  at 
various  times  and  in  divers  connections  ; 
and  he  could  converge  the  arguments 


from  such  data  to  a  focus  that  illumi- 
nated—or calcined. 

We  cannot  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
close  without  turning  our  attention  for 
a  moment  to  the  background  of  the  pro- 
ductive activity  that  has  been  our  main 
topic.  Professor  Le  Conte  was  no  more 
free  from  the  burden  of  teaching  than 
most  other  men  who  hold  positions  in 
American  colleges  ;  and  to  all  that  has 
been  already  mentioned  we  must,  in 
casting  up  the  sum,  reckon  in  forty-five 
years  of  college  lecturing.  Professor 
Le  Conte's  classes  have  had  the  benefit 
of  his  own  early  and  accurate  informa- 
tion upon  the  progress  of  the  science ; 
the  introduction  that  he  gave  stood  out 
boldly  in  contrast  to  the  slovenly  pre- 
sentation of  exploded  errors  that  has 
not  been  lacking  in  American  college 
work. 

That  Professor  Le  Conte  had  as  a 
teacher  earned  the  love  of  the  students 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  unexampled  gathering  of 
Alumni  to  do  him  the  last  honors  abun- 
dantly testified. 

And  we  of  the  intermediate  genera- 
tion, looking  upon  the  teacher  and  those 
whom  he  taught,  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  hurry  of  our  modern  days  is  going 
to  bring  forth  characters  like  his.  We 
ask  ourselves  the  question  with  a  seri- 
ousness born  of  the  death  just  come 
among  us,  and  the  reminiscence  of  the 
simple,  noble,  unworldly  life  whose  end 
that  was. 

Frederick  Slate, 
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IT  is  fortunate  for  local  art  that  it 
has  lately  been  able  to  compare  its  own 
standard  with  a  few  fair  examples  of  the 
leading  modern  European  schools,  and 
also  two  or  three  passable  specimens  of 
the  older  masters  here  in  San  Francisco 
of  late.  The  presumed  result  of  such 
association  has  stamped  a  distinct  char- 
acter of  excellence  upon  the  present  ex- 
hibition of  local  art  in  the  gallery  of  the 
San  Francisco  Art  Association,  such  as 
has  scarcely  ever  been  before  attained 
in  the  modest  and  somewhat  obscure 
history  of  art  in  our  midst.  Our  artists 
are  gradually  learning  the  hard  lesson 
that  nothing  but  intrinsic  merit,  found- 
ed upon  the  most  rigid  and  self-denying 
study,  coupled  with  hard  and  incessant 
labor,  can  ever  hope  for  success.  The 
press  has  learned  from  its  often  well- 
meant  but  inexpert  endeavors  to  help  on 
the  cause  of  home  art  to  be  more  con- 
servative and  careful  in  its  bestowals  of 
eulogy  and  praise,  and  the  result  is  a 
healthy  advance  all  around.  The  gen- 
erous loan  of  the  Scott  and  Crocker 
collections  in  aid  of  deserving  charities, 
have  also  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  add  vigor  to  a  reviving  interest  in  a 
purely  intellectual  means  of  cultivation 
and  enjoyment  too  long  neglected  in  our 
midst. 

It  is  gradually  dawning  upon  the  mind 
of  the  dwellers  by  the  shore  of  the  vast 
Pacific,  that  pictures  —  good  pictures  — 
represent  something  more  than  a  mere 
means  of  momentary  amusement,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  classed  among  objects 
of  ordinary  furniture,  and  that  they 
really  represent  an  intrinsic  money  val- 
ue, that  upon  the  purchase  of  a  good 
canvas,  be  it  local  or  foreign,  the  amount 
invested  in  such  transaction  is  not  inva- 
riably to  be  put  down  upon  the  loss  side 
of  the  book,  that  a  full  equivalent  has 


been  received  for  the  money  paid,  one 
that  is  constantly  increasing  in  value  as 
the  years  go  by. 

The  Scott-Crocker  loan  collection  was 
in  a  measure  a  surprise  to  San  Francis- 
cans, who  were  scarcely  aware  that  such 
a  number  of  excellent  and  fairly  good 
works  were  to  be  found  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  two  families  on  the  Coast. 

To  recapitulate  slightly: — In  the  Scott 
collection,  the  Sanchez-Perrier  was  the 
best  example  of  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
landscape  school  of  today  in  either  of 
the  collections.  The  Munkacsy,  of  the 
same  collection,  though  bearing  a  few 
slight  ear-marks  of  I'art  du  commerce, 
was  an  excellent  specimen  of  vigorous 
handling,  both  in  color  and  light  and 
shade.  The  Nicol  was  a  fine  example  of 
the  Scotch-English  painstaking  school 
of  Wilkie  and  Mulready, —  in  fact,  Nicol 
has  but  one  rival  in  that  peculiarly  Eng- 
lish art  of  telling  a  story  for  the  story's 
sake  on  canvas,  and  that  one  is  probably 
the  strongest  man  in  that  line  in  the 
British  Empire, —  Magrath.  All  who 
have  seen  the  magnificent  example  from 
his  brush  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Mu- 
seum in  New  York,  "  On  the  Old  Sod," 
will  remember  his  name  with  affection. 
The  Dore  was  remarkable  for  the  asso- 
ciation connected  with  a  great  name,  as 
also  the  Gainsborough.  Of  the  Corots 
the  same  can  be  said.  The  Rousseau  of 
the  Crocker  collection  is  a  curiosity  of 
method  in  the  art  of  the  thirties,  and 
shows  how  the  great  modern  master 
began.  It  is  an  unfinished  specimen  of 
his  work, —  in  fact,  just  drawn  in,  and  the 
drawing  merely  secured  by  a  thin  wash 
or  glaze  of  color,  to  retain  it  while  sub- 
sequently being  finished.  As  such  it 
possesses  a  value  far  greater  than  as 
though  it  were  a  finished  -work,  possess- 
ing all  of  the  orthodox  marks  of  labor 
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The  Jules  Dupre  was  the  finest  exampl  e 
of  effect  in  either  collection,  and  was 
full  of  emotion  and  feeling.  Evidently, 
a  study  of  love  from  Nature  is  one  of 
her  most  exalted  aspects.  Those  who 
are  active  students  and  workers  in  the 
field  of  landscape  effect,  and  who  saw 
this  old  canvas,  will  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate and  respect  its  eminent  worth. 
Limitation  of  space  will  not  allow  of  fur- 
ther review  of  this  collection. 

Of  the  Haseltine  collection  it  can  be 
said  that  it  does  not  differ  materially 
from  tramp  collections  as  seen  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  in  i", 
as  in  all  such,  a.few  fine  works  are  made 
to  do  Atlas  duty  and  bear  the  burden  of 
much  dead  weight. 

There  is  a  deal  of  good  painting  with 
but  little  fine  art.  The  Weber  is  superb, 
the  Turner,  be  it  .genuine  or  otherwise, 
is  a  good  example  of  tone  painting.  In 
this  respect  the  Daubignys  a.nd  Rous- 
seaus  are  the  best  we  have  had  of  those 
masters'  works  here, —  at  least  on  public 
exhibition.  Again,  want  of  space  for- 
bids further  specification. 

These  two  exhibitions  have  surely 
stimulated  a  new  interest  in  art  affairs 
on  the  Coast ;  and  then  opportunely  and 
fortunately,  just  in  the  right  time,  along 
comes  America's  greatest  landscape 
painter, —  if  not  the  world's  of  today,— 
George  Inness,  and  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  his  own  courtesy  and 
that  of  our  own  William  Keith,  to  see, 
to  study,  and  admire,  two  of  his  best 
efforts. 

These  events  represent  almost  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  local  art.  The 
influence  of  them  is  evident  in  the  pres- 
ent local  exhibition.  Carlsen's  still  life 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  inimitable. 
There  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  but 
that  he  stands  in  the  very  front  of  this 
field  of  American  art.  If  we  may  be 
allowed  a  word  of  friendly  and  well- 
meant  comment, — or  better,  query, — 
could  he  not  make  his  canvases  glow  a 
trifle  more  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  in  his 


endeavor  to  secure  the  subtility  of  tone 
and  wonderful  atmospheric  truth  of 
color  in  which  he  succeeds  so  well,  he 
has  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  result 
as  a  whole  appears  a  trifle  dry.  It  is  for 
him  to  say  whether  the  quality  which  his 
work  has  under  its  present  management 
could  be  still  retained  if  such  an  addition 
to  it  were  made. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  if  the 
goose  and  accompanying  accessories, 
which  is  a  composition  of  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult color  effect,  were  upon  a  smaller 
canvas,  it  would  become  a  crystalized 
piece  of  perfect  color.  Its  observation 
through  a  reducing  glass  will  justify  or 
condemn  this  comment. 

The  other  Carlsens  are  all  of  the  same 
high  class  of  work,  and  represent  this 
branch  of  painting  and  study  in  its  most 
dignified  aspect.  The  small  study  with 
the  flat-fish  in  white  should  be  a  delight 
to  the  artist  and  art  student.  It  is  the 
finest  interpretation  of  its  kind  I  have 
ever  seen. 

William  Keith's  glowing  and  moist 
California  scenes  add  their  usual  refresh- 
ing feeling  to  the  exhibit,  and  are  ver- 
itably holes-in-the-wall,  through  which 
beams  of  buoyant  and  joyous  sunlight 
stream  with  a  tranquilizing  and  content- 
ing effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  observer 
that  is  very  grateful.  It  would  seem  as 
if  Keith  were  destined  to  be  the  Amer- 
ican Constable,  with  a  very  strong  dash 
of  the  best  of  Diaz  intermixed. 

The  suggestion  of  Diaz,  in  fact, 
through  all  of  his  work  is  remarkable, 
and  has  been  considerably  noticed  by 
eminent  members  of  the  profession  of 
late.  The  possibilities  of  the  field  it 
would  seem  he  has  chosen  are  illimit- 
able in  California. 

Keith's  technique  is  emotional  and  fer- 
vid to  a  degree,  and  his  efforts  are  sing- 
ularly inspired  by  the  landscape  of  the 
foothills,  or  better,  the  localities  along 
the  Coast  Range.  Probably  the  finest 
example  of  his  brush  is  at  this  writing  in 
Morris  &  Kennedy's  Art  Gallery,  and  it 
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is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  pure  Cal- 
ifornia landscape  painting  ever  executed 
in  this  State.  It  represents  a  bit  of  land 
with  a  few  oaks,  and  might  be  anywhere 
along  the  base  of  the  Oakland  hills. 
The  figure  is  veritably  a  portion  of  the 
scene,  and  is  one  of  those  happy  land- 
scape figures  which  are  not  in  the  way. 
It  is  a  masterpiece  of  composition  and 
color.  The  rapid  rise  in  the  abilities  of 
this  artist  are  making  his  name  a  house- 
hold word  all  over  that  portion  of  our 
country  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  we 
predict  that  the  time  is  near  when  he 
will  be  at  the  head  of  American  art  in  in- 
telligent interpretation  of  pure  paysage. 

One  of  the  finest  of  poor  Tavernier's 
efforts  hangs  next  to  Yelland's  schol- 
arly work.  It  is  a  small  canvas  but  full 
of  true  color  feeling.  Together  with 
Inness  and  Keith,  it  makes  the  triad  of 
high-class  landscape  in  the  exhibit,  and 
is  full  of  pure  art  feeling  coupled  with 
strong  technique.  Its  owner  is  happy 
in  one  of  the  best  pictures  we  have  ever 
seen  of  this  undoubted  genius.  In  spite 
of  his  eccentricities  and  uncertain  vaga- 
ries, in  the  writer's  opinion  the  early 
death  of  this  naturally  great  painter  was 
an  art  calamity,  as  his  genius  was  rap- 
idly verging  towards  a  very  high  order 
and  was  imaginative  in  the  extreme. 

Matthew's  Boy  vs.  Bath  is  a  strong 
study,  and  is  in  the  best  line  of  French 
modernism  in  flesh  painting.  1 1  is  faith- 
ful in  tone,  strong  in  effect,  and  good  in 
color  though  a  trifle  dry,  but  in  such  a 
small  degree  as  scarcely  to  call  for  the 
mention.  The  same  comment  can  apply 
to  all  of  his  pictures  exhibited.  It  is 
extremely  powerful  work. 

Of  Joullin's  fine  grouping  of  La  France 
roses  it  can  be  said  that  his  touch  and 
feeling  for  color  in  more  delicate  text- 
ures of  that  nature  is  exquisite.  The 
drawing  is  excellent,  and  they  look 
fragile  enough  to  crumble  at  a  touch. 
It  is  a  work  of  great  credit  to  the  artist. 

As  to  George  Inness,  his  work  in  the 
present  exhibition  must  be  a  positive 


revelation  to  local  artists  who  have  nev- 
er had  an  opportunity  before  closely  to 
study  his  methods.  His  technique  is 
bold  and  original  in  the  extreme,  yet  it 
bears  evidence  of  years  of  thought  and 
experiment,  of  scholarly  investigation 
and  great  mechanical  skill.  The  subtle 
mastery  with  which  the  mystery  of  tone 
which  envelops  the  whole  picture  is 
obtained  is  marvelous  to  the  trained  eye 
and  hand.  There  is  no  linear  drawing 
in  the  picture,  yet  it  is  a  gem  of  draw- 
ing, there  is  no  brilliancy  of  pigment 
anywhere  upon  the  canvas  ;  but  not  oft- 
en before  has  one  gracad  the  walls  of 
the  Association  which  in  its  apparently 
low  and  subdued  key  of  color  shot  forth 
such  fiery  gleams  of  nature's  light  as 
doss  this  canvas.  It  represents  a  pair 
of  California  white  oaks  near  the  Del 
Monte  hotel  in  Monterey,  and  as  a  com- 
position is  as  remarkable  for  the  very 
boldness  of  its  simplicity  as  for  its  extra- 
ordinary method  of  execution.  To  the 
artist  who  is  inspired  with  a  love  for  his 
profession  and  with  a  desire  to  excel 
therein,  especially  if  he  be  a  landscape 
painter,  it  is  a  bold  and  aggressive  chal- 
lenge, and  says  to  him  at  once,  "  Come 
up  higher."  As  a  piece  of  art  —  of  land- 
scape or  any  other  branch  —  it  is  in  the 
front  of  the  foremost  modern  ranks. 

With  that  acuteness  of  judgment  and 
progressiveness  of  spirit  which  could 
convert,  a  partially  obscure  and  exclu- 
sively local  manufacturing  interest  into 
the  present  gigantic  plant,  the  gentle- 
man that  has  been  at  the  head  and  front 
of  this  great  industrial  enterprise  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  great  merit  of 
this  canvas  of  Inness's  and  to  add  it  to 
the  number  of  his  fine  private  collection  ; 
and  the  State  of  California  will  at  some 
future  time,  if  not  at  present,  congratu- 
late Mr.  Scott  or  his  heirs  upon  the  good 
judgment  which  has  secured  this  master- 
piece of  modern  landscape  art,  which 
represents  the  highest  advance  upon  the 
most  elevated  plane  of  that  branch  of 
the  profession. 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  its'  owner, 
this  chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  artist  is  open  to 
the  inspection  and  study  of  California 
artists  and  art  lovers,  upon  the  walls  of 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  and 
I  am  sure  that  careful  and  educated  art- 
criticism  will  concur  wirh  me  in  placing 
it  among  the  most  eminent  examples  of 
advanced  modern  landscape  painting  ex- 
isting. And  if  it  can  confer  any  self- 
gratulation  upon  Californians,  it  may 
further  be  said  that  it  was  reserved  for 
the  scenic  glory  of  their  State  to  inspire 
the  artist  to  attempt  and  accomplish  the 
great  work  of  art  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing, and  that  furthermore  it  was  pro- 
duced entirely  upon  their  soil,  under  the 
influence  of  their  somewhat  hackneyed 
"glorious  climate,"  and  represents  a  bit 
of  ordinary,  every-day  outdoors  in  Cali- 
fornia as  well. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  evidently  reviv- 
ing local  art  interest  may  stimulate  it- 
self further,  and  that  its  efforts  may  or- 
ganize themselves  into  a  scheme  to  erect 
an  art  building  in  San  Francisco  that 
shall  be  a  monument  worthy  of  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  State.  It  seems  almost 
in  the  nature  of  a  satire  upon  us,  that 
the  city  through  whose  portals  more  of 
that  precious  metal,  gold,  has  passed, 
than  through  those  of  any  known  spot 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  should  not 
at  this  late  date  possess  a  public  library, 
—  worthy  of  the  name, —  a  public  muse- 
um of  any  sort,  or  a  public  art  gallery, 
or  that  the  great  metropolis  of  the  vast 
Pacific  slope  should  be  utterly  without 
the  means  necessary  to  offer  public  in- 
tellectual recreation  of  any  sort  to  man- 


kind.  The  Chicago  Art  Building  is  a 
standing  rebuke  to  San  Francisco,  and 
has  the  further  advantage  of  being  a  pay- 
ing one,  too. 

What  San  Francisco  needs  is  an  art 
building  eligibly  and  centrally  located, 
constructed  entirely  of  California  mar- 
bles and  other  building  stones,  and  of 
California  metals,  and  decorated  and  fur- 
nished entirely  with  California  woods. 
It  should  be  a  ten  or  twelve  story  build- 
ing, upon  the  most  advanced  modern  de- 
signs. In  it  there  should  be  a  large  and 
fine  collection  of  paintings  in  one  por- 
tion, and  collections  of  California  miner- 
als, flora,  fauna,  birds,  etc..  as  well  as 
historical  objects  of  curiosity  and  inter- 
est. Its  art  museum  should  contain  the 
best  possible  specimens  obtainable  of 
local  art  connected  with  the  past  history 
of  the  State, —  and  with  the  present  as 
well, —  and  besides,  the  best  obtainable 
specimens  of  foreign  art,  old  or  modern. 

Much  time  would  of  course  elapse  be- 
fore a  collection  suitable  could  be  se- 
cured, but  a  beginning  could  be  made, 
and  meanwhile  such  an  edifice  would 
not  only  be  an  enduring  monument  to 
the  public-spirited  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens or  citizen  who  should  undertake  it, 
but  the  building  would  here,  as  in  Chi- 
cago, prove  a  source  of  some  profit  to 
its  projectors.  The  rentals  obtained 
from  stores  and  rooms  within  the  area 
of  its  walls  not  devoted  to  art  and  mu- 
seum interests,  would  make  such  a  build- 
ing an  immediate  source  of  revenue,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  entire  construc- 
tion was  proving  itself  to  be  a  public 
educator  and  benefit  to  us  all. 

C.  D.  Robinson. 
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ONE  is  accustomed  to  daring  in  the 
work  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He 
sketches  in  his  outlines  with  a  freedom 
and  breadth  that  are  unusual  in  these 
times  of  detail  worship  in  literature.  The 
impression  that  he  leaves  on  the  reader 
is  one  of  simplicity  and  breezy  strength, 
and  this  is  due  not  only  to  his  method 
of  treatment,  but  the  original  selection 
of  his  themes.  His  new  book  of  ballads 1 
bears  out  these  facts  as  fully  as  those 
which  have  gone  before  it.  The  South 
Sea  narratives  form  the  main  portion  of 
the  volume,  and  are  important,  because 
they  are  work  in  an  entirely  new  field. 
They  are  startling  in  their  peculiarity. 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  caught  something 
unusual  in  attitude  of  mind  in  the 
poems,  which,  for  lack  of  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  must  be  taken  as  the  Poly- 
nesian point  of  view.  It  is  unique,  but 
it  is  horrible.  There  is  a  calm  accept- 
ance of  savagery,  a  frank  heathenism  in 
the  relations  of  man  to  man,  that  is 
Greek  and  more.  The  poems  are  dis- 
tinctly epic,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
even  the  artistic  handling  of  the  author 
can  make  the  subject  matter  seem  worth 
recording.  Cannibalism  can  hardly  be 
made  attractive  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  motives  of  Rahero  and  the 
others,  even  from  their  own  standpoint, 
seem  scarcely  noble  enough  to  justify 
their  exposition  in  verse.  It  is  good 
poetry,  and  that  is  much  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  anyone  would  lay  down  the 
book  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  Feast  of  Famine,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  artistic  of  the  tales. 
There  is  something  so  real  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  waiting  of  the  people  for 
the  choice  of  the  victims,  and  in  the 
other  horrible  features  of  the  tale,  that 

i  Ballads.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  1890. 


it  is  only  on  second  thought  that  the 
softer  and  sweeter  side,  as  told  in  the 
story  of  Rua  and  Taheia,  makes  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  The  paramount  feel- 
ing is  necessarily  one  of  depression.  The 
following  is  part  of  their  choosing  of  the 
victims :  — 

Dawn  as  yellow  as  sulphur  leaped  on  the  naked 
peak, 

And  all  the  village  was  stirring,  for  now  was  the 
chief  to  speak. 

Forth  on  his  terrace  he  came,  and  sat  with  the  chiefs 
in  talk  ; 

His  lips  were  blackened  with  fever,  his  cheeks  were 
whiter  than  .chalk  ; 

Fever  clutched  at  his  hands,  fever  nodded  his  head, 

But  quiet  and  steady  and  cruel,  his  eyes  shone  ruby- 
red. 

In  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  the  chief  rose  up  con- 
tent ; 

Braves  were  summoned  and  drummers;  messengers 
.  came  and  went  ; 

Braves  ran  to  their  lodges,  weapons  were  snatched 
from  the  wall  ; 

The  commons  herded  together,  and  fear  was  over 
them  all. 

Festival  dresses  they  wore,  but  the  tongue  was  dry 
in  their  mouth, 

And  the  blinking  eyes  in  their  faces  skirted  from 
north  to  south. 

Now  to  the  sacred  inclosure  gathered  the  greatest 

and  least  ; 
And  from  under  the  shade  of  the  banyan  arose  the 

voice  of  the  feast, 

The  frenzied  roll  of  the  drum,  and  a  swift  monoton- 
ous song. 
Higher  the  sun  swam  up  ;  the  trade  wind  level  and 

strong 
Awoke  in  the  top  of  the  palms  and  rattled  the  fans 

aloud, 
And  over  the  garlanded  heads  and  shining  robes  of 

the  crowd 
Tossed  the  spiders  of  shadow,  scattered  the  jewels  of 

sun. 
Forty  the  tale  of  the  drums  and  the  forty  throbbed 

like  one  ; 
A  thousand  hearts  in  the  crowd,  and  the  even  chorus 

of  song, 
Swift  as  the  feet  of  a  runner,  trampled  a  thousand 

strong. 
And  the  old  men  leered  at   the  ovens  and   licked 

their  lips  for  the  food  ; 
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And  the  women  stared  at  the  lads,  and  laughed  and 

looked  to  the  wood. 
As  when  the  sweltering  baker,  at  night,  when  the 

city  is  dead, 
Alone  in  the  trough  of  labor  treads  and  fashions  the 

bread  ; 
So  in  the  heat  and  the  reek,  and  the  touch  of  woman 

and  man, 
The  naked  spirit  of  evil  kneaded  the  hearts  of  the 

clan. 

Now  cold  was  at  many  a  heart,  and  shaking  in  many 

a  seat ; 
For  there  were  the  empty  baskets,  but  who  was  to 

furnish  the  meat  ? 
For  here  was  the  nation  assembled,  and  there  were 

the  ovens  anigh, 
And  out  of  a  thousand  singers  nine  were  numbered 

to  die. 

Till,  of  a  sudden,  a  shock,  a  mace  in  the  air,  a  yell, 
And,  struck  in  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  the  first  of  the 

victims  fell. 

Terror  and  horrible  glee  divided  tne  shrinking  clan, 
Terror  of  what  was  to  follow,  glee  for  a  diet  of  man. 
Frenzy  hurried  the  chaunt,  frenzy  rattled  the  drums  ; 
The  nobles,  high  on  the  terrace,  greedily  mouthed 

their  thumbs  ; 
And   once,  and   again   and   again,  in  the  ignorant 

crowd  below, 
Once  and  again  and  again  descended  the  murderous 

blow. 
Now  smoked  the  oven,  and  now,  with  the  cutting 

lip  of  a  shell, 

A  butcher  of  ninety  winters  jointed  the  bodies  well. 
Unto  the  carven  lodge,  silent,  in  order  due, 
The  grandees  of  the  nation,  one  after  one  with- 
drew ; 
And  a  line  of  laden  bearers  brought  to  the  terrace 

foot, 
On  poles  across  their  shoulders,  the  last  reserve  of 

fruit. 
The  victims  bled  for  the  nobles  in  the  old  appointed 

way  ; 
The  fruit  was  spread  for  the  commons,  for  all  should 

eat  today. 

There  is  too  savage  a  realism  in  such 
work  as  this.  It  is  neither  pleasant  nor 
profitable. 

To  speak  of  a  minor  point,  there  is  in 
this  volume  a  noticeable  repetition  of 
poetic  phrases  used  before  by  Mr.  Ste- 
venson in  earlier  poems.  It  is  a  sign  of 
crystalization,  a  significant  indication  of 
limitation  in  his  originality.  It  means 
that  consciously  or  unconsciously  the 
poet  is  content  with  a  certain  character- 
ization as  representing  a  certain  fact, 


which  once  determined  on  is  used  when- 
ever that  fact  is  to  be  expressed.  It  is 
the  use  of  the  phrase  as  representative 
of  an  idea  instead  of  the  simple  word 
sign.  Mr.  Stevenson's  freedom  from 
repetition  in  his  earlier  work  is  remark- 
able, and  his  word  characterizations  are 
apt  and  felicitous.  It  is  disturbing,  there- 
fore, to  find  them  cropping  up  again  and 
again  in  this  last  book.  One  feels  that 
the  author  is  so  satisfied  with  them  that 
he  keeps  them  pigeon-holed,  and  lugs 
them  in  automatically  one  by  one  when- 
ever he  has  the  corresponding  fact  to 
express. 

Most  of  Nora  Perry's  poems  published 
and  unpublished  in  previous  books,  are 
gathered  into  her  latest  volume,1  and  in 
reading  them  through  the  feeling  comes 
that  many  of  the  selections  might  have 
been  omitted  to  advantage.  There  is 
much,  however,  that  is  good  poetry,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  of  the  ballads.  It 
is  not  a  simple  matter  to  tell  a  story 
well  in  verse.  There  is  a  tendency  to- 
ward too  much  analysis,  too  great  a  com- 
plexity of  issues,which  is  fatal  to  success 
in  this  line.  There  must  be  a  dramatic 
directness  and  simplicity  in  its  presenta- 
tion, if  the  ballad  is  really  to  charm.  It 
is  a  word  picture,  and  has  all  the  limita- 
tions of  a  painting.  This  quality,  how- 
ever, seems  especially  a  part  of  Nora 
Perry's  equipment.  She  seems  to  know 
intuitively  the  relative  values  of  the  facts 
she  has  to  relate,  and  puts  them  together 
with  an  excellent  taste  for  color  and  ef- 
fect. The  best  of  the  ballads  in  the 
volume  is  the  "  Romance  of  a  Rose," 
though  others  might  be  quoted  as  being 
worthy  of  mention. 

Of  the  other  poems,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  thing  about  them  is  their  fem- 
inine quality.  Any  one  reading  them 
anonymously  would  know  at  once  they 
were  written  by  a  woman.  Not  only  do 
they  for  the  most  part  deal  with  the 

1  After  the  Ball.  By  Nora  Perry.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.:  1890.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
The  Bane  oft  Com]  any. 
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feminine  things  of  life, — love,  household 
affairs,  and  home  feelings, —  but  the  atti- 
tude preserved  is  distinctly  feminine. 
The  poems  are  for  the  most  part  the  ex- 
position of  the  impressions  of  a  sensi- 
tive disposition.  They  are  the  results 
of  intuition  rather  than  reason.  They 
are  never  sensuous,  and  if  sentimental, 
are  wholesomely  so.  At  their  worst,  they 
echo  the  intensity  of  a  spirit  that  is  too 
open  to  the  romantic  side  of  life.  About 
the  best  of  the  lyrics  there  is  much  of 
spontaneity  and  freshness.  Most  of 
them  are  in  cheerful  vein,  and  even 
where  sad,  are  free  from  morbidness. 
Most  of  them  are  too  long  to  admit  of 
quotation,  but  the  following  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  better  work  :  — 

"  Another  year,"  she  said,  "  another  year, 

These  roses  I  have  watched  with  so  much  care, 

Have  watched  and  tended  without  pain  or  fear, 
Shall  bud  and  bloom  for  me  exceeding  fair, — 

Another  year,"  she  said,  "  another  year." 

"Another  year,"  she  said,  "another  year, 
My  life,  perhaps,  may  bud  and  bloom  again, 

May  bud  and  bloom  like  these  red  roses  here, 
Unlike  them  tended  with  regret  and  pain, — 

Another  year,  perhaps,  another  year. 

"Another  year,  ah  yes,  another  year, 
When  bloom  my  roses,  all  my  life  shall  bloom  ; 

When  summer  comes  my  summer  too  '11  be  here, 
And  I  shall  cease  to  wander  in  this  gloom, — 

Another  year,  ah  yes,  another  year. 

"For  ah,  another  ye^,  another  year, 
I  !11  set  my  life  in  richer,  stronger  soil, 

And  prune  the  weeds  away  that  creep  too  near 
And  watch  and  tend  with  never  ceasing  toil, — 

Another  year,  ah  yes,  another  year." 

Danske  Da.ndridge'sfioseltm&e1  is  as 
original  as  was  her  first  volume  of  poems, 
and  displays  the  same  fine  sense  of  ar- 
tistic judgment,  the  same  sensitive  feel- 
ing for  nature,  the  same  high  intellect- 
uality which  marked  her  earlier  verse. 
There  is  a  clean-cut  quality  to  the  finish 
of  the  work  which  is  evidence  of  high 
poetic  refinement ;  but  the  intellectual 
form  is  still  distinctly  subordinate  to  the 
current  of  feeling  it  sets  forth. 

1  Rose  Brake.     By  Danske  Dandridge.     New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  :  1890. 


The  meters  and  measures  are  simple, 
considering  the  musical  effects  pro- 
duced. It  is  the  play  of  fancy  that  is 
primarily  attractive.  The  Wood  Demon 
has  the  fascinating  weirdness  that  is 
noticeable  in  Coleridge's  Christabel,  or 
Arnold's  Forsaken  Merman,  and  in 
many  of  the  quick-moving  measures 
there  is  a  peculiar,  breathless  uplifting, 
like  the  sudden  soaring  of  a  bird.  For 
instance:  — 

O  strenuous  vine,  do  you  run, 

As  a  man  runs  a  race  to  a  goal, 
Your  end  that  God's  will  may  be  done, 

Like  a  strong-sinewed  soul  ? 
Are  you  glad  ?     Do  you  praise  ? 

Do  you  run  ? 
And  shall  I  be  afraid, 

Like  a  spirit  undone  ; 
Like  a  sprout  in  deep  shade, 
Like  an  infant  of  days  ; 

When  I  hear,  when  I  see  and  interpret  aright 

The  winds  in  their  jubilant  flight  ; 

The  manifest  peace  of  the  sky  and  the  rapture  of 

light ; 
The  paaan  of  waves  as  they  flow  ; 

The  stars  that  reveal 
The  deep  bliss  of  the  night ; 

The  unspeakable  joy  of  the  air  ; 

And  feel  as  I  feel 
And  know  as  I  know 

God  is  there  ? 

Hush! 

For  I  hear  him  — 

Enshrined  in  the  heart  of  the  wood  ; 
'T  is  the  priestly  and  reverent  thrush, 

Anointed  to  sing  to  our  God  ; 

And  he  hymns  it  full  well 

All  I  stammer  totell , 

All  I  yearn  to  impart. 

Or  this: - 

O  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  God, 
In  the  palpable  presence  of  God, 

And  had  a  voice  for  one  cry  ! 
That  my  body  were  dead  and  my  soul  were  alive 

In  the  light  of  that  visible  Eye. 

"God  !  give  me  one  boon  for  my  life 

That  was  patient  and  long  ; 

For  the  waiting  ;  the  years  —  oh  the  years  I 

For  the  hunger  and  tears  ; 

For  the  hurt  and  the  wrong  : — 
God  !  grant  me  one  boon  for  my  life. 
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"  Somewhere  —  oh  Thou  knowest  the  where  — 
Inthy  worlds  with  their  heavens  and  hells, 

In  the  limitless  spaces  of  air, 

He  is,  and  Thou  knowest  the  where  ! 

A  boon,  oh,  a  boon  !     Send  me-  there  ! 

"  For  I  bore  it,  the  worst  that  was  sent  ; 

The  pitiless  ache  of  the  tears  ; 
The  loss  and  the  fierce  discontent, 

And  the  horrors  and  fears 
Of  that  silence  more  hard  than  a  wall  ! 

And  the  fancies  so  maddeningly  swee  t, 
More  cruel  than  all  : — 
By  the  love  that  is  deathless  I  call 
As  I  fall  at  Thy  feet." 

Would  I  cry  ?     Would  the  floods  be  unsealed 

In  that  Presence,  in  sight  of  the  thrones  ? 
Would  I  jar  the  loud  joy  of  the  blest 

With  my  strenuous  tones  ? 
Or  stand  with  my  hand  on  my  mouth 

Unable  to  praise  or  to  pray, 
Just  feeling  "Thou  knowest  it  all, 

What  is  there  to  say  ?  " 

Stoddard  is  one  of  the  American  poets 
whose  reputation  is  made.  He  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public  that  one  knows 
exactly  what  to  expect  when  a  new  vol- 
ume of  his  comes  from  the  publishers- 
The  Lions  Cub^-  has  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  his  other  works.  The  name 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  longer  poems, 
which,  contrary  to  general  usage,  comes 
late  in  the  book  instead  of  the  opening 
pages.  There  is  never  a  line  of  Stod- 
dard's  work  that  does  not  show  careful 
thought  and  polish.  There  is  no  great 
amount  of  spontaneity,  but  on  the  other 
hand  his  work  never  falls  below  an  ac- 
ceptable grade.  He  is  one  of  the  edi- 
tors' poets,  as  it  were.  They  are  sure 
of  his  always  being  available.  The 
longer  poems  are  not  as  good  as  the 
shorter  selections.  The  epigrammatic 
turn  of  Stoddard's  talent  is  such  that 
his  longer  flights  appear  more  or  less 
labored.  Perhaps  his  strongest  work  is 
where  no  deep  feeling  is  required,  but 
there  is  simply  an  impression  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

The  wind  in  the  leaves, 
The  rain  on  the  eaves, 

iThe   Lion's   Cub.     By  Richard   Henry    Stoddard 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons:  1890. 


Or  the  low  continuous  roar 

Of  the  rolling  waves  on  the  distant  shore  ; 

Who  shall  declare 

What  sounds  they  be? 
Whether  lost  in  the  air, 

Or  found  on  the  sea, 
And  whether  they  laugh  or  sigh  ? 

Not  I. 
I  only  know 
That  they  come  and  go, 
And  people  the  hollow  sky. 

This  gives  the  impression  of  the  vague- 
ness and  mystery  of  uncertain  sounds 
in  nature  that  the  author  intended,  is 
not  overdone,  and  therefore  is  good  art. 
Unfortunately  when  he  deals  with  higher 
poetic  things  his  note  is  not  always  so 
true  nor  his  insight  so  unquestionable. 

The  same  evenness,  but  not  the  same 
art,  mark  Piero  da  Castiglione?  by 
Stuart  Sterne.  It  is  a  tragic  little  story 
prettily  done  in  blank  verse,  but  does 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  real  poetry.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  well-bred,  well-read 
man,  who  has  acquired  by  practice  the 
professional  facility.  Nowhere  —  even 
in  sudden  flashes  —  does  it  rise  to  the 
point  of  inspiration  ;  but  seldom  does  it 
fall  to  absolute  prosiness.  With  the 
recognition  that  it  is  well  done  comes 
the  distinct  feeling  that  the  author  will 
never  do  better. 

Of  finer  quality  are  the  Poems  of  Ed- 
na Dean  Proctor?  Many  of  the  selec- 
tions in  the  present  v<tf  ume  were  printed 
in  her  first  edition  of  poems,  and  to  these 
have  been  added  such  others  as  Miss 
Proctor  believes  to  be  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation in  her  work.  There  is  an  air 
of  refinement  about  them,  as  there  is 
about  Mary  E.  Blake's  Verses  Along  the 
Way*  In  fact,  there  is  much  similarity 
in  the  mental  equipment  of  the  two 
writers.  Miss  Proctor  touches  a  higher 

2  Piero  da  Castiglione.  By  Stuart  Sterne.  Boston  ; 
Honghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  1890.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company.  v 

8  Poems.  By  Edna  Dean  Proctor.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton,  Mifflin  and  Company  :  1890.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

4  Verses  Along  the  Way.  By  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Miffl'in  and  Company  :  1890.  For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 
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water-mark  in  point  of  intellectuality; 
but  both  exhibit  a  genuine  lyric  quality 
in  their  work. 

Poems  of  childhood  are  always  sure 
of  popularity.  There  is  no  feeling  more 
universal  in  its  application  than  that  of 
sympathy  with  childish  things.  Not 
the  sympathy  that  gives  interest  in  the 
same  thing  a  child  finds  interest  in.  It 
is  rather  a  sympathy  with  those  acts 
and  feelings  of  childhood  which  attract 
us  because  of  the  simple  humanity  they 
display.  Most  of  such  actions  and  feel- 
ings are  unconsciously  experienced  by 
the  child,  and  would  not  probably  inter- 
est him  as  they  do  older  people.  It  is 
only  when  the  older  child  looks  back 
and  judges  them  in  the  light  of  later  ex- 
perience that  they  seem  either  amusing 
or  of  special  value. 

From  this  standpoint  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  Rhymes  of  ChildJiood1 
would  be  pronounced  as  addressed  to 
grown  people,  rather  than  to  children  of 
the  age  and  experience  of  those  whose 
thoughts  and  feelings  figure  in  these 
pages.  It  is  a  delightful  book  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  displays  a  rare  in- 
sight into  the  habits  of  mind  of  the 
child.  The  dialect,  too,  is  true  to  nature, 
and  seldom  if  ever  overdrawn. 

But  the  success  of  the  poems  depends 
on  an  appreciation  of  the  man  in  the 
boy,  the  detection  of  the  beginning  of 
the  shrewdness  and  judgment  of  age  in 
the  apparently  unconscious  childish  ac- 
tions. The  child  himself  would  never 
be  conscious  of  this,  and  would  find  his 
interest  in  simpler,  more  direct  action. 
But  if  there  is  nothing  else,  there  is  for 
every  one  a  tender  reminiscence  in  the 
simple  philosophy,  the  unconscious  pa- 
thos, the  secure  trustfulness  of  child- 
hood. The  Raggedy  Man  bids  fair  to 
become  a  classic  in  literature.  He  is 
drawn  in  such  broad  lines  that  any  one 
can  fit  him  to  a  recollection  of  some 
"hired  man"  who  made  his  young  life 

l  Rhymes  of  Childhood.    By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.:  Indianapolis:  1890. 
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happier  ;  and  who  does  not  find  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  human  nature  in  the 
following  ? 

Wunst  we  went-a  fishin' — Me 
An'  my  Pa  an'  Ma  all  three, 
When  they  was  a  picnic,  'way 
Out  to  Ranch's  Woods  one  day. 

An'  they  was  a  crick  out  there, 
Where  the  fishes  is,  an'  where 
Little  boys  't  aint  big  and  strong 
Better  have  their  folks  along  ! 

My  Pa  he  ist  fished  an'  fished  ! 
An'  my  Ma  she  said  she  wished 
Me  an'  her  was  home  ;  an'  Pa 
Said  he  wished  so  worse  'n  Ma. 

Pa  said,  Ef  you  talk  er  say 
Anything,  er  sneeze,  er  play, 
Haint  no  fish,  alive  er  dead, 
Ever  go'  to  bite  !  he  said. 

Part'  nigh  dark  in  town  when  we 
Got  back  home  ;  an'  Ma  says  she, 
Now  she  '11  have  a  fish  for  shore  ! 
An'  she  buyed  one  at  the  store. 

Now  at  supper  Pa  he  won't 

Eat  no  fish,  an'  says  he  don't 

Like  'em. — An'  he  pounded  me 

When  I  choked  !     .     .     Ma,  did  n't  he  ? 

You  better  not  fool  with  a  Bumble-bee  !  — 

Ef  you  don't  think  they  can  sting  —  you  '11  see  ! 

They  're  lazy  to  look  at,  an'  kindo'  go 

Buzzin'  an'  buzzin'  aroun'  so  slow, 

An'  ac'  so  slouchy  an'  all  fagged  out, 

Danglin'  their  legs  as  they  drone  about 

The  holly  hawks  'at  they  can't  climb  in 

'Ithout  ist  a-tumble-un  out  agin  ! 

Wunst  I  watched  one  climb  clean  'way 

In  a  jim'son  blossom,  I  did,  one  day, — 

An'  I  ist  grabbed  it  —  an'  nen  let  go  — 

An'  "  Ooh-ooh  !  Honey  !  I  told  ye  so  !  " 

Says  the  Raggedy  Man  ;  an'  he  ist  run 

An'  pullt  out  the  stinger,  an'  don't  laugh  none, 

An'  says  :  "  They  has  been  folks,  I  guess, 

'At  thought  I  was  precljudust,  more  or  less, — 

Yit  I  maintain  'at  a  Bumble-bee 

Wears  out  his  welcome  too  quick  for  me  !  " 

There  is  another  side —  free  from  dia- 
lect—  that  is  presented  by  this  volume. 
In  good  English  Mr.  Riley  has  done 
some  serious  work  that  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention. He  has  a  good  ear  for  melody, 
and  a  delicacy  of  expression  that  makes 
him  expert  at  cradle  songs  and  lullabies. 
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His  love  for  nature  is  the  out-of-door 
affection  of  a  boy.  "  The  Tonic  of  the 
Spring"  moves  him  and  brings  back 

The  shadow  of  the  open  door, 

And  dancing  dust  and  sunshine  blent, 

Slanting  the  way  the  morning  went, 

And  beckoning  my  thoughts  afar 

Where  reeds  and  running  waters  are  ; 

Where  amber-colored  bayous  glass 

The  half  drowned  weeds  and  wisps  of  grass  ; 

Where  sprawling  frogs  in  loveless  key, 

Sing  on  and  on  incessantly. 

And  occasionally, in  more  pensive  vein, 
one  comes  across  a  thing  like  this:  — 


Lord  !     Kind  Lord  ! 

Gracious  Lord  !     I  pray 
Thou  wilt  look  on  all  I  love 

Tenderly  today  ! 
Weed  their  hearts  of  weariness  : 

Scatter  every  care 
Down  a  wake  of  angel-wings 

Winnowing  the  air. 
Bring  unto  the  sorrowing 
I  All  release  from  pain  ; 
Let  the  lips  of  laughter 

Overflow  again  ; 
And  with  all  the  needy 

O  divide,  I  pray, 
This  vast  treasure  of  content 

That  is  mine  today  ! 


RECENT    FICTION.     I. 


THE  pressure  on  our  columns  that  has 
delayed  this  fiction  review  longer  than 
the  OVERLAND'S  wont,  has  made  easier 
the  task  of  the  reviewer  in  some  ways  : 
books  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce upon  by  snap  judgment  have 
come,  and  are  well  on  their  way  to  a 
stable  place  in  literature,  or  have  come 
and  gone  so  completely  that  a  judgment 
now,  six  months  after  their  issue,  is 
practically  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
In  this  category  are  many  books  of  bet- 
ter grade  than  the  confessedly  ephem- 
eral publications. 

We  even  venture  to  class  with  books 
that  have  come  and  gone  the  work  of  so 
well  known  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  Ward.  In  Come  Forth  * 
she  has  made  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
attempts  of  her  literary  career,  she  has 
bent  to  it  all  her  trained  literary  facul- 
ties, all  the  sympathetic  and  spiritual  in. 
sight  that  has  made  her  loved  wherever 
English  is  spoken,  she  had  to  aid  her 

1  Come  Forth.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Her- 
bert D.  W7ard.  Boston:  1891  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Co.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 


her  husband's  scholarly  work  in  Bible 
antiquity ;  and  yet  the  world  has  read  the 
book  and  laid  it  aside  with  a  feeling  very 
like  disappointment.  Probably  it  ex- 
pected too  much.  The  theme  was  a 
tremendous  one, —  but  had  not  Mrs. 
Ward  written  of  the  great  hereafter,  and 
risen  to  all  that  her  readers  required  of 
her?  And  yet  this  story  of  Lazarus, 
which  requires  the  familiar  portrayal  of 
the  Master,  proved  a  greater  task  than 
the  setting  forth  the  glories  of  heaven. 
Our  ideas  of  heaven  are  not  coherent 
and  definite  enough  to  be  exacting.  We 
were  willing  to  let  Mrs.  Ward  lead  us, 
and  to  see  with  her  keen  eyes  the  splen- 
dor and  glory.  But  when  she  takes  up 
a  part  of  the  Bible  story,  and  requires  us 
to  make  Bethany  the  scene  of  a  love 
tale  and  the  Master  a  character  therein, 
who  works  miracles  that  all  may  end 
happily,  she  comes  into  rude  contact 
with  definite  prepossessions  and  ima- 
ginings of  her  reader,  and  he  resents  it. 
But  General  Wallace  made  the  New 
Testament  times  the  theme  of  a  great 
and  successful  novel.  True  :  but  in  Ben 
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Hur  there  is  no  such  choosing  of  famil- 
iar Bible  narrative  as  in  this  story  of 
Lazarus  and  Mary  and  Martha,  and  no 
such  attempt  to  portray  the  personality 
and  daily  walk  of  the  Christ.  And  so 
we  turn  away  from  the  book,  as  we  do 
from  all  but  an  exceeding  few  of  the 
paintings  that  attempt  to  show  the  face 
of  Jesus,  with  the  feeling  that  more  was 
attempted  here  than  could  be  done. 

But  while  this  is  the  impression  as  a 
whole,  there  are  episodes  and  scenes 
that  will  linger  long  in  the  mind.  One 
of  these,  perhaps  the  chief,  is  the  whole 
story  of  the  blind  Baruch  and  the  sick 
girl  Ariella ;  and  probably  that  is  be- 
cause these  are  not  well  known  Bible 
characters  like  Lazarus  and  his  sisters, 
and  Mrs.  Ward  was  free  here  from  the 
trammels  of  the  scripture  story,  and 
could  give  free  play  to  that  tender  hu- 
man sympathy  and  love  for  all  that  is 
good  in  mankind  that  is  her  great 
strength  as  a  writer. 

At  a  whole  earth's  diameter  of  dis- 
tance is  the  scene  of  the  next  book  to 
be  mentioned,  Mrs.  Pittock's  The  God  of 
Civilisation}-  And  the  places  are  no 
farther  apart,  Palestine  and  the  South 
Seas,  than  the  method  and  tone  of  the 
books.  Mrs.  Pittock's  book  is  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  Utopia,  and  she  does  it 
by  wrecking  a  party  of  Americans,  men 
and  women,  on  a  tropical  island  in  mid 
Pacific.  Here  the  "  God  of  Civilization," 
money,  has  no  power,  and  with  the  na- 
tives, honest,  gentle,  and  affectionate, 
they  live  so  ideal  a  life  and  are  so  happy 
that  they  soon  assimilate  completely 
with  them.  They  adopt  the  customs 
and  dress  of  the  natives  and  intermarry 
with  them,  finding  no  lack  or  loss  from 
giving  up  all  that  civilization  can  offer. 
The  marriage  custom,  which  Mrs  Pit- 
tock  invents  as  an  improvement  on  the 
conventional  espousal,  is  peculiar.  On 
the  day  set  for  the  great  annual  mar- 
riage feast  all  the  people  gather,  and  the 

1  The  God  of  Civilization.      By  Mrs.  M.  A.   Pittock, 
igo  :  Eureka  Publishing  Co :   1890. 


marriageable  men  and  maidens  are 
seated  opposite  each  other  in  a  long  row. 
Beginning  with  the  princess  or  maiden 
of  highest  rank,  the  girls  dance  in  turn, 
and  each  ends  her  performance  by  fling- 
ing about  the  man  that  she  favors  her 
scarf.  No  man  is  permitted  to  refuse 
on  pain  of  being  speared,  but  if  he  is 
not  pleased  with  the  arrangement  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  he  can  take  his  place  in 
the  marriage  line  anew.  While  there  is 
much  that  is  amusing  in  Mrs.  Pittock's 
ideas,  nobody  will  be  apt  to  take  them 
seriously.  Sometimes  they  are  entirely 
ridiculous  ;  as  when  the  heroine,  who  has 
come  back  to  San  Francisco  accompa- 
nied by  her  island  lover,  insists  on  being 
married  to  him,  both  of  them  dressed  in 
South  Sea  costume, — a  skirt  of  grasses 
and  shell  bracelets  and  necklaces. 

Another  Utopia  study  is  a  Bellamite 
tale,  One  of  Berrian s  Novels 2  Berrian, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  mentioned  by 
Bellamy  as  the  novelist  of  the  twenty- 
first  century.  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
however  much  mankind  is  to  evolve  in 
those  coming  years,  the  novelist  of  the 
future,  if  Berrian  is  fairly  he,  shows  no 
such  advance  as  society  at  large.  The 
novel  is  involved  and  stupid,  morbid  and 
without  force,  and  resorts  for  its  climax 
to  the  antediluvian  device  of  the  secret 
chamber  and  trap  door.  The  characters 
maunder  much  about  progress,  and  hug 
themselves  that  they  belong  to  the  twen- 
tieth century,  but  they  don't  seem  to 
have  many  new  ideas,  or  to  be  really  any 
happier  than  we  of  the  nineteenth.  Bancroft  Ubi 

Another  Utopia  study,  one  of  very 
much  more  pretension  and  of  very  much 
more  value  than  either  of  the  foregoing, 
is  William  Morris's  News  from  Nowhere? 
an  attempt  to  picture  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury life  on  much  the  same  lines  that 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  used. 

2  One  of  Berrian's  Novels.  By  Mrs.  O.  H.  Stone. 
\\Vlch,  Fracker  Co.:  New  York:  1890.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  the  Bancroft  Co. 

'News  from  N'ow'.iere.  By  William  Morris.  I'oston: 
1890:  Roberts  Bro=.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  Pier- 
son  (t  Robert-oil. 
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•  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  well  Mr. 
Morris,  whether  intentionally  or  not, 
.supplements  Bellamy's  work,  drawing 
most  of  the  attention  to  those  points 
which  Looking  Backward  left  untouched, 
and  passing  lightly  over  those  on  which 
Mr.  Bellamy  has  laid  greatest  stress. 

The  economic  methods  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  other  than  the  general 
idea  of  no  money  and  everybody  work- 
ing for  the  love  of  it,  are  not  developed 
as  in  Bellamy's  scheme  at  all ;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stages  of  the  transi- 
tion from  the  present  unhappy  frame  of 
things  into  the  glorious  socialistic  state 
are  given  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  happy,  care-free,  simple  life  which 
it  is  supposed  will  result  from  the  doing 
away  with  greed  and  selfishness,  is  very 
congenial  to  the  poetic  imagination  of 
Mr.  Morris,  and  makes  his  work  full  of 
sunshine,  and  "the  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land."  It  would  perhaps  be 
presumption  to  say  positively  that  it  is 
full  of  the  light  that  never  will  be  on 
sea  or  land  ;  and  yet,  taking  together  all 
the  schemes  that  have  been  devised,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  in  them  a  logical  and 
connected  scheme  by  which  the  happy 
condition  may  be  brought  about,  or 
maintained  if  it  could  be  brought  about. 

It  goes  without  saying,  since  Mr.  Mor- 
ris wrote  the  book,  that  it  is  pleasant  to 
read,  and  full  of  delightful  thoughts. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  Mr.  Morris's 
work,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  here  an- 
other of  his  books,  though  not  strictly 
fiction.  This  is  The  House  of  the  Wolf- 
ings?-  another  of  his  reproductions  of  the 
poems  to  be  found  in  the  old  Germanic 
folk  lore.  Perhaps  it  is  not  one  that 
will  make  its  way  so  far  in  the  hearts  of 
the  lovers  of  literature  as  Sigurd  did, 
but  yet  it  is  much  in  the  same  vein,  and 
has  very  much  of  the  same  charm. 

^The  greater  part  of  the  narrative  is  in 
prose,  but,  especially  in  the  speeches,  it 
frequently  breaks  into  meter,  with  the 

1  The  House  of  the  Wolfings.  By  William  Morris. 
Boston:  1890:  Roberts  Bros.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco 
by  C.  Beach  &  Co. 


swing  and  the  go  to  it  that  all  lovers  of 
Sigurd  will  welcome  most  heartily.  The 
prose  portions  of  the  story  are  not  less 
poetic  than  the  metrical  ones,  and  the 
tale  of  the  Markmen  and  their  valiant 
faring  to  battle  against  the  hosts  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  successful  repulse  of 
the  legionaries,  though  at  the  cost  of 
the  life-blood  of  their  greatest  war- 
dukes,  will  be  followed  with  delight  and 
awaken  a  thrill  of  pride  in  those  of  Saxon 
descent,  that  they  can  claim  among  their 
ancestors  such  valiant,  generous,  and 
liberty-loving  people. 

In  no  literary  work  that  we  know  of 
has  the  charm  of  the  ancient  spirit  been 
better  preserved. 

A  curious  allegory  of  life  and  death, 
from  the  Spanish  of  Pedro  A.  de  Alar- 
con,  is  The  Strange  Friend  of  Tito  Gil? 
A  youth  given  over  to  despair  is  taken 
in  hand  by  Death,  and  endowed  with 
strange  powers  of  prophecy.  He  can 
see  his  benefactor  in  his  dismal  rounds 
through  the  earth,  and  can  thus  foretell 
the  last  hour  of  any  individual.  The 
historic  events  of  theabdication  of  Philip 
V.  and  the  death  of  Louis  I.  of  Spain, 
are  woven  into  the  story,  with  many 
other  events  and  incidents,  all  of  a  rather 
gruesome  cast.  In  this  strange  story 
the  air  of  verisimilitude  is  well  kept,  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  from  Mrs.  Darr's 
translation  that  the  original  must  have 
much  of  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  the 
gracefulness  of  style  that  pervades  the 
best  Spanish  work. 

Another  book  in  which  the  mystic 
and  the  occult  are  the  main  theme  is  On 
the  Heights  of  Himalay?  Here  a  French 
officer,  disappointed  in  love,  retires  to 
the  Church,  becomes  a  monk,  and  is 
made  Bishop  of  Simla  in  India.  Here 
he  is  attracted  by  the  mystic  doings  of 
the  Indian  fakirs,  and  his  strong  intel- 
ligence and  earnest  desire  for  truth  are 

2  The  Strange  Friend  of  Tito  Gil.  By  Pedro  A.  de 
Alarc6n.  New  York:  1891 :  A.  Lovell  &  Co.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  The  S.  Carson  Co. 

8  On  the  Heights  of  Himalay.  By  A.  Van  Der  Nail- 
len.  New  York:  1801  :  U.  S.  Book  Co. 
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so  far  recognized  by  the  mystic  masters 
of  the  occult  world,  that  he  is  summoned 
far  up  the  Himalayan  steeps,  there  to  be 
instructed  in  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
occultism. 

This  part  of  the  story  is  well  told,  and 
has  as  much  of  the  air  of  sanity  and 
truth  as  writers  on  these  subjects  ever 
achieve. 

Some  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  many  of  the  experiments, 
are  quite  ingenious  and  interesting  ;  but 
the  writer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
has  reached  the  limit  of  his  occult  stud- 
ies, or  of  his  inventive  powers.  He  re- 
turns to  Europe,  and  contents  himself 
with  narrating  an  idyllic  love  affair,  in 
which  the  Bishop  and  his  mystic  powers 
are  only  occasionally  brought  in  as  a 
deus  ex  mackina. 

Few  people  will  try  to  read  Life,1  al- 
though it  calls  itself  on  its  frontispiece 
a  novel,  with  any  hallucination  as  to  what 
they  are  reading.  It  is  not  a  novel  at  all, 
but  a  philosophical  discourse  on  the  mys- 
teries of  being,  which  develops  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  book  into  a  sys 
tematic  treatise  upon  the  doctrines  of 
spiritualism. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  love  story  con- 
nected with  it,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  these  philosophical 
dialogues,  and  they  might  easily  be  sep- 
arated from  the  love  story  altogether, 
and  neither  part  would  be  destroyed. 

If  it  be  judged  as  fiction,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  condemning.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
pronounce  upon  it  in  the  light  of  phi- 
losophy, and  yet  here  we  fancy  few 
but  spiritualists  will  receive  any  enlight- 
enment or  any  edification. 

Coming  as  far  away  from  the  specula- 
tive and  the  occult  as  possible,  we  turn 
to  the  healthy  life  and  realism  of  Jane 
G.  Austin,  whose  story  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  told  in  "  Standish  of  Standish," 
has  been  favorably  reviewed  by  us  be- 
fore. The  present  book,  Doctor  Le  Ba- 

1  Life.     By  William  W.  Wheeler.     New  York:  1890. 
^merican  News  Co. 


ron  and  His  Daughters?  brings  the  nar- 
rative down  to  Revolutionary  times,  and 
with  many  a  bright  episode  of  quaint 
custom  and  interweaving  of  historic 
fact,  tells  the  story  of  the  good  old 
French  doctor  and  his  life  in  that  birth- 
place of  Yankee  character. 

The  witch  delusion,  the  early  New 
England  slaves,  the  horrors  of  Calvin- 
ism, the  naval  glories  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  are  all  used  as  material  by 
this  industrious  and  interesting  writer. 
Walford?  by  Ellen  Olney  Kirk,  is  a 
story  of  current  New  England  life.  The 
tale  tells  about  the  loss  of  a  child,  and 
the  fortunes  of  a  great  manufacturing 
company. 

The  substitution  of  a  false  daughter 
for  the  real  one  leads  to  the  chief  com- 
plications of  the  book  ;  and  there  is  a 
fine  study  in  the  hopeless  and  honorable 
love  of  Rexford  Long,  which  leads,  with 
much  fine  character  building,  the  nar- 
rative up  to  the  catastrophe  of  the 
strike. 

In  Strangers  and  Wayfarers 4  Miss 
Jewett  has  collected  eleven  of  her  deli- 
cate and  sympathetic  sketches  of  New 
England  rural  life.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers will  recognize  some  of  these  as  old 
friends,  from  their  appearance  in  the 
magazines.  All  of  them  are  filled  with 
the  light  but  sure  touch,  the  close  ob- 
servation, and  the  fine  human  sympathy 
that  make  anything  that  Miss  Jewett 
writes  attractive. 

The  proud  but  poor  old  women  in 
"  The  Town  Poor,"  the  pathetic  story 
of  the  Bogans  and  their  sorrows  with 
their  intemperate  son,  the  delicate  hu- 
mor in  "  The  Taking  of  Captain  Ball," 
and,  it  might  be  said,  the  special  good 

2  Dr.    Le  Baron  and  His   Daughters.     By    Jane   G 
Austin.     Boston  :  1890  :  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.     For 
sale  in  San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 

3  \Valford.     By  Ellen   Olney  Kirk.     Boston:   1890: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
The  Bancroft  Co. 

•*$trange"s  and  Wayfarers.  By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 
Boston  :  1890  :  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 
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point  in  each  of  these  sketches,  are  sure 
to  make  friends  and  admirers  for  Miss 
Jewett  wherever  they  go. 

Another  book  of  short  stories  of  more 
varied  character  and  wider  scope,  and 
possibly  of  greater  power,  is  Grace  Denio 
Litchfield's  Little  Venice^  These  stories 
also  have  appeared  before  in  various 
magazines,  and  it  needs  here  but  to  wel- 
come them  again  in  more  permanent 
book  form,  for  they  are  stories  that  have 
real  power  and  value  in  them,  and  they 
are  worthy  of  being  read  again,  and  of 
finding  a  place  on  one's  shelf  of  favorite 
books. 

Margaret  Deland's  Sidney"  is  worthy 
of  more  serious  notice  and  study  than 
can  here  be  given  amid  a  crowd  of 
books.  And  yet,  while  confessing  its 
force,  the  reader  is  not  inclined  to  lin- 
ger long  over  Mrs.  Deland's  work,  for 
the  reason  that  in  it  he  is  introduced  to 
a  set  of  such  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
people. 

Sidney  is  the  daughter  of  the  village 
atheist,  and  is  brought  up  by  her  father 
to  look  upon  love  as  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune of  life,  since  it  must  needs  be 
shattered  by  death  sooner  or  later  ;  and 
it  is  the  awakening,  the  giving  of  a  soul 
to  this  beautiful,  unconscious,  and  selfish 
Undine,  that  is  the  theme  of  the  book. 

There  is  much  strong  and  careful 
writing  in  it,  and  yet  the  morbid  ele- 
ments of  thought,  the  painful  things  in 
human  intercourse,  and  the  vexations  of 
life,  are  made  so  prominent  that  they 
justify  us  in  calling  it  a  thoroughly  un- 
comfortable book.  It  is  true  that  back 
of  this  there  is  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
impossibility  of  keeping  love  from  a  hu- 
man heart  by  any  system  of  guards  and 
shields,  and  of  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
uselessness  of  the  attempt,  which  gives 
strength  to  the  book  ;  but  nevertheless, 

1  Little  Venice.  By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield.  New- 
York:  1890:  Geo.  Putnam's  Sons.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 

2 Sidney.  By  Margaret  Deland.  Boston:  1890: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 
The  Bancroft  Co. 


one  lays  it  down  with  the  wish  that  its 
tone  had  not  been  quite  so  depressing. 

A  more  healthy,  breezy,  out-of-doors, 
natural  life  is  shown  in  Gilbert  Elgar's 
Son?  by  Harriet  Riddle  Davis.  It  is  a 
story  about  the  Hicksite  Quakers  of  Ma- 
ryland,—  a  life  that  will  be  new  to  many 
persons  who  have  considered  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  drab  coat  as  the  sym- 
bols of  a  straight-laced  sect ;  for  these 
Quakers  are  merry  and  sociable, —  they 
ride  to  hounds,  drink  their  wine,  and 
have  their  country  dances,  in  a  way 
strangely  like  world's  people. 

The  motive  of  the  book  is  the  ever- 
present  woman  question,  for  Gilbert 
Elgar's  son,  to  his  bitter  regret,  is  a 
daughter,  and  the  quick-witted  child  sees 
her  father's  disappointment,  and  does 
her  best  to  take  the  place  she  would 
have  filled  had  she  been  a  boy.  The 
measure  of  her  success  is  large,  and  the 
character  that  results,  as  drawn  by  Mrs. 
Davis,  strong,  resolute,  self-reliant,  yet 
tender  and  sweet,  will  be  welcomed  to 
the  pages  of  literature. 

A  Lost  Jewel*  possibly  should  not  be 
spoken  of  here,  since  it  is  a  child's  story, 
and  few  people  think  it  necessary  to 
consider  much  the  literary  quality  of 
books  for  children  :  generally  they  are 
satisfied  if  little  ones  are  entertained, 
and  at  th.e  same  time  taught  good  mor- 
als. But  Mrs.  Spofford  evidently  thinks 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  teach  children 
good  taste,  and  even  good  literary  taste 
in  the  books  that  they  read  early  in  life, 
and  she  puts  careful  thought  upon  the 
literary  form  of  her  pretty  story  of  the 
little  Italian  girl  rescued  from  the  pa- 
drone by  the  wholesome  American 
family. 

A  Kentucky  Colonel*  is  another  of  Opie 

3  Gilbert  Elgar's  Son.  By  Harriet  Riddle  1  >;i\  is.  New 
York:  1890:  Geo.  Putnam's  Sons.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  The  J.  Dewing  Co. 

•*  A  Lost  Jewel.  By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  Bos- 
ton :  1891  :  For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by  1  In-  S.  Car- 
son  Co. 

5  A  Kentucky  Colonel.  By  Opie  P.  Read.  Chicago: 
1890:  F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co. 
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P.  Read's  stories  of  mid-western  life.  It 
is  hard  to  say  just  where  Mr.  Read 
comes  short  of  work  that  one  can  take 
seriously,  for  there  is  evident  attempt  at 
truth  in  the  character  drawing  and  in 
the  description,  as  well  as  in  the  plot ; 
but  there  is  a  Jack  of  balance  in  his 
people,  of  discrimination  in  descriptive 
points,  and  of  unity  in  the  plot,  that 
mars  the  result. 

,  This  can  best  be  shown,  as  to  the  de- 
scriptive work,  by  a  quotation  of  the 
little  jumble  of  observations  that  are 
thrown  together  as  an  opening  para- 
graph for  an  autumn  chapter. 

September  came  with  a  russet  glow.  The  corn- 
fields were  turning  brown,  and  the  rag-weeds  were 
rank  where  the  watermelons  had  grown.  Yellow- 
jackets  and  honey-bees  buzzed  about  the  cider-press 
4n  the  orchard,  and  the  negro  boy,  who  had  added  a 
pair  of  cottonade  trousers  to  his  wardrobe,  lay  under 
an  apple  tree  and  played  with  a  lazy  dog.  The 
quails,  no  longer  mated,  had  organized  themselves 
into  socialistic  flocks,  and  the  melancholy  dove  sat 
on  the  stack-pole  where  the  wheat  had  been 
threshed.  When  the  sun  went  down,  the  hungry 
hog,  squealing  in  response  to  the  "  pig-oo-e-e  "  of 
the  negro  who  carried  a  sack  of  corn,  ran  precipi- 
tously through  the  woods. 

The  story  of  the  family  feud  is  really 
interesting  at  times,  and  the  battle  be- 
tween the  opposing  factions  is  the  best 
piece  of  writing  we  have  seen  from  this 
writer. 

Perhaps  no  more  earnest  and  serious 
attempt  to  put  the  red  man  into  litera- 
ture has  been  made  of  late  years  than 
that  contained  in  The  Bridge  of  the 
Gods?  where  Mr.  F.  H.  Balch  relates  the 
ancient  story  of  the  Willamette  tribes, 
weaving  in  the  legend  of  the  mountain 
bridge  across  the  Columbia  at  the  Cas- 
cades. This  bridge  he  makes  the  totem 
of  the  Willamette  tribe,  the  leaders  in 
the  great  Northwestern  confederacy, 
and  its  fall  is  followed  by  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  confederacy  and  its 
principal  tribe. 

The  story  opens  in  a  Puritan  village 
of  New  England,  where  Cecil  Grey  de- 

i  The  Bridge  of  the  Gods.  By  F.  H.  Balch.  Chicago  : 
1890  :  A.  C.  McCerg  &  Co. 


votes  himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  red 
brethren  of  the  west.  After  making  his 
way  across  the  continent,  he  arrives  just 
in  time  to  be  present  at  the  last  great 
council  of  the  Willamette  confederacy, 
in  which,  with  his  trained  mind  and  fer- 
vent speech,  he  has  a  great  effect. 

Mr.  Balch  has  evidently  studied  the 
Northwestern  Indians  carefully,  and  his 
drawing  of  the  Indian  character  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  noble  red  man 
type,  caused  by  the  desire  to  make  a  good 
romance,  and  of  the  degraded  savage, 
which  his  sense  of  truth  compels  him  to 
portray. 

Possibly  this  is  doing  injustice  to  Mr. 
Balch, — it  may  well  have  been  that  before 
the  years  of  contaminating  presence  of 
the  whites  there  was  far  more  of  the  noble 
element  in  the  red  man  than  we  see  to- 
day ;  and  surely  Mr.  Balch  has  not 
glossed  over  the  squalor,  the  brutality, 
and  the  ferocity,  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

The  introduction  of  the  Asiatic  woman 
from  some  unrecorded  shipwreck  fur- 
nishes Mr.  Balch  with  another  element, 
of  which  he  makes  the  most  in  working 
out  a  real  romance,  still  refusing  to  ideal- 
ize unduly  the  Indian  character. 

The  dramatic  climax  is  well  handled, 
and  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  read  a 
really  strong  Western  story. 

While  speaking  of  Western  stories  is, 
of  course,  the  proper  time  to  notice  A 
Ward  of  tJic  Golden  Gate."2  This  is  an- 
other of  the  recent  books  of  Bret 
Harte's,  where  there  is  much  of  a  rever- 
sion to  his  earliest  and  best  style  of 
writing. 

He  has  invented  no  new  characters 
in  this,  for  his  heroine,  Yerba  Buena,  is 
only  Cressy  sent  to  boarding  school ; 
and  in  the  same  way  most  of  the  other 
characters  strike  the  reader  as  old 
friends.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  new  character,  or  of  a  better  devel- 
opment of  a  character  only  hinted  at 

2  A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  By  Bret  Harte.  Bos- 
ton :  1890:  Houghton,  Mirrlin  &  Co.  For  sale  in  San 
Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 
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before,  is  in  Colonel  Pendleton,  the 
poor,  proud,  shiftless,  and  chivalrous 
lawyer  of  Southern  extraction. 

The  Romance  of  Swedenborgs  Life x 

is  a  pretty  story,  daintily  told  by  Miss 

Walberg,  of  the  romantic  episode  of  the 

relations  of  the  great  Swedenborg  with 

the  Polheim  family.     It  is  a  pleasant 

narrative,  and  deserves  its  dainty  dress. 

•f  winked*  is  one  of  the  trashy  Eng- 

ies  of  crime,  with  but  little  of  ex- 

citen-  ent  or  of  ingenuity  to  justify  it. 

OVERLAND  reviewers  are  bound  not  to 

.my  book  that  has  not  first  been 

read  through.     But  human  nature  has 

ations,  and  it  may  be  permitted, 

•uld  seem,  to  review  by  title  the 

Romance   of    Swedenborg's   Life.     By  Anna 
i    Walberg.     San    Francisco.:    1890 :    C.   A. 

vinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight.    Chicago  :   1891  : 
Xally  &  Co.      For  sale  in  San  Francisco  by 

roft  Co. 


books  in  Peterson's  Twenty-five  Cent 
Series,3  eleven  of  which  have  reached  us. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  breath  to  try 
to  give  them  a  literary  review,  for  peo- 
ple who  read  books  of  this  class  seldom 
care  for  the  literary  quality  of  them, 
and  are  hardly  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
anything  we  could  say.  Those  of  them 
that  are  by  well  known  names,  Zola,  Mrs. 
Southworth,  and  John  Habberton,  hard- 
ly need  characterizing,  and  the  attempt 
to  read  one  or  two  of  the  others  has  re- 
sulted in  a  flat  failure.  We  may  be  par- 
doned for  being  a  little  skeptical  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  glowing  prospectus  that 
advertises  the  series. 

8  My  Lady's  Master.  Bertha's  Baby.  The  Joys  of 
Life.  Gemma.  The  Matchmaker.  Helen  and  Ar- 
thur. Mrs.  Mayburn's  Twins.  Saveli's  Expiation. 
Broken  Pledges.  •  Love's  Labor  Won.  The  Mys- 
teries of  Marseilles.  Peterson's  TwerAy-five  Cent  Ser- 
ies. T.  B.  Peterson.  Philadelphia  :  1891  :  For  sale  in 
San  Francisco  by  The  Bancroft  Co. 
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progresses  through  the  country  of  successive 
presidents  are  generally  spoken  of  as  admirably  ef- 
fective in  allaying  party  spirit,  and  making  the  coun- 
try and  the  President  himself  feel  that  he  is  the  head 
of  the  nation,  not  of  a  party.  No  doubt  there  is,  in 
the  main,  this  effect.  The  pride  of  local  hospitality 
is  stronger  in  supporters  of  the  opposition  than  party 
feeling,  and  urges  them  into  loyal  demonstrations  ; 
and  the  urbanity  which  every  consideration  con- 
strains the  guest  to  show  to  his  entertainers  of  both 
parties,  and  the  considerate  addresses  he  must  needs 
make  when  in  sections  politically  opposed  to  him, 
still  more  effectively  commit  him  thereafter  to  lay 
aside  toward  them  the  bearing  of  a  hostile  party 
leader.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  for  instance,  that 
the  man  who  this  year,  as  an  honored  guest,  in  pub- 
lic addresses  on  which  the  nation's  attention  is  con- 
centrated, speaks  in  terms  of  cordial  respect  of  the 
Confederate  soldier,  and  assures  him  that  no  remi- 
niscence of  the  breach  lingers  to  affect  his  present 
equal  status  with  others  as  loyal  citizen, —  that  this 
same  man  should  ever  again  be  able  to  use  as  politi- 
cal material  denunciations  of  his  opponents  as  rebels 
and  traitors,  or  renewal  of  the  memories  of  the  war. 


But  there  is  occasion,  nevertheless,  for  a  good  deal 
of  irritation  of  party  feeling  in  these  same  progresses. 
Any  exhibition  of  gross  party  hostility  that  may  take 
place  (and  it  happened  once  or  twice,  most  offen- 
sively, in  the  tour  of  President  Harrison's  predeces- 
sor ;  the  present  tour  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
not  the  smallest  incident  of  the  sort)  is  not  easily  for- 
given ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  on 
the  part  of  the  guest  of  using  to  political  ends  the 
loyalty  and  hospitality  of  the  country  is  always  a 
danger.  It  is  here,  indeed,  that  the  main  danger  of 
such  progresses  comes  in.  Should  they  become  cus- 
tomary, every  consideration  of  patriotism  and  deli- 
cacy should  lead  those  who  plan  them  expressly  to 
avoid  whatever  can  import  any  aspect  of  politics  into 
the  movements  of  the  guests.  The  tour  should  be 
planned  upon  the  theory  that  the  President  comes  to 
see  and  become  acquainted,  rather  than  to  be  seen, 
in  the  character  of  a  show.  This  theory  lias,  per- 
haps, not  ruled  sufficiently  in  the  management  of 
President  Harrison's  visit.  As  it  is,  W2  have  sus- 
tained our  character  for  magnificent  hospitality  ;  but 
how  much  real  knowledge  of  us  President  Harrison 
has  carried  away  is  a  different  matter. 
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PUBLIC  affairs  grow  somewhat  dramatic  at  pres- 
ent, with  the  Italian  controversy  no  sooner  dropped 
from  clamor  to  silence,  than  the  Charleston  is  called 
out  on  a  militant  errand.  It  is  never  possible  to  view 
any  of  these  incidents,  out  of  which  may  grow  pos- 
sibilities of  international  trouble,  without  some  anx- 
iety ;  not  that  they  are  anything  in  themselves,  but 
that  there  is  always  a  misgiving  lest  the  considerable 
supply  of  jingoism  in  the  public,  the  chances  of  polit- 
ical maneuvering,  and  the  exigencies  of  newspaper 
circulation,  may  at  any  time  turn  them  into  some- 
thing. A  reserve  of  good  sense,  and  the  caution  of 
a  people  who  have  much  to  lose,  may  be  trusted  to 
save  us  from  any  actual  clash  with  other  nations ;  but 
it  does  not  save  us  from  being  put  into  embarrassing 
or  discreditable  positions  now  and  then, — especially 
where  weaker  nations  are  concerned. 

These  are  general  reflections,  however,  not  sug- 
gested directly  by  the  two  incidents  mentioned, but  by 
the  slightly  sensational  state  of  the  public  conscious- 
ness which  they  produce.  It  is  probable  that,  apart 
from  the  loss  and  private  sorrow  that  must  follow  on 
any  conflict  in  arms,  no  one  is  sorry  to  see  the 
Charleston  have  a  try  at  the  chasing  and  fighting  she 
was  built  for. 

The  National  Banks. 

To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY  : — 
A  writer,  signing  the  initials  S.  R.,  has  published  in 
the  OVEHLAND  MONTHLY  (May  number)  some  seri- 
ous misstatements  about  the  National  Banks  of  the 
United  States,  and  argues  thereupon  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  excellent  banks,  and  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Farmers'  Loan  Bill,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  two 
per  cent  loan  scheme  by  the  government  to  one  class 
of  citizens  only. 

At  page  553  your  writer  says  :  "The  government 
loans  money  to  capitalists  to  create  National  Banks 
at  one  per  cent  upon  its  own  bonds,  and  the  National 
Banks  in  the  course  of  business  make  loans  to  farm- 
ers upon  these  lands,  estimated  at  one  fourth  their 
actual  value,  at  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent." 

The  real  truth  is  that  the  National  Banks  incorpo- 
rate and  lend  gold  to  the  Government  by  buying  Unit- 
ed States  bonds  ;  they  receive  back  a  part  only,  by 
permission  to  issue  notes,  on  which  (being  their  own 
money)  they  are  taxed  one  per  cent ;  and  they  make 
a  further  loss  out  of  the  transaction,  as  shown  in  the 
calculation  herewith. 

S.  R.  goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  National  Banks  make 


loans  to  farmers  on  one  fourth  the  actual  value  of 
land  at  eight  to  ten  per  cent." 

National  Banks  are  forbidden  bylaw  to  lend  mon- 
ey upon  land  r.t  all  anywhere  in  the  United  States  ; 
they  are  Commercial  Banks  and  not  Savings  Banks  ; 
it  is  the  special  privilege  of  Savings  Banks  to  lend 
upon  land. 

On  the  same  page  S.  R.  says  :  "  The  Government, 
in  effect,  loans  $100,000  to  the  banks  upon  the  de- 
posit of  $90,000  of  its  own  bonds." 

The  best  way  to  show  the  falsity  of  that  statement 
is  to  state  the  actual  transaction  of  a  National  Bank 
with  the  Government,  and  with  the  notes,  and  to 
show  the  loss  arising  from  it : — 

A  National  Bank  buys  $100,000  of  4  per  cent  bonds, 
for  which  it  pays  its  own  gold,  $122,500,  thus  lend- 
ing money  to  the  Government  upon  which  it  only 
receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  $1.77  per  cent  per  an- 
num. 

As  a  return  for  lending  us  their  gold,  we  give  the 
Bank  privilege  to  issue  $85,000  in  notes  (in  this 
way)  :  10  per  cent  is  deducted  from  the  par  value, 
and  5  per  cent  Redemption  Fund  is  taken,  thus  al- 
lowing the  National  Bank  the  use  of  only  $85  out  of 
every  $122.50,  or  about  two  thirds  of  their  own 
money.  Upon  this  $85,000  we  tax  them  $850  a  year, 
as  being  their  own  property. 

It  does  not  require  a  scholar  to  see  that  even  if 
they  did  receive  10  per  cent  interest  on  this  $85,000, 
equal  to  $8,500  less  tax  $850,  they  would  only  get 
$7,650  profit,  and  the  interest  of  $1.77  per  cent  from 
the  bonds  as  above  stated  ;  but  if  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  Government,  they  lent  out  their  original 
money,  $122,000,  at  10  per  cent,  they  would  get 
yearly  $12,250  profit  ;  so  they  lose  about  $2,200  a 
year,  besides  expense,  loss,  and  management.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  National  Banks  want  to  get 
rid  of  their  circulation  altogether  ;  but  the  United 
States  Government  gets  their  money,  keeps  up  the 
price  of  its  bonds,  and  will  not  suffer  the  banks  to 
surrender  their  notes.  Why  do  the  banks  submit  to 
this  loss  ?  Because  they  like  the  safety  and  confi- 
dence inspired  by  being  National  Banks. 

If  the  editor  of  the  OVERLAND  will  publish  these 
facts,  he  will  confer  an  obligation  upon  its  readers, 
and  upon  all  parties  concerned  ;  especially  upon  the 
farmers,  who  will  see  that  the  National  Banks  actu- 
ally lend  millions  to  the  United  States,  and  borrow 
nothing  at  all,  and  who  will  also  see  why  it  is  that 
"  The  National  Banks  do  not  lend  upon  land." 
J.  W.  Treadwell,  Editor  Bankers'  Magazine. 
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Harper  and  Tolman's  Caesar.1 
WHILE  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,  yet  it  would  seem  that  a  good  deal  is  done 
nowadays  toward  macadamizing,  sprinkling,  and 
bordering  with  shade  trees,  the  old  highways  by 
which  scholars  of  all  generations  have  traveled. 
This  metaphorical  reflection  is  occasioned  by  look- 
ing over  the  new  edition  of  Caesar,  by  Harper  and 
Tolman.  It  shows  an  immense  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  labor  spent  in  the  effort  to  make  straight  paths 
for  the  feet  of  beginners  in  Latin.  Nothing  is  lack- 
ing in  this  direction  but  a  literal  translation. 

The  two  new  points  in  this  edition  that  strike  us 
as  valuable  are  the  putting  of  all  new  words  in  the 
text  into  bold-faced  type,  and  the  noting  in  the 
vocabulary  the  number  of  times  each  word  is  used  by 
Csesar.  In  this  way  the  student  is  notified  at  once 
whether  or  no  he  ought  to  recognize  any  word  he 
meets,  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
words  in  the  most  elegant  of  Roman  writers. 

The  introductory  life  of  Caesar,  the  sketch  of  the 
Roman  art  of  war,  and  the  pictures  and  maps,  do 
very  much  to  elucidate  the  text  and  make  it  inter- 
esting. With  such  help  even  the  dreaded  "  bridge," 
that/5«i  asinornm  of  the  classics,  is  not  hard  to  get 
over.  The  whole  book  would  make  us  regret  that 
we  were  born  so  soon,  were  it  not  for  this  haunting 
question  that  will  not  down,  Is  it  certain  that  this 
new  way  of  abundant  helps  over  all  hard  places  will 
result  in  such  healthful  growth  and  toughness  of 
mental  sinew  as  came  from  the  old  way  of  making 
the  student  work,  and  work  hard,  for  all  he  got  ? 

The  Mats  on  Frame.2 

FEW  people  appreciate  the  tremendous  struggle 
the  child  goes  through  on  his  first  introduction  into 
the  school-room.  He  comes  into  the  "  receiving 
class"  with  a  certain  knowledge  of  words  and 
things  ;  but  it  is  a  knowledge  acquired  entirely  in- 
artificially.  With  his  advent  into  the  class-room, 
however,  comes  the  rigid  binding  down  to  rule,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  nature  of  what  he  acquires.  He 
must  attempt  self-consciously  to  do,  with  the  same 
tools,  that  which  before  he  did  unconsciously ;  and 
naturally,  the  conscious  effort  is  at  first  awkward. 

Of  course,  the  primary  object  with  the  teacher  at 
this  period  is  to  make  the  child's  work  intelligent 
and  thoughtful.  The  main  objection  urged  against 
the  a-b-c-darians  has  always  been  the  fact  that  they 
encouraged  in  the  child  a  tendency  to  rote-work, — 
an  inclination  toward  acquiring  the  symbol  without 

1  Eight  Books  of  Caesar's   Gallic   War.     Edited  by 
William  Rainey  Harper  and  Herbert  Gushing  Tolman. 
New  York:  American  Book  Company:   1891. 

2  The  Matson  Frame.     By  Fannie  L.  Matson,  1039 
Market  street,  San  Francisco.     1891. 


understanding  its  relation  to  the  thing  it'represented. 
The  reaction  against  these  methods  has  resulted  in 
the  substitution  of  the  "word  system,"  which  is 
now  in  use  in  almost  every  school. 

But  whatever  system  is  used,  its  success  must  ulti- 
mately depend  upon  the  manner  of  its  presentation. 
If  the  children  are  interested,  excellent  results 
are  possible,  even  with  a  very  imperfect  system. 
The  Matson  Frame  is  an  ingenious  contrivance,  de- 
signed to  help  in  a  mechanical  way  toward  making 
smooth  the  path  of  the  primary  teacher.  It  is  not  a 
method  in  itself,  but  a  contrivance  for  intelligently 
presenting  any  method.  According  to  its  own 
claims,  it  is  designed  to  be  a  "  convenient  and  ready 
aid  in  teaching  the  child  to  read  and  construct  his 
own  vocabulary  in  reading,  language,  and  number 
work." 

It  is  a  sort  of  desk,  arranged  with  a  revolving 
board  on  top,  and  a  surface  with  grooved  cleats  be- 
low, to  hold  the  cards,  on  which  the  letters  and 
words  are  printed.  The  inside  of  the  desk  is  divid- 
ed into  neat  compartments,  in  which  the  cards  are 
stored  when  not  in  use.  As  the  object  aimed  at  is 
the  easy  transition  from  an  unconscious  to  a  con- 
scious use  of  language,  the  word  cards  are  accom- 
panied by  a  set  of  picture  cards.  By  displaying  first 
a  picture  of  some  familiar  object,  and  then  the  cor- 
responding word,  the  child  is  easily  led  to  feel  that 
the  latter  is  another  symbol  for  the  thing.  Gradually 
the  auxiliary  and  connecting  words  can  be  added, 
and  from  this  time  on,  what  the  child  learns  is  a 
natural  growth  and  expansion.  This  frame  is  of 
California  invention  and  manufacture. 

Briefer  Notice. 

Mr.  John  Devoe  Belton  has  done  good  work  in 
compiling  his  Literary  Manual  of  Foreign  Quota- 
tions,3 and  yet  one  wonders  why  he  restricted  his 
researches  to  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian,  ex- 
cluding the  great  body  of  fine  sayings  to  be  found  in 
certain  other  tongues,  e.g.,  Greek  and  Spanish.  The 
literary  tone  of  the  selections  is  rightly  insisted  on, 
and  all  purely  professional  or  mechanical  phrases 
are  left  out.  This  keeps  the  book  within  bounds  in 
size,  and  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  a  great  num- 
ber of  passages  from  the  best  authors,  to  show  how 
they  have  used  the  quotations  given.  The  result  is 
that  the  book,  more  than  any  we  know  in  the  dic- 
tionary form,  is  interesting  to  pick  up  for  a  spare  five 

minutes'  reading. Society  as  I  Have  Foundered 

It*  is  a  poor  burlesque  of  a  book  that  needed  no 
travesty. 

3  A  Literary  Manual  of  Foreign  Quotations.     Com- 
piled by  John  Devoe  Belton.     G.  P.    Putnam's  Sons. 
N  w  York:  1890. 

4  Society  as  I  Have  Foundered  It.  By  T.  C.  DeLeon: 
Gossip  Printing  Company:  Mobile:  1890. 


